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PEBPATOET NOTE 

Thb present Supplement has been undertaken by Mrs. George M. 
Smith, now the proprietor of the Dictionary of National Biography, 
and has been edited by Sir Sidney Lee. It furnishes biographies of 
noteworthy persons who died between 22 Jan. 1901 and 81 Deo. 1911. 
The former date was the day of Queen Victoria's death, and the First 
Supplement, which was published in the autumn of 1901, brou^t the 
record of national biography down to that limit. The bounds are 
now extended by nearly eleven years. The new volumes treat exclu- 
sively of those whom death has qualified for admission within the 
prescribed period. 

When the present Supplement was planned the death of King 
Edward Vll was not anticipated. Among the great names ^hioh 
the present volume includes, that of the late King is bound to attract 
chief attention. His memoir, like that of Queen Victoria in the First 
Supplement, is from the pen of the Editor.^ It is an attempt — ^made 
it is believed for the first time — to co-ordinate the manifold activi- 
ties of the sovereign in a just historic and biographic spirit. To the 
information which is already scattered through numerous published 
sketches and books of reminiscence at home and abroad much has been 
added, throng the courtesy of those associated with the late King, from 
unpublished and unwritten sources. It is hoped that the result will be 
to remove some widely disseminated misappr^ensions and to furnish 
some new and authentic elucidations. Although the article is shorter 
than that on Queen Victoria, it is on a larger scale than is habitual to 
the Dictionary. But the prominent place which the late King filled for 
half a century in the nation’s public life, both before and after his 
accession, seemed, in the absence of a full record elsewhere, to oompel 
a treatment which should be as exhaustive and authoritative as tiie 
writer’s knowledge allowed, with due regard to the recent dates of the 
events. 

The late King had a personal relation with the Dictionary which, 

> ICr. licmel Cut, F.8>a., M.V.O., luu added to the article ao aooooiit cd titeportnita. 
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apart from othac oonsideEationB/ealU in pages for tbe tiib^ of an 
adequate memoir. On 25 May 1900, on l^e eve of the publioation of 
the sixty-third and last volume of the substantive worh, the late King, 
then Prince of Wales, honqqred vdth his presence a private dinner- 
party given to congratulate the late Mr. George M. Smith, the public- 
spirited projector, proprietor, and publisher of the undertaking, on its 
completion.! He then spoke with his customary grace and charm of 
his interest in the Dictionary, and he afterwards expressed in a letter to 
the Editor the satisfaction which the meeting gave him. On 26 October 
1901, the day of the publioation of the last volume of the First Supple- 
ment, the King furthermore sent a letter of congratulation ‘ on the final 
completion of this great work.’ Finality is no attribute of a record of 
national biography, but in the late King’s lifetime the Dictionary 
came to a close with its First Supplement. It will now stand completed 
with its Second Supplement. 

In February 1902 his late Majesty was pleased to accept from 
Mrs. George M. Smith a complete set of the volumes, which h^laced 
in his private library at Sandringham. In acknowledging Jhe gift the 
King’s secretary wrote that His Majesty, who regsRift^ Ae work as 
* one of tl^e highest interest and utility,’ would * ^d^ys value Mrs. 
Smith’s kind present as a memento ’ of the we George Smith, 

‘ who did so much for literature, and whose acquaintance it was a 
satisfaction to His Majesty to remember to have made.’ 

The number of names in the present Supplement reaches a total of 
1660, of which 600 appear in this volume and the remainder fill two 
succeeding volumes. The contributors to this volume number 166. 

The principles of selection and treatment are those with which 
students of the Dictionary are already familiar. Special care has 
been taken to make the genealogical data uniform and precise, and 
to give full particulars of memorial fotmdations, and of portraits whether 
painted or in sculpture. 

* Of the twenty.nine penone who wete preemt on the oooMion twdtve, tnnlmtiwg 
the Sag and the late Hr. George M. Smith, have aiiioe paaaed away. AR an now 
oommemorated in the Dictionary. Ifamoita of Hr. George M. Smith and of 
Cni^ton, hiahop of Londmi, appeared in the Xlret Supplement, mie Second Supplement 
■nnplias notioee of the leet. Tie. Sag Bdwaid VII, Lord Acton, Canon Aingar, Dr.« 
Biehaxd Garnett, Sir Biohard Jebb, Hr. Joae^ Slight, Hr W. K. H. Led^, 9r Ihaodon 
Hartin, Sir Ledie 8te]^ien, and Sir Spencer Walpole. 
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(^^•QtueeB oi( biogAi^ioal,]Qiowl«d0» in ^ taae o( these whose 
oareers ha^e va^ feoeat^ closed di^ from the sources in the case of 
those tdio bdOng^ to mbre or less remote generati<^. In the interests 
of aoonraoj and oompleteness it has bemi necessary here to test and 
supplement previous notioes — often inaccurate and incomplete — in the 
press or elsewhere, by application to living representatives and associates. 
The thanks of the Editor and contributors are due to the many hundred 
persons who have corrected current eitors from private knowledge 
or have supplied information which has not hitherto been published. 
The readiness with which such co-operation has been given calls 
for very warm acknowledgment. The service has invariably been 
rendered without any conditions which mi^t tend to impair the 
essential independence of the Dictionary. Officials of public institu- 
tions of every kind have also been most generous in their assistance, 
and have offered welcome proof of their anxiety to make the Dictionary 
authentic at all joints. 

In agreement with the principle of the Dictionary the memoirs 
embrace comprehensively all branches of the nation's and the empire’s 
activity. In any endeavour to classify the vocations of the persons 
commemorated, allowance must be made for the circumstance that in 
a certain proportion of oases the same person has gained distinction 
in more fields than one. If the chief single claim to notice be alone 
admitted in each instance, the callings of those whose careers are 
described in this volume may be bToadly catalogued under ten general 
headings thus : 


Administration of Government at home, in India, and the colonies 

Army and navy 

Art (indoding arohiteoturo, music, and the stage) . 

Oommerce and agriculture ' ■ 

Law 

Literature (including journalism, philology, philosophy, 

pnnring, hnd lexicography) 

Bdigion 

Soieoce (including engineering, medicine, surgery, and 


(including philanthropy and education) 
Sport 



KAMKS 

63 
44 
70 
17 
10 

115 

64 

86 

84 

8 


The names of twenty-five women appear in this volume, on aoednnt 
of serviees rendered in art, literature, soienoe, and sodal or edueatioinl 
reform. 
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AxtideB bear the initials o! thdr ^teis save in a very few oases 
where material has been famished to the Editor on an ampler scale 
than the purpose of the undertaking permitted him to use. In suoh 
instances the Editor and his staff are solely responsible for the shape 
which the article has taken, and no signature is appended. 

In preparing this Supplement the Editor has enjoyed the advantage 
of .the assistance of Mr. W. B. Owen, M.A., formerly scholar of St. 
Catharine's College, Cambridge, and of Mr. 6. S. Woods, M.A., formerly 
exhibitioner of Exoter College, Oxford. 

*41* In tho lists of authors* publications the date of issue is alone appended to the titles of 
works which were published in London in 8 vo. In other oases the place of issue and the 
size are specifically indicated in addition. 

Cross references are given thus: to names in tho substantive work [q. v.]; to names 
in the First Supplement [q. v, Suppl. I] ; and to names in the Second and present 
Supplement [q. v. Suppl. II]. 
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Abbey 


ABiNiT, EDWIN AUSTIN (186»-1011), 
painter and blaok-and-whita and deoorativa 
aMit» bom on 1 April 1862 at 316 Baoe 
Street^ Philadelphia, was eldest child in 
ikt family of two eons and a daughter of 
William iLoweO Abb^ (1827-1897), a mer- 
dbantol Philadelphia. ^|noth6r,MaigeEy 
Ann (182&-*1880h wea da^hter of Jacob 
Khidt second son of Jacob S^ypel (d. 1797), 
a facder who emigrated to Amenoa from 
IMborg, Baden, in 1760. 

Abbey reoeiyed his education in Fhiladel- 
pMfl. at the Randolph school (1862Htl, and 
br. Oregoiy’a school (1864r-8), where he 
had drawing kssons from Xsaac L. Wilhams 
(d’the PennsylTania Academy, a landscape 
painter of low repute ; for three months 
m he studied penmanship at Richard 
8. Dickson’s wriring-schooL While there 
he oontributed pictnxe puzzles to OliTer 
Optic’s *Oar Boys and Girls’ Under the 
pseudonym cd ’ Yorick.’ Di 1869 he entered 
the eunj^oy of Van Inron and Snyder, wood* 
enaraveKS of Philadelphia, who sent him to 
and life dsises at the 
bs. He was emdoyed 
m9m 

iHeiM^ ha idndm under 
'^^^ueSTet die 
aed woiriked am 


Abbey 




' ' * ^ 


went to New York, and alter a month’s 
probation in that firm’s^ art department 
received a permanent position on the stafl. 
He woriced for Harpers oontinnoasly for 

In ^878^^ oame to England with*a 
commission from Harpers to illuBtrate 
Heniok’s poems. Alto two yesra he 
returned to New York for three mcmths, 
and then settled permanently in 
He hved muoh in London, with opuntry 
residences, first at Broadway, and then 
at Morgan Hall, Faixfoxd, where he had a 
private cricket-ground. Latteri^ he pur** 
chased Woodoote Manor, previousl^y 
oocupied Sir Frands Seymc^ Baden 
at Alresfoxa, but did not m to oobupy 
it. In London he aoquiied O nfli i c a Led|a» 
where he also worked much. ^ « 

It was with his pen-and-ink fflusMIfaiia 
that Abbay fint conquered the 
and Amerioan public. These appsam ^ 
editions of (among other works 
* Christmas Stones* 


mOtasMioiis 
esUhited at thb 
Natick 
and 'The ftnfuSes M 
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contribatiiOiitotiieRoyal Aoad«iiywaB*A pnbllo by its deooraitiTe sofafime; and in 
Milkmaid ^ (1885), in blaok and white. f910,^tihe laat year of bis career, an hiatoiioal 

MeanwhOe Abbess power matuxed in piotore, ‘ The Camp of the Anny at Valley 
watoNXklonr, past^ oil. Although Forge, Feb. 1778,’ as well as a great upri^t 
hie dehoate fancy lent itsdf admirably to decoration, ’Fenn’e Treaty with the Xnaiana,’ 
wafer-colour painting, he executed not much both for the state capitol of Pennsylvania, 
morethanascoreof works in that medium; Meanwhile Abbey painted a few other 
but they stand high in the list of his achieve- pictoxes : * The Poey his only contribution 
ments. Hisfirstwater-colour was ’Rustics to the New Gallery (aftexwards much 
Dancing in a Bam,’ which was shown at altered and almost wholly re-painted) ; 
the wmbition of the American Water- ’ A Pavane ’ (1897) for Mr. Whitelaw Reid ; 
O^ur Society of New York before 1876, 'Fair is my Love* (1606), in the gelfe^ of 
and a few others followed in that and the corporation of I^ton ; and txie official 
fiuoceeding years. To the Royal Institute picture of ’ The Coronation of H.M. King 
of Painters izr Water-Colours he contributed Iklwaid VII,’ at Buckingham Palace^ a 
‘ The Widower ’ (1883) ; * The Bible work fifteen feet by nine feet, oontaiiiing 

ReadiM ’ (1884) ; ’ The Old Song * (1885) ; 120 excellent portraits and occupying the 
and ’ like March Past ’ (1887) ; and to the artist during 1003-4. 

Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, Abbey’s mural decorations comprise 

’ An Attention ’ (1893-4r-5) ; and ’ Quiet the most ambitiouB part of his work. The 
Consoienoe’ (1866). On occasion Abbey great frieze for the delivery room of the 
would use pastel with brilliant effect, public library of Boston, U.S.A., on which 
as in ' Good Friday Morning * (1884) ; he was engaged between 1860 and 1601, is 
his pastel sketches from Goldsmith’s plays, lofty in conception and original in {dan and 
exhibit^ in 1866, are masterly; but one of the most elaborate de^rations 
the examples of his work in this method produced by either American *or British 
are relatively few. artist Five of the paintings-tgo feet in 

In 1800 he sent Jbo the Royal Academy aggregate length — ^were shown at the Con- 
blB first {dcture, ’ A May-Day Mominp,’ duit Street Galleries, London, in Janua^ 
which attracted wide attention for its 1865, and the completed series at the Guild- 
originality, humour, truth, and joyousness. hall, October to November 1001 — ^fifteen 
This was retouched and somewhat modified paintings in all. The dramatio presentation 
in 1604. He now embarked on a great and artistio power of this neat effort were 
commission for Boston, and not until 1894 recognised at once. For the Royal Exchange, 
did he send again to the Royal Academy. London, he executed in 1604 a mural panel 
fOs second work seen there in oils, repxesentingthganoient reconciliation of the 
* Fiammetta’s Song,’ created so deep an two City companies, the Skinuers and the 
impression that he was immediately Merchant Taylors, 1484. There followed a 
elected A.B.A. Many important historic^ vast commission to decorate the state 
and poetic compositions were now shown capitol of Pennsylvania at Harrisbu^. In 
at tne Academy : * Richard, Duke of April 1908 eight laige allegorical paintings, 

Gloucester and &e Lady Anne ’ (1866), forming a portion for the dome, were ex- 
and ’ King Lear, Act 1, Scene 1 ’ (both in hibited in London at the Imperial Institute, 
the MoCSullooh-CrOutts Michie ooUeotion) At his death he had completed the 
and ’Hamlet’ (1867). ’The Bridge’ was immense composition ’The Aj&theosiB of 
shown in 1868, when Abbey was elected Pennsylyania,^inwhiohthe whole history of 
full member of the B.A. Subsequently the state is summarised, and the dome- 
came ’ Who is Sylvia, what is she ... 7 ’ ceiling ’ The 24 Hours.’ Other decorative 
and * 0 Mistress mine, where are ^u worix had oocimied Abbey, especially the 
learning 7’ (1899) (now in the Walker designs for Sir Henxjr Irving’s contemplated 
Art GaSery, liveriXK)!) ; ‘ A Lute Player ’ but abandoned production of ’ Richard 11 ’ 
(dijdoma work), ’The Trial of Queen (1898). At the request of the office of 
EAtherine’ (Senator W. A. Clarke’s col- works Abbey supeo^tended the decoration 
lection), and ' The Penance of Eleanor, of the peers’ corridor in the Houses of 
Duchess of Gloucester, Ac.’ (1600); ’Cm- Parliament with historical pictures, approxir 
saders sighting Jerusalem ’ (1601) ; ’ Pot- mating in sentiment to the Tudor style of 
Pourri’ (1603 — signed 'I860’); ’A the architecture, by a group of young artists 
Measure,’ and a decoration, a triple working on an harmonious plan. These 
pipel rexedos for the Holy Trinity were completed in 1010. ^ 

Church, Paris (1604) ; ’ Columbus in the Abbey died on 1 Aug. 1911 at CSieilsea 
New World ’ (1906), which sfertled the Lodge of an affection of the liver. After 
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orcttiiatioii he bozied at the old diiuoh- Abbey temained to the end an 
yard of Kingeboxy, Neaeden. On22Apza dtken; but he dee^y appreciated his 
1890 he had maixied Mary Gertrude reception in Enf^and* and he had a" full 
(daughter of Erederiok Mead, merchant, faith in the b^n efimaJ infl nan ^ 
of New York). She surrived him without oiganiaation of the Boyal Academy, 
issue. Among portraits of Abbey aie a erayon 

Abbe^r’s artistio and intellectual merits, drawing by J. S. Sargent, R.A«; an oi! 
which his personal charm and sympathetio portrait by Sir W. Q. Orohardson, B.A. 
and generous temperament enhanced, were (1910, Orchazdaon’s last work) ; a bronze 
widely acknowled^. He rapidly bMsme bust by £. Onslow Ford, R.A. (1902) ; a 
a leamng forpe in the En^ish and American sketch portrait by John H. Bacon, A.R.A. ; 
art of uie day and founder of a school, drawings by Griyay^doff and Napoleon 
Steeped in me^val and seventeenth and Sarony respective^ and a carioatuie and 
eighteenth-century art and literature, he porMt by Ledie Ward (‘Spy ’) in* Vanity 
captivated the pubhc by ^ charm, dignity, Fair* (ISw)^^ 

axm dramatic ability which he bzou^t to [Private information and documents in the 
the renderii^ of his subjects. At the same possession of Mrs. E. A. Abbey ; Royal 
time his arctic qualities, alike as to colour, Academ y C atalogues.] M. H. S. 

draughtsmanship, composition, and inven- AJBB5TV,£VELVN (1843-1901 ),o]asaioaI 

tion, app^ed on technical grounds to his scholar, bom at Epperstonc, Nottingham- 
fellow-artists, whether his medium were oil, shhre, on 10 March 1843, was thm of the 
water-colour, pen-and-ink, or pastd. five sens of Evelyn Ablmtt, a farmer and 

He was chosen member of many artistio landowner, by his wife Mary * Lambe. 
sodeties in England and other countries, Educated first at Lincoln graanmhr school 
including the American Water-Golour and afterwards at the Somerset GoUege, 
Society of New York (elected 1876) and Bath, Abbott was elected in 1862 to 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- an open exhibition at Balliol Oolleffe, 
Colours (London) (elected 1883 and resigned Oxfora, and commenced his university 
in 1893). In 1896, when he became one of residence in October. He estabUshed 
the oH^nal incorporators of the American a high reputation among his oontem- 
Academy at Rome, he was elected associate poranos as a scholar, and was likewise 
of the Boyal ll'ater-Colour Society. In 1901 distinguished in athletic sports. In 
he was made an associate and in 1902 a 1864 he won the Gaisford prize for 
member of the (American) Academy of Q^k verse and a first class in classical 
Design; and he was an original member moderations. In the Easter vacation 
of the American Academy of Arts and of 1866, just before he entered for his 
Letters. He was an hon. member of the final examination, ho fell in a hurdle 
American Institute of Architects (1896); race and injured his spine. Unhappily, 
hon. member of the Royal Bavarian he was so unaccustomra to illness that 
Academy and of the Madrid Society of he did not recognise the serious nature 
Artists ; hon. associate of the Royal of the accident, and continued his exertions. 
Institute of British Architects. After ex- both at his books and at cricket, as if 
hibiting his work in Paris in 1896 he was nothing had occurred. In the summer he 
made chevalier of the legion of honour obtained a first class in liters humaniorra. 
and corresponding member of the Institut In the following autumn, when the mischief 
de France, as well as of the Soci4t4 became manifest, it was too late for a cure ; 
Nationale des Beaux-Arts, Paris (1896). he became hoTOlessly paralysed in the 
Yale University made him an hon. M.A. lower limbs, and until his death never put 
and the University of Pennsylvania an hon. foot to the ground. The inevitable em^ 
LL.D. Among tue awards won by Abbey of these unnatural ooxiditions on his 
were a second-class gold medal, Munich In- health and activity was held at bay 
temational Exhibition in 1883 ; afirst-dass for thirty-five years by a very strong 
goldniedal. Exposition Univers^e, Paris, in natural constitution and by his a d m i r able 
1889; two gold medals, Uhicago Exhibition, courage and patience. He soon began to 
1893; agoldm^edalofhonouri^nnsylvania, take private pupils, sometimes near bis 
1897 ; and a first-dass gold medal, Vienna birthplace iu Sherwood Forest, sometimes 
Eachibition, 1898, In Jan.-Maroh 1912 a at Kley. In 1870 he was appoin^ by 
mmorialexhibitionof Abbey^Bwo]k8,oom- Dr. Perdval sixth form master at Cnfton 
prising 322 items, was itifthidad in tho College. In 1873 Benjamin Jowett^ Master 
'Old Masters’ exhibition of the Boyal of Bdliol, invited him to return to Oxford, 
Academy at Burlington House. and untU.1876 he took work at as 
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Wtm mMk BilUoL In 1878 he.gradiuiited [4* ▼*! the iath«r of Bir WlOkni S6txwmk 
&A*«8ad XJL In 1874 he wm daoted m Gilbert [q. t. S uppL 111. Gilbert 8 
lelWw end tutor of BeUioL Btom that Beckett Iq* SuppL I] waa hto eider 
tfaae*tiU his reaipintlaiL only a few daya brother. Arthur waa. educated nipt at 
before hie deat^ ne waa a maiuatay of the Honiton and then at FeJated from January 
adnidiatration foafthing of 1^ college. 1858 to December 1850 (BbbvoBi AhamU 
At fifit he taiu&t mainly Catin and Gr^ FdsUd.). While at Felated he contributed 
abhcdarahip | m hia later yeaca Gredr to the * Braintree Timea ’ ; and later he waa^ 
liialQCT waa hla principal aubieot. He wop a favourite chairman of Old Felatediana. 
the afleitlon aim ooimdeiioe of hia pupila Palmeraton nominated him in 1862 to a 
by Ua efforta for their welfare clerkahip in the war office^ but he aoon 

1^ by the oheeriulneaa with which he migrated to the poat office, and l^t the civil^ 
bore luui phyaical dkabiUtiea. He b^ame aervice in 1865 to engage in joumaliam.* 
Jowett lecturer in Greek in 1896, and waa From 1871 to 1874 he waa private secretary 
librarian of the college from 1881 to 1897, of the duke of Norfolk. Subaequently he 
end in 1882 served as junior bursar. became a student of Gray’s Inn, 13 June 
Throughout his life Abbott waa constantly 1877, and was called to the bar 3 Hay 
enmted in writing in addition to hu 1882, but he obtained no practice. 
eoSege workt He was well versed in His vocation for the press showed itself 
German, and.b$BldesOartius*B'Eluddationa early. At twenty he was assis ting (Sir) 
of the Students’ Greek Grammar’ (1870) Francis Burnand on the ‘Glow-Worm,’ a 
he tranalated^Max Dunoker’s ‘ History of penny evening humorous paper, with which 
Antiqui'^ * (6 vola. 1877-81 ). He also he was associated till 1868. He afterwards 
aaaiaM Mias Sarah Francis AUeyno (d. 1885) edited a satirical weddy, ‘ The Tomahawk.’ 
in Bnglieih versions of Dunck6r*8 ‘ Histoiy At twenty-two, with the aid of his brother 
of Greece’ (2 vols. 1883-6) and Zeller^ Gilbert, he wrote a * Comic .^uide to ihe 
* Outlines of Greek Philosophy’ (1885). He Royal Academy’ (1863-4).' Good verbal 
was editor of ‘Hellenica’ (1880; 2nd spirits were the mainsm^g of his humour, 
edit. 1898), a collection of essayB on Later he edited the ‘Britannia ’ magazine 
Greek themes, ahd was general editor of (1868-70) and acted as speoial correspondent 
the ‘Heroes of the Nations’ series, to to the ‘Standard’ and the ‘Globe’ during 
which he contributed a life of Pericles the second period of the Franco-Prussian 
(1891). Other works were ‘Elements of war in 1870, when he was arrested at AmlenB 
Greek Accidence ’ (1874) and an index to and astonished a court of French officers by 
Jowett’s translation of Plato (1875). With his jocularity. In 1871, after experience in 
Lewis Campbell [q. v. Suppl. II] he nmte the volunteers, he was given a compeny in 
the biogrwhy of his lifeJong friend, the king’s own light infantry mrtifiay and 
Benjamin Jowett, Master of Balliol (1897). for a short time in 1896 edited the ‘ Naval 
ffis most important literary work is his and Military Magazine.’ From 1891 to 1895 
‘ History of Greece ’ in three volumes he was also editor of the ‘ Sunday Times,’ 
(1888-1900), , admirable alike for its under the directorship of Sir Augustus 
learning, sound judgment, and simple Harris. His best work was done in 
aftd lucid style. The sceptical view of connection with ‘ Punch,’ of whioll he 
the ‘ Iliad ’ and * Odyssey,’ which regards claimed that his father was part-originator 
them as purely works of poetical and founder. Tom Taylor first invited hhn 
imagination, has nowhere been more to contribute in May 1^4; in August 1875 
ably presented, and the presentation he was called to the table* ana for the 
well illustrates Abbott’s independent following twenty-seven ygars he was an 
method in treating historical problems. ardent devotee. His ‘Papers from Pump 
Abbott, who was made LL.D. of St. Handle Court, by A Junior 

Andrews in 1879, maintained his activities (in oontinuatioh of the /eu of his 

tin a few weeks* before his death at father) were much qfioted. After Bumand’s 
Malvern on 3 Sept. 1901. He was buried promotion to the editorriiip in 188Q he 
at Red lan ds cemetery, near Cardiff* occasionally acted qa locum t**"*^**ff TTw 

[Penonal knowledge ; Foster’s Alumpi Ozoh.] withdrawal from ' Punch ’ under pressura 

, r * J. L. S.-D. in June 1992 kft some resentment, and 

A BECKETT, ARTHUR WILLIAM he project and edited through 1902-3 
(1844r-1909), humorist, third son of Gilbert a rival oomio paper* ‘ John Bu&t’ which 
Abbott 4 Brnkett [q. v.], was bom at Port- ipet with no sucoess. Apart from hia 
land Houm, North End, Fulham, in October ‘Punoh’ woric be wrote ^About Town,* 
1844. Hia godfather waa William Gilbert ‘ £* a. d.,’ and aome mdodramatie nov41% 
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«iii of lAdot, among Thlem* 

as ' 

He Has also author of *Our Holiday in the 
goottiah Highlau^* in oohjunotioii witili 
Unl^ SamTOUxne in 1876, ioA in his last 
yean of semal veiy loosely knit flumes 
I of leooUeotions, among them * London at 
the End of the Centary* (1900), *The A 
Bedcetts of l^noh* (IMS), and ‘ReooUeh- 
tions of a Humourist’ (1907). President 
of the Newspaper Society in 1896, of the 
Institute of Journalists in 1900, and 
British delegate of the ^less congress at 
lidge in 1005, he was univenally uked in 
his professbn. Irrepr^ble egotism in A 
Beckett lent an additional charm to a 
character simcde, kindly, and genial to its 
foundation*. His naivete w^a well slmwn in 
his relations withGardinalMwning,to ^ose 
church he boosme, like his friend Bumand, 
a convert in 1874. An accident necessi- 
tated the removal df A Beckett’s leg at St. 
Thomases Home on 11 Jan. 1909, and he 
died of collapse on 14 Jan. 1900. After a 
requiem mass at Westminster he was buried 
in Mortlake cemetery. He married in 
1876 Susanna FranoeBoa« daughter of Dr. 
Forbes Winslow, by whom he 1^ two qons. 
BUS completion of his father’s * domic 


aapoiatad ^demonstetor of 
Si Barthokunew's Hospital to Dr. Jdm 
StenhoQse [q. v.], and In March IM 
leotunr on ehemistiy at the Boyal 
Mflitary Aohteny at Woolwioh fea 
saocLSsion to Ikcaday [q. t.] In eon* 
Junction with. Chaika Loadoa Blonam 
(d. 1887), hia autsistani and suooeasor theca, 
he publishetr a useful ‘Hsadhook of 
Chemistry; Hieoietieal, Praetkal* and 
akohnioal ’ (1854 ; 2nd edit 1868). 

Abel iKoame ordnance chemist at Wool- 
wioh on 24 July 1864, and he was made 
chemist to the war demurtmeiit there in 
Janiiery 1856. Tttm im tiQ 1888, when 
heietim from Woolwioh, Abel was thechkl 
official autiiority on all mattem ooniieoted 
with edq^oiives. He was a member of the 
oidnanoe aeleot oommittec^ was expert for 
( submarine deicnoe and smbkelem powder, 
and from 1888 until his death was president 
' of the explosives committee* The trans- 
formation of arms and ammunition which 
took pkoe during the thirty -f ov|P yeem of 
his servk» at Wocdwkh neoessariiy ooSupkd 
the greater part of his sdentifio 'uareer, 
though almost eveiy branch of technical 
sdenoe was ennohed by his labours. The 
superaessionof Uaok by ^smokeless* powder 
was due to his researches on gunootton, 


History of England * is still unpublished. 

[The Tunes, 12-16, 19 Jan. 1009 ; Illus- 
trated London News, 18 Jan. 1900 (portrait) ; 
Men and Women of the Time, 1899 ; Foster’s 
Men at the Bar, 1886 ; Bumand’s Records and 
ReminiBoences, 1004, ii. 290 ; ReooUeotions of 
a Humounst, 1007 (portrait); Spielmann’s 
Hist, of Punch (1896) ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; A 
Beckett’s works ; personal xeooUeotions.] 

T. 8. 

ABEL, Sib FREDERICK AUGUSTUS, 
first baronet (1827-1902), chemist, bom 
on 17 July 181^ at Woolwioh, was son of 
Johann Lipoid Abel (1796-1871), a musio- 
master in Kennington, by his wife Louisa 
{d, 1864), dau^ter of Martin Hopkins 
of Walworth. PBs paternal grandfather, 
August Christian Andreas Abel (6. 12 Aug. 
1761), was court miniature-painter to the 
Orand Duke of Mecklenbuig-Sohwerin. 

Abd was attracted to a sdentifio career by 
a visit at the age of fourteen to an unde in 
Hambui^, A. J. Abel, a mineralogist and a 
pupil of Berzelius. Afteraoeuiseof chemis- 
try under Dr. Ryanat the Royal Polytechnio 
Institution, be entered the Boyal Cdlege 
of Chemk^, founded in October 1846 
under A. W. Hofmann ; he was one 
the twenfy-dx original stodinta Next 
year he became an assktant, hoMing the 
podtifla for five years. In 1851 be was 


' founded on the attempts of Baron von 
Lenk to utilise this explosive in i662. 
He developed the process of ledudns gun- 
cotton to a fine pulp which enamd It 
Ho be worked and stored without danger. 
These results of his work were publ&med 
in 1866 in his leotures ' ffun Cotton * and 
in ’The Modem History of Qunpowdeir/ 
Another important research, carried out^ 
in conjunction with Captain (aftmrords* 
Sir) Andrew Noble, aimra at determining 
the nature of the ohemioal ohangps pro- 
duced on firing explotives. This work, 
carried out at great personal risk# Ja of the 
highest value and threw new Ikht 6ii 
the theory of explotives. The oondutions 
were published in various papers^ and 
lectures from 1871 to 18M (of. Out 
Sxjdmve AgenU^ a leeture, Edinbuf^, 
1871,; Eesearches on Sxphdvee tstib OSfL 
NchUp 1876 and 1880). The explotion in 
Seaham Colliery in 1881 led to the appoint- 
ment of a roym oommistion on amdents 
in coal mints on tHfich he served, and to 
Abel’s reseaibheaondangeroua dusts flMh 
in which he invMigated the psrt phmd 
by dust in bringing shout en ei^plGNwm. 
In other direotions Abel reaohed squill^ 
important resnlta. As an eaqpert in 
pe&Dleom he dsvkad the Abel qpsn-tait, 
with a flitii-polttt of 100^ Fahr., ligtilatd 
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in 1868r wUdi was sapeneded in .1879 
by the Abel olose^test^ ylui a flaah-pomt 
ci 73^ He also oanied cmt n 
feaeaiohea into the composition of a]l< 
metals with referenoe to their phy 
piopertieB. His last piece of work, oanied 
oat in oonjunotion with Prof, (afterwaids 
8bf) James Dewar, was the invention 
of ooidite in 1889. The use of h^h 
explosives abroad forced the" English 
government to seek for a better material 
than guncotton, and a committee was 
appoidtod in 1888, under Abel’s presidency, 
to examine all the modem high explosives. 
None of them was exactly suitable to 
service requirements, and their inventors 
refusing tb make the necessary modifioa- 
tions,Abel and Dewar devised and patented 
a oompdund of guncotton and nitroglycerine 
and assigned it to the secretary of war 
in 1890 (of. Hanaard, 11 Sept. 1893). 
Ooidite is now the standard explosive of 
this country. 

Abel’s remarkable powers of organisation 
and bis official position as scientific adviser 
to the government gave him a prominent 
position in the scientific world. He was 
deoted F.R.S. in 1860, and received the 
royal medal in ^1887. He was president 
of the Chemical Society (1875-7), of the 
Institute of Chemistry (1881-2), of the 
Society of Chemical Industry (1883), and 
of the Inlititate of Electrical Engineers. 
He was also president of the Iron and 
Steel Institute in 1891, and was awarded 
^e Bessemer gold medal in 1897. He acted 
as chairman of the Society of Arts (1883-4) 
and received the Albert Medal in 1891. 
The Telford medal was bestowed on him 
by the Institution of Civil Engmeers in 
1879. 

At Plymouth in 1877 he presided over the 
ohemisi^ section of the British Association, 
and as president of the Association at 
Leeds u\ 1890 he gave an address on 
recent practical apmications of science. 
ynitia mb foundation of the Imperial 
Institute was decided on in 1887, Abd was 
appointed organising seoretanr, remaining 
m honorary secret^ and curector from 
ite opeodxig in 1893 till it was handed over 
td the IxSird of trade in 1901. He was 
made aa 1877, was knighted 1883, 
became K.C.B. l991; a bwronet 1893, 
G.CIV.O., 1901; he received the hon. 
I).0.L. ((Mold) 1883, and D«So. (Cam- 
bridge) 1398. In addition to the pubUcationB 
alzea^ oitbd, he contributed sixty-five 
papers to scieatifio publioations and some 
important articles to the 9th edition of the 
< jHmtfydfTTWftdia Britannica** 


Abel, who combined with his sdentifio 
capi^ly hi^ aceompUduneiits as a 
musician, dim at his rendence, 2 Whitehall 
Court, S.W., on 6 Sept. 1902, and was 
buried at Nunhead cemetery. He married 
(1) Sarah Selina (1854^-1888), daughter 
of James Blanch of Bristol; (2) in 1889, 
Giulietta de la Feuillade (d. 1892). He i 
had no children. His portrait, Frank 
Bromley, was exhibit^ at the Royal 
Academy in 1901. 

[War Office list ; Burke's Baronetage ; 
Nature, Ixvi. 492 ; The Times, 8 Sept. 1902 ; 
Journal, Iron and Steel Institute, Ixii. 1902 ; 
Journal, Soo. of Arts, Sept. 1902; Soo. Ghem. 
Industry, xxi. 1902 ; Trans. Ghem. Soo. 1906, 
i. 665 ; Oscar Quttmann's Manufacture of Ex- 
plosives, 1895, i. 346-8.] B. S. 

ABRAHAM, CHARLES JOHN 
(1814-1903), first bishop of Wellington, 
New Zealand, bom on 17 June 1814 at the 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst, was 
second son of Captain Thomas Abraham 
of the 16th regiment, who was on the staff 
there. His mother was Louisa Susannah, 
daughter of Edward Garter of Portsmouth. 
After attending Dr. Arnold’s school at 
Laleham, he went in 1826 to Eton as 
an oppidan, but to save expenses soon 
went into collero, then half empty. He 
reached the sixw form, and playra in the 
school cricket eleven. In 1833 Abraham 
went as a scholar to King’s College, 
Cambridge. King’s at that tmae had me 
privilege of giving its own degrees with- 
out university examination in a tripos. 
Abraham was a good and accurate scholar, 
with a special memory for Horace and 
Homer, which he retained through life. 
He graduated B.A. in 1837, and succeeded 
to a fellowship at King’s, which he held 
until 1850. He preceded M.A in 1840 
and D.D. in 1859, and took the ad eundem 
degree of M.A. at Oxford on 14 June 
1849. 

* After being ordained deacon in 1837 
and priest in 1838 and eoteri^ on parochial 
work as curate of Hea^^ Down, Hamp- 
shire, he returned to Etcm as a master. Sor 
thirteen years he threw himself heart and 
soul into Eton life. There were few masters 
and the classes were large and unwieldy ; 
Abraham had more than ninety boys 
in his divisioD. With George Augusta 
Selwyn [q. v.], who was private tutor to 
the earl of Pbwis’s sons at Eton and oorate 
of Windsor, Abcaham now began the 
friendship which determined his oareer. 
When in 1841 Selwyn beoama Usliop of, 
New Zetand, Abraham was anxioos to 
follow him, but for the present the osUs of 
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Eton kept Um at home. In VM! in tiie 
inteceets ol the tefonn of the eehool* he 
raigned ttolnorative poet ofhoiiM-maater to 
become aaedstant-maeter in oollm* and was 
hugely respoiinhle for the xapid improTe- 
ment in the 'moral tone of the King’s 
soholara. He helped to modify the system of 
fagging, and repressed the old ooUem songs. 
Ab a teacher, Abraham widened tne rai^ 
of the ourrioulum, combining the teaching 
of histoiT and geography and sttoulating 
the boys’ interest in history and literature. 
The collegers reffarded him as a kind adviser 
and friend, and in 1850 gave a font and 
cover to the colle||e chapel as a tribute of 
their regard. His pupils included Edward 
Henry Stanley, fifteenth earl of Derby 
[q. V.], to whom for a time he was private 
tutor at Knowsley , and Lord Robert Arthur 
Talbot Qasco^e Cecil, afterwards third 
marquis of Salisbury [q. v. SuppL 11], who 
visits him in New Zealand in 1862. In 
1848 Abraham was appointed divinity 
lecturer of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 
and next year, nvhen he became B.D. at 
Gambrii^, pubhshed his * Festival and 
lenten Lectures.* 

He left Eton at Christmas 1849 to join 
Bishop Selwyn in New Zealand, and 
arrived in Auckland harbour in July 1850. 
Selw^ at once put him in charge, as 
chaplain and principal, of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Auckland, a small training college 
for Maori and English youths. In 1853 he 
was made archdeacon of Waitemate, with 
the oversight of a laige district. He took 
long tramps with Selwyn for months 
together through the native districts, visit- 
ing mission stations and schools. He 
returned to England in 1857 for surgical 
treatment of a broken arm. Whilst in 
England the new dioceses of Wellington and 
Nelson were constituted; Abraham was 
consecrated bishop of Wellington at Lam- 
beth Palace on 29 Sept. 1858, ,and his 
friend, Edmund Holihouse [q. v. Supfd. U], 
bishop of Nelson. For twelve years 
Abrahiam was fully occupied In creating the 
machinery of his new diocese, the chid 
town in which had just bemi made 
the seat of government. Three or four 
mont^ in the year he spent in visiting 
outlying stations. Dozing the Maori war 
in 1860 he powecfuUy urged Just treatment 
of the nativse. 

In 1868 Abraham retnzned to England 
with Selwyn* who was appointed to the 
see of T i di fid d * and owmg to Selwra’s 
twponw isflnre of healtii became eo- 
sdjutor hnoa In 1878 be was coUeted to 
the ptdMdafsteD of Bobei^ 


Oa&adial, andin 1876 was made a caaon> 
reaiaentiaiy and precentor. He assifted hi 
the revudon of the mediraval statutes bf the 
cathedral, taught In the theologioBl odeoe, 
helped in beautifying and strengAemng 
the fabric of the oathedral, of whioh he was 
the keeper, and although no muaioian was 
unremitting in devotion to the weltuw of 
the choristers. In 1875-6 Abraham was 
also noh-resident rector of Tatenhih, in 
Needwood Forest A total abstainer, he 
was knm a frequent speaker at meetings 
of the United Kingdom AlUance. 

After Selwyn’s dea^ hi A^ 1878, 
Abraham, witn Bishop Edmund Hobhouse 
and Sir \^]Uam Martin [a. v.], ommfsed, 
by way of memorial, Selwyn College, 
dunbrmro, which was opened in Ootob^ 
1882. He rendered the oollege mubh gen- 
erous service, and as a chief benefactor he 
is mentioned annually in the dhapel oom- 
memoration on 4 Feb. Abraham worked 
with WiUiam Dalrymple Maclagan [a. v. 
Suppl. n], Selwyn’s successor at Tiohneld, 
until 18M, when he resigi^ his oanonry, 
thenceforth residing with his only son, the 
Rev. Charles Thomas Abraham, first at 
Christ Church, Lichfield, until 1897, and 
afterwards at Bakewell, Derbyshire. He 
diedon 4Feb. 1903 atBake well vicarage, and 
was buried at Over Haddon oburohyard A 
memorial service was held the same day in 
Eton CoUegeChapel, where a marble slab and 
effigy have been placed. Abraham married 
*00 17 Jan. 1850 Cfuroline Harriet (d. 1877), 
daughter of Sir Charles Thomas Palmer, 
second baronet, of Wanfip, Leicesteishire. 
Charles Thomas Abraham, bis son, is 
now bishop suffragan of l^rby. 

Besides the work mentioned Abraham 
was author of: 1. * The Unity of BBstory,’ 
1845 ; 2nd edit 1846. 2. ‘The Three 
Witnesses on Earth,’ 1848. 3. 'Personal 
Religion and Cathed^ Membership,’ 1858. 

4. ' Readings, Meditations, and Prayers on 
the Lord’s Supper,’ 2iid edit, 1868. 

[Articles ou CSiarles John Abraham, by 

A.L.BiownaiidC.T. Abrahsm,iu1teMlW ' 
‘ - lenlwORii 


Cslendar ftw 1003, 190-., 

W. It Tucker, Bishop S^wyn^s ^ 

a. H. Cartels, life of 0. K |l 
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AOTON. Sra JOHN EMEBICH ED- ' 
WARD DALBERG, first Bason Acton of 
AfiPiiiraAM and eighth baronet (1834r-1902), 
hiatorian an^i moralist, bom at Naples on 10 
Jan. 1834,^waB the only child of Sir Ferdinand 
Richard Edward Acton, seventh baronet 
(1801-1835), by a German wife, Marie 
Louise Fellini de Dalberg, only child of 
Emeric Joseph Duo de Dalberg. After his 
iather'e early death his mother married (2 
Jt^ 1840) Granville George Leveson-Gower, 
second Earl Granville [q. v.], the liberal 
statesman ; she died 14 March 1860. The 
Acton family had long been settled in 
Shropshire, and the first baronet owed bis 
title (conferred in 1643) to his loyalty to 
CSiarles I. Acton was descended from a 
cadet branch of the family. His great-grand- 
father, Edward Acton, was the youngest 
son of a younger son of the second baronet, 
and settled at BeBan9on as a doctor. 
From his marriage with a daughter of 
a Burgundian gentleman there issued Sir 
John Francis Edward Acton [q. v.], the 
friend of Queen Caroline and premier of 
the Two Sicilies at the time of Nelson. 
His career was not unstained, and Acton, 
it is said, refused to touch monies coming 
to him from iibat source. Acton, who 
although a Roman Catholic by race and 
training was deeply hostile to the 
arbitrary power of the Pope, o^od his 
existence to a papal dispensation. In 
1799 Sir John Acton (who eight years 
earlier succeeded to the title owing to the 
lapse of the older branch of the family) 
obtained a dispensation to marry his 
brother's daughter. From this marriage 
issued Acton's father. 

Of mingled rode and bred amid cosmopoli- 
tan surroundings, Acton was never more 
than lialf an Enghshman. His (xlucation 
was as varied as his antecedents. After a 
brief time at a school in Paris, he was sent 
in 1843 to the Roman Catholic College at 
Oscott, then undqr Dr. Wiseman, for 
whom he always retained affection in 
spite of later divergence of opinion. Thence 
he went for a short time to Edinburgh as a 
private pupil under Dr. Logan. There ho 
found neither the teacliing nor the com- 
panionship congenial. In 1848 began that 
experience which was to 'mould his mind 
more than any other influence. He went 
to Munich to study under Professor von 
Dollinger, and as liis private pupil to 
live undar the same roof. There he 
remained for six years in all, and not only 
laid the foundations of his vast erudition 
but also acquired his notions of the methods 
of historioaf study and the duty of applying 


fearless criticism to the history of the 
church. From this time he never wavered 
in his unflinching and austere liberalism, 
and very little in his dislike of the papal 
curia. A passionate sense of the value of 
truth, of the rights of the individual con- 
science, and of me iniquity of ]^rseoution, 
and hatred of all forms of absolutism, civil or 
ecclesiastical, were henceforth his distinctive 
uahties, and coupled with these was that 
osire to bring his co-religionists into line 
with modem intellectual developments and 
more particularly the science of Germany. 

In 1855 he accompanied Lord Elles- 
mere to the United States; presence at 
the important constitutional debates at 
Philadelphia stimulated his interest in 
the question of state rights. In 1856 
he aooompanied his step-father. Lord 
Granville, to the coronation of the Gzar 
Alexander 11, and made a great impression 
on statesmen and men of intellectual 
eminence by a display of knowledge sur- 
prising in a youth. In 1857 he journeyed 
to Italy with Dollinger, and became 
versed in Italian affairs. Mingbetti, . the 
successor of Gavour, was a family con- 
nection and a frequent correspondent. 
(For evidence of Acton's insight into 
Italian matters, see articles in the Chron- 
icle, 1867-8, and hitherto unpublished 
correspondence with T, F. Wetherell.) 

On his return from Ita^, Acton settled 
at the family seat at Aldenham, Shrophire, 
beginning to collect there the great Ubrary 
which reached a total of some 59,000 volumes. 
In 1859 he was elected to the House of 
Commons as whig M.P. for Carlow, and he 
sat for that constituency till 1865. He 
was then elected for Bridgnorth, in his own 
county, by a majority of one, and was 
unseated on a semtiny. His parliamentary 
career was not successful. He was no 
debater ; he only made a single short 
speech and put two questions while a 
member of the house. What he said of 
himself, ‘ 1 never had any oontemporaries,* 
rendered him unfit for the rough and 
tumble of political life. The House of 
Commons firovcd a thoroughly uncongenial 
atmosphere, but it brought him the acquaint- 
ance of Gladstone, who soon inspired 
Acton with devotional reverence. 

Acton proceeded to win intellectual 
and moral eminence at the expense of 
immediate practical influence. Even before 
he entered parliament he had actively 
joined those who were seeking to widen 
the horizons of English Roman Catholics. 
In 1858 be acquired an intereat in a 
liberal catholic monthly periodical, called 
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tlie * Rambler,’ which, having been started 
ten years before bv an Oicfoid convert, 
John Moore Gapes, had won the support of 
Newman. Acton’s fellow proprietors were 
Richard Simpson [q.v.] and Fr^erick Capes, 
and Simpson was serving as editor. In 
1869 Newman, whose aid was reckoned of 
great moment, succeeded Simpson as editor 
(cf. Gasquet, Lord Acton and hia Cirde, xxi), 
but the authorities urged his retirement 
within four months. Thereupon Acton 
became editor in name, although Simpson 
did most of the work. The periodical 
in its old shape came to an end in 1862. 
being convert^ into a quarterly, with the 
title * The Homo and Foreign Review.’ 
This review represents the high-water 
mark of «the liberal catholic movement. 
Probably no review of the reign of Queen 
Victoria maintained so high a standard of 
general excellence. Some of the strongest 
articles were vvritten by Acton himself, 
though his style had neither the point nor 
the difficulty of his later writings. Many 
of them have since been republished in the 
two volumes entitled * The History of 
Freedom ’ and ‘ Lectures and Essays on 
Modern History.’ The amazing variety of 
his knowledge is better shown in the 
numerous shorter notices of books, 
which betrayed an intimate and detailocl 
knowledge of documents and authorities. 
The new quarterly had, however, to run 
from the first the gauntlet of ecclesiastical 
criticism. Cardinal Wiseman publicly 
rebuked the editors in 1862. Acton in 
reply claimed for catholics the right to 
take ‘ a place in every movement that 
promotes the study of God’s works and the 
advancement of mankind.’ 

Acton attended in March 1864 the Con- 
gress of Munich, when Ddllinger pleaded 
on liberal grounds for a reunion of Christen- 
^ dom. Acton reported the proceedings 
in the ‘ Review.* His report awaken^ 
orthodox hostility, and when a papal brief 
addressed to the archbishop of Munich 
assorted that all Roman Catholic opinions 
were under the control of the Roman 
congregations, Acton stopped the review 
instil of waiting for the threatened veto. 
In withdrawing from ibis unequal contest, 
Acton, in a valedictory article called ‘ Con- 
flicts with Rome ’ (April), which he signed 
as proprietor, declared once more in 
stately and ^gnified language his loyalty 
at once to the church and to the principles 
of freedom and scientific inquiry. At 
the end of the jesa Pope Pius IX 
promulgated the encyclical * Quanta Cura ’ 
with the appended ‘Syllabus Enorum,’ 


which deliberaftely condemned all such 
efforts as those of Acton to make ^terms 
between the church and modem civilisation. 
At the* time Acton informed histmnstituents 
at Bridgnorth that he belonged rather to 
the soul than the body of the catholic church. 
This expressed very clearly the distinction 
dominant in bis mind between member- 
ship of the church of Homeland trust in 
the court of Rome. 

The * Review ’ was "^placed to some 
extent by a weekly Utorary and political 
journal called the ‘ Chronicle,’ which was 
started by T. F. Wetherell in 1867 With 
some pecuniary aid from Sir Rowland 
Blennerhassett fq. v. Suppl. TI], It 
ran for the most part on secular lines 
merely coloured by a Roman Catholic 
liberalism. A(‘.ton wrote regularly through 
1867 and 1868. In some of his articles, 
ti(4ably in that on Sarpi and others on the 
Roman question, he was seen at bis best. 
None of these contributions hav^p been re- 
printed. On the stoppage of the ‘ Chronicle ’ 
i at the end of 1868 ho again interested him- 
scilf in a journalistic venture of an earlier 
stamp. He helped Wetherell to launch in a 
new form and in the liberal catholic interest 
an old-established Scottish quarterly, the 
‘North British Review.’ Acton eagerly 
suggested writers and themes, and was 
himself a weighty contributor until the 
periodical cegs^ ' in 1872. For the first 
Clumber he wrote a learned article on 
‘ The Massacre of St. Bartholomew,’ wherein 
he sought to establish the complicity if 
not of the papacy, at least of the Popes 
in this great auto da fL Acton sub- 
sequently modified his conclusions. The 
article, which was afterwards enlarged and 
translated into Italian by Signor Tommaso 
Gar, was doubtless designed as a piece of 
polemics as well as an historical inquiry. 

Meanwhile, two lectures wliioh Acton 
dollvered at the Bridgnorth Literary and 
Scientific Institution — on the American 
Civil War (18 Jan. 1866) and on Mexico 
(10 March 1868)— illustrated his masterly 
insijght alike into past history and -current 
politics. In Nov. 1868 he stood unsuccess- 
fully for his old constituency of Bridgnorth. 
By that time Acton’s intimacy with Glad- 
stone, now the liberal prime minjster, had 
ripened into very close friendship. They 
were in Rome together in Deo. 1866, and 
Acton had guided Gladstone thrpsigh the 
great library of Monta^ Cassind. Acton 
was Gladstone’s junior by twenty-five years, 
and to the last he addieBsed the statesman 
with all the distant marks of respect due 
to a senior. But Acton influenced Gla4* 
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Btone more deeply than did my other 
smgle man. Gladstone had implicit faith 
in his learning and sagacity, and in such 
vital matters as home r^e and disestablish- 
ment Acton’s private influence was great 
if not decisive. Gladstone submittd to 
his oritioism nearly everything ho wrote. 
Acton was no admirer of Gladstone’s 
biblical criticism, and endeavoured, not 
always with success, to widen the scope of 
Gladstone’s reading. But from 1866 the 
fellowship between the two men grew 
steadily closer, and the older sought the 
gmdance and advice of his junior on all 
kinds of matters. On 11 Deo. 1869, while 
Acton was in Rome, he was on Gladstone’s 
recommendation raised to the peerage. He 
took the title of Baron Acton of Aldenham. 

At the time a new general council was 
sitting at Rome to complete the work 
begun at Trent and to formulate the 
dogma of papal infallibility. Acton was in 
jRwe to aid the small minority of prelates 
who were resisting the promulgation of the 
dogma. He worked hard to save the 
church from a position which in his view 
was not so much false as wicked. He urged 
the British governments of which Gladstone 
was the head, to interfere; but Arch- 
bishop Manning, whoso interest was on 
the opposite side, neutralised Acton’s in- 
fluence with the prime minister through his 
friendship with Lord Odo Russell, the un- 
oflicial British agent at Rome. Acton’s 
work at Rome was not confined to hearten- 
ing the opposition or to sending home 
his views to Gladstone. To DoUinger at 
Munich, the centre of the German opjjosition, 
he wrote long accounts (with the names in 
cypher) of the various movements and 
counter-movements. These were combined 
with letters from two other persons in the 
series published in the * Allgemeine Zeitung ’ | 
from December 1869 under the name i 
* Quirinus.* They were republislied at 
Munich in 1870 (4 pts.) and w^crc translated 
into English os ‘ Letters from Rome on the 
Council ^ (London, 3 ser., 1870). Acton ia 
only partially responsible for ‘Quirinus’s’ 
deliverances. In some places the sym- 
pathies of the writer are strongly Gallican — 
a point of view which appealed to DoUinger 
but never to his pupil. Acton’s difficulties 
at Rome were great. Many of the prelates 
who w^ere opposing the infallibility dogma 
regarded it as true, and objected only to 
its being defined, at that time and in 
ezis^g conditions. Acton was 'an open 
ass^ant of the doctrine itself. Conscious 
of inevitable defeat, the opposition eventu- 
ally withdrew from Rome, and the dogma 


was adopted by the council with unanimily# 
On 11 July 1870 Acton hod already anivM 
at his house at Tegemsee, and there in 
August he completed his * Sendschreiben an 
einen deutsohen Bischof des vatioanisohen 
Concils ’ (Nordlingen, 1870), in wldch he 
quoted from numerous anti-infaUibUists, 
living or dead, and asked whether their 
words still held good. But the catholic 
world, to which Acton appealed, accepted 
I the new law without demur. DoUinger 
refused, and was consequently ezeom- 
municatod (1 April 1871), while a small 
body of opponents formed themselves at 
Munich in Sept. 1871 into the ‘Old CathoUc ’ 
communion, which DoUinger did not join. 

Acton for the time stood aside and 
was unmolested. But lyhen in 1874 
Gladstone issued his pamphlet on ‘ The 
Vatican Decrees,’ the publication of which 
Acton liad not approved, he denied in 
letters to ‘ The Times ’ any such danger to 
the state as Gladstone anticipated from 
possible Roman Catholic sedition owing to 
their allegiance to a foreign bishop. Yet 
Acton, while defending his co-religionists 
in England, dealt subtle thrusts at the 
papacy. He made it clear that what pre- 
served his aUegiance and minimised his 
hostility to the Vatican Decrees was a sense 
that the church was holier than its officials, 
and the bonds of the Christian community 
were deeper than any dependent on the 
hierarchy. Acton was therefore able to 
speak of communion in the Roman church 
as ‘dearer than Ufe itself.* His present 
attitude, however, was suspected by the 
authorities. Archbishop Manning more 
than once invited an explanation. Acton 
replied adroitly that he relied on God’s 
providential government of His church, 
and was no more disloyal to the Vatican 
council than to any of its predecessors. 
After more correspondence Manning said he 
must leave the matter to the pope. Acton 
made up his mind that he would bo ex- 
communicated, and wrote to Gladstone that 
the only question was, when the blow would 
fall. But it did not faU. Perhaps aa a 
layman, perhaps as a peer, less probably 
as a scholar, he was left alone, and died 
in full communion with the Holy See. 

With the letters to ‘The Times’ of Nov. 
to December 1874 Acton’s polemical career 
closed. He admitted in a letter to Lady 
Blennerhassett that the explanations dven 
by Newman in the ‘ Letter to the Duke of 
Norfolk ’ on Gladstone’s expostulations 
(1875) would enable him to accept the 
decrees. But if he thought his fears of the 
decrees had been in some respects exagge- 
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rated, his hatred of ultramontanism was 
never appeased. 

Throng middle life Aoton diimed his 
time l^tween Aldenham, the Dalberg seat 
at Hermsheim on the Rhine, and a house 
at lance’s Gate in London. In 1879 
financial diffiofdties drove him to sell 
Hermsheim and to let Aldenham. He 
thenceforth spent the winter at Cannes 
and the autumn at the Aroo Villa at 
Tegemsee, Bavaria, which belonged to 
his wife’s family, and only parts of the 
spring or summer in London. He read 
more and wrote less than previously, but 
his historical writing lost nothing in depth. 
In the spring of 1877 he gave two lectures 
at Bridgnorth on the * History of Freedom 
in Antiquity .and in Christianity.’ Two 
articles in the ‘ Quarterly ’ on ‘ Wolsey 
and the Divorce of Henry VIII ’ (Jan. 1877) 
and on Sir Erskine May’s * Democracy in 
Eurom’ (Jan. 1878) and an article on 
Crosses ‘ life of George Eliot ’ in the * Nine- 
teenth Century ’ (March 1885) are exhaus- 
tive treatises. In 1886 ho helped to set on 
foot the * English Historical Review * 
and contributed to the first number a heavy 
but pregnant article on * German Schools 
of History’ (Gorman transl. 1887). In 
London be saw much of Gladstone and 
encouraged him in his home rule propa- 
ganda. A member of Grillion’s and The 
Club, ho was in intimate relations with 
the best English intellectual society. 
Honours began to flow in. In 1872 the 
University at Munich had given him an 
honorary doctorate, and in 1888 ho was made 
hon. LL.D. of Cambridge, and in 1889 hon. 
D.C.L. of Oxford. In 1891, on a hint from 
Gladstone, he was elected an honorary 
fellow of All Souls. When Gladstone 
formed his fourth administration in 1892, 
Aoton was appointed a lord -in-wai ting. 
Queen Victoria appreciated his facility 
of speech in German and liis German 
sympathies, but the position was irksome. 
•In 1895 came the great chance of Acton’s 
life in his "capacity of scholar. On Lord 
Robbery’s recommendation he became 
regius professor of modern history at 
Cambridge in succession to Sir John Seeley. 

Aoton was at once elected an honorary 
fellow of Trinity College, and took up 
his residenoe in Neville’s Court. He threw 
himself with avidity into professorial work. 
IBs inauwal lecture ou the study of 
history (11 June 1895) was a striking 
success ; it contained a stimulating ac- 
count of the development of modem 
historical methods and closed with an 
expression of that belief in the supremacy 


of the moral law in politics which was 
the dominant strain in Aoton. It was 
published with a bulky appendix of illus- 
trative quotations, illustrating at once the 
erudition and the weakness of Hie author, 
and was tronriated into German (Berlin, 
1897). 

Settled at Cambridge, Aoton began almost 
at once to lecture on the * Fren<m Revolu- 
tion ’ for the historical tripos. His 
lectures were largely attended, both by 
students and by the general public. They 
were read almost verbatim from manu- 
script with very rare asides. "The dignity 
of his delivery, his profound sense of the 
greatness^of ms tadr and of the paramount 
import of moral issues gave them a very 
impressive quality. Probably his half a 
dozen years at Cambridge were the happiest 
time in Acton’s life. He loved lo think 
of himself as a Cambridge man at last, 
and was as proud as a freshman of his 
rooms in College. He had the pleasure of 
finding eager pupils among some of the 
junior students. In 1899 and 1900 much 
of his energy was absorbed by the project of 
the ‘Cambridge Modern History.’ He 
did not originate it, but he warmly for- 
warded it, and acted as its first editor, with 
disastrous results to his health. On the 
business side he was never strong; and 
the effort of securing contributors, of 
direoting them and of co-ordinating the 
werrk was a greater strain than he could bear. 
He regarded his editorial position very 
seriouEuy ; and although nothing was pub- 
lished while he was still alive, yet nearly 
I the whole of the first volume and more 
than half the second were in type some 
two years before his death. The plan of 
the whole twelve volumes and the author- 
ship of many even of the later chapters 
were his decision.^ Unfortunately Acton 
contributed nothing himself. The notes 
prepared for what should have been the 
first chapter on ‘ The Legacy of the Middle 
Ages’ were not sufficiently advanced for 
pubheation. For all that the history 
remains a monument to his memory. In 
1901 his final illness overtook him ; suffer- 
ing from a paral 3 rtic stroke, he withdrew 
to Tegemsee, and after lingering some 
months he died there on 19 June 1902. 
He was buried at Tegemsee. 

Acton married on 1 Aug. 1865 the 
Countess Marie, daughter of Maximilian, 
Count Arco-Valley of Munich, a member of 
a distinguished and very ancient Bavarian 
house. His widow survived him with a 
son, Richard Maximilian, who succeeded him 
as second Baron Aoton, and three daughters. 
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Of two peodl drawings done in 1876 by 
Tanwortb Wells [q.v. Siwpl. 11] one 
is at.Grillioiii’B dub, Hotd Cecil, London, and 
^e other at Aldenham. He had berome 
F.S.A. in 1876, and was made K.C.V.O. in 
1897. Acton's valuable historical libraiy at 
Aldenham, containing over 59,000 volumes, 
was bought immediately after his death 
by jilr. Amrew Carnegie, and was present^ 
by him to John (afterwards Viscount) 
Morley. Lord Morley gave it in 1903 
to the University of Cambridge. The 
whole collection is divided into ^ classes 
under the main headings of (1) ecclesiastical 
history, (2) poh'tical history, and (3) subjects 
not falling under these two heads. The first 
heading Ulustrates with rare completeness 
the internal and ^external history of the 
papacy; under the second heading works 
on Germany, France, and Switzerland are 
represented with exceptional fulness (cf. 
Camh, Mod. Hist. vol. iv. pp. viii, 802). 
Acton’s books bear many traces of his 
method of reading. He was in the habit of 
drawing a fine ink line in the margin 
against passages which interested him, and 
of transcribing such passages on squares 
of paper, which he sorted into boxes or 
Solander cases. 

Apart from his periodical writings Acton 
only published during his lifetime some 
separate lectures and letters, most of which 
have been already mentioned. The two on 
‘liberty’ delivered at Bridgnorth in 1877 
appears also in French translations (Paris, 
1878). He edited Harpsfield's ‘ Narrative of 
the Divorce’ (book ii.) and * Letters of 
James II to the Abbot of La Trappe’ 
(1872-6) for the Philobiblon Society, and 

* IiM Matinees Royales,’ a hitherto unpub- 
lished work of Frederick the Great (London 
and Edinburgh, 1863). Since his death 
there have been issued his * Lectures on 
Modem History,’ edited with introduction 
by J. N. Figgis and R. V. Lawrence (1906) ; 
‘ The History of Freedom, and other 
Essays,’ introduction by the editors (1907) ; 

* Historical Essays and Studies ’ (1907) ; and 

* Lectures on the French Revolution ’ (1910). 
These four volumes, like his inaugural 
lecture, are fair evidence of his powers. The 
vast erudition, the passion for becoming 
intimately acquainted with many different 
periods, were a bar to production on a large 
scale. This was also ^dered by a 
certain lack of organising power and a 
deficient sense of proportion. He aban- 
doned his project for writing a * History of 
liberty,’ which indeed was never more than 
a chimera displaying his lack of archi- 
tectonic faculty. Nor did the notion of a 


history of the ‘ Council of Trat ’ fare any 
better, and of the projected biography oi 
DoUinger we have nothing but a single 
article on ‘Ddllinger’s Historical Wor£i’ 
from the * English Historical Review ’ (1890). 
His essays are really monographs, and in 
many cases either said the final word on a 
topic or advanced the knowledge of it very 
definitely. As an historian Acton held 
very strongly to the ideal of impartiality, 
yet his writings illustrate the impossibility 
of attaining it. The ‘ Lectures on Modern 
History’ are actually the development of 
the modem world as conceived by a con- 
vinced whig— and except in the actual 
investigation of bare facts no historian is 
less impartial and more personal in his 
judgments than Acton appears in the 
volume on the ‘ French Revolution.* His 
writing again has a note as distinctive as 
though very different from that of Macaulay. 
His style is difficult ; it is epigrammatic, 
packed with allusions, dignifi^, but never 
flowing. He has been termed a ‘ Meredith 
turned historian ’ ; but the most notable 
qualities are the passion for political right- 
eousness that breathes in all his utterances, 
the sense of the supreme worth of the in- 
dividual conscience and the inalienable 
desire for liberty alike in church and 
state. 

[Personal knowledge; The TimeB,20 June 1902; 
unpublished oorrespondence with DoUinger, 
Newman, Gladstone, Lady Blennerhassett, 
and others ; editorial introductions to Lectures 
on Modern History (1906) and the History 
of Freedom (1907); Letters of Lord Acton 
to Mary Gladstone (with memoir by Herbert 
Paul), 1904 ; Gasquet, Lord Acton and his 
Circle, 1906 ; Edinburgh Review, April 1903 ; 
Independent Review, art. by John PoUock, 
October 1904 ; Bryce’s Stupes in Contem- 
porary Biography, 1903 ; Morley’s Life of 
Gladstone, 1904, ii. and iii..; Grant Duff’s 
Notes from a Diary ; PurcoU’s Life of 
Manning, 1896 ; WUfrid Ward’s Life" of 
Cardinal Newman, 1912. A bibliography, 
edited by Dr. W. A. Shaw foi; the Bioyal 
Historical Society, 1903, gives most of Acton’s 
writings whether in books or periodicals. 
Various sections of the catalogue of the Acton 
collection have been published in the Cam- 
bridge University LibraQr Bulletin (extra 
series)]. j; N. F. 

ADAM, JAMES (1860-1907), dassioal 
scholar and Platonist, bom on 7 April 1860 
at Kinmuck in the parish of KeithnaU near 
Inverurie in Aberdeenshire, was second 
child and only son of James Adam and 
Barbara Anderson. The father owned the 
general store and tailor’s shop which served 
the neighbouring countryside; he died of 
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'tion^weie edited with a short memoir by hia 
widow and published ip 1908 (2xid edit. 1909). 
A ocdleotion of his essays and leotures was 
edited 1>y Mrs. Adam in 1911 under the 
title of *The Vitality of Platonism* and 
pther Essa^’ These collated papm best 
illustrate me bent of Adam’s mind in later 
life. For many years he had been deeply 
interested in the relationship between 
Greek philosophy and the New Testament. 
Though he would not have said with 
Westoott that ‘ the final cause of Greek was 
the New Testament*’ he certainly tended 
to regard Greek philosophy pre-eminently 
as a * Praeparatio Evangelica*’ and his 
occasional lectures on such semi-religious 
topics at summer meetings in Cambridge 
found largo and appreciative audi- 
ences. Witty and paradoxical in conversa- 
tion* though with a vein of melancholy in 
his nature, Adam found fullest scope for his 
abilities as a teacher, and to education in 
the highest sense all his work as lecturer 
and writer was devoted. 

[Information from the family ; the Memoir 
by hia wife quoted above ; intimate personal 
knowledge for over twenty-five years.] P. G. 

ADAMS* JAMES WILLIAMS (1839- 
1903)* army chaplain, in India* born on 
24 Nov. 1839 in Cork* was only son of three 
children of James O’Brien Adams, magis- 
trate of Cork (d, 1854), by his wife Elizabeth 
Williams. Educated at Hamlin and Porter’s 
School, on the South Mall* Cork, he pro- 
ceeded to Trinity College, Dublin* where 
he graduated B.A. in 1861. He always 
exodled in athletics, and was regarded as 
st^nrost man in Ireland* vying with 
his Wend F^erick Burnaby [q. v.] in gym- 
nastic feats. He was ordained deacon 1863 
and priest 1864 and served curacies at 
Hyde* Hampshire (1863-d)* and at Shottes- 
brook* Berkshire (1865-6). In Oct. 1866 he 
became a chi^lain on the Bengal establish- 
tpioiit under Bishop Robert li&lman [q. v.] 
at Osloutta. Here he had a severe attack 
of fever* and after sick leave to Ceylon 
was appointed to Peshawar. There he was 
indefaSmmble in visiting the out stations 
Naoi^ahra and^^^hat; he did much in 
restoring and beautifring the church and 
the cemetery at Peshawar* and received 
the thanks cu government for his exertions 
in the cholera camps during two outbreaks. 
Save for some months at Mahabad (March 
to Deo. 1870) he remained at Peshawar 
tin December 1872. He was then stationed 
at the' camp qf exercise at Hassan Abdul. 
. army headquarters till March 1873, and in 
^ 1874 he was sent to Kashmir on spedal 
duly. Here he built* in great part with 


his own hands, a church of pine logs, 
where services were frequently held tot 
the numerous visitors to Gulmarg and 
Sonamarg ; it was subsequently burnt 
down by accident. 

In January 1876 Adams was ap- 
pointed to Meerut* and in December took 
charge of the cavalry and artillery camp 
for the Delhi durbar on the visit of 
the Prince of Wales (afterwards King 
Edward VII). 

Subsequently he had experience of much 
active warfare. In Nov. 1878 he joined 
the Kuram field force under Sir Frederick 
(afterwards Earl) Roberts, and was engaged 
in all the operations in the advance on 
Kabul. At Villa Kazi on 11 Dec. 1879 
he risked his life in rescuing several men 
of the 9th lancers* who were in danger 
of drowning in a watercourse whUe the 
Afghans wore near at hand. Ix)rd Roberts 
witnessed Adams’s exploit and recom- 
mended him for the Victoria Cross* which 
he received from Queen Victoria on 4 Aug. 
1881. He also took part in the march of 
Lord Roberts from Kabul to Kandahar 
in August 1880, and was present at the 
battle of Kandahar on 1 Sept. 1880. 

On returning to India after furlough in 
1881 Adams spent a year at Lucknow. 
During three years (1883-6) at Naini Tal 
he was instrumental in the erection of an 
cast window and rcredos in memory of the 
victims of the great landsUp. In 1885 he 
accompanied the field force under Lord 
Roberts up country in Burma* and he 
took part in the operations there. He 
had already received the bronze star for 
the Kabul - Kandahar march and the 
Afghan war medal with four clasps* Kan- 
dahar* Kabul* Gharaaiab* and Peiwar 
Kotal ; he was now awarded the Burmah 
field force medal. 

Through twenty years’ service in India 
Adams was ' the idol of the soldiers.’. In 
1886 he settled in England* and from 1887 
to 1894 he held the rectory of Postwiok 
near Norwich. After two years’ rest in 
Jersey he became in 1896 vicar of Stow 
Bardolph with Wimbotaham near Down- 
ham Market. He was appointed in 1900 
honorary chaplain to Queen Victoria* and 
King Edward Vn made him chaidain in 
ordinary in 1901, In 1902 he left Stow for 
the small living of Aehwdl, near Oak- 
ham. There he died on 20 O^, 11^8. On 
30 June 1903 Dublin Utfiveraity had con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of M. A 
While in Endand on furloi:^ 4e married 
on 16 Aug. 1881 Alice Maiy, daughter of 
General m Thomas WilUure fq. v.l 
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She eorvived him with AH only daughte^t, 
Edith Juliet Mhxy* 

Three brass taUete were ereo^ to his 
memory— one by the patron. Sir Thomas 
Hare, in Stow Haidolph ohuroh; another 
by Lord Roberts in a little church in the 
fen district of Stow, built as a memorial ; 
and the third in Peshawar Church, put 
^ up in 1910 by friends who had known 
‘ Pa^ Adams ’ in Peshawar or during the 
Afghan war. 

[Private information from his widow; 
Army Lists ; The Times, October 1903 ; 
H. B. Hanna, The Second Afghan War, 
1910, iii. 181 ; Lord Roberts, Porty-one 
Years in India, pp. 142, 143, and 275; 
Burke's Baronetage.] H. M. V. 


ADAMS, WILLIAM DAVENPORT i 
(1851-1904), journalist and compiler, bom | 
at Brixton on 25 Dec. 1851, was elder i 
son of William Henry Davenport Adams 
(1828-1891) [q. v. Suppl. I] by Ids wife i 
Sarah Esther Morgan. Entering Merchant > 
Taylors* School in January 1863, he went 
to Edinburgh University, but ill-health ; 
precluded his securing any academic dis- 1 
tinction. Becoming a journalist, ho was 
appointed in 1875 leader-writer and literary 
and dramatic critic for the ‘ Glasgow 
Daily News,* aiid later he edited the even- 
ing and weekly editions. From 1878 to 
1880 he was editor of the * Greenock 


Advertiser*; from J880 to 1882 acting, 
editor of the * Nottingham Guardian”; 
from 1882 to 1885 editor of the ‘Derby 
Mercury*; and from 1885 till bis death 
literary editor and dramatic critic of the 
London * Globe.* 

Adams’s main interest lay in the drama, 
and the leisure of twenty years was devoted 
to the compilation of * A Dictionary of the 
Drama,’ which was to be * a guide to the 
plays, playwrights, players, and play- 
houses of the United Kingdom and America, 
from the earliest times to the present day.’ 
Only the first of the two projected volumes 
(A-O) was completed at Adams’s death at 
Putney on 27 July 1904. He was buried at 
Putney Vale (teetery. On 19 Oot. 1876 
he married Caroline Estelle, daughter of 
John Kfhmer, a Polish e:^e of noble 
iamil5r. 

Besides the oompiehensive but unfinished 
* Dietionaiy of the Drama ’ (1904), Adams 

S iblished : 1. * A Diotiona^ of English 
terature,^ being a oampreheosive guide j 
to English authors and their works,* 1878. 

: 2. * By-Ways in Book-Land,* 1888. 3. * A 
; Book of BittleMue,’ 1891. 4. * With Pdet 
land Player: Easaye on literaturo and 
ItiieStagapMSOL 


fThe TimeB and Globe, 28 July 1^'i 
TfiMire, 1894 (portrait); Reg. Mero&ht 
Taylors* School ; private information.] L. M.^ 

ADAMS-ACTON, JOHN (1830-1910), 
sculptor, bom at Acton Hill, Middlesex, on 
11 Dec. 1830, was the son of William^. 
Adams, a tailor, of Acton Hill by his wife 
Helen Elizabeth Humphreys {Par, Reg,), 
Two sons and three daughters survived the 
father. The second dau|^ter, Clarissa, en- 
gaged in art and exhibited at the l^yal 
Ac^emy. To avoid confusion with otW 
artists of the same name, Adams adopted 
in 1869 the additional surname of Acton 
from his birthplace. 

Educated at Lady Byron’s school, Ealing, 
be received his first tuition as a sculptor 
under Timothy Butler. He subsequently 
worked in the, istudio of Matthew Noble 
[q. V.], and during 1853-8 studied at 
the Royal Academy Schools, where his 
pmmif^ was liberally recognised. He 
won first medals in the antique and life 
classes, and the gold medal for an original 
sculpture group, ‘Eve supplioating for- 
givonesfl at the feet of Adam,* in December 
1855. As a student he exhibited a me- 
dallion of Dr. Chalton in 1864, and other 
medallions in 1865 and 1856. In 1858 he 
gained the Academy’s travelling student- 
ship, and was at Rome till 1865. There his 
success in portraiture, to which he devoted 
his main efforts, excited the admiration 
of John Gibson [q. v.], who sent many 
visitors to his studio. 

After 1866 Acton settled in London, where 
he was soon busily employed. He executed 
the Wesley memorial in Westminster Abbey, , 
the Cruikshank memorial in St. Pauf’s^ 
Cathedral, the statue of Wesley before 
the City Road chapel, and the men^Mial 
of Cardinal Manning in the new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Westminster. He 
also executed a colossal statue of Sir 
Titus Salt, erected near Bradford Town. 
Hall in 1874, and statues of Queen ' 
Victoria for Kingston and the Baham^ of 
Mr. Gladstone, a close friend anX the 
godfather of his fourth son, for BliKddmni 
and Liverpool, and of Bislmp WaldaKiave 
for Carlisle Cathedra), ^ward as . 
Prince of Wales, sat to him many times, 


and the Emperor and Empress Frede^ok 
of Germany showed interest in :hiB ^ amk 
He exhibited r^ilarly at . the Royal 
Academy till 1892, sending there statass 
busts of Gladstone (im, 1868, 186^ 
1873, 1879), Lord Broug^^867, i888k 
Jolm Bright (1870), Gtoles m&asia (1871), 
Charles Sjmrgeoa (1874), VbA jEtiOml 
(1874), Archbl&op Msa^{l884), tbe 
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ofaBeagonafield (1885), and Leo XIII aty, and jdn^' the editorial ataff od the 
(1888). Othen aat, to him were. * EnoyolonaBdia Britannica’ (9th edition). 
Genoa DC^^orth, ‘ Lord Shafteabury, To the third and fourth volomea of that 
Dr. Parlier,jHr. Fawcett, Lord Napier of work he contributed a large ntmber of 
Mag4w3ft» Oobden, Lord Roberta, Dean articlea on subjects of genera] literatiue, 
)PaxEidiv Sir 'Wilfrid Latlaon, Sir Isaac and in the thhKl volume began a series of im- 
Bblden, Sir Edwin Landseer, and many portant philosophical artimea. The article 
acadgmiciaDs. Of his ideal worki on Francis Bacon (which James Speddins 
the best were ‘ The First Sacrifice/ ‘ The [q. v.] had originally undertake and had < 
Lady of the Lake/ Pharaoh’s Daughter,’ relinquished) first gave public proof of 
*Zenobia,’ and *The Millennium/ Adao^on’s powers as a philosophic 

Acton’s last work, which was left un- critic and historian. There followed bio- 

finished, was a small figure of * The Angel graphies of Hume, Kant, Fichte, and 

of Peace.* He died at his wife’s home, Schelling, and the very learned artiole on 
Ormidale, Brodick, in the Isle of Arran, Lode. 

which he visited every summer, on 28 Oct. ^ the summer of 1876 Adamson was 
1910. appointed professor of philosophy and 

Acton married on 16 Aug. 1876, at St. political economy at Owens College, 
Mark’s Church, Hamilton Terrace, London, Manchester, in succession to W. Stanley 
Marion Hamilton of the Isle of Arran, an Jeyons [q. v.] After six years he was 
authoress writing under the name * Jeannie relieved of the work of lecturing in 
Hering/ He had four sons and three economics ; but he greatly extended the 
daughtejB. Two of his sons, Harold and philosophical -teaching, especially after 
Murray, practised their father’s artl 1880, when the creation of the Victoria 

[The Times, 29 Oct. 1910 ; Daily Telegraph University gave him freedom to plan the 
andMomingPost,! Nov. 1910; Graves’s Roy. work in accordance with his own views. 
Acad. Exhibitors ; Art Journal, Nov. 1910 ; He was made hon. LL.D. of Glasgow in 
Studio, Nov. 1910 ; Hodgson and Eaton, The 1883. 

Royal Academy and its Members, 1905; in- In 1893 ho was appointed by the crown 
formati<vi supphed by Mrs. Acton and others.] to the chair of logic in the university of 

S. E. F. Aberdeen. He removed to Glasgow in 
ADAMSON, ROBERT (1862-1902), 1895 on his election to the professorship 
philosopher, bom at Edinburgh on 19 Jan. of logic and rhetoric there, ^tween 1886 
1862, was fifth of the six children of Robert and 1901 he acted on six occasions as 
Adamson and Mary Agnes Buist. The examiner for the moral science tripos 
father was a writer (t.e. solicitor) in Dunbar at Cambridge. For five years (1887-91) 
and afterwards at Coldstream, but had he was one of the examiners in mental and 
removed with his family to Edinburgh moral science in the University of London, 
bcifore the birth of his son Robert, and He was also the first external examiner in 
died when the latter was three years old. philosophy to the newly founded Uni- ^ 
The boy passed from Daniel Stewart’s versity of Wales (1896-9). On 5 Feb. 1902 
Hospital, Edinbrngh, to Edinburgh Uni- ho dM of enteric fever at Glasgow; 1^ 
versity Jn November 1866, and after body was cremated at the Western Necro- 
obtaining first prizes in metaphysics and polls.. In 1881 he married Margaret, 
in English literature, graduate, in 1871, daughter of David Duncan, a Manchester 
with first-class honours in philosophy and merchant, who survived him with two so^ns 
with a scholarship awarded to the best and four daughters, 
graduate in that subject. He spent the Adamson took an active part in academic 
summer of 1871 at Heidelberg, and acted business. At Manchester be supported 
as assistant in the following winter to Henry warmly the admission of women i^udents 
Calderwood [q. v. Suppl. 1], professor of to college and university on equal' term^ 
moral philos(mhy at Edinburgh, and in with men ; he threw himself zealously 
1872-4 to A. Campbell Fraser, professor of into the movement for an independent 
logic andmetaphysics. During these years he university, and when the Victoria University 
re^ omnivorously in the Signet library and was created in 1880 he took a eminent part 
elsewhere, and gained other jpost-graduator in its organisation. He acted as temporary 
scholarships or fellowships, including the .registrar, was first secretary and aftorwards 
Ferguson scholarship and the Shaw fellow- chairman of the new board of studies, 
ship, both open to graduates of any Scottish and gave important assistance to the 
univeraity. In 1874 he was appointed addi- institution of the university department 
tional examiner in philosophy in the univer- for training elementary teachers. At 
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Glasgow he served on the 061^ aa well as 
on the senatiis, and took a leading part in 
the early stages of the movement which 
afterwaids resulted in substituting a three- 
term systen^^for the unbroken session of 
the Scottish universities. He was also a 
keen politician, and gave active support 
to the advanced liberm party. 

Adamson’s literaiy activity, which was 
unusually great in youthful manhood, 
afterward diminished, largely owing to the 
demands of lecturing work and academic 
business, and partly at any rate to a 
gradual change in his philosophical views. 
But his lectures to his students gave the 
results of his original thinking. The stand- 
point adopted in his earlier work was 
idealistic, and akin to the prevalent 
neo-Hegelianism. But he found increasing 
' difficulties in working out a coherent inter- 
pretation of reality on these b‘nes, and in 
adapting to such an intorpretafinn the 
knowledge of nature, mind and history 
arrived at by modern science. In his 
later thinking his alutude tx) idealism 
changed, and he aimed at a constnictive 
philosophy from a point of view which he 
did not refuse to describe as naturalism or 
realism. By this term, however, he did 
nr)t mean that the external mechanism 
of things in space and time was equivalent 
to the sum- total of reality, but rather 
that truth in philosophy is to bo reached 
by turning from abstract conceptions to | 
concrete experience. Mind has indeed 
come into being, but it is noC on that 
account, loss essential than, or inferior to, 
nature ; each is a partial manifestation 
of reality. An outline of a theory of | 
knowledge on these linos is given in the 
concluding part of his posthumously 
published lectures on * Modem Philo- 
sophy ’ ; but this theory was never worked 
out by him in detoil, nor subjected to the 
same thorough '^criticism as idealistic 
philosophies received at his hands. Both 
in his earlier and in bis later period his 
own views are developed by means of a 
critical study of the history of thought. 
Following the biological analogy of * re- 
capitulation ’ he found in the history of 
philosophy a treatment, only more elaborate 
and leisurely, of the same questions as 
those which face the individual inquirer. 
In general his work is distinguish^ by 
extensive and exact learning, by keen per- 
ception of the essential points in a problem, 
by great power of clear and sustained 
reason^, by complete impartiality, and 
by rigid exclusion of metaphor and the 
imaginative factor. 

VOL. Lxvn.— SUP. n. 


In addition to articles in the * ESnqyolopfla- 
dia Britannioa,’ the * Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ * Mind,’ and elsewhere, Adam- 
son was author of the following works : 

1. ^ Roger Bason: the philosophy of 
science in the middle ages (an introdnotory 4 
address),’ Manchester, 1876. 2. *0n the 
Philosophy of Kant’ (Shaw Fellowship 
Lectures, 1870), Edinbuigh, 1870 (trans- 
lated into German by Professor C. Sohaar- 
sohmidt, * unter Mitwirkung des Verfmers,’ 
Leipzig, 1880). 3. * Fichte’ (Philosophical 
dassios for ]^glish Readers), Edinburgh, 
1881. After his death there appeared : 4. 
*The Development of Modem Philosophy, 
with other Lectures and Essays,’ ed. by 
W. R. Sorloy, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1903 (with 
complete bibliography). 5. * The Develop- 
ment of Greek Philosophy* od. by W. K. 
Sorloy and R. P. Hardio, Edinburgh, 1908. 

6. ‘A Short HLstery of Logic,’ ed. by 
W. R. S<*rley Edinburgh, 1011. “ 

A medaUion of Adamson, executed in 
1003 by Mr. Gilbert Bayes, was presented 
by old students and 'otW friends to the 
University of Glasgow in February 1904. 
Later in the same year, a replica of this 
medallion was presented by another body 
of subscribers to the University of Man- 
chester, and the Adamson Lecture there 
was founded in his memory ; at the Sfune 
fime his philosophical boo^ numbeijiig 
about 4387 volumes, were presented to the 
Manchester University by Mrs. Adamson 
(see Manchester Guardian^ 4 June 1004). 

[Memorial introduction prefixed to Develop- 
ment of Modern Philosophy, 1903 ; Prof. (Sir) 
Henry Jones in Mind, July 1002 ; private 
information. For an account of bis philo- 
sophy Bee Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, in Mind, 
January 1904, and Ueberweg-Heinze, Grundriss 
dor Goschichte der Philosopliie,10th edit. 1909, 
part iv. pp. 635-7.] W* R. S. 

ADDERLEY, SirCHARLES BOWYBR, 
first Babon Norton (1814-1905), statesman, 
bom at Knighton House, Leicestersbiie, on 
2 Aug. 181 4, waseldest son of Clharles Clement 
Adderley ( 1 780-1 818) by his wife Azma Maria 
(d. 1827), daughter of Sir Edmund Bumey 
Cradock-Hartopp, first baronet, a descen- 
dant of Oliver Cromwell. On the death 
without issue of his great-uncle, Charles 
Bowyor Adderley of Hams Hall, War- 
wickshire, on 12 April 1826, Charles suc- 
ceeded to the great family estates round 
Birmingham, and in Warwickshire and 
Staffor&hirc. Therou]^ he was taken 
from school at Redland near Bristol, and 
placed under a clerical tptor of low church 
views, who deepened the evangelical 
convictions with which his parents had 

0 
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imbued him. In 1832 he ' b^me a 
oentleman-ooiimioner at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where his" piety suffered no 
diminution, while he aoqu^^ a knowledge 
of musio and art and a love of horse 
riding and of tobacco. He rode daily till 
he was eigl^-eight, and hunted for many 
vears. At Christ Church he began, too, a 
life-long friendship with John Robert 
Godley [q. v.], who greatly influenced him. | 
He took a pass degree in 1835. | 

From 1836 to 1841 Adderley mainly 
engaged in travel, study, and the manage- 
ment of his estates. He sought to develop 
his property on enlightened principles. When 
he came of age in 1835 the estate at Saltley 
near Birmingham supported a population 
of 400, which grew to 27,000 in his lifetime. 
Planning the streets of the town in 1837 
so as to avoid the possibility of slums, ho may 
be called th(i father of town-planning. In 
providing, endowing, and suj)porting places 
of worship in Saltley he spent 70,000/. 
He gave Adderley Park to Birmingham ; 
in 1847 h6 promoted the foundation of 
the Saltley Churcjh Training College (in 
which he was interested to the end) and 
in 1 852 he founded the Saltley Reformatory 
on the model of that of Mettray in 
France. 

The family residence at Hams Hall was 
not far from the home of Sir Robert Peel at 
Drayton Manor, Tamwfjrth. Peel urged 
Adderley to entcT ParUanient and in June 
1841 ho was elected as a tory for the 
northern divisiem of Staffordsliirc. He 
held the seat through eight elections, retir- 
ing in 1878. Adderley opposed Peel’s free 
tr^e policy of 1846, although he fonnally 
abandoned protection at the general 
election of 1852. He took at first little 
part in debate, but wrote occasionally 
in 1848 on general topics in the ‘ Morning 
Oironicle’ and on colonial subjects in the* 
‘Spectator’ in 1864. 

Gradually colonial questions roused 
Adderley’s enthusiasm, and he soon 
rendered services of the first importance 
to colonial development. In 1849 he 
joined his friends Godley, Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield [q. v.], and Lord 
Lyttelton in founding the Church of 
England colony of Canterbury in New 
Ze^and. In the same year he stren- 
uously resisted Lord Grey’s proposal 
to transport convicts to the Cape, and 
elaborate his argument in a pamphlet, 

* Transportation not necessary^ (1851). 
To Adderley’s advocacy the Cape colonists 
assigned the government’s abandonment 
of its threat to send Irish political convicts 


among theiv ^y mtitude 

they named Adderley stoeet after him. 
Penal colonial settlements were abrogated 
in 1852, partly owing to Adderley’s 
activity. 

Meanwhile Adderley helped Wakefield to 
found in 1849 the Colonial Reform Society 
for promoting oolonial self-government, ^ 
and of that society he became secretary. 

In * The Australian Colonies Bill DUcussed ’ 
(1849) he urged complete delegation of 
powers to the colony while throwing on 
it the cost of any imperial assistance. 
The independent constitution of New 
Zealand was drafted at Hams Hall in 1850 * 
and the constitution of the other colonies 
followed this precedent. In * Some Reflec- 
tions on the Speech of Lord John Russell on 
Colonial Policy’ (1850) Adderley declared 
that princif)lcB of self-government could 
alone yield ‘ thriving colonies, heartily 
and inseparably and usefuUy attached 
to England.’ Ho powerfully developed his 
views in ‘The Statement of the Present 
Cape Case’ (1851); in his * Remarks on 
Mr. Godley’s Speech on Self-government 
for New Zealand ’ (1867) ; in his letter to 
Disraeli on ‘ The Present Relation of England 
with her Colonies ’ (1861 ; 2nd edit. 1862) ; 
and finally in lus ‘ Review of “The Colonial 
Policy of Lord John Russell’s Administra- 
tion,” by Earl Grey [1853], and of subsequent 
Colonial History ’ (1869, 3 pts.), a compre- 
hensive survey of the progress of oolonial 
freedom. At the age of ninety, in his 
‘ Imperial Fellowsliip of Self -governed 
British Colonies’ (1903), he enunciated 
anew his lifelong conviction that * colonial 
sclf-admiTiistration and imperial fellowship* 
are ‘ co-ordinate elements * in true 
colonial relationship.’ 

In Lord Derby’s first administration of 

1852 Adderley refused the, secretaryship 
of the board of control, and oontinu^ to 
advocate as a private* member of the 
House of Commons social and educational 
as well as colonial reforms with an indepen- 
dence of party cries which earned him the 
epithet of liberal-conservative. In 1862 

I he int/:^uced a reformatory schools bill, 
for bringing refractory childzen or yourig 
criminals under educational control. In 

1853 he opposed with great foresight the 
abandonment of the Orange River sove- 
reignty. In 1864 he was responsible for 
the Young Offenders Act (a part of his 
‘reformatory’ policy), and he introduced 
the Manchester and Salford education 
bill, in which a local education rate was 
first proposed. In ‘Punishment is not 
Education ’ (1856) and in his ‘ Trapt on 
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Tickets of Leave’ (1857)^ lie pushed sought «b monoile his oonsexvative faith 
further his plea that education n^ht cure with advanced ideas of ctodal te^om 
crime more effectually than punishment, and progress. 

On the formation of Lord Derby’s Addeney continued in office wl^n 
second ministry in Feb. 1858 Adderley Disraeli succeeded Lord Derby as prime 
was appointed vice-president of the edu- minister. He resigned with his colleagues t 
cation committee of the privy council, and in .Dec. 1868, and was made K.(1M.Q. 
was admitted to the privy council. His next year by Gladstone, the new liberal 
office also constituted him president of prime minister, who was a personal 
the board of health, and a charity com- friend. ’ 1 am glad our opponents decorate 
missioner. The educational situation was our bench,’ remarked Disraeli. Adderley 
peculiarly interesting. On 21 June 1858 was made chairman of the sanitary oom- 
Adderley in moving the education vote gave mission which reported in 1871 and led to 
the first official estimate of the cost of a the passing of the Public Health Acts of 
national system of elementary educatJon : 1872 and 1875.^ He took a prominent 
he put the amount at a million pounds per ! part in opposing Irish disestablishment, 
annum. At the same time he |)ointed Wien Ihsraeli returned to office in 
out that that was the first day t)n which the , February 1874, Adderley been me president 
, UnivtTsity of Oxford was conducting its of the board of trade, but owing to his 
middle class examinniions throughout the > frank indopendonco. which the prime 
country, and was thereby inaugurating a minist(‘r ff'arcd, lu* y-^as not admitt^ to 
new correlation oi the iinivfrrfiitioH to ^ the- cabinet. ‘ Siuglc -hearteduoss, unfailing 
national life. Next day the tii-st royal j temper, and unwearied zeal ’ characterised 
commissioi^ on elementary education wa« | his departmental work. The amendment 
gazett'd. I of the merchant shipping law was his first 

During liis brief term of office? Adderley | offic ial concern in the House of Commons, 
consolidated the accumulated ininntes of j and he w^as brought into painful conflict 
the council on education, prepared the way j with Samuel Plimsoll [q. v. Suppl. IJ. 
for the revised code, i)ass(?d a Jleformatory j Adderley’s bill of 1875 was assailed by 
-\ct amending that of 1854, and (faithful to | Plimsoll and withdrawn. In 1876 another 
the principle of devolution) passed a first ! bill which legalised a ’ loadline ’ usually 
Local Government Act, the term ‘local namtxl after Plimsoll, although Adderley 
government * being his own invention. | claimed it os his own, was introduced: imd 
lnMarchl859 Adderley, though a minister I pasBi^d. On 8 March 1878 Adderley 
of the crown, voted against a second read- i retired from office with a peerage, assuming 
ing of his government’s reform bifi. On the | the title of Baron Norton. In the same 
defeat of I^ord Derby’s ministr 3 '^ he resigned | year he presided at the Cheltenham meeting 
office, and Lord Palmerston became prime ! of the Social Science Congress, and he 
minister. The outbreak of the Maori war was a frequent speaker in the House of 
in New Zealand in 1860 moved him Lords on education and colonial and' social 
deeply, but he advised the colonists to questions. In 1880 he refused an offer of 
provide an army of their own, while the governorship of Bombay. In his 
urging that all parts of the Empire should | speech in the upper liouse on the Educa- 
givo mutual help in case of need. In the ■ tion Code of May 1 882 (reprinted as a 
same year he introduced without success | pamphlet) he practically advocated free 
an education bill which aimed at making ! cnlucation and protested against the oom- 
education compulsory. In Lord Derby’s ; ploxity of the with its detailed S3n3tem 
third administration of 1866 Adderley i of payment by results. He sat on the re- , 
became under-secretary for the colonics, f ormatory and industrial schools commission 
and was immediately confronted by the , (1883) and on the education commissions 
difficult case of Governor Eyre [see Eybe, I of 1883-4 and 1887. In 1884 he promoted 
Edward John, Suppl. II], whom he 1 the cumpromiso between the two houses on 
loyally defended from the attoeks of John I the liberal government’s reform bill. 

Stuart Mill (cf. Finlason’s Hist, of the j Norton had long played an active part in 
Jamaica Caae^ 1869). In the same session i religious affaim. ^ early as 1849 he had 
he carried through the House of Commons ! published a devotio|ml ‘ Essay on Human 
the British North America Act (1867), Happiness* (rev. edit. 1854). In his *Be- 
' which created the Dominion of Canada, flections on the Rev. Dr. Hook’s Sermon on 
Amid his pn.rfi«-iin[*^n occupations, “ the Lord’s Day ” ’ (1856) he dwelt on the 
Adderley published ‘Europe Incapable of need of popular parks, gardens, and reading- 
American Democracy (1867)> in which he rooms for Sunday recreation and religious 
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oontemplatioiL A strong churchman, he 
yet advocated in 1889 a union between 
the Church of England and the Wesleyans, 
and he develops an aspiration to heal 
Protestant schism and stay controversy in 
*High and Low Church* (1892, 2nd ed. 
1803). His hope of reconciling apparently 
opposing social as well as religious forces 
found expression in his * Socialism * (1895), 
in which respect for manual labour and zeal 
in social service and social reform were 
shown to harmonise with conservative and 
Christian feeling. In his * Reficctions on 
the Course from the Go^l* (1898, 2nd od. 
1890) Norton discussed the formation of 
character. His religious views kept him 
in touch with all classes of thinkers, and 
neither doctrinal nor political differences 
affected his private fricndstiip. With Mr. 
Gladstone especially ho was long on cordial 
teims. Gobden and Bright were among 
his political friends, and he reckoned Arch- 
bishop Benson, Cardinal Manning, Hr. Dale, 
and Edward King, bisliop of Lincobi, among 
his intimate acquaintances. To the end 
of his life Norton wrote long letters to ‘The 
Times* on his favourite themes of social 
reform, education, and colonial affairs. 
H^ was no brilliant writer nor speaker, 
and was reckoned by political colleagues to 
be tenacious and outspoken to the verge of 
obstinacy and bluntness, but his views were 
enlightened, generous, and far-seeing, and 
they influenced tlio progress of public 
opinion. A skilled musician and a com- 

g itent art critic, Norton died at Hams 
all on 28 March 1905, and was buried in 
the family vault in Lea Marsion Church. 
Adderley on 28 July 1842 married Julia Anne 
Eliza, daughter of ^andos, first Baron Leigh 
of Stonclcigh. There were ten children — 
five sons and five daughters, lie was 
succeeded as second Baron Norton by 
his eldest son, Charles Ix'igh Adderley. 
His youngest son, James Granville, tnicamc 
vicar of Saltley in 1904. Lady Norton 
died on 8 May 1887. 

A portrait was painted in 1890 by 
Jacomb Hood. George Richmond, R.A., 
made a drawing for Grillion’s Club. A 
cartoon by ‘Spy* appeared in ‘Vanity 
Fair’ 1892. The Norton Memorial Hall at 
Saltley was erected in Norton's memory. 


[W. S. C. Pemberton's Life of Lord Norton, 
1814r-1905, Statesman and Philanthropist, 
1909, contains autobiographic notes, with por- 
traits r see also The Times, 29 March 1905 ; 
Hansard's Reports ; Burke's Peerage ; J. R. 
Godley’s Letters edited by Adderley for 
private circulation ; Adderleys works.] 

J. E. G. DB M. 


ADLER, HERMANN (1839-1011), chief 
rabbi of the united Hebrew oongwations 
of the British empire, bom at SSmover 
on 30 May 1839, was second son of two sons 
and three daughters of Nathan Marcus 
Adler [q. v.], ohief rabbi, by his first wife 
Henrietta Worms. Through his mother 
Adler was cousin of Henry de Worms, first « 
Baron Firbright [q. v. Suppl. II]. Hb elder 
brother, Marcus Nathan (1837-1910), was 
vice-president of the Institute of Aotuaries 
and a founder of the Royal Statistical and 
London Mathematical Societies. Brought 
to London in Juno 1845, when his father 
became chief rabbi of England, Adler was 
sent to University College School and Uni- 
versity College, London. After |a brilliant 
career there he graduated B.A. at London 
University in 1859. Ho preached his first 
sermon at the consecration of the Swansea 
synagogue in September 1859. Next year 
he went to the University of Prague and 
continued his theological studios under 
Rapoport, chief rabbi there; from him in 

1862 ho received the rabbinical diploma. 

In December 1862 he obtained at Leipzig 
the degree of Ph.D. for a thesis on 
Druidism. 

On his return to England he became in 

1863 temporary principal of the Jews’ 
Theological College, then in Finsbury 
Square, and he held that office until 1865 ; 
ho subsequently acted as theological tutor 
until 1879, was chairman of council in 1887, 
and was president at his death. He was 
appointed in February 1864 first minister 
at the Bayswater Synagogue, Chiohester 
Place, Harrow Road, where till 1,891 ho 
attracted large congregations by his culti- 
vated preaching. While at Bayswater ho 
htdpcd to found Jewish schools there, and 
was instrumontal in establishing religious 
classes for Jewish children at the board 
schools in the east of London. His vigorous 
replies in the * Nineteenth Century’ for 
Ap^ and July 1878 to Prof. Goldwin 
Smith's attack (in the Febmary number) 
on the Jews for lack of civic patriotism 
brought hina praise from Gladstone and 
made for him a general reputation as a 
Jewish apologist both in Europe gwd in 
America. Next year he became delegate 
chief rabbi for his father, then in danlining 
health; and on his father's death he was 
installed as chief rabbi on 23 June 1891. 
Adler, who spared himself no labour in dis* 
charging his rabbinical duties, tenaciously 
upheld the spiritual authority of his office 
over his own community. Rigidly orthodox 
in ceremonial observances, he at the same 
time gained much influence in social spheres 
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outside Jewish ranks by virtue of h& tact 
and wide oulture. 

Adler’s main and invariable endeavour 
was to serve the best interests of his oo- 
relip^oniste at home or abroad, and he 
actively identified himself with all move- 
ments or institutions, charitable, political, 
social, educational, and literary, which 
were likdy to serve that end. In 1885 ho 
joined the Mansion House committee for 
the relief of persecuted Jews in Russia. 
The same year he visited the Holy Land 
and inspected many of the colonies estab- 
lished there by Russo- Jewish refugees. He 
represented the Russo-Jewish coiumimity 
at the conferences of the Hebrew con- 
gregations of Euroi>e and America, held 
at Berlin in 1882 a^ui at Baris in IBOd. 
He was president of the Jewish Historical 
Society of England (1897), and vice-presi- 
dent of the Anglo -Jewish Association. His 
other offices included those of vicf'-pro^- 
dent of the Society for the Brevtiition of 
Cruelty lo Children, and of the Mansion 
House Association for Impro^'IDg the 
Dwellings of the Poor ; he was a governor 
of University College, an adnihiistrator 
of the ‘People's Palace,' Mile End, and an 
oner^tic member of the (vimmitteos of ! 
the King Edward Hospital Fund and the 
Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund. He 
gave useful evid<?iice before the select com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on sweating 
in 1888 ; before the joint committee on 
Sunday closing in May 1907 ; and before 
the divorce commission in luTT). 

Adler’s seventieth birthday in 1909, 
which synchronised with the jubilee of his 
ministry, was publicly celebrated with 
general enthusiasm. A portrait in oils, 
executed by Mr. Moyer Edang, w^as hung 
in the oounoil chamber of the United 
Synagogue^ Aldgate. A replica w^as pre- 
sented by the Jewish congregations to 
Mrs. Adler, and on her death passed to his 
elder daughter. He was also made hun. 
D.C.L. of Oxford, and he received thoC.'V.O. 
from King Edward VII. He had already 
been made honorary LL.D. of St. Andrews 
in 1899, and he was elected a member 
of the AthensBum Club under Rule II on tbo 
suggestion of Mandell Creighton, bishop of 
London; in 1900. 

Adler died of heart failure on 18 July 
1911 at hisresidence, 6 Craven Hill, London, i 
and was buried at the Willesden Jewish 
cemetery. He married in September 1867 
Rachel, elder daughter of Solomon Joseph, 

. who survived him till 9 Jan. 1912. 
fO£ his two daughters, tbo elder, Nettie, 
bwas eleoted membsr of the London county 


oounoiL His only son, Alfred, a minuter» 
predeceased him in 1911. By his will he 
left the testimonials and addresses which 
had been presented to him to the Frederio 
David Mocatta [q. v. Suppl. 11] library and 
museum at University College, as well as 
various sums to Jewish and other instita* 
tions (The Times, 11 Aug. 1911). Of two 
, X>ortraits in oils, besides that mentioned 
i above, one painted by Mr. B. S. Marks, 
; in 1887, belongs to ' Adler’s younger 
! daughter, Mrs. Ruth Eiohholz ; the other, 
executed by Mr. Solomon J. Solomon, R.A., 
i in 1908, was presented by (Sir) Adolph 
, Tuck to the Jews’ (/ollege. A cartoon by 
i ‘ Spy ' appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1894. 

S Ills publisiied works, besides sermons 
and pamphlets and reviews, include ; 
1. ‘ Ibn Gabirol, the Poet Philosopher, ajid 
I his Relation to Scholastic Philosophy * (in 
1 hiiversity Coll. Essjiys), 1864. 2. ‘ A «fewish 
iieply to Bishop Colenso’s Criticism on the 
Pentateuch,’ 1865. 3. ‘Sermons on the 
Biblical Passages adduced by Cliristian 
Theologians in supjin: t of the Dogmas of 
j their Faith,' 1869. 4. * Anglo Jewish 

Memories, aud other Sermons^ (jubilee 
memorial volume), 1909. He also contri- 
buted a chapter to ‘ Immortality : a Clerical 
Symposium ’ (1885) ; and a paper on * The 
Chief Rabbis of England ’ (in Anglo Jewish 
Historical Exhib. volume, 1887) (1888). 

[The Times, 19 July 1911 ; Jewish Chron. 
and Jewish World, 21 July (with portraits) ; 
Jewish Year Book, 1911 ; Who’s Who, 1911 ; 
Jewish Encyclopaklia ; Men and Women of 
the Time, 1899.] W. B. O. 

AGNEW, SiE JAMES WILLSON 
(1815-1901), prime minister of Taamania, 
born at Ballyclare, co. Antrim, lielimd, 
on 2 Oct. 1815, was son of James William 
Agnew and Ellen Stewart of Lame, co. 
Antrim. Educated for the medical profos- 
! sion at University Collejje, London, at 
' Paris, and Glasgow, he qualified os M.R.C.S. 

I in 1838 and graduate M.D. at Glas- 
> gow in 1839. He almost immediately 
started for Sydney, N.S.W., sailing on 
I the Wilmot. He spent a few months 
! practising in Sydney, and then tritxl for a 
: time the rough station life of the western 
! part of Victoria. Subsequently he reached 
; Hobart, and there he was disappointed of 
! the post of private secretaiy to Sir John 
Franimin, then governor of Tasmania.' On 
24 Dec. 1841 he became assistant sui^mn 
on the agricultural establishment ; in July 
1842 he was removed to Saltwater Creek in 
the same capacity, and on 28 Feb. 1846 he 
was transferred to be ookmial assistant 
surgeon at Hobart, with ohaige of the 
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grtieral hos^taL With this voih he com- 
binod a general practice which laid the 
foundation of his influence amongst the 
people of Hobart. Yet he found time for 
Btuoies in sdenoe and art ; one of the 
founders of the Tasmanian Royal Society, 
he joined the ooundl in 1851, and beoaino 
honorary secretary in 1860. 

In 1877 Agnew gave up hia practice 
and entered the legislative council as 
member for Hobart at the general election | 
of July 1877. From 9 Aug. 1877 to i 
5 March 1878 he served with Philip | 
Oakley Fysh as minister without a | 
portfolio, and continued in the ministry | 
as reconstructed under Giblin till 20 Dec. I 
1878. He was again in office with Giblin | 
from 29 Oct. 1879 to 5 Feb. 1880, when | 
he resigned in order to visit the | 
Melbourne Exhibition, being president of , 
the Tasmanian Commission ; thence he 
proceeded to England (see Fenton’s Hist, 
Taam, p. 370, note). 

Returning from England in 1881, 
Agnew re-entered the legislative council 
in 1884. On 8 March 1886 he formed a 
ministry in succession to (Sir) Adyc Douglas 
[q. V. Suppl. II], and was premier till 29 
Moibh 1887 ; ho was also chief secretary till 
1 March. His tenure of office was marked 
by educational reform. In 1891 he left 
the colony for a long visit to England, 
returning to Tasmania in 1894, when he 
was' m^e K.C.M.G. In 1899 he was 
disabled by illness, and died at Hobart 
on 8 Nov. 1901. He was accoided a public 
funeral and buried at the Cornelian Bay 
cemetery. 

‘Good doctor Apiew’ left his mark 
on Tasmania alike in public life, science, 
and art. He was a contributor to the 
* Journal’ of the Tasmanian Royal 
Society, his chief papers (1843 and 1864) 
being on the poison of Tasmanian 
snakes. Ho was a liberal donor to the 
museum at Hobart, of which, as well as 
of the botanic garden, he was the first chair- 
man. In 1888 he bore the cost of the 
last shipment of salmon ova to Tasmania. 
He was a member of the council of educa- 
tion and of the university till 1891, when 
he resigned. on absence from the colony. 
He was also president of the racing 
olub. 

Agnew mairied: (1) in 1846, Louisa 
Mary, daughter of Major J. Fraser of the 
78th highbnders; she died on 10 March 
1868; by her he had eight children, of 
whom one married daughter survives; 
(2) in 1878, Blanche, daughter of 
William Lcgge, of Tipperary, widow of 


Rev. Dr. Parsons of- Hobart; she died 
without issue on 16 Dec. 1891. 

A portrait painted by Tennyson Cole 
is in ihe Art Gallery in Hobart. 

[Tasmanian Mail, 9 and 16 Nov. 1901 (with 
portrait) ; Meanell’s Diet. Australas. Biog. ; 
Burke’s Colonial Gentry, ii. 592; Tasmanian 
Blue Books ; private information.] 

C. A. H. 

AGNEW, SiB WILLIAM, first baronet 
(1825-1910), art dealer, was bom at 
Salford on 20 Oct. 1825. The family derive 
from the Sheuhan branch of A^ew of 
Lochnaw. William’s grandfather, John 
Agnew (1751-94) of Culhora', migrated to 
Liverpool. His father, Thomas Agnew 
(1794-1871), who in boyhood studied draw- 
ing and modelling there, became a partner 
in 1816 of Vittore Zanetti, a dealer in 
clocks and opticians’ wares, of Market 
Street Lane, Manchester. The firm soon 
took up picture dealing. The elder Agnew 
was from 1835 solo proprietor of the concern, 
to which he added a print-selling and 
print-publishing branch. Ho served as 
i mayor of Salford 1850- 1. His portrait by 
I J. P. Knight, R.A., is in the Peel Park 
Museum, Salford, to whicii he gave many 
pictures (cf. The Intellectual Observer, 1871, 
pp. 253-4 ; Art Jmrnal, 1861, p. 319 ; The 
Davm, 24 April 1884 ; Axon’s Anneds of 
j Manjchesier, 1 886, p. 327). He was a fervent 
I Swedenborgian (Bayley’s New Chun^ 
Worthier, 1881). He married, on 17 Feb. 
1823, Jane, daughter and coheir of William 
Lockett (d. 18^), first mayor of Salford ; 
by her he had five sons, of whom William 
was the eldest, and four dau^ters. 

Educated at the Rev. J. H. Smitlison’s 
Swedenborgian school, Salford, William 
: and his younger brother Thomas (1827- 
I 1883), who adhered through life to their 
I father s Swedenborgian faith, early joined 
! their father’s business, which rapidly 
I developed under their control. They were 
j partners from 1850, when the firm took the 
style of Thomas Agnew & Sons. Estab- 
lishing branches in London (first at 
Waterloo Place and from 1876 at Old 
Bond Street), as well as in Liverpool, they 
had the chief share in the formation during 
the middle period of the century of the 
great art collections in the north of England 
and the Midlands — the Mendel, Gillott, and 
many others. Among the coUeotions, 
chiefly of old masters, which they helped 
to form between 1876 and 1890, were those 
of Sir Charles Tennant and Lord Iveagh. 
From 1860 onwards they purchased largely^ 
at Christie’s (see Redfobd’s Art Sales,* 
ii. passim^, where William Agnew usually* 
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Tepreeented the firm^ They dealt in worka health pennitted, regularly attended the 
by old masterB, or early English and modem weekly dinner. 

artists, as welLas in water-colour drawings. In politics a strong liberal, and a 
Agnew bought collection en bloc of Marl- faithful follower of Gla^tone, whom he 
borough Gems at 35,000 guineas in June 1875 came to know intiinately, Agnew was 
for Mr. Bromilow of Bitteswell Hall (where elected M.P. for S.E. Lancashire, 1880-5, and 
it remain^ until dispersed at CShiistie'a for the Stretford division of Lancashire 
26-29 June 1899). On 6 May 1876 he 1885-6. In 1885 he spoke in the H^use 
purchased at the Wynn Ellis sale for of Commons, in support of the vote of 
10,100 guineas the Gainsborough portrait 83,520/. for the purchase of tlie Ansidei 
of the l^ohess of Devonshire winch, on tlie Madonna by Raphael, and the i)oiirait of 
night of 26 May, was cut out of its frame Charles 1 by Van, Dyck from the Duke 
and stolen from Agnew’s Old Bond Stret‘t of Marlborough for the National Gallery 
gallery; it was not recovered until March {The Times, 6 March 1885, report reprinted 
1901, when it was bought by Mr. J. P. in Risdfobd’s Art Sales, i. 397 ; and PaU 
Morgan (see Catalogue Raiaonnk of Mr. Mall Gazette, 23 July 1886)« He sup- 
J. PierpoiU Morgan's Pictures, by T. H. purled Gladstone’s home ride bill in 
Wabd and W. Roberts, 11K)7, 8.v. the spring of 188ft and was defeated at^ 
'Gainsborough’). From 1867 onwaids the the general election in the summer; 
firm held an annual exhibition of drawings he unsuccessfully contested the Prestwioh 
at their London gjvllery. divi,siiui in 1892. Deeply identifying him- 

Agnew came into business rolaiions . fct If with the organisation of liis pkrty, he 
with the leading artists, which often wa.s one of the founders of the National 
developed into personal fricndslii^ts. He Liberal Club, London, and was president 
was an early friend of Fred Walker of the Manchester 'Reform Club (where 
(Marks, Life and Leitera of Walker, 1896, lii.s portrait appears in the galley of past 
passim), with whom ho visit'll I'aris presidcuts), wliioh ho also assistea to start, 
in May 186ft ; from Walker lie pur- His interest in philanthropical and Other 
chased many pictures, notably ‘Spring,’ entcrpi’ises, especially at Manchester, was 
‘ Vagrants,’ and ‘ The Harbour of Refuge ’ ; wide and practical. He was also a patron 
the last ho presented to the National of music. At one time he was fond of 
Gallery of British Art in 1803 {Cater- travelling and of yachting, and wets a 
logue, od. 1910, p. 378 ; of. The Times, member of the Rf)yal Clyde Yacht Club. 

9 Feb. 1911). He was a promoter of the Agnew, who was created a baronet on 2 
funud for making purchases for the nation Sept. 1895 on the recommendation of Lord 
at the Fountaine sale in 1884,^nd of the Rosebery, died at his London residence. 
Royal Jubilee Exhibition at Manchester, Great Stanhope Street, on 31 Oct. 1910. 
1887, when ho was chairman of the fine art His body was cremated at Goldcr’s Green, 
section. He was on the royal commissions of The gross value of the personal and real 
the Melbourne Centenary Exhii>ilion, 1888, estate was sworn at 1,353,592/. (for will, 
and of the Paris Exhibition of 1900; and see The Times, 18 Feb. 1911). Ho 
was long president of the Printsellers’ Asso- married, on 26 March 1851, Mary, eldest 
ciation. He presented in 1883 Reynolds’s daughter of George Pixton Kenworthy 
portrait of Malone, and in 1890 Ball an- of Manchester and Peel Hall, Lancashire 
tyne’s portrait of Landseer to the National (she died in 1892). He had four sons and 
Portrait Gallery, and in 1903 Reynolds’s two daughters, his eldest son, Gebigo, 
Mrs. Hartley and child to the National succeeding liim in the baronetcy. 

Gallery. A portrait by Frank Holl (1883) and a 

In 1870 Agnew undertook new business marble bust by E. Onslow Ford (1899). 
reBponsibilitios. Hia sister lAtura was wife together with a painting of Mm in infancy 
of William Bradbury of the London printing with his mother by J. W. Reynolds, jr., 
firm of Bradbury & Evans (the proprietora IjcJonir to his eldest son. A portrait by 
of 'Punch’). On P. M. Evans^ death in Sir H. von Herkomor is the property of 
1870 Agnew and his two brothers, Thdlnas his second son, Mr. C. Morland Agnew ; 
and John Henry, joined their brother-in-law, and a chalk drawing by G. F.^ Watts that 
and the firm became Bradbury & Agimw ; of his fourth son, Mr. Philip Agnew* 
William Agnew bedame chairman in 1890, Agnew figures in ‘ A Picture Sale at 
when firm was turned into a limited Christie’s,’ in ‘ The Graphic * 10 S^t. 1887 
joompaiiy* He took a keen interest in (reproduce in Redvorp’s Art^ Bales, iL, 
Punch,* was on terms of intimacy with facing p. xxix), in T. W. Wilson’s ‘A 
^mejpaben of the staff, and, as long as his Sale at Christie’s ’ (Mag* of Art, May 
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1888, p. 229), and in ‘The Old Masters 
Exhibition, 1888,* by H. Jeimyn Brooks 
{leproduoed in 8j^e, 23 Oct. 1909). 

[Manchester Guardian, The Times, and 
Bf^y Tel^aph 1 Nov. 1910 (with portrait) ; 
Punch, 9 l^v. 1910 (with in momoriam verses 
by the Editor and notice by Sir Henry Lucy) ; 
Lucy’s Sixty Years in the Wilderness, 1909; 
M. & Spiel&ann’s Hist, of Punch, 1895 (with 
portraits), p. 39 ; Mitchcira Newspaper Press 
Directory, 1911 (with portrait) ; Manchester 
Paces and Places, 10 July 1890 (with portrait) ; 
Heywood’s Authentic Series of Press Bio- 
graphies ; information from Sir George W. 
Agnew and Mr. C. Morliind Agnew.] 

W. R. 

AID^l, CHARLES HAMILTON (1826- 
1906), author and musician, born in ruo St. 
Honors, Paris, on 4 Nov. 1826, was younger 
son of George Aidh, son of an Armenian 
morcliant settled in Constantinople, by his 
wife Georgina, second daughter of Admiral 
Sir George Collier [q. v.] His father, who 
acquired in Vienna a complete knowledge 
of languages, travelled widely, was admitted 
to good society in the cluef capitals of 
Europe, came to England during the 
regency, and was killed in Paris in a duel 
when Aid6 was four years old. His elder 
brother, Frederick (6. July 1823), was 
killed by an accident at Boulogne in 1831. 
Brought by his mother to England, Charles 
w'as ^ucated privately at East Sheen and 
at Greenwich till at the age of sixteen he 
was sent to the University of Bonn. Sub- 
sequently he obtained a commission in the 
British army, serving with the eighty-fifth 
light infantry until 1853, when he retired 
with the rank of captain. After a spell of 
foreign travel he settled in England, living 
chiefly at Lyndhurst in the New Fore^st 
with his mother, till her death at Southsca 
on 12 Oot. 1875. Subsequently he took 
rooms in Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 
where he entertained largely, his guests 
including the chief figures in the social and 
artistic world of France as well as England. 
Many months each year were spent abroad, 
— in Egypt and every country in Europe 
except Rus^. In after-life be shared 
with his cousins, Coloncd and Mrs. Collier, 
Ascot Wood Cottage, Berkshire. 

A man of versatile accomplishments and 
with abundant social gifts, Aid6, who spoke 
and wrote French as easily as English, de- 
voted himself with equal success to society, 
music, ^t, and literature. From early 
youth he composed poetry; his first 
published volume appearing in 1856, 
under the title of ‘ Eleanore, and other 
Poems. * * The Romance of the Scarlet Leaf ’ 


followed in 1865, and ‘Songs without 
Music : Rhymes and Recitations ’ (2 editi^ 
1882 ; third enlarged edit. 1889). His leu% 
volume of poems, ‘Past and Presen^' 
appeared in 1903. Many of his poems and 
ballads, ‘ The Pilgrim,* ‘ Lost and Found,* 
and ‘ ^orge Lee,’ found their way into 
popular anthologies. Aid4 was also a pro-. ^ 
lific musical composer, and set many of his 
own verses to music. ' The Danube River,’ 

‘ The Fisher,’ ‘ The Spanish Boat Song,* and 
‘ Brown Eyes and Blue Eyes * were among 
songs by him which won a general repute. 

At the same time Aid4 made some repu- 
tation as an amateur artist, exhibiting at 
many of the London galleries sketches 
which he made in foreign travel. But 
his chief energies were devoted to fiction, 
and novels came regularly from his 
pen for some fifty years. His first novel, 
^Rita,’ appeared anonymously in 1856 
(French translation, 1862). Some eighteen 
others followed, the most popular being 
‘ Confidences ’ (1859 ; 2nd edit. 1862, 16mo) ; 

‘ Carr of Carlyon ’ (3 vols. 1862 ; new edit. 
1869); ‘Morals and Mysteries’ (1872), 
short stories ; and ‘ Passages in the life of 
a Lady in 1814r-18LW8J6’ (3 vols. 1887). 

‘ The Chivalry of Harold ’ was published 
posthumously in 1907. Aide’s novels 
mainly dealt with fashionable society, 
and although they lacked originality or 
power, wore simply written under French 
influence and enjoyed some vogue. 

Meanwhile Aide turned his attention to 
the stage. On 7 Feb. 1874 ‘Philip,* a 
romantic drama in four aots from his pen, 
was produced by (Sir) Henry Irving at the 
Lyceum theatre, Irving taking the title 
role. On 12 June 1875 (Sir) John Hare with 
i Mr. and Mrs. Kendal produced at the Court 
j theatre ‘ A Nine Days’ Wonder,* a comedy, 

! adapted from a simultaneously publish^ 

I novel (Joseph Khight, Theatrkfd Noks^ 
1903, pp. 43-7). Aid4 also published in 1902 
seven miniature ^ays in a volume entitled 
‘ We are Seven ; Han Hours on the Stage ; 
Gravn and Gay ’ ; the last, called ‘ A table 
d’hote,’ is in f^nch. Aid6 died in London, 

. unmarried, on 13 Dec. 1906, and was buried 
in the churohyord of AH Souls, South Ascot. 

A portrait in oils, painted at Rome by 
Duke Sante della Rovera, and exhibited at 
the New Gallery in 1907, is in the possession 
of the artist. 

[The Times, 17 and 21, Deo. 1906 ; Pratt, 
People of the Period, 1897; 6. ^Tapereau^ 
Diet. Univ. des contemporains, 1893; J. D. 
Brown, Biog. Diet, of Musioians, 1886 ; Bio- 
graph, March 1880 ; Biog. Mag. August 1887 ; 
Lora Ronald Gower’s My Reminiscences, 
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1882, and Old Diaries, 1902; Allingham’s 
Diary, 1007 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private 
information.] 

AIRMAN, GEORGE (1830-1905), 
p^ter and engraver, bom at the top of 
Wairiston Close, in the Nigh Street, Edin- 
burgh, on 20 May 1830, was ninth cliild 
of George Aikman of Edinburgh by his 
wife Alison McKay. The fatnor, after 
employment by William Home Lizars [q.v.] 
the engraver in St. James Square, Edin- 
burgh, started business for liimaelf about 
1826 in Warriston Close, where he carried on ' 
the lizars' tradition by producing all the 
plates and illustrations for the seventh 
edition of the ‘ Encyclopaedia Brii annica.’ i 
Many of these wen* drawn and engraved 
by his son George. From a private 
school the boy was sent to Edinburgh 
High School, where lie was for three 
sessions in the elass of Dr, James Boyd. 
Ho was then apprtmticed to father, 
who had remov’ed his business to North 
Bridge, and after a journeyman ).»criod, 
during wliich ho worked in Mancliestor 
and lymdon, he was adrriit!;cd a part.iior. 

Wliile serving his ajiprcrticcship ho 
had attended the classes o( XlVe Trustees’ 
Academy, then directed by Robert >Scott 
Lauder [q. v.], and the Royal Scottish 
Academy life-class. As early fis 1850 he was 
exhibiting at the Scottish Academy exhi- 
bitions, but it was not until 1870 that he 
abandoned business for painting, in 1880 
he was elected an A.R.S.A. Between 1874 
and 1904 ho exhibitfri at nine of the Royal 
Academy exhibitions in London. Except 
for a fow portraits and some canvases de- 
picting humours of monastic life, Aikmaii’s 
theme as a painter was landscape, chicHy 
that of the Perthsliiro Highlands and 
of Warwickshire. It was generally low in 
tone ; his skies w'ero sometimes very 
luminous, but in oils his colour tended to 
heaviness, which was avoided in his whaler- 
colours, in w'hich medium, though he 
treated it lightly, he was more successful. 
He practised etching during the greater 

r of his life, and towards the end 
engraved several mezzotints. Im- 
pzeBsions of some of these were exhibited, 

' but only a few of them were published. 
!The engraved plates included ‘Robert 
- Bums ’ (etching), after A. Nasmyth, and 
‘Sir Douglas Maolagan’ (etching), after 
Bir George Reid i while among his original 
. plates were * Carlyle in his Study ’ (etching) ; 
r Sir Daniel Macnee, P.R.S. A’ (etching) ; 
r Norham Castle ' (etching) ; ‘ Coming 

ptorm across the Moor ’ (mezzotint). An ! 
iptching after bis picture ‘ For the Good j 


of the Church ’ (R.A, 1874) was purchased 
by the Assooiarion for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts in Scotland. Aikman con- 
tributed to the ‘Etcher* (1880, 1882),- 
‘ English Etchings’ (1883-4). and 'Selected 
Etchings’ (1886), and he illustrated 
Round of the Links; Views of the Golf 
Greems of Scotland’ (1893), with etcliings 
after the drawings of John Smart. R.S.A., 
and ‘ The Midlothian Eska ’ (1896). 

Aikman acquired through bis father and 
through his own study and research an ex* 
oeptionally full knowledge of the engravers 
and painters of earlier ^nerations, and 
some contributions on this topic to the 
‘ Art Journal ’ were of considerable value. 
JK votedJy attached to Edinburgh, ho made 
dravings of ancient houses doomed to 
demolition, and the City Museum possesses 
I a collociiim of these memorials. 

; He died in Edinburgh on 8 Jan. 1905, 

! and was buried in Warriston cemetery, 
i On 2 Doc. 1869 Aikman married Eliza- 
I Ix^ih Barnett, who «with three daughters 
I and two sons survived him. 

{Private information; Sc^otsman, 9 Jan. 
1905; Craves, Royal Acad. Exhibitors, 1906; 
I Catalogues of the Roval Scottish Academy. ) 
I D. S. M. 

I AINGER, ALFRED (1837-1904), writer, 
! humourist and divine, br>m at 10 Doughty 
I Street, London, on 9 April 1837, was 
I youngest of four children of Alfred Ainger 
by lus first wife, Marianne dagger, of Liver- 
pool. The father, an architect of scientific 
tastes, w^ho designed the first University 
College Hospital (demolished and rebuilt 
1900-6) and the Palm House at Kew, was 
of French Huguenot stock and of Unitarian 
belief. Tlie mother, who was musically 
gifted, died two years after her son Alfred’s 
birth ; her husband soon married again, and 
had a second family. Alfred, after attending 
! as a child University College School, went 
I in 1849 to Joseph King’s boarding-school 
' at Carlton Hill, where he fell under the 
I two potent influences of Charles Dickens 
I and^ of Frederick Denison Maurice (for 
I some account of schoolmaster King sec 
' Fbederio Harrison’s Memoirs, i. 28 sq.). 

‘ His schoolmaster took him to hear Maurice 
I preach, and he turned from his father’s unit- 
arianism to the Church of England. Charles 
Dickens’s sons were Alfred’s schoolfellows at 
Mr. King’s school, and with them he visited 
their father. Dickens earlv discovered the 
boy’s dramatic gift, and for several yem 
Alfred was his favourite dramatic pupil, 
acting with him and Mark Lemon in the 
amateur performances which Dickens 
organised at Tavistock House. Subsequently 
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for a time he played with a fancy of making 
the stage his profession, and he was always 
an adnurably dramatio reciter. At sixteen, 
Ainger passed to King’s College, London, 
where Itourioe was professor both of divinity 
and of English literature. Literature now 
absoi^bed hunger. With Lamb and Crabbe, 
be discovered that be had many affinities. 
Devotion to Shakespeare manifested itself 
, early and in 1855 he became first president 
of the college Shakespeare Society. A 
passionate love of music also developed 
mto one of his chief resources. In 
October 1856 he matriculated at Trinity 
' Hall, Cambridge, with a view to a 
legal career. Henry Latham and Leslie 
Stephen were tutors of his college, 
while Henry Fawcett — soon Ainger’s m- 
timate friend — was elected a fellow in the 
year of Ainger’s entrance. At (.ambridge 
Ainger became the leading spirit of a 
literary circle which included Hugh Reginald 
Haweis [q. v. Suppl. 11], Mr. Horace 
Smith, and Dr. A. W. Ward. He was a 
foremost contributor to a short-lived under- 
graduate magazine (.S nos. 1857-8), called 
°The Lion,’ which Haweis edited. Aingor’s 
skit there on Macaulay and his criticisms 
of Shakespeare bore witness to his literary 
gifts and brilliant humour. At Cambridge, 
too, he came to know Alexander Macmillan, 
then a bookseller in Trinity Street, after- 
wards the famous London publisher, and 
was admitted to Macmillan’s family circle. 

Ainger’s health allowed liim to do no more 
than take the onlinary law examination 
(in Juno 1859). He graduated B.A. in 1S60 
and M.A. in 1865. His father’s death in 
November 1859 made a waiting profession 
impossible for him and, acting upon 
his own inclination and upon the advice 
of his friends, Leslie Stephen among 
them, he took holy orders. In I860 ho 
was ordained deacon, and soon after became 
curate to Richard Haslehurst, Vicar of 
Alrewas, in Staff ordsliire. In 1863 ho 
was ordained priest, and from 1864 to 1866 
was assistant master in the Collegiate 
School at Sheffield. In the autumn of 1 865 
he had competed successfully for the reader- 
ship at the Temple. That post he held for 
twenty-seven years, and in that capacity j 
won a wide reputation as reader and 
preacher. 

Both Ainger’s sisters marned early, 
^the younger, Marianne, to a German nam^ 
Wiss, ana the elder, Adeline, to Dr. Roscow 
of Sandgate, who died in 1865. Shortly 
after his resettlement in London (1867) 
he experienced the great sorrow of his 
life in the sudden death of his widowed' 


sister, Mrs. Boscow. The shook ag^ Ainger 
m^aturely and turned his hw white. 
He became the guardiati of his sister’s 
four children — ^two girls and two bojra, 
and devoted himself to their care. In 
1876 Ainger moved to Hampstead, where 
his two nieces, Ada and Margaret Boscow, 
lived with him, and where he formed^ 
! an intimacy with the artist of * Punch,’ 
George du Maurier [q. v. Suppl. II. 
That compamonship provided Ainger with 
a definite field for his wit. He constantly 
suggested the jests which du Maurier 
illustrated. 

He had an exceptional power of making 
friendships. When he came to the Temple^ 

; Dr. Thomas Robinson (1790-1873) [q. v.] was 
master ; in 1869 Robinson was succeeded 
i by Dr. Charles John Vaughan [q. v.], 
with whom Ainger formed close relations. 
The poet Tennyson was among his acquaint- 
: ancos (Lord Ternyson’s Life, i. 117, ii. 
327), and he was elected a member of the 
; Lite^rary diib which was founded by Dr. 

; Johnson (Gr-ant Dukjp’s Notes from a Diary ^ 

> passim). He was a copious correspondent, 
i and his letters, always spontaneous, 

I abounded, like liis convemation, in sudden 
I turns and airy quips. 

Meanwhile Ainger made a position in 
' literature. At twenty-two he contributed 
I his first successful article, ‘ Books and their 
I Uses,’ to an early number of ‘ Macmillan’s 
^ Magazine ’ (December 1859, i. 110). He 
took the whimsical raeudonym *l^uble- 
I day ’ (Doubled A). Eleven otiier articles 
apfieareKl under the same friendly auspices 
between 1871 and 1896. In the latest period 
of his life, 1900-4, ho was a regular con- 
tributor to a weekly journal called the 
‘ Pilot,’ edited by Mr. D. C. Lathbury. 
j Aingor’s chief writings dealt with the life 
and work of Charles Lamb, with whose 
, genius ho had native sympathy. His mono- 
graph on Lamb was publish^ in 1882, in 
the ‘ EngUsh Men of Letters ’ series (revised 
and enlarged 1888). There followed editions 
! of ‘ Lamb’s Essays ’ (1883), ‘ Lamb’s Poems, 
j Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays ’ (1884), 
and * Lamb’s Letters ’ (1888. now 1904), 
the only collection which could Jay claim at 
the time of publication to completeness. 
Ainger’s life of Lamb and his edition of 
Lamb’s writings embody much patient 
and original research. But Ainger was 
somewhat fastidious in his editorial 
method, and occasionally omitted from 
the letters characteristic passages which 
clashed with his conception of their writer’s 
character. His labour remains a memorial 
of the editor’s personal feeling and delicate 
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insight rather than a monument of 
Boholarship, and it has been largely super- 
seded by Mr. E. V. Lucas’s fuller biography 
and edition of Lamb’s works and letters 
(1903^). To this Dictionary Ainger con- 
tributed the articles on Charles and Mary 
Lamb, on Tennyson, and on George du 
JMauiier, and wittily summed up its principle 
of conciseness in the motto, * No flowers, by 
request,’ with which he made merry in a 
speech at a dinner of the contributors (8 July 
1897). 

As a lecturer on h'terary subjects Ainger 
was popular with cultivated audiences 
throughout the country, and from 1889 
onwaras he frc<j[uently l<3ctured at the Royal 
Institution, his subjects including; * True and 
False Humour in Litorature^’ ‘ Euphuism, 
Past ^d Present,’ and the * Three Stages of 
Shak^jieare’s Art.’ In 1885 the University 
of Glasgow conferred upon him the honorary 
degree of LL.D., and he was niadf^ honorary 
fellow of his college. Trinity 

During iiis last twenty years Ainger’ s 
influence as a preacher grew steadily. In 
1887 he became canon of Bristol, where he 
formed many new and agreeable tics. He 
was appoint^ select preacher Oxford in 
1893. In the same year nealth com- 
pelled him to resign his reader.'^hip at the 
Temple. Thereupon he acccjpted tlu' living 
of St. Edward’s at Cambridge. Again illness 
speedily forced him to retire, and he spent i 
two months in travel in Egypt and Greece. 
In June 1894 Ainger, on Lord R^jsofjery’s : 
recommendation, was axjpointed Master of 
the Temple in succession to Dr. Vaughan. 
Thenceforth his duties of preacher became 
the main concern of his life. In 1895 he 
was made honorary chaplain, in 1890 
chaplain-in-ordinary to Queen Victoria, 
and in 1901 chaplain-in-ordinary to King 
Edward VII. His sermons in the Temple 
were marked by beauty of language, and 
by a quiet, practical piety, which w'as im- 
patient of excess. Neither high church nor 
low church, Ainger professed an unaggres- 
sive, moderate evangelicalism. 

In 1903 Ainger’s health broke after an 
attack of influenza, and at the end of the 
year he resigned his canonry at Bristol. 
He died of pneumonia on 8 Feb. 1904 at 
Darley Abbey, near Derby, the homo of his 
youn^ niece, Ada Koscow, who, in 1896, had | 
married an old friend, Walter Evans. He was 
buried m the churchyard of Darley Abbey. 

Apart from the works already mention^ 
.and articles in periodicals, Ainger was 
;anthor of a volume of sermonst 1870), a selec- 
^on of Tennyson for the young (1891), a 
Ibiographioal preface to an option of Ho^’s 


poems (1893, 1897), an introduction to an 
edition of Galt’s ‘Annals of the Parish* 
(1896), and a monograph* on Grabbe (1903. 
in ‘ English Men of Letters’ series). After 
his deato ‘ The Gospel of Human Life ’ (a 
volume of eennons, 1964) and ‘Lectures 
and Essays ’ (2 vols. 1905) were edited by 
H. C. Beeching, dean of Norwich. 

Of two portraits in oils by Hugh Goldwin 
Riviere, one, which was paint^ in 1897 
and has been reproduced in photogravure, 
l>elong8 to Ainger’s nephew, the Rev. 
Bentley Roscow, at Flint House, Sand- 
wich; the other, which is smaller and 
was painted in 1904 aftiw Ainger’s death, 
is at Trinity Hall. Of two portraits by 
Geprge du Maurier, one in water-colour 
(about 1882) belongs to the artist’s widow, 
and the other, in black and white, dated 
1882, to Ainger’s niece, Mias Roscow. Mrs. 
Alexander Alacmillair owns a portrait in 
ptustela by the Norwegian artist, C. M. 
Ross ; and a sixth, portrait by Sir Arthur 
Clay, done in oils in 1893, belongs to the 
Rev. Ikmtley Roscow. ‘’a cartoon oy ‘Spy* 
ajqM'arod in ‘ Vanity P'air ’ 1892. 

[Life and Letters of Alfred Ainger, by Edith 
Sichel, 1900 ; Dean Beeching’s prefaces to 
The Goajx;] of Umuan Life and Lectures and 
Essays ; Di. A. W. Ward in Macmillan’s Mag., 
April 1901; Quarterly Renew, Jan. 19Q5; 
Monthly Review, March 1904 ; The Times, 
9 Feb. 1904 ; Old and Odd Memories, by Lionel 
Tolloinacho, 1908.] E. S. 

AIRD, Sir JOHN, first baronet (1833- 
1911), contractor, lK>m in London on 
3 Dec. 1833, was the only child of John 
Aird (1800-1876), by his wife Agnes (d. 
29 July 1869), daughter of Charles Bennett 
of Lambeth, Surrey. His father, son of 
Robert Aiid of Fortrose, Ross-shire, 
originally a mason at Broinloy by Bow, 
was (for twenty years) superintendent 
of the Pheenix Gas Comx)any’8 station at 
Greenwich, and started in 1848 a contracting 
busincHN for himself, laying down mains for 
many gas and water companies in London. 

After private education at Greenwich 
and Southgate, Aird joined on his 
eighteenth birthday his father’s business, 
which was soon known as John Aird 
& Sous. He was entrusted with the 
removal of the 1851 exhibition buildings 
(erected by his father) and their recon- 
struction as the Crystal Palace at 
Sydenham. The firm now engaged 
in largo enterprises both in this country 
and abroad. They construotediVeservoirB 
at Hampton and ^Staines, and the 
Beckton plant of the Gas Light and 
Coke Company. Abroad their works in- 
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duded the fint waterworks at Amsterdam, 
and others at Copenhagen and Berlin, as 
well as gasworks in Copenhagen, Moscow, 
and elsewhere in Bussia, France, Italy, and 
Brazil.^ They were ali^ associated with 
Brassey , & Wythes in constructing the 
Calcutta waterworks, with Sir John Kirk 
in building the Millwall Docks, and with 
Feto, Brassey & Betts in civil engineer- 
ing works in Sardinia.. 

In 1860 the firm was renamed Lucas 
& Aird, Ten years later the elder Aird 
died, and John became a chief partner. 
In 1895 the concern changed its designa- 
tion to John Aird & Co. Meanwhile it had 
carried out much railway and dock work, I 
including various extensions of the 
Metropolitan, District, and St. John’s 
Wood railways, Royal Albert Docks, 
Tilbury Docks, East and West India 
Docks extension, and the West Highland 
railway. Aird’s firm also complete the 
Manchester canal. 

Aiid is best known by his great work 
of damming the Nile ; the necessity for 
this had lung been recognised, but its 
execution was x)rcvented by the poverty 
of* the Egyptian exchequer. In February 
1898 Aiid offered to construct dams at 
Assuan and Assy fit, payment being 
deferred until the completion of the con- 
tract, and then spread ov<*r a term of years. 
His offer was accepted by the Egyptian 
government, and the work, begun in 
April 1898, was finished in 1902, a year 
before the stipulated time [sec Bakeu, 
Sib Bebjamii 4, Suppl. II]. About one 
million tons of masonry were employed in 
its construction, and at one time 20,000 
men (90 per cent, of thorn natives) were 
engaged. Aird received for his services 
the grand cordon of the Medjidieh 
in 1902. Later undertakings of the 
firm include the R-oyal Edward Dock 
at Avonmouth (1902-8), the Tanjong 
Pagar Dock works at Singapore, the 
barrage at Esneh (opened in 1909), 
and the elevation of the height of the 
Assuan dam. 

Aird became an associate of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers in 1859 and a 
member of the Iron and Steel Institute in 
1887. In 1886 he served on the royal 
cpmmission on the depression of trade, and 
from 1887 to 1905 represented North 
Paddington in the conservative interest in 
the House of (Commons, where ho was 
weU kno^ and respected. He became in 
1900 the first mayor of Paddington, and 
was re-elected in the following year. Aird 
was popular in City circles, and was in 1882 


appointed on the commission of lieutenancy 
of Ihe City of London. He was a livery- 
man of the Needlemakers’ Company, a^ 
served as master in 1890-2 and 1897-^. For 
many years he was associated with the 
volunteer movement, and was major and 
honorary lieutenant-colonel of the engineer 
and railway volunteer staff corps. He ^ 
was created a baronet on Lord SaUsbury’s 
recommendation on 5 March 1901. 

Aird was an ardent collector of pictures 
from 1874, when he removed from Tun- 
bridge Wells to his London residence, 
14 Hyde Park Terrace. His collection 
was confined almost exclusively to modem 
British art, of which he was a judicious 
patron. His artistic treasures included 
some of the finest examples of Calderon, 
Dicksec, Fildes, Frith, Leighton, Marks, 
Orchardson, Noel Paton, Prinsep, Briton 
Riviere, Rossetti, Marcus Stone, Storey, 
Tadema, and F. Walker (cf. illustrate 
description Ipy J. F. Bo yes in Art Journal, 
xUii. 135-140 ; and a catalogue of the 
collection by Henb/ Blackburn, privately 
printed in June 1884, with miniature 
reproductions of each painting, water- 
colour drawing, and sculpture). He was 
a member of council of the Art Union 
of Jiondon from 1891 until death. An 
enthusiastic mason, Aird was senior grand 
deacon for the same period. 

Ho died on 6 Jan. 1911 at his country 
residence, Wilton Park, Beoconsfield, Bucks, 
and was buried at Littlcworth, near 
Bcacoiisfield. His estate under his will 
was sworn at 1,101,489^. gross. 

Aird married on 6 Sept. 1855 Sarah 
(d. 4 April 1909), daughter of Benjamin 
I Smith of Lewisham, Kent, by whom he 
had two sons and seven daughters. His 
elder son, John, succeeded to the baronetcy. 
Portraits of Aird were painted by (Sir) Luke 
Fildes in 1898 and oy Sidney Paget in 
1902; the latter is in Paddington Town 
Hall. 

[Engineering (portrait), 13 Jan. 1911; the 
Times, 7 and 12 Jan. and 23 March 1911 ; 
Cassier’s Mag. (portrait and sketch), Aug. 
1901, XX. 266, 343-4; Pratt’s People of 
the Period, p. 18 ; Burke’s Peerage, 1910.] 

C. W. 

AIREDALE, first Babon. [See Kit- 
son, James, 1835-1911.] 

AITCHISON, GEORGE (182&-1910), 
architect, bom in London on 7 Nov. 
1825, was son of George Aitchison 
by his wife Maria Freeman. After 
education at Merchant Taylors’ School 
(1835-41), he was articled in 1841 to 
his father, then architect to the St. 
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Katharine Dodc Go. Entering the schools of 
the Royal Academy in 1847, he graduated 
B.A. at London University in 1851, and 
began in 1853 an architectural tour which 
led to his acquaintance in Rome with George 
Heming Mason [q. v.]. Mason introduced 
him to Frederic Leighton [q. v. Suppl. !]• 
.Concluding the tour with William Burges 
[q. V.], he returned to London in 1855 and 
four years later was taken into partnership 
by his father, to whose practice and appoint- 
ment he succeeded in 1861, becoming 
subsequently joint architect to the London 
and St. Kathaniie Docks Go. In 1865 
Leighton, the friend of his lifetime, gaine 
him the opportunity of designing liis house 
and studio in Holland Road, South Ken- 
sington (now Leighton House), to winch 
‘ the Arab Hall was .uldod at a later date. 
Aitchison's other principal works \^ero the 
hall of the Foiin«i<rs Oo. ( 1877 ), othces 
for the Royal hangc* In luaotti Co., 
Pall Mall (1880); decorAiiom 1*^ the 
apartmoms il Iho [‘rinccsH J-«ouiao at 
Kensinidon I’alaoo , and tlio hoard room 
for the Thajut'o Conservin<‘y (1808), with a 
frieze by liCighton. H(5 < ' i.ouiei in 

nrohitocture and the pruuiplo^ #1 ornament 
at the Scionct and Ait Department, South 
Kensington, and iru' many \^ars district 
surveyor for Kast Waiidswoitli aiul Tooting. 
Aitcbisori was electerl A.R.A in 1881 and 
R.A. m 1898. 11c had alroaily b(‘coiiie pro- 
fessor of arehitectun* to the Academy, a 
post which he resigned in 1905 4 ^* 1001 1896 
to 1899 ho was president ol the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, and during 
his presidency (1898) w;is awarded the 
royal gold medal. His work as an 
architect, always scholarly, is chiefly 
marked by bis promot ion of higher standards 
of internal decoration and by his colla- 
boration with other artists in such work. 
Ho was a wide reader, a good talker, and 
the collector of an interesting library. 

His numerous writings were mostly pro- 
fessional lectures, presidential addresses, or 
communications to architectural journals. 
Ho edited and wrote an introduction to 
Ward's ‘Principles of Ornament’ (1892), 
and was a contributor of several memoits 
to this Dictionary, including those of Sir 
CSiarles Barry, fVancis Hall, and George 
Heming Mason. 

Aitchison resided and worked at 150 
Harley Street, where he died, unmarried, 
on 16 May 1910. An etoellent portrait by 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., which was 
Exhibited at the Academy in 1001, hangs 
m the room of the Royal Institute of 
british Architects. 


[Journal Royal Inst, of Brit. Axchiteots, 
zyiL, 3rd series (1009-10), 581 ; The 
Times, 17 May 1910 ; persqnri knowled^.] 

ALDENHAM, first Babo^. [See Gibbs, 
Henby HuoKj’, 1819-1907.] 

ALDERSON, HENRY JAMES (1834- 
1909), major-general, bom at Quebeo, 
Canada, on 22 May 1834, was son of 
Lieut. -colonel Ralph Carr Alderson, royal 
engineers, by his wife Maria, daughter of 
Henry Thorold of Cuzwold, Lincoln- 
shire. John Alderson (1757-1829) [q. v.] 
physician, of Souleoatos, Yorkshire, was 
his grandfather. Fiducatod privately at 
Messrs Sfoton & Mayeis school at 
Wimbledon (18 14-8). lio entered the Royal 
Military Academ}", Woolwich, os a cadet, 
111 May 1848. He received a commission 
as second lioutonant in the royal artillery 
on 23 Juno 1852, and served in panada 
until 1851, when, on promotion to the rank 
of luu tenant, ho n^tumed to England. 
Serving through the Crimean war, ho was 
pn*sent at the battles" of the Alma, Inker- 
man, and lit the siege and fall of Sebastopol. 
He was mention^ in despatches, and 
r(»eoivod thi' medal with throe clasps, the 
Twrkish medal, and the 14gion d’honneur, 
third das Ho was promoted to the rank 
of bcconfl captain on 1 April 1859 pnd 
irom Feb. to Juno 1864 was attached on 
special mission to the headquarters of the 
federal army under General 0. A, Gillmor 
during the civil war in the United States 
of America, and was present at the bom- 
bardment of Charleston. 

On his return to England Alderson joined 
the experimental department of the 
school of gunnery, Shoeburynoss, and 
became successively captain on 6 July 
1867; major 3 July 1872; lieut. -colonel 
I Oct. 1877 ; colonel (by brevet) 1 Oct. 
1881, and major-general 9 July 1892. 

Fn>m 1871 he held various appointments 
in the department of the director of 
artillery at the war office, and in 1891 be- 
came presidimt of the ordnance committee. 
This important office he held until his 
retirement from the army on 22 May 1896, on 
account of age. From 1897 until his death 
he was a director of Sir W. G. Armstrong, 
Whitworth & (ki., the gunmaking firm at 
Elswick, New casUe-on -Tyne. 

He was made O.B. on 21 June 1887 ; a 
K.C.B. on 30 May 1891 ; and was appointed 
colonel commandant in the royal artillery 
on 4 Nov. 1905. He died at Drirham on 10 
Sept. 1009. Ho married in 1877 his second 
cousin, ^orenoe, youngest daughter of Sir 
Edward Hall Alderson (1787-1857) [q. v.]. 
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bacon of the exdbequer, and had one son, 
Ralph Edwaxd. 

[The Times, 11 Sept. 1909; R.A. Insti- 
tution Leaflet, October 1909.] J. H. Ir-n. 

ALEXANDER, Mbs, (pseudonym) 
(1825-1902), novelist. [See Hbotob, Mrs. 
Abneb B^buirtch.] 

ALEXANDER, BOYD (1873-1910), 
African traveller and omitholoipst, bom 
at Granbrook, Kent, on 16 Jad. 1873, 
was a twin son (with Robert Alexander) of 
Colonel Boyd Francis Alexander, of an 
Ayrsliire family, by his wife Mary Wilson. 
Boyd, after education at Radley College 
(1887-91), passed into the army in 1893, 
joining the 7th battalion rifle brigade. 
Devoting himself to travel and ornithology, 
he Visit^ the Cape Verde Islands twice in 
1897 to study their omithofogy, and he 
went, in 1898, for the same pur{K)Be to the 
Zambesi river and its tributary the Kafue. 
In 1899 he joined the (iold Coast con- 
stabulary, and in 1900 ho was present at 
the relief of Kumasi. For this service ho 
received the modal and clasp, and on his 
return to England ho was offered and 
accepted a commission in the rifle brigade. 
Keeping up his studies of bird life in West 
Africa, he visited Fernando Po in 1902, and 
made- there not only pmithological but also 
ethnological investigations and a map, and 
gathered material for a review of Spanish 
missionary work. In 1904 he started on 
an expedition which was designed to 
survey northern Nigeria and to show that 
Africa could be crossed from west to cast 


I exporation of the lake. Their valuable 
surveys of the lake, when oompaii^ with 
other aurveys, enabled geographm to form 
an idea of the remarkable periodic vacations 
of level and other physical conditions to 
which the lake is liable in sympathy with 
periods of drought or heavy recall. On 
26 May 1905 Alexander, Gk>8ling and Lopes 
(Talbot having returned to the west) started 
up the Shari, making a detailed survey 
of the Bamingi tributary in September. 
They then traversed the watershed to the 
Ubangi, and proceeded across the centre 
of the continent, following that river and 
the Welle. At Niangara on the Welle 
Gosling died of blackwater fever. Alex- 
ander now travelled to N’Soro, turned 
north to the Lado country, and followed 
the Yei river and Bahr-el-Jebel down- 
ward through the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
He surveyed the Kibali tributary of the 
Welle in July and the Yoi in October 1906, 
besides carrying out important zoological 
studies. He reached the Nile in December 
1906. 

For his journey across the continent 
Alexander received the gold medal of the 
Geographical Society of Antwerp in 1907, 
and the founder’s medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London in 1908, 
as well as the thanks of his colonel, the 
duke of Cbnnaught, on behalf of bis 
re^ment. At the close of 1908 Alexander, 
with Lopes, left England again for West 
Africa. Ho visited the islands of SSo 
Thome, Principe, and Annobom, and, in 


by means of its waterways. Accompanied 
by his younger brother, Captain Claud 
Alexander, Captain G, B. Gosling, Mr. P. A. 
Talbot, and his assistant and taxidermist I 
Jo 86 Ix)pes, Alexander left Lokoja on the 
Niger on 31 March, and travelled to Ibi 
on the Benue. There the party separated 
for a time. Gosling, a zoologist, went off 
to shoot big game. Claud Alexander and 
Talbot carried out a valuable survey of the 
MurchiBon mountains in spite of sickness, 
scarcity of food, and difficulties with 
carriers and hostile natives: they finally 
reached Maifoni, where Claud Alexander 
died of fever, after six weeks’ illness, 
on 13 Nov. 1904, at the age of 26. Boyd 
Alexander meanwhile travelled alone by 
Loko on the Benue, Keffi, the Kachia and 
Panda Hills and Bauchi to Yo (26 Oct.), 
some thirty miles from Lake Chad. He 
succeeded in visiting his dying brother at 
Maifoni, and thence he (now with Talbot, 
Gosling and Lopes as companions) reached 
Lake Chad by way of Kukawa and Kaddajf^ 
Some montlis were spent in the difficult 


March 1909, the Kamemn mountain, whence 
he proceeded to Lake Chad by way of the 
upper Benue, intending thereafter to make 
for Egypt through Wadoi and Darfur. The 
country was known to be in a disturbed 
condition, and Alexander, on reaching 
Nyeii, seventy miles north of Abeshr, the 
capital of Wadai, was murdered by the 
natives on 2 April 1910. He was buried 
at Maifoni, by the grave of his brother Claud. 
Lopes, who had accompanied him since his 
earliest journey to the Cape Verde Islands, 
escaped. There is a memorial to Boyd and 
his brother Claud at the parish church of 
Granbrook, Kent, and his portrait as a boy, 
by Godbold, is preserved by his family. 

Alexander published an account of his 
journey of 1904r-7 in ‘ Eri)m the Niger to 
the NUe* (2 vols. 1907). He contributed 
a detailed account of Fernando Po to the 
* Ibis’ (1903), and a paper ‘From the 
Niger, by Lake Chad, to the Nile,’ to the « 
‘ Geographical Joumad,’ xxx. 119. 

[Obit, notice. Geographical Journal, xzi^i. 
108 ; private information.] 0. J. R. H. 
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ALEXANDERy WILLIAM (1824"19I1)» blow to him, and he held that it had done 
arohbisli!^^ of Arm^h, was born in Derry serious injuiy to religion in' Ireland. By 
on 13 Apm 1824. His father, Robert Alex- oonviotion a high ohurohman,^' although 
ander, reotor of Aghadowe^, was nephew of with no leaning to what is called ritualism, 
Nathanael Alexander, bishop of Meath. Alexander was not in full sympathy with 
and a cousin of James Alexander, first earl the party which became dominant for a 
of Caledon. His mother was Dorothea, time in the oounoils of the disestablished 
daughter of Henry M'Glintock of Bally- Irish church, and synodal controversy was 
arton, 00 . Donegal. William was the eldest | distasteful to his spirit. On the death of 
son in a family of three sons and five daugh- | Archbishop Robert Bent Knox [q.v. Suppl. 
teis ; of his two brothers, Hemy became j 1 ] in 1893 he was elected by the Irish bishops 
a rear admiral, and Robert was killed | to the see of Armagh and the primacy of ^ 
at the siege of Delhi. Educated at Ton - 1 Ireland. It was not until his succession 
bru^e School, Kent, William luatriculaU^ > to the primacy, with the full oonotirrence of 
at Exeter College, Oxford, in November all ecclesiastical parties, that ho became 
1841, afterwards migrating to Brasoiiose. | the recipient of that full measure of honour 
Residence at the university during the last j and respwt in Ireland which hod already 
y^rs of the Oxford movement pcnnanently been accorded to him in England and in 
affected his life and liis attitude towards ; the colonial churches. ‘ 1 have been, per- 
religious questions. In later years bo used ‘ haps,* said Alexander ot himself in le93, 
to recall the spell of Newman’s salmons. , with modesty and some justice, ‘ enough of 
He graduated in classical lionours (foi;\^ awTiier to prevent me being a very good 
class) in 1847, but in spiU^ of the low class be speaker. I have been enengh of a spacer 
had proved command of poetic and literary to prevent me being a thinker. And I have 
gifts. On 19 Sept. 1847 he m a‘< ordained lieen enough of a writer and B}>oaker and 
deacon by Richard Ponsonby ( q.v.l bisiiop thinker to prevent me being a very good 
of Derry, accepting (ho cu^ac^y of oatlie- bishop for these troublous times.’ 
dral parish. He rocoived priest's orders on | Poetry and literature wore always the 
16 Jane 1848, when the ordination sermon ! delight of Alexander’s leisure, although not, 
waspreachedby William Archer Bui ler [q.v.] a chief occupation. Through life he wrote 
Subsequently he held in turn the benofices | verses, which good critics recognised as 
of Termonamongan (1860), Fahan (1855), j ^nuine poetrv. In 1886 be published 
and Camus- juxta-Moume (I860), and was : ”iSt. Augustine’^s Holiday and other Poems * 
appointed dean of Emly (a sinecure ^(licc) ' (with a preface of autobiographical 
in 1864. I interest), and in 1900 another cation of 

Meanwhile in 1850 Alexander won at | his poems appeared under the title of 
Oxford the Denyer theological prize for an j ‘ The Finding of the Book.* Many striking 
essay bn the ‘ Divinity of Christ ’ ; in 1863 j verses of his on occasions of public 
he .recited in the Sholdonian theatre a con- interest appeared in ‘ The Times * and the 
gratulatory ode to Lord Derby, then as- ‘ Spectator ’ during later years. 

Burning the chancellorship of the university. But from the early stages of his clerical 
and in 1860 he obtained the university career it was as an eloquent and ac- 
prize for his sacred poem ‘ The Waters complished speaker, preacher, and lecturer 
of Babylon.* In 1867 he was a candidate that he made his mark. In America 
for the university professorship of poetry at his power was no less recognised than in 
Oxford,when Sir Ptancia Doyle [q.v. SuppLI] Plnglaiid. Literary themes attracted him 
was elected by a narrow majority. as well as religious or theological ones. 

In the same year Alexander became A Dublin lecture on Matthew Arnold’s 
bishop** of Derry, being ^ consecrated in poetry (1863) was full of suggestivenesii and 
Armagh cathedral on 6 * Oct. 1867, and of nice critical discrimination. Another on 
proco^ng D.D. at Oxford. At Derry Virgil and 8 1 . Augustine was printed in 1869 
he lived for the next twenty-nine years, along with a spirited blank verse transla- 
The requirements of his episcopal office tion of part of the *ASneid.* To the end of 
were exacting and he diligently dis- his days Alexander was under the spell of 
charged his pastoral duties, oonfinuatiops, St. Augustine, and one of his most cnarao- 
ordinations, visitations and the like, gaining teristio lectures, delivered in 1876 in 
in a marked degree the affection of his St. James’s, PiccaiUly, dealt with St. 
cler^. He never cored for the routine Augustine’s Confessions. Not only was 
work of committees or for the details of he sensible of the merits of the A^can 
financial organisation. The disestablish- bishop as a theologian and a spiritual 
ment-vof the Irish church in 1869 was a guide, but he was strongly attracted 
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1^ his terse end epigranimatio style, 
ifhe larger paH of Alexander’s writings 
and lectuicpB, however, was on theolomoal 
Bubjeots much of it was prepared for 
En^sh pulpits. Not so powerful as Magee, 
he became, probably, the most briUiant 
Anglican preacher of lus day. No one 
approached him as a master of felicitous 
and striking phrase. His sermons were 
not so closely reasoned as liddon’s, but 
their efEeotiveness was much enhanced by 
their delivery without manuscript, by a 
splendid and sympathetic voice and a 
dignified presence. ’My habit,’ he wrote, 
' is to prepare carefully and to take into 
the pulpit a complete skeleton of the 
discourse, and as much argumentative or 
illustrative matter as might occupy some 
minutes in delivery, trusting for the rest 
to the suggestions of the moment founded 
upon previous thought.' His sermons on 
great occasions were very numerous, two 
notable examples being his discourse at 
the ei^thronement of his old friend Magee 
as archbishop of York on 17 March 1891, 
and that before the Lambeth conference 
in Canterbury Cathedral on 4 July 1897. 

Steeped in the writings of Pearson and 
the grsat Caroline divines, he wrote and 
spoke with a just sense of proportion, 
and know how to distinguish things essential 
from things of secondary importance. 
His Oxford prize essay on the ‘Divinity 
of Christ’ was reprinted twice in a slightly 
modified form, in 1854, and again in one 
of his latest books, ‘ IMmary Convictions ’ 
(1893, 2nd ed. 1 898). This work also contains 
the substance of lectures delivered in America 
in 1892; it deals with the main topics 
of the Cliristian creed, and in picturesque 
and Impassioned language dwells upon its 
beauty, its reasonableness and its response 
to the aspirations of the soul. His reasoned 
apologetic is reverent, telling, and brilliant ; 
but he did not read Oerman, and he took 
the critical labours of Germany at second 
hand. In 1876 he delivered at Oxford the 
Bampton leetuies on the ‘ Witness of the 
Psalms to Christ and Christianity ’ (1876 ; 
3rd edit. 1890). This contains much that is 
permanently valuable and suggestive, from 
the theological rather than the critical side. 
The same may be said of the * Leading 
Ideas of the Gospels’ (1872, 3rd edit. 1898), 
which grew out of Oxford sermons preached 
in 1871. IBs commentaries on the 
Johannine epistles (1881) in the * Speaker’s 
Commentary’ and in the ‘Expositor’s 
Bible ’ (1889) abound in devout and beau- 
tiful thoughts and in proofs of a refined 
taste. 


A convinced unionist in politics, Alexander 
showed bis rhetorical power to advantage 
at the Albert Hall, London, in 1893, in 
speech [against the second home rule bill ; ^ 
but he had friends in all political camps. 
The most delightful of hosts, his con- 
versation was f^ of interest and eap^, 
and even in extreme old ^e a litqr^ 
problem or nice point of criticism would be 
eagerly taken up by him and discussed 
with his old fire. With the manners and 
the courtesy of a grand seigneur he com- 
bined the fatherly dignity of a prince of 
the church. He resigned the archbishopric 
on 30 Jan. 1911, and died in retirement 
at Torquay on 12 Sept. 1911. He was 
buried in Derry Cathedral cemetery beside 
his wife who had died on 15 Oct. 1895. 
Alexander was hon. D.C.L. Oxon (1876), 
hon. LL.D. Dublin (1892), hon. D.Litt. 
Oxon (1907), and he received the G.C.V.O. 
in 1911. On 15 Oct. 1850 ho married Cecil 
Frances (daughter of John Humphreys, 
D.L.), well known as a hymn writer [see 
AiiEXANDKB, Mbs. CEca Fbai^ges, Suppl. 

I]* by whom he had tw'o sons and two 
daughters. 

Alexander’s portrait was thrice painted : 

(1) for his family, by C. N. Kennedy, when 
he had been twenty-five years bishop of 
Derry; (2) for the palace of Armagh, by 
Walter Osborne ; and (3) by Harris Brown 
for presentation to the National Gallery 
of Ireland by friends, representing all 
religious denominations, on his resignation 
of the primacy. A synod hall at Annagh 
is being built (1912) in his memoiy, and in 
Derry also his name is to bo associated 
with a monument. A cartoon by ‘Spy* 
appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1 895. 

In addition to the works enumerated 
he published * The Great Question and 
other Sermons ’ (1885 ; 2nd edit. 1887), 
and ‘ Verbum Crucis ’ (1892), and he edit^ 
Ephesians, Colossians, Thessalonians, n- nd 
Philemon (1880) in the ‘Speaker’s Com- 
mentary.’ 

[The Times, 13 Sopt. 1911, memoir by the 
present writer ; Irish Times and Daily 
Express of same date ; Sunday Mag. (August 
1896), by S. L. Gwynn ; Mileas Sacred 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century, 1907, 

p. 59 sq.; family information; penonid 

nowlodge.] John Ossoby. 

ALGER, JOHN GOLDWORTH (1836- 
1907), journalist and author, bom at Diss, 
Norfolk, and baptised on 7 Aug. 1836, was 
the only son of John Alger, a com merchant 
of that town, by his wife Jemima, daughter 
of Salem Goldworth, yeoman, d Morning 
Thorpe, Norfolk. Educated at Diss, Alger 
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became a journalist at the age of sixteen. 
At first he \mte for the * Norfolk News/ 
and afterwards transferred his sorvioes to 
the * Oxford Journal.* In 1866 he joined 
the parliamentary reporting staff of 'The 
Times/ and after eight years* work in that 
capacity was sent to Paris in 1874 to act 
as assistant to Henri Opper de Blowitz; 
'The Times* Paris correspondent. There 
he remained for twenty-eight years. His 
leisure he chiefly devoted to historical 
research in the Biblioth4que Nationals and 
National Archives. He made himself 
thoroughly familiar with the topographical 
history of Paris, and threw new light on 
byways of the French revolution, in- 
vestigating with especial thoroughness the 
^rt which Eimlishmen played in the great 
movement. His chief publications were: 
1. * Englishmen in the French Bevoluiion/ 
1889. 2. 'Glimpses of the French Re- 
volution,’ 1894. 3. ‘ Paris in 1789 -94 ; 
Farewell Lt^tters of Victims of the Guillo- 
tine/ 1902. 4 ‘ Napoleon’s British Visitors 
and Captives/ 1904. He also published 
* The Paris »Sketch Book * (a description of 
current Parisian life) (1887); <\}l[>^ributed 
historical articles to several leading maga- 
zines, and was an occasional contributor to 
this Dictionary. In 1902 x\lger retired from 
the service of ‘ The Times ’ on a pension, 
and settled in London. He died unmarried 
^t 7 Holland Park Court, Addison Road, 
West Kensington, on 23 May 1907.^ 

[The Times, 25 May 1907 ; Who*B Who, 
1907 ; M. de Mv Memoirs, 1 903.] 

S. E. F. 

AXINGTON, first Babon. [See Sturt, 
Henry Gerard, 1825-1904.] 

ALISON, Sib ARCHIBALD, second 
baronet (1826-1907), general, born at 
Edinburgh on 21 Jan. 1826, was oldest son of 
Sir ArcMbald Alison, first baronet [q. v.], 
the historian, by Elizabeth Glencairn, 
daughter of Ueut. -colonel Tytler. In 1835 
Possil House, near Glasgow, became the 
family home. The father educated his son 
privately, till he went to Glasgow University. 
There, at the ago of fifteen, he gamed the 
first prize for an English essay on the 
character and times of Sulla, and reviewed 
Thierry’s * History of the Gauls * in ' Black- 
wood’s Magazine.’ Between Alison and 
his father there was always the closest 
intimacy. They shared the same tastes, 
and the son replied in * Blackwood ’ (May 
1850) to the criticisms in the * Edinburgh 
Review ’ on the continuation of his father’s 
histoiy. 

On 3 Nov. 1846 Alison was comnoissioned 
aa ensign in the 72nd foot (afterwards 
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Seaforth'S highlanders) and joined the 
depot at Nenagh. He was promoted 
lieutenant on 11 Sept. 1849, and joined the 
headquarters of the re^ment in Barbados. 
Yellow fever was raging there, and his 
father had arranged for an exchange, but 
Alison refused to leave his regiment at such 
a^ time. He went with it to Nova ^otia 
in 1861, and came home with it in Octoto 
1854, having been promoted captain on 
11 Nov. 1863. 

After some months at Malta, the tesiment 
went to the Crimea in May 1855, and naving 
taken part in the expedition to Kertoh, 
was placed in the highland bngide at the 
end of Juno. While serving with the 
regiment in the trenches t>efore Sebastopol, 
Alison atti'aoted the notice of Sir Colin 
Campbell [q. v.], by opportunely producing 
a sketch plan of the drenches, whicb he 
had drawn on the inside of an envelope, 
as well as by his coolness under fire during 
the assault of 8 Sept. He was mentioned 
in despatches, was made brevet-major on 
6 June 1856, and received the Crimean 
modal with clasp and the Turkish medal. 
On 19 Dec. 1856 he left the 72nd for an 
unattached majority. 

When Sir Cohn Campbell left England at 
twenty-four hours’ notice on 12 July 185.7 
to deal with the Indian Mutiny, he took 
Ahson with him as his mihtary secretary, 
and a younger brother, Frederick, as his 
aide-de-camp. In the second rehof of 
Lucknow both brothers were wounded, the 
older losing his left arm. He returned 
to duty early in 1858, but the stump 
infiamed, and ho was invahded home 
(10 March). He had been mentioned in 
despatches {Land, Qaz, 16 Jan. 1858), was 
made brevet hout. -colonel and C.B. (28 Fob. 
1861), and received the medal with clasp. 
On his arrival in England he dined with 
Queen Victoria. When entertained by the 
corporation of Glasgow, he explained Sir 
Colin Campbell’s work, and wrote on ' Lord 
Clyde’s Campaign in India ’ in * Blackwood * 
(Oct. 1858). 

Alison was unemployed for the next four 
ears. From 17 March 1862 to 19 Oct. 1867 
0 was an assistant adjutant-general, first 
with the inspector-general of infantry at 
headquarters, and three years afterwards 
in the south-western district. He became 
brevet-colonel on 17 March 1867. On 
1 Oct. 1870 he was placed on the staff at 
Aldershot as assistant adjutant-generaL At 
the end of 1873 he went to the west coast of 
Africa in command of the British brigade 
sent out for the Ashanti war, with the local 
rank of brigadier-general. He took part in 

D 
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the action at Ordashu, asSi the taking of 
OooknaBBie. At AmoaM the fiie was very 
hot, and thc^ dense growth made direction 
difficulty but his staff were struck by his 
self-posseeBion and the precision of bis 
oidfinn. When abscesses m his only hand 
made him nearly helpless, he bore his 
suffering with* sweet . . .serenity.’ He was 
repeatedly mentioned in despatches {Land. 
Oaz. 6, 7 and 17 March 1874), reoeiTed the 
thanlm of parliament and the medal with 
clasp, and was made K.C.B. on 31 March 
1874. After a few months at Aldershot, 
Alison went to Ireland as deputy adjutant- 
TOneralonl70ot.l874. He received a reward 
for distinguished service on 6 Oct. 1876, and 
was promoted major-general on 1 Oct. 1877. 
After four months os commandant of the 
Staff College at ^Oamberley, he was deputy 
quartermaster-general for intelligence, and 
helped at the headquarters staff (1878-82) 
to meet Uie Eg 3 mtian crisis of 1882. 

On 0 July Ahson left England to take 
command of a force which was assembled 
at Cyprus to secure the Suez Canal. The 
bombaijlment of Alexandria took place 
on the 11th, and Alison landed there on 
the 17th with two battahons which were 
soon reinforced. On the 24th he occupied 
Bamleh, and receiving instructions to 
* keep Arabi constantly alarmed,’ he made 
repeated demonstrations towards Kafr- 
ed-Dauar, especially on 5 Aug. Thus 
Arabi was led to expect that the British 
adyance on Cairo would bo from Alex- 
andria, and not from IsmaUia, as was 
intended. In that advance Alison 
commanded the highland brigade, con- 
sisting of the highland light infantry, 
Camerons, Gordons, and black watch. 
This was the leading bngode of the second 
(Homley’s) division m the storming oi 
the intrenchments at Tel-el-Kebir ; and 
Alison took a personal part, revolver in 
hand, in the contused fighting inside. 
After the surrender of Cairo he was sent 
to occupy Tanta with half a battalion of 
the Gordon highlanders (17 Sept.). He 
found there an Egyptian force of all arms 
disposed to resist ; but by coolness and tact 
he induced them Jbo lay down their arms 
CIIattbioe, p. 103). He was mentioned in 
* despatches {Land. Oaz, 29 July, 6 Oct., 
and 2 Nov.), j^eceived the thanks of parlia- 
ment, and was promoted lieut -general 
for distinguished service on 18 Nov. 1882. 
After Lord Wolseley’s dep^ure Alison 
was in command of the British force in 
Elgypt till 17 May 1883. On his return to 
England a sword of honour was presented 


to him by the citizens of Glasgow, with a 
tiara for Lady Alison. 

Alison hela the command of the Aldershot 
division from 1 Aug. 1883 till the end of 
1888, with the exception of port of 1885, 
when he acted as adjutant-general during 
Lord Wolseley’s absence ‘in Egypt. ^ He 
-received the G.C.B. on 21 June 1887,* and 
was placed on the retired list under the 
age imes on 12 Jan. 1893. He was given 
the colonelcy of the Essex regiment on 
24 Nov. 1896, and was transferred to his 
old regiment, the Seaforth highlanders, on 
30 March 1897. He was also honorary 
colonel of the let volunteer battalion of the 
highland light infantry, 25 July 1883, 
and was made honorary LL.D. of Cambridge, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow. In 1889 he was 
appoint<^ a member of the Indian council, 
and remained on it for ten years. He died 
at 93 Eaton Place, London, on 5 Feb. 1907, 
and was buried at Edinburgh with military 
honours, the Seaforth higmanders taking 
part in the ceremony. On 18 Nov. 1868 
he married Jane, daughter of James Black 
of Dalmonach, a Glasgow merchant. She 
died on 15 July 1909. She edited her 
father-in-law’s autobiography, and was a 
woman of many gifts. They had two sons 
and tour daughters. The eldest son, Archi- 
bald (the third baronet), was bom on 
20 May 1862. At his residence, Fossil 
House, Copse Hill, Wimbledon, tWe are 
portraits of Ahson by S. West (1865) and 
by Miss Munro (1900). 

* Modest and self-effacing to the very 
verge of humility, he never asserted his 
individuality until duty summoned him 
to the front ’ ; but ho knew how to combine 
courtesy with insistence on duty. Among 
contributions to * Blackwood,’ besides those 
mentioned, were articles on the British 
army and its organisation (1869 and 1892) 
and on * Armed Europe ' (1893-^4). 

[Comhill Magazine, March 1907 ; Black- 
wood’s Magazine, March 1907 ; private 
information ; The Times, 6 Feb. 1907 ; 
Autobiography of Sir Archibald Alison 
(first baronet), 1883; Major Braokenbury, 
The Ashanti War, 1874 ; Sir Frederick 
Maurice, The Campaign of 1882 in Egypt, 
1908 ; Shand, Life of Sir E. Hamley, 1896.] • 

E. M. L. 

ALLAN, Sin WILLIAM (1837-1903), 
engineer and politician, bom at Dundee 
on 29 Nov. 1837, was third son of James 
Allan (d. 1883), machine maker and pro- 

E rietor of Seabraes Foundry, Dundee, 
y his wife Margaret Dickson (d. 1870). 
Adlan served his apprenticeship as an 
engineer at his fatiiier’s foundry. As a 
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joume 3 rmaii he removed to Glasgow^ and 
shortly afterwards (1856) he went for 
a ^ort time to Paterson, New Jersey. 
In 1857 he joined the royaJ navy aa en- 
gineer, and spent the next thm years 
mainly at foreign stations. In 1861, when 
the f ivil war broke out in America, Allan’s 
love of adventure led him to take service as 
chief engineer on board a blockade-runner. 
He was in Charleston harbour when the 
Federals bombarded the city (21 Dec. 1861), 
and was captured and carried as a prisoner 
to the Capitol, Washington. Being re- 
leased on parole, he returned to Dundee, 
resuming work at Soabraes Foundry. 
His varied experience had made him a 
oohipetent workman, .and when the 
North-Eastern Engineering Company was 
formed at Sunderland in 1866 he was 
engaged ai^ foreman over one of ilie dtjmrt- 
menb^. The now venture was not at first 
successful. In 1868 the company was 
in difficulties and Allan became manager. 
Under his control the conceni flourishcHl, 
and alter its removal to WalisenH) on the 
Tyne, enjoyed a liigh position ii\ i^yneside 
engineering. In 1886 Allan started with 
great success on his own account the 
Scotia Engine Woiks at Sunderland, 
and remained active head of the firm till 
1900. The business was then amalgamated 
with Messrs. Richardson, Westgorth & Co., 
Ltd. Allan became director, and w iiS also 
until his death chairman of tlio Albyn 
Une, Ltd., shipowners of Sunderland. 

From his youth Allan was an advanced 
radical, and show cd practical sympathy with 
the working-classes. He was the first largo j 
employer to introduce an eight-hums day 
in his own works. At a byo- election 
at Gateshead on 24 Feb. 1893 Allan was 
returned in the liberal interest by a majority 
ot 868 over his opponent, Mr. Pandeli Balh. 
He represented Gateshead till his death. He 
spoke in the house with more force than 
elegance, but always with sincerity and 
common-sense. His practical knowledge led 
him to ^pose strenuously the introduction 
of the Belleville type of boilers into the 
navy {Hanaardt 25 June 1890; Lucy’s 
VnumiSt PaHiamearU, 1895-1900, p. 78). 
On the occasion of King Edward Yll’s 
coronation in 1902 Allan was knighted. 
He died on 28 Dec. 1903 at Scotland 
House, Sunderland, and was buried in 
Ryhope Road cemetery, Sunderland. Allan 
was married to Jane, daughter of Walter 
Beattie of Lookerl^, who survived him. 

In addition to bis other activities Allan 
was^ a writer of Scottish songs — fluent, 
patriotic, fervid. JB^m 1871 till Ids death 


he published so many volumes of verse 
that he was described as * the most prolifio 
poet of our time.* His poetic publications 
include: 1. * Rough Castings in Scotch 
and E n gl i sh Metal,’ 1872. 2. * Hamo-apun 
Lilts, or Poems and Songs chiefly Soottirii,* 
1874. 3. * Heather-bells, or Poems and 
Songs,’ 1875. 4. ‘Jan Vor, a Drama,’ 1876. 
5. ‘Roses and Thistles, Poems and Songs,' 
1878. 6. *A Life’s Pursuit,’ 1880. 7. ‘ABer 
Toil Songs,’ 1882. 8. ‘Lays of Leisure,’ 
1883. 9. ' Northern Lights, or Poems and 
Songs,* 1889. 10. ‘A Book of Songs in 
English and Scottish,’ Sunderland, 1890, 4to. 
11. A Book of Poems,’ 1890. 12. ‘Demo- 
cratic Chants,’ 1802. 13. ‘ The Rose of 

Methlic,’ 1895. 14. ‘Sunset Songs,’ 1807. 
15. ‘SuiigH of l/)Ve and Labour,' 1Q03. 
Allan K only teuhiucal publication was 
‘ The Ship(>wners’ and Engineers* Guide 
to the Marino Engine ’ (Sunderland, 1880). 

A cartoon portrait by ‘l*?py' appeared in 
‘ Vjvnilv Fair ’ in 1893. 

[Dundee Year Book, 1003 ; Dundee 
Advertiser, 29 Dec. 1003 ; Cat. of Lamb 
Collootion of Dnndoo Books, Dundee Refer- 
ence Library , Reid’s Bards of An^ and 
the Moarns ; II. W. Lucy’s B&ourian 
Pariiainont, 1906, p. JOO (with sketch portrait 
by Phil May); private information.! 

A. H. M. 

ALLEJS, GEORGE (183^190*7), 
engraver and publisher, son of John and 
Rebecca Alhm, was born on 26 Mar^ 
1832 at Newark-on-Tront, and was edn- 
cated at a private grammar school there. 
His father died in 1849, and in that year 
he was apprenticed for lour years to an 
uncle (his mother’s brother), a builder in 
Clerkenwell. lie became a skilled joiner, 
and was employed fur three and a half 
years in that capacity upon the wood- 
work of the interior of Dorchester House, 
Park Lane. A zelerence to this work ooours 
in Buskin’s ‘ Munera Pulveria ’ (§ 151 ). Uron 
one door in the house Allen and another 
workman were employed for seventy-nine 
days, and Ruskiii used to show a model 
of this door to his friends as a specimen 
of English craftsmanship. Upon the 
foundation of the Working Men’s College 
in 1854 he joined the drawing class, and 
became one of Buskin’s most piomismg 
pupils there. ‘ The txansfezenoe to the 
pen and pencil of the fine quaJitiee of 
finger that had been acquired by hiiadHng 
the carpenter’s tools,’ coupled with ah 
‘innate disposition to art,* enabled Alien, 
sajrs Busl^ to attain rapidly great 
predsion in drawing. Allen was brought 
farther into connection with Buskin ny 
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manying (26 Beo, 1866) his mother’s 
maid» Anne Eliza^Hobbes. He was offered 
a post in Queenl Victoria’s household in 
connection i^h the furniture of the royal 
palaces; but this he declined in order 
to devote^ [himself entirely to Buskin’s 
service, in which he remained successively 
as genera] assistant, engraver, and pub- 
lisher for fifty years. For a few years 
he acted as an assistant drawing-master 
under Buskin at the oolleue. Buskin 
then encouraged bim to special in the 
art of engraving, which he studied under 
J. H. Le Keux, the engraver of many 
of the finest line plates in ’ Modem 
Painters.* He also studied mezzotint under 
Lupton, who engraved some of' the * Libor* 
plates for Turner. Allen’s knowledge of 
the two methods enabled him to produce 
the plates of mixed styles, which were 
included in Buskin’s later books. Of the 
original illustrations in * Modem Painters,’ 
thm were from drawings by Allen ; ho en- 
graved throe plates for the edition of 1888 ; 
and in all executed ninety other plates 
for Busk!;;. Some of AUen’s drawings 
are included among the'^examples in the 
Buskin school at, Oxford; and he is one 
of three or four assistants whose work has 
often been mistaken for Buskin’s. In 
addition to engraving and copying, Allen 
was employed by Buskin as general 
factotum. Many of his reminiscences were 
of distinguished visitors to Buskin’s house 
at Denmark Hill to whom he was instructed 
to show the collection of Turner drawings. | 
It was he, too, with others, who assisted 
Buskin in sorting and arranging the Turner 
drawings and sketches at the National 
Gallery. In 1802, when Buskin thought of 
settling in Savoy, AUon witli his family 
went out to Mornex. He was an excellent 
geologist, and Buskin often trusted to his 
observations. Like Buskin, he was an 
enthusiastio mineralogist ; his collection of 
minerals was acquir^ after his death by 
the University of Oxford. Ho was a keen 
volunteer, and Buskin took no offence when 
his assistant engaged in rifle-practice among 
the mountains. In 1871 Buskin decided 
to set up a publisher of his own. At a 
week’s notice, and without any previous 
experience of the trade, Allen star^ upon 
this enterprise. His publishing establish- 
ment was first his cottage at Keston, and 
afterwards -an out-house in the garden of 
his villa at Orpington. Sarcastic reference 
was made in the public prints to Buskin’s 
idea of publishing *in a field in Kent,’ 
and the net-system, then a novelty in 
the trade, upon which Buskin insisted, 


encountered much opposition. Buskin, 
however, was able to create the demand 
for his publications, and the experiment 
prosperea. The original idea of allowing 1 
no commission < to the booksellers, but 
leaving them to charm it to the public, 
was, however, presenUy abandoned ; and 
the expansion of the business necessitated 
the addition of premises in London. In 
1890 Allen opened a London publishing 
house at 8 ^11 Yard, Chancery Lane; 
and in 1894 he moved to larger premises 
at 166 Charing Cross Boad. There he 
engaged in general publishing, though 
Ruslan’s works remained the principal 
part of his business. Allen was one of the 
original ’Companions’ of Buskin’s ’Guild 
of St. George,* and was a familiar figure 
at all Ruskinian gatherings. His unaffected 
simplicity and sterling cWacter made him 
many friends. At his house at Orpington 
he took pleasure in flowers and bees, and he 
was a judicious buyer of water-colours 
and ’ Martin ’ ware, as well as of minerals. 
Most of his collections — including many 
Ruskiniana — ^were privately disposed of 
after his death. His last enterprise was 
the library edition of Buskin’s works 
(1903-11), of which, however, he did not 
live to see the completion. He died, in 
his seventy-sixth year, on 6 Sept. 1907, at 
Orpington, and is buried in the parish 
churchyard there. His wife had died, in 
her eightieth year, eight months before 
him. ^ey had four sons and four 
daughters. The eldest daughter. Miss 
Grace Allen, and the two eldest sons, 
William and Hugh, continued the business, 
which is now carried on at 44 Bathbone 
I Place. A portrait of Allen (1890) was 
painted in oils by F. Yates ; the chair in 
which he is shown as seated came from 
Buskin’s study at Denmark Hill, and is 
said to have been the one used by Buskin 
when writing ' Modem Painters.’ 

[Library edition of Buskin, vol. xxxvu. pp. 
Ix-lxiii ; the present writer^ s Life of Buskin, 
1911 ; private information.] E. T. 0. 

ALLEN, JOHN BOMILLY (1847-1907), 
archaeologist, bom in London on 9 June 
1847, was the eldest son of George Baugh 
AUon (d. 1898), a special pleader of me 
Inner Temple, of Cilrhiw, near Narberth, 
by his wife Dorothea Hannah, third 
daughter of Roger Eaton of Parc Glas, 
Pembrokeshire. John was educated at 
King’s College school (1857-60), Rugby 
school (1860-^), and King’s College, London 
(1864r-6). In 1867 he was articled to 
G. F. Lyster, engineer in chief to the 
Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, with 
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whom he remained until 1870. He waa 
next employed as resident engineer to 
the Persian railways of Baron de Reuter 
and afterwards in supervising the oonstruo- 
tion of docks at Leith and at Boston, 
L^oolnshire. Meanwhile he was interested 
in arohseology, and to this pursuit, and 
particularly to the study of prehistorio 
antiquities and of pre-Norman art in Great 
Britain, he devoted the rest of his life. 
His earliest contribution to * Arohscologia 
Gambrensis * A description of some cairns 
on Barry Island ’) appeared in April 1873 : 
he joined the Cambrian Aicha*ologiral 
Association in 1876. ^as elected a lutmlxT 
of the general commitlec (n 187''^ Inthik 
ope of two editors of the * Joumar in 1880, 
and was sole editor from 1892 until his 
death. Having begun with the antiquities 
of Wales, Allen froi • 1880 ga\n s’lcual 
attention to those of ScoUaiid aiso , in 
1883 he was dieted ft How of the Stott/sh 
Society of Antiquaries, and in 1^86 v'os 
Khind lecturer in arclueologv jn the 
UniveiBit\ of Edinburgh In Engl tnd, he 
became jF.S.A. in 189G, cdito* the 
* Reliquary and Illustrated 4cb\i«is)lomst ’ 
ill ^893 ; and Yates lecturer In arclja*ology 
in University College, London, for 1898. 

Alhn had in a liigh dcgriv the jmfienco, 
thuroughni'RS, and insight of tbi' si'ieutihc 
archaeologist. Possessra of a certain sar- 
donic humour, he was skilful in expocition 
and fertile in illustration. In kuii^ledgo 
of early Celtic art and ability to unravel 
its history he was without a rival. Ho 
w'as unmarried, and during his later years 
made his homo in London, where tie died 
on 6 July 1 007. In addition to his numerous 
contributions to oreharological juumals, 
Allen published : 1. ‘ Theory and Practice in 
the Designs and Construction of Dock 
Walls,* 1876. 2. ‘ Early Christian .Symbo- 
lism in Great Britain and Ireland ’ (Rhiiid 
lectures), 1887. 3. ‘ The Monumental His- 

tory of the Early British Church,’ 1889. 
4. Early Christian Monuments of 

Scotland,’ Edinbuigh, 1903. 5. * Celtic Art 
in Pagan and Christian Times,’ 1904. 

[Burke’s Landed Gcnt^, 1 1th edit. (1906) ; 
Who’s Who, 1907 ; The Times, 13 July 1907 , 
Arohflaologia Gambrensis, sixth sones, vii.. 
Got. 1907, 441-2.1 J. E. L. 

ALLEN, ROBERT CALDER (1812- 
1903), captain R.N., bom on 8 Aug. 1812, 
was son of William Allen, a master in the 
na^ and presumably a follower of Admiral 
Sir Robert Calder [q. v.]. He entered the navy 
as a second-class volunteer in July 1827. 
In that grade and as second master he 
served with credit, principally on the west 


coast of Africa and in China. In 1841 he 
was advanced to be master, and in 1842-4 
was master of the Dido, with (Sir; Henry 
Keppel [q. v. Suppl. II], in her w'lebrated 
oruises a^inst the Malay pirates Borneo. 
In 1850-1 he was master of the Resolute in 
the Arctic, under Captain Austin, whom 
ho followed from the Blenheim, and had 
charge of the magnetic observations In 
1854-6 ho was master of the Hogue block - 
ship in the Baltic, and rendered efficient 
service by his survey, oiten under fire, 
of the approaches to Bomarsund. In 1803 
he was promoted to the then rev rank oC 
staff ci'mmander, and in 1867 to that of 
stuff-oaptain In 1866-7 he was master- 
Httciidant and harbour -master at Malta; 
and in 1867 was appointed in the some 
lupacMv to Devon port, whence ho yas 
tiansK‘ried to Dcptfoid. When that dook- 
> ard was dosed in OctolxT 1870, he retired 
with the rank of captain. He was a 
silent, thoughtful man, i^iiigularly modest 
and r^inng. The subordinate position 
in which so much of his service was 
passed provcntcxl his name from coming 
prominently before the public; but in 
the navj' his reputation as a sound and 
skilful navigator and pilot stood very, 
high, and was officially recognised in ms 
nomination to a O.B. in 1877. He died 
in Ixmdon on 28 Jan. 1903. 

I Allen was twice married. His first wife 
brought him a daughter and four sons, who 
all entered the public service, navy, army, 
or marines. The si^cond wife survived him. 

[Royal Na^ y Lists , The Times, 31 Jan. 1903 ; 
KcjqiuJ, £A])edition of H.M.S. Dido to 
Borneo for the Suppresdoti of Piracy, 1846 , 

, j^larkham. Life of Sir Lsipold McOlintook, 
1909 ; private information | J. K. L. 

ALLIES, THOMAS W7LLIAM (1813- 
1903), theologian, bom at Midsoiner Norton, 
Somerset, on 12 Fr^b. 1813, was son of 
Thomas Allies, then curate of Henbury and 
later rector of Wormington, by las wife 
Frances Elizabeth Fripp, daughter of a 
Bristol merchant. His mother died a week 
after his birth, and he was brought up by his 
father's st^cond wifi% (yaroJim‘ HilHiouse. 
Aftor education at Bristol grammar school 
he entcicd Eton in April 1827 under 
Edward Coleridge. There in 1829 he was 
the first to win the Newcastle scholarship. 

' He matriculated at Wodhom Cblle^, 
Oxford, in 1828, where ho was exhibitioner 
from 1830-3, graduated B. A with a first class 
in classics in 1832, proceeded M.A. in 1837, 
was fellow from 1833 till 1841, and humanity 
lectorer 1838-9. 

Allies early come under the influence of 
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John Henry Newman, and with him and 
Posey was soon in constant interooiirse. 
His sympathy with the traotarians was 
strong, but ois loyalty to the Anglican 
ohuron was only shaken dowly . After a tour | 
in France and Italy during 1836 he took holy 
orders in 1838, and assisted William Dods- 
worth [q. v.] at Christ Church, St. Pancras, 
in 1839. From 1840 to 1842 he was 
examining chaplain to Dr. Blomficld, bishop 
of London, who in June 1842 presented 
him to the living of Launton, Bicester, 
Oxfordshire. Travels in France in 1845 
and 1847 with John Hungorford Pollen 
[q. y. Suppl. II] quickened doubt of the 
yalidity of the Anglican position, and 
a statement of his views in his * Journal in 
France * (published February 1848) brought 
on him the censure of Samuel Wilberforco, 
bishop of Oxford. Study of the Fathers, 
and especially of Suarez’s work, ‘ 1> Erro- 
ribus Seota3 Anglicansc,’ combined with the 
(lorham decision on baptismal regeneration 
in 1850, shattered his faith in the established 
church, andinliis ‘ Royal Supremacy* (1850) 
he forcibly presented the Roman point of 
view (ef. I^iddon’s Life of E, B- Puaeyt iii. 
257 seq.). In October 1850 he resign^ his 
Launton living and joined the Roman 
communion. He removed to Golden Square. 
London, where ho took pupils, and later 
for •a time to the Priory, 21 North Bank, 
St. John’s Wood, the house afterwards 
inhabited by George Eliot [q. v.]. From 
August 1853 until his n^tirement on a 
pension in 1890 he was secretary of the 
catholic poor school committee in John 
Street, Adelphi (instituted in 1847), and 
actively promoted catholic primary educa> 
tion. To his energy was due the foundation 
of the Training College of Notre Dame, 
Idverpool, in 1855, of the Training College 
for Women at the Convent of the Sacr^ 
Heart, Wandsworth, in 1874, and of the 
St, Mary’s Training College for Men in 
Hammersmith. In March 1855 he became 
first professor of modem history at the 
new Catholic University of Ireland, Dublin, 
under Newman’s rectorship. On his lec- 
tures there he based his voluminous 
‘ The Formation of Christendom ’ (8 vols. 
1865-95; popular edit. 1894 and following 
ears). The work trenchantly exi^unds 
t. Peter’s predominance in history. 
Among Allies’s intimate friends in his 
last years were Lord Acton and Aubrey 
de Vere, who addressed a sonnet to him on 
the publication of his * Holy See,’ the sixth 
volumif of his * Formation of Christendom,’ 
win 1888. In 1885 Poto Leo XlII created 
him knight commander of St. Gregory, | 


and in 1893 he received through Cardinal 
Vaughan the pope’s gold medal for merit. 

In 1897 his health d^ined, and he died at 
St. John’s Wood on 17 Juno 1903, being * 
buried at Mortlake by the side of his wife. 

He married on 1 Oct. 1840, at Marylebone 
parish church, Eliza Hall, sister of Thomas 
Harding Newman (an Oxford fellow 
student), and had issue five sons and two 
daughters. His wife, who joined the 
Roman catholic church five months before 
himself, predecoastMl him on 24 Jan. 1902. 

A portrait, painted by Mrs. Carpenter in 
1830, is repr^uced in the memoir by his 
daughter Mary (1907). 

Allies, one of the most learned of the 
Oxford converts to Rome, traced the 
growth of his opinions in ‘ A Life’s Decision ’ 
(1880 ; 2nd edit. 1894). Other works by 
Allies are: 1. *The Church of England 
cleared from the Charge of Schism,’ 1846 ; 
2nd edit. 1848. 2. *Tho Royal Supre- 
macy,’ 18.50. 3. ‘The See of St. Peter,* 
1850 ; 4th edit. 1896. 4. ‘St. Peter, his 
Name and Offics’ 1852; 2nd edit. 1871; 
now edit. 1895. 5. ‘ Dr. Pusey and the 

Ancient Church,' 1866. The last four were 
reprinted with Allies's other controversial 
writings in ‘ Per Crucem ad luoem,’ 2 vols, 
1879. 

[Thomas Wilham Allies, by Mary Allies, 
11M)7 ; art. in Catholic Encycl^iedia, vol. i. 
1907, by the same writer ; llio Kmes, 2 July 
1903; Tablet, 20 June 1903; Liddon’g Life 
of £. B. Pusey, 1894, vol. lii. ; Life of ,T. H. 
Pollen, 1912; Wihrid Ward, Life of J. H. 
Newman, 1912.] W. B. 0. 

ALLMAN, GEORGE JOHNSTON 
(1824-1904), mathematician, was bom 
on 28 Sept. 1824 at Dublin. He was a 
younger son of William Allman, M.D. [q. v.], 
professor of botany in Ti^ty College, 
Dublin (1809-44). Ho entered Trinity 
College, and after a distinguished career 
graduated in 1844 as senior moderator and 
gold medallist in mathematics with Samuel 
Haughton [q. v. uppl. 1]. He was also 
Bishop Law’s mathematical prize-man and 
graduated LL.B. in 1853 and LL.D. 1854. 

Allman was elected professor of mathe- 
matics in Queen’s College, Galway, in 1853, 
and remained in this post till he retired in 
1893, haying reached tiie aro-limit fixed by ' 
civil service regulations. He was elected a 
member of the senate of Queen’s University 
in 1877, and in 1880, when the Boyd 
University of Ireland was founded, he was 
nominated by the Grown as a life senator. 
He was made F.B.S.in 1884, and hon.D.So.of 
Dublin in 1882. He contributed a few papers 
on mathematical subjects to soientifio penod« 
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ioak^beaideBftaaooomitofPrQf. MoCoUagh’B 
[q. T.] lecstures on the * Attraction of the 
Ellipsoid* which appears in the latter*s 
coUeoted works. Hd also wrote a number 
of articles in the 9th edition of the * Ency- 
olopte^ Biitannica ’ on Greek mathemati- 
cians. His chief contribution to science is his 
* History of Greek Geometry from Thales to 


tio^ (a record for Bolliol College) ; but, 
owing to ill*health and other causes, -only a 
second in the final schools. Although he 
delighted in boating and uon a place in the 
Baliiol eight, ho found little that was con- 
genial in undergraduate life. In his later 
years he wrote, ‘ there is hardly a period of 


Euclid ’ (Dublin 1889), which fint appeared , not gladly lire over again.* He graduated 
as articles in ^Hermathena ’ In tnis he B.A. in 1855 and M.A. in 1802. In 1855 
traced the rise and progress of geometry and he left Oxford for Torquay, where his 
arithmetic, and threw new light on the I father was living in lotironient ; and 
history of the early development of mathe- < having failed to pans into the Indian 
matics. With his life-long friend, John ■ civil service, he was induced by s friend, 
Kells Ingram [q. v. Suppl. II], hr was ' who ha*! fallen ill, to assist him in Us 
attracted to positivism, and enteied into tulcrial establishment. Tliis led him to 
ccgrespoudence with Ciomte in 1852 ; in conceive a liking for teaching, and in 
1854 ho Vent to Paris and made his persona] ■ 1857 he accept csl the offioo of tutor in 
aqiiaintnnce. His position at Galuay school, Musscihuigh, then merely a 

pre\entod his taking any public pn it in prep u^itory lor the English public schools, 
the posifivisi movoment, but ln^ leiulnug jin the following year he became second 
was mucJi ni^bjenced by Goiat(»’s mathe- | master a1 Merchiston school, Edinburgh, 
matical uoik, tho ‘Synthase Subjective,’ * where he took an aotiv^ jiart in Ruf^y 
and his general theory of historical develop- ' foot boP, and did ids utmost to foster a 
ment. Allman died of pneuinonja on 0 May love ot cricket, introducing an English 
1904 at Farnham House, Finglas*^ ^iubiin professional to instruct the boys in the 
Ho married in 1853 Loui^ib ju. 1864), game. Already he had begun the strenuous 
daughter of Jolm Smith Taylor of Dublin advocacy of s 5 r 8 tomatio physical exercise 
and Oorballis, 00 . Meath. A son and two in schools, and of the cultivation of hardi- 
daughieia survived him. lie* ♦ as essr‘ntial to a thoroughly healthy' 

fProc Roy. Soc. 78 A. (1907), ]>. \ii , boyhood, and of prime importance in the 
Positivist Review, .Fuly 1<H)4, p. 149 ; Tho formation of proper habits of mind, lliese 
Times, 13 May 1904.] R S. and other educational ideas he found 

ALMOND, HELY HlTTCHfNSON opportunity to put into fuller practice, 
(1832-1903), headmaster of Loretto school, when, in 1862, no became proprietor of 
bom in Glasgow on 12 Aug. 1832, was Loretto school — so called from its oonti^ty 
second son of Georgo Almond, incum- to the site of the old ohapel and hermitage 
bent of St. Mary’s Episcopal Chapel, dedicated to Our Lady of Loretto. 
Glasgow, oy his second wife, Christiana Hero he began with only fourteen boys, 
Georgina, oldest daughter of Thomas Smith, supplemented for tho first two or three 
barrister, of London. His paternal great- years with a few university pupils ; and, 
grandfather was headmaster of Derby as he himself put it, gradiudly built up a 
school, and his maternal great -gr 9 .nd- school out of nothing, though the numbers 
father was John Hely-Hutchinson [q. v.], never reached 150. His early, almost 
provost of Trinity College, Dublin. Pre- insuperable, difficulties he met with perfect 
oooiously clever, he began to loom his letters gaiety; and he was aocustomed to refer 
at sixteen months, and at three years was to this period of his life as ' the happy early 
struggling with the multiplication table, days when I was nearly bankrupt.’ He 
After attending the collegiate school, Glas- closely pursued a special educational aim. 
gow, he entered in 1845 the University Tho first duty of a hewlmaster he oon- 
of Glasgow. At the end of the session Jie ceived to bo the direction of a school so 
gained the Cowan gold medal in the Black- as to aooomplish the purpose of training 
stone Ijitin examination, and he also the individual character, it was his leading 
specially dia tiwguiHhftd himself in the Greek, maxim to rule by persuasion, not by foroe, 
mathematics and logic classes. Having and to secure what he osUed * behind-baok 
been eleot^ in 1850 to a Snell exhibition, obedience.* ' Relations between master 
he proceeded to Baliiol College, Oxford, and boys were thus unusually sinoere, and 
Here, contrary to the expectations of his the place had rather the aspect of a family 
tutors, who had the poorest opinions of his than of a school * (MAomraiB’s AUnond of 
ohanoes, he^ in 1853, obtained a first class LoreUo, p. 160). So far also m he oonlcL 
both in trlnffirittal mathematical modera- he sou^t to develop an independent 
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interest in study and to diminish the evils Daniel, by Mary, eldest daimhter of 
of cram and comj^tition, although ham- Andrew Fountaine of Narford Nor- 
pering outside influences interfered here folk. Together with his father, who 
se^ously with his ideals. But the main represented a branch of the old Kentish 
feature in which he may justly be regarded family of Amherst and had inherited the 
as a pioneer was * the application of the Tyssen property in Hackney through his 
best knowledge to the physical nurture of mother, he took by royal licence, 6 Aug. 
the young ; the total elimination from 1852, the name of Tyssen-Amhurst, for 
our practice with regard to this nurture, which he substituted, again by royal licence, 
of convention, tradition and rule of thumb ’ that of Tyssen -Amherst on 16 Aug. 1877. 
(ib. p. 391). He attached a cardinal import- He was educated at Eton and matriculated 
anoe to fresh air, personal cleanliness, proper at Christ Church, Oxford, 19 May 1853. 
and regular diet with the abolition of Inheriting large property in Norfolk and in 
‘grubbing,’ the regulation of the hours Hackney, ho was high sheriff for Norfolk 
of sleep and study, physical exercise in all in 1866 He was M.P. for West Norfolk 
weathers, and the disiiHe ‘ of linen shirts in the conservative interest from 1880 to 
and collars and suits of close material 1885, afterwards representing south-west 
for ordinary school wear, in favour of Norfolk from 1885 to 1892. He was created 
tweed knickerbocker suits of loose texture Baron Amherst of Hackney on 26 Aug. 
and flannel shirts worn open at the neck 1892. 

without neckties * ; with ‘ the practice of For more than fifty years Lord Amherst 
changing into flannels for all forms of collected rare books and MSS., tapestries, 
violent exorcise.* In regard to the anticpie furniture, and e^her works of art. 
question of fresh air he anticipated the One object was to illu^^® ‘ . the history of 
methods now employed as a preventative printing and ’ Ip the earliest 

and cure of consumption ; and the coat- timeo^dfORn njodem dayA Another was 

less, flannelled, bare-headed athlete \^as to fciHuatrf, ^ Reformation 

also largely his creation. That the stamina at 4 home abroad and cthe Church of 
of Loreito boys greatly exceeded the average En^and hibli^ liturgies, and 

was manifested, year by year, by the large c()ntrc^,versiaLQ 4 * andlist of the 

proportion of them \^ho won athletic Books 3^«nd Lord Amherst 

distinction at the English universities; of Hacl^^^iey ’ comp^ by Seymour 
but the result was attained by a proper de Ricci Wpriv^^^y Ptited, 1906). The 
attention to physical health, not an over compiler ha alsf P^ared an exhaustive 
attention to physical exercise. Almond did ratdhgueraisL ^ i>rd Amherst’s whole 
not a little to revolutionise the school library. Owin^h^® the dishonesty of a 
methods of Scotland. solicitor entrusted’ with the administration 

t After sliowing for a few years signs of fail- of estate and trust funds, Lord Amherst 
ing health, lie died of a broncliial affection found himself in 1906 obliged to announce 
on 7 March 1903. Ho was buried in Inveresk the sale of the fineriQortion of the magni- 
ohurchyard. He married in 1876 Eleanor ficent library at Didlington Hall. A 
Frances, daughter of Canon Tristram of series of splendid ‘ Caxtons,’ eleven out of 
Durham [q. v. Suppl. 11], and had issue the seventeen being perfect examples, 
three EoUs and three daughters. were sold privately to Mr. J. Pierpont 

Besides various contributions to reviews Morgan, and the other portions of the 
and magazines, in i^hich he expounded his library, including many extremely rare 
educational principles, he was author of ; printetl books and fine Italian, Flemish, 
1. 'Health Lectures,’ 1884. 2. ‘Sermons French, and English illuminated MSS., 
by a Lay Head Master,’ 2 series, Edinburgh, were exposed of by auction by Messrs. 
1886 and 1892. 3. ‘English Prose Extracts,’ Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge in a sale 
Edinburgh, 1895. 4. ‘ Christ the Protestant, which began on 3 Dec. 1908. The 
and other Sermons,’ Edinburgh, 1899. second portion of the library was sold 

[R. J. Mackenzie’s Almond of Loretto, 1905 ; 24 to 27 March 1909, and the total realised 
H. B. Tristram’s Loretto School Post and by both sales was 32,592/., which does not 
Present, 1911.] T. F. H. include the 25,000/. understood to have 

AMHERST, WILLIAM AMHURST been ]iaid for the *Caxtons.’ Messrs. Christie 
TYSSEN-, first Babon Amhebst of disposed (11 Deo. 1908) of some fine ex- 
Hagknxy (1835-1909), bom at Narford amples of old Gobelins and other tapestry. 
Hall, Norfolk, on 25 April 1835, was eldest old French and Engli^ furniture, Idmoges 
son of William Geoi^Daniel-Tyssen (1801- enamels and old Italian majolica. 

1855), whose surname was originally amount realised was 38,796/. The pictures 
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Bold for 1661L ; the engravings for about 
2000 ^ 

Lord Amherst travelled much in the East, 
and his collection of Egyptian curiosities 
was almost as well known as his books and 
china. Some of these were dascriljed m,j 
* The Amherst Papyri, being an Account 
of the Egyptian Papyri in the Collection of 
Lord Amherst/ by P. E. Newberry (1890, 
4to), and ‘The Amherst Papyri, being 
an Account of the Greek Papyri in the 
Collection of Lord Amherst of Hackney/ 
by B. P. Grenfell and A. S, Hunt (1900, 4lo). 

He died after a few hours* illness ot 
2.3 Queen’s (Ja-to Gardens, Ijondon. 8.W., 
on 10 Jan. 1909, in his seventy-fourth yva>r^ 
and was buried in the family vault in 
Didlington churchyard, Norfolk. 

His portrait by th« Hon. .lohn (Vdher m 
now in the possession of BaroiM's** Xudiei^'t 
of Hackney. Ft has lH*en engraved. He 
married on 1 June at Huninanby, 

CO. York. Margaret Susan (6. 8 Jan. 1830). 
only child d Admiral Robert lilitfoid 
of Mitford Castle, NorthiimlMTlood, an«i 
Ilumnanby, Yorkshire. Hjs and 

Hjx daughters survived lurn. The eldest 
da ighter, Mary Rothes Marg.iret, who 
married in 1886 Lord William ( eoil, suc- 
ceeded to the peerage by special limitation 
in default of male heirs. Ho boro the 
undiiferenoed arms of the family of 
Amherst, quartering Daniel an*! Z].’y8.sen. 
He was of middle height and sturdy 
appearance, of genial and unassuming 
manners, much interested in his literary, 
artistic, and antiquarian collections and 
the pursuance of the duties of country 
life in Norfolk, where ho farmed on a 
large scale and was known as a breeder 
of Norfolk polled cattle. He was an 
excellent shot and fond of yachting. He 
presented a volume to the Roxburgh Guh, 
of which he was a member, and one to 
the Scottish Text Society. He wrote : 1 . 
(with Hamon Lesirange) * History of 
Union Lodge, Norwich, No. 62,’ privately 
printed, Norwich, 1898. 2. (with Basil 

Home Thomson) ‘The Discovery of the 
Solomon Islands, by Alvaro de Men- 
dafia, in 1668, translated from tlie original 
Spanish MSS., edited with introduction 
and notes,’ 1901, 2 vols. small 4to, 100 copies 
on large paper (the translation was made by 
Amherst from the MSS. in his own collec- 
tion; it was also issued by Hakluyt Soc.). 

[Family information ; Complete Peerage, by 
G. £. C., new edit, by Vicary Gibbs, 1910; 
The Times, 18 and 21 Jan. 1909; Alfred 
Austin’s Autobi(^. 1911, ii 269- 7.3.1 

H.R. T. 
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Anderson, Alexander 

1909), labour poet writing under the pseudo- 
nym of ‘ Surfaceman,’ bom on 30 April 1846, 
in the village of Kirkconnel iu Upper 
Nithsdale, was sixth and youngest son of 
James Anderson, a Dumfriesshire quarry- 
man, by his wife Isabella an. When the 
l>oy was three, the household rom()ved to 
Crockotford in Kirkeudbriglit. and at the 
village school there Anderson got all his 
hciioobng ; there too ho liogan to make 
rhymes. At sixteen he was back in his 
nati\ e* villag(‘ working in a quairy ; some 
twf» ^veais laid (1862), he became a surface- 
man or ]»latelayiT on (ho Glasgow and 
►South railway there. vVliile per- 

foiming liih Jong day^s task on the lino ho 
found opportunity of an evening or a1 meal 
tune on ihe embankment to read iSholley, 
Wordsworth, and Tenn^'^on; and by help 
of ‘ Caswll's Educator ' and an elementary 
grammar, acquired Fcjmch enough to 
puzzle out Hacine and Molidre. Later ho 
managed in like manner to read Goethe, 
ycbillei, and Heine in Gorman, learnl a 
little Italian, and acqnircil a smattering of 
PjiauiHb and Jvutin. in 1870 ho began to 
send lerses to flic ‘People's Friend’ of 
DundcM', whose sub-oditor, Mr. A. Stewart, 
rmmght Anderson’*- work under the notioe 
of George Gilflllan fq. v.] and advised the 
pubheation of a volume of colIecti>d pieces, 
‘A vSong of l..abour and other Poems* 
(1873) This CSilfillan reviewed very favour- 
ably ; and to a second volume, ‘ ^Tho Two 
Angels and other Poems’ (Dundee, 1875), 
the fneiidly critic ]>rcfixed an appreciative 
memoir of the ‘ Surfaceman,’ whose voitje 
now appeared from time to time in ‘ Good 
Words,’ ‘ Chambers’s Journal,’ ‘ Cassell’s 
Magazine,’ and the ‘Contemporary Re- 
view.’ A wealthy Glasgow citizen, Mr. 
Thomas Corbett, sent Anderson to Italy w ith 
his son (Archibald Cameron Corliett, after- 
wards Lord Rowallan). But the sonnet 
senes ‘In Rome’ does not record the 
impressions made by Italian experiences; 
they am the imaginings of the railway 
labourer who, when he published th<‘m 
(1875), had hardly }>een out of his native 
count Before the surfaceman returned 
to his labours on the rail ho had made 
personal acquaintance with Carlyle, Roden 
Noel, Lord Houghton, Miss Mulook (Mrs. 
draik), and Alexander Macmillan. His next 
venture, ‘ Songs of the Rail ’ (1878 ; 3rd 
edit. 1881), was largely composed of railway 

P oems from the two earlier collections. 

Ballads and Sonnets’ (1879), published 
by Macmillan, also contamed a selootion 
from the earlier volumes with new pieces. 
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In 1896 all the volumes were out of 
print. 

In October 1880 Anderson passed from 
the exhausting twelve hours a day with 
pick and shovd at 17s. a week to tho lighter 
mpointment of assistant librarian in 
Eidinburgh University. Learned leisure 
failed to stimulate his poetic impulses; 
henceforward he wrote httle but ocoa- 
sional verses, mainly when on holiday 
amongst old friends at Kirkoonnel. For 
private circulation he printed some transla- 
tions from Heine ; and from time to time 
he revised, amended, or extended a long 
blank verse poem on tho experiences of 
Lazarus of Bethany in the world of spirits, 
and after restoration to life. In 1883 he 
left the university to become secretary to 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, a 
library and lecture society. But in 1886 
ho returned to the university library, where 
at his death on 11 July 1900, ho hod for five 
years been acting chief librarian. Ho was 
unmarried. In Edinburgh ho conciliated 
respect and affection, not less by tho 
native dignity and force of his character 
than by his geniality and social gifts, 
although in later years ill-health made liim 
much of a recluse. 

Anderson's poetical work shows lyrical 
power, generous feeling, and vivid vision, 
as well as a command of metre and a 
literary equipment that would l)e note- 
worthy in a writer of liberal education 
and in a cultured environment. Ho had 
no faculty for prose writing. His most 
characteristio achievement was as laureate 
of the rail (after the manner of the * Pike 
County Ballads’ or Bret Harte) and of 
child ufe in humble Scottish homes. In lus 
best-known poems tho vernacular of the 
south-west of Scotland is employed wilh 
verve and discretion. F<>w anthologies of 
Scots poems now lack one or two of Surface- 
man’s, and several of the railway and child 
poems are popular recitations. 

In 1912 a modest memorial was erected 
in Anderson’s native village ; his scattered 
and unpublished pieces were collected for 
issue ; and the publication of tho Lazarus 
poem was contemplated. 

[Dundee Advettisor, 6 Jan. 1896; Frank 
Miher, The Poets of Dumfriesshiro, 1910 ; 
private iuioTmation ; pcTsonal knowlodgo.] 

D. P. 

AHBEB.SON, GEORGE (1826-1902), 
Yorkshire batsman, was bom at Aiskew 
near Bedalc, Yorkshire, on 20 Jan. 1826; 
he early showed athletic aptitude as a high 
and long jumper and as a cricketer; his 
cricket was greatly improved by the visit 


to Bedale of the eminent bowler William 
Clarke m 1848. Employed as a clerk in 
youth, ho made the game his profession in 
early manhood. Anderson first appeared 
at Lord’s in 1861, when he played for the 
North h. South, and for the Players v. 
Gentlemen in 1855. He was from ,1857-64 
a member of the All England XI captained 
by William Clarke and George Parr [q. v.]. 
Ho visited Australia with Parr’s team in the 
winter of 1863, but met with little success. 
His most successful season was that of 
1864, when in first-class matches he averaged 
42 runs an innings, and scored 99 not out 
for Yorksliire v. Notts. Ho captained the 
Yorksliire team for a few seasons ; in May 
1869 a match was played for his benefit at 
])t‘wsbury between tho All England XI and 
the United All England XI. 

Anderson was a kindly, handsome man 
of fine physique ; he was six feet high, 
weighed 14} stone, and was of groat strength. 
His stylo as a batsman was described as 
* the model of manliness ’ ; he had a good 
defence, and though he took time to get 
S(^t, ho was in his day the hardest and 
cleanest bitter of tho best bowling. In 
1862 ho made a drive for eight runs at the 
Oval when playing for the North of Eng- 
land V, Surrey. Another hit by him off 
Bennett, tho Kent slow bowler, was reputed 
to have pitched farther than any previously 
recorded at the Oval. On retiring from 
professional cricketing, Anderson became 
in 1873 actuary of tho Bedalo Savings 
Bank, and held the office until the bank’s 
failure in 1894. He died at Bedalo on 27 
Nov. 1902. 

[The Times, 28 Nov. 1902 ; Daft’s Kings of 
Cricket (portrait, p. 61); W. Caffyn’s 71 not 
out (portrait, p. 39); Wisdon’s Cricketers’ 
Almanack, J 902, p. Ixxx ; Haygarth’s 
Scores and Biographies, iv. 277, xiv. p. xxxi'; 
R. S. Holmes, History of Yorkshire County 
rrickot, 1904; information from Mr. P. M. 
I’liomton-l W. B. O. 

ANDERSON, Sik THOMAS McCALL 
(1836-1908), professor of practice of medi- 
cine in the University of Glasgow, bom in 
Glasgow on 9 June 1 830, was second of three 
sons of Alexander Dunlop Anderson, M.D., 
medical practitioneT in Glasgow, who in 1852 
was president of the faculty of physicians 
1 and surgeons of Glasgow, by his wife Sara, 
\ daughter of Thomas McCaU of Craighoad, 
Lanarkshire. His father’s family was de- 
scended on the maternal side from WiUiam 
Dunlop [q. v.], principal of Glasgow 
University, 1690-1700; and in the male 
line from John Anderson (1668-1721) [q. v.], 
the stout defender of presbyterianism, and 
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collaterally from John AndeirBon( 1726-1796) England and on the Oontinent, but also in 
[q. y.], founder of the Aodeisonian Institute, consumption, in the curability as well as in 
Glasgow. the prevention of wUch he was a l>olie 7 er, 

After early education in Edinburg and in certain forms of paralysiB. 

Anderson entered Glasgow Univeiflity |o In 1903 he was appointed university 
study medicine. There in April 1858 ne , representative on the general medioiU 
graduated M.D. with honours, and became council ; he was knighted in 1905 ; in 1906 
a licentiate and fellow of the faculty of he was entertained at a public diimor by 
physicians and surgeons of Glasgow. Two representatives of the memcal profession in 
years were spent as resident p^sician in the west of Scotland, including many former 
the Glasgow Royal Infirmary ; two more in pupils and assistants ; in 1908 he was made 
travel and medical study at Paris, Wurzburg, honorary physician to the king in Scotland. 
Berlin^ Vienna, and Dublin. On returning A conservative in politics, and in religion 
home he was speedily appointed lecturer a member of the Church of Scotland, 
on practice of medicine in thj.‘ Andersoman Anderson was genial in society and obliging 
Institute and, not long after, physician in disposition. He died suddenly on 25 
i6 the royal infirmary. There the lucidity Jan. 1908, after speaking at the £nner of 
and skill of his chnirnl teaching attracted ^ the Glasgow Ayrshire Society. He was 
large numbers of stvclonts. bonoiirod with a public funeral in* the 

In 1861 a hospital and dispenfeaiy wore necropolis of Glasgow, 
founded at Glasgow foi diseases of the Anderson married on 20 July 1864 Margaret 

skin. AnderHoii and Ih. .\ndrew Buchanan Richardson, daughter of Alexander Ronald- 
were npjiointed the first two physicians, son, merchant, Glasgow, and left one son, 
Buchanan died prematurt'ly in 1 865. Foi Thomas, who is in medical practice at New 
forty-sovfn years Anderson boro the main York. There is a good portrait of Anderson 
share of the duty. Tn 1909 the institute in possession of his widow, 
vn®* absorbed by the vest om infirmary, and Anderson’s oliicf publications were: I, 

tht del mat ological teaching was pr<jvidcd for ‘The Parasitic Affections of the Skin,' 
by ihe foundation of a lectureship at the 1861 ; 2nd edit. 1868. 2. *On Psoriasis and 
university on which Andc^jsons name whs Lepra,’ 1865. 3. 'On Eczema,’ 1867, 3rd 
eonferied in recognition of his services, tnlit. 1874. 4. ‘Treatment of the Diseases 
Meanwhile in 1874 Anderson was appointed of the Skin, with an Analysis of 11,000 
to a newly founded chair of -rhnioal Consecutive Cases,’ 1872. 5. ‘Leotures 

medicine in Glasg.iw University. He held on Clinical Medicine,’ 1877. 6. ‘Curability 
this post till 19tK) in conjunction with that of Attacks of Tubercular Peritonitis and 
of physicion to the western infirmary. His Acute Phthisis (Galloping Consumption),’ 
clear and systematic method of exposition 18^7. 7, « A Treatise on Diseases of the 
and demonstration, his strict concentration Skin,’ 1887 ; 2nd edit. 1894. 8. ‘ On Syph- 
on the subject in hand, and his organising lUe Affections of the Nervous System, 
power enabled him to fulfil his functions their Diagnosis and Treatment,’ 1889. 

^h ^rable effirienoy. From 1897 to p>rivato information; personal know- 
1901 ho was exammor in medicme and ledge; obit, notices in Lancet, Brit. Med. 
pathology for the British and Indian Journal. Medical Times, Glasgow Herald, and 
m^col services. In 1900 he succeeded Sir The Times, 27 Jan. 1908 ; William Stewart, 
William Tennant Gairdncr [q. v. Suppl. II] Gli^ow Umversity, 1891, p. 136 (with por- 
in the chair of practice of medioine, and trait).] J. C. 

removed from his house in Wooidsido ANDREWS, THOMAS (1847-1907), 
Terrace to the official rcsidenoo in the metallurgical chemist and ironmaster, born 
college square. The practical aspects of at Sheffield on 16 Feb. 1847, was only son 
his subject chiofiy appealed to him. The of Thomas Androws, proprietor of the old- 
physician’s business, he insisted, was to cure | established Wortley Iron Works, near that 
the sick. But he took a high view of the -town, by bis wife Mary Bolaover, Educated 
moral responsibilities of a medical adviser, | at Broom bank school, SheMeld, and after” 
and never suffered his pupils to foiget that I wards a student of obemistzy under Dr, 
medioine is a liberal profession as well as a / James Allan of ShefBeld, Andrews early 
useful art. / develop a faculty for original sdentiSo 

For many years Anderson engaged in j reaearm, which was fostered by the practical 
extensive oonsulting practice. Hi« opinion j advice and guidance of bis father. On 
was especially valued, not only in sMn the latter’s death in 1871 he became head 
diseases, in which he long specialised and at Wortley. 

his^ eminence in which was recognised in Andrews’s researches in metallurgy proved 
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of great sdentifio and induBtrial value. 
After prolonged investigation on a large 
soale he determined the resistance of metals 
to sudden concussion at varying tempera- 
tures down to zero (0 deg. F.) ; and was 
one of the first to study metals by the 
aid of the microscope, following up the 
pioneer inquiries of Henry Clifton Sorby 
fq. V, Suppl. n]. In 1888 he was elected 
F.R.S. and was besides a fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh and of the 
Chemical Society, and member, respectively, 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers and 
Society of Engineers. To the publications 
of those fiocietios and to technical periodi- 
cals ho contributed some forty papers. 
Tho Society of Engineers awarded him two 
premiums for papers in their ‘Transac- 
tions,* viz. ‘ On the Strength of Wroiight- 
iron Railway Axles’ (1879), and ‘On tho 
EfTeet of Strain on Railway Axles * (1895). 
In 1902 ho received the society’s gold 
medal for the memoir, * EfTeet of Segrega- 
tion on the Strcngtli of Steel Kails.’ In 
1884 tho Institution of Civil Engineers 
awaixlod him a Telford medal. An im- 
portant paper on ‘ Wear of Steel Rails on 
Bridges ’ was published in tho ‘ Journal 
of the Iron and Steel Institute ’ (1895). 

From time to lime Andrews acted as 
consultant to the admiralty and the board 
of trade on metallurgical questions. He 
paid special attention to the microscopic 
examination of uietallio materials with a 
view to determining tho cause of naval 
accident^, and he oontnbuted a detailed 
series of observations on tho subject to 
* Engineering ’ (1904). In a paper on the 
microscopic effects of stress on platinum 
(Roy. Soc, Proc. 1902) ho broke new 
ground. At Cambridge Umversity ho 
delivered lectures to engineering students. 
At Sheffield Androivs was a consistent 
advocate of technical odueation directed 
to industrial ends; and he actively assisted 
in founding and developing Sheffield Uni- 
versity, He died at his home, ‘Ravencrag,’ 
near Sheffield, on 19 June 1907. Ho 
married in 1870 Mary Hannah, daughter 
of Charles Stanley of Rotherham, and had 
issue throe sons (two died in childhood) 
and one daughter. 

[Roy. Soo. Proo. vol. Izxxi. A. ; The Times, 
20 Juno 1907 ; Engineering, 28 June 1907 ; 
IndustrioB and Iron (with portrait), 24 April 
1896 ; private information.] T. E. J. 

ANGUS, JOSEPH (181^-1002), baptist 
divine and biblical scholar, only son of 
John Angus, a farmer and later a leather 
merchant, by his wife Elizabeth Wanless, 
wa« bom at Bolam, Northumberland, on 


16 Ji^ 1816. His first schooling was 
at Newcastle, under George Ferris Whid- 
bome Mortimer [q. v.], who wanted to 
send him to Cambridge. As a noncon- 
formist and a member of the baptist 
church under Thomas Pengilly at iN^ew- 
castle, he preferred Edinburgh, where he 
enter^ in 1834, after passing a year at 
King’s Colley, London. In 1835 he studied 
for tho baptist ministry at Stepney College 
(instituted 1810), under W. H. Murch, D.D., 
a good scholar. Returning to Edinburgh 
with a scholarship under Dr. Ward’s trust, 
ho graduated M.A. with distinction on 
27 April 1837, and gained the gold medal 
in moral philosophy and the university 
English essay prize. In 1838 he accepted 
a call to New Park Street chapel, South- 
wark, where bubsequently Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon [q.v.] won his fame as a preacher. 
In 18^ he was appointed colleague to John 
Dyer in the secretaryship of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, and became sole secre- 
tary in 1841. Ho had much to do with 
the raising of tho jubilee fund (32,0002.), 
by means of which, among other enter- 
prises, the mission house in Moorgato Street 
was built. In 1849 ho was pia^ at the 
head of Stepney College, which under his 
presidency largely increased in effioienoy 
and importance, was removed to Regent^ 
Park in 1866, and equipped with special 
chairs and scholarships by means of a 
* professorial fund ’ (^,0002.), secured by 
his exertions. He held the presidenoy 
till 1893. In connection with his academic 
work he brought out some useful hand- 
books to tho Bible (1853 ; 2nd imp. 1907), 
to the English language (1864), and to 
English literature (1866) ; and editions of 
Butler’s ‘Analogy and Sermons* (1855; 
2nd edit. 1881) and Francis Wayland’s 
‘ Elements of Moral Science ’ (1858) ; all 
those were published by the Religious 
Tract Society. The degree of D.D. was 
conferred in 1852 by Brown University, ' 
Rhode Island. From 1859 he was for ten 
years examiner in English to the London 
University, and in 1865 to the dvil service 
commissioners. In 1870 he was appointed 
on the New Testament company for the 
revision of the * authorised ’ version of the 
Scriptures. He was elected in 1870 for 
Marylobone to the first London school 
board, held office for ten years, and was 
re-elected for the period 1894-7. In the 
bibliography of baptist authois of all 
classes, ancient and modem, he took 
the greatest interest; his own collection 
of such works was unsurpassed, and 
his privately printed lists of acquire- 
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mentB and desiderata were of no small 
service to students of the byways of 
religious hiBtorj|r* His latest summary of 
results, V Baptist Authors and History, 
1627-1800,* wajs printed in the * Baptist 
Handbook/ in 18M, and issued separately 
in 1806. As a theologian his position 
was essentially conservative ; in a contro- 
versy of 1870 he uphold the doctrine of 
otomal torments ; he was not without 
mellowing influences in his later years. 
He died at Hampstead on 28 Aug. 1902, 
and was buried in Norwood ccmeic^3^ 

Angus’s portrait by Melville is in 
Regent’s Park College?, and has l»een 
engraved. He married on 3 March 1841 
Amelia (d. 1893), fourth daughter of William 
Brodie Oumey. Of his lamily of four sons 
and six daughters, llio second son, John 
Mortimer Angus, M.A., is registrnr oC (he 
University of Wales. 

In additioii to tho manuals indicated 
above and subsidiary pieces Angus pub- 
lished 1. ‘ Tho Voluntary System ‘ (prize 
essay), 1839. 2. ‘ Four Lootimis o?* (bo Ad- 
vantages of a Classical Edu<‘atiop as aux- 
iliary to a ComnuTcial,’ 1846. 3. ‘ Christian 
Churches ’ (bicentenary prizo essay), 
1862; 1864. 4. ‘Egypt and the Bible,* 
1863. 6. ‘Apostolic Missions,’ &c., 1871; 
2nd edit. 1892. 6. * Man, a Witness for 

Christianity,* 1872. 7. ‘ Popular Com- 

mentary on the New Testament ’ (Hebrews to 
Jude), 1883. 8. ‘ Six Lectures on Regenera- 
tion ’ (the Angus Lectureship), 1897. 

[Tho Times, 30 Aug. 1902 ; Baptist Hand- 
book, 1903, p. 189 (with portrait) ; Cat. of 
Edin. Graduates, 1858, p. 225; iniormation 
kindly supplied by Mr. Charlo<4 J. Angus.J 

A. G. 

ANNANDALE, THOMAS (1838-1907), 
8urgeon,born atNewcastle-on-Tyne on 2 Feb. 
1838, was second son of Thomas Aniian- 
dale, surgeon, by his wife E. Johnstone. 
Annandale was educated at Bruce’s academy 
in Newcastle, and was afterwards appren- 
tioed to his father. Continuing his pro- 
fessional studies at tho Newcastle Infirmary, 
he matriculated in 1856 at Edinburgh, and 

g raduated M.D. in 1860 with the highest 
onours, receiving the gold medal for iiis 
thesis ‘ On the Injuries and Diseases of 
the Hip Joint.* He was appointed in 1860 
houae-Burgeon to James Syme [q. v.] at 
the Edinburgh Royal Infirmary, and was 
Syme’s private assistant from 1861 to 1870. 
In 1803 he was admitted F.R.C.S. Edin- 
burgh, and beoame a junior demonstrator 
of anatomy in the university under Prof. 
John Qoodsir [q. v.]. He was also ap- 
pointed in 1863 a lecturer on the principles 


of sm^ery in the extramural aohool of 
medicine, and gave there a course of lectures 
yearly until 1871, when he began to lecture 
on olimoal surgery at the Royal Infirmary. 

Annandale was admitted a M.R.C.S., 
England, on 15 July 1869, and F.R.C.S. on 
12 April 1888; in 1864 he won the Jack- 
sonian prize for his dissertation on * The 
malformations, diseases and injuries of 
the fingers and toes, with their surgical 
treatment’ (Edinbiirgii 1865). Appointed 
assistant surgeon to the Royal Infirmary 
at Edinburgh in 1865, and acting surgeon 
there in 1871, he became regius professor of 
clinical surgery in the university of Edin- 
burgh in 1877, in succession to (Lord) 
Lister, w'hu then migrated to King’s CoUep, 
London. Ho was made honorary I).C!l. 
of Durham in April 1902, and was surgeon* 
general to the Royal Archers, his Majesty’s 
bodyguard in Scotland, from 27 May 1900 
until his death. He jqined the corps as 
an archer in 1870. 

Annandale died suddenly on 20 Deo. 1907, 
having operated as usual at the Royal 
Infirmary on tho previous day. He was 
buried in the Dean cemetery, Edinburgh. 

He married in 1874 Eveline, the eldest 
daughter of William Nelson, the publisher, 
ol Edinburgh, and had a family of three 
sons and three daughters. 

A bust, executed by W. G. Stevenson, 
R.S.A., is in the lecture theatre of the 
Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. 

Annandale, who began to practise surgery 
when it was an art left it a science. He kept 
himseli abreast of all the incidents of the 
change and combined the good points of 
each period. He was keenly interested in 
university matters and especially in the 
welfare of the students. He was prominent 
at the Students’ Union and in the Athletic 
Club. ‘ The Annandale gold medal in 
clinical surgery ’ w os founded in his memory 
at Edinburgh university. 

Annandale published (all at Edinburgh), 
in addition to the work named and many 
separate papers in professional periodicals: 
1. ‘Surgical Appliances and Minor Oper- 
ative Surgery,' 1866. 2. ‘ Ahslracls (•! 

Surgical Principles,’ 6 pts. 1868-70 (3rd cd 
1878). 3. ‘ Observations and Cases in 

Surgery,* 1875. 4. ‘ On the Pathology and 

Operative Treatment of Hip Disease,” 1876. 

[Brit. Med. Journal, 1908, i. 60 (with 
portrait) ; Lancet, 1908, i. 70 ; Scottish 
Medical and Surgical Journal, voL zxii. 1903, 
p. 68 (with portrait); Edinburgh Medical 
Journal, voi. xxiii. n.s., 1008, p. 1 ; informa- 
tion from Mr. J. W. Dowden, F.B.C.S. 
Edin.] D’A. P, 
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AKBUTHNOI, 8u ALEXANDER 
JOHN (182S-1907), Anglo-Indian official 
and author, third Bon of £ezander Arbuth- 
not, Bishop of Killaloe, bv his second wife, 
Margaret Phosbe, daughter of George 
Bingham, was bom at iarmhill, co. Mayo, 
on 11 Oot. 1822, a younger brother 
(b. 1824) being General Sir Charles George 
Arbuthnot [q. v, Suppl. 1]. Sir Alexanders 
mat grand-uncle was Dr. John Arbuthnot 
V.], poet and wit, and his father's brothers 
included Charles Arbuthnot [q. v.]. General 
Sir Robert Arbuthnot [q. v.], and General 
Sir Thomas Arbuthnot [q. v.]. His father 
died suddenly towards the close of 1828, 
leavinff his widow ill provided for. She 
settled at Rugby in order that her two 
boys might be educated under Dr. Arnold. 
Alexander entered Rugby as a foundationer 
in April 1832, his contemporaries and 
friends there including Arthur Stanley, 
Tom Hughes, and Matthew Arnold. Uis 
last two years were spent in the sixth form, 
and ho retained through life the impressions 
made upon his mind by the great headmaster. 

It was an unsolicited testimonial from 
Arnold wliich secured for him nomination 
to a wntership for the East India Company. 
He accordingly studied at the East India 
Collie, Hailey bury, from 23 Jan. 1840 to 
Christmas 1841, winning distinction in 
classics and Telugu. Leaving England on 
24 May 1842, he sailed round the Cape and 
landed at Madras on 21 Sept. In the lollow- 
ing June he earned the honorary reward of 
1000 pagodas for ^ proficiency in Telugu 
and Hindustani. After serving as assistant 
collector in Chingleput and then in Nellore, 
he was appointed early in 1846 head 
assistant to the registrai of the Sadr court 
and Foujdari Adalat, the forerunners of 
the chartered high court. In 1861 he 
completed the compilation of a selection 
of reports^ of criminal cases in the Sadr 
court between 1826 and 1860, with an 
historical preface. Ho similarly compiled 
and summarised the papers relating to 
public instruction in the Madras province 
from the time that Sir Thomas Munro [q. v.] 
took charge in 1822. With his Sadr court 
appointment he combined the secretary- 
ship of the so-called university boai^ 
which had charge of what later became 
the presidency college. 

The meiqorable education despatch of 
the court of directors in 1864 led to Arbuth- 
not’s appointment in March 1866 as the 
first du^toT of public instruction 'foi 
Madras. In this capacity he established 
the education department on the basis 
still mamtained, organising an inspecting 


staff, opening district schools, and intro- 
ducing the nant-in-aid system. He also 
workm out the details of we scheme under 
which the university was incorporated in < 
1867. He was one of the original fellows, 
and was vice-chancellor in 1871-2, filling 
the same position in the Calcutta Uni- 
versity in 1878-80. A warm supporter 
of the policy of fitting Indians for situations 
of trust and emolument in the public 
service, he always strongly defended from 
attack the government's ^ucational system, 
which proved mpre successful in Madras 
than elsewhere in India, owing in part at 
any rate to Arbuthnot's wise control of 
its early years. 

In October 1862 Arbuthnot was ap- 
pointed chief secretary to the Madras 
government, becoming ex officio member 
oi the local legislature. From October 
1867 he was a member of the executive 
council, and as senior member be acted 
as governor from 19 Feb. to 16 May 1872, 
when on the assassination oi Lord Mayo 
(8 Feb. 1872) Lord Napier of Merchiston 
went to Calcutta temporarily to assume 
the viceroyaliy. He was created C.S.L, 
but with , characteristic independence he 
declined the decoration, on the ground that 
it was an inadequate recognition of his 
office and services. Next year (24 May) 
ho was gazetted K.C.S.1. At the close 
oi his council term (28 Oct 1872) he came 
home on furlough, and two years later, on 
expiry of leave, he resigned Hie service. 

In the spring of 1876 he went back to 
India, on the invitation of Lord Salisbury, 
the secretary of state, as a member of the 
govemor-generars council He joined the 
council on 6 May, serving fiist with Lord 
Northbrook and then, from April 1876, 
with Lord Lytton. In September 1876 
Lytton nominated him for we lieutenant- 
governorship oi Bengal in succession to Sir 
Richard Temple [q. v. Suppl. 11], but the 
law member oi the India council, Sir H. S. 
Maine [q. v.j, advised Lord Salisbury that, 
as Arbuthnot had resigned the civil 
service, ho was statutorily ineligible, and 
to his severe disappointment he was passed 
over. Already in 1871 the same office, 
in the event of its being declined by Sir 
George Campbell [q. v. Suppl. 1], had been 
destined for Arbuthnot (Buoklai^d’s Ben- 
gal under (he lAeutenant-Oovemora, vol L). ^ 

As home member of the governor-general’s 
council Arbuthnot was largely responsible^ 
for the measures dealing with the great 
southern India famine in 1877-8. He 
took part in the proclamation durbar at 
Delhi on 1 Jan. 1877, and his name headed 
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the list of * CSounsellors of the Empress/ 
a new order intended but never actiiallv 
constituted to form an Indian piivy council. 
A year later he was created G.LE. 

Great as was Arbuthnot’s attachment 
to Lytton, he never hesitated to exercise, 
his independent judgment. In December 
1877 he strongly dissented, imthe gloomy 
financial dreumstanoes, from the reduc- 
tion of the duties on salt in Bengal and 
northern India. Ho was always opposed to 
proposals for the reduction of the cotton 
duties, proposals which he, assigned to poli- 
tical pressure from Lancashire. In March 
1879, when he voted with tlio majority of his 
colleagues against a reduction, Lord Lytion 
exercised the rarely used power of over- 
ruling his council. The govemor-gonerars 
action vas only confirmed by the council of 
India in London on the casting-vote oi ihc 
seorotaiy of state. Lord Orau brook {Dost 
Jndi^ VoHm Duties^ wbitf; paper. 1879). 
Arbuthnot endeavoured to pn'vent 8ir 
Louis Oavagnari [q. v.] from going to 
Kabul with a small escort, and on ‘!2 Oct. 
1879 he minuted against what ho wgarded 
as the unduly aggressive spirit ot Lytton’s 
Afghan policy. Arbuthnot had tlie unani- 
mous support of his colleagues in his 
conduct of the Vernacular Press Act, 
1878, and he viewed with great disfavour 
its repeal, after he had left India, by Lord 
Bipon’s government (19 Jan. 188.?)..i«. 

Ketuming to England on the expiry of his 
term in May 1880, Arbuthnot settled at 
Newtown House, Hampshire, where the icst 
of his life was spent. Ho was a generous 
benefactor of the locality, building a 
parish room and handing ov^r the owner- 
ship of the village school, alter enlarge- 
ment, to the National Society. A strong 
conservative and churchman, he was for 
many years a member of the Winchester 
diocesan conferonco and chairman of the 
Andover division consiTvativo association. 
But India still^eld the foremost place in his 
thoughts. In the spring of 1883 he accepted 
the ohairmanship of the London committee 
to resist the famous * Ilbcrt Bill ’ of Lord 
Bipon’s government, and both by speech and 
pen he brought the issues to the notice oi 
the public. On the nomination of Lord Gross 
he joined the India council on 1 Nov. 1887, 
and there, during his ten years’ term, showed 
his 'old strengw and independence. In 
1894-6 he st^dfastly deprecated, as con- 
oessions to^Lancashire intbrests, the opposi- 
tion to the reimposition of ootton import 
duties in India. He was most assiduous 
in hie attendance at the India office, and 
spoke very frequently in the council 


discussions. When he retired, on 31 Got. 

1897, his service of the Crown had extended 
over fifty-five years, throughout which he 
showed unusual administrative powers and 
combined tact and courtesy with a spirit 
naturally somewhat despotio and impatient 
of contrcL He died in London of heart 
failure on 10 June 1907, and was buried 
in the ohurchyard at Newtown. 

While at the India office Arbuthnot 
largely suspended the journalistio and 
literary work in which ho had engaged on 
leaving India. But he remained a regular 
contributor to this Dictionary from the 
first volume, published in January 1886, 
writing in all fifty-three articles, including 
those on Chve, Wellesley, Canning, and Sir 
Thomas Mimro, In L881 he compiled a 
selection of the minutes of Munro— whom 
in many points he resembled — and wrote 
an introductory memoir, which was re- 
published separately in 1889. He also 
wrote a biography of Ghvo, published in 

1898, lor Mr. H. F. Wilson’s * Builders of 
Greater Britain ’ series. The recollections 
lie was compiling at the time of his death 
wore completed by his widow, and were 
jmblished in 1910 under the title of * Mem- 
tides oi Bugby and India.’ 

Arbuthnot married on 1 Feb. 1844 
Frederica Eliza, daughter of General R. B. 
Feoron, C.B. She died in 1898, ancLon 
6 June 1999 he married Ckmstanoe, dau^ter 
of Sir William Milman, 3rd bart., niece of 
Robert Milman, bishop of Calcutta. There 
were no children of either union. 

[Miimuncs of Rugby and India, 1910 ; Lord 
Lyttoh’s Indian Administration, 1899; Tho 
Times, 12 June 1907 ; Winchester Dioo. Chrou., 
July 1907 ; Minutes of Dissent ; unpublished 
sketches by Sir Charles Lawson, and private 
papers kindly lent by Lady Arbuthnot.] 

F. H. B. 

ARBUTHNOT, FORSTER FITZ- 
GERALD (1833-1901), orientalist, bom at 
Bclgaum, Ikimbay presidency, on 21 May 
1833, was second son of Sir Robert 
Keith Arbuthnot, second baronet, by his 
wife Anne, daughter of Field-morshid Sir 
John Forster JH'itzgerald L<1* v.J. He was 
educaUxl pnvaiely on the Continent, at 
Anhalt and Geneva. Receiving a nominw 
tiou to Hailey bury in 1851, he went out 
to India in the Bombay civil service in 
1853, where his father had served before 
him, and retired in 1878. His last appoint- 
ment was that of collector of Bombay city 
and island, in which capacity he fim the 
existing assessment on what are known 
as tom lands. He is remembeted for 
driving a four-in-hand, and for his seaside 
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residence at Bandra, outside the island, 
where he entertained Sir Richard and 
Lady Burton in 1876. He^had already 
been initiated into Oriental literature by 
Edward Rehatsek, an eccentric but learned 
Hungarian, who led the life of a faqir at 
Bombay. Shortly after Lis return to 
England Arbuthnot associated himself with 
Burton in founding the Kama Shastra 
Society, for the issue to private subscribers 
of unexpurgated translations of Oriental 
classioB. He was himself active in procuring 
the translation of J&mi’s * Boharistan’ and 
of S*adi’s *Gulistan’; and to him Burton 
dedicated the fourth volume of bis * Arabian 
Nights,’ commending his critical apprecia- 
tion of Oriental literature, which enabled 
liim * to detect the pearl which lurks in the 
kitchen-midden.’ Arbutlmot’s own books 
were in the nature of popular compilations, 
the two most importjint being ‘Persian 
Portraits’ (1887), and ‘Arabic Authors* 
(1890). A work of more permanent value 
was his inauguration, in 1891, of a new 
<«erie8 of the ‘ Oriental Translation Fund,’ 
which he started with some translations by 
Rehatsck, and which was continued after 
his "death tlirough his munificence. He 
was a member of council and also a trustee 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, and he took 
a prominent part in organising the reception 
of the International Congress of Orientalists 
that met in London in 1892. Ho* was given 
to hospitality both at his town house in 
Pork Lane and at his country residence 
near Guildford. He took a lively interest 
in his village neighbours, and his memory 
is preserved by the Arbuthnot instil ulo, 
Shemley Green, under the charge of the 
Wonersh parish council. He died in 
London on 26 May 1901. in 1879 he 
married Ellinur, daughter of Admiral Sir 
James Stirling [q. v.] and widow of James 
Alexander Guthrie of Craigie, Forfarshire, 
who survived him until 9 May 1911. 
There were no children of the marriage. 

[The Times, 28 May 1901 ; personal 
knowledge.] J. S. C. 

ARCHER, JAMES (1823-1904), painter, 
bom in Edinburgh on 10 June 1823, was 
eldest child of Aidrcw Archer, dentist in 
Edinburgh, who married Ann Cunningham 
Gregory, and by her had two sons and 
two daughters. The younger son, Andrew, 
was the author of a history of Canada 
(1876), while the youngest child, Georgina, 
was the founder of the Victoria In- 
stitute, Berlin, and tutoress of the German 
Emperor William II, Prince Henry, and 
Princess Charlotte of Prussia. After 
education at Edinburgh High School, 


James studied art at the Trustees* 
Academy, while Sir William Allan [q. v.] 
was at its head, with Thomas Dimoan 
[q. V.] as his assistant. Archer’s genera- 
tion thus immediately preceded that 
which studied under Scott Lauder [q. v.], 
although he outlived and outworked many 
of Lauder’s pupils. He was elected an 
associate of the Royal Scottish Academy 
in 1850, and he became a full member 
in 1858. The life-class in that year 
passed from the Trustees’ School to the 
control of the Scottish Academy, and (Sir) 
Joseph Noel Paton [q. v. Suppl. II], James 
Drummond [q. v.], and Archer were 
appointed visitors. Their report on the 
conduct of the life-class insisted on drawing 
as opposed to colour in the training, a 
recommendation which Lauder appears to 
have regarded as a reflection on his own 
methods (of. Habdib, Life of Petlie, p. 12). 

While resident in Edinburgh, Archer 
showed his versatility in the many 
pictures which he exhibited at the Scottish 
Academy ; these included ‘ The Child John 
in the Wildomoss ’ (exhibited 1842) ; ‘ The 
Messiah’ (1846); ‘The Condemned Souls 
Crossing the River Acheron ’ and ‘ The 
Last Supper ’ (1849) ; ‘ Douglas Tragedy ’ 
and ‘ Mary Magdalene at the Sepulchre ’ 
(18.50); ‘The Mistletoe Bough’ and 
‘ Burger’s Leonora ’ (1852) ; ‘ Hamlet ’ 

(1853) ; ‘ Rosalind and Celia,’ his diploma 
work (1854) ; ‘ The Last Supper ’ (1856), and 
the first (1861) of severu scenes from 
the * Mort d* Arthur.’ In these years he 
also painted many portraits in oils, and until 
his migration to London had a large 
practice in portraiture in chalks ; among 
his sitters were Professor Aytoun and 
Alexander Smith. 

In 186^^ Archer gave up his Edinburgh 
studio, 2 York Place, and removed to 
London. He resigned at the time his 
lieutenancy in the artists’ company of 
the city of Edinburgh artillery volunteers, 
in which, under the captaincy of Sir Noel 
Paton, with John Faed as first lieutenant, 
was enrolled every artist of note in Edin- 
burgh at that time. He was also a member 
of the Smashers Sketching Club, which 
he helped to revive in London later under 
the name of the Auld Lang Syne Sketching 
Club (see Chatnbere'a Journal, January 
1906). 

In London, settling first at 21 Phillimore 
Gardens, and after 1882 at 7 CkomweU 
Place, he diligently contributed to the 
Royal Academy, to which he had sent 
pictures since 1850, and where he oontinued 
to exhibit until 1900, missiiig one year 
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only diuing the half-oentary. He had 
some diffionlty in diiiftnffl.Tig 1in g himnAH 
from the Ajrthuiiaa legend, but was 
most saooessful with costume ^ctuies 
and portraits of children, such as *P]hying 
at <^een with a Painter's Waxdrob^^ 
(R.A. 1861), *How the Little Lady Stood 
to Velasquez’ (R.A. 1864), ‘Old Maid: 
Maggie, you ’re cheatin’ ’ (R.A. 18^), 

‘ In the Time of Charles I : Portraits of the 
Children of W. Walkinshaw, Esq.* (R.A. 
1867), ‘Against Cromwell’ (R.A. 1869), 
‘Colonel Sykes, M.P.’ (R,A. 1871). A long 
series of portraits included soverd painted 
during prolonged visits Itetwcen 1884 
and 1887 bow to the United States 
(Mr. James G. Blaine and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie) and to India (Lady Dufferin 
and Lo^ Clandeboyr, Lord DuIhouHip, 
and a posthumous portrait of Su* Charles 
Maegregor). Among his cliief sitters 
at home were Sir Cuorge Trevelyan 
(R.A. 1872), Professor Blackio, three 
times (Oie portisit of 1873 hangs in 
the libraiy of the Scottish A(’ademy), Sir 
Henry Irving in ‘ l*ho T^ells ' (R.A. 1872), 
Hi. Ellicott (K.A. 1883), and Sir Edwin 
Arnold (R.A. 1890). In 1877 h# painted 
for and presented to tlio Scottish Academy 
a portrait of Sir Daniel Macnce. Archer 
continued to the end of his life to produce 
large canvases, such as ‘ King Henry IT and 
Fair Rosamund,’ * The Worsto of Diony- 
sus,’ ‘Peter the Hermit,’ ‘St. Agnes of 
the Early Christian Martyrs,’ and ‘ In the 
Second Century — “ You a Christian ? 

He also painted a few landsoaiies. For the 
firot number of ‘Good Words’ (1860) he 
did six drawings illustrating the serial 
story ‘Lady Somerville's Maidens,’ and 
ho contributed two iUustrations to 
‘Household Song’ (1861). 

During his last years he lived at Shian, 
Haslemere, whore he died on 3 Sept. 1904 ; 
he was buried at Haslemere. Archer 
married, in 1853, Jane Clark, daughter of 
James Lawson, W.S., Edinburgh ; a son 
and three daughters survived him. 

Archer’s work was always refined, and 
reflected his interest in literature and a 
certain empathy with tlie Pre-Raphaelites ; 
a lack of force may be attributed to what 
his friend Professor Blackio described as 
‘ his thoughtful, evangelico-artistio mild- ! 
ness ’ (JMera of John Btvari Blachie to his \ 
Wife). Unluckily for his reputation he con- i 
tinucd to work after his powers failed. He 
was at the time of his death the oldest 
member of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
and had been for ten years on its retired list 

A portrait pamtikL by ^himself at an 
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euly age is in the poss^on of the 
widow of Benry Gregbry Smith, 
Edinburgh. 

[Private information ; The Times, 6 Sept 
1904 ; Scotsman, 8 Sept. 1004 ; Graves’s 
Royal Academy Exhibitors, 1906 ; Gat. 
Ro^al Scot Academy. J D. B. M. 

ARCHER-HIND, formerly Hodgson, 
RICHARD DAORE (1849-1910), Greek 
scholar and Platonist, bow at Morris Hall, 
near Norham, on 18 l^pt. 1849, came of an 
ancient Northumbrian family, beu^ third 
and youngest son of Thomas Bfodgson 
(6. 1814), who, on tho death of a brother 
in 1869. Huoceodod to the estates of Stelling 
and Ovington and assumed the surname 
of Archer-Hind. The father, a learned 
horticnUiiriat graduated B.A. from Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1837 and M.At in 
1840." His wife was his first cousin, Mary 
Ann, second daughter of John Thomas 
Huntley, vicar of Kimbolton. Richard 
Dacre had from his father his early teach- 
ing in Latin and Greek, and even when 
he was at Shrewsbury school, whither he 
procc^oded in 1862, and where he was the 
pupil of Dr. B. H. Kennedy and Dr. H. W. 
Moss, ]jiB fathcT continu^ to assist his 
studios In 1868 he won an open minor' 
Bcholaiship at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and m tho following October he went into 
residence at the university, living with his 
parents, who now established themselves at 
Cambridge, as thc^y had formerly established 
themselves at Shrewsbury, that he might 
have the comforts of a home life. He was 
elected to a college foundation scholarship 
in 1869 and to a Craven University scholar 
ship in 1871. In 1872 he was placed third 
in tho first class of the classical tripos and 
won the first chancellor’s medal for claesical 
learning. Ho was elected to a fellowship 
in his college in October 1873 and was 
appointed assistant lecturer in April 1877 
and assistant tutor in December 1878. At 
Easter 1899 he was made a senior k^otiirer, 
and in December 1903 he retired from the 
staff. During the last two years of his 
life Archer-Hind waA an invalid. He 
died at Cambridge on 6 April 1910. The 
body was cremated at Ckilder’s Green, and 
the ashes were buried at Cambridge. He 
married on 17 March 1888 Laura, youngest 
daughter of Lewis Pooock [q. v.]. Be 
left on e son, Laurence, born in 1895. 

Both in T^tin and in Creek the excep- 
tional quality of Archer-Hind’s scholar- 
ship was recognised from the beginning of 
bis Cambridge career. But Gmk came 
to interest him more than Latin. At a 
later time, while his love of Pindar, 
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^ohyluB, and Sophocles never wavered, 
his admiration for Plato waxed exceed- 
ingly. In 1883 he published an admirable 
edition of the *PhMo/ in which he in- 
vestigated the argument of the dialogue, 
and traced its relations to the rest of 
Plato’s writings. A second edition 
appeared in 1894. In 1888 he brought 
out his magnum opua, an original and 
complete edition of the difficult, important, 
and neglected ' Timaeus,* which gave a 
new impetus to Platonic studios. The 
translation is exact and scholarly ; the com- 
mentary is helpful, learned, many-sided ; 
and in tho introduction Archer-Hind sets 
out the results of his profound study of 
Plato’s metaphysic. His aim is to ^show 
that in this ffialogue we find, as it were, the 
focus to which the rays of Plato’s thoughts 
converge, that in fact the “ Timaeus ” and 
tho “ Timaeus ” alone enables us to lecognise 
Platonism os a complete and consistent 
scheme of monistic idealism.’ 

Archer-Hind’s conception of tho theory 
of ideas as * a thorough-going idealism ’ is 
the key at once to Platonic philosophy 
and to Platonic science. Paiiers in tho 

* Journal of Philology * (see especially xxiv. 
49 ; xxix. 266 ; xxxi. 84) supplemented 
the editions of tho ‘ Ph,ido * and the 

* Timaous.’ In 1905 Archer-IL'iid pub- 
lished a volume of admirable ‘ Translations 
into Greek Verso and Prose.’ 

An industrious teach«‘r and a singularly 
efficient examiner, Archer-Hind took no 
prominent part in the affairs of the uni- 
versity; but his occasional allocutions at 
university discussions and college meetings 
were incisive and epigrammatic. He was 
always an earnest supjiorter of the move- 
ment for tho education of women, and gave 
much time to the all airs ot Newnham 
College and tho instruction of its students. 
His literary interests were by no means 
limited to tho classical tongues. He 
loved his garden, and kept an exact record 
of the rare plants which it contained. 
He took a passionate interest in music ; his 
knowledge of certain favourite composers 
was intimate and minute. He had made a 
careful study of Greek music. His quiet, 
retiring manner covered strong convictions 
tenaciously hold. 

[Information from Mrs. Archer-Hind, Dr. 
J. W. C. Glaisher and Mir. B. D. Hicks ; 
peraonal knowledge ; school, college, and 
university records. I^e Cambridge University 
Review, 28 April 1910 (aii article by tho 
prewnt \i^iter) : The Times, 8 April 1910 
(obit, notice by Dr. S. H. Butcher) ; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, s.v. Hind.] H. J. 


AEDAGH, SiB JOHNCHAELES (1840- 
1007), major-general, royal engineers, bom 
at Gomragh House on 9 Aug. 1840, was 
second son of William Johnson Axdagh, 
vicar of Rossmire, of Oomragh House and 
Stradbally, co. Waterford, by his wife 
Sarah Gobbold, of Ipswich. After educa- 
tion at the endowed school in Water- 
ford under Dr. Price, John entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1857, with the 
intention of taking orders. He gained a 
prize in Hebrew and honours in mathe- 
matics. But deciding on a military career 
he passed first at the entrance examination 
to the Royal ^litary Academy at Wool- 
wich in 1858, and was again first at the final 
examination, receiving a commission as 
lieutenant in the royal engineers on 1 April 
1859. After the usual training at Chatham, 
Ardagh superintended the construction of 
Fort Popton, one of the new works of 
defence for Milford Haven, under tho 
Defence Act of 1860. When a rupture 
with the United States, owing to the 
Trent affair, threatened in November 1861, 
Ardagh embarked at Queenstown in tho 
transport Victoria (26 Dec 1861) with the 
stores necessary to construct a line of 
telegraph through the colony of New 
Brunswick to the St. Lawrence river. 
The vessel, which was badly foimd, en- 
countered tempestuous weather and was 
driven back to Queenstown ; leaving port 
again on 13 Feb. 1862, she was only saved 
from foundering by Ardagh’s and his 
sappers’ ingenuity and exertions, which 
enabled her to reach Plymouth on 12 March. 
Ardagh’s conduct was highly commended 
by tho duke of Cambridge, oommander-in- 
chief. 

Ardagh, who remained at home, was 
cliargcd with the construction of the new 
fort at Nowhaven, and there invented 
an equilibrium drawbridge, which was 
used at Newhaven fort and elsewhere 
(cf. his description of it in Royal Eng. 
Prof. Papers, new series, vol. xvii.). After 
other employment on southern defences, 
he was appointed, in April 1868, secretary 
of Sir Frederick Grey’s committee to report 
on the fortifications in course of construc- 
tion under the Deienoo Act of 1860, and in 
September 1869 acoompanied Sir Williftm 
Jervois [q. v.] on a tour of inspeotion of 
the defence works at Habfgir and Bermuda. 
Permitted to witness the entry of the 
German troops into Paris in February 1871, 
Ardagh visited the defences of the city, 
and went on to Belfort and Strassburg. 
After three months in Malta and a year 
at Chatham, he was promoted oaptain on 
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3 Aug. 1872, and joined the Staff College in His first duty was to place Alexandria in a 
February 1873, passing the final examina- state of dofenoe after its bombudment by 
tions in December 1874. In April 1876 he the British fleet and fa take charge of the 
was attached to the intelligenpe branch of intelligence department there. Bocoming 
the war office, was in Holland on intelligence on 21 Aug. deputy assistant adjutant- 
duty (10 Jan.-8 Feb. 1876), and became ^neral, he was subsequently employed 
a deputy assistant quartermaster-general in the railway administration at Ismailia, 
for intelligence (13 Jidy). and was present at the actions of Kassassin 

In August 1876 Ardagh began important and Tel-el-Mahiita, and at the battle of 
services in the Near East. He was then Tel-el-Kebir. Ho was mentioned in Lord 
sent on special service to Nisch, the head- | Wolseley's despatch at the end of the oam- 
quarters of tho Turkish army operating | paign and was promoted brevet lieutenant- 
against Servia. In October he was sum- > colonel (18 Nov. 1882). Ho also received 
moned to Constantinople to report on the British war modal with clasp for Tel-el- 
the defence of tho city. In fifteen days Kebir, tho Khedive’s bronze star, and the 
he prepared sketch-surveys of nearly 160 fouith class ol the order of the Osmanioh. 
squaremilcB, and proved himself on export in Ardagh remained in Egypt as deputy 

strategic geography. Thf'st surveys included assistant adjutaut-gonoral to the British 
the i)opition of Biiyuk-Chekmedje-Derc, a! my of occupation, and was largely 
with projects for the defence of the IXir- empu*yed in making surveys. In July 
danellcs and the Bosphorus, the Buhiir hues 1883 ho wont home on leave, but returned 
and RoJosto The actual works were stibse- I to Egypt almost immediately on an out- 
quontly constriictt'd by the Turks. Ardagh • break of cholera, and lafeijured untiringly 
also rei»ort<‘d for the foreign office on the during the epidemic, 
operations m Herzegovina and Mont* iv gro, j luFebniary 1884 Ardagh, as commanding 
and in December 1876 wont to Timovo in | royal engineer and chief of the intclligonoe 
Bulgaria to report on the state of the i department, a**eompanied the British force 
cou itry. After an attack of fever, from under Sii Gerald Graham [q. v. Suppl. I], 
which iic recuperated in Egypt and Greece, ' which was sent from Cairo to the Eastern* 
he resumed Ids duties at the wai otfu'c in Soudan. He was present at the battle of 
April 1877, when ho completed a rt‘port El Teb (29 Feb.), and at the relief of Tokar 
and survey begun in the previous year on (1 March) ho arranged tho removal of 700 
the sea defences of the Lewes and Laughton Egyptian inhabitants. By 8 March the 
levels. change of base from Trinkitat to Suakin 

From December 1877 to March 1878 had been mode, and on the 12th Ardagh 
Ardagh was in Italy on special foreign reconnoitred with the mounted infantry 
office service, and in the summer attended the ground towards the hills. After the 
the congress of Berlin as technical military i battle of Tamai (13 Marcli) the road was 
delegate under General Sir Lintoru Simmons I open to Berber, and Ardagh shared his 
[q. V. Suppl. IT]. Ardagh’s knowledge of ' general’s opinion that an advance should 
the Tui'kisn provinces proved of value, and then have been made to Berber to 
in July ho was created C.B. (civil). Between 'reach out a hand to General Gordon at 
September 1878 and September 1879 he was Khartoum. He afterwards wrote : * Bcr- 
employed on tho international commission her was then in tho hands of an Egyptian 
to delimitate the frontiers of the new princi- garrison, and had we gone across, the 
pality of Bulgaria. On 30 Nov. 1878 he subsequent operations for the attempted 
was gazetted a brevet-major, and was pro- relief of General Gordon at Khartoum 
mot^ regimental major on 22 Sept, would not have been necessary.’ Graham’s 
1880. On 14 Juno 1881, after much force returned to Cairo in April, leaving a 
negotiation among the great powers, in battalion to garrison Siiakin. Ardagh was 
which he played some part, he became mentioned in despatches and was made C.B. 
British commissioner for tho delimitation (military). 

of the Turco-Greek frontier. In spite of In May 1884 he went home on leave, 
obstacles ihe work was completed by the In the autumn an expedition to relievo 
end of October. Khartoum was organised. Ardagh 

In February 1882 Ardagh was appointed favoured tho Suakin-Berber route, but 
instructor in military history, law, and Lord Wolseley, who commanded, resolved 
tactios at the School of Military Engineering to ascend the Nile. Ardagh was appointed 
at Chatham, but on 6 July he was sent commandant at the base (Cairo), with the 
suddenly to Egypt, where he was occupied grade of assistant adjutant-generaL His 
almost continuously for nearly four years, energy, devotion, and quiet cheerfulness 
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helped to expedite the fatal enteiprise, and 
at the end ci the disaBtroua campaign he 
was promoted to a brevet colonelcy (15 June 
1886), receiving the third class of the order 
of the Medjidieh. On 30 Dec., as chief staff 
officer of a combined British and Egyptian 
force, he took part in the engagement at 
Giniss, when a large army of the Khalifa, 
which was endeavouring to invade Egyptian 
territory, after the abandonment of the 
Soudan, was defeated with great loss. For 
his services Ardagh was mentioned in 
despatches. On 17 Dec. 1886 he was 
promoted to a regimental lieutenant- 
colonelcy, and on 26 Jan. 1887 he was 
gazetted a colonel on the staff. 

In Nov. 1887 Ardagh returned to London 
as assistant adjutant-general for defence 
and mobilisation at the war office, and he 
inaugurated schemes of mobilisation for 
over-sea service, and of local home defence. 
IVom April 1888 to 1893 he was aide-de- 
camp to the duke of Cambridge, com- 
mander-in-chiet. In October 1888 he 
became, with war office sanction, private 
secretary to the marquis of Lansdowne, 
viceroy of India. Save foi a period of 
absence through illness in 1 892, he remained 
with Lord Lamsdowne through his term of 
office. He returned to England in May 
1894, after a short semce with Lord 
Lan^owne's successor, Lord Elgin. He 
was made a C.LE. in 1802, and K.C.I.E. in 
1894. 

Ardagh had spent less than a year as 
commandant oi the School of Mihtary 
Engincermg at Chatham (from 16 April 
1895), when he rejoined (27 March 1896) 
the war office for five years as director 
of military intelligence, with the temporary 
rank of major-general. Ho was promoted 
major-general on the establishment, on 
14 March 1898. The South African war 
broke out in October 1899, and during the 
black days at the opemng of the campaign 
an outcry was made that Ardagh’s dopa^< 
ment had not kept the government in- 
formed of the number of men the Boers 
could put into the field, nor of the prepara- 
tions they had made for the war. Yet 
Ardagh, m spite of a limited staff and 
inade(}uato funds, had performed his duty 
thoroughly. He compiled for the govern- 
ment a full statement of the number 
and military resources of the Boer forces, 
estimatmg that the defence of the British 
colonies alone would require 40,000 men, 
wliile to carry the war into the enemy’s 
coymtry would require 200,000. Copies of 
this paper were eventually laid on the 
tabk^ oi both houses of parliament at 


Ardagh’s request. Meanwhile ‘Military 
Notes on the Dutch Republic,' a secret 
work prepared under Ardagh’s auspices in 
the intelligence branch, fell early in the 
campaign into the hands of the Bc^rs after 
the action of Talana (20 Oct. 1899), and 
was published. These documents, which 
were corroborated by evidence before the 
royal commission on the war, relieved 
A^gh of all blame. 

In addition to his ordinary duties Sir 
John was a member of a committee on 
submarine telegraph cables, and in* 1899 
military technical adviser to the British 
delegaira. Sir Julian (afterwards Lord) 
Pauncofote [q. v. Suppl. HI and Sir Henry 
Howard, at the first Hague peace con- 
ference. There he took a leading part in 
drawing up the ‘Rules respecting the 
Laws and Customs of War on Land.' In 

1900 he was awarded the distinguished 
service pension. 

After leaving the war office in March 

1901 he showed to advantage his tact 
and knowledge of international law as 
British agent before a commission to 
investigate the claims of foreign powers 
on account of the deportation to Europe oi 
subjects of theirs domiciled in South Africa 
during the war. From December 1901 to 
June 1902 ho was in South Africa settling 
miscellaneous claims in connection with 
the war, which was still going on. He 
returned to South Africa lator in the year 
with the temporary rank of lieutenant- 
general as member of the royal commission 
for the revision of martial law sentences. 
In October he was a member of the 
British tribunal on the Chili-Argentina 
boundary arbitration and helped to draft 
the award. On 9 Aug. 1902, when sixty- 
two years of age, Ardagh retired from 
military service, but was still employed by 
the foreign office. He succeeded Lord 
Paimcefoto on the permanent court of 
arbitration at the Hague, and became 'a 
British government thrector of the Suez 
Canal. In December 1902 he was created 
K.C.M.G. 

Ardagh'was deeply interested in the British 
RAi Cross Society, of which he became a 
member of council in 1905. He was the 
delegate of the British government in June 
1906 to the conference held by the Swiss 
government for the revision of the Geneva 
Convention of 1864. The new convention, 
which was signed in the following month, 
embodied practically aU his pro^sals. 
His last public duty was to act as a dmegate 
of the central committee of thesooietyait the 
eighth international conference in London 
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in June 1007. On his deathbed he reooived was engaged there for the einglo season of 
from the Enmress Marie Fyodorovna of 1869. In the winters of 1871 and 1873 he 
Russia the Red Gross commemoration conducted the Italian opera at 8t. Pctois- 
medal for his services during the Russo- buig, and from 1870 onwards for several 
Japanese war. Ardagh died on 30 Sopt. years did similar work every spring at 
1007 at Gljnillivon Park, Carnarvon, 11 ^ .Vienna. From 1874-7 he conducted the 
was buried at Broomfield Church, near promenade concerts at Covent Garden, and 
Taunton. He married on 18 Feb. 1896 in 1878 visited Madrid for a two months' 
Susan, widow of the third earl of Malmes- season. Arditi was the favourite conductor 
bury and daughter ot John Hamilton of 1 0 / Madame Adelina Patti, and between 
Fyne Court House, Somerset, who Bur> 1882 and 1887 he went on operatic tours 
vived him without issue. to America and through the United 

Ardagh served on the council of the Royal Kingdom wiUi Maplcson's company, of 
Geographical Society, was an a43sociait» ot ' which sh«i was a lending member. He oon- 
tho Institution of Civil Engineers, and was I dw^fed thelirsi pc^rformanoos of the follow- 
a member of the Roynl Society's geodetic ' ing notable works amongst others : Ofjunod's 
aro committee in 19tXK He was made 1 ' Faust' (Her Majesty’s, 11 Juno 1863); 
hon. LL.D. ot Trinity College, Dublin, Wngn<*r's ‘ Flying Dutchman ’ (Drury Lane, 
in 1897. He wroti in the * ()uarteily 25 tb»ly l87o); Masciignl’s * Gavalleiia 
Review’ (October 1894) on British 'iu< 111 \ Rusticana* (Shaltesbory, 190ct. 1891); and 
Egyi)t, and rontiibiitcKl occahionallv to | Humperdinck’s ‘ Hansel and Grotel’ (I)al 3 r*B, 
other pciiodicals He wn a bkiltol artist. 26 Dec. 1894). He retired shortly alter 
A ooUeetion id 140 watei -colour drawings 1894, and died at Hove on 1 May 1903. 
by him wab presented by liis widow <0 tlie Ho manied on 20 June 1856 Viiginia, 
Royal Kiigincers Institute at Chatham. daughter of William S. Warwick, of Rich- 
His portrait, painted in oils by Miss | mond, Virginia, U.S.A., and bad issue one 
Merrick in 1800, and ezlubitod at the son and one daughter. 

Ro^al Academy that year, was j<icsented Arditi ’s vocal waltz. *11 Bacio’ (1860), 

by his widow to the officeis of tlie royal heus long been a favourite with vocalists; 
enginocis, and now hangs in tlicir mess other songs of similar character and 
room at Chatham. A replica is in Lady merit, such as * L’Ardita ’ (1862), enjoyed 
Malmesbury’s possession. a temporary vogue. In later life he wrote 

[War Office Records ; The a’lmob, # Oet. nothing of value. Ho published in 1896 
1907 ; Royal Engineers Journal, Nov 1907 ; ‘ My ReminisconcoB * (ed. Baroness von 
Idfo, by Susan, Countess of Malmesbury, 1909.) Zedlitz). A caricature portrait by * Apo ’ 

R. H. V. appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ in 1885, 
ARDITI, LUKH (1822-1903), musical [Arditi’s My Reminiscences, 1896 ; Musical 
conductor and composer, bom at Crcsccn- World, May 1903; (irovo’s Diet, of Musicians; 
tino, in Piedmont, on 16 July 1822, was son Benjamin Lumlcy’s Reminiscences, 1864; The 
of Maurizio Arditi by hia wite iJatcrina Mapleson Memoirs, 1888, passim ; porfwinal 
Colombo. Ho w'as educated as a violinist at knowledge.) I. C. 

the Milan oonservatoiro, showing also some ARDWALL, Lord. [See Jameson, 
talent for composition. In 1840 an over- Andrew, 1845-191 l.J 
ture of his was produced iii Milan, and ARMES, PHILIP (1836-1908), organist 
during the carnival of the following year and musical composer, bom at Norwich 
a light opera, ‘ I Briganti.’ He made his 011 15 Aug. 1836, was eldest son of Philip 
first appearance as an operatic conductor Armes (a bass singer) by Mary his wife, 
at Vercelli in 1843, and became an honorary A chorister in Norwich Cathedral 1846-8, 
member of the Accademia Filarmonica he joined the choir of Rochester Cathedral 
there. From 1846 he frequently visited m 1848 on the appointment of his father as 
America, where he produced and conducted bass lay cleik there. Possessed of a beautiful 
operas ; he brought out his ‘ La Spia ’ at voice, he achieved great success as *wlo boy, 
New York in 1856. The same year he and on retiring from the choir in 1860 
toured through eastern Europe to Con- received a public testimoniaL l^tcrmined 
Btantinople, and in 1868 settl^ in London to follow ttie profession of m^c, he was 
as conductor to the opera at Her Majesty’s articled in 1860 to John L^kin Hopkiiw 
theatre, retaining tbia appointment through [q. v.], organist of Rochester Cathedral, and 
the management of Lumley, E. T. Smith, up to 1866 act^ as his assistant, at the 
and Mapleson until the destraotion of Hie same time serving- as o^gimist of Milton 
theatre by fire in 1867. Upon the resigns- Church, Graves^. In 1857 he pasm to 
tion 'bf Ciewta from Covent Garden, Arditi St. Andrews, Wells Street, London, then to 
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Ghiohester Cathedral in 1861, and finally 
to Durham Cathedral in 1862, where he re- 
mained till his death. He had graduated 
Mus. Bao. Oxon. in 1858, and was admitted 
to the same degree ad eundfm at Durham 
1863. He proceeded Mus. Doc. at Oxford 
in 1864 and at Durham ad eundem in 
1874. The honorary degree of M.A. was 
conferred on him by Durham University 
in 1891. 

When the chair of music was founded at 
Durham University in 1897, Armes was 
appointed first professor. In 1890 he drew 
up the scheme of examinations for musical 
degrees which is still in use. 

Armes’s compositions comprise : oratorio, 

* Hezekiah,’ produced at Newcastlc-on- 
Tyne (1877); cantatas, ‘St. John the 
Evangelist,’ produced at York Minster 
(1881); and ^St. Barnabas’ produced at 
Durham (1891); services, anthems, hymn 
tunes, &c. He obtained the Molineux prize 
and gold medal offered by the Madrigal 
Society in 1897 for his madrigal ‘ Victoria.’ 

He died at Durham on 10 Feb 1908, and 
was buried in the cemetery ol St. Mriry-le- 
bowothere. He married in 1 864 Emily Jane, 
daughter of Sir Henry Davison, chief 
justice of th(' supremo court, Madras, by 
whom he had two sons and two daughters. 

[Private iriforniatioii ; Grove’s Diet, of 
Music.] J. 0. B. 

ARMOUR, JOHN DOUGLAS (1830- 
1903), judge of the supreme court of Canada, 
bom on 4 May 1830, near P(‘tcrborough, 
Ontario, was youngest son of Samuel 
Armour, rector of Cavan, Canada, by his 
wife Margaret Douglas. The tather, of 
Irish origin, graduaiod M.A. from Glasgow 
University in 1806, and emigrating to Canada 
about 1821, taught in a school in York (now 
Toronto) before taking orders in the Church 
of England. The son John, after early 
education at the local schools and at Up]>< r 
Canada College, where he was head boy, 
entered the University of Toronto as a 
King’s College exhibitioner, and graduated 
B.A. in 18^, gaining the gold medal in 
classics. He began the study of law under 
his brother, Robert Armour, and in the 
office of Chancellor Vaukoughnet. CalJc'd 
to the bar in 1853, he poetised in Cobourg 
in partnership with Sidney Smith, after- 
waras postmaster-general of Canada. He 
was appointed county crown attorney for 
Northumberland and Durham on 26 Mar. 
1858, and clerk of the peace on 2 May 1861, 
and a queen’s counsel by Lord Monck in 
1867. He was elected warden of the counties 
in 1859-60. In the same year he was 
chosen a senator of the University of 


Toronto, and in 1871 became a bencher of 
the Law Society of Upper Canada. In 
1874 he decUnod the liberal nomination for 
West Northumberland in the House of 
Commons. He was appointed a puisne 
judge of the court of queen’s bench in 1877, 
and was promoted chief justice of the court 
in 1887. He was made commissioner to 
revise the Ontario statutes in 1896. In 
July 1900 he became chief justice of 
Ontario, and president of the court of 
appeal. He declined a knighthood more 
than once. In June 1902 ho received an 
honorary LL.D. from his university. In 
November 1902 he was nominated a judge 
of the supremo court of Canada by Sir 
Wilfiid Laurier. Li May 1902, as one of 
Ihe ‘ distinguished jurists of repute,* he was 
chosen by the Canadian government to 
rt'presenf Canada on the international 
tribunal constituted to decide the Alaska 
boundary dispute. He died in London on 
11 July 1903, whither he had gone to attend 
the sittings of the arbitration. A memorial 
service was held at the Temple Church. 
He was buried in St, Peter’s cemetery, 
Cobourg, Ontario. 

Armour was among the greatest jurists 
whom Canada has product. Absolutely 
tearless and outspoken, he not infrequently 
aroused hostile prejudice. His alleged 
unfriendliness to corporations failed to 
affect his judgments, which were based on 
a thorough Imowledgo of the law and a 
profound insight into human nature. 

He marri^ on 28 April 1855 Eliza, 
daughter of Francis Schimerhom Clench 
ot Ciobourg and Eliza Cory. Of eleven 
children of this marriage ten survive (1912). 
Several portraits exist. One by E. Wyly 
Grier is in the Natitmal Gallery, Ottawa, 
and three replicas of this are owned by the 
family. Another by G. T. Borthon is at 
Osgood Hall, Toronto. There is a bust by 
Lady Ross (llBss Peel) in the Normal School, 
Toronto. 

[The Times, 13 July 1903 ; Canada Law 
.lournal, xxxix. 458 seq. ; Canadian Law 
Times, xxiii. 319.] P. E. 

ARMSTBAJD, HENRY HUGH (1828- 
1905), sculptor, bom in Bloomsbu^ on 
18 June 1828, was fourth and youngest son 
of John Armstead, an heraldic chaser, by 
his wife Aim, daughter of Hugh Dyer of 
Helfast. A wide reader from youw, 'he 
received little school education. At eleven 
he was working in his father’s workshop, 
and at thirteen was sent to the old School 
of Design, Somerset House. While sketch- 
ing at the British Museum he began a 
lifelong friendship with a fellow student. 
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William Holman-Hunt [q. v. Suppl. II]. the external soulptixie on the colonial 
Subsequently, at Mr. Leigh's Academy office, Whitehall; the reredos in Wcst- 
in Maddox Street, he came to know J. R. minster Abbey ; the fountain in the fore- 
Ciayton, designer of stained glass windows, court of King’s College, Cambridge ; the 
and his future brother-in-law Henry Tan- memorial to George Edmund Street 
worth Wells [q. v. Suppl. 11]. Later hq [q. v.] in the central hall of the law 
was employed at Messrs. Hunt k Roskell’a courts, and the effigies of Bishop 
factory of gold and silver work, enjoyed the Wilbeiioroe in Wmohester Cathedral 
occasional tuition of E. H. Bally, R.A. and of Bishop Ollivant in Llandaff 
[q. V.], and at the same time joined the Cathedral. Armstead executed a few 
Royal Academy schools. Finally he became imaginative „ works such as ' Ariel,* 
designer in o&ef to Hunt Roskoll, | * Hero and T^oander,' ‘ The Ever-roigning 
and in that capacity did a great deal of ; Queen ’ (his diploma work), and ‘ Remorse.’ 
work in and for metal ; dosieming, j The last nameil was bought by the Chantrey 
modelling, and chasing in gold, hiIvoi, and . frustt^cs and is now in the Tate Gallery, 
bronze, ms style was influenced by that of I Armstead was elected A.R.A. on 16 Jan. 
Vocht4, the great French silver-chaser, who , 1875, and R.A. on 18 Oec. 1879. Ho was 
was then in England Among Armstead s a loyal and industrious servant of the 
works ill metal the nmst important are a Acalemv and eKtromeW popular as a, man. 
‘ Testimonial (the Shakespeare ( 'up) to ‘ He taught in the ACiWlemy schools from 
Charles Kean,' tlie ‘ St. Cleorge’s \ ase,’ 1875 till near his death. He gave proof 
tliH ‘Tennyson Cup* (h)r which he was of unusually hue taste, as an arranger of 
prernialed ut the Pans Exhibition of works of art when it beeame his turn to 
1856) the ‘ Packington Shield,* snd the place the sculptoro in the annual exhibi- 
‘ Outraiu Shield,' now in the \ ictoria tions. He also arranged the British 
and Albert Museum- Save for a brief sculpture in the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 

engagement by Hancock’s firm of like Ho died u( his house, 52 Circus Road 

character, he lemained with Hunt & St. Jr>hn’8 Wood, on 4 Deo. 11W).5. 

Roskell till 1863, when ho left to devote Armstead married, on 9 Sept. 1867, 
himsoU ex( iusiveiy to sculpture. Armstead Sarah, daughter of Henry Tanworth Wells, 
had already practised that art in his leisure, and sister of Henry Tanworth Wells, R.A. 
and had won two Art Union prizes (for fq. v. Suppl. 11 1*; he had issue three 
* Satan Dismayed ’ and * The Tc^mptation daughters and one son. A portrait, painted 
of Eve’), besides dosigmng ('xtcrnal mural in 1878 by his brother-in-law Wells, is, 
decoration for Evelyn Shirley’s mansion at with a bust executed by W. R. Colton, 
Ettington, Warwickshire. A short visit A.R. A., in 1902, in the possession of his son, 
to Italy 111 1863-^ was followtd by an Dr. H. W. Armstead. A second portrait, 

introduction to Sir Gilbert Scoit. Scott painted by Sir Hubert von Herkomer, 

soon employed Armstead on the Albert R.A.. in 1902, belongs to his daughter, 
Memorial, and thenceforth his position Miss C. W. Armstead, 
was assured. From his early tutor, [Henry Hugh Armstead, R.A., by liis 
Bailey, ho derived some of that daughter. Miss fJ. W. Armstead [19061 ; The 
over-suavity of style which marked the Times, 6 Dec. 1905 ; Mon and Women of the 
early Victorian school of modelling, of Time. 1890; pi ivatc information.] W. A. 
which John Gibson was perhaps the most ARMSTRONG, Sib GEORGE 
typical exemplar. To a certain extent, CARLYON HUGHES, first baronet (1836- 
however, Armstead now rose above the 1907), journalist and newspaper proprietor, 
tradition in which he had been reared, and younger son of Colonel George Craven 
his later works show little of the fluid Armstrong, of the East India Company’s 
modelling and superficial elegance which army, and of Goorgianna, daughter of 
oharaoterised his master. Ho was indus- Captain Philip Hughes, was bom at 
trious and business-like; one oommission Lucknow on 20 July 1836. He was 
always led to another, and down nearly privately educated and was nominated 
to the end of his lifo ho was one of the to a military cadetship in the company’s 
best employed sculptors of his time, servioo in the year 1856. Daring me 
Armstead^s most important works are the Indian Mutiny he was attached to the 
marble reliefs on the south and east 69th Bengal native infant^, and aftw- 
sides of the podium to the Albert wards to Stokes’s Path^ horse, a newly 
Memorial and four bronze statues— raised regiment of native im^iam. As 
rhetoric, astronomy, chemistry, and second in command of latter b® 
medicine— on the same structure ; dangerously wounded m the course oi the 
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operations around Delhi. On the sup- 
pression of the mutiny he was appointed 
orderly officer at Addiacombe l^tary 
College, a post which 'he occupied till the 
dosing of that institution in 1861, when 
he retired from the army with the rank 
of captain. In 1866 he took up the duties 
of secretary and registration agent to the 
Westminster Conservative Association, and 
his powers of work and organisation were 
largely responsible for the defeat of John 
Stuart Mill [q. v.] by W. H. Smith [q. v.j 
in November 1868. After acting for a 
short time as financial manager of Watney’s 
brewery, he was offered in 1871 the editor- 
idiip and management of the * Globe’ news- 
paper, then in the hands of a small con- 
servative syndicate of which Mr. George 
Cubitt, afterwards Lord Ashcombe, was 
the leading member. The paper had been 
run for some years past at a heavy finan- 
«cial loss, but Captain Armstrong, though 
without any previous experience of journd- 
ism, was an excellent man of business 
with a keen political instinct. Ho rapidly 
raised the paper from the position of a 
mere derelict to that oi a valuable property, 
and Ae made it one of the most thorougli* 

R and infiuential supporters of Disraeli 
e metropolitan press ; down to Ins 
death it remained the typical organ oi 
the militant conservative school. As an 
acknowledgment of his labours and success 
the sole property of the * Globe ’ was made 
over to him by the owners in 1875, and in 
1882 he acquired a largo interest in the 
‘ People,’ a Sunday conservative paper 
with a lame circulation amoi^ tho working 
classes. Thanks to these joint ventures 
Armstrong acquired a handsome fortune, 
but ho took no part in public or political 
affairs outside the columns of his paper. 
Perhaps the best remembered incident in 
connection with his editorship of tho 
* Globo ’ was the disclosure in its pages, on 
80 May 1878, of the terms of the Salisbury- 
Schouvaloff Treaty. A summary of that 
document had been brought to the paper by 
an occasional contributor, Charles Marvin 
[q. V.], to whom the foreign office had given 
employment as an emergency * writer.’ 
The official denial of its correctness was 
followed by the publication in the same 
paper on 14 June of the full text, which 
completely vindicated Marvin’s accuracy. 
Ptooeedings were instituted against the 
latter on the part of the government, but 
were speedily abandoned. In 1892 Ann- 
Btroi^ received a baronetcy in recognition 
of his services to the unionist party; he 
had relinquished the editorship of the 


‘Globe’ in 1889, and in 1899 the con- 
trol of the papw passed to George Elliot, 
his second surviving son, who succeeded 
to the baronetcy. He died on 20 A]^ 1907, 
after a long illness, and was buried aiWokmg. 
He marriM on 2 Feb. 1865 Alice Fitzroy, 
daughter of the Rev. Charles Joseph Furlong, 
who survived him. His eldest son, Arthur 
Reginald, lieutenant 19th Hussars, died 
at Secunderabad 1 Nov. 1898. A portrait 
in oils by Herkomer belongs to his widow. 
A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy’ appeared in 
‘Vanity Fair ’ in 1894. 

[The Globe, 1 Jan. 1903 and 22 April 1907 ; 
personal knowledge.] J. B. A. 

ARMSTRONG, THOMAS (1832-1911), 
artist, bom at Fallowfield, Manchester, 
on 19 Oct. 1832, was eldest son of Thomas 
Armstrong. Educated at a private school 
at Tarvin, near Chester, he was originally 
intended for business in Manchester. His 
tastes, however, led him to take up drawing 
under Mr. Crazier, of the MEUichester 
Fine Art Academy. Deciding to adopt 
painting as a profession, he wont to Paris 
in 1853, contemporaneously with du 
Maurier, Poynter, Lamont, and Whistler. 
At first he worked in tho Acad6mie of 
Suisse, who had been for many years a 
prisoner of war at Dartmoor and on his 
release had set up an art class in Paris, 
which the principal painters of the Restora- 
tion period irom Ingres onwards had fre- 
quented. Armstrong subsequently entered 
the atdier of Ary Scheffer, who greatly 
influenced his style and method of work. 
In the summer ho joined Millet, Bodmer, 
and Charles Jacquo at Barbizon, and from 
them learnt much of which he made 
profitable use in his work in Algiers (1858-9) 
and subsequently on the Riviera (1870-2). 
Meanwhile he h^ studied in the Aca^mie 
Royale of Antwerp under Van Lerius 
(1855-6), and in 1860 he was joined by du 
Maurier at Dusseldorf. There Professor 
Eduard Bcndemann had recent^ succeeded 
F. W. Schadow, who had brought from 
Rome to Germany the traditions of 
Renaissance art. On his return to England 
Armstrong devoted himseff to decorative 
painting in houses in the north, and on 
more than one occasion associated with his 
work that of his friend Randolph Caldecott 
Lq. V.], whom he was the means of farhiging 
into public notice. In 1864 ho definitely 
fixed himself in London, exhibited regularly 
at the Royal Academy from 1865 to 1877, 
and subsequently iro to 1881 at the 
Grosvenor Gallerv. Bus landscape painting 
was distinguished by its fidelity and poetic 
feeling, but in bis figure pieces, to which 
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he devoted muok time and oonsdentioiu bearing upon the development of artifitiQ 
labour, the oonflioting influences of his taste and feeling. His colloquial hnow- 
early training were oft^ apparent. ledge of foreign languages, combined with 

In 1881 Ai^trong was ^pointed director an attractive personaUty, bohmd which 
for art at the South Kensingtoa (now lay a shrewd sense of business, enabled 
Viotoria and Albert) Museum in suocessioii him not only to purchase and acquire for 
to Sir Edward J. Poynter, B.A., and he the museum many important works, but 
promptly made his i^uence felt on the to establish friendly relations with the 
methods of teaching. He held that so directors and officials of similar museums 
rarely were the talents of the craftsman and on the continent, and to attract them to 
designer to be found united in the same | this oountry^to compare and explain their 
pupil, that it was the duty of ttThnioal methods. Armstrong retired from South 
schools to recognise the indenendonce of Kensington in 1898, when he was made 
the two capacities, while a})pl 3 ring art to C.B. Tboreu^n he took up painting again, 
industry in every branch of ttacliing. and devoted himself ospeoi^y to the exocu- 
Before his appointment to South Kensing- tion of a mural tablet in plaster and copper 
tbn ho had guided and instructed Mi^ which was placed in the church at Ablwts 
Jekyll ill her efforts to establish at Chelsea Tiainrley to the meuiory of his only child — 
a school for art net'dlework for the first tin bubjects of the panels being a Biposo 
time in this country, efforts wluoii w f re and Christ and the doctors, 
amply justifnxl by the results. Tn his | Armstrong died suddenly at Abbots 
official capacity he c<iiitinued to work on Langley on 24- April 19li, and was buried 
the same lines. He warmly supported ' there. On 22 Apnl 1881 he married Mary 
the efforts of Walter Copland Perry ((p v. Ahce, daughter ot Colonel Brine of Shaldon, 
Suppl. IJJ to supply art students with an . Devon. 

adequatt* representation of antique sculp- [The Times, 26 April 1911 ; private informa- 
tup, and developed and carried out the tion; Gravis’s Royal Academy Exhibitors; 

f lans of his predecessor (Sir) Edward Art Journal 1891 with portrait.] L. R. * 
'oyntcr, for a museum of ca«it». To his ABKOLD, Sik ARTHUR (1838-1902), 
initiative also was due the revival of the radical politician and writer, bom on 
art of English enamelling, under Professor May 1833, at Gravesend, Kent, was third 
Dalpeyrat in 1886. He was, too, a warm son of the three sons and three daughters 
supporter of the School of Art Wood-carving, of Robert Coles Arnold, J.P., of Whartons, 
wliich, though not officially coimtenanced Framfield, Sussex, by his wife Sarah, 
or mded by the department, received the daughter of Daniel Pizzi of Clement’s Hall, 
active support of its chief. Sir John Rochford, Essex. Sir Edwin Arnold [q. v. 
DonneUy Lq. v. Suppl. II], to whose place Suppl. II] was an elder brother. Owing to 
as chairman of the committee Armstrong delicate health, Arnold, whose full Christian 
succeeded in 1902. But it was by the names were Robert Arthur, was educated 
personal interest which ho took in the at home, and subsequently adopted the 
pu})ils* work, scattered though it was all profession of surveyor and land agent. He 
over the country, that Armstrong’s services was professionally engaged on proposals 
to art and its application to industry must connected with the oonstmetion of the 
be gauged. Ho made himself acquainted Thames embankment; and in 1861 he 
with t£e requirements of each district, issued a pamphlet, entitled ‘The Thames 
the special aptitudes of the students and Embankment and the Wharf Holders,’ in 
the lines on which they needed help and which he supported the adoption oi the 
l^danoe. It was owing to Armstrong’s scheme of (Sir) Josrah William Bazalgette 
insistenoe that the Victoria and Albert [q. v. Suppl. I]. Chorishiz^ literary am- 
Museum poBseBses the reproduction to scale bitions, lie produced in his leisure two 
of the Gamerino of Imbelle d’Este, the sensational novels, ‘Ralph; or, St. Sepul* 
Appartamento Borgia in the Vatican, the chre’s and St. Stephen’s ’ (1861) and 
dome of the Chapel of St. Peter Martyr ‘ Hever Court ’ (1867), the latter appearing 
at Milan, and the chief room of the as a serial in ‘ Onoe a Week.* 

Palazado Madamor at Rome and other In 1863, under the Public Works (Manu- 
works — works representing the highest facturing Districts) Act, Arnold was aj> 
period of the Italian renaissance and in- pointed by Charles Pelham Villiers [q. v J, 
valuable to students of decorative art. &en president of the poor law board. 
With the same object he applied himself assistant commissioner and subaequeEtly 
to the acquisition of works uf art for the government inspector of public works. For 
museum having an edueational value or i three years he was engaged on the difficult 
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task of Buperrising the employment of the effective speaker in debates on the franchise, 
destitute cotton operatives of Lancashire On 21 March 1882 his prop<ml of a 
on the making of roads and other public uniform franchise and a redistribution of 
works, and he contributed some striking seats was approved by the house (Hansard^ 
articles on the subject to the ‘Daily 3 S. colxvii. 1443, 1532). In 1883 he 
Telegraph.' In 1864 he issued his popular moved for an elaborate return of electoral 
‘ History of the Cotton Famine from the statistics, which influenced the reform bill 
fall of Sumter to the passing of the Public of 1884. At the general election of 1885 
Works Act,’ which reappeared in a cheap Arnold was defeats in the newly fonn^ 
edition next year. In 1867 a tour in the division of North Salford. He stood again 
south and east of Europe first aroused his there in 1892 as a supporter of home rule, 
philo-Hdlenic sympathies, which were con- with the same result, and he was defeated 
spiououB in his descriptive letters ‘ From in 1892 for North Dorset. He did not re- 
the Levant,’ published in 1868, and to enter the House of Commons. As a liberal 
which he was constant through life. In the imperialist Arnold gradually lost sympathy 
same year Arnold became first editor of with the official poUcy of the liberal part^, 
the ‘ Echo,’ a new evening paper, and one and in 1900 he opposed the views of Sir 
of the earliest to be sold for a halfpenny, Henry Campbell-Bannerman [q. v. Suppl. 
which attained great success under his II] on the conduct of the South African war. 
control. He resigned the post in 1 875, soon Abandoning party politics, Arnold de- 

af ter the purchase of the paper by Albert vot»xl his energies to problems of municipal 
Grant, known as Baron Grant fq. v. Suppl. government. In 1889, on the formation of 
I], and immediately started on a journey the London county council, he was elected 
through the East vith his wife, riding the an alderman for six years; he was re- 
wh(fle length of Persia, a distance of more elected in 1895 for thre^, and again in 
than 1000 miles. Hi®! ‘Through P(‘rsia 1898 for six years. On 12 March 1895 
by Caravan ’ (1877), dedicated to Earl and he was chosen chairman, and was re-elected 
Countess Granville, gives a spirited account on 10 March 1896, thus enjoying the unique 
of his adventures. distinction of holding the office for more 

Arnold’s interests were divided between than one year. On 18 July 1895 he was 
politics nnd journalism. A staunch radical, knighted, and Cambridge bestowed on him 
ho studied with attenlicm current social and the hon. degree of LL.D. in 1897. He died 
agrarian problems, and contributed fre- at 45 Kensington Park Gardens on 20 May 
quently to the lojuling reviews. Article,- and ltK)2, and was buried at Gravesend. In 
pamphlets by him were collected into a 1867 bo married Amelia, only daughter of 
volume, t*ntitled ‘Social Politics’ (1878), (’aptain H. B. Hyde, 96th regiment, of 
in which he warmly advocated the refonu Castle Hyde, co. Cork, who survived him 
of the land lawii and the political cnlran- without issue. She founded a scholarship 
chisement of w<»nien. He was in syiii- in his memory at Girton (‘ollego, Cambridge, 
pathy with the movement in favour ot the and a brass memorial tablet has been 
nationalisation of land, and in 1885 was placed there. 

elected chairman of the Fiee Land League. [Times and Westminster Gazette, 21 May 
Meanwhile Arnold’s ambition to enter 1902; Tinsley, Random Recollections of an 
])arliament had been gratified. After Old Publisher, 190(), li. 67 ; T. H. S. Escott, 
contesting unsuccessfully the borough of Masters of English Journalism, 1913 ; Men 
Huntingdon in the liberal intere^-t in 1873, “i^d Women of the Time, 1899; private in- 
ho was returned in 1880 as radical m<»mber formation from Miss Arnold.] Q. S. W. 
for Salford. While acting with the radical ARNOLD, Sib EDWIN (1832-1904), 
wing of his party on questions of home poet and journalist, born at Gravesend on 
politics, Arnold frequently criticised with 10 June 1832, was second son of Robert 
vigour and indcpendenco the government’s Coles Arnold of Whartons, Framfield, and 
conduct of foreign aflairs. In 1880 he elder brother of Sir Arthur Arnold [q. v. 
become chairman of the Greek committee, Suppl. II]. Educated at King’s School, 
in succession to Sir Charles Dilke, and he Rochester, and at King’s College, London, 
was active in nrging the claims of the where he was a friendly rival of F. W. 
Hellenic kingdom to on extension of (Dean) Farrar (1850-1), ^win* obtained a 
territory in accordance with the suggestion scholarehip at University College, Oxford, in 
of the treaty of Berlin. In 1873 the King 1851 and graduated B.A. in 1854 and SLA. 
of Greece had conferred on him the golden in 1 856. Although he won only a third 
cross of the Onlcr of the Saviour. In the class in the final classical school', he read 
House of Commons he made his mark as an Gi’eek poetry wi^ enthusiasm, and in 18^ 
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he obtained the Newdigate with an ornate 

m on* Belshazzar’s Feast.' This was pub- 1 
separately ( 1852) and was also reissui^ ' 
to form next year the staple of an elegant | 
volume, ‘Poems Narrative and Lyriqa^' 
(Oxford, 1853). Dedicated to Lady Walde- 1 
grave, Arnold’s ‘ Poems ’ obtained the dis- 
tinction of a review, on ‘ The two Arnolds/ I 
in ‘ Blackwood ’ (March 1854). In America, j 
many years later, Matthew Arnold found 
himself credited to an embarrassing extent 
with the poetical b^age of his namesake. 
After a short period as second English 
master at King Edward’s School, Birming- 
ham, Arnold was in 1856 nominaticd 
princinal of the government Deccan College 
at Po^a. On settling there he was eloct^ , 
a fellow of Bombay University. He soon 
studied Eastern languages, and mastered not 
only those of India but also Turkish and 
Persian. A successful translation of ‘The 
Book of Qood Counsels. From the Sanskrit 
of the Hitopad4sa,’ with pleasing illustra- 
tions by Harrison Weir (1861), dedicatt^l 
to his first wife, indicate his rapid at- 
traction to Oriental study. He also wn)tc 
a pamphlet on education in India (1860), 
pleading for a more scientific grafting of 
Western knowledge upon the lore of the 
East, and a ‘ History of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie’s Administration’ (2vols. 1862-5). 
His demeanour as principal during the tryipg 
times of the mutiny won him commendations 
from the Indian government. 

During a visit to England in 1861 Arnold 
obtained through a chance advertisement the 
post of leader-writer on the * Daily Tele- 
graph,* which Joseph Moses Levy [q. v.] was 
just setting to work to regenerate. This 
appointment finally determined his career. 
His colleague George Augustus Sala describes 
in his * Reminiscences ’ how in the early days 
of 1862 the Eastern aroma first began 
to make itself felt in the leading articles of 
the ‘Daily Telegraph.’ Arnold and Sala 
wore responsible, perhaps, in about equal 
measure for the roaring tones in which 
the * Telegraph ’ began about this time to 
answer back the thunder of ‘ The Times ’ 
newspmr (see Matthbw Arnold’s Friend- 
ship' a Garland, 1871 ). On Thornton Hunt s 
death in 1873 Arnold became a chief editor 
of the ‘Daily Telegraph/ and with the 
proprietors was responsible for the despatch 
of some enterprising and important journal- 
istic missions, titiat of George Smith [q. v.] 
to Assyria in 1874, that of H. M. Stanley 
(jointly with the ‘New York Herald*) to 
complete the discoveries of Livingstone in 
the same year, and that of Sir H. H. John- 
ston to mlima-Njaro in 1884. Arnold’s 


Oriental Imowledge proved of vital influence 
on his editorial work, and as a champion of 
Turkey through the Kusso-Turkish war and 
of Lord Lytton’fl forward policy in India 
he helped to mould public opinion. Ho 
was made C.S.I. when Queen Victoria was 

r claimed Empress of India on 1 Jan. 1877. 

1879 he published the epic poem ‘The 
I^ht of A((ia,’ to which he owed most of 
his fame. In blank verse, of Oriental 
luxuriance, in which colour and music were 
blended in the Tennysonian manner with 
heightened efieots, Arnold here presented 
the picturesque and pathetic elements 
of the Buddhist legend and the life of 
Gautama. The moral doctrines were those 
to which Europeans hod bf‘on accustomed 
all their lives, but the setting was new to* 
English and American readers. The poem 
aroused the animosities of many pulpits, 
but there were sixty editions in England 
and eighty in America, ana translations 
were nunieious. A sequel appeared in 1891 
as ‘The Ijght of the World,’ and jirovod 
a Higmd failure. 

After twenty-eight successful years in the 
' editorial romn, ^^he^e his staff of writers 
includ(^d Edward Dicey, James Macdonoll, 
11. 1). Traill, and others. Arnold, who was 
made K.(;.I.E. in 1888, became a travel- 
ling ct^mmissioner of the paper: In 
August 1889 he started with his daughter, 
Katharine Lilian, ui>on a long ramble chiefly 
devoted to the Pacific coast and <japan. 
As a picturesque tmirist in books like 
‘ India Revisilecl ’ (188(»), ‘ Seas and Lands ’ 
(1891), ‘Wandering Words’ (1894). and 
‘ East and West ’ (1896) (studios of Egypt, 
India, and Japan), he has had few rivals. His 
first visit to Japan was often repeated, 
and ho was fascinated by the artistic and 
social side of Japanese life. His \\Titinge 
on Japan helped ti> spread in England 
optimistic viow,s of Japanese progress and 
culture. In 1891 he undertook a reading 
tour in America, and he received numerous 
foreign decorations from Turkey, Persia, 
Siam, and Japan. 

During the last nine or ten years of 
his life his sight gradually failed, but in 
spite of infinnities he maintained a keen 
interest in contemporary affairs. In 1899 
he dedicated to his third wife his inter- 
esting story of the wrongs of an Indian 
cultivator called ‘The Queen’s Justice,* 
and in 1895 ho dedicated to the Duchess 
of York, afterwards Queen Mary, Ids 
‘ Tenth Muse and Other Poems, inoluding 
many Renderings of JaiMnese “uta.’* 
He died at his house in Bolton Gardens, 
London, on 24 March 1904; he was 
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cremated at Biookwood and hia ashes 
bestowed in the chapel of his old college 
at Oxford. A portrait by James Archer 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1890. He married (1) in 1864 Kathwne 
Elizabeth (d. 1864), daughter of Rev. Theo. 
Biddulph of Bristol; (2) Fannie Maria 
Adelaide (d. 1889), daughter of Rev. W. H. 
Qumning of Boston, U.S.A. ; he issued 
‘ In my Lady’s Praise * in the year of her 
death; (3) Tama KuroKawa of Sendai, 
Japan, who survives him. He lett issue 
Mr. Edwin Lester Arnold, the author, and 
four other children, two sons and two 
daughters. 

Arnold was a copious and animated 
writer, and where he is describing actual 
events, often vivid and terse. Somewhat 
mseDsitive to the finer kinds of metrical 
effect, he is as a poet over-sensuous, and 
at times allows his glowing imagery to 
vitiate his taste. He coniidently expected 
the reversion of the laureateship after 
Lord Tennyson’s death. 

Apart from those already enumerated, his 
original works include (chiefly in verse) : 1. 

‘ Griselda, a tragedy, and other poems,’ 1 856. 

2. ‘The Wreck of the Northern Belle,’ 1857. 

3. ‘ The Poets of Greece,’ 1869. 4. ‘ Indian 

Poetry,* 1881. 6, ‘Pearls of the Faith,* 

1883. C. ‘ The Secret of Death,* 1885. 7. 

* Lotus and Jewel,* 1887. 8. ‘ With Sa‘di 
in the Garden,’ 1888. 9. ‘Japoniea* 

(papers from ‘ Renbner’s Magazine ’), 1892. 
10. ‘ Potiphar’s Wife,* 1892. 11. ‘ Adzuma ’ 
(a story of a Japanese marriage), 1893. 12. 

‘The Voyage of lihobal,’ 1901. Among 
his translations are ‘Political Poems by 
Victor Hugo and Garibaldi ’ (under initials 
E. A.), 1868 ; ‘ Hero and Leander,’ from 
Musseus, 1873 ; ‘The Indian Song of 
Songs from the Jayadeva,’ 1875 ; ‘ Indian 
IdyUB from the Mah4bh4rata,’ 1883 and 
1885; ‘The Chaura panch&sika,’ 1896; 
‘Sa'di’s Gulistan,* parts i.-iv. 1899. He 
was also author of ‘ A Simple Transliteral 
Grammar of Turkish,’ 1877. A collection 
of his poetical works came out in 1888. 
Selections appeared in the same year and 
‘ The Edwm Arnold Birthday Book*^ in 1885, 

[The Times, 26 March 1904; Daily Tele- 
graph ; Athemeum ; Illustrated London News 
(portrait); Alfred Austin’s Remimscences, ii. 
175; Hatton’s Jpumalisiic London; Arena, 
April 1904; Men of the Time; Bookman, ' 
1%1, xiii. p. 373 (caricature by Phil May); 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private information.] , 

T. S. j 

ARNOLD, GEORGE BENJAMIN i 
(1832-1902), organist and musical com- i 
poser, bom on 22 Dec. 1832 at Petworth, ' 


Sussex,' was son of George Frederick 
Arnold, organist of the parish church 
there, by his wife Mary. He was articled 
to George William Chard [q, v.], the 
organist of Winchester Cathedral, in 1849, 
and on Chard’s death the articles were 
transferred to his suooessor, Dr, Samuel 
Sebastian Wesley [q. v.]. Arnold was 
orgamst successively at St. Columba’s 
College, Rathfamham, near Dublin (1852), 
St. Mary’s Church, Torquay (1856), and New 
College, Oxford (1860). He graduated Mus. 
Bac. at Oxford in 1853 and Mus. Doc. 
in 1860. In 1865 he succeeded Wesley 
at Winchester, retaining the post for the 
rest of Ids life. He was a fellow of the 
College of Organists, acting long as an 
examiner for that body. He died at 
Winchester on 31 Jan. 1902, and was 
buried there. He married on 6 June 1867 
Mary Lucy Roberts, who survived him with 
three sons and a daughtei. An alabaster 
tablet to his memory, with a quotation 
from one of his works, was placed in the 
north transept at the cathedral in 1904. 

Arnold, whose sympathies were vrith 
Bach and his school, was a composer, 
chiefly of church music. His published 
compcjsitions include a national song, * Old 
England* (1854); an oratorio, ‘Ahab,* 
prc^uced by the National Choral Society 
at Exeter Hall (1864) ; ‘ Sennacherib,* 

a sacred cantata, product at the Gloucester 
festival of 1883 ; ‘ The Song of the Re- 
deemed,’ written for and produced at St. 
James’s Church, New York (1891) ; ‘An 
orchestral introduction and chorus in praise 
of King Alfred,' performed at the inaugu- 
ration of the Alfred Memorial at Winchester 
in 1901, besides two motets, two psalms, 
anthems, part songs, and two sonatas. 

I [Musical Times, Nov. 1001, March 1002 
I (with portrait). May 1902 ; Brown and Strat- 
I ion. Musical Biog., 1897 ; Brit. Mus. Oat. ; 
* private information.] F. C. 

ARNOLD, WILLIAM THOMAS (1862- 
1904), author and journalist, bom at 
Hobart, Tasmania, on 18 Sept. 1852, was 
eldest son and second child of Thomas 
Arnold [q. v. Suppl. I], nephew of Matthew 
Arnold [q. v. Suppl. 1], and grandson of 
Dr. Arnold of Rugby [q. v.]. His mother 
was Julia, daughter of William Sorell, 

I registrar of de^, Hobart. His eldcff 
sister is the well-known novelist Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. On the return of his 
parents to England in 1856 Arnold lived 
mainly with father’s kindred at Fox 
How, Ambleside. From 1862 to 1865 he 
was at the Oratory School, Binningham, 
where his father was classical master under 

i 
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John Henry Xewman [q. ▼.]• When I 
Thomas Arnold left the Roman oathoUc 
ohuToh, his son was sent to Rugby, where 
he lived for a year with the heai^aster, 
Frederick Temple [q.v. Suppl. II], and then 
in September 1866 entered Charles Arnold’s 
' house. He matriculated on 14 Oct. 1871 
at University College, Oxford, then under 
the mastership of G. G. Bradley [q. v. Suppl. 
II], and was elected to a scholarship in 
1872, He took a second class both in 
honour moderations (in 1873) and in 
lit. hum. (in 1875). After graduating 
B.A. in 1876 Arnold settled at Oxford, 
combining literary work with private 
coaching. 

In 1 1879 he won the Arnold prize with 
an essay on ‘ The Roman System of 
Provincial Administration to the Accession 
of Constantino the Great.’ The wors. 
which was published in 1879, was a 
thorough digest of the literary and epi- 
graphic sources, and is the chief English 
authority. A new edition, revised from the 
author’s notes by E. K. Shuckburgh [q. v. 
Suppl. II], appeared posthumously in 1906. 

Ill 1 879 Arnold adopted the prolession of a 
journaust, joining the staff of the * Manches- 
ter Guardian ’ and settUng at Manchester. 
As writer and sub-editor he devoted his ver- 
satile energy to the ‘ Manchester Guardian ’ I 
for seventeen years. A Gladstonian liberal I 
in politics, he fought with courage «nd 
consistency through the long homo rule 
controversy of 1886-95. Subsequently, in 

* German Ambitions as they affect Britain 
and the United States’ (1903), a colleetion 
of letters originally contributed to the 
‘Spectator’ under the signature ‘Vigilans 
et ^quus,’ Arnold proved his mastery of 
foreign contemporary literature and his 
ability to draw prudent deductions from 
it. But history, literature, and art 
continued to compete with politics for 
1^ interest. He helped to develop the 
literary section of the ‘ Manchester 
Guardian,’ and he encouraged local 
artists, taking an active part in the 
establishment of the Manchester School 
of Art. His house at Manchester was the 
centre of an interesting political, literary, 
and artistio drole. 

Arnold never ceased to devote his scanty 
leisuro to Roman history. In 1886 he 
published a critioal edition of the section 
on the Panic war in his grandfather’s 

* History of Rome ’ ; and contributions 
be^een 1886 and 1895 to the * English 
Historical Review ‘ showed the strength 
of hu interest in ancient history. As 
years went on Arnold grew fastidious 


over writing on his chosen subject; and 
though to the last he kept up with the latest 
research, eight chapters of an incomplete 
history of the early Roman emphe, post- 
humously edited by E. Hddes under the 
title of * Studies in Roman Imperialism ’ 
(1906), are all that remain of Ixis accumu- 
lated material. They bear witness to his 
width of knowledge, maturity of thought, 
and cautious temper. 

Spinal disease compelled Arnold’s retire- 
ment frpm the ‘ Manohester Guardian ‘ 
in 1898, and next year ho moved to 
London, where ho was for a time still 
able to s(H^ friends and to write a little. 
Occasionally ho travelled south. On his 
return from a visit to St. Jean-de-Luz hr* 
died at Carlyle Square, Chelsea, on 29 Mav 
1904. lie ouriod at little Sholforck 
near Cambridge. In 1877 Arnold married 
I Henrietta, daughter of Charles Wale, J.P., 

I of Little Shelford, and granddaughter of 
I Archbishop Whately fq. v.] ; she survived 
him without issue. 

lu addition to the publioaiions already 
mentionod Arnold issued a scholarly 
edition of Keats (1884; new edit. 1907). Im 
was a contributor to T. Humphry Ward’s 
‘ English Poets * (1880-2) ; and some pene- 
trating dramatic reviews by him wore 
published in ’ The Manchester Stage, 
1880-1 900 ’ (1900). He revised his father’s 
edition of Dryden’s ‘Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy * in 1903. 

[Memoir of William Thomas Arnold 
(with portrait) by his sister, Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and his colleague of the Manchester 
Guardian, G. E. Montague, 1907 ; The Times, 
30 May 1904 ; Manohester Guardian, 30 May 
1904 ; Quarterly Review, Oct. 1905 ; Rugby 
School Register, 1842-1874, p. 266, 1902; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1888. J. ,0. S. W. 

ARNOLD-FORSTER, HUGH OAKB- 
LEY (1855-1909), author and politician, 
born on 19 Aug. 1855 at Dawlish in 
Devonshire, was second son and third child 
in the family of two sons and two daughters 
of William Delafield Arnold [q: v.], some- 
time director of public instruction in the 
Punjab. His mother was Frances Anne, 
daughter of General John Anthony Hodgson. 
Thomas Arnold [q. v.], headmaster of 
Rugby, was his grandfather, and Matthew 
Arnold [q. v. Suppl. I] his uncle. His 
parents took him out to Kangra when ho 
was four months old. There his mother 
died in 1868 ; next year the four children 
were sent home to England, and the father, 
who followed them, died at Gibraltar on 
9 April 1869. The orphaned children were 
at onoe adopted by their father’s eldest 
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sister, Jane Martha, and her husband, 
William Edward 'Forster [q. v.], who had 
no children of their own. Perfect confid- 
ence and affection marked for life the rela- 
tions between foster-parents and adopted 
children. 

From a private school at Exmouth kept 
by his kinsman, John Penroso, Hugh passed 
in 1869 to Rugby, then under the head- 
mastership of Frederick Temple ; but when 
Temple was succeeded by Dr. Hayman 
[q. V. Suppl. II] Forster removed the boy 
and placed him under a private tutor. On 
24 Jan. 1874 he matriculated at University 
College, Oxford. There ho graduated B.A. 
in 1877 with a first class in modem history. 
He only i.)rooeedrd M.A. in 1900. At the 
time of Ic'aving Oxford he with his brother 
and flistcT®- formally assumed the name ot 
Arnold-Forster. 

Settling in London, Arnold-Forster read 
for tlio bar in the chambers of Mr. R. A. 
M‘Call (now K.C.) and was called to 
Lincoln's Inn on 6 Nov. 1879. There was 
early promise of a lucrative piactice, but 
on Forster’s appointment as cliicf secretary 
tor Irclaisd m the b(‘cond Gladstone 
administration in 1880, Arnold-Forster, his 
adopted soil, became Jus j)rivate secretary, 
and he shared Forster’s labours, anxieties, 
and incessant perils through the noxti two 
years. During this ])erio(l, too, he gave 
first proof oJ liis lit<‘iary aptitudes. In 
1 881 ho published uiionymously ‘ The 
Truth about the J^aiid League,’ a damaging 
coUeciio]! of taets, speeches, and documents, 
wliich ran tluough many editions and 
helped to discredit the nationalist cause 
in Great Brilniii. Tliericeforth Aniold- 
Forster wrote much on political and social 
questions in the pri'ss or in inde])cnd<‘ut 
IxHiks. 

In 1885 he became a member of 
the piiblisliing film ot CasHell & Co., 
and devoted himself with characteristic 
thoroughness to its affairs, until ho became 
absorbed in polities. For CaBBeU’s he 
prepared many educational handbooks 
designed to projiagate a wist* patriotism. 
These works included ‘Citizen Reader’ 
series (1886 and frequently re-issued), de- 
scribing for children the principles and 
purposes of English institutions ; * The 
Laws ot Evcry-miy Life * (1889) ; ‘ This 
World of Ours,’ lessons in geography 
(1891) ; ‘Things New and Old’ (1893, Eng- 
lish History readers in seven volumes) ; 
‘History of England for Children* (1897); 
and ‘ Our Great City ’ (1900). He was also 
largely concerned as a member of the firm 
of Cassell’s in the preparation of *The 


Universal Atlas,’ which subsequently be- 
came ‘The Times Atlas.* 

Meanwhile he was developing his political 
interests. In 1884, on the foundation of 
the Imperial Federation League with 
Forster for its president, he became its 
secretary, and thenceforward enthusiasti- 
cally advocated a closer union of the 
empire, actively supporting the efforts of 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain in that direction 
and ultimately accepting his policy of 
tariff reform and colonial preference. From 
boyhood he had devoted himself to the 
close study of naval affairs and of warships. 
His love of the sea w'as insatiable, and 
he spent many a holiday cruising in a 
Thames barge, which he fitted out in quite 
homely fasMon. In 1884 he inspired the 
famous articles on ‘ The Truth about the 
Navy’ (published by Mr. Stead in the 
‘ Pali Mall Gazette ’), w*hich led to a large 
increase in the navy estimates under the 
Cdiidstono government and to endeavours 
ot later governments to place the navy 
on a tooting of adequate efficiency. In 
a forecast of a modem naval battle entitled 
‘ In a Conning Tower * (1888, 8th edit. 1898) 
ho showed a technical knowledge remarkable 
in a civilian. 

As early os 1881 Arnold-Forster declined 
an invitation to stand for parliament as 
liberal candidate for Oxford. In 1883 a 
similar invitation from Devonport led him 
tti make several speeches in that consti- 
tuency ; but before the election (of 1886) he 
followed Forster in dissent from the liberal 
policy, especially in Egypt, and he witiidrew 
bis candidature. He joined the newly 
formed liberal unionist party in 1886 on 
(Uadstonc’s adoption of home rule, and was 
defeated as a unionist candidate iiv June 
1886 for Darlington, and again at a bye- 
election in 1888 for Dewstey. At the 
general election of 1892 he was elected 
for West Belfast, and retained that seat 
until 1906. As a private member of 
parliament he addressed himself with some- 
\^hat uncompromising independence chiefly 
to naval, military, and imperial questions. 
Pamphlets on ‘ Our Homo Anny * (1892), 
‘ Army Letters ’ (1898), and ‘ The War QfSoe, 
the Amy, and the Empire ’ (1900) gave him 
some reputation as a critic of military affoin. 
Interesting himself during the early stipes Of 
the Boer war in land settlement in South 
Africa, he pressed the subject on the 
attention of Mr. Chamberlain, then colonial 
secretary, who in August 1900 sent out a 
commimon of inquiry with Amold-Foister 
as chairman. Amid many interraptions 
and impediments he completed his task 
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in South Africa by November, when he 
leoeived and aooepted Lord 'Salisbury's 
offer of the office of secretary of the ad- 
miralty. After drafting the report of the 
South African land commission he entered 
on his new duties. His chief, Lord Sel- 
bome, who had just succeeded George 
Joachim (afterwards Lord) Gosohen [q. v. 
Suppl. II] as first lord of the admir^ty, 
sat in the House of Lords. Arnold-Forster 
consequently represented the admiralty in 
the House of Commons, and exercised there | 
more authority than usually belongs to a 
subordinate minister. At the admiralty he 
actively helped to car^ out the drastic 
reforms which Lord ^Iborne initiated, 
mainly on the ijspiration of Sir John 
(afterwards Lord) fisher. He was pro- 
minent in formulating the administrativo 
measures required by the now scheme oi 
naval training; he <ureoted much admini* 
strative energy to the standardisation of 
dimensions and material in the navy, and 
to the higher organisation of defence with 
a view to the needful correlation of naval 
and military preparations of the kingdom 
and empire ; ho helpod in the reconstruc- 
tion of the committee of imperial defence. 

In the autumn of 1903 secoasions fn)/]! the 
cabinet owing to Mr. Chamberlain's promul- 
gation of the ^policy of ^tariff reform led to 
a reconstruction of 2dr. Balfour's ministry 
[see Cavendish, Spencer Comi*wn, 
eighth Duke of Devonshire, Suppl. IL ; 
Ritchie, Charles Thomson, first Baron 
Ritchie of Dundee, Suppl. II]. Arnold- 
Forster, an ardent supporter of tariff re- 
formj now entered the cabinet as secretary 
of state for war in succession to Mr. St. Jolm 
Brodrick, now Viscount Midletun, who be- 
came secretary of state for India. He was 
thereupon ad^tted to the privy council. 
Daring his recent holidays a severe strain 
had permanently affected Amold-Forster’s 
heart, and he was thenceforth hampered by 
increasing debility, but he threw himself 
into the task of reorganising the war office 
and the military forces of the crown with 
indefatigable energy. The royal com- 
mission on the South African war had 
lately reported, and schemes of reform 
were rife. The government had already 
decided to appoint a small committee to 
advise on the reconstruction of the machin- 
<Jry of the war office. One of Arnold- 
Forster's first administrative acts was to 
apwint Viscount £^er, Sir John Fisher, 
mid Sir George Sydenham Clarke as the 
sole members of thia committee, whose 
re^rt resulted in the constitution, on a new 
ftnd established footing, of the committee 


of imperial defence, and in the recon- 
struction of tiie hierarchy of the war office 
more or less on the model of the board of 
admiralty. Other reforms were initiated 
by Arnold-Forster, but his definite views 
on problems of military organisation did 
not always find acceptance with colleagues, 
who were distracted by other political 
issues, and by the growing weaknc'ss of the 
government. Stiff in opinion, clear and 
incisivo in expression, he was perhaps a little 
intolerant of the views of others equally 
entitled to bo heaid ; nevertheless he 
secured the accc^ptance of the lines on which 
in his judgment the general staff of the 
army ought to be organised. But many 
of ms general schemes wore frustrated by 
Mr. Balfour's resignation on 4 December 
^ 1905, and Ids measures wofe not adopted 
by his Hueoeasor. 

In 1906, owing to the flistanoo of the 
constituency and his decliiio of physical 
strength, he retired from the representation 
of West BeKast, and was returned for 
Croydon. In the same year ho published 
‘The Army in 1906: a Policy and a 
Vindication,’ his <3wn estimate of the needs 
of the army and an account of Ids 
administration. In opposition he wus 
energi'tic in Jus criticism of the military 
policy of Viscount Haldane, his sucoensor 
at the war office. His last literary effort 
was ‘ Military Needs and Military Policy * 
(1908), with an introduction by Field- 
marshal Earl Roberts, an attempt to 
expose the defects which he saw in the 
liberal war minister s schemes. 

In 1907, after recovering from a grave 
attack of illness, he went with his wife and 
a son to Jamaica on the invitation of Sir 
Alfred Jones [(p v. Suppl. II] in order to 
attend a conference of tlie Imperial Cotton- 
Growing Association. During his stay 
there a terrible earthquake devastated 
Kingston, and destroyed Port Royal. 
Thenceforth his health steadily failed, 
although he continued his {>olitical work with 
exemplary fortitude. He died suddenly at 
his London residence in South Kensington 
on 12 March 1909, and was buried at 
Wroughton, Wiltsliirc, the parish in which 
his father-in-law lived. In 1884 Arnold- 
Forster married Mary, eldest daughter 
of Mervyn Herbert Nevil Story-Maskoljme 
[q. V. Suppl. n]. She survived him with 
four sons. 

With the shadow of death long hanging 
over him, no man, as Mr. Balfour remarked 
after his death, was ‘more absolutely 
absorbed in a peat and u^lfish desire 
to carry out own pubUo duty.* His 
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tpeeches in parliAment were models of 
ludd exposition. He spoke, as he wrote, 
easily^ Gently, and with an orderly evo- 
lution of his topics. He made no use of 
rhetorical ornament, but he seldom wearied 
his hearers, and never confused them by 
any slovenliness of preparation or obscurity 
of expression. 

He proved his versatility by publishing, 
besides Ihe works mentioned; ‘ What to do 
and how to do it* (1884), a manual of the 
laws affecting the housing and sanitation 
of London ; ‘ The Coming of the Kilo- 
gram ’ (i898, 2nd edit. 1900), a defence of 
the metric system ; and * English Socialism 
of To-day * (1908, 3 edits.). 

f A memoir by his wife, 1910, with a Ust of his 
more important writings; Hansard’s Debates ; 
The Times, 13 March 1909 ; personal know- 
ledge; private information.] J. II T. 

ARTHUR, WILLIAM (1819-1901), 
Wesleyan divine, bom at Glendun, co. 
Antrim, on 3 Feb. 1819, was son of James 
Arthur, whose aneestors belonged to the 
counties of limerick and Glare, by his 
wife Margaret Kennedy, who was of 
Scottish Sind Ulster descent. Shortly 
after his birth his father removed to 
Westport, CO. Mayo. Brought up as an 
Episcopalian, he became a Wesleyan 
methodist, and began to preach at the age 
of sixteen, when, coming to England, he 
entered Hoxton academy for the training 
of Wesleyan ministers. Resolving to engage 
in mission woik, ho sailed tor India on 
16 April 1839, under the auspices of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. In India 
he laboured at Gubbi, about eighty miles 
north-west of Bangalore; but his health 
gave way, and ho returned to England in 
1841. In 1842 he was stationed at Wesley’s 
chapel, City Road, London. From 1846 
to 1848 ho laboured in Franco, first at 
Boulogne and then in Paris. In 1849 and 
1860 Ms ministry was in London, at Hinde 
Street and Great Queen Street. From 1851 
to 1868 he was one of the secretaries of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Sooioty, and he was 
an honorary secretary 1^8-91. From 
1868 to 1871 he was principal of the 
Methodist College, Belfast. 

Meanwhile he was elected a member of 
the legal hundred in 1856, and was 
president of the Wesleyan Conference in 
1866. In 1888 he settled at Cannes, 
where he preached occairionally in the 
Presbyterimi church. He^died at Cannes 
on 9 March 1001. He married on 18 June 
1850 Elizabeth Ellis Ogle of Leeds, who 
bore him six daughters. 

Arthur rendered good services to his 


church in its foreign mission work, In 
its educational enterprise, and in its home 
mission. To him was due its Metropolitan 
Chapel Building Fund in 1862, and he 
sympathised with Hugh Price Hughes 
[q. V. Suppl. II] in his * Forward move- 
ment,’ especially in modifying the three* 
vears* system of pastorate. His portrait 
by Gooch is in possession of his daughter, 
IHss Arthur. 

Arthur’s chief influence was exercised 
through his writings. ' The Tongue of 
Fire ’ (1866 ; 18th m. 1859) sets forth in 
glowing language and with groat wealth 
of illustration ^e importance of spiritual 
power in life. Three books treat of 
Italy and the Papacy ; ‘ Italy in Transition ’ 
(1860 ; 6th ed. 1877) desoribes a visit in 
1859 ; ‘ The Modem Jove * (1873) reviews 
the collected speeches of Pope Pius IX ; 
‘The Pope, the Kings and the People* 
(1877, 2 vols.) is a history of the papacy 
&om the issue of the ‘ Syllabus * in 1864 
to the Vatican Counoil of 1870; Arthur 
consulted the best authoritios in Italian 
and German, and criticised adversely 
Manning’s ‘True Story of the Vatican 
Counoir (1877). 

Besides the books mentioned and numer- 
ous sermons, lectures and panmhlets, 
Arthur’s works include; 1. ‘A Imsaion 
to the Mysore/ 1847. 2. ‘The Successful 
Merchant; a Life of Samuel Budgett,’ 
1852. 3. ‘ The People’s Day,’ 1855 ; 1 Im ed. 
1856; an appeal to Lord Stanley against 
the opening of Exhibitions on Sunday. 
4. ‘ life of Gideon Ouseley, the Irish 
' Evangelist,’ 1876. 

[William Arthur : a biofipraphy, by Thos. B. 
Stephenson, D.D., 1907 ; ^ookahank, History 
of Methodism in Ireland, 1885; private 
information ] C. H. I. 

ASHBY, HENRY (1846-1908), physician, 
born at Carshalton, Surrey, on 8 March 1846, 
was the son of John and Charlotte Ashby, 
both mombors of the Society of EViencu. 

• Educated firstly at Ackworth School, near 
I Pontefract, and from 1864 at the flounder’s 
! Institute, Ackworth (belonging also to the 
Society of Friends), Ashby after some 
experience as a teaohw entered Guy’s 
Hospital. Winning the gold medal for 
clinical medicine, he was for two years 
assistant in the physiological laboratory 
and also resident obstetric and house physi- 
cian. He was admitted M.B.C.S. in 1873 
and gr^uated M.B. in 1874 and M.D. in 
1878 with a gold medal in the University 
of London. In 1875 he was appointed 
demonstrator of anatomy and 
in the laveipool School of Me 
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aBBistant physioiaai to the liveipool Infirm- children, and his wards at FendleWy were 
ary for Children. In 1878 he removed to visited by physiolanB from the Gonti- 
Manohester to become honorary physician nent and America. In later life he closely 
to the Manchester Hospital for Diseases of studied the psychology of the child, and 
Children (known as Pendlebury Hospital), began a book on the subject which he 
From 1880 to 1882 he was evening lecturer did not live to complete. In 1005 he 
on animal physiology in the Owens College, delivered the Wightman lecture on ‘ Some 
and from 1880 till death lecturer on diseases neuroses of early life.’ 
of children, first in the Owens College and He died on 6 July 1908 at his residence, 
then in the Victoria University. He be- Didsbury, Manchester, and was cremated at 
came a member in 1883 and a fellow in 1890 the Manchester crematorium, liis ashes being 
of the Royal College of Physicians. An buried in St. James, Birch, churchyard. He 
active member of the medical sooietioB of 1 married in 1879 Helen, daughter of the Rev. 
Manchester, ho promote the transfer- | Francis Edward Tukc of Borden, Kent, 
mation of the microscopical section oi the and left two sons, one of whom entered the 
Medical Society into the Pathological Society | medical profession, and one daughter. 

( 1885), • of which he was the first president A memorial scholarship was founded by 
(1885^). He also was president of the Ashby’s friends m the Victona University of » 
Medical Society and of the Medico-Ethical ManchosiiT, to be awarded triennially for 
Association. In 1902, when the British the encouragement of the study of diseases 
Medical Association visited Monohestcr, ho | of oliildren. A tablet placed by the family 
was president of the section on cliildreu’s at Pendlobury Hospital comihcmorates ma 
diseases. | services to the institution. 

Ashby, who rapidly acquired a very laige I Apart from papers on diseases of children 
practioe as consultant on cliildren’s diseases, | Ashby wrote with Mr. George Arthur 
zealously devoted himself to the welfare of Wright : * Diseases of Children, Medical 

poor children. He was honorary consulting and Surgical ’ (1899 ; 5th od. 1905), a stand- 
physioian of the schools in and near Man- ard text-book. His other books wore : 
Chester for the crippled and deaf and dumb. * Notes on Physiology ’ ( 1878 ; 8th ed. 1910, 
When the Manchester education committee edited by Ashby’s son, Hugh) and * Health 
undertook the education of the feeble- in the Nursery ’ (1898 ; 3ra ed. 1908). 
minded children, ho helped and report^ [Personal kno\'v ledge; information from 
on the work unofi&ciaUy for two ye^ Mrs. Ashby, Mr. Hugh Ashby, M.B. (Oamb.), 
(1902), and was special medical advisor to M.B.C.P., and Miss Dondy ; Brit. Mod. 
the committee from 1904. In 1904 he gave Journal, 25 July 1908; hancet, 18 July 
important evidence before the depart- 1908 ; Manchester Guardian, 7 July 1908 
mental committee on physical dotorioia- ^with poitrait).] E. M. B. 

tion appointed by the lord president ASHER, ALEXANDER (1835-1905), 
of the cuunciL Of especial value was the solicitor-general for Scotland, bom at 
medical advice and guidance which Ashby Inverness, Banffshire, in 1836, was son of 
gave Miss Mary Dendy, who successfully William Asher, parish minister of Inverness, 
founded in 1898 the Lancashire and Cheshire After education at Elgin Academy and at 
society for the permanent care of the feeble- King’s College, Aberdeen, he entered Edin- 
minded ; the object being not only to burgh University, whore ho was a mem- 
eduoate such persons but to take care of ber of the Speculative Society (president 
them ihroughoia (heir lives, so as to prevent 1863-6), but did not graduate. Passing to 
them t mTiBmi t tiTig diftA. hi1it.y. Sohools the Scottish baron 10 Dec, 1861, he gradu- 
were opened, and a colony which was ally acquired a large practice, and 
established at Sandlebridgo in Ohoshiro became one of the most distinrashed 
(1902) provid^ in 1011 accommodation for counsel of liis day, his only rival being 
268 residents. A royal commission on the John Blair Balfour, first Baron Kinross 
careandoontrolof the feeble-minded, before [< 1 » v, Suppl. II]. Ho took a leading part 
which Ashby gave evidence of importanoe in numerous cases which attracted public 
in 1905, was largely an outcome of Ashby’s attention, and he represented the United 
support of Miss Dendy’s experiments. In Free Church in litigation which ended in 
1905 on Ashby^s advice the Manchester 1904 with the defeat of that body. A 
education committee inaugurated a resi- strong liberal in politics, he was appointed 
deutialsohoolfororipplechildrenatSwinton, in 1870, during the Gladstone ministry of 
the only one of its kind under municipal 1868-74, advocate-depute. At the general 
‘windnistration. Ashby enjoyed a world- election of 1880 Asher was unsucoo^ul as 
wide reputation as an expert on diseases of liberal candidate for the Universities of 
VOL. Lxvn,-- 4 UP. n. ^ ' 
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Glasgow and Aberdeen but m,1881 he was 
eleoM for the Elgin distriot of boroughs 
(in suooession to Sir M. E. Grant l>uff) and 
retained this seat for the rest of his life. He 
made no great mark in the House of Com- 
mons, where he followed Gladstone in his 
support of home rule. Meanwhile in 1881 
he became Q.C., and was solicitor-general for 
Scotland during Gladstone’s later ministries 
in the years 1881-5, 1886, and 1892-4. He 
received the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
the Universities of Aberdeen (1883) and of 
Edinburgh (1891). In 1894 he resigned office, 
‘lamely,^ it was said,* owing to the very 
inac^uat^ remuneration then paid to the 
Soottii^ solicitor-general ’ (The Times, 7 Aug. 
1905), and in the following year was elected 
dean of the faculty of advocates. Suddenly 
taken ill in London on 4 July 1905, he died 
^t Beechwood, near Edinburgh, on 6 Aug. 
following, and was .buried in the church- 
yard of Gorstorphine. Asher, who married 
in 1870 Caroline, daughter of the Rev. C. 
H. Gregan Ckauiurd, left no family. There 
is a portrait of him in the Parliament House 
at Edinbiirgh, painted, at the request 
of the Scottish bar, by ^ William QuiUor 
Orchardson, R.A. [q. v. Suppl. II], in 1902. 

[Scotsman atid The Times, 7 Aug. 1905 ; Roll 
of Alumni in Univ. and Kmg’s Coll., Aberdeen, 
1596-1860, p. 170; Hist. Speculativo See. 
p. 150 ; Rolls of the Faculty of Advocates.] 

a. W. T. 0. 

ASHLEY, EVELYN (1836-1907), bio- 
grapher of Lord Palmerston, bom m 
London on 24 July 1836, was fourth son 
of Antony Ashley Cooper, seventh earl of 
Shaftesbury [q. v.], by his wife Emily, 
daughter of Peter^Leopold^ Cowper, fifth 
Earl Cowper ; his maternal grandmother was 
sister of Lord Melbourne, and in 1839 
married as her second husband Lord 
Palmerston. 

Ashley, whose baptismal names were 
Anthony Evelyn Melbourne, was educated 
at Hmnrow fund Trinity CoUege, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A in 1858. In the 
same year he became private secreta^ to 
Lord Palmerston, then prime minister. 
The government was on the eve of defeat, 
and on its fall (1858) Ashley paid a visit 
to America with Lord Frederick Cavendish 
[q. V.] and Lord Richard Grosvenor, after- 
wards^ Lord Stalbridge. Nezt^ year Lord 
Palmerston Tretumed to offioe,^andjAshley 
acted as his private secretary until the 
prime minister’s death in 1865. Mean- 
while he made more than one eventful 
excursion abroad. In 1860 he told 
Lord Palmerston that he was going to 
Italy to see what Garibaldi was doing 


and should take full advantage of his 
official position. Lord Palmerston replied 
that'what his secretary did during his 
holiday was no business of his. With 
this implied permission, Ashley presented 
himself to Garibaldi in camp and ms 
given ample fadlitieB for watching the 
progress of the campaign. In 1863 he 
accompanied Laurence OBphant [q. v.] on 
an expedition into the Russian province 
of Volhy^, where they were arrested 
on suspicion of being Polish insurgents 
(Oliphant, Episodes in a Life of Adventure, 
p. 333). In 1865 he was attached to the 
mission sent ""to convey the Order of 
the Garter to King Christian IX of Den- 
mark, and was then created a commander 
of the Danish Order of the Dannebrog. 

In 1864 Ashley joined Algernon Borth- 
wick [q. V. Suppl. II] and others in pro- 
ducing * The Owl,’ the forerunner of society 
newspapers. The editors were intimately 
acquainted with current public and pivate 
affairs, and secured contributions of literary 
value. The publication attracted much 
attention during the six years of its exist- 
ence. Ashley had become a student of 
Lincoln’s lim on 22 Nov. 1856, and was 
called to the bar in 1863. Aifter Lord 
Palmerston’s death (1865) he joined the 
Oxford circuit ; ho held the office of 
treasurer of county courts from 1863 until 
1874. He devoted most of his time to 
the completion of * The life of Lord 
Palmerston,’ which had been begun by 
Lord Dalling, but was interrupted by his 
death in 1872. Lord DaUing published in 
1870 two volumes and had written part 
of a third. This Ashley finished in 1874, 
and he added two concludi^ volumes 
which he published in 1876. Though new 
material has since been published, the book 
still holds standard rank. 

In 1874 Ashley entered parliament as a 
member of the liberal party. Aji the 

G eneral election in February he had been 
efeated in the Isle of Wi^t, but he was 
returned for Poole, Dorset, at a bye-election 
on 26 May 1874. As a private member 
he persistently but unsuccessfully en- 
deavoured to pass a bill to enable aoou^ 
persons to give evidence. The principle 
was eventurdly sanctioned by Lord 
bu^’s Act of 1898. In 1879 he distin- 
guished himself by his defence of Sir Bartle 
Frere from an attack by members of 
his own party. At Hie general election 
of 1880 he was returned for the Isle of 
Weight and was appointed under-secretaiy 
to the board of trade in Gladstone's 
second administration. The president, 
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BCr, O&amberlAin, was aim in the House of 
Commons, so that Ashley’s parliamentary 
duties were hgKt, but he presided over the 
railway rates committee (1881-2). In 
1882 he was tranderred to the colonial 
office; 'the secretary of state was Lord 
Derby, and Ashley represented his depart- 
ment in the House of Commons. To him 
fell the important task of explaining 
the conditions of service in which the < 
Australian contingents were to proceed * 
to the Soudan in 1885. From 1JB80 to 
1885 ho was one of the ecclesiastical 
commissioners. 

At the general election of 1885 Ashley 
was beaten in the Isle of Wight by Sir 
Richdki Webster (Lord Alverstone). When 
Gladstone announced his adoption of 
the principle of home rule, Ashley joined 
the liberal unionists. At the general 
election of 1886 he stood as a liberal unionist 
for North Dorset, and was beaten. Thence- 
forward" he sustained a series of defeats — 
at Glasgow, Bridgeton division, in 1887, at 
the Ayr boroughs in 1888, and at Ports- 
mouth in 1892 and 1895. Of statc^smanlike 
temper, he was brought up in an older 
political school, and was untrained in 
modem electioneering methods; on the 
mass of voters his intellectual ability and i 
attainments made small impression. Al- ! 
though his active interest in county poliljes * 
never declined, he made no further attempt 
to renew Ms parliamentary career. 

On the death in 1888 of his uncle, 
William Cowpor-Templc, Lord Mount- 
Temple [q. V. Suppl. 1 ], Ashley succeeded 
to the properties bequeathed to Mount- 
Temple by Lord Palmerston, his stepfather 
— Broadlands, Romscy and Classiebawn, 
CO. Sligo. He was sworn of the privy 
council in 1891. He was D.L. Hamp- 
shire and J.P. Hampshire, Dorset, and 
Sligo, an alderman of the Hampshire 
county council, official verdcrer of the 
New Forest, and five times mayor 
of Romsey (1898-1902). He was also chair- 
man of the Railway Passen^rs’ Assurance 
Company. He died at Broadlands on 
15 Nov. 1907, and was buried at Romsey. 

Ashley married twice: (1) in 1866, 
Sybella, daughter of Sir Walter and Lady 
Mary Farquhar (d. 1886), by whom ho left 
one son (Wilfrid, M.P. for the Blackpool 
division of Lancashire since 1906) and one 
dau^ter; (2) in 1891, Alice, daughter 
of William Willoughby Cole, third earl of 
Enniskillen, by •mom he left one son. 
A portrait |Munted by Miss Emmett in 
1899 is at Broadlands. A cartoon by 
* Spy ’ appealed in * Vanity Fair ’ in 1888, 


[The Times, 16 Nov. 1907 ; Daily Telsoraph, 
16 Nov. 1907 ; Blackpool Heram, 16 Nov. 
1907; private sources; of. Laoy*s Disraeli 
Parliament, pp. 57 et seq.J R. L. 

ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, SiB ELLIS 
(1849-1902), politician. [See Babtlett, SiB 
Ellis Ashmbad-]. 

ASTON, WILLIAM GEORGE (1841- 
1911), Japanese scholar, bom near 
Londonderry on 9 April IWl, was son of 
George Robert Aston, minister of the 
Unitfi^n Church of Ireland and school- 
master. Receiving early education from 
his father, he matriculated at Queen’s 
College, Belfast, 1859, and after a distin- 
guished career as a student, graduated in 
the Queen’s University of Ireland, B.A. in 
1862 and M.A in 1863, oiii>both occasional 
being gold medallist in classics and 
taking honours also in modem languages 
and literature. In 1890 he .was m^eby 
the Queen’s Univeisity hon. D.Iit. 

In 1864 Aston was appointed student 
interpreter in the British Consular Service 
in Japan, and in the autumn joined the 
staff of the British legation at Yedo 
(Tokio), where (Sir) Ernest Satow was 
already filling a like position. 

Aston's official career extended over, 
twenty-five highly interesting years in 
the history ot Japan and Korea. Sir 
Harry Parkes [q. v.] became envoy at Yedo 
in 1865, and it was largely on the advice 
of Aston and Satow, based on the result of 
their historical researches, that Parkes sup- 
ported the revolutionary movement in Japan 
in 1868, and unlike the diplomatic representa- 
tives of other western powers hastened to 
acknowledge the now government of the 
emperor. From 1875 to 1880 Aston 
assistant Japanese secretary of the British 
Legation at Tokio, and from 1880 to 1883 
consul at Hiogo. He prepared the way for 
the first British treaty with Korea, which 
was signed on 26 Nov. 1883, and from 1884 
to 1886 was British consul-general in Korea. 
He was the first European consular officer 
to reside in Soul, and ho was present 
through the early troubles that marked 
Korea’s first entry into the world, iaoludii^ 
the sanguinary 4meute at the capital in 
1884. From 1886 to 1889 Aston was 
‘ Japanese secretary of the British lega^on 
' at Tokio. 

, FromhisfirstarrivalinJapan^tonmpidly 
turned to advantage his iingi^tio aptitudes, 
which proved of value in his offit^ work 
p.nH eventually gave him a high reputation 
as a Japanese scholar. When he readied 
Japan, scarcely half a dozen Europeans 
had succeeded in aoquinxtg ft practical 
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knowledge of the luiguage. There was exertions, combined with those of Satow 
hardly a phrase book ; there were no and Chamberlain, generated that thorough 
diotionaiies, and no elementary grammar understanding of the Jap^ese by the 
either for Europeans or for Japan^e English which culminated in the Anglo- 
students, grammar being ignored in ^e Japanese alliance of 1902. 

Japanese school and college curriculum, | Un retiring from Japan on a pension in 
and left entirely to pliilologists, whose i 1889, Aston was made C.M.O, Thence* 
works (few in number) were too abstruse . forward he resided at Beer, South Deyon, 
for study by any but the most advanced where he died on 22 Nov. 1911. He had 
students. Not until ten years after i long suffered from pulmonary trouble, but 
Aston’s arrival was the firot attempt | ill-health never diminished his geniality, 
at a grammar on European models pub- ' He married in 1871 Janet, daughter of 
lished by the education department of the i K. Smith of Belfast ; she predeceased him, 
imperial government. Aston in the interval without issue. His unique collection of 
not only acquired a complete, accurate, native Japanese books, numbering some 
and eloquent command of the spoken 9500 volumes and including many rare 
language, and a facility of using the block printed editions, was acquiim for 
written language, which is different from Cambridge University library in January 
the spoken in essential characteristics, but ho 1912. 

compiled grammars (1869 and 1872) of both [The Timos, 23 Nov. 1911, 2 Feb. 1912 1 
the spoken and written Japanese languages Foreign Office List; Who's Who, 1911; 
on the European method, and on lines of personal knowledge.] J. fl. L. 

scientific philology. Aston’s grammars were ATKINSON, ROBERT (1839*1908), 

superseded by the more comprehensive philologist, bom at Gateshead on 6 April 
works of Professor Basil Hall Chamberlain 1839, was only child of John Atkinson, who 
on ‘ Oolloq^iial Japanese ' (1888) and ^ The was in business there, by his wife Ann. 
Study of Japanese Writing’ (1899), but After education at the Anchorage grammar 
Aston led the way in the arduous task, school close to his home from 1^9 to 1866, 
Later he extended his studies into Chinese ho matriculated in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and Korean philology, and was tho first on 2 July 1866, but ho spent the years 
among either European or Asiatic scholars 1857 and 1858 on the Continent, principally 
to show the affinity of the Korean and at Lidge. There ho laid the foundation of 
Japanese languages. his knowledge of the Romance languages. 

At the same time Aston was an original On liis return to Ireland he workM as a 
and exhaustive investigator of the liistory, schoolmaster in Kilkenny till h&won a 
religion, political system, and literature of Trinity College scholarship in 1862. Thence- 
Japan. He was the first European to forwa^ his academic progress was rapid, 
complete a literal translation of tht' Nihongi, Ho graduated B.A. on 16 Dec. 1863, M.A. 
the ‘Ancient Chronicles of Japan’ (1896): in 1860, and LL.D. in 1869. In 1891 ho 
this work and Professor Chamlierlain’s received the honorary degree of D.Litt. 
translation of tho Kojiki, the Ancient Re- In 1869 Atkinson became university 
cords, form the original authorities for the professor of the Romance languages, and 
mythology and history of ancient Japan, from 1871 till near his death he fill^ at the 
The original is written in the most abstruse same time the chair of Sanskrit and corn- 
style, and Aston for tho purpose of his parative philology. His masterly powers 
irani^tion, which though literal is grace- of linguistic analysiB made him an admir- 
ful and simple, had to consult hundreds able teacher, notably of oomposition in 
of explanatory volumes by native com- Latin and Romance tongues, while the 
mentators, as well as the Ghinose classics. immense rai^e of his linguistic faculty 

His subsequent Works on ‘ Japanese Liter- enabled pupiu of adequate capacity to 
ature’ (1899) and on ‘Shinto’ (1905), the learn in nis classroom languages new to 
indigenous reffigion of Japan, became recog- them, with almost magical rapidity and 
nised text-books; they have been trans- thoroi^hness. 

lated into Japanese and are used and quoted Atkuwn was both a linguist and a 
by leading native scholars in Japan, philologist of exceptional power and range. 
Aston also wrote on historical and plulo- With equal facility he taught not only most 
logical subjects in the ‘ Transactions ’ of the of the ^mance languages but also Sanskrit, 
Aaatic Society of Japan, the Japan Society, Tamil,Telugu, and other Indian tongues. 
and the Royal Asiatic Society of London, was a brilliant Hebrew scholar, and Persian, 
According to Dr. Haga, professor of litera- Arabic, and several languages of Central and 
ture in Tokio University, Aston’s literary Western Asia were familiar to him. In all 
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tile many forms of speech that he studied 
he acquired a maste^ of colloquial idiom 
and of pronunciation, as well as of the 
Uterary style. In his later years he 
devot^ his leisure to Chinese, and at his 
death he had completed a dictionary of that 
tongue. The * Key ’ which he intended to 
accompany it, and without which it could 
not be UB^, he did not live to complete. 
The MS. as it stands has been presented 
by his widow to the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

A scientific philologist, Atkinson was 
always intent upon analysis of the structure 
of a lai^ago rather than on its literature. 
His philological teaching impressed on Us 
pupift the principle of law in language, as 
oppos^ to theories of * sporadic changes.* 
Therein he long anticipated Brugmann 
and the now school of philologists. 

The most important outcome of 
Atkinson’s study of Romance languages 
was a scholarly edition of a Norman-French 
poem attributed to Matthew Paris, and 
entitled * Vie de Seint Auban * (1876). 

In Sanskrit learning Atkinson confined 
himself to the language of the Vedas 
and to Sanskrit grammar, planning and 
partially writing a Vedic dictionary, and 
learning by heart, as Pandits havo done 
for twenty-four eenturios, the 'whole of the 
intricate masterpiece of the great gram- 
marian Panini. ^ 

In addition, Atkinson was both an 
exporij/icholar in Celtic and an advanced 
scholar in Coptic, the Christian descendant 
of the ancient Egyptian language. In 
two communications dealing wim the 
latter, and made by him to the Royal 
Irish Academy (Proc, 3rd series, iii. 24, 225) 
in 1893, he subjected to searching examin- 
ation a scries of Coptic texts published 
during the preceding ten years by Pro- 
fessor Rossi and M. Bouriant. It was 
not perhaps difficult to show the inferior 
char^ter of these publications ; but the 
service rendered % Atkinson was to 
enter a much-need^ protest against a 
tendency to ‘ play hieroglyphics ’ with 
Coptic texts. In the decipherment of the 
ancient Egyptian language there is room, 
no doubt, for conjecture and hypothesis : 
in Coptic, as Atkinson showed once and for 
Q>11» the rides of accidence and syntax are 
fully known, and editing and translation 
should proceed with the scientific reOTlarity 
of any other better known Oriental 


11 Jan. 1875 Atkinson was elected a 
of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
in March became a member of its council. 


In 1876 he was chosen librariazi. Score- 
tary of council from 1878 to 1901, he was 
then elected president. Meanwhile in 
1884 he WM Todd professor of the Celtic 
languages in the academy, delivering an 
inaugural lecture on Irish lexicography 
on 13 April 1885. His connection with the 
Roy^ Irish Academy drew him to Celtic 
stodies. ffis Celtic work was that of a 
pioneer, being undertaken before many 
fundamental principles of old Irish grammar 
were rcoo^sed. But he edited two docu- 
ments which aic of the utmost impr>rtanoo 
for the student of thi* histtjry of the Irish 
language. Of these the first i^^as * The 
Passions and Homilies from the Leabhar 
Broac,’ with translation and glossary 
(Dublin 1887 ; perhaps the most im- 
|)ortan1 source of information with regard 
to Middle Irish), to which he appended the 
‘Todd Introductory Lecturo on Irish Lexi- 
cography.’ His second Iri&h publication 
of great x^hilological value was Keating’s 
‘Three Shafts of Death * (Tri Bior-gaoithe 
an Bhkis, Dublin, 1890), with glossary 
and appendices on the linguistic forms. 
He also wrote valuable introductions and 
analyses of contents for several of the MS. 
facsimiles issued by the Royal Irish Acad- 
emy, viz. ‘ The Book of licinster ’ (1880), 
‘The Book of Ballymote’ (1887), and ‘The 
YcUow Book of Lecan ’ (1896). With Dr, 
John Bernard, now bishop of Ossory, he 
edited for the Henry Bradshaw Society 
in 1898 ‘The Irish Liber Hymnorum’ 
(2 vols). A ‘ Glossary to the Ancient Laws 
of Ireland’ which he prepared for the 
‘ Rolls ’ series, 1901, was severely criticised 
by Whitley Stokes [q. v. Suppl. II]. To 
Irish, Atkinson added a knowledge of Welsh. 
To Welsh grammatical study ho contributed 
a paper ‘ On the use ot the Subjunctive 
Mood in Welsh ’ {Tranb, Royal Irish Acad. 
1894). 

Atkinson’s vari(*d energies were by no 
means confined to philology, he being an 
accomplished botanist and a fine violinist. 
In 1907 his health failed. Ho died on 
10 Jan. 1908 at his residence, CHarevillo, 
Rathmines, near Dublin, and was buried at 
Waltonwrays cemetery, Skipton, Yorkshire. 

On 28 Dec. 1863 he married, at Gates- 
head, Hannah Maria, fourth diau^ter of 
Thomas and Elizabeth Whitehouse Harbutt 
of that town. The only child, Herbert 
Jefooate Atkinson, became a civil engineer. 

[Obituary notices in the Times, 13 Jan. 
1908 ; Athonsoum, 18 Jan. 1908 ; Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, April 1908, and 
ProoeedingB of the Roy«d Irish Academy, 
July 1908 ; information received from Atkin- 
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son's family, and personal leminisoenoes 
of tl)e writer, who has also to record his 
obligations to Professor W. Ridgeway, of 
Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge, for a 
note on Atkinson as, an authority on the 
Romance languages, to Mr. E. C. Quigmn, 
OonviUe and Cains Colley, and to Mr. Stephen 
Gaselee, Magdalene CoUege, Cambridge, for 
similar notes dealing respect ivoly with his 
studies in Celtic and Coi)tic.] 0. A. 0 -n. 

ATTHILL, LOMBE (1827-1910), 
obstetriciaii and gyna)oologist, bom on 
3 Dec. 1827 at Ardess, Magheraculmoney, 
CO, Fermanagh, was youngest of ten sur< 
^ving children of William Atthill (1774- 
1847). The father, of a Norfolk family, 
after graduating in 1795 as second wrangler 
and Smith’s prizeman, became fellow of 
Gonvillo and Caius College, Cambridge, 
acted as chaplain (1798-1804) to his 
relative, Dr. Porter, bishop of Cloghcr, and 
was thenceforth benefieod in Ireland. 
Atthill's mother was Henrietta Margaret 
Eyre, eldest daughter of George Maunsell, 
dean of Ijeighlin. Atthill’s elder brotlvT, 
John Henry Grey Atthill, became chief | 
justice of ^ Lucia. 

After attending the grammar school, 
Miaidstono, Kent (1839-41), he returned 
to Ireland to prepare for Trinity College. 
Dublin. In June 1844 he was apprentictHl 
to Mauric(* CoUis, a surgeon to the Meath 
Hospital, Dublin, and in July he entered 
Trinity. In July 1847, while under twenty, 
he obt^ned the licence of the Royal CoUege 
of Surgeons in Ireland, and in 1849 he 
graduated KA. and M.B. of Dublin Uni- 
versity, and in 1805 M.D. 

In 1847 he became honorary surgeon to 
a charitable di8i)ensary in Fleet Str«*et, 
Dublin, where he gain^ much experience 
of typhus, small-pox, and other infective 
fevers, and during the foUowing winter 
was assistant demonstrator in the Park 
Street School of Medicine. From 1848 to 
1850 ho was dispensary doctor of the 
district of Geashill in King’s County. In 
1850 he settled in Dublin and was made 
assistant physician to the Rotunda 
Hospital in 1851. Wldlo in the Rotunda 
Hospital for the usual period of three 
years he endeavoured, without much 
success, to build up a private practice. 
A period of pecuniary stmggle foUowed. 
In 1860 he was elected fellow of the 
King’s and Queen’s College of Physicians, 
and from that year to 1868 was registrar 
of the college. In 1868 there was a turn 
of fortune. He joined the staff of the 
Adelaide Hospital and was given charge 
of a ward for the treatment of diseases 


peculiar to women, the first appointment 
of the kind in any l^blin hospital. Qynss- 
oology was practically a new study, and 
thenceforth Atthill, by his teaching and 
writings, did much for its development. 
He was one of the first in Ireland suooess- 
f ully to periorm the operation of ovariotomy, 
his first two cases being successful. Li 
November 1875 he was elected master of 
the Rotunda Hospital, and thus com- 
manded the best field in tho kingdom 
for obstetric and gynsscological experience. 
In the Rotunda Hospital ho gave gynseoo- 
logy a plabe almost as important as mid- 
wifery. He re-organised the working of 
that institution by the introduction of 
listerian principles, and practically drove 
puerperal sepsis from the wards (Johnston, 
Proc, of Duhlln Obstetrical Society, 
1875-6, p. 28; Smyly, Trans, of the 
Royal Acad, of Med. in Ireland, 1891). 
From 1874 to 1876 he was president of 
the Dublin Obstetrical Society.. He was 
president of the obstetric section of the 
Royal Academy oi Medicine in Ireland in 
18^-5, and again in 1895-7, and was 
president of the Aeadomy 1900-3. In 1888 
he was elected president of the Irish College 
of Physicians, and from 1889 to 1903repro- 
s(‘ntcd tho college on the General Momcal 
Council. In 1898 he retired from practice, 
111 which he finally achieved great success. 
He died suddenly on the platform of 
Strood railway station near Rochester on 
14 September 1910. Ho was buried at 
Mount Jerome cemetery, Dublin. He 
inaTricd (1) in April 1850 Elizabeth 
(d. 1870), daughter of James Dudgeon 
of Dublin, by whom ho had one son 
and nine daughters ; and (2) on 1 June 
1872 Mary, daughter of Robert CSiristie of 
Manchester, and widow of John Duffey of 
Dublin, mother of Sir George Dufiey, a 
president of the Royal College of 
Physicians of Ireland. 

Atthill published at Dublin in 1871 * Clini- 
cal Lectures on Diseases Peculiar to Women * 
(7th edit. 1883 ; reprinted in America, 6th 
edit. 1882 r and translated into Fimoh 
1882, and Spanish 1882). Consisting of 
lectures to students in the Ade&ide 
Hospital, the book embodied the results 
of Atthill’s own experience, and was for many 
years regarded as the best English text-book 
on the subject. In 1910 ho published in 
the ^ British Medical Journal ’ (1910, vol. i.) 
* Recollections of a Long Professional Life,* 
afterwards' reprinted for private droula- 
tion. Posthumously in 1911 there appeared 
his * ReoollectioDB of an Irish Doctor,’ an 
interesting reminiscence of Irish life prior 
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to the funine* and a modest description 
of Atthill’s early struggles. ' Atthill con- 
tributed much to professional journals. 

[Atthill^sBecoUeotions, supra; Medical Press 
and Circular, 21 Sept. 1910 ; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry; Todd’s Dublin Graduates; MS. En- 
trance Book, Trin. Coll., Dublin ; Proo. 
Dublin Obstetrical Soc. ; Trans. Royal Acad, 
of Medicine in Ireland; private sources.] 
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AUMONIER, JAMES (1832-1911), 
landscape painter, bom in Camberwell on 
9 April 1832, wesson of Henry Collingwood 
Apmonier, a jeweller, by His ^fe, Nancy 
Frances, daughter of George Stacy. The 
family was of French descent. A younger 
brother did excellent work as an engraver, 
and a nephew, Stacy Aumonier, became a 
landscape painter and decorative designer. 
James’s childhood was spent nt Highgaic 
and High Barnet, and at fourteen ho 
was placed in a business which was 
little to his taste. For some time he 
attended the evening classes, first at the 
Birkbeck Institution, tlien Imown as the 
Mechanics’ Institute, and subsequently at 
South Kensington, where he worked with 
such application that he soon found em- 
ployment as a designer of caliooes in a 
London firm. 

Meanwhile ho used nil his spare time 
to practise landscape painting out of dooi % 
working in the early morning hours in The 
cloisters of Westminster and in Kensington 
Gardens, and later in Epping Forest. He 
exhibited for the first time at the Royal 
Academy in 1871, but continued his work 
in the factory until after 1873, when Sir 
Newton Mappin purchased a picture shown 
by Aumonier at the Royal Academy, ‘ An 
English Cottage Home.’ The title is 
typical of the class of subject that 
appealed most forcibly to Aumonier. He 
devoted himself almost exclusively to 
the painting of the peaceful English 
countryside, and showed a special pre- 
ference for the warm golden tints of 
autumn and of the late afternoon. A true 
lover of nature, he took her facts as he found 
them, without imposing upon her his own 
ideas of pictorial fitness. Aumonier never 
left England until 1891, when he visited 
Venice and the Venetian Alps, but he always 
preferred to find his subjects in his own 
country* 

He became associate of the Ro]^! In- 
stitute of Painters in Water-colours in 1876, 
and was one of the original members of the 
Institute of Oil Painters. In 1889 he was 
^a^ed a gold medal for water-colour in 
Jrans, and a bconae medal for oil painting 


at Adelaide. He also received a silver 
medal at the Brussels exhibition in 1897. 
An exhibition of his water-colour drawings 
was held at the Leicester Galleries in 1908, 
and another of his work in oils as well 
at the Goupil Gallery* in March 1912. 
Among bis l^t pictures aro ‘When the 
Tide is Out,* ‘The Silver Lining of the 
Cloud * (both in the Royal Academy of 1895), 

‘ In the Pen Country,* ‘ The Old Sussex 
Farmstead,’ ‘ Sunday Evening,’ and, above 
all, ‘ Sheep Washing,’ now in the Chontiey 
bequest colleolion at the Tate CkiUery, 
which also owns his ‘Black Mountains^* 
He is represented, too, in the municipal 
galleries of Manchester, Birmingham, Lee^i 
Liverpool, Sheffield, Oldham, Adelaide, ana 
Perth (Western Australia). , 

Aumonier died in London on 4 Oct. 1911 * 
and his remains were cremated at Woking. 
He married in 1863 Amelia Wright, and 
had tao sons and two daughters. A 
sketch poi trait in oils by James Charles 
[q. V. Suppl. IT] was executed in 1900. 

[Studio, voL XX. 1900 ; Morning Post , 6 Oot. 
1911 ; private information.] P. G. K. 

AUSTEN, Sib WILLIAM 
CHANDLER ROBERTS- (1843-1902), 
metallurgist. [See Roberts- A usTBiir.] 

AUSTEN LEIGH, AUGUSTUS (1840- 
1905), thirty-second provost .of King’s 
College, Cambridge, bom at Soarlpts, 
Berkshire, on 17 July 1840, was Bixth*Bon 
of J. Edward Austen (after 1836 Austen 
Leigh, who died vicar of Bray (Bucks) in 
1874) and of Emma (d. 1876), daughter 
of Charles Smith, M.P., of Suttons in !&»ex. 

Austen Leigh entered Eton as a colleger 
in 1862 ; in 1858-9 he played cricket for 
the school. In 1859 he entered King’s 
College, Cambridge, as a scholar on the 
foundation, gained a Browne medal for Latin 
ode, and a members’ prize for Latm essay 
in 1862, graduated as fourth ola^c in 1863» 
and prooeoded M.A. in 1866. He beoame 
fellow of his oollege in 1862, was ordkuned 
deacon by the bishop of Lincoln (visitor of 
the college) in 1865, and from 1865 to 
1867 was curate of Henley-on-Thames. 
He never prooeoded to priest’s orders. 

In 1867 he returned to King’s CoDejge, 
where ho passed the rest of his life, tald^ 
an active part in teaching and adminis- 
trative wore. From 1868 to 1881 he was 
tutor, dean in 1871-3 and again in 1882-5, 
and from 1877 to 1889 vice-provost On 
the death of Richard Okes [q. v.] he was 
elected provost (9 Fob. 1889). In 1876-60 
and again in 1886-90 he was a member of 
the council of the senate, and in 1893-5 he 
served the ofiSoe of vioe-ohanoellor. 
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Austen Leigh’s work was that of an 
adnunistratOTi and his leading oharaoter- 
istioB were fair-mindedness, oourtesy, and 
«na pii.r ifig industry. In the year in wMch 
he entered King’s College, the old privilege 
of tile foundation, in virtue of which Kings- 
men were admitted to the degree of B.A^ 
without passing any universitjr examiurja^. 
tion, had been surrendered. This was 
the first of a long series of reforms, wl^iich 
took shape in two successive bodic^g jjf 
statutes, ratified in 1861 and 1882 p^^gpoc- 
tively. Under these the college, h^itherto 
a close corporation of Eton collcgp^rs^ was 
thrown open to the world. In the fi^irthering 
of these reforms and in guiding ^ their pro- 
gress with justice and modera^n, lay the 
principal achievement of Aufiton Leigh’s 
life. As provost, he presi^od over the 
college witn striking succos=^^uring a period 
of its history remarkabW for intolloctiial 
growth. He was an aoj^o member of tlio 
governing body of Et^ College from 1889, 
and from 1890 did equally good service as <i 
governor of Winches^r College. Others ot 
his interests are in^dicated by the fact that 
he was preAdei^ of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Musicaly^ociety (from 1883), and of 
the university cricket club (from 1886). 
On 20 JaT^. 1905 he di^ suddenly 
in his hoijsc at Cambridge of angina 
pectoris, and was buried at Grantchestcr. 
On 9 July 1889 he had married Florence' 
Emma,/ oldest daughter of G. B. Austen 
Lefro^ but left no issue. 

ortrait by the Hon. John Collier is 
session of his college, 
is only published work is a ‘ History of 
g’s College ’ (in * Cambridge Universitv 
ollege Histories ’) 1899. 
personal kuowkdge ; Augustus Austen 
Leigh : a Record of College Reform, hy W. 
Austen Leigh, 1906,] M R. J. 

AYERST, WILLIAM (1830-1904), 
divine, bom at Dantzig on 16 March 1830, 
was eldest son of William Ayerst, vicar ot 
Egerton, Kent. Educated at King’s College, 
London (1847-9), ho became in 1849 
scholar and Lyon exhibitioner of Caius 
College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. with 
a third class in the classical tripos and 
junior optime in 1853, and M.A. in 1856. 
Ordainea deacon in 1863 and priest in 
1854, ho served^ the curacies successively 
of AU Saints, Gordon Square (1853-5), 
St. Paul’s, Lisson Grove (1855-7), and St. 
Giles’-in-the-Fields (1867-9). Whilst work- 
ing as a curate he won the Hulsean prize 
at Cambridge in 1855 and the Norrisian 
prize in 1868. In 1859 Ayerst went out 
to India as rector of St Paul’s School, 


^ appointed to 

^ Bengal eoclesiaetical 

^l^ytblishment ; served as senior chaplain 
J%th the Elhyber field force from 1879 
,/] to 1881, and received the Afghan medal. 
■ Returning to London, he was appointed 
by the* London Society for P^moting 
Christianity amongst the Jews principal of 
its missionary' college and minuter of the 
Jews’ Episcopal Chapel, Cambridge Heath,- 
but accepted in 1882 the vioar^ of 
Hungarton with Twyford and ^orpe 
Satchvillc, Leicestershire. In 1884 he 
opened at Cambridge a hostel, Ayerst Hall, 
desired to aid men of modest means in 
o binning a university degree and theo- 
logical training. He resigned his living 
in 1886, but served as curate of Newton, 
Cambridgeshire, from 1888 to 1890, and 
continued his work at Ayerst Hall until 1897. 

In 1885 the church party in Natal, which 
hod stood by Bishop Colenso after his 
deposition from the see of Natal, and 
continued after liis death an independent 
ecclesiastical existence, formally applied 
to the English archbishops through the 
church council of Natal for the consecration 
of a successor to Colenso. The request 
was retused. After some delay, Ayerst 
accepted the offer of the bishopric, and 
again attempts wore made to obtain con- 
secration. This, in spite of Ayerst’s 
persistency, was definitely refused by Arch- 
bishop Benson on 21 Oct. 1891. During 
his later years Ayerst lived quietly in 
London, where he died on 6 April 1904. 

Ayerst married (1) in 1869 Helen Sarah 
Hough Drawbridge, by whom he had ten 
children, of whom throe sons and a daughter 
survived him ; and (2) in 1893 ^nie 
Young Davidson. Ho published ‘ The 
Infiuenco of Christianity on the Language 
ot Modem Europe ’ (18^) and ' The Penta- 
teuch its Own Witness * (1858). 

[Guardian, 13 April 1904; A. C. Benson’s 
life of Edward M^te Benson, 1899, ii. 484- 
511 ; C. F. Pascoe, Two Himdred Years of the 
S.P.G., 1901, p. 334; Cambridge University 
Calendar ; private information.] A. R. B. 

AYRTON, WILLIAM EDWARD (1847- 
1908), electrical engineer and physicist, 
bom in London on 14 Sept. 1847, was son 
of an able barrister, Edward Nugent Ayrton 
(1815-1873), and nephew of Acton Smee 
Ayrton [q. v.] [see for earlier relatives 
Edmund Aybton and William Aybtok]. 
Ayrton’s father, a distinguished linguist, had 
severe ideas of education, and tri^ without 
much success, to enforce on his son the 
practice of speaking different lau gna gipH 
(including Hebrew) on each day of the 
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week. AEter attending University Col- 
lie Bohool from 1859 to 1864, he entered 
Umveraity College London in 1864-5, 
and in Jmy 1865 and July 1866 took the 
Andrews mathematical scholarships for 
first and second year students respectively. 

Li 1867 he passed the first B.A. exami- 
nation of the University of London, with 
second-class honours in mathematics, and 
entered the Indian telegraph service, being 
sent by government on passing the entrance 
examination to Glasgow to study electricity 
imder (Sir) William Thomson, afterwards 
Lord Kelvin [q. v. Suppl. II]. Of his work 
in Kelvin’s laboratory he gave a vivid 
accoijnt in ‘The Times,* 8 Jan. 1908. 
After some practical study at the works 
of the Tele^ph Construction and Main- 
tenance Company he went out to Bombay in 
1868, his appointment as assistant-superin- 
tendent of the fourth grade dating from 
1 Sept. 1868. With Mr. C. L. Schwondler, 
electrician on special duty, he soon worked 
out methods of detecting faults vhich 
revolutionised the Indian overland system 
of telegraphs. In 1871 Ayrton was moved 
to Alipur ; returning on short leave, ho 
married in London, on 21 Dee. 1871, his 
cousin, Matilda Chaplin Aybtok, 

Matilda Chaplik]. In 1872-3 he again 
returned to England for special investi- 
gations ; and was also placed in charge of 
the testing for the Great Western Rail- 
way telegraph factory under (Sir) William 
Thomson and Fleeming Jenkin [q. v.]. In 
1873 the Japanese government founded 
the Imperial Engineering College at Tokio, 
which became for a time the largest 
technical university in the world. A 3 riton 
accepted the chair of physics and telegraphy, 
and proceeding to Japan created a labora- 
tory for teaching applied electricity. The 
first of its kind, this laboratory served as a 
model for those which Ayrton himself orga- 
nised in England later, and through them 
for numerous other laboratories elsewhere. 
During the five years in Japan Ayrton with 
his colleague. Professor John Perry, carried 
out an extraordinarily large amount of 
experimental work ; their joint researches 
include the first determinations of the dielec- 
tric constant of gases and an important 
memoir on the significance of this constant 
in the definition of the electrostatic unit of 
quantity; memoirs on the viscosity of 
dieleotncB, the theory of terrestrial mag- 
netism, on ^ectrolytio polarisation, con- 
tact electricity, telegraphic tests, the 
thermal conductivity of stone, a remarkably 
ingenious solution of the mystery of 
Japanese *inagio' mirrors, and a paper 


interesting to the philosophy of' sesthotios 
on ‘The Music of Colour and Visible 
Motion.’ In 1878 Ayrton returned home 
and acted as scientific adviser to Messrs, 

( Josiah) Latimer dark fq. v.] and Muirhoad. 
In 1879 Ay^n became a professor of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education^ an 
institution founded by certain City' com- 
panies. He delivered the inaugural address 
on 1 Nov., and began the institute’s work 
in the basement of the Middle dass Schools, 
Cowper Street. He and Professor Henry 
Edward Armstrong, F.R.S., the chemist, 
were at first the sole professors, and his 
first class consisted of an old man and a boy 
of fourteen. P(*rry soon joined the small 
staff and th(i movement spread rapidly. In 
1881 tlie governors of the institute laid the 
foundation of two colleges, the Finsbury 
Technical College and the Central Technical 
(now the City and Gdilds) College, 
South Kensington. Ayrton acted as 
professor of a})plied physics at Finsbury 
from 1881 till 1884, and then became 
first professor of physics and olcotrioal 
engineering in the Central Technical 
College, a post which ho held till his 
death. 

A 3 nrton and Perry continued till about 
1891 their scientific partnership; in 1881 
they invented the surface-contact system 
for electric railways with its truly absolute 
block system, which in 1882 they applied 
together with Fleeming Jenkin to * telpher- 
age,’ a system of overhead transport used 
little in England, but to a greater extent in 
America. 

In 1882 Ayrton and Perry brought out 
the first elcctno tricycle ; they next in- 
vented in rapid succession a whole scries 
of portable electrical measuring instruments, 
an ammeter (so named by the inventors), 
an electric power meter, various forms of 
voltmeter, and an instrument for measuring 
self and mutual induction. Great use is 
made in these instruments of an ingeniously 
devised flat spiral spring wliioh yields a 
relatively great rotation for a small axial 
elongation. The instruments have served 
as prototypes for the measuring instruments 
which have come into use in all countries, 
as electric power lias become generally 
employed for domestic and commercial 
purposes. Ayiion and Perry also invented 
a clock meter and motor meter which served 
as models for the meters now used, and 
would have brought them an immeniM 
fortune, had they not abandoned their 
patents at too early a date. Of the in- 
Btrumsnts other than electric invented by 
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them aboat this time mav be monti<med 
tranamiflwon and absorption dynamometeis, 
and a dupeiBion photometer. Apart from 
speoifio inventions of apparatus and 
instruments the two men earned out in- 
vestigations into almost every branoh of 
eleotric engineering and the branches of 
medhanioid engineering specially useful to 
the ^eotrioal engineer. 

In 1891 Ayrton and Perry published their 
last joint paper, in which, together with one 
of Ayrton’s pupils, Dr. W. E. Sumpnor, 
they showed that the theoretical law pre- 
viously worked out for quadrant electro- 
meters was not valid. From 1891 onwards 
iWrton worked mainly in collaboration with 
Im*. Thomas Mather, F.B.S. (first liis 
assistant and later Ms successor), with 
Dr. Sumpner, and with others of his pupils, 
past and present. Among his later researches 
of importance are those on accumulators, on 
dark cells, on galvanometer construction, on 
glow lamps, on non-inductive resistances, 
on the tMoe voltmeter method of deter- 
mining the power supplied to a circuit 
(devised jointly with Dr. Sumpner), on the 
very ingenious ‘universal shunt l^x’ and 
electrostotiG voltmeters, invented jointly 
wiUi Mbr. Mather, work on alternate-current 
dynamos, on ampere- balances and r>n 
transformers, an elaborate determination 
of the ohm in conjunction with Principal 
John Viriamu Jones [q. v. Suppl. II], and 
an investigation of the phenomena of smeU, 
dealt with in Ayrton’s presidential address 
to the mathematical and physical section of 
the British Association in 1898. 

An address on ‘Electricity as a Motive 
Power* delivered to working men at the 
Sheffield meeting of the Britifi£ Association, 
23 Aug. 1879, put forward for the first 
time the important suggestion that power 
could be distributed at once most econo- 
mically and safely by means of high 
tension currents of relatively small quantity 
* transformed down ’ at the distant end of 
the transmission system. In the lecture 
delivered at the Johannesburg meeting of the 
British Association on 29 Aug. 1905, Ayi^n 
pointed to the fulfilment of Ms prophecies ; 
and at the same time discouraged the project 
for utilising the Victoria FaUs on the Zam- 
besi as a generating station, [on the ground 
that the plan proposed was inefficient and 
that their beauty would be spoilt to no 
purpose. 

Research work was only one side of 
Ayrton’s many activities ; he wa^ employed 
as a consulting electrical en^eer by 
government departments and by many 
private firm8,and took part as an expert in 
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many important patent oases. Heinvariably 
declined to act in legal oases unless a 
preliminary investigation had convinced 
turn of the soundness of the cause for 
wMch he was to appear. 

Ayrton was elects fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1881, and was awarded a rojuil 
medal in 1901. In the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers (founded in 1871 as 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers and 
Electricians) Ayrton tooK a special interest, 
and the development of the institution, 
wMch he joined in 1872, was largely due 
to Ms energetic support. From 1878 to 
1885 ho aeted as chairman of the editorial 
committee and os honorary editor of the 
‘ Journal.’ In 1892 he was elected presi- 
dent and from 1897 to 1902 act^ as 
honorary treasurer of the institution. He 
was president of the Physical Society from 
1890 to 1892. 

For the admiralty Ayrton carried out 
important investigations on the heating of 
cables used in the wiring of warsMps, on 
searclilights (in conjunction with Ms second 
wife), on sparking pressures, and other 
matters, and ho was a member of the com- 
mittee appointed in 1901 to consider and 
re|)ort upon ‘ the electrical equipment of ffis 
Majesty’s sMps.* He served on the oom- 
mittoe appointed in 1889 to advise the 
board of trade on electrical standards, of 
which the report led to the formation of the 
present boaid of trade testing laboratory; 
and he also served on the general board of 
the national physical laboratory and on 
juries of several international exMbitions, 
including tliat of CMcago in 1893 and of 
Paris in 1900. Ho ao^ in 1903 as a 
member of the educational commission 
organised by Mr. Alfred Mosely, G.M.G., to 
visit the United States and report on 
American education. 

Above all Ayrton threw himself heart 
and soul into Ms teaching. The labora- 
tories, wMch he created at Finsbury and 
South Kensington, turned out hundreds 
of electrical engineers, and by his stirring 
addresses on technical education, he played 
an important part in the teohnioid develop- 
ment of the country. His public leotui^ 
were ela)x>rate]y prepared, abounded in 
striking illustration, apd were delivered with 
the skill and fire of an accomplished ad- 
vocate. In the laboratory he taught each 
student to carry out every experiment * as 
if he were the firat who had ever investigated 
the matter,* and criticised the work that 
came to his notice in the most minute detail, 
and on any indication of want of energy or 
thoroughness he was merdllNnly severe. 
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He treated Itimself Tiith the same severity ; 

an<^toward^l901 he developed weakness of 
the arterial mtem> from which he ultimately 
died on 8 l^v. 1908, at his house, 41 Nor- 
folk Square, Hyde Park. He was buried at 
the Brompton cemetery without religious 
rites, but with a choral service of sacred 
music. His son-in-law, Mr. Israel Zang- 
vdll, and Professor Perry delivered addresses ' 
over the grave. | 

By his first marriage Ayrton had one 
daughter, Edith Chaplin Ayrton, who 
married the writer, Israel Zangwill, and is 
herself the author of several novels. On 
6 Ma^^ 1885 he married Miss Sarah (Hertha) 
Mjjprlm, a distinguished Girton student, who 
was in 1906^ awarded the Hughes medal of 
the Royal Society for her researches on the 
electric aro and on sand ripples ; by his 
second marriage ho had one daughter, 
Barbara Bodiohon, now married to Mr. 
Gerald Gould. 

The list of Ayrton’s papers, 151 in all, 
includes eleven published l)efore 1876, 
independently ; seventy published between 
1870 and 1891 with Prof. Perry (of which 
two were in collaboration with other 
workers) ; and twelve in collaboration with 
Professor Mather. Ayrton published m 1887 
a work on ‘ Practical Electricity,* which went 
through eleven editions in his lifetime apd 
has since been reissued as a joint work with 
Professor Mather. 

It is as a pioneer in electrical engineering 
and a great teacher and organiser of tech- 
nical ^uoation that Ayrton will be re- 


membered. He was a man restlesv 
energy and of the moat varied capadtieB, 
scientifio, dramatic, and musical, and alive 
to problems of philosophy and religion to 
which he refrained from devoting his 
time only beoause he ^Baw no possibility 
of immediate solutions. like other 
members of his family he was an 
active and generous supporter of women’s 
rights. 

Ayrton was somewhat above the medium 
height, fair, with brown hair and blue eyes. 
A medallion in plaster by Miss Margaret 
I Giles (Mrs. Bernard Jenkin) is in the 
possession of Mrs. Ayrton. 

[A short account of the Families of Ohaplin 
and Skinner and connected Families, privately 
7)nnted, 1902. for Nugent dhaplin; Univ.* 
OoU School Register for 18.31-1891 ; Univ. 
Coll London, Calendars for 1865-6, pp. 65, 
118; ib. for 1866-7, pp. 67,, 116; »b. for 
1867-8, pp. 109, 130 ; University of London 
Gnlendar ; Government of India Telegraph 
, Department. Classified Lists . . . and Diatri- 
' bution Returns for years ending 31 March 
1809 (pp 3, 50) and 1870-1873; article by 
P. J. Haitog in Cassier s Magazine, xxii. 541 
I (1902) ; obituary notice in The Central (Journal 
of the City and Guilds of London Central 
Technical College), vol. vii. (1910) (with por- 
trait from photograph) bv Maurice Solomon 
and Professor Thomas Mather. F.R.S., with a 
bibhography containing a * fairly complete ’ list 
I of papers, bv F. E. Mei^o, as well as in Nature, 
I 19 Nov. 1908, and in Proc. Roy. Soo. 85 A, p.i, 
bv Professor .John Perry ; information from 
I Mrs. Ayrton and personal knowledge.] 
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BACON, JOHN MACKENZIE (1846- Francis Maitland Balfour [q. v.], and 
1904), scientific lecturer and aeronaut, Edward Henry Palmer, the orientalist 
bom atLarnboum Woodlands, Berkshire, on [q. v.]. 

19 June 1846, was fourth son of John Bacon, From 1869 to 1875 he worked with a 
vicar of Lomboum Woodlands, a friend brother at Cambridj^e as a pass ^coaoL’ 
and neighbour of Charles Kingsley and Taking orders in 1870. he was unpaid 
Tom Hughes, by his wife Mary Lousada, curate of Harston, Cambridge, until 1876, 
of Spanish ancestry. His great-grandfather when he settled at Coldash, Berkshire. There 
was John Bacon, R.A. fq. v.]. and his he assisted in parochial work, was a poor 
grandfather John Bacon (1777-1859), scnlp- law guardian, initiated cottage shows, and 
tor [q.v.]. After education at homo and at encouraged hand-bell ringing and agriool- 
a coaching establishment at Old Charlton, ture. He acted os curate of Shaw, four 
with a view to the army, he matriculated miles from Goldash, from 1882 until 1889, 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, in October ! when his * The Curse of Conventionalism : 
1865, gaining a foundation scholarship in * a Remonstrance by a Priest of the Chnrdh 
1869. Eye trouble compelled an ’ asgrotat * 1 of England,’ boldly challenged the con- 
degree m mathematical tripos of 1 ventional ‘ clerical attitude^ to scientific 
1869. His intimate firienda at Cambridge ! questions, and brought on him the censure 

ncluded William Kingdon difiord [q. v.J of the orthodox. Thereupon he abandoned 
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olerioal work, and devoted himself to 
sdentifio study. 

Astronomy and aeronautios had interested 
him from boyhood, and much of his life 
was devoted to stimulating rablio interest 
in these subjects. On 10 Feb. 1888 he 
became a fellow of the Royal Astrono- 
mical Society, before which he read in 1898 
a paper on 'Actinio qualities of light as 
afi^ted by different conditions of atmo- 
sphere.’ With the British Astronomical 
.^ociation, which he joined in 1895, sub- 
sequently becoming a member of council 
and of the eclipse committees, he witnessed 
at Vadsd, in Norwegian Lapland, the 
total eclipse of the sun (9 Aug. 1896). In 
Deo. 1897 he led a party to Buxar in 
India for the solar eclipse of January 
1898, and took the first animated photo- 
graphs of the eclipse, but the films mys- 
teriously disappeared on the voyage home. 
Of this eclipse Bacon gave an account m 
the 'Journal’ of the association (viii. 264). 
Bacon, as special correspondent to 'The 
Times,’ observed the solar eclipse of 28 May 
1900 at Ifadesborough, North Carohna, 
and mode further experiments with the 
cinematograph. 

From kite-flying Bacon early turned to 
ballooning and to the acoustic and meteoro- 
logical researches for which it gave oppor- 
tunity. His first balloon ascent was made 
from the Crystal Palace on 20 Aug. 1888 
with Captain Dale. Experiments in 1899 
proved that sound travelled through the 
air less rapidly upwards than downwards. 
In August of that year he successfully 
experimented from his balloon with 
wireless telegraphy. On 16 Nov. 1899 
he and his daughter narrowly escaped a 
fatal accident when descending at Neath, 
South Wales, after a balloon journey of 
ten hours to examine the Leonid meteors 
(for account see Jaumal Brit Astr, Aaaoc. 
X. 48). In November 1902 Bacon crossed 
the Irish Channel in a balloon, a feat 
accomplished only once before— in 1817. 
On the voyage he proved the theory that 
the sea bottom was visible and could be 
photographed from a great height. Bacon 
photographed from his balloon, at a height 
of 600 feet, the beds of sand and rook ten 
fathoms deep in the bottom of the Irish 
Channel. Bacon’s photographs were exhi- 
bited at the Royal Society’s soiree at 
Burlington House in the spring of 1903. 
With Mr. J. Nevil Maskelyne Ba^ b^an 
experiments in the inflation of balloons with 
hot air by the vaporisation of petroleum, 
in place of coal gas, thereby matiy quicken- 1 
ing the process and the better adapting i 


balloons to military uses. Bacon also 
prosecuted inquiries into the causes and 
cure of London fog, insisting on the need of 
stronger currents of air through the streets, 
by widening thoroughfares and increasing 
the number of open spaces. 

Bacon’s investigations exhausted his 
slender resources, and from the winter 
of 1898 he was active and successful as a 
popular lecturer on his work and experiences 
and as a popular scientific writer in the 
press. On 15 Feb. 1899 and 22 Jan. 
1902 he read before the Society of Arts 
papers on * The Balloon as an Instrument 
of Scientific Research’ (cf. J<mmal Soc. 
of Arts, 17 Feb. 1899), and ‘Scientific 
Observations at High Altitudes’ (i&. ^24 
Jan. 1902). In a paper at the Cambridge 
meeting of the Britibh Association on 
'Upper Air Currents and their Relation 
to the Far Travel of Sound ’ (1904) ho 
summarised his more recent acoustic experi* 
ments in balloons. He died of pleurisy at 
Goldash on 26 Doc. 1904, and was buried in 
Swallowfield churchyard, near Reading. 

Bacon married twice: (1) on 11 April 
1871 Gertrude (d. 19 Jon. 1894), youngest 
daughter of Charles John Myers, feUow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and vicar of 
Flintham, Nottingham, and had issue two 
sons and one daughter, Gertrude; (2) on 
7 Oct. 1903 Stella, youngest daughter of 
Captain T. B. H. Valintine of Gowwood, 
by whom ho had one daughter. His elder 
daughter, Gertrude, who was his bio- 
grapher, often accompanied him in his 
ascents and eclipse expeditions (see her 
accounts in Journal Bnt. Astron. Assoc, 
X. 18, 288; xi. 149) and wrote on 
ballooning. 

Bacon’s separately published works were : 

1. 'By Land and ^y,’ 1900, a li^d 
account of the fascination of ballooning. 

2. 'The Dominion of the Air,’ 1902, a 
popular history of aeronautics. 

[The Record of an Aeronaut, being the life 
of John M. Bacon, by Gertrude Bacon (with 
photogravure portrait), 1907 ; The Thnes, 
27 and 28 Deo. 1904 ; Journal Brit. Asiron. 
Assoc. 19 Jan. 1905; Boy. Asticm. Soo.’s 
Monthly Notices, Feb. 1905; E. W. Maunder, 
The Indian EcUpse, 1898 (1899), sad The 
Total Solas EcUpse, 1900 (1901).] W. B. 0. 

BADOOOK, &m ALEXANDBE 
ROBERT (1844-19^, meral, Indian 
staff corps, bom at ^eatieigh, Taunton, 
on 11 Jan. 1844, was third son of Henry 
Badcock, J.P., of WheatleigL by Geoffhia 
Jeffries. father’s fiwy had mg 
been connected with a bank in Tsuntom 
now a faranob of Parr *s bank. Bdimted 
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at Elstree and at Harrow School, he parsed 
to AddiBOombe, and obtaining his first 
commission as ensign on 1 Oct. 1861, was 
promoted lieutenant on 1 Oct. 1862 and 
captain on 1 Oct. 1873, brevet-colonel on 
2 March 1886, major-general on 1 Aphl 1897, 
lieutenant-general on 3 April 1900. 

After a brief period of regimental duty 
with the 38ih foot and then witii the 29th 
Bengal native infantry, he entered in 1864 
the commissariat department, in which he 
remained till 1895, achieving a remarkable 
success and rising to the Mghest post of 
commissary general-in-chiof. Lumber 1890. 

In his three earliest campaigns, Bhootan 
(1864»-5), the Black Mountain expedition 
^868), and Perak (1875>6) he attracted 
notice for his foresight and power of organisa- 
tion, winning the thanks of government. 
His next service was rendered as principal 
commissariat officer under Sir Frederick 
(afterwards Earl) Roberts in the Kuram 
field force (1878-9), taking part in the 
forcing of the Peiwar Kotal and other 
actions. Retuniing from furlough when 
operations were resumed, he joined the 
I^bul field force, and owing to his 
admirable preparations Lord Roberts 
found in Sherpur when it was iuvostcKl 
‘supplies for men stored for nearly four 
months and for animals for six weeks.* 
Badcock also assisted in recovering *the 
guns abandoned near Bhagwana, and 
finally when the Kabul- Kandahar field I 
force, consisting of 9986 men and eighteen 
guns with 8000 followers and 2300 horses 
and mules, started on 9 Aug. 1880 he 
relieved Roberts's ‘ greatest anxiety,’ and 
the force reached Kandahar, 313 miles from 
Kabul, on 31 Aug., with a safe margin of 
supplies. For these services he received 
the medal and throe clasps, the bronze 
star, brevets of major and lieutenant - 
colonel, and the C.B. Roberts reported to 
govemmeint that he knew of * no officer so 
well qualified as Major Badcock to be 
placed at the head of the commissariat 
in the field.’ In 1886 he collected trans- 
port for the Sudan, and in 1895 received 
the 0.S.L and the thanks of government 
his services in oonneotion with the ; 
Ohitral relief force. He was appointed 
quartermaster-general in India on 7 Nov. 
1896. Besides these appointments he acted 
^ woretary in the militiuy department 
1890-1 and was president of a committee 
to consider the grant of oompensation for 
oeameM of promons, October 1894. On 
w mtirement at the expiration of his term 
of as qnartcniiaster-geneinl in 1900, 
he took an active part in m organisation 


of the impfflial yeomanry, and was appointed 
member of the council of India, receiving 
on 26 June 1902 the K.C.B. He died in 
London on 23 March 1907, while still holding 
that office, and was buried at Taunton. 

He married in 1865 Theopliila Lowther, 
daughter of John Shore Dumergue, LC.S., 
judge of Aligarh, by whom he had four 
sons and a £ughter. All his sons entered 
the army. Sir Alexander appears in the 
picture of officers who took part in the 
Kabul - Kandahar march published by 
Major Whitelock oi Birmingham in 1911. 

[Th*- Times, 25 March 1907; Walford’s 
County Famihes ; Hart’s and Official Army 
lists ; Roberts’s Forty-one Years in India, 
1898 ; H. Ik H«iiina’B Second Afghan War, 

3 volb. 1H99- 1910.1 

BADDELEY, MOUNTFORD JOHN 
BYHDE (1843-1906). compiler of guide- 
books, bom at Uttoxeter ou-j6 March 1843, 
was the s(‘cond son of three children of 
\Weldon Baddeley, solicitor, of Rocester, 
Stafiordsliire, by Us wife Frances Blurton 
Webb. His elder brother, Richard Whiel- 
don Baddeley (1840-76), was the author 
of several novels and a volume of poems 
I ‘ The Golden Lute ’ (1876), which was 
I published posthumously. After education 
I at King Edward’s grammar school, Bir- 
mingham, Baddeley obtained a classical 
Bohmarship at Glare Collet, Cambridge, 
and matriculating in October 1864, 
graduated B.A. with a second class in the 
classical tripos in 1868. In 1869 he was ap- 
pointed assistant master, and subsequently 
house master, at Somersetshire College, 
Bath. From 1880 to 1881 he w'as assistaiit 
master at Sheffield grammar school. 
Retiring from school work, Baddeley then 
settled at The HoUies, Windermere, and later 
removed to Lake View Villas, Bowness. 
Inluuately acquainted with the Lake 
district and keenly interested in local 
afiairs, he was chairman of ^wness 
local board until its dissolution in 1894, 
and identified himself with movements for 
preserving footpaths and for popul a rising 
the Lake district as a pleasure resort* On 
his initiative sign posts were placed by the 
Lakes District Association on mountain 
paths, and a flying squadron of you^ 
mem^iB was organised to report periodi- 
cally on the condition of the passes. The 
new road from Skelwith bridge toLsngUe, 
and the drive along the west side of Thirl* 
mere, which was completed by the Man- 
chester corporation in 1894, were largriy 
due to Baddeley’a active intervention. 
He was opposed to the n^tiplioaticn of 
railways or of local industries. 
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From 1884 to 1906 Baddetoy; who was | 
an mitiriiig walker through most parts 
of England and a dose obsirvet of nature, 
mainly occupied himsdf with preparing the 
'Thorou^ Qriide’ serieB of guide-books 
for Great Britain and Ireland. The series 
opened with the ‘Ehiglish Lake District’ 
(1880 ; 11th ed. 1909). In * ISouth Wales ’ 
(1886; 4th ed. 1908), * North Wales,’ 
2 part&(1895 ; 8th ed. 1000), and * South 
Deyon and South Cornwall * (1902 ; 3rd ed. 

1908) he collaborated with the Key. 0. S. 
Ward. Remaining volumes include : 
•Glasgow’ (1888; 3rd ed. 1900); ‘York- 
shire,’ 2 parts (1893 ; 6th cd. 1909) ; 
•Scotland,’ 3 parts (1894): part i. ‘The 
Highlands ’ (11th ed. 1908) ; part ii. ‘ The 
Northern Highlands ’ (7th ed. 1906) ; part I 
iii. ‘ The Lowlands ’ (5th ed. 1908) ; I 
‘The Isle of Man’ (1896; 2nd ed. i 
1898) ; ‘ Ireland,’ part i. (1897 ; 6th ed. 

1909) ; ‘The Peak District’ (1899; 9th 
ed. 1^) ; ‘ Orkney and Shetland ’ (1900 ; 
6th ed. 1908); ‘liverpool’ (1900); 

• Bath, Bristol and forty miles around ’ 
(1902 ; 2nd ed. 1908). Baddeley’s guides 
were accurate, concise and practical. He 
had the gift not only of describing natural 
scenery but of formuig a comparative 
estimate of its beauty. He paid siiecial 
attention to the needs of the pedestnan. 
Though an enthusiastic mountaineer he 
deprecated hazardous adventure. 

Baddeley died on 19 Nov. 1906, at his 
house at Bowness, of pneumonia, which he 
contracted on a visit to Selby while revising 
one of his Yorkshire volumes; he was 
^ buried at Bowness. In 1891 he married 
MiUioent Satterthwaite, daughter of Robert 
Henry Machell Michaelson-Yeates of Olive 
Mount, Windermere, who survived him 
without issue. In 1W7 a clock tower was 
erected at Bowness in his memory by 
public subscription from friends and ad- 
mirers in all parts of the British Isles. 

[The Lskes Chronicle, 28 Nov. 1906 ; 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 24 Nov. 1900; 
Brit. Mus. Gat. ; Concerning Guide Books, by 
Claude £. Benson, art. in Comhill Mag., 
September 1910 ; private information.] 

G. S. W. 

BAILET, PHILIP JAMES (181(^1902), 
author of ‘Festus,’ only son of Thomas 
Bailey of Nottingham [q. v.], by his first 
wife, Mary Taylor, was bom on 22 April 1816, 
at Nottiimham, in a house, now demolished, 
on the Middle Pavement facing the town 
hall He showed an early intmst in hia 
father’s poetical tastes, which bda Either 
stimulatea by taking him to see Byron’s 
lying-in-j^te at the Old Bladkamoor’a 


Head in Nott^ham Hi^ Street^ and by 
dhcouragixiff him to leam by heart the whom 
of ' GhiMe Harold.* Educated in Notting- 
ham, he wag tutored in olaasics^by Ben- 
jamin Carpenter, a Unitarian a nunister. 
In his sixteenth year he matrioiilated at 
Glasgow University with a view to the 
presbyterian ministJ^ ; but quickly 
renouncing this ambition, he began in 
1833 to study law in a soUoitor’s office in 
London. On 26 April 1834 he was entered 
a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and was 
called to the bar on 7 May 1840, but 
never practised. Meanwhile his interest 
in legal studies had been interrupted by the 
read^g of Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ The German 
poem took possession of his whole mind 
and energy, but it failed to satisfy his moral 
ideals, especially in its treatment of the 
problem of evil. He felt under compulsion 
to produce his own version of the legend, 
and retired for that purpose in 1836 to 
the seclusion of his father’s house at Old 
Basford, near Nottingham, where in three 
years’ time the origmal version of his poem 
‘ Festus ’ was written. It was print^ in 
Manchester by W. H. Jones, and published 
without the author's name in London by 
WBiiam Pickering in 1839. 

On the whole the reception of ‘ Festus ’ 
was enthusiastic. If the *Athenmum’ 
(21 Doc. 1839) pronounced the idea of the 
XK)em to be ‘ a mere plagiarism from the 
** Faust ” of Goethe, with all its impiety 
and scarcely any of its poetry,’ B^wer 
Lytton, James Montgomery, Ebenezer 
Elliott, J. W. Morston, R. H. Home, 
and Mary Howitt joined with other leading 
reviews in a chorus of maise (see press 
notices in 2nd edit). Tennyson wrote 
to FitzGerald in 1846 that he bad just 
bought the poem, and advised his friend : 

‘ order it and read : you will most likely 
find it a ereat bore, but there are really very 
CTand things in “Festus.”* The Bee* 
Raphaelites discussed the work with much 
admiration, although Patmore complained 
that Bailey was * painting on ^uds * 
(Pre^BaphaMe Diaries^ od. W. M« Rossxm, 
229, 262, 265). 

In the second edition of 1846 Bailey made 
larra additions, and prooesses of addition 
and recasting went on in later editions until, 
in the eleventh or jubilee edition of 1889, 
the work reached more tixan ^,000 lines. 
In that volume was incorporated the greaM 
purt of three volumes ot poetry, which 
Bailey had meanwhile publislm septaratdly* 
These were ‘ The Angel World, and other 
Poems’ ( 1860 ), which attracted the attention 
of the Pre-Ra^ffiaelites, and wae eagerly 



fiiyit at Lee near Illraoaiube, and in 1886 
at Blaokheath. Finally he letiied to a 
house in the Ropewolk of hia native 
Nottughaxn, where he died after an 
attaoii; of influenza on 6 September 1802. 
He was buned in Nottin^^uun oemetery. 
He married twioe. His first marriam was 
unhappy, and he was compelled to mvoroe 
biswue, by whom he had a son and daughter. 

His second wife was Anne Sophia, daughter 
of Alderman George Carey A Not tingham, 
whom he married in 1863. She devotedly 
watched over his later yeoxs, but died before 
him in 1B96. In 1901 Gla^ow University 
conferred upon him an hon. LL.D. degree 
in his absraoe. A bronze bust of Bailey 
executed by Albert Toft m 1901 is in 
the Nottingham Art Oallei^. A marble 
bust by John Alexander MaoBride; 


og 


exhibited at the Boyal Academy in 1848, 
is in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
Edinburgh. A plaster oast of it, dat^ 
1846, is in the Nottingham Art GaUory. 

[HecoUcctioiis of Philip James Bailey, by 
James Ward, Nottingham, 1905 (with por- 
trait); Men and Women of the Time, 1899; 
lollies *8 Poets and Poetry of the Nmeteenth Cen- 
tury, iv. 517 seq. ; The Times, Daily Chronicle, 
and Daily News, 8 Sept. 1902 ; AthensBum, 

13 Sept. 1902; Notes and Queries, 0th ser. 

X. 242, 1902. Sep also Eoloctio Review, vi. 654; 
Academy, 1901, p. 447; 1902, pp. 248, ^50; 
Sunday Mag., Jan. 1898 ; Session of Poets, by 
Caliban [i.e. llobeit Buchanan]; Spectator, 

18 Sept. 1866; and.FortmghUy Bev., Nov. 
1902 (art. by Mr.' Edmund Gcaae, riving 
careful account of the gradual growm of 
Bailey’s Festus, with an excellent estimate 
of his worth and signiflcanoe aa a poet^ 

BAIN, ALEXANDER (1818-1903), 
paychologiBt, logician, and writer onedu* 
cation, bom on 11 June 1818 in Aberdeen, 
was one of the eight children of Geoxge Bain, 
a man of energy and a strict Calvinut 
Son of a small farmer, the father served aa 
a soldier, and finally settled in Aberdeen aa 
a weaver. Alexander’s mother, Margat^t 
Paul, active and industrious, but deuoate 
in health, died young. Bain himaelf 
preserved his health by a carefully planned 
s 3 rBtem of simple living. At eleven he left 
school to work for his living. Although 
occupied in weaving, he found time to atody 
mathematics by himself, and at sixtesii 
he attended first of all an eveniDg aehool 
and afterwards a mutual instruction dass 
eonneoted with the Mechanios* Institatiosu 
John Mun»y, aminister in Aberdeen, Mped 
him in acquiring Latin, and kdzodaoed 
him to Professor John Onnkshank, who 
assisted him greatly in his studies. After 
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spending three months at the grammar 
school, Bain obtained a bursary at Maiis- 
ohal College at tiie age of eighteen ; in 1840 
he m^uated at the head of the honours list, 
and in the same year he began to con- 
tribute to the ‘ Westminster Review,* while 
he also attended classes in chemistry and 
anatomy. In 1841 he became assistant to 
the professor of moral philosophy. Dr. 
Qlennie, and in 1842 he visited London and 
made the acquaintance of John Stuart Mill, 
George Grote, George Henry l^wes, Edwin 
CSiadwick, Thomas Carlyle, and other men 
of note. At Mill’s request Bain revised the 
manuscript of his ‘ Logic ’ and later on he 
reviewed it in the ‘ Westminster Review ' ; 
he was likewise led by Mill to make a 
special study of the philosophy of George 
Oombe [q. V.], and in 1861 ho wrote ‘ The 
Study of Character^ including an Estimate of 
Phrenology.* In 1844 Bain lost his post of 
assistant to Dr. Glennie owing to his having 
made some iimovation in the teaching, but 
he was asked temporarily to take the 
place of the professor of natural philosophy, 
William Ki4ght (1786-1844) [q. v.], though 
doubts of his religious orthodoxy preventra 
his becoming his successor. A like dis- 
appointment was experienced in regard to 
the logic chair at St. Andrews University, 
for wluch he* was a candidate, and several 
further applications for vacant chairs 
proved futile, largely from the same 
cause. In 1845-6 Bain lectured in Glasgow 
in connection with the Andorsonian Uni- 
versity, and continued to write for maga- 
zines, besides publishing educational w^orks 
on science for Messrs. Chambers. Through 
Edwin Chadwick’s influence he came to 
London in 1848 to fill the post of assistant 
secretary to the metropolitan sanitary 
commission, and he was occupied in public 
health work in London until 1850. Subse- 
anently he lectured at the Bedford College 
lor Women while carrying on his literary 
labours. In 1862 he edited Paloy’s 
^ Moral Philosophy.’ On his first marriage 
in 1855 he resigned his appointment at 
Bedford College and resided at Richmond 
for five years. During this j^riod he held 
ezaminerships for the University of London 
and Indian civil service and occupied 
himself with writing ; in 1855 he publiwed 
* The Senses and the Intellect * (4th edit 
1894), and in 1859 * The Emotions and the 
Will* (4th edit, 1899). 

Bain was again defeated in his application 
for the logic chair at St Andrews In 1860, 
but despite mneh opposition from the 
orthodox |^ty, he was in the same year 
appointed hy the crown to the newly created 


professorship of logio and English in the 
United University of 41>erdeen on the 
recommendation of Sir George Comewall 
Lewis, then home secretary. Bain set 
himself to improve the teaching of l^o 
and English in Aberdeen University. For 
his English class he wrote an English 
grammar in 1863, which was followed 
three years later by a manual on * English 
Composition and Rhetoric * (new edit. 1887) 
and then by * English Extracts.* In 1872 
and 1874 he issued two other English 
grammars. In 1868 ho published his 
important work, * Mental and Moral Science, 
a Compendium of Psychology and Ethics * 
(3rd edit. 1872), and in the following year 
he edited along with J. S. Mill, George 
Grote, and Andrew Findlater, James Mill’s 
^ Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
Mind.^ In 1870 appeared his * Logic ’ and 
in 1872 there was published (in the ‘ Inter- 
national Scientific ’ series) his ‘ Mind and 
Body’ (3rd edit. 1874; German trans. 
1874; Spanish trans. 1881). Ho Vas 
accorded the degree of LL.D. by the 
University of Edinburgh in 1869. 

Bain assisted his pupil and close friend, 
George Groom Robertson [q. v.] in editing 
‘ Grote’s Aristotle ’ (1872), and he also edited 
Grote’s minor works iirl 873. In 1876 there 
was issued on Bain’s initiative and at his 
I expense the first number of * Mind,* the 
philosophical journal for which he frequently 
wrote. He appointed Croom Robertson 
editor, and was financially res^nsible for 
the periodical until 1891, when Croom 
Robertson resigned his editorship. Bain 
published another educational work, ‘ Edu- 
cation as a Science ’ also in the * Inter- 
national Scientific* scries, in 1879 (German 
trans. 1879). His health began at this time 
to flag, and in 1880 he resigned his chair ; 
two years later he was elects Lord Rector 
of the Aberdeen University, an honour which 
was accorded him for two separate terms 
of three years each. His later works were 
^ James Mill: a biogmphy* and *John 
Stuart Mill: a Criticism with Personal 
RecoUeotions ’ (1882); ^Praotioal Essays,* 
a collection of addrem and papers (18M); 
an edition of G. Oroom Robertson’s philo- 
sophical remains (1894) ; * Dissortations on 
Leading Fhilosopnical Topics’ (1903), and 
finally his * Autobiography,’ pnbliihed 
posthumously in 1904. In addition, he 
continued to write largely in periodioahu 
M through life he was keenly interested 
in pnblio affairs, eduoatidnal and other, 
and in university matters he led the pro- 
gressive perty. He received a dvil list 
pension of lOOf. on 18 June 1896. Be 
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died at Aberdeen on 18 Sept. 1903, and 
waa.bniied there. 

Bain was married twioe: (1) in 1855 to 
FianoeB A. Wilkinson, who died in 1892 ; 
and (2) in 1893 to Barbara Forbes. Ho had 
no issue. His portrait by (Sir) George Reid 
was presented to him in 1883 and Imngs in 
Marisohal College. In 1892 his bust "by 
Mr. Bain Smith was presented to the public 
library of Aberdeen. 

Bain was an ardent promoter of educa- 
tion, advocating reform in methods of 
teaching natural science and the claims of 
modem languages to a larger place in the 
curriculum. But his chief claim to notice 
rests <jn his work as a psychologist and as an 
advocate of the application of * physiology 
to the elucidation of mental states.' One 
of the first in this country to apply to 
psychology the results of physiological 
investigations, ho greatly advanced and 
popularised the science as it is usually 
understood. 

Bain was a conspicuous exponent of 
what is sometimes termed the a posieriori 
school of psychology, whose foundation was 
laid by Hobbes and Locke while its tenets 
were carried to their extreme consequences 
bv David Hume. The so-called t^ottish 
philosophy of Reid and Dugald Stewart 
(which was carried on alongside the ideal- 
istic system of the German philosoplusis 
whose origin may be traced to Descartes) 
represents a reaction against this school, 
and James Mill by way of a counter- 
reaction stoutly maintained that a return 
must be once more made to Locke. 
In this conviction ho was supported by 
Bain, who developed more fully the ideas 
wliichMill propounded. He felt that the 
old psychology which regarded the mind 
as though it were divided up into separate 
compartments must be oisoarded, and, 
like Mill, he argued that the laws of 
the hugian intellect necessarily correspond 
With the objective laws of nature from which 
th^ may oe inferred. 

« Bain and his followers admit that 
there are certain notions such as extension, 
solidity, tim^ and spaoe, which are eon- 
BtruotM by the mind itself, the material 
alone being supplied to it, but they 
make it their work to traoe the process by 
which the mind oonstruots its ideas, and 
bdieve that the laws by which it operates 
will be found not to be anything remote 
or inexidioable, but simply the actual work- 
ing out of w^*known principles. Thus 
Brin's oonolusion is (1) that the pheno- 
mena of the mind which seem the more 
oompUoate^ ivo formed out d the simple 
von. m 


wd elementary ; and (2) that the mental 
laws by means' of which the formation 
takes place are the laws of association. 
Bain considers that these laws extend to 
everything, and ho proceeds to inquire 
how much of the apparent variety of the 
mental phenomena they are capable of 
explaining. Then he endeavours to deter- 
mine the ultimate elements that remain in 
the mind when everything that can be 
accounted for by the law or laws of associa- 
tion is deducted, f^d he proceeds by means 
of those elements to determine how the 
remainder of the mental phenomena nA.n 
be built up with the aid of these same laws. 
It must not bo forgotten, however, that in 
his later years ho laid considerable stress 
on the pari played by heredity in accounting* 
for the facility with which the individuri 
ac^irea knowledge. 

Bain's system of philosophy has been 
termed materialistic because it endeavours 
to ascertain the material condition of our 
mental operations and the connection that 
exists between mind and body, and also to 
follow out the development of the higher 
mental states from the lower. He oxpomuled 
the association psychology with wmoh his 
name is connected with lucidity and in great 
detail, for he possessed an exceptional 
gift of methodical exposition. . He applied 
natural history methods of classification to 
psychical phenomena in a manner which 
gave scientific value to his work, and a 
knowledge of the physical sciences unusual 
to a pliilosopher of lus day, conjoined with 
remarkable analytic powers, enabled him 
to present his system with effect. 

In ethics Bain was a utilitarian, and for 
the confirmation of his views hb appeal was 
made frankly to experience. He claimed 
indeed in his psychology to have 
himsel! of metaphysics, of which, espeoirily 
in its idealistic development, he had the 
greatest distrust, regarding metaphysics as 
having separated itsw from the experimental 
test which he regarded as all-important 

[Autobiography, ed. W. L. Davidson, with 
bibliography by P. J. Anderson, 1904; 
Dissertations and Disousdons, by John Stuart 
Mill, 1867; Th. Bibot, La Btyoholomeanglaise 
oontemporaine, 1870 ; Blaokwood'sMag., July 
1904; Mind, April 1904, vol. xiu (new jeito) 
by W. L. Davidson ; Enoyolopsedia Britaaniea, 
11th edit. ; and Hastiiigs’ Enoyo. Religion wd 
Ethics, ii] B. R H. 

BAIH, ROBERT NISBEt (1854r.l909), 
historical writer and linguist bom in 
London on 18 November 1854, waa eMest 
son of David Bain, Cape airi India mw- 
chant (stUl living in 19I2), by hia ime 
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Elisabeth, daughter Robert Cowan of the 11th edition of the ^Enoyolopodia 
IdTerpooL ^ Britannioa.’ 

After ednoation at private schools, he Bain’s interests extended to literature as 
was for some years a shorthand writer well as to history. In 1803 he issued a 
in the office of Messrs. Henry Kimber version of Andersen’s * The Little Mermaid 
& Go., solicitors, of 79 Lombard Street, and Other Stories,* and in 1896 a 
From boyhood Bain showed an aptitude sympathetic * life of Hans Christian 
for langu^es, with a preference for wose of Andersen,’ founded on Anderson’s letters 
northern Europe, and although he was only and itineraries. He was chieily instni- 
out of Englmid for four brief periods — mental in introducing the Hungarian 
in Denmark and Sweden in 1884, in Salies novelist, Maurus J6kai, to the English 
de Bearn and Fau in 1886, in Paris for public, rendering into English ten of his 
a short time a few yem» later, and in stories, as well as a collection of ‘Tales 
Germany and Switzerland for some weeks from J6kai ’ (1904). From the Russian he 
in 1908 for health — he acquired, unaided, a translated the Skazki of Polevoi as 
high dqnee of proficiency in no loss than , ‘ Russian Fairy Tales ’ (1893), as well as 
twenty mreign tongues, including Russian, I * Tales ’ from Tolstoi (1901 and 1902) and 
Swedish, Hungarian, I^nnish, Polish and | Gorky (1902). From the Finnish he 
Ruthenian. In 1883 he enter^ the printed rendered Juhani Aho’s ‘ Squire Hellmann 
books department of the British Museum I and Other Stories ’ (1893). His ‘ Cossack 
as a second-class assistant, easily heading I Fairy Tales and Folk Tales’ (1894; illus- 
the list of candidates in the examination. I trat^ by E. W. Mitcholll was the first 
He became in due course a first-class \ English translation from the Ruthenian. 
assistant. . Ho also translated from the Danish J. L, I. 

Bain did much besides his official work. Lie’s ‘ Weird Tales from Northern Seas * 
where his linguistic talent proved of great | (1893). and from the Hungarian Dr. Ignj^cz 
service. After his visit to Denmark and Kimos's ‘Turkish Fairy Tales and Folk 
Sweden in Aug.- Sept. 1884, he began writing 1 Tales* (1896). 

on Scandinavian and Russian history. ' Bain, w ho was in early life a fairly good 
‘Gustavus ni and his Conteniporari<‘8, gymnast and light-weight boxer, injured 
1746-92 ; an Overlooked Chapter of 18th , his health by excessive hours of work. 
Century History ’ (2 vols. 1894) was bast'd I A zealous high-churchman, he was for 
on the best Swedish authorities. There some years a sidesman and a constant 
soon foUowed four monographs on Russian * attendant at St. Alban’s, Holbom. He 
history: ‘The Pupils of Peter the Great’ tlied prematurely, at 7 Overstrand Man- 
(1897), based largely on the collec- sions, Battersea Park, on 6 May 1909, and 
tions of the Russian Imperial Historical 1 was buried in Brookwood cemetery. 
Society; ‘The Daughter of Petor the Great ; I Ho married in 1896 his cousin, Caroline 
a History of Russian Diplomacy and of the Margaret Boswell, daughter of Charles 
Russian Court under the Empress Eliza- fJowan of Park Lodge, Teddington; eJie 
beth Petrovna, 1741-62’ (1899), a capable survived mm only two months, dying on 
survey of an obscure and difficult period ; 10 July 1909. 

‘ Peter III, Emperor of Russia : the Story [Private information ; Mr. G. K. Fortoscue 
of a Crisis and a Crime ’ (1902), in which < and E. P. R.,in St. Alban’s, Holbom, Monthly, 
Keith’s dispatches and the Mitchell papers June 1909 ; The Times, 11 M^ 1909 ; Athen- 
were utilised for the first time ; and ‘ The > sBum, 15 May, 1909 ; \^o’8 Who, 1909 ; Brit. 
First Romanovs, 1613-1725 ’(1905). ‘The Mus. Cat.l G. Lb G N. 

Last King of Poland and his Contem- BAINES, FREDERICK EBENEZER 
poraries,’ presenting a new view of its subject, (1832-1911), preunoter of the TOSt-office 
appeared in 1909. telegraph system, bom on 10 Nov. 1832 

Of equal value were two volumes in the and baptised at Chipping Bamet, Hertford- 
* Cambridge Historical ’ series (ed. G. W. shire, on' 19 Jan. 1834, was younger son of 
Prothero), ‘Scandinavia, 1513-1900’ (1906), Edward May Baines, surgeon, of Hendon 
and ‘ Slavonic 'Europe ’ (1908), and a life and Chipping Barnet, by Fanny, his wife, 
of Charles XII (1895) for the ‘ Heroes of the Educated at jirivate schools Bmnes early 
Nations ’ series. He contributed to the showed interest in practical applications m 
‘ Cambridge Modern History’ seven chapters electricity, and help^ by his unde, Edwaid 
on the history and literature of eastern Cowper [q. v.], and an elder brother, G. L. 
Europe (vols. iii. V. vi. and xi.); and bister- Baines, mastered, when fourteen, the 
ical and bioCTaphical articles relating to principles of telegraphy, oonstrooting and 
Hungary, Pmand, Russia and Sweden to manipulating telegraphic apparatus. ^ Two 
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yeazs later* throu^ the influenoe oi 
]h:ederiok an unole by marriage* and 
Bowland* aft^ardg Sir Rowland Hill 

S . V.]* he obtained an appointment under 
e Eleotrio Telegraph Company, in 
whose servioe he remained seven years* 


having charge for the first three years of a ^troduoed by Mr. Fawcett in 1883, extend- 
small oflaoe established by the company iir ing the system subsequently to all British 


1848* within the buildings of the general 
post-office. 

In April 1855, on the nomination of 
Rowbrnd Hill, Baines was made a clerk in 
the general correspondence branch of the 
general post-office, being transferred after 
a few months, on account of Ids knowledge 
of railways, to the home mails branch. His 
leisur6 was devoted to schemes for 
telegraphic extension. He planned the 
laying of a cable to the Canary Islands, 
across the South Atlantic to Barbados, 
and along the chain of West India 
Islands; and ho also proposed a cable 
to connect England with Australia by 
way of the Canary Islands, Ascension 
Islands, St. Helena, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. In a letter to * The Times ’ (14 Sept. 
18^) he further advocated the connection 
of the Atianlic and Pacific coasts by a 
line across Canada. His most important 
scheme, which ho drew up in 1856, was for 
tlie government acquisition of existing 
telegraph systems. This proposal, wj^h 
the permission of the duke of Argyll, then 
postmaster-general, lie forwarded to the 
lords of the treasury. After a long interval, 
in 1865 Frank Ivos Scudamore [q. v.], a 
post-office official, was instructed by I^rd 
Stanley, then postmaster-general, to report 
on the advisability of post-ofiice control of 
the telegrapliio systems. In his report Scud- 
amore acknowledged Baines's responsibility 
for the first proctioal suggestion. In the 
result, oontrol of existing telegraph systems 
was transferred to the post-omoo on 5 Feb. 
1870. Baines's knowMge of telegraphy 
was helpful in bringing the new publio 
service into operation, and all the main 
features of his original schemo — free delivery 


1888, was adopted by the government in 
1892. 

In 1882 Baines was made .inspector- 
general of mails and distant secretary in 
the post-office under Sir Arthur Blackwood. 
He organised the parcel jxist service. 


colonies and most European countries. 
Different views and systemB of postal 
administration on tho continent made ffis 
task difficult. He became G.B. in 1885 and 
retired through ill-hcalih on 1 Aug. 189.3. 

Baines lived for tho greater part of his 
life at Hampstead, where he took an active 
interest in parochial work. He assisted 
in the acquisition of Parliament HiD Fields 
for tho public use, was a member of thtf 
Hampstead select vestry, and in 1890 
edited ‘ Records of Hampstead.' He was 
also an enthusiastic volunteer^ serving both 
as a non-commissioned and commissioned'' 
officer, ills latter years he devoted to 
literature. His main work, ‘Forty Years 
at tho Post Office' (2 vols. 1895), remin- 
iscences written in an agreeable style, 
contains valuablt' details of reforms at the 
post-offico both before and dunng Baines's 
connection with it. He also published ‘ On 
the Track of tho Mail Coach ' (1896), and 
contributed an article on the post-office to 
J. Samuelson’s ‘The Civilisation of Our 
Day’ (1896). 

Baines died on 4 July 1911 at Hampstead, 
and was cremated at Golder’s Green. 
He married in 1887 Laura, eldest daughter 
of Walter Baily, M.A., of Hampstead. 

[Tho Times, 7 July 1911 ; Forty Years at 
tho Post Office, 1895 ; Atheneeum, 20 Jan. 
1896, and 4 Fob. ISO.*! ; Frank Ives Scuda- 
more, Keporta on the Proposed Government 
Acquisition of Telegraplis, 1866 and 1868; 
KeUy's Handbook; St. Martin' s-Io-Crand, 
vols. iii. and xxi.] S E. F. 

BAIRD, ANDREW WHBON (1842- 
1908), colonel, royal engineers, eldest son 
in a family of five sons and four daughters 
of Thomas Baird, of Woodlands, Cults, 
Al>erdeon, and of Catherine Imray, his wife, 


within a mile, the creation of a legal mono- • Al)erdeon, and of Catherine Imray, his wife, 
poty, a uniform sixpenny rate irrespective | wm born at Aberdeen 26^April 1842, 
of dijstanoe— -are now in operation. 


In 1875 Baines was made surveyor- 
general for telegraph business, and in 1878. 
^ih a view to decreasing tiie danger of 
invasion and inoreasing the efficiency of the 
coastguard servioe, he proposed the estab 


Educated at the grammar school and at 
Marischal College, Alxsrdeen, Andrew en- 
tered the Militai^ Colley of the East 
India Company at Addisoombe in June 
1860, and was transferred to the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich in January 


lishment of telempffio ^mmunioation ' 1861, owing to the amalgamagjn of the 
around the sea-ooast of the British Isk^s, | Indian with the royal army. He received 
to be worked by the coastguard under tho e commission m lieutenant m the iwal 
wntrol and supervision of the post-office, engineere on 16 Dec. IW* and after 
The proposal, renewed in 1881 a gain in instruction at Chatham sailed for India on 
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1 Maioh 1864 Baird was employed as 
special assistant engineer of the Bombay 
harbour defence works, and had charge of 
the oonstracijon of the batteries at Oyster 
Book and Middle Ground until the end 
of 1805. He was then appointed special 
assistant engineer in the government 
reclamations of the harbour foreshore. 
During 1868 he served as assistant field 
engineer in the Abyssinian expedition under 
Sir Robert Napier, afterwards Lord Napier 
of Magdala [q. v.]. For his work as traffic 
manager of the railway from the base he 
was mentioned in despatches {Lond. Oaz, 
80 June 1868), ancf received the war 
medaJ. 

In December 1869 Baird became 
assistant superintendent of the great 
trigonometrical survey of India. He 
was employed successively on the triangu- 
lation in Kathiawar and Gujarat. His 
health suffered from the extreme heat in 
this arid country, and ho wont on furlough 
to England in the spring of 1870. While 
he was at home, Colonel (afterwards General) 
James TlA)maa Walker [q. v.], the 

surveyor-general of India, chose him to 
^tudy the practical details of tidal obser- 
vations and their reduction by harmom'c 
analysis as carried on under the super- 
vision of Sir William Thomson, afterwards 
Lord Kelvin [q. v. Suppl. II], for the 
British Association. 

Tidal observations were only undertaken 
by the survey of India, in the first instance, 
with ^e object of determim’ng the mean sea 
level as a datum for the trigonometrical 
survey. But Baird, widening his ahn, 
determined * to investigate the relations 
between the levels of land and sea on the 
coasts of the gulf of Cutch, which were 
believed by geologists to be gradually 
changing. Th& necessitated a more exact 
determination of the mean soa level than 
had hitherto sufficed for the operations 
of the survey’ (Bjjbd, Manual of Tidal 
Observations, and their Reduction by the 
Method of Harmonic Analysis, 1886, pref.). 
It was d^ded to carry out observations 
at stations in the gulf of Cutch, in acoord- 
anoe with the recommendations of the 
tidal committee of the British Associa- 
tion, by self-registering gauges, set up for 
at least a year at a tune. Having 
returned to India in December 1872, 
Baird selected three stations on the 
gulf of Cutch for his tidal observatories, 
one at the mouth, another at the head and 
as far Into the * Bunn ’ as possible, and the 
third about the middle of the gulf. These 
observatories were inspected periodically 


b^ Baird and his assistant in turn, in 
mroumstances involving severe privation. 

Baird was promoted captain on 4 Ap^ 
1874 In 1876 the governor-general in* 
council commended Kurd’s labours, and 
in July 1877 instructions were issu^ for 
systematic tidal observations at all the 
principal Indian ports, and at other porta 
on the coast lines where the results would 
be of general scientific mtorest, apart from 
their usefulness fpr purpose of navigation. 
To Baird, who had become deputy superin- 
tendent in the groat trigonometrical survey 
department, was entrusted the general 
superintendence. 

Meanwliile, in 1876, Baird was at home, 
working out with assistance the results 
of his observations in the gulf of Catch. 
In the autumn he rood a paper on 
" Tidal Operations in the Gulf of Cutch ’ 
before the British Association at Glasgow. 
On Ids return to India in Juno 1877 he 
organised a now department of tho survey 
along the coast linos from Aden to Rangoon, 
with its centre at Poona, Bombay. 

In July 1881 Baird was at Vomce os one 
of the commissioners from India to the third 
international congress of geography, and 
there ho exhibited a complete set of 
tidal and levelling apparatus in practical 
use in an adjoining canal. Baird was 
awarded the gold me^l of the first class. 

After some eighteen months on furlough 
in England, Bai^, who had been promot^ 
major on 18 Deo. 1881, resumed his tidal 
duties in India in March 1883, his field of 
operations including India, Burma, Ceylon, 
and the Andaman Islands. On 27 Aug. 
the groat volcanio eruption of Krakatoa, 
in Java, caused a wave which was distinctly 
traceable in all the tidal diagrams, and 
Baird sent a paper on the subject, to the 
Royal Society, of which he was elected a 
follow in the following May (Proc. Roy. 
Soc. No. 229, 1884). 

Between July 1885 and August 1889 
Baird was temporarily employed as 
master of the mint at both Calcutta and 
Bombay, and also as both assistant and 
deputy surveyor-general of India. He was 
promoted brevet lieutenant-colonel on 
18 Deo. 1888, and on 12 Aug. 1889 became 
permanent mint master at Odoutta. In 
that office he re-organised the monufacturiiig 
department. In 1895-6, in accordance wiw 
1^ proposals, the government withdrew from 
circulation worn and dirt-encrusted coinage. 

Promoted regimental lieutenant-colonel 
on 9 April 1891, brevet colonel on 29 ^pt. 
1893,* and substantive colonel on 0 A^ 
1896, he retired from the mint owing to the 
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age-limit on 20 April 1897, and received ,£our years (1866-60) apprentice to H BL 
the special thanks of the governor-general Price, of the Neath Abbey ironworks 
for his^ varied services. He was created Coming to London in 1860, he served as 
O.S.I. in June 1897. On bis return home, assistant to W. Wilson on the construction 
he bought a small property at Palmers of the Grosvenor Road ridlway bridge and 
Cross, near Elgin. Ho died suddenly of Victoria station. In 1861 he joined 
heart failure in London, on 2 April 1908, the permanent staff of (Sir) John Fowlfr' 
and was buried at Highgate. [q. v. Suppl. I], became bis partner in 

Sir George Darwin, who first mode 1876, and was associated with him until 
Baird’s personal acquaintance at Lord Fowler’s death in 1898. As a consulting engi- 
Kdvin’s house in 1882, wrote of Baird’s tidal neor he rapidly gained the highust reputo- 
work'on his death, * In science he has left a tion for skill and sagacity, and was consulted 
permanent mark as the successful organiser by the homo and Egyptian governments, 
of the iirst extensive operations in tidal by the colonies, and by municipal and 
observations by new methods. The treat- other corporations. The credit of the 
ment of tidal observations is now made by design and execution of the great con- 
harmonic analysis in every port of the world, strurtional engineering aolgdevcments with 
and this extensive international develop- which Baker’s name is associated was 
mentis largely due to the ability with which necessarily shared by him with Fowler 
he carried out the pioneer work in India.* and many other colleagues, but Baker’s 
Baird married at Aberdeen, on 14 March judgment and resource w(^t highly im- 
1872, Margaret Elizabeth, only daughter por&nt factors in the success of these 
of Charles Davidson, of Forrester Hill, undertakings. 

Aberdeen, and of Jane Ross. She survived Baker early engaged on the underground 
him with a family of two sons and five commuiucations of London. As assistant 
daughters. to Fowler, he was at the outset from 1861 

Besides the works cited, Baird was employed on the construction of the Metra- 
auihor of articles on the Gulf of Cuteh, poJitaii (Inner Circle) railway and the St. 
Little Rumi, and Gulf of Cambay in the John’s Wood extension. In 1869 he became 
* Bombay Gazetteer * ; ‘ Notes on the Fowler’s chief assistant in the construction 
Harmonic Analysis of Tidal Observations,’ of the District railway from Westminster 
published by order of the secretary of ^te to the City. In a paper on * The Actual' 
(1872) ; * Auxiliary Tables to facilitate the Lateral Pressure of Earthwork,* for whiohhe 
Calculations of Harmonic Analysis of Tidal received in 1881 the Geoge Stephenson 
Observations ’ (1897) ; ‘Account of the medal of the Institution of Chvil Engineers, 
Spirit-Levelling Operations ot the Groat h<* discussed some fruits of this experience 
Trigonometrical Survey of India ’ (British (Froc. Inst, C, E, Ixv. 140), and described 
A'^'iociation, 1885). He was also joint the work itself in 1886 (ih, Ixxxi. 1). 
author witli iSir George Darwin of a report Subsequently Fowler and Baker acted as 
on the results of the ‘ Harmonic Analysis consulting engineers for the first * tube ’ 
of Tidal Observations ’ (Proc. Roy, Roc, railway (the 6ty and South London line, 
March 1886) ; and with Mr. Roberts of the opened in 1890), and with J. H. Greathead 
Nautical Almanac Office of ‘Annual Tidal were the joint engineers for the Central 
Tables of Indian Ports.’ London (tube) railway, opened in 1900. 

fWar Office Records ; India Office Records ; construction of this lin®^ Baker 

The Times, 10 April 1908 ; Men and Women of carried out the plan suggested by him five- 
the Time, 1899; Proc. Roy. Soo., 1908, Obit, and-tweiity years earlier, of maJang the 
by Prof. Q. H. Darwin ; Proc. Institution of line dip down between the stotions in order 
Civil Engineers, voL 172, part ii. 1908; Journal to reduce the required tractive effort (see 
of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, vol. 47, his articles on urban railways in Engin~ 
part ii. 1878, account of the tidal observations eering, xvii. 1 et seq.). After Greath^’s 
in the Gulf of Cutcb, compiled by Captain death in 1896 Baker also acted as joint, 
J. Waterhouse.] R. H. V. engineer with Mr. W. R. Galbraith for 

, BAKER, SIR BENJAMIN (1840-1907), the Baker Street and Waterloo (tube) 
civil engineer, born at Keyford, Frome, railway. 

Somerset, on 31 March 1840, was son of From the early years of his career Baker 
Benjamin l^ker Sarah Hollis. His studied deeply the theory of construction 
father, a native of county Carlow, became and the resistance of materials. For 
principal assistant at ironworks at Tondu, ‘ Engineering ’ he wrote a series of articles 
Glamorgan. After being educated at on ‘ Long Span Bridges * ‘ in 1867, and 
Cheltenham grammar soh^, Baker was for another, ‘ On the Strength of Beams, 
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Columns, and Arohes,* in 1868. Both 
series were published in book fonn, the 
first in 1867 (2nd edit. 1873) and the 
second in 1870. A third series, *On 
the Strength of Brickwork,* was written 
in 1872. In the work on long span 
bridges he reached the conclusion that 
the maximum possible span would 
necessitate the adoption of cantilevers 
supporting an independent girder — ^the 
ratem adopted later for the Forth bridge. 
To his early training in the Neath Abbey 
ironworks ho owed the foundation of his 
thorough knowledge of the properties and 
strength of metals, on which he wrote 
many masterly papers (cf. ‘ Railway 
Springs,* Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. Ixvi. 238; 
‘Steel for Tires and Axles,* ibid. Ixvii. 
353, and ‘ The Working Stress of Iron and 
Steel,’ Trans. Am. 8oc. Meek. Eng. viii. 167). 
Baker’s special equipment thus enabled 
him to play a foremost part in association 
with Fowler in the designing of the Forth 
bridge on cantilever principles. This groat 
work, begoif in 1883, was cf)mplcted in 1890, 
and Baker’s services Were rewarded by 
the honour of K.C.M.G. (17 April 1890) 
and the Prix Poncolet of the Institute ol 
Prance. 

From 1869 Baker was also associated 
with Fowler in investigating and advising 
upon engineering projects in Kgypt. One 
of these was for a rail^^ay between Wady 
Haifa and Shendy and a ship incline at 
Assuan, and another (about 1876) vas a 
project for a 8w»*ct-watcr canal between 
Alexandria and Cairo, which was intended 
to be used for both irrigation P.nd navigation 
but was not carried out. Thenceforward 
Baker played a prominent part in the 
engineering work which has j)romoted the 
material development of the country. He 
was consulted by the Egyptian government 
on various occasions as to the repair of the 
Delta barrage (see Sir Hanbuby Beown’s 
paper in Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. clviii. 1); 
and when, after several years’ investigation, 
schemes were prepared by Sir William 
Willcocks {Report on Perennial Irrigation 
and Flood Protection for Egypt, Cairo, 1894) 
for the storage of the waters of the Nile for 
irrigation purposes, a commission appointed 
by Lord Cromer, of which Baker was a 
member, approved the project for a reser- 
voir at Assuan and chose a site for the dam. 
To meet the objection of one of the com- 
missioners, Mr. Boul6, to the partial sub- 
mergence by this plan of the temples at 
Phihe, the height of the proposed d^ was 
reduced from 86 to 66 feet. The work, 
for which Baker was consulting engineer, 


was commenced in 1898 and was completed 
in 1902, when Baker was made K.G.B. 
and received the order of the Medjidieh. 
The dam is 6400 feet in len^h, 1800 feet 
of it being solid and the omer 4600 feet 
pierced by 180 sluice-openings at different 
levels, winch con be closed by means of iron 
sluices working on free rollers on the Stoney 
piindplo (cf. Mattbtob FtTZMAUBios’s de- 
scription in Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. clii. 71). 
For a subsidiary dam which was built at 
the same time at Assyfit, below Assuan, 
Baker was also consulting engineer. When 
the contractors, Messrs. &rd, had this work 
well in hand, with a large part of their 
contract time to run, Baker, realising the 
advantages of early completion of the dam, 
advised the Egyptian government to cancel 
the contract and to instruct the contractors 
to finish the work at the earliest possible 
moment, regardless of cost, leaving the 
question of contractors’ profit to be settled 
by him. His advice was followed, the 
\iork was completed a year before the 
contract time, and the gain to the country 
from the extra year’s supply of water was 
estimated to be 6(X),000/. (G. H. Stephens, 
‘The Barrage across the Nile at Assyfit,’ 
Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. clviii. 26). The 
vast benefits conferred upon Egypt by 
the Assuan reservoir rendered further 
schemes for storage inevitable, and as no 
suitable site could be found for another 
reservoir above Assuan, it was decided to 
raise the dam there to about the height ori- 
ginally proposed by Sir William Willcocks. 
Baker solved the difficult problem of 
uniting new to old masonry so as to form a 
solid stnicture, in the conditions obtaining 
in th(‘ Assuan dam, by building the upper 
portion of the dam as an independent struc- 
ture ^liich could be united to the lower by 
grouting with cement when it hod ceased 
to settle and contract. Just before his 
death BakcT went to Egypt to settle the 
plans and contract for tliis work (since 
eomplcU‘d), as well as preliminary plans 
for a bridge across the Nile at BouIm. 

Smaller but important works which 
Baker also undertook include the vessel 
wliich he designed with Mr. John Dixon in 
1877 for the conveyance of Cleopatra’s 
Needle from Egypt to England (see his 
‘ Cleopatra’s Needle,* Min. Proc. Inst. 
Civ. Eng. Ixi. 233, for which, and for a 
paper on ‘The River Nile,* he received a 
Telford medal from Inst. Civil Eng.) ; the 
Cliignecto ship railway, for which Fowler 
and Baker were consulting enguieers, and 
wluch was commenced in 1888 and aban* 
doned in 1891 owing to financial difficulties ; 
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the Avomnouth docks (in association with 
Sir John Wolfe Bairy, 1002-8) ; the Rosalare 
and Waterford railway; the widening of 
the Buodeuch dock entrance at Barrow, 
and the construction of the bascule bridges 
at Walney (Barrow-in-Fumess) and across 
the Swale near Queenborough. 

Baker gave much professional advice in 
regard to important structures at home 
aim abroad. When the roof of Charing 
Gross railway station collapsed on 5 Deo. 
1906 he at once examined it, at some 
personal danger, and gave serviceable 
counsel. He was also consulted by Captain 
J. B. Eads in connection with the design of 
the« 8 t. Louis bridge across the Miasissippi, 
and in regard to the first Hudson river 
tunnel, li^en the latter undertaking 
threatened failure, he designed a pneumatic 
shield which enabled the work to be 
extended 2000 ft., about three-fourths of 
the way across the river (1888-91). No- 
where were bis abilities appreciated more 
highly than in Canada and Uie United 
States. He was an honorary member of 
both the Canadian and the American Society 
of Civil Engineers and of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Baker served from 1888 until his death 
on the ordnance committ(*e, of which he 
became the senior civil member on the di'ath 
of Sir Frederick Bramwell [q. v. Suppl! II] 
in 1903. He was active in many govern- 
ment inquiries. Ho was a member of a 
committee on light railways in 1895, and 
of the committee appointed by the board 
of trade in 1900 to inquiie into the loss 
of strength in steel rails. To the Loudon 
county ooimdl he reported in 1891, with 
(Sir) Alexander Binnie, on the main 
drainage of London, and in 1897, with 
George Frederick Deacon [q. v. Suppl. II], 
on the water-supply of London from Wales. 

Baker was elected an associate of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in 1867, a 
member in 1877, a member of council in 
1882, and president in 1896, remaining on 
the council till his death. His services to 
the institution wore very valuable. During 
his presidency the governing body was 
enlar^ with a view to ^ving the chief 
colonies and the principal industrial 
districts at home representation on the 
council, and the system of elcotion of the 
council was modified. 

Ikker became a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1890 and a member of its 
council in 1892-3, and was one of its vice- 
pr^idents from 1896 until his death. 

Gf the British Association, Baker was 
piesidont of the mechanical sdonce section 


at Aberdeen in 1885. He was also actively 
interested in the Royal Institution, in the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers (on the 
council of which He sat from 1899 until 
death), in the (Royal) Society of Arts, and 
in the Iron and Steel Institute. He was 
an associate of the Institution of Naval 
Architects and an honorary associate of 
the Royal Institute of British Arohiteots. 
Honorary degrees were conferred upon him 
by the Univorsitios of Cambridge (D.So. 
1900), Edinburgh (LL.D. 1890), and Dublm 
(M.Eng. 1892). 

Baker died suddenly from syncope at 
his residence, Bowden Green, Pangboumo, 
on 19 May 1907, and was buried at Idbury, 
near Chipping Norton. He was unmarried. 

His portrait m oils, by J. C. Michio,*iB 
in the possession of the Institutiou of 
Civil Engineers, and an excellent phote* 
graph forms the fronUspic'ce of voL clviii. 
of tluit society’s * Proceedings.* 

A memori^ window, designed by Mr, 
J. N. Coinper, was im veiled by Earl (^mer 
on 3 Deo. 1009 in the north aisle of the 
nave ot Westminster Abbey. 

[Proc. Roy. 80 c., vol. Ixxxiv. ; Min. Proo. 
Inst Civ. Eng., clxx. 377; The Times, 20 
May 1907; Engineering, Ixxiii. 685, Ixxviii. 
791 ; the Engineer, ciii. 524 ; see art. Fowlbb, 
Kir John, Suppl. I.] W. F. S. 

BAKER, SHIRLEY WALDEMAR 
(1835-1903), Wesleyan missionary and 
premier of Tonga, bom at Brimboombe 
near Stroud, Gloucestershire, in 1836, was 
son nl George Baker by his w^ife Jane 
Woolmer. He emigrated to Australia about 
1853, where, after acquiring a knowledge 
of pharmacy, ho studied for the Wesleyan 
ministry. In 1860 he was sent as a mission- 
ary to the island of Tonga in the South 
Pacific. In consequence of the cession of 
Fiji to England in 1874 the Tongans become 
seripusly alarmed for their independence, 
and Baker, at the request of King George 
of Tonga, negotiated a treaty with 
Gk*rmany n'cognising Tonga as an indepen- 
dent kingdom in return for the perpetual 
lease of a coaling-station in Vavau. In 
reword for his good offices Baker received a 
German decoration. In 1879 the Wesleyan 
conference in Sydney, at the request of 
Sir Arthur Gordon (afterwards Lord Stan- 
more), British high commissioner of the 
Westem Pacific, appointed a commission 
to inquire into various charge preferred 
against Baker by the British vice-consul in 
connection with liis method of ooUeoting 
money from the natives, and Baker was 
receded to a circuit in Australia. But 
he did not obey the order. In January 
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1881 he .sevefed his oonseotion ^th the 
Wesleyan missioii» ajid ‘was immediately 
appointed premier by George. Under 
his goidanoe the oonsutution was rerised, 
and the little kingdom of 20,000 people was 
loaded with a cabinet, privy council, and 
two houses of Parliament. In 1885 a 
Wesleyan Free Church was sot up by 
Baker in opposition to the conference in 
Sydney, umortunately Baker’s govern- 
ment attempted to coerce members of 
the old church by persecution, and in 
January 1887 the discontent culminated 
’ in a determined attempt on Baker’s 
life, in which his son and daughter were 
injured. Four natives wore executed and 
others sentenced to imprisonment for this 
attempt. ISecure in the confidence of the 
kiim, Baker was now all-powerful ; he 
had taught the people to acquire many of 
the externals oi prosperity and civilisa- 
tion. But he had failed to conciliate the 
powerful chiefs, \vhoBo position as the 
king’s advisers he had usurped. In 1890 
they appealed against him to Sir John 
Thurston, the British high commissioner, 
who removed liim from the islands for 
two years. When ho returned in 1893 
King George was dead, and liis political 
infiuenco was at on end. l)isap|K)jntcd in 
his hope of preferment among Wesleyan 
adherents, he proceeded to set up 
a branch of the Church of Blngland. 
which gained a good many followers. He 
died at Haapai on 30 Nov. 1903. He was 
maixled, and hoi one son and four daughters. 

[The present writer’s Diversions of a Prime 
Mhuster, 1894, and his Savage Island, 1902. 
which embody personal observation of 
Baker^s career in Tongs ; R<^8um^ of Inquiry, 
Tonga Mission Affairs, Auckland, 1879 ; Re- 
ports, by Sir Charles Mitchell, Bluebook, 
1887, and by Rev. G. Brown, Sydney, 1890 ; 
The Times, 29 and 30 Doc. 1903, 2 Jan. 
1904 ; Blackwood’s Mag., Fob. 1904.] 

B H T 

BALFOUR GEORGE WIlijAM 
(1823-1903), physician, bom at the Manse 
of Som, Ayramre, on 2 June 1823, was sixth 
son and ei^th of the thirteen children 
of l^is Balfour, D.D., by his wife 
Henrietta Scott, * third daughter of 
George Smith, D.D., minister of Gal- 
fiton, who is satirised by Bums in *The 
Holy ^ Fair.’ The father was grandson, 
on his father’s side, of James Balfour 
(1705-1795) [q, vj of Piliig, professor of 
moral philosophy and of public law at 
. Edinbu rgh , and on his mother’s side of 
1 ^ytt [q. T.], profeBSor of medicine 

3t Xfdinburgh. Of George Wflliam’s brothers 


the eldest, John Balfour (d. 1887), surgeon 
to the East India Company, served through- 
out the second Burmese war and the 
Mutiny, and finally practised his profession 
at l^en, in J^e. Another brother, 
Mackintosh, who spent his life in India, 
became manager of the Agra bank. A 
sister, Margaret Isabella, married Thomas 
Stevenson [q. v.], the lighthouse engineer, 
and was mother of BoMrt Louis Steven- 
son [q. V.]. 

George William, after education at Colin- 
I ton, to which parish his father was trans- 
feried in the boy’s infancy, began the study 
of veterinary science with a view to settling 
in Australia ; but soon resolving to join 
the modical profession, he entered the 
Medical School of Edinburgh. In 1845 he 
graduated M.D. at St. Andrews, and became 
L.R.C.S. Edinburgh. After acting as house 
surgeon to the Maternity Hospital of 
E^burgh, he in 1846 proceeded to 
Vienna, whoro he studied the clinical 
methods of Skoda, the pathological 
researches of Sigmund, and the homoBo- 
pathic treatment of Fleischmann. On 
lus return from Austria, in 1846, ho pub- 
lished i)aper8 on ‘ The Treatment of Pneu- 
monia as practised by Sko^’ (Narihern 
Journal of Medicine, Jan. 1846, p. 55); 
on ‘ Necrosis of tho Jaw induced by Phos- 
phorus as taught by Sigmund ’ (ibid. 
May 1846, p. 284) ; and on * Tho Homceo- 
pathic Treatment of Acute Disease by 
Fleischmann’ (British and Foreign Medico- 
Chirurgical Beview, Oct. 1846, p. 567), 
which at once placed him in the front 
rank of the younger mescal inquirers. 
Thenceforth Balfour contributed largely to 
medical literature. 

Balfour was a general practitioner in the 
county of Midlotman from 1846 till 1867» 
when ho removed to Edinburgh, and prac- 
tised as a physician on becoming F.B.O.F. 
Edinburgh in 1861. In 1866 he was 
appointed phvsician to the Royal Hospital 
for Sick Children, and from 1867 he was 
l>hy6iciaD to the Royal Infirmary, being 
appointed consulting physician in 1882, on 
the expiry of his term of office. At the 
infiimo^^ Balfour won general recognition 
as a dinical teacher of the first 
alike in the lecture theatre, at the 
and through his wiitingai^ For tlie . 
New Sydenham Soebtyhe tansliited ^ 
(1861-6) the * Hand-book of the Fkaotlos 
of Forensic Medicine/ by Johann 
Ludwig Gasper. In 1365 he published 
*An Introduction to the Bmy of 
Medicine ’—a work which well itotrated 
his philosophic temper, independgnt jndgo* 
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ment, and historioal sense, as well as the 
litera^ grace which was a family heritage. 

In 1888, following out a suggestion of 
his father-in-law, l)r. James Craig of 
Ratho, he wrote two able ^pers on 
* The Treatment of Aneurysm oy Iodide 
of Potassium,* and thenceforth maMy 
conc^trated his attention on diseases of 
the heart. ‘Glinioal Jjeotures on Diseases 
of the Heart and Aorta,* which appeared 
in 1876, greatly enhanced his reputation, 
and * The Senile Heart,* which was issued 
in 1894, at once took rank as a classic. I 
With Sir William Tennant Gairdner [q, v. 
SuppL II] in Glasgow, and Charles Phlton 
Fagge [q. v.] in London, Balfour shared 
the credit of making the most important 
contributions of his generation to the 
clinical study of affections of the circula- > 
tion. I 

Balfour, who was interested in biblio- 1 
graphy, was librarian to the College of 
Physicians of Edinburgh from 1873 to 1882 
and from 1887 to 1890. Ho was president of 
the college 1882-4, and was a member of the 
University Court of St. Andrews for many 
years. He received the honorary degree ! 
of LL.D. at Edinburgh in 1884, and at 
St. Andrews in 1896. Ho was ajqHiinttd 
physician in ordinary to Queen Victoria in 
1900 and honorary physician to King 
Edward VII in 1901. ^ 

In 1899 Balfour retired from Edinburgh 
to Colinton, tho home of his youth, where 
ho <Bed on 9 Aug. 1003. Of impassive de- 
meanour, he charmed his friends by his 
quaint humour and culture. Although 
probably the best ausoultator of his time, 
he laolcra all aimreciation of music. A 
TOrtroit, by R. H. Campbell, hangs in tho 
K(^al College of Physicians of Edhiburgh. 

Balfour was thrice married: (1) in 18^ 
to Agnes [d. 1851), daughter of George 
Thomson, by whom he had one son, Lewis ; 
(2) in 18M to Margaret Bethuno (d, 1879), 
eldest daughter of Dr. James Craig, of Ratho, 
by whom he had eight sons and three 
dau^tera ; and (3) in 1881 to Henrietta, 
dau^ter of John Usher, who survived him. 

[Lanoet, 22 Aug. 1903 ; Brit. Med. Journal, 
22 Aim. 1908 ; Sninb. Med. Journal, Septem- 
ber 1003 s Scottish Med. and Suig. Journal, 
Septembnr 1003; The Balfouis of Pilng, 
^ Miss Balfour Melville of Pilrig, 1007; 
K. L, Stevenson, Memories and Portraits, 1887; 
private information.] G. A. G. 

BAIiPOUR. JOHN BLAIR, first Babobt 
Kikbobs ov GXiASOLukb (1837-1905), lord 


ident of the oouH of session in Scotland, 
"Otn at Ctoctaaanimn cm 11 July 1837, was 
*^mid inn (In a family of two sons and a 


daughter) of Peter Balfour (1704-1862): 
j^rish minister of that place, by his wife 
Jane Ramsay (d. 1371), daughter of Peter 
Blair of Perth. Educated at Edinburgh 
Academy, of which he was * dux,* or head 
boy, he passed to the University of Edin- 
burgh, where he had a distinguisned career, 
but did not graduate. Passing to the 
Scottish bar on 26 Nov. 1861, he rose With 
almost unexampled rapidity io be the fore- 
most advocate in Scotland, lus only rival 
being Alexander Asher [q. v. Suppl. II]. 
He first engaged prominently in iiolitics at 
tho general election of April 1880, when he 
contested North Ayrshire, as a liber^, 
against Robert William Coohran-Patnok 
[q. V. Suppl. I], afterwards permanent under- 
secretary ior Scotland. Balfour was de- 
feated by fifty-live votes, but was returned 
unopposed on 1 Deo. 1880 for Clackmannan 
and Kinross when William^ Patrick Adam 
[q. V.], the Bitting member, was appointed 
governor of Madras. Appointed immediately 
solicitor-general for Scotland in Gladstone’s 
second ministry, he m 1881 succeeded John 
(afterwards Lord) McLaren [q. v. Suppl. H] 
as ]ord advocate. He was made honorary 
LL.D. of Edinburgh University in 1882, 
and liecame a privy councillor in 1883. 
He remained in omco till the liberals 
went out in 1885. For nearly 150 years 
prior to 1885 the lord advocates were 
practically ministers for Scotland ; but 
during I^rd Salisbury’s short-hved ad- 
ministration of 1885-^ the ancient office of 
secretary of state for Scotland, which had 
been aliolished at the close of the rebellion 
of 1745-^, was revived. Balfour was thus 
the last of the old lino of lord advocates, 
and though ho was always stronger as a 
lawyer tlmn as a politician, managed the 
affairs of Scotland with abiUty in the face 
of considerable difficulties caused by^ 
crofter question and the movement in 
favour of *homo rule* for Scotland. In 
1886 he was again lord advocate, but went 
out when the Gladstone government was 
defeated on tiie Irish quosrion. In 1885^6 
he was dean of the faculty of advocates, 
and again in 1889-92. From 1892 to 
1895 he was once more lord “advocate 
under Gladstone and Lord Rosebery, and, 
during t^t period, took a prominent part 
in carrying through the House of Commone 
the Local Government Act for Sooiland 
(1894), by which parish ooundls, fraihed 
on the model of the English Act, were 
established. The defedt of the Bosebe^ 
government in June 1895 was the mid^ of 
Balfour's official career ; but at the ensuing 
general election he was agtin returned by 
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ifilliB old oonstituenoy, and remained in 
parliament till 1890. In that year the lord 
president of the court of session, James 
Patrick Bannerman (afterwards Lord) 
Bobertson [q. t. Suppl. II], became a lord 
,of appeal, on the death of William Watson 
(Lo^ Watson) [q. v..Suppl. I], and so high 
was the estimation in which Balfour was 
held that the conservative government 
bestowed on him the vacant office. ‘I 
have never in my life known an appointment 
which gave such universal pleasure,’ Lord 
Rosebery said at a banquet given by the 
Scottish Liberal Club in honour of Balfour’s 
appointment. In 1902 Balfour was raised 
to the peerage as Baron Kinross of 
Glasclune. His health, which had l>egun 
to fail before he loft the bar, broke down 
rapidly after he became a judge. On 22 Jan. 
1906 he died at Bothsay Terrace, Edinburgh, 
and was buried in the Dean cemetery therc‘. 

Balfour married twice : (1) in 1869, 
Lilias, daughter of the Hon. Lord Mac- 
kenzie (Scottish judge) by w^hom he had 
one son, Patrick Balfour, second Baron 
Kinross (b: 23 April 1870); (2) in 1877, 
Marianne Elizabeth, daughter of the first 
Baron Moncreiff [q. v.], by whom he had 
four sons and one daughter. 

There are two portraits ol Balfour ; one, 
painted by John Callcott Horsley, R.A., w^as 
presented to him by his supporters in 
Ayrshire ; the other, by Sir George Reid, 
president of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
was presented to him by the counties of 
daol^annan and Kinross on the occasion 
of his becoming lord president. Both 
paintings are in the possession of his widow. 
A cartoon portrait by *Spy’ appeared in 
* Vanity Pair * 1887. 

[Scotsman, 23 Jan. 1905 ; The Times, 23 Jan. 
1905; Roll of Faculty of Advocates; Records 
of Juridical Society 1859-413 ; History of 
Speculative Society, p. 152; personal know- 
ledge.] G. W. T. O. 

BANKS, Sir JOHN THOMAS (1816?^ 
1908), physician, was grandson of Percival 
Banks, surgeon in good practice in Ennis, 
00. Gare, who came of an English family 
settled in Aidee, co. Louth, in comfortable 
oiioamstances, from the middle of the 
seventeenth century. His father, also 
Perdval Banks (d. 1848), the youngest of 
twenty-four children, after much foreign 
travel, and both naval and military service, 
Bucoe^ed to his father's practice at Ennis, 
and was later surgeon to the 00. Clare 
Inffimary. John was the second son. 
His mother, Mary, was sister of Capt. 
Thomas Ramsay of the 89th regiment. 
The elder son, Percival Weldon Banks 


(d. 1860), a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and a barrister of G^ay^el Inn, took 
to literature in London, writing as * Morgan 
Rattler ’ in * Fraser’s Magazine ’ and 
elsewhere. 

John was bom in London on 14 Oct., 
probably in 1816. The year is doubtful, 
but on entering Trinity College on ^ Feb. 
1833 he gave his agp as seventeen {M8. 
Entrance Book, Trinity College, Dublin). 
According to his insurance policy, however, 
he was ninety-five at the time of his death ; 
if this be correct, he was bom in 1812. 
After attending the grammar school of 
Ennis he began his mc^cal studies in the 
school of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland as a pupil of (Sir) Henry Marsh 
[q. V.], professor of the practice of medicine 
there. Banks obtained the licenoe of the 
college in 1836, 

Meanwhile he had in 1833 entered Trinity 
College, whore in 1837 ho graduated B.A. 
and M.B., and in 1843 proceeded M.D. 
In 1841 he became a licentiate, and in 1844 
a fellow, of the King’s and Queen’s (now 
Royal) College of Physicians in Ireland. 
Professional promotion was rapid. In 1842 
li(' was appointed lecturer in medicine in 
the Carmichael School of Medicine in 
Dublin, and in 1843 physician to the House 
of Industry Hospital; this position ho held 
till his death. In 1847 and 1848 he was 
censor of the College of Physicians in 
Ireland. In 1849 ho was elected king’s 
professor of the practice of medicine in me 
school of phmc, Trinity Collm, a post 
which carried with it duties as physidan to 
Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital He resigned 
both those appointments in 1868, but he 
was afterwards consulting physician to the 
hospital. In 1851 he b^me assistant 
physician, and in 1854 physidan, to the 
Richmond Lunatic Asylum. Among the 
many Dublin charities at which Banks 
filled the position of consulting phydolan 
in his later ^eors was the Royal City of 
Dublin Hospital. 

Banks was president of the College of 
Ph3rBidans 1869-'7L From 1880 to 1898 
he was regius professor of physio in the 
University of Dublin, and from 1880 to his 
death physidan in Imland Buopesrively to 
Queen Victoria and to King Edward VII* 

In 1861 Banks became preddant of the 
Dublin Patholodcal Sodety, and in 1882, 
when the Royal Academy of Medidna in 
Ireland was f oilned, Banra was ohosen Its 
first president. In 1887 the British Medioal 
Association met in Dublin, with Banks in 
the office of president. 

For many years Banks enjoyed a lixge 
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practice, and his professional and social 
position alike made him the virtuid head 
of the medical profession of Dublin and 
Ireland. Papers which he wrote in his 
younger days gave a promise of valuable 
scientific work, which he failed to fulfil. 
But his article on ‘Typhus Fever’ in 
Quain’s ‘Dictionary of Medicine’ (1882) 
was long regarded as an authority. He 
was recognised as an export in mental 
'^sease, and he so effectually urged the 
importance of jraycholo^cal study for medi- 
cal students and ph 3 rBician 8 , that to his 
influence may be partly assigned the 
inclusion of mental disease in the medical 
ourmculum. In 1868 he published [Dublin 
Journal of Medical Science, vol. xxxi.) a 
note on the writ ‘De Lunatico Inquirendo' 
in the case of Dean Swift, which had falJ(*n 
into his hands. 

Bante was always interested in medical 
education. He represented from 1880 to 
1898 at first the Queen’s University and 
then the new Koyal University (of both of 
which he was a senator) on the General 
Medical Council, where he pleaded for a high 
standard of general preliminary education. 
He uirged the lengthening of the medical 
curriemum from four to five years, and he 
added a medal and a second prize to the 
medical travelling prize in the school of 

K c, Trinity College. Bwilm’s culture, 
^oned courtesy, and handsome per- 
son gave him a high place in social life, and 
his social engagements probably impair^ 
his devotion to sdentific research. He 
numbe^ among his friends the leading 
professional men of Dublin. He was a 
polished and convincing speaker, an admir- 
able talker, and a writer of clear, scholarly 
English. In 1883 Banks declined the offer 
of a knighthood (cf. comment in Duneb, 
28 July 1883), but in 1889 he accepted 
the honour of K.C.B. He was made hon. 
D.Sa of the Royal University (1882) and 
hon. LL.p. of Glasgow (1888). Connected 
W marriage and property with the co. 
Monaghan, he was a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant of that county, and served as 
l^h sheriff in 1891. Banks, whose eye- 
e^t failed in later life without impairing 
M social activity, died on 16 July 1908 at 
his remdenoe, 46 Merrion Square, Dublin, 
ajid was buried in Mount Jerome cemetery, 
Dublin. 

Banks married in 1848 Alice (d. 1899), 
youngest daij^ter of Captain Wood 
Wright of Qofiudi. 00 . Their 

ohiU. 1873 3d the Hon. 

Willoughby Bvwrell, son of the fourth 
Gwydyr, and died in 1898, leaving 


an only surviving child, Catharine MaiT 
Bermonda, wife of John Henniker Hoatoh 
the younger. 

A portrait by Miss Sara Purser, Hon. * 
R.H.A., pointed in 1888. hangs in the Royal 
College of Ph 3 r 8 icians, having been pre<)onted 
to the college by the Dublin branch of the 
Bntish Medical Association. A portrait 
medal wm engraved by Mr. Olivc^r Sheppard, 
R.H.A., in 1906 for award to tlie winner of 
the travelling medical jirize at Trinity, and 
a medallion from thf* same design is in tlio 
medical school of Trinity College. 

[TrirthTiuieft, 17 .luly 1008; Medical Press 
and Circular (notice by Sir F. R. Cruise), 

29 Jol> 1908 ; Cameron’s Hist, of Royal 
Coll, of Snrc;cons in Ireland ; 'IVnld’s Cat." of 
Graduates in Dublin University ; privatte 

sourcc'^.j R. .j. R. 

BANKS, Sni WILLIAM MITCHELL 
(1842-1904), surgeon, bornvnt Edinburgh 
on I Nov. 1842, was son of Peter S. Banks, 
writer to the signet. Ho received his 
early cduontion at the Edinburgh Academy, 
whence he passed to the university. After 
a brilliant career in medicine ho graduated 
M.D. with honours and the gold medal for 
his thesis on the Wolffian b^es (1^4). 
Dunng his university career he acted as 
prosector to Professor John Goodsir [q. v.]. 
Whilst at the Infirmary he acted os dresser 
and as house surgeon to James Syme [q. v.]. 
After graduating he was demonstrator of 
anatomy for a short time to Bnifessor Allen 
Thomson [q. v.] at the University of 
Glasgow. Afterwards he went to Paraguay, 
where he acted as surgeon to the Republican 
government. He settled at Uverpool in 
1868 as assistant to Mr. K R. Bickersteth 
in succession to Reginald Harrison [q. v. 
Suppl. II], and join^ the staff of the In- 
firmary school of medicine, first as demon- 
strator and afterwards as lecturer on 
anatomy. Tliis post he retained, with 
the title of professor, when the Infirmary 
school was merged in University OoUe^. 

He redgned the chair in 1894, when ne 
became emeritus professor of anaton^. 

Meanwhile, having served the omces of 
pathologist and curator of the museum, 
no succeeded Reginald Harrison as assuitant 
surgeon to the Royal Infirmary at liver- 
pod in 1876, and was full surgeon from 
1877 tin November 1902, when, on being 
appointed consulting surgeon, the com* 
mittee paid him the unique compliment of 
gjaipning him tou bods in his fonner wards. 

Bonks was admitted F.R.G.S. England 
on 9 Dec. 1869 without having taken the 
examinations for the diploma of member. 

He served ae a member of the counoil 
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from 1890 to 1800. He was the fint repre-* 
eentative of the Victoria University on the 
General Medical Ooundl. In 1885 he was 
one of the founders of the Liverpool 
Biological Association and was elected the 
fint president; in 1890 he was president 
of the Medical Institution. In 1892 he 
was made J.P. of Liverpool, and in 1899 
was knighted and was made hon. I 1 L.D. 
of Edinburgh. 

He died suddenly at Aix-la-Ghapelle 
on 0 Aug. 190^ whilst on his way home 
from Homburg, and was buried in the Smith- 
down Road cemetery, Liverpool. 

He manied in 1874 Elizabeth Rathbono, 
daughter of John Elliott, a merchant of 
Liverpool; by her ho had two sons, one 
of whom survived him. 

Mitchell Banks deserves recognition as 
a surgeon and as a great organiser. To his 
advocacy is largely due the modem operation 
for removal of cancer of the breast. He 
practised and recommended in the face 
of strenuous opposition an extensive 
operation with removal of the axillary 
glands wheA most surgeons were contented 
with the older method of partial removal. 
He made this subject the topic of liis 
Lettsomian lectures at the Medical Society 
of London in 1900. As an organiser he 
formed one of the band who biult up the 
lortanes of the medical school at Liverpool. 
Finding it a provincial school and at a very 
low ebb Banks and his associates raised it 
by dint of haxd work first to the rank of 
a medical college and finally to that of a 
well-equipped medical faculty of a modern 
university. The plan involved the re- 
building of the infirmary, and Banks 
was a' member of the medical deputation 
which, with characteristic thoroughness, 
visited many continental hospitals for the 
purpose of studying their design and 
equipment before the foundation stone of 
w Liverpool building was laid in 1887. 

lAitcheil Banks had a good knowledge of 
the history of medicine. His collection 
of earlv medical works was sold in seventy- 
ei^t lots by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkins^ 
&Bkdge in June 1906. He was a frequent 
contributor to the sdentifio journals. ^The 
Gentle Doctor,* a scholarly address to the 
students of the Yorkshire CoUege at Leeds 
in October 1892^ and * Physic and Letters,’ 
the annual oration delivered before the 
Medical Society of London in May 1893, 
am good examples of his style and methods. 
These two addresses were reprinted at 
liverpool in 1893. 

His portrait by the Hon. John Collier 
was presented to him on his retirement 


from active duties at University College, 
Liverpool, by his colleagues and students. 

The Willnun MitcheU Banks, lectureship 
in the liveipool University was founded 
and endowed by his fellow-citizens in his 
memory in 1905. 

[Lanoct, 1904, ii. 666 (with portrait) ; Brit. 

Journal, 1^, ii. 409 ; Liverpool Medioo- 
Chimrgioal Journal, Jan. 1906, p. 2; infor- 
mation kindly given by R. A. Biokerateth, 
Esq., F.R.C.S. ^g. ; personal knowledge.] 

D’A. P. 

BANNERMAJsr, Sir HENRY CAMP- 
BELL- (1836-1908), prime minister. [See 
Campbell-Bannerman.] 

BARDSLEY, JOHN WAREING (1836- 
1904), bishop of Carlislo, bom at Keighley 
on 29 March 1835, was eldest son of James 
Baidsley, hon. canon of Manchester, and 
Sarah, daughter of John Wareing of 
Oldham. Ho hod six brothors, all m holy 
orders. Educated at Burnley and after- 
wards at Manchester grammar school, he 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, whore he 
graduated B.A. on 8 March 1859, proceed- 
ing M.A. in 1865, and receiving the Lambeth 
degree of D.D. in 1887. He was ordainod 
deacon in 1859, becoming priest m 1860. 
Bardsley*s sympathies were with the 
evangelical paity, and he shared the views 
of the Islington Protestant Association, of 
which he was secretaiy (1861-4). He served 
curacies at Sale, Chesmro (185^60), at St. , 
Luke’s, liverpool (1860-4) and at St. John’s, 
Bootle (i864r-71). In 1871 ho accejpted the 
perpetual curacy of St. Saviour’s, Liverpool, 
where he acquired the reputation of an 
industrious organiser and a fluent preacher. 
On the formation of the new see of Liver- 
pool in 1880, bishop John Charles Ryle 
[q. V. SuppL 1] appointed Bardsley one of 
his ohaplai^ and ar^deacon of Warrington, 
In 1886 he was transferred to the arch- 
deaconry of liverpool Although 8 party 
man, Bardsley was no bh^t. He pw- 
formed bis archidiaconal vMtations with 
tact and vigour; and in more than one 
instance he enforced clerical discipline by 
coercive measures. 

In 1887 Bardsley was nominated by Lord 
Salisbury to the bishopric of Sodor and Man 
in succession to Dr. Rowley Hill [q. v.] 
and was consecrated in York Minster on 
24 Aug. 1887. His evangelioal views were 
in aocoidanoe with the traditfons of the 
Manx church ; and the mam featune of hM 
episcopate was the devebpment of the 
Bishop Wilson Theological Collage. On the 
death of Harvey Goodwin [q. v. SuppL II 
Bardsley was translated*' to the see <4 
Ctodide, and at his enthronement on 22 April 
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1892 he rablioly deolaied his intention of 
being the oiahop not of a party, but of the ‘ 
whole ohuroh. He was hdpfal and sym- 
pathetio to all his oleigy, who trusted him 
implicitljjr, and by prudent administration 
ho left little scope for extreme propaganda 
on either sido^ He was especially active 
in supporting the Diocesan Society and in 
organising in his diocese a systomatiiKd dergy 
sustentation fund. He died at Bose Castle, 
Carlisle, op. 14 Sept. 1904, and was buried at 
Raughton Head. 

In 1862 he married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Rev. Benjamin Powell of Bellingham 
Lodge, Wigan, and sister of Sir Francis 
Sharp Powell^ first baronet. He left two 
sons and three daughters. 

^though no profound nor exact scholar, 
Bardsley was a thorough and capable 
administrator. He travelled much in the 
East, especially in Palestine. 

B^des sermons Bardsley published : 1. 

* Counsels to Candidates for Confirmation,’ 
1882. 2. * Apostolic Succession,’ 1883. 

[The Times, 16 and 10 Sept. 1004 ; Guardian, 
21 Sept. 1904; Dublin University Calendar, 
1860 ; Grockford, Clerical Directory, 1002.J 

(4. S. W. 

BARING, THOMAS GEORGE, first 
Eaul of Nobtbbrook (1826-1004), states- 
man, bom at 16 Cumberland Street, 
London, on 22 Jan. 1826, was eldest son of 
Sir Francis Thornhill Baling, first Baron 
Northbrook \q. v.], and great-grandson of 
Sir Francis ^ring, first baronet [q. v.]. 
Hui mother was Jane, daughter of Sir 
George Grey, first baronet, and sister of 
Sir (%orge Grey, second baronet [q. v.], the 
whig statesman, to whose character tlmt of 
his nephew bore much resemblance. 

Thomas George Baring was educated 
privately and went at the age of seventeen 
to Oxford, where he entered as a gentle- 
man commoner at Christ Church in 1843, 
graduating B.A in 1846 with a second 
mass in the final olassioal schooL Nurtured 
in an atmosphere of whig polities and 
high official position, he was early drawn 
to public lue. On leaving Oxford he 
B&Fved a political apprentioeship in a 
variety of pnvate sooretaryshipe— to Henry 
Labondiere (afterwards Lord Taunton) 
[q. v.]^t Dublin and the board of trade, 
to his unde, Sir George Grey [q. v.] at the 
home office, and to Sir Gharles Wood 
(afterwards Viscount Halifax) [q. v.] at 
the board of oontroL In 18^, the 
of his marriage, his father succeeded to 
the family baronetcy and estates, induding 
Stratton in Hampshire, a place destined to 
oe his own home for forty years. In 1857 


Baring entered the House of Commons as 
w^ member for Peniyn and Falmoath. 
The liberal party had long been in power, 
and Baring served the government in a 
pcoession of subordinate posts. In 1867, 
in Lord^ Palmerston’s government, he 
became civil lord of the admiralty, and on 


1864, with a brief interlude m 1861 as 
under-seoretary at the war office. In 
1864 he went in the same capacity to the 
home office under his unde. Sir George 
Grey, and in April 1866 he was appointed 
secretary to the admiralty, going out of 
office with Lord RusseH’s amuinistration 
in Juno of same year. In Sept. 
1866 he succeeded his fkiher as secotid 
Lord Northbrook, and leaving the House 
of Commons devoted himself to the busi- 
ness of his estate and local affairs in 
Hampshire. 

In 1868 Northbrook was again recalled 
to office as under-secretary of state for 
war in Gladstone's first administration, 
and he took a leading share, under 
Edward (after^Tiidfl Viscount) Cardwell, 
in the reform and reorganisation of tho 
army. In this capacity it fell to his 
lot to pilot the reflation of the forces 
bill through tho House of Lords and to be 
an interest witness of the exciting strum^le 
which ended in the abolition of the purchSBe 
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India office under Sir Charles Wood until 


system by royal warrant. 

Lord Northbrook was now marked out 
for high office, and in February 1872, on 
the assassination of Lord Mayo [q. ▼.], 
ho accepted the governor-generalship ^ 
India, a country with which he had some 
hereditary oonnoction, his great-grand* 
father. Sir Francis Baring, fot baronet, 
having been chairman of the court of 
directors of the East India Company, while 
his own service at^ the India office had 
familiarised him with Indian problems. 
Lord Northbrook’s term m office 
gained for him the reputation of one of 
^e best and most suocessM of modim 
viceroys. He found in India a situation 
of considerable unrest, caused piinaipally 
by the energy with which neaessacy le- 
forms both in legislation and in mianoe and 
administration had been carried out since 
the mutiny, and notably by his piede- 
oessor. Lord Mayo. It was I ortanate te 
India that Lord N^orthbrook at once xeelised 
the necessity of what he called * steady 
ffovemment,^ in respect of both forem 
ind home poUoy. ffis first acts ifww Jfii- 
tended to remove the discontent which 
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had been aroused by the inorease of im- 
perial and looal taxation; and it was in 
the teeth of much expert opinion that he 
decided on the non-renewal of the income- 
tax, the disallowance of the Bengal munid- 
palities bill, and the modification of certain 
local imposts. Finance indeed he took 
under his special charge, and exercis^ a 
rigid and effective control over expenditure 
on public works, civil and military, with 
the result that during his four years* 
administration there was a surplus of 
ordinary revenue over expenditure of not 
leas than a million sterling without the 
imposition of now taxation, notwithstand- 
ing an expenditure of 6,306,6731. for famine, 
which had been charged against revenue. 

The Bengal famine was the most note- 
worthy occurrence of Northbrook’s vice- 
royalty, for not only was it the worst famine 
winch had arisen in India for at least a 
hundred years, but it was the first in which 
the state was able, by vast but w'oll-dosigned 
measures of relief, to save the lives of the 
population. These measures, taken under 
the direct supervision of the viceroy, who 
for eighteen months hardly left Calcutta, 
were (wrote Sir Evelyn Baring, aftei*wards 
Lord Cromer, then private secretary to 
Northbrook, liis second cousin) ‘ fully suc- 
cessful * ; and * The Times ’ gave expression 
to the general feeling, when it slat«i that 
to ^ Lord Northbrook belonged the high 
honour of commanding one of the greatest 
and noblest cam))aigns ever fought in 
India. As in his hnancial measures, so on 
this occasion b(« showed his strength of 
character by resisting the universal outcry 
for regulatiiig prices, stopping the operations 
of private traders, and preventing the 
export of rice. 

The only other incident which aroused 
much excitement or controversy was the 
deposition in 1876 of the Gaekwar of Baroda 
following upon the rare procedure of a 
commission of investigation, partly British 
and partly native, in connection with his 
alleged attempt to poison the resident, 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Robert) Phayre 
[q. V.] and the subsequent restoration of 
the native administration of the state in 
pursuance, of the non-annexation policy 
always ooi^Uy adhered to by Lord North- 
brook. 

The close of Lord Northbrook’s term 
was marked by a certain amount of friction 
between the government of India and Lord 
Salisbury [q. v. SuppL II], who had taken 
the place of the dulm of A^yll as secretaiy 
of state for India upon the fall of Glad- 
stone’s administration in 1874. Lord 


SolisbiOT, contrary to Northbrook’s views 
and wi^es, was inclined to exercise a 
more vigilant control from home than his 
predeoessor. The increasiiig use of the 
telegraph was in fact begimiing to revo- 
lutionise the relations between the two 
governments. On the question of Afghan- 
istan, Lord Salisbury, influenced by the 
Russophobiat views of Sir Bartle Frere 
[q. v.] and Sir Henry RawUnson [q. v.], 
put forward a proposal in his despatch 
of 22 Jan. 1875 for placing British agents 
at Herat and possibly at Kandahar, for 
the purpose of supplying the British 
government with infonnation. Lord 
Northbrook, who deprecated the alarmist 
views put forward from home, and was 
firmly opposed to anything like external 
aggression, more especially in the direction 
of Afghanistan, remained as usual open- 
minded as to this suggestion until he had 
satisfied himself by careful inquiries from 
the best qualified sources ; he finally oame 
to the conclusion that the proposed action 
would be impolitic except with the full 
consent of the Ameer, which he Lad reason 
to believe would not lie given. No further 
steps wore taken in this direction, until 
Lord Lytton [q. v.] succeeded Lord North- 
brook as viceroy. Meanwhile another 
question, that connected with the tariff and 
the cotton duties, led to a more serious col- 
lision of opinion, in which Lord Northbrook, 
though a convinced freetrader in principle, 
stood out os a champion of Indian interests 
against the pressure from Lord Salisbury 
and the homo government in favour of a 
remission of the duties against Lancashire 
goods. By this time Lord Northbrook 
had decided on private grounds to resign 
his office, and he only remained in Indna 
until the conclusion of the visit of King 
Edward VII, then Prinoe of Wales, in the 
winter of 1875-6, a fitting climax to his 
viceroyalty. He left India on 15 April 
1876. 

The dulingmshing mark of Lord North- 
brook’s rule was, apart from his administra- 
tive capacity, Yoa determination to guide 
himself by the wishes of the population at 
la|^ so far OB he could asoertain them. 
His genuine feeling for thenatiyeBy to whom 
his strict impartiality and the syAp^thy 
which nnderlay his reserve strongly ap- 
pealed, procured him the title of * The just 
Northbrook.’ 

An earldom was conferred on him in 
recognition of his work in India on 10 June 
1876. On his return home. Lord North- 
brook’s first care, having inherited a lergo 
(ortuney a house in Hamilton Flaoe* m 
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a great oolleotion of pictures from his 
uncle, Thomas Baring U790-1878], M.B. 
for Huntm^on, was to reorganise his 
private life both in Londqp and at Strat- 
ton. While his . own party remained in 
opposition, he was again able to attend to 
the duties and occupation of a country 
gentleman. Much as he deprecated party 
conflict on Indian questions, the develop- 
ment of the Afghan imbroglio under his suc- 
cessor, Lord Lytton, foro^ him by degrees 
to take a prominent part in the controversy ; 
and even if it be admitted that the Lawrence 
policy of complete non-interference had 
practically broken down before Lord North- 
brook left India, the disastrous results of 
the ‘counter-policy as actually pursued 
completely vindicated Northbruok^s fore- 
sight and courage in the line he took on this 
question. 

On the accession to office of Gladstone 
in 1880, Lord Northbrook was appointed 
first lord of the admiralty. At the 
same time ho became the principal adviser 
of the cabinet on Indian questions, and 
later on, when Sir Evelyn Baring, his 
cousin, was consul-general at Cairo, on 
Egyptian policy also. He was one of the 
four ministers — Lord Granville, l/)ni 

Kimberley, and Sir Charles I)ilko were the 
other three — who were directly responsible 
for the despatch of General Gordon [<1- '’’•J 
to the Soudan, a step which he aXler- 
wards admitted to have been a * terrible 
mistake.’ In Sept. 1884 he wont to Cairo as a 
special commissioner to advise the govern- 
ment on the * present situation in Egypt,* 
and especially on the 'present exigencies 
of Egyptian finance,* and in the reports 
brou^t home by him in the following 
November he definitely ranged himself on 
the^ side oi sin^e British control, with all 
which that conclusion implied. His col- 
leagues, however, did not accept his plan of 
reorganisation, and though he remained a 
member of the government for the short 
remainder of its term, his relations ^th 
Gladstone became from that time 
markedly less cordial. He had returned ' 
from Egypt to find himjielf the object of 
serious attack on account of the amtation 
started jm the * Pall Mall Gazette’ oy Mr, 
Stead’s articles on ' The Truth about the 
Navy,’ which resulted in the decision of the 
govenunent, in Lord Northbrook’s absence, 
to introduoe a programme of expenditure 
on shipbuilding. As a matter ox fact the 
board, headed by Lord Northbrook and 
advis^ by Sir Cooper Key [q, v.], had, 
M Admiral Oolomb, the biographer of the 
wxote^ taken more dedded steps in 


morganising the navy 'than perhaps any 
board which preceded it,‘ and teohnioal 
opinion has long since vindicated Lord 
Northbrook from any suspicion of neglect 
or supinenesB. The fall of Gladstone’s 
administration in June 1885 marked tke 
close of Lord Northbrook’s official caieer, 
although he refused high office in the 
cabinet on two subsequent occasions. In 
February 1886 Gladstone offered him 
the choice of the lord -lieutenancy of 
Ireland or the lord-presidentship of the 
council, but bis Egyptian experience had 
decided him never again to serve under 
GladHtone, and though he n^tained an open 
mind on the Irish question longer than 
man^ of his old colloaguos, ho was already 
moving lo^va^d^ the liberal unionist position 
of strong hostility to the homo rule solution, 
which he adopted on the production of 
Gladstone’s bill in 1886. In December 
1886, upon Lord KandolpK Churchill’s 
resignation, he declinisl a suggestion that 
he should joiu T^ord Salisbury’s cabinet 
with George Joachim (afterwards Viscount) 
Goschen [q. v. Suppl. II J, preferring with 
the rest ol his old colleagues to support the 
government from \iithout When the time 
arrived, in 1895, fora unionist coalition, it 
was too late for Jiim to re-enter the political 
arena and take office with the loador 
with whom throughout his political career 
ho was much in sympathy, the Duke of 
Devonshire [q. v. Suppl. II]. He retained, 
moreover, strong liberal sympathies, which 
ho showed at the close of his life by with- 
drawing his 8U})port from the unionist 
party in 1903 at the commencement of the 
agitation in favour of tariff reform. 

After the break-up of the liberal party 
in 1886, Lord Northbrook, living much at 
Stratton, found himself increasingly in- 
volved in the business of local adnu^tia- 
tion. As a member of the committee of 
quarter sessions he took a leading part in 
the arrangements for the triouffer of 
authority to the new Hampshire county 
council under the Local Government Act of 
1888 ; he became chairman of the finance 
committee of the county council, and in 
1894, on Lord Basing’s death, he yielded, 
though with reluctance, to the unanimous 
wish of his colleagues that he should aooept 
the chairmanship of the council which fie 
held until his death. In 1889 he had been 
elected to the ancient office of h^h steward 
of Winchester, and in the following; year he 
succeeded Lord Carnarvon as lord-heateiiant 
of BLampshire. In these variona capacities, 
his courteous dignity, his foioe of character, 
known impartiality, his complete 
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mastery of detaj]^ and his financial ability 
enabled him to render oonspiouous service. 
Lord Northbrook died after a short illness 
at Stratton on 15 Nov. 1904, and was 
buried at Micheldever church. 

‘ Lord Northbrook belonged to the best 
type of whig statesmanship. Trained 
from boyhood to political life he had, like 
other men of position and fortune in his 
generation, a mgh ideal of citizenship and 
public spirit, and both as a statesman and 
country gentleman loft an example of 
energy and capacity expended in the 
service of his fellow-men. He had a re- 
markable aptitude for official business and 
especially for finance. His judgment was 
sound, and though naturally quick and 
vivacious in temperament he was eminently 
fairminded and impartial, and took the 
utmost pains to ii^orm himself by ex- 
haustive study and inquiry on the merits 
of any political or administrative question 
with wmoh he had to deal. Ho had 
little power of speaking and was shy and 
reserve in manner, but he had great 
self-relianos, wide sympathies, and much 
natural dimity. Travelling, sketching, 
fishing, and in oarher life hunting, were his 
favourite recreations ; he was a lover of 
books and reading and of art and 
pictures, of which ho was a highly com- 
petent judge. 

Lord Northbrook married in September 
1848 Elizabeth Harriet, daughter of Henry 
Charles Sturt of Cricihel, who died on 3 June 
1867. There were throe children of the 
marriage, two sons, of whom the elder 
gnooeeded as second Earl of Northbrook in 
1904, and the second, Arthur, was drowned 
when serving as a midshipman on board 
H.M.8. Captain in 1870, and one daughter. 
Lady Jane Emma, who from her thirteenth 
year was her father's constant companion. 
<*She accompanied him to India, whore at 
a very early age she acted as hostess for the 
viceroy with tact and success, and her 
marriage in 1890 to Col. the Hon. Henry 
Ceorge Lewis, third son of John Crichton, 
third e^L^f Erne, caused little interruption 
to their iS^long intercourse. 

The prinoiml portraits are a water-colour 
drawing of Lord Northbrook as a young 
man, by George Richmond, R.A., at Netley 
Castle, Hampshire, a drawing by H. T. 
Wells, R.A., for Grillion's Gub, a portrait 
in peer’s robes by W. W. Ouless, B.A., at 
Government House, Calcutta (a copy at 
Stratton), and a portrait painted in 1903 
by A. S. Cope, B.A., in the Coimty Hall 
^at Winohester (copy at Stratton). There 
is also at Calcutta a bronze statue of 


Lord Northbrook in the robes of a QMSJL, 
by Sir Edgar Boehm. Cartoon portraits 
are in * Vanity Fair ’ 1876 and 18^. 

[MiemoiT by the present writer wjth the aid 
of Lord Northbrook’s family, and based on 
private papers and official documents, 1908 ; 
see also Sir Henry Cotton, Indian and Home 
Memories, 1911.] B. M. 

BARKER, THOMAS (1838-1907), pro- 
fessor of matbematioB, bom oa9 Sept. 1638, 
was son of Thomas Barker, farmer, of 
Muroar, Balgonie, near Aberdeen, and of 
his wife Margaret. Three other obildren 
died in inianoy. Ho was educated at the 
grammar sohool, Aberdeen, and at King’s 
College in the some town, where he 
graduated in 1857 with great distinction in 
mathematics. He entei^ Trinity Collie, 
Cambridge, as minor scholar and subsizar 
in 1858, became foundation scholar in 
1860, Sheepshanks astronomical exhibi- 
tioner in 1861, and come out in the mathe- 
matical tnpos of 1862 as senior wrangler ; 
ho was also first Smith’s prizeman. He 
was elected to a fellowship in the autumn 
of 1862, and was assistant tutor of Trinity 
till 1865, when ho was appointed professor 
of pure mathematics in the Owens CbU^, 
Manchester. He hold this post for twenty 
years, during which the college advanced 
greatly both in resources and in public 
estimation. To this progress Barker’s high 
repute as a teacher greatly oontributed. 

Barker’s ideals as a mathematician 
differed much from those that were current 
in most colleges and universities of the 
country at the time. He was a follower of 
lie Morgan and Boole ; like them he was 
interci»t^ in the logical basis rather them 
m the applications of mathematics, and he 
endeavoured to set forth the prooessos of 
mathematical reasoning as a connected 
system from their foundation. His pre- 
sentment of the subject was oonsequently 
not attractive to Quinary students, hut 
on the more gifted minds which came 
under his influence it made a deep im- 

ression. His severely critioal habit made 

im diffident of publication, but his success 
as a teacher is attested by the numhw of 
distinguished pupils on whom he exercised 
a great and possibly a determinmg in- 
fluence. These include John Hopkinson, 
[q. V. Suppl. I], J. H. Pojptmg, A 
Schuster, and Sir Joseph John Thomson. 

After resignation of bis chair in 1885 he 
lived in tranquil retirement, first at Whaley 
Bridge and afterwards at Buxton. His 
mathematical interests were varied by 
an almost passionate study of cryptogomio 
botany. He died unmarried at Buxton 
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on siO ^OT. 1907, and was buried in the 
Manchester southern cemetery. By his 
will he pioyided for the foundation in the 
XJniveimty of Manchester of a prof essoraMp 
of cryptogamic botany, and for the endow- 
ment of bursaries for poor students in 
mathematics and botany. 

[The Times, 22 Nov. 1907, 7 Deo. (will) ; 
Manchester Guardian, 23 Nov. 1907; Man- 
chester Univ. Mag., Dec. 1907. J U. Ir-B. 

BARLOW, WILLIAM HAGQER 

(1833-1908), dean of Peterborough, bom 
at Matlock on 5 May 1833, was younger son 
(of five children) of Heniy Barlow, curate in | 
ohaiue of Dethick, near Matlock, and alter- i 
wapls vicar of Pittsmoor, 8 heffield, by his I 
wife Elizabeth, only daughter of John * 
Hagger, of Sheffield. William, sent first 
to the grammar school and then to the 
collegiate school at Sheffield, non a school 
exhibition and a scholarship in classics at 
St. John's College, Cambridge, where he 
matriculated in October 1853. He took 
honours in four triposes — ^a rare achievement 
(16th junior optime and third in second class, 
classical tripos, 1857 ; second in first class, 
moral sciences tripos, and second class m 
theologiotd examinations, 1858). He also 
won the Cams Greek Te<>tament (bachelors*) 
prize, 1858. He proceeded M.A. 1860, and 
B.D. 1875. Incorporated M.A. of Oxford 
through Christ Church (1874), ho prooi^oded 
B.D. and D.D. there in 1895. 

Barlow was ordained deacon on 30 May 
1858 and priest on 10 June 1859, serving the 
curacy of St James, Bristol. \^en the new 
ecclesiastical district of St. Bartholomew 
was formed out of this poor parish and 
a church built in 1861, he was the first 
vicar (1861-73). After a brief incumbency 
of St. Ebbe's, Oxford (1873-5), he was 
appointed in 1875 by the committee of the 
Church Missionary Society principal of their 
college, in Upj^r Street, Islington, for the 
training of missionaries Barlow quickly 
succeeded in improving the numbers and 
course of training. In 1883 he helped 
to collect 18,0002. for the enlaigement 
of the society’s headquarters in Sedisbury 
Square. 

Ill 1882 Barlow was appointed vicar of 
St James, Clapham, and in 1887 was 
promoted by the trustees at the wish of 
the evangelical leaders to the vicarage of 
Islington, the * blue ribbon * of their 
patronage. Barlow’s tenure of this im- 
portant benefice greatly strengthened his 
infiuenoe as an evangelical leader. He was 
made trustee of the Peaohe, tiie Aston, and 
the Sellwood Church Patronage Trusts, 
which governed about 200 English and 
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Wd^ih benefices. The anmijid Islington 
Oierioal Meeting, founded in a small way 
at the vicarage by Bishop Daniel Wilson 
[q. v.] in 1827, greatly expanded after 
Eiarlow took the management of it m 1888, 
and it became the rallying-point of the 
evangelicals. From 1887 to 1894 he was 
official chairman of the Islington Vestry* 
and when the local government act, 1894» 
took awav the right of the vicar, Ibe vestry 
oontinuea tn elect him to the ^air 189&- 
1809, entitling him to be J.P. for London. 

Barlow, who was made a prebendary 
in St. Paul’s cathedral by Bishop Creighton 
in 1898, accepted in MaV 1001 Lord Salis- 
bury’s ofier of the deanery of Peterborou^. 
Though a convinced evangelical, lie 
attempted no changes in the manner of 
service at the cathe&al, contenting himtelf 
with taking the ‘north-end’ position at 
Holv Communion. He raised money for 
further repairs in the north transept and 
I the clerestory of the choir. 

Wlulu actively engaged in the manage- 
ment ol the chiof evangelical, missionaTy, 
and educational institutions, he was a 
l member of Bishop Creighton’s round-table 
conference at Fulham Palace on the Holy 
Cf»mmunion (1900) ; served on the prayer- 
I book revision committee of the lower 
I house of Canterbury convocation which 
I was appointed on 15 February 1907 ; was 
I examining chaplain (1883-1900) to Dr. J. G. 
Ryle [a, t. Suppl. IJ, bishop of Liverpool, 
and select preacher both at Oxford and 
I Cambridge. He mainly owed his wide in- 
fiuenco to his shrewdness in counsel, hia 
I knowledge of men, and his ability to draw 
out opinions from others without parading 
his own. He died at Peterborough ou 
10 May 1908, and was buried beside his 
wife on the south side of the cathedral. 

A portrait in oils is at the deanery. 

Barlow married on 15 Aug. 1861 Eliza 
Mary, eldest daughter of Edward Pote 
WiUiams, of Upton Park, Slough. She 
died at Peterborough on 4 Oct. 1005. They 
had throe sons and three daughters. Tim 
eldest son, Henry Theodore ^dward 
inflow (1862-1906), was honoraiwanon of 
Carlisle, and rector of Ijawford, I&ex. The 
second son, Clement Anderwn Montara, 
LL.D., was elected unionist M.P. loz 
South Salford m December 1910. 

[Life of W. H. Barlow, by Margaret Barlow 
(with portraits), 1910; E. Stock, History of 
Church Missionary Society, 1899, vol. iii. 5 
E. Stock, My Recollections, 1909, pp. 75-6, 
&c. ; The Times, 11 May 1908; The Times 
Literary Supplement, 17 November 1910, 
p. 447; Record, 16 May 1908; Oookford, 
1908 ; private information.]' E. H, P. 

a 
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BARLOW, WILLIAM HENRY (1812- 
1902), dvil engmMT, bom at Woolwiob 
on 10 May 1812, was younger eon of Peter 
Barlow [q, y.] and brother of Peter William 
Barlow [q. v. SuppL 1]. After educa- 
tion at home by hjus father he received 
three years’ practical training, at first 
in the machinery department of Woolwich 
dockyard, and then at the London Docks 
under Henry Robinson Palmer, the en- 
gineer-in-ohief. At twenty he was sent 
by Messrs. Maudslay and Field to Constan- 
tmople, where he spent six years on the 
erection of machinery and buildings for 
the manufaeture of ordnance for the IMrkish 
govomment. For the Porte he also 
reported on the lighthouses at the mouth 
of the Bosporus in the Black Sea, and the 
work suggested a paper, which he com- 
municate to the Royal Society, on the 
adaptation of different modes ot illumin- 
ating lighthouses (Phil, Trana, 1837, p. 211), 
For his services in Turkey he was decorated 
with the order of the Nischan-el-lftikar. 
On returning to England in 1838 he 
became assistant engineer on the con- 
struction of the Manchester and Bir- 
mingham railway, in 1842 resident 
engineer on the Midland Counties railway, 
and in 1844 resident engineor to the 
North Midland and the other lines which 
were amalgamated during that year to 
form the Midland railway. Of the Mid- 
land railway he became principal engineer- 
in-charge, and in 1857 he removed as the 
company’s consulting engineer from Derby 
to London. The saddleback form of 
rail which bears his name was invented by 
him during this period (of. his patent 
No. 12438 of 1849); and between 1844 
and 1886 he took out, either alone or in 
conjunction with others, several other 
patents relating to permanent way. In 
1862-9 Barlow, who carried out many 
improvements of the Midland railway, laid 
out and constructed the southern portion 
of the London and Bedford line, including 
8t. Pancras Station with its fine roof 
(opened 1 Oct 1868; oL Froc, Inst, Civ, 
Eng. XXX, 78). Meanwhile in 1860 he 
designed, with Sir John Hawkshaw [q. v. 
Suppl. 1], the completion of the CLitton 
suspension bridge (cf. ib, xXvi. 243). 

Goncuirentiy with his constructional 
work Barlow carried on many scientific 
researches. In 1847 he observed certain 
spontaneous diurnal deflections of the 
needles of railway telegraph-instruments, 
as well M spasmodic movements correspon- 
ding with magnetic storms. These he 
attributed to electric currents on the 


earth’s surface (of. bis paper in PML Trana, 
1849, p. 61). Another communication to 
the Royal Society in 1874 (Froc, xxii.^ 
277) describes the ‘ logograph,’ an instru-* 
ment which he devised for recording graphi- 
cally the sound waves caused by the human 
voice, and which was a forerunner of the 
telephone and phonograph. But bis chief 
soientifio inquiries concerned the theory of 
structures. In 1846 he presented to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Froc, v. 
162) a paper ' On the Existence (practi- 
cally) ol the line of Equal Horizontal 
Thwt in Arches, and the Mode of deter- 
mining it by G^metrical Construction.* 
Later he investigated practically the 
strength of beams (cf. three papers in 
PhU. Trans. 1865, p. 226 ; ib. 1857, p. 463 ; 
and Proc, B,8, xviii. 345). In 1859 he 
made experiments on continuous beams, 
which in^cated the advantages ot increas- 
ing the depth ot such beams over the points 
ot support (cf. his patent Mo. 908 of 1859). 

Barlow was often consulted on engineer- 
ing principles, as well as on large structural 
designs. Ho was a member of a com- 
mittee of engineers tormod in 1868 to 
investigate the applicability of steel to 
’ structures, and alter he had urged the 
advantages of steel in his address to the 
mechanical science section of the British 
Association in 1873, the board of tn^e 
appointed a committee of inquiry (on which 
he served) which recommended (1877) the 
6J tons limit of working-Btress for steel. 
Barlow was a member of the court of 
inquiry into the Tay bridge disaster (1879) 
which counselled a precise calculation of 
the stresses due to wind-pressure, and he 
served on the board of trade committee 
which defined an allowance of 56 lbs. per 
square foot for such pressure. 

(Consulted by the directors of the North 
British railway in regard to reconstruction 
of the Tay bridge, he recommended an 
independent viaduct, which was commenced 
in 1882 and opened tor traffic 20 June 1887 
(for a description by Barlow’s son, Crawford, 
see Froc. Inst. Civil Eng. 1888, xdv. 87). 

Barlow was one of three oopsulting 
engineers to whom the railway compames 
concerned referred the question of bridging 
the Forth after the collapse of the Tay 
bridge [cl. art. Fowlxb, Sir JOEK, Suppl IJ, 
and he submitted two designs (suspension 
bridges with braced chains) ; but the type 
of bridge proposed by (Sir) Benjamin Baker 
[q. V. Suppl Uj was adopted, with certain 
modificaUons in the piers to meet objections 
taken by Barlow. 

Barlow attained a chief place in his 
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mfession. Of the Institution of Givil 
Engineen he became a member on 1 April 
1846 ; he was elected to the council in 1863, 
and was president in 1879>80 (Address in 
* Proc» Inst, Civ, Eng, lx. 2). He received 
in 1849 a Telford medal for a paper 
* On the Construction of the Permanent 
Way of Railways, &c.’ (Proc, Inst, Civ, 
Eng, ix, 387). He was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society on 6 June 1860, and 
was a vice-president in 1880-1. In 1889 
he was elected an honorary member of 
the Sooi4t4 des Ingt^n'eurs civile de France. 
In 1881 he and Sir Frederick Bramwell 
. [q. V. Suppl. IIJ were appointed ihc first 
civil members of the ordnance committee. 
Ho* was one of the judgf»*A of the centennial 
exhibition at Philadelphia in 1876; was 
elected a member of the Athenaeum club 
hmori8 enuaa in 1881 ; and was a lient - 
colonel in the engineer and railway volun- 
tecT staff cor])8. 

Barlow practised from 1867 to 1860 
at 19 Great George* Street, AWstminster, 
and from 1866 onwards at 2 Old Palace 


* converted,’ the date of conversion being, 
according to an entry in his Bible, 26 
1862. Soon after, he devoted his spare 
time to preaching and evangeli^g work 
in Dublin slums, until the call came to him 
to go as a missionary to China. 

With a view to that work, he came to 
London in April 1866 and settled in Cobum 
Street, Stepney, under the guidance of the 
Rev. HudHon Taylor, the founder of the 
China Inland Mission, and of Heni^ Grattan 
Guinness [q. v. Suppl. IIJ., In Oct. 1866 
I he cnt(^red the I^ndon Hospital as a 
missionary medical student, becoming a 
licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons 
Edinburgh on 31 M^ch 1876 and a fellow 
on 1 6 April 1879. Whilst pursuing his studies 
in East London he joined the Ernest Street 
ragged school and became suporintbn- 
I dent. Ho pn*ached in the open air, visited 
' common lr)dging-houBe8 and slums, and 
volunteered lor seivico vin the Strict 
during the cholera epidemic of 1866-7. 

< Whilst thus engaged he was impressed by 
I tbe number oi homeless and necessitouB 


Yard. In 1874 he took into partnership children in the East End, and he gave up 
his s(^cond son, Crawford, and Ids assistant, his intention of going to China in order 
Mr. 0. B. Baker. to devote himself to their interests. On 

He died on 12 Nov. 1902 at his residence, 15 July 1867 he founded the East End 
High Combe, Old Charlton, lie married Juvenile MisEdon for the care of friendless 
Selina Crawford, daughter of W. Cafim, of and destituto children. The work rapidly 
the Royal Arsenal, by whom he had four developed, and in December 1870, under 
sons and two daughters. His portrait in the patronage of Lord ShaftCBbury. he 
oils, by ihc Hon. John Collier, is at the opened a boys’ home at 18 Stepney Cause- 
Institution of Civil Engineers. way to provide for destitute lads. This 

[Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng., vol. cli. : Men and institution developed into the immense 
Women of the Time, 1899.] W. F. S. organisation known as ‘Dr. Bamardo’s 
BARNARDO, THOMAS JOHN (1845- Homes.’ His next stejp was to purchase, 
1905), philanthropist, bom in Dublin on in 1873, a notorious public-house known as 
4 July 1845, w'as younger son of John * Edinburgh Castle,’ lamehouse, and to 
Michaelis Barnardo, who, bom at Hamburg convert it into a mission church and coffee 
in 1800, had settled in Dublin as a whole- palace for working-men, which became 
sale furrier and had become a natuialised th(* centre of his evangelistio work. The 
British subject. The Barnardo family, of ‘ Dublin Castle,’ Mile End, was similarly 
Spanish origin, left Spain fur Germany in treated in 1876. In 1874 Barnardo opened 
the eighteenth century on account of a receiving house for girls, and on 9 July 
religious persecution by the catholic church. 1876 he started the Girls* Village Home, 
Thomas John’s mother was the daughter BarkingBide, Essex, with church and schools, 
of Andrew Drinkwater, who belonged On 20 Aug. 1882 he sent for the first time 
to an old quakor family, long settled in a party of boys, and a year later a party 
Ireland. Sho was a woman ot strong of girls, to Canada for training and (^tie- 
religious convictions and exercised abiding ment there. In 1887 he established offices 
influence upon her family. The son, after in Toronto, Canada, with distributing homes 
attending private schools in Dublin kept and an industrial farm. In 1886 he adopted 
by the Rev. A. Andrews and the Rev. J. in England the boarding-out system as an 
Dundas, became at fourteen a clerk in a integral part of his scheme. the same 
wine merchant’s office in his native city, year he opened the Babies’ Castle at Hawk- 
but he subsequently gave up the employ- hurst, Kent, for 100 infants (9 Aug.), 
ment on growing convinced of the evils of ^mardo’s work grew with amasing 
intemperance. During Hie proteatant re- rapidity, both at home and in Canada, untO 
ligious revival in Dublin of 1862 he was the waif and destitute children in his daily 
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charge numbered about 8000. Before his 
death in 1005 he had rescued and trained 
69,384 destitute children and had other- 
wise assisted as many as 260,000 children 
in want. Over ninety homos and agencies 
were founded and maintained by him. 
The Young Helpers’ League wmch he 
formed in 1891, under the patronage of 
Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, 
who became the first president, and later of 
Queen Alexandra, aimed at banding together 
the children of the rich in the service of 
the sick and suffering poor. The income 
of the homes was wholly drawn from 
voluntary sources, and rose from 214f. 15^. 
in 1866 to 196,286/. 11a. in 1905, making 
a total of nearly 3,600,000/. 

In 1877 charges reflecting on Bamardo’s 
dismterestedness and go(^ management 
were submitted to arbitration and fully 
refuted. He then conveyed the pro- 
perty to trustees. On 20 April 1899 the 
homes were incorporated under the Com- 
panies Act, and became known as *The 
National Incorporated Association for the 
Reclamation of Destitute Waif Gliildren, 
otherwise known as Dr. Bamardo’s 
Homes.” ’ In 1903 Queen Alexandra 
accepted the office of patron. The cardinal 
principle of Bamardo’s homes, ‘ No destitute 
child ever refused admission,’ was never 
forsaken even when his financial resources 
wera temporarily exhausted. The religious 
teaching ot the homes was stated in the 
titlo-de^s to be piotestant, and every child 
admitted into the homes was to be bi ought 
up in the protostant faith. Barnardo fre- 
quently came into conflict in the law courts 
with Roman catholic authorities, who 
claimed to recover from the homes cliildren 
of catholic parentage. Between 1889 and 
1891 Barnardo was involved in much 
litigation on such grounds. Ultimately an 
equitable agreement was reached without 
prejudice to the protestant character of 
the homes. 

Barnardo died at Surbiton on 19 Sept. 
1905 from heart failure. In a message of 
condolence from King Edward VII and 
Queen Alexandra ho was called 'that 
great philanthropist.’ A public funeral 
was accorded him at his Girb’ Village 
Homo, Barkingsidc. There a memorial 
room was opened on 30 June 1906, and 
on Founder’s Day, 1908, a beautiful monu- 
ment fashioned by Sir George Frampton, 
R.A., who gave his services gratuitously, 
was erected over his tomb. A national 
memorial was organised to free his homes 
from debt, and their prosperity is now 
firmly CBtabhs]u>d. 


On 17 June 1873 he married Syiie 
Louise, only daughter of William Ehuslie 
of Lloyds and Richmond, Surrey, who, 
survives him with two sons and two 
daughters. Three sons predeceased him. * 

[Memoirs of the late Dr. Barnardo, by Mrs. 
Barnardo and Rev. James Marchant, sooxetary 
of the National Momonal Council, 1907 ; 
original books and documents in Dr. Barnaido’s 
Homes; private Bouroes.] J. M-r. 

BAJINES, ROBERT (1817-1907), 
obstetric physician, bom at Norwich on 
4 Sept. 1817, Was second son and second 
child of the six children of Philip Barnes, 
an architect and one of the founders of 
the Royal Botanic Society of London, by 
his wife Hornet Futter, daughter of a 
Norfolk squire. The father, also of an 
old Norfolk family, claimed descent from 
Robert Barnes [q. v.], the Marian martyr. 
Educatf'd at Bruges from 1826 to 1830 and at 
home, where one of his tutors was George 
Borrow, author of 'The Bible in Spain,’ 
Barnes began his medical career in 1832 
as an apprentice in Norwich to Dr. Richard 
Gnffin, founder ot an association of poor- 
law medical men. When his family 
moved to London ho eontinnod his medico 
work at University College, the Windmill 
Street school, and at Si. (forge’s Hospital. 
Aftei becoming M.R.C.S. in 1842 he spent 
a year in Pans, where he paid much atten- 
tion to mental diseases ; on his return to 
London after unsuccessfully competing for 
the post of resident physician at Bethlehem 
Royal Hospital, ho settled in general 
practice in Netting Hill and engaged in 
hterary work on the ' Lancet. ’ His am bition 
was to become a medical teacher. Ho 
soon lectured at the Hunterian School of 
Medicine and on forensic medicine at 
DiTiuott’s School, and was obstetric surgeon 
to the Western general dispensary. He 
graduated M.D. London in 1848, and in 
1853 became L.R.C.P. and in 1859 F.R.C.P. 

On 1 April 1869 Barnes was olected 
assistant otetetric physician, and on 14 July 
1863 obstetric physician, to the London 
Hospital. From the London Hospital he 
passed on 24 April 1865 to a like post 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, where he had 
lectured on midwifery sinoe April 1862. 
In 1876 he left St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
where he was dean of the medical scnool, 
to become obstetric physician at St. George’s 
Hospital; there he was elected consulting 
obstetric physician in 1886. He thus had 
the rare distinction of lecturing on mid- 
wifery at three great medical schools in 
London. He had also acted as p^sioian 
tc the Seamen’s Hospital, the East London 
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Hospital for Childron, and the Royal 
Hatemity Hospital 

Barnes took a prominent part in found- 
ing the Obstetrioal ^dety of London in 
1858 and was president in 1865-6. But 
a dispute with the oounoil of this society 
led in 1884 to establish the British 
Gynasoologioal Society, of which he was 
honorary president until his death. The 
justification of the schism was the 
antagonism of the old society to the per- 
formance of ovaiiotomy and other im- 
portant opt'ratinns by obsU'tricians. 
was one of the pioneers of operati\o 
gynaecology, and the cause he a<wooaicd 
gained the day. The two bucioiics wf»ie 
united in the obstetrical and g 3 ma>cologi( al 
section of the Royal Society of Medicine 
in 1907. 

At the College of Physicians 
delivered the Lumleian lecture-. ‘Hu Cou- 
vulsivo J)ise,iM‘s in \Vo!n<*Ti in 187H and 
was censoi (1877-8) lie was <doctod 
honorary lellow of the Iloyal Colk^ge *)f 
Surgeons in 1883 ; of the Medical Socioly 
of Tiondon in 1893 (ho had given the Lcit- 
c^oniian lectures m 1858), and of the Royal 
Med'c'al and Clururgi(‘al Society at the 
centenary meeting of 1905. 

A leading teacher and gyn<oO()logist 
in London, Barnes was a iival of J«uih« 
Matthews Duncan [q. v. Suppl. I] both in 
debates at the Obstetrical Society and in 
practice. One of the first to work ITt the 
mmute pathology oi obstetrics, he influenced 
the progress of obstetric medicine. His 
name has been attached to an obstetric in- 
strument and to a curve of the pelvis. He 
expressed with decision his very definite 
opinions, and his mental and physical 
vigour was shown by his learning Spanish 
when over eighty-five and by rowing out 
to sea and bathing from the boat until he 
was eighty-nine. He was a director of the 
Prudential Assurance Company (1848-9 ; 
1884-1907), amassed a considerable fortune, 
and gave liberally to medical institutions, 
among others to the medical school of 
St. George’s Hospital, where the pathological 
laboratory is c^ed after liim. He died 
at Eastbourne on 12 May 1907, and was 
buried there. A portrait by Horsburgh 
is in possession of his family. 

Bam^s married : (1) Ehza Fawkener, 
daughter of a London solicitor ; (2) Alice 
Mania, daughter of Captain W. G. Hughes, 
of Carmarthenshire, D.L. and J.P. for 
that county. By his first wife he had one 
son, 1^. B. S. Fanoourt Barnes, and two 
daughters, and by his second wife one son 
and one daughter* 


Besides thirty-two papers m the * Trans- 
actions of the Obstetrical Moiety,* and an 
offioiid report on scurvy at the Seamen’s 
Hospital, 1864, Barnes was author of: 

1. ‘ Obstetrical Operations,’ 1870 : 3rd ed. 
1876; translate into French. 2. 'Medical 
and Surgical Diseases of Womei/ 1873; 
translated into French. 3. ’Obstetric 
Medicine and Surgery,* 2 vols. (with his 
son, Fanoourt Barnes), 1884. 4. ’Causes 
of Puerperal Fever,’ 1887. 

[Bnt. Med. Journ . J907, n. 1221 ; mfornia- 
tioii fiom his Mon m law, If. Bubinaon, M.D.J 

H. D. R. 

B A R 11 E T T. Wn^ON [originaUy 
WniuM l[E^Bv J (1846 1904), actor 
and dramatist, born at the Manor 
Hou^(‘ l«\\rm, near Chelmsford, Essex, 
on IS Fib. 1846, was eldest son of 
Georgi Barrett, a lajmer, by his wife 4nd 
eoiisin Charlotte Mary Wood. I'ho family 
was ot old Hertfordshire des((rA^t. Two 
brothers, Ceorgo EdAvaidv (1848k-1894), an 
excellent low' comedian, and Robert 
Roville (d. 1893), with a sister, Mary 
Brunell, woro also on the stage, and the 
tliree were in 1872 members of Barrett’s 
travolhng company. 

Owmg to family reverses, Barrett began 
life as a printer in London, but in 1864 made ' 
lus lirsi appearance on the stage at the 
Theatre Royal, Halifax, where he was 
engaged for ’ general utility.’ He was 
seen three montlis later at the Adelphj 
theatre, LiveriM>ul, and shortly afterwam, 
purchasing a ’ fit-up ’ theatre, he started 
management at Burnley in Lancashire 
witli disabtrouB results. Returning to 
stock work, he played ‘ the heavy business * 
.it Nottingham, under Mrs. Saville. At 
Aberdeen ho mot on a starring visit 
Carolme Heath (1835-1887), actress and 
reader to the Queen, and after a short 
wooing he married her at Brechin on 31 
July 1866. For many years ho lent support 
to his waie’s leading rdles, and her reputation 
overshadowed his. 

On 26 June 1867, at the Surrey theatre, 
London, Barrett played at very short 
notice Tom Robinson in ‘ It’s never too late 
to mend/ m place ot Richard Shepherd, 
the actor manager, who had lost his voice. 
On 29 June he performed Archibald 
Carlyle to Miss Heath’s Lady Isabelle in 
‘ East Lynne.’ In this role he was 
welcomed by the press as a painstakiiig 
newcomer to the London stage. For the 
autumn season of 1867 he joined F. B. 
Chatterton’s company at Drury Lane, and 
subsequent travelled in the provinces 
with Miss HeaUi and a company of his own. 
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He was at the Queen’s, Dublin, in May 1869, 
and for the rest of the year at the Princess’s, 
Edinburgh, play^ lUfephistopheles in 
‘Faust’ on 9 Oot., Master Ford in ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,* and Triplet to 
Miss Heath’s Peg Woffington on 10 Deo. 

In 1874 Barrett became lessee and 
manager of the Amphitheatre, Leeds, and 
on 8 March 1875 first produced there 
W. G. Wills’s drama ‘Jane Shore,’ with 
himself as Henry S]|^ore and Miss Heath in 
the title character. Husband and wife 
toured in these characters with great 
success. The Amphitheatre, Leeds, was soon 
burnt down, to Barrett’s loss, but in 1878 
the Grand ^eatre was built at Leeds by a 
syndicate, and Barrett becoming lessee 
bpened the new house on 18 Nov. as 
^nedick in ‘Much Ado.* Meanwhile in 
1877 he had assumed control of the Theatre 
Royal, Hull, and both the theatres remained 
under his control during his career in 
London. 

Barrett first became manager in London 
on 20 Sept. 1879, when he opened the Court 
Theatre, with his wife as chief actress. 
On 13 Oct^ he created there the part of the 
Rev. Richard Capel in ‘ A Clerical Error.’ 
the earliest play by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones 
to be produced in London. Barrett’s wife 
soon withdrew from the stage owing to 
failing health (she died in retirement on 
26 July 1887). Under Barrett’s auspices 
^t the Court, Madame Modjeska made her 
first appearance in London, playing Con- 
stance in ‘ Heartsease ’ on 1 May 1880, and 
speedily winning popularity. Rirrott was 
Meroutio to her Juliet at the Court (26 
March 1881) and Friar John to her Juana 
Esteban in Wills’s tragedy ‘ Juana ’ (7 May). 
He had appeared as Romeo to her Juliet 
at the Alexandra, Liverpool (1 Sept. 1880). 

On 4 June 1881 Barrett began his notable 
management of the Princess’s Theatre with 
Madame Modjeska still in his company. 
His first conspicuous successes were acliiev^ 
with Ikbr. G. R. Sims’s melodramas ‘The 
Lights o’ London’ (10 Sept.) and ‘The 
Romany Rye’ (10 June 1882). In both 
Barrett played t^e loading part with good 
effect, the wt piece running for 286 nights. 
On 16 November Messrs. H. A. Jones and 
Henry Herman’s excellent melodrama 
‘ The Silver King ’ was first produced, and 
Barrett scored: a triumph as Wilfred 
' Denver, the piec^ running for 300 nights. 
W. G. Wills and Henry Herman’s poetic 
drama ‘Claudian,’ with Barrett in the 
title-charkcter, followed on 6 Dec. 1883 
and maintained the tradition of success. 
The mounting of this play, with a sensational 


earthquake scene, was applauded by Buskin, 
who wrote: ‘With scene-painting like 
that, this Princess’s Theatre might do more 
for art-teaching than all the galleries sad 
professors of Christendom.’ Barrett rave 
a striking impersonation of the boy- 
poet in Messrs. Jones and Herman’s new 
one-act drama ‘ Chatterton ’ (22 May 1884). 
He revived ‘ Hamlet ’ (16 Oct.), and by his 
new readings and his youthful interpretation 
of the Prince provok^ controversy ; but he 
failed to satisfy rigorous critical standards. 
The production was repeated for 117 nights, 
by way of forcing a rivalry with (Sir) 
Henry Irving at the Lyceum (for analyses of 
Barrett’s Hamlet see Clement Scott’s fifcwie 
Notable Hamlets and William Winter’s 
Shadows of the Stage, second series (1893),' 
chap, xxvii. ). Wiih the revival of ‘ Hamlet * 
Barrett’s fortunes at the Princess’s declined, 
and although his tenancy lasted another 
eighteen months, he thenceforth enjoyed 
few successes. 

From an early period in Ills career he had 
essayed playwriting in addition to acting, 
and during his later sojourn at the Princesses 
and throughout his subsequent career ho 
relied largely on his own pen for his plays, 
either in collaboration or alone. In 1885 
he wrote, with Mr. H. A. Jones, ‘ Hoodman 
Blind,’ a melodrama which ran for 171 
nights (produced 18 August 1885), and 
also a romantic drama, ‘ The Lord Harry,’ 
which he produced without success 18 Feb. 
1886. With Mr. Sydney Grundy he wrote 
a blank verse tragedy, ‘Clito,’ which, 
though splendidly mounted, again failed 
to attract (produced 1 May 1886). 

In the summer of 1886 Barrett loft the 
Princess’s heavily in debt, and went to 
America with Ms entire company and 
accessories. After producing ‘Claudian’ 
with success at the Star Theatre, New York, 
on 11 Oct. 1886, he made a profitable 
six months’ tour. He revisited America 
five times: in 1890, 1893, 1894, 1895, 
and 1897, often for only a month or two, 
and producing there some new pieces from 
his own pen. 

On 22 December 1887 Barrett R 

brief management of the Globe Theatre 
in London. The venture began w^ with 
‘ The Golden Ladder,’ a drama by himself 
and Mr. George R. Sims. Moming 4 )erform- 
ances of old plays were given early in 1888^ 
and on 22 Feb. Barrett played Claude 
Melnotte for the first time in London. On 
17 May he went back to the Princess’s, 
owning there ^th ‘ Ben-nw-Ghiee,’ an 
a^ptation of Mr. T. Hall Caine’s novd 
‘ The Deemster ’ by himself and the novelist* 
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This waa the banning of a somewhat 
extended oollaboiation. Small suooess 
attended the production at the Princess’s 
of 'The Good Old Times,’ a play from 
the same pens (12 Feb. 1889), or of 
Barrett’s own drama, 'Now-a-days: a 
Tale of the Turf ’ (28 Feb.). 

On 4 December 1890, after his second 
American tour, he opened the new Olympic 
Theatre, London, with 'The People’s 
Idol,’ by himself and Victor Widnell. 
An impersonation of the Stran^r in 
Thompson’s old play of that title was 
followed on 21 April 1891 by ‘The Acrobat,’ 
Barrett’s version of Deniu^y and Fournier’s 
*Le Paillasse* (1850). During a provin- 
cial tour he fimt played Othello at the 
Court Theatre, Liverpool, on 22 Oct. 
1891. Barrett still letainod control of 
the Grand Theatre, Leeds, and there ho 
now brought out three new pieces of his 
own, * Pharaoh’ (29 Sept. 1892) ; his first, 
and best, version of Hall Caine’s novel 
‘The Manxman’ (22 August 1894), in 
which his Peto was probably the best of his 
Inter characterisations; and for the first 
time in England ‘ The Sign of the Cross,’ 
an idroit amalgam of popular religion and 
crude melodrama (26 Aug. 1895). m hich had 
been originally produced at tlio Grand 
Opera House, St. Louis, on 27 March 1895. 

On 4 January 1896 Barrett opened 
management of the Lyric Theatre, London, | 
with ‘The Sign of the Cross,* whihh ran 
prosperously for a year and restored 
iuB long precarious fortunes. There 
followed at the Lyric ‘The Daughters of 
Babylon,’ by liimself (6 Feb. 1897). In 
May ho was seen there as Virginius and 
Othello. After a last visit to America, and a 
first visit in 1898 to Australia, Barrett in 
1899 succeeded Irving as manager of tho 
Lyceum, but the experiment was a failure. 
A new drama by himself and Mr. L. N. 
Parker, ‘ Man and His Makers ’ (produced 
7*Oot.), was unfavourably received, and re- 
vivals of ' The Sign of the Cross,’ ‘ Hamlet,’ 
and ‘ Othello ’ attracted small audiences. 

Meanwhile he contiiued to bring out now 
pieces by himself at provincial houses. 
During 1902 he also pud a second visit 
to Australia, and on hk return he brought 
out at tho Adelphi in London (on 18 Dec.) 
‘The .Christian King,’ a piece of his 
own which was first seen at the Prince’s, 
Bristol, 6 Nov. In this he played Alfred of 
Engleland. Next year he toured in *In 
the Middle of June,’ yet another of his 
dramas, first produced at Middlesbrough 
(11 June 1903). On 9 June 1904 he paid 
a ^thiee we^’ visit to the Shakespeare 


theatre, Liverpool, and after producing 
hiB last new play, ' Lucky Durham,* 
his final appearance on the stage as Wilfred 
Denver. Me died in a private hospital 
in London on 22 July after an ojoration 
for ouioer, and was buried in Hampstead 
cemetery. He was survived by two sons, 
Frank and Alfred, and by a daughter. 
DoDio. 

Barrett’s features were cast in a classic 
mould and his presence was manly and 
graceful. Hence his^redilcctlon for clas- 
sical impersonations. But his articulation 
I suffered either from a defect in his utterance 
or from on affectation of delivery, and his 
I method of acting ^as usuaffy stilted. In 
melodrama he presented heroic fortitude 
with effect. His dramas made no pretence 
to literature. They aimed at stage effect 
and boldly j>iotuTesque characterisation 
without logical sequence or psychological 
consistency. His portrait as T^Wlet was 
painted by Frank Holl, ^.A. 

Besides the pieces by himself already 
mentioned he wrote (among many others) 

‘ Sister Mary,’ with Clement Scott 
(produced at Brighton 8 March 1886) ; and 
a dramatic version of Mr. HaU Caine’s 
novel ‘ The Bondman ’ (produced at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia^ 
Dec. 1893). He also published one or 
two novels, based on his own plays. 

[Arthur Goddard’s Playors of the Period, 
1891; Boyle Lawrence’s Celebrities of the 
Stage, 18^; J. C. Dibdin’s Annals of the 
Edinburgh Stage, 1888; Notes and Queries, 
11th ser. iii. 225 and 276; Broadbent’s 
Annals of tho Liverpool Stage ; Dramatic 
Notes, 1881-1885; Theatre Magazine, Dec. 
1891 ; Dramatic Year Book for 1892 ; 
Col. T. Allston Brown’s History of the 
Now York Stage, 1903; William Archer’s 
Theatrical World for 1895 ; Daily Telemph, 
23 July 1904; Now York Dramatic Mirror, 
30 July 1904 ; pnvaie information.] 

BABBY, ALFBED (1826-1910), primate 
of Australia and canon of Winder, bom 
at Ely Place, Holborn, on 16 Jan. 1826, 
was second son of Sir Charles Barry 
[q. V.], architect, whoso ‘ life and Works ’ 
he published (1867 ; 2nd od. 1870), and 
elder brother of Edward Middleton Barry 
[q. V.], whose Boyal Academy lectures on 
arohiteoture he e^ted with a memoir in 
1881. His mother was Sarah, daughter of 
Samuel Bowsell. His youngest brother is 
Sir John WbJfe Wioife Bar^, K.C.B*, the 
civil engineer. Educated at King’s College, 
London, from 1841 to 1844, Bany proceeded 
in 1844 to Trinity College, Qunbridge; 
in 1848 he waa placed four^ among the 
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wri^lers, Isaao Todhunter [q. t.] being 
senior, and seventh in the first class of 
olassioal tripos, C. B. Soott and Brooke 
Foss Westoott [q. v. Suppl. 11] being 
bracketed senior. He also won the second 
Smith’s prize, the first going to Todhunter. 
Barry was elected a follow of Trinity the 
same year. Ho graduated B.A. in 1848, 
proceeding M.A. in 1851, B.D. in 1860, and 
D.D. in 1866. 

Ordained deacon in 1850 on the title 
of his feUowship, an(F priest in 1853, Barry 
became in 1849 vice-principal of Trinity 
College, Glenalmond. the seminary of the 
Scottish Episcopal church. In 1854 he 
became headfiiaster of Leeds grammar 
school. From 1862 to 1868 ho was 
principal of Cheltenham College, and 
during his tenure of oflico there were 
built the gymnasium (1864), the junior 
school (1865), and five of the boarding 
houses. Ho was made a life member of 
the college council in 1893 (Cheltonian, 
May 1910). 

In 1868 Barry was appoinied, in succession 
to Richard William Jelf [q. v.], principal 
of King’s College, London, of which he 
had bron a fellow since 1849. Here 
Barry arranged that students for the 
theological associaieship couJd attend even- 
ing classes for two years, without aacrifieing 
their employment by day, devoting th(‘ir 
w'hole time to their college course only 
in their third year. Tie encouraged the* 
establishment of a ladies' branch of the | 
college at Kensington, a scheme carried 
out in 1881. 

In 1871 Gladstone made him a rc.siden- 
tiary canon at W'orcester, and in 1881 
transferred him to a similar office in 
Westminster Abbey. Appointed honorary 
chaplain to Queen Victoria in 1875 and 
chaplain in ordinary 1879, he also held the 
Boyle lectureship 1876-8. Ho published 
the first scries as * What is Natural 
Theology?’ (1877) and the senond series 
as ‘The Manifold Witness for ( Christ’ 
(1880). He was made D.C.L. of Oxford in 
1870 and of Durham in 1888. 

After refusing the see of Calcutta in 1876, 
Barry in 1883 accepted the see of Sydney, 
Australia. With the office went the metro- 
politanate of New South Wales and the 
primacy of Aust ralia and Tasmania. He was 
thus head of ‘ a- general synod embracing 
all the dioceses of Australia and Tasmania" 
(Babby, EccUsUtaikal Expansion^ 1895, 
p. 255; Digest of S.P.O. Records, 1895, 
pp. 761, 7^^)* He was consecrated in 
Westminster Abbey on 1 Jan. 1884, West- 
cott preaching the sermon (Life and 


LeUera of B. F. WeakoU, 1903, ii. 1, 2; 
E. Stook, Hiatory of C.M.8., 1809, iii. 
311-^12). Misfortune attended his departure. 
He sent on his entire library, lectures, and 
manuscripts in a vessel which was lost by 
shipwreck. Queen Victoria and others 
showed their sympathy by endeavouring 
to replace the &)okB. 

Barry’s vigour of intellect adapted itself 
to the unfamiliar conditions and conceptions 
of colonial life, and his good judgment and 
clearness of utterance stood him in good 
stead, when he presided over the provincial 
or the general synod. He successfully 
urged the Australian church to accept in 1886 
missionary responsibility for New Guinea. 
Barry’s residence in Sydney was not 
prolonged enough to give his abilities their 
full opportunity there. For private reasons 
he constantly revisited England during the 
five years of his Australian episcopate. He 
vacated his office in 1889. 

Having been vainly recommended for 
various English sees, e.g. Chester in 1884 
(J. C. Macdonnell, Life and Correspond- 
ence of W. C. Magee, 1896, ii. 255), 
Barry devoted himself to helping bishops 
at home. From 1889 to itol he was 
assistant to A. W. Thorold [q. v.], 
bishop of Rochester, and in 1891 he 
took charge of the diocese of Exeter 
during the absence in Japan of Bishop 
Edward Henry Bickersteth [q. v. Suppl. 
Ii]. From 1891 till his death he was 
j canon of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 
In 1892 ho was chosen Bampton lecturer 
at Oxford, taking as his subject ‘Some 
Lights of Science on Faith.’ He was 
Hulscan lecturer at Cambridge for 1894, 
and gave a masterly review of the ‘ Eccle- 
siastical Expansion of England in the 
Growth of the Anglican Communion.’ From 
1895 to 1900 he held the rectory of St. 
J ames, Piccadilly, rendering episcopal assist- 
ance in central London to FWerick Temple 
Iq. V. Suppl. 11], bishop of London. After 
1900 he confined himself to his canonry at 
Windsor. He represented the chapter in 
the lower house of convocation from 1893 
until 1908. He died in his sleep at ^ 
residence in the cloisters, Windsor Castle, on 
1 April 1910, and was buried in the cloisters 
at Worcester Cathedral, beside his onfy 
daughter, Mary Louisa (d. 1880). He 
married, on 13 Aim. 1851, Louisa Victoria, 
daughter of T. S. Hughes (d. 1847), canon of 
Peterborough. She survived him with two 
sons. A portrait painted by Sir Edward 
Poynter, P.R.A., was presented to Mrs, 
Bazry by his King’s College friends in 1883, 
Of fine presence and with a sonorous 
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yoioe» Barry was an efieotive speaker andl matrioulated from St. Mary Oxford, 
preaoher. A broad ohmohman, he avoided but soon migrated to Christ Ghuroh. A 
enthusiasm, and .his maimer seomod taste for polities asserted itself at Oxford, 
distant and unsympathetio save to his Becoming the recognised leader of the 
intunates. His chid works, apart from conservative party in the Union, and an 
separate sermons and the lectures already ardent champion of Disraeli, he was elected 
mentioned, were: 1. ‘Introduction to president in Easter term 1873, defeating 
the Study of the Old Testament,* 1856 Mr. Asquith by a largo majority. He was 
(incomplete). 2. ‘ Sermons preached in also prominent in athletics. He graduated 
the Chapel of Cheltenham CoUege,* 1865. B.A. at Christ Church in 1872 with first- 
3. ‘ Sermons for Boys or Memorials of class honours in law and history, and pro- 
Cheltenham Sundays,* 1869. 4. ‘ The ceeded M.A. 1874. "After leaving Oxford 

Architect of the New Palace at West- he became an inspector of schools 1874-7, 
minster,* a reply to a pamphlet by and an oxaminer in the privy council office 
E. W. Pugin, 2 edits. 1868. 5. ‘The (education dcpaitmcnt) 1877-80. On 13 
Atonement of Christ,’ 1871. 6. 'Sermons dune 1877 he was called to the bar from 
preached at Westminster Abbey,’ 1884. the Inner Temple. 

7 . ‘ First Words in Australia,’ 1884. 8. With a view to ascertaining the truth 
'Lectures on Christianity and Socialism,* regarding the reyiorted^' Bulgarian atroci- 
1890. 9. 'The Teacher’s Prayer- lJ»iok,* ties’ ot 1876, Ashmead Bfi^lett visited 

1884; 16th edit. 1898, a popular handbook. Sorvin, Bulgaria, and Roumelia in 1877-6, 
10. * England’ Mission to India,’ 1895. 11. and was a witness of barbaruj^ outrages 
' The Position of the Laity in the Church,’ committed by Bulgarians and Russians 
1895. 12. ' The Christian Sunday ; its on the Turkish inhabitants in Roumelia. 

Saoredness and its Blessing,' 1905. 13. He conceived the strongest distrust of 

'Do we Believe 7 The Law of Faith Russia, and returning to England began 
poriceted in Christ,’ 1908« a vigorous campaign against that power 

trho Times, 2 April 1910; Guardian, 8 Apiil by speech and pen. In 1880 Lord Beacons- 
1010 ; Orookford, Clerical Directoiy, 1909 ; field assigned to him what was practically 
Burke’s Family Records ; private information.] the ‘ pocket borough ’ of Eye, in Suffolk. Hie 

E. H, P. held the seat until it was disfranchised 
BARTLETT, Sib ELLIS ASHMEAD under the redistribution bill of 1884. In 
(1849-1902), politician, bom in Brqoklyii, 1885 he was elected for the more pi>pular 
New York, on 24 August 1849, was constituency of the Ecclesall division of 
eldest son of Ellis Bartlett of Plymouth, Sheffield, for which he sat until his de.at hT 
Massachusetts, a graduate of Amherst, Energetic in his loyalty to the conserva- 
and a good classical scholar, who died in tive party, he cliiefiy devoted liimself both 
1852. ms mother was Sophia, daughter of inside and outside the House of Commons 
John King Ashmead of Philadclplua. On to advocacy of British imperialism. In 
the fatlier’s side ho was directly descended the House he was untiring in attack on 
from Robert Bartlett or Bartelot, of liberal foreign policy and, notably in his 
Sussex, who landed on Plymouth ^ck first parliament, proved a constant tor- 
from the ship Ann in 1623 and married ment to Gladstone. But a tendency to 
in 1628 Mary, daughter of Richard Warren, grandiloquence excited in parliament 
who had sailed in the Mayflower in 1620. the impatient ridicule of his opponents. 
On his mother’s side he derived through Outside the House he quickly gained an 
her father from John Ashmead of Chelten- exceptional reputation as a platform speaker 
ham, who settled in Philadelphia in 1682, which ho maintained throughout his pubhc 
and through her mother from Theodore life. Ho was probably in greater demand 
Lehman, secretary to William Penn, first among conservative organisers of great 
governor of Pennsylvania. popular meetings than any other spe^er, 

EJlis and his younger brother, William and invariably roused the enthusiasm 
Lehman Ashmead, now Mr. Burdett-Coutts, of his audiences to the highest pitch, 
were brought to England in early boyhood His organising capacity was also of much 
by their widowed mother, and were cdu- service to his party. He was chairman of 
oated at a private school. The Braddons, the National Union of Conservative Assoda- 
at Tonj^uay. Ellis showed precocity in tions for three years, 1886-7‘*6, and he 
dassios ; but illness interrupted his studies, carried on a cec^eless propaganda on 
except in history, of which— aided by behalf of his principles and his party by 
> an admirable memory — ^he early gained pamphlets, articles, and letters to the press. 
6 wide knowledge. On 16 Feb, 1867 bo In March 1880, too, be started ' England,’ 
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tilie first oonaervatiYe penny weekly news- 
paper. This venture, which renders great 
semoe to the oonservative cause, he con- 
ducted in its original form until June 1886. 
Continued in a somewhat (Merent sha^ 
until 28 May 1898, it was a constant drain 
on his resources, and helped to involve him 
in financial embarrassments which clouded 
the closing years of his life. 

On the accession of oonsorvativos to power 
in June 1885 Ashmcad Bartlett became 
dvil lord of the admiralty, and ho returned 
to the office in July 1886 on the formation 
of Lord Salisbury’s second administration. 
He showed himself an industrious official. 
He retired on the fall of the government | 
in Aug. 1892, when he was knighted. On | 
the outbreak of war between Ihirkey and ^ 
Greece in 1897 Sir Ellis proceeded to 
Constantinople, where the Sultan conferred ^ 
on him the grand cordon of the Medjidich, 
and he joined the Turkish army in the field. 
He was present at the defeat of the Greeks 
at Mati and was among the first non- 
combatants to enter Tymavo and Larissa. 
He was afterwards taken prisoner by the 
commander of a Greek warship and carried 
to Athens, but was soon released. 
When the Boer war broke out in South 
Africa in Oot. 1899 Sir Ellis went to the 
front and witnessed some early stages of the 
campaign, in which two of his sons took part. i 
He died in London, after an operation for ' 
appendicitis, on 18 Jan. 1902, and was buried 
at Tunbridge Wells. 

He married in 1874 Frances Christina, 
daughter of Henry Edward Walsh, and had 
issue five sons and three daughters. His 
eldest son, Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, is well 
known as a war correspondent. 

Ashmead Bartlett’s published works in- 
cluded * Shall England keep India ? ’ (1886) ; 

‘ Union or Separation * (1893) ; * British, 
Natives and ^ers in the Transvaal; the 
Appeal of the Swazi People ’ (1894) ; ‘ The 
Transvaal Crisis ; the Case for the Uitlander 
Residents’ (1896); *Thc Battlefields of 
Thessaly ’ (1897). 

A portrait by Ernest Moore of Sheffield, 
pain^ in 1895, belongs to the family. A 
cartoon by ‘ Spy ’ appeared in * Vanity Fair * 
in 1882. 

[The Times, 20 Jan. 1902 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Ozon., and Men .at the Bar; private infor- 
mation ; cf. Lucy’s Gladstone Parliament, 
1880-5, pp. 150 seq. ; and Unionist Parlia- 
ment, 1895-1900, pp. 145 seq.] J. P. A. 

BARTLEY, Snt GEORGE CHRIS- 
TOPHER TROUT (1842-1910), founder , 
of the National Penny Bank, bom at I 
Rectory Place, Hackney, on 22 Nov. 1842, | 


was son by his second wife, Julia Axma 
Luoas, of Robert Bartley of Hackney, of 
the war office. Afte^ early education at 
Blaokheath, at Clapton, and at University 
College school, he entered in 1860, as 
science examiner, the science and art 
department at South Kensington, of the 
education branch of which Sir Henry Cole 
[q. V.], father of his chief school friend, iVas 
I the head, in 1866 he was made offioisl 
examiner, and remained there imtil 1880 as 
assistant director of the science division, 
which was responsible for the ostablishmeut 
of science schools through the country. 

Since 1870 Bartley had written several 
pamphlets on social questions, especially 
on thrift and poor law and on education. 
His first published work, * The Educational 
Condition and Requirements of One Square 
Mile in the East End of London ’ (1870 ; 
2nd edit. 1870), was quoted by William 
Edward Forster during the discussion of 
I he education bill of 1870. In 1871 followed 
‘Schools for the People,’ which treated 
of the historical development and methods 
of schools for the working classes in England. 
l<>om 1873 to 1882 he edited with Miss* 
Emily Shirreff [q. v.] the journal of the 
Women’s Educational Union, which aimed 
at the general improvement of women’s 
education. 

Poverty and its remedy also claimed his 
attention. In 1872 ho read a paper before 
the Society of Arts on old ago pensions, 
urging that help should be given in old age 
to those who had made some provision for 
themselves. Twenty-one years later he 
laid before the House of Commons a bill 
for old age pensions, which embodied his 
earlier principles (Booth, Pauperism and 
the Endowment of Old Age, 1892, p. 350). 
For the encouragement of tlirift among 
the masses he published in 1872 tw'olve 
penny ‘ Provident Knowledge Papers,’ 
which he supplcmcniod in 1878 with his 
‘ Domestic Economy : Thrift in Everyday 
life.’ In 1872 he started the instalment 
club at 77 Chui'ch Street, Edgware Road, 

I which enabled workmen to buy tools or 
, clothes by regular weekly payments. The 
foundation of the Middlesex Penny Bank 
at the same address followed the same 
year. In 1875, in oonjunotion with Sir 
Henry Cole (whose daughter he had married 
in 1864) and others, Bartlev established the 
National Penny Bank; its main object 
was to encourage thrift among the work- 
ing classes on a purely busineiA basis. 
The scheme met with rapid success, and 
since its foundation over 2^900,000 • 
accounts have been opened, and more 
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than 22 » 000,000 deposits have been 
made; 180,000 depositoxs hold over 
million pounds, and 26 million pounds 
have passed through the bank, while 
fourteen district branches have been 
established in London. Meanwhile Bartley 
had devoted himself to the question of 
poor law reform. In ‘ The Poor Law in 
its Effects on Thrift ’ (1873) he urged im- 
provement of the system of out-door rehet. 
Other works, ‘The Village Net’ (1874) 
and ‘ The Seven Ages of a Village Pauper ’ 
(1875), give dark pictures of the existing 
poor law system ; in 1876 appeared his 
‘ Handy Book for Guardians of the Poor.’ 

In 1880 Bartley resigned his post at 
^outh Kensington to stand for parliament 
in the oonscivative iiitm‘'t. Ho unsuccess- 
fully opposed Henry Fawcett [q v.] at 
Hackney in March of that ycai. Fioin 
1883 to 1885 he was (‘hicf agent to the 
conservative iiariy. In 1885 he was re- 
turned for North Islington, and retained 
that seat till 1906. He was narrowly 
defoatctl in November 1907 at a by -election 
111 West Hull. In the House of Com- 
mons Bartley, although a fluent speaker, 
strenuously advocated the curtailment of 
pailiamcntary speeches ; in 1891 he voted 
against liis party in opposition to the 
free education bill brought in by the 
Salisbury government and played a 
prominent part in obstructing the chief 
measures of the liberal government (1892-^5). 
Bartley was created ILO.B. in November 
1902, and was long J.P. for London and 
Middlesex. 

Ho died in London on 13 Sept. 1910 after 
an operation, and was buried in Holtye 
Churchyard, near Shovelstrode Manor, 
East Grinstead, his country house. He 
married in 1864 Mary Charlotte, third 
daughter of Sir Henry Cole, K.C.B., and had 
issue four sons and one daughter, who w'lth 
his widow survived him. His second 
son, Douglas Colo Bartley ( 6 . 2 Oct, 1870), 
barripter, succeeded him as managing 
director of the National Penny Bank. A 
bust of Bartley by Mr. Basil Gotto is in 
possession of liady Bartley at Shovelstrode 
M^or, East Grinstead ; a replica was 
placed in 1911 at the head office of the 
National Penny Bank, 59 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

Bartley published, besides the works 
already mentioned : 1. * A Catalogue of 

Modem Works on Science and Technology,* 
1872, 2. * Toys ’ 5 ; British Manufacturing 
Industries ’), 1876 ; 2 nd edit. 1877. 3. ‘ The 
Rhine from its Source to the Sea,’ translated 
from the German, 1877. 


[Tnfonnation supplied by Douglas 0. 
B^ley, Esq. ; The Kmes, 16 Sept. 1010 ; 
H. W. Lucy, Diary of the Salisbury Parlia- 
ment, 1886-1892, pp. 288-9 ; Diary of Home 
Rule Parliament, 1892-5, jpp. 259-261, 
Charity Organisation Review, Sept. 1892.] 

W. B. O. 

BARTON, JOHN (1836-1908), mission- 
ary, bom at Eastleigh, Hampshire, on 31 
Dec. 1836, was sixth child of John Barton 
(1798-1852) by his wife Fanny, daughter 
of James Hickman. His ancestors were 
Cumberland quakers. Bernard Ba^n 
[q. V.] was his uncle. His mother died in 
1841, and her only sister, Josephina, brought 
up hci family. 

Alter education at schools at Bishop 
Waltham and Highgate, John matriculated 
from Christ s College. Cambridge!, at 
Michaelmas 1855. He soon decided to 
enter the mission field, and founded 
the Cambridge University Church Mis- 
sionary Umon. Gradu4tmg B.A. in Jan. 
1859 (M.A. in 1863), he was ordained in 
September 1860 and sailed in October for 
Calcutta. After receiving priest’s orders, 
he proceeded to Agra. There he helped 
in superintending the missionary college 
with an attendance of 260 students, am 
the orphanage at Sccundra (five miles away) 
with 300 cMldren. He was transferred to 
Amntsar in May 1863, and was appointed in 
1865 principal of anew cathedral missionary 
college at Calcutta. From 1871 to 1875 Im 
was secretary of the Madras mission, twice 
visiting the missions in South India. Duriim 
1870-1 and again during 1876-7 he ffid 
secretarial work at the Church llHssionary 
House in London. From 1877 to 1893 he 
was vicar of Holy Trinity Church, Gsm- 
bndge, but was absent in Ceylon for four 
months in 1884, and during 1889, after 
refusing offers of the bishoprics of both 
Travancore and Tinnevelly, was in charge 
of the latter district . lii 1893 he refused the 
call to a bishopric in Japan, and left Cam- 
bridge for London to become chief secretary 
of the Church Pastoral-Aid Society, whose 
* forward movement ’ ho organised with 
immense vigour. Of massive build, Barton 
was a bom organiser, and *a giant for 
work ’ ; he was a keen botanist, geolo^t, 
and mountaineer. He died at Weybridge 
on 26 Nov. 1908, and was them buried, 
a tablet and memorial window being placed 
in Holy Trinity Church, Cambridge. 

He married twice: ( 1 ) in May I860, 
Catherine Wigram (d. 1860) ; and (2) in 
October 1863, Emily Eugenia, daughter of 
Charles Boileau. Elliott. His second wffe, 
six sons, and two daughters survived bm* 
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A Bon, Oeoil Edwaid Barton {d. 1909), 
missionary in the Punjab, was rector of 
Rousdon, Devonshire, and joint author of 
‘ A Handy Atlas of Church and Empire 
. . . showing British Possessions’ (1908). 

Barton published ‘ Remarks on the Ortho- 
graphy of Indian Geographical Names,* 
reprinted from ‘Friend of India ’(1871); 
‘Missionary Conference Report* (1873), and 
* Memorial Sketch of Major-General Edward 
Lake, Commissioner of Jalundhur’ (2nd 
edit. 1878). A map of India, made largely 
by him while in Calcutta, was published in 
1873, and is still in use. 

[Life, by his son, Cecil Ed ward Barton (1911); 
The Times, 1 Dec. 1908 ; private information.] 

C F S 

BASS, Sib MICHAEL ARTHUR*, first 
Babon Bubton (1837-1909). brewer and 
benefactor, bom in Burton-on-Trent on 
12 Nov. 1837, ^as elder son of Michael 
Thomas Bass, brewer [q. v.], by his wife 
Eliza Jane, daughter of Major Samuel 
Arden of Longcroft Hall, Staffordshire. 
Educated at Harrow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, ho graduated B.A. in 1859. 
M.A. in 1863. Bass on leaving the 
university at once entered his father’s 
brewing business, and was soon well 
versed in aU branches of the industry. 
By his eneigy he did much to extend 
its operations, became head of the firm 
on the death of his father in 1884, and 
to the end of his life never relax^ his 
interest in the active management. The 
firm, which was reconstructed in 1888 
under the style of Bass, Ratcliff & Gret- 
ton. Ltd., has buildings covering over 
160 acres of land, employs over 30(K> men, 
pays over 300,000/. a year in duty, and has 
a revenue of over 6,000,000/. per annum. 

Bass entered parliament in 1865 as liberal 
member for Stafford, represented East 
Staffordshire 1868-85, and the Burton 
division of Staffordshire 1885-6. Ho proved 
a popular member of the house, and 
was a personal friend of Gladstone. His 
father having refused both a baronetcy 
wd a peerage, Bass was made a baronet 
in vita patria in 1882, with remainder to his 
brother, Hamar Alfred Bass, and his heirs 
male ; Hamar Bass died in 1898, leaving 
his son, William Arthur Hamar Bass, heir 
to the baronetcy. Bass was oppos^ to 
Gladstone’s home rule policy in 1886, 
but on other great questions he remained 
for the time a consistent liberal, and 
presided on 9 March 1887 when TVoncis 
Bobnadhorst, the liberal party organiser, 
was presented with a testimonial of 
10,000 guineas. He was raised to the 


peerage on Gladstone’s recommendation 
on 13 Aug. 1886 as Baron Burton of 
Rangemoie and Burton-on-Trent, both in 
CO. Stafford. 

The growing hostility of the liberal 
party to the browing interest as riiown in 
their licensing policy and the widening of 
the breach on the Irish question led Burton 
to a final secession from the liberals, and 
he became a liberal unionist under Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain. After 
1903 ho warmly supported the latter’s policy 
of tariff reform, and he led the opposi- 
tion to Mr. Asquith’s licensing bill in 1908, 
which was rejected by the House of Lords. 

Always genial, outspoken, and good- 
humoumd. Burton was a personal friend of 
King Edward VII, both before and after his 
accession. The king frequently visited 
him at bis London house, Chesterfield House, 
Mayfair, at his Scottish seat, Glen Quoich, 
ana at Hangemore, his statel}' home on the 
borders of Needwood Forest, near Burton. 
The king conferred upon him the decoration 
of K.C.V.O. when he visited Balmoral 
in 1904. 

He was a deputy-lieutenant and a 
J.P. for Staffordshire, and a director 
of the South Eastern Railway Company. 
An excellent shot, he was lon^ in com- 
mand of the 2nd volunteer battalion of the 
North Staffordshire regiment, retiring in 
August 1881 with the rank of hon. colonel. 
He built and presented to the regiment the 
spacious drill-hall at Burton, and gave 
for competition at Bisley the Bass ch^ty 
vase and a cup for ambulance work. 

Burton’s gifts and benefactions to the 
town of Burton were, like those of his 
father, mum'ficent ; together they presented 
the town hall, which cost over 65,0001. 
Ho gave club buildings to both the 
liberal and the conservative parties in 
succession; he constructed, at a cost of 
about 20,000/., the ferry bri^e which spans 
the valley at the south end of Burton, 
and afterwards freed the bridge from 
toll at a cost of 12,950/. and added an 
approach to it over the marshy ground 
^own as the Fleet Green vmuct 
in 1890. As an acknowledgment he 
accepted a piece of silver plate, but he 
declmed the proposed erection of a public 
statue. As a loyal churchman he gener- 
ously contribute towards all diocesan 
funds, but will chiefly be remembered 
as a builder of churches. St. Paul’s 
Church at Burton, built by him and 
his father, is a miniature cathedral ; its 
cost in first outlay was 120,000/., a sum of 
40,000/. was provided for its endowment. 
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and large sams in addition for improve- 
menta and embellishmenta. Another fine 
ohuroh, St. Margaret’s, Burton, was also built 

Church Institute at a cost of over 30,b00f. 

Burton had a cultivated taste as an art 
collector, and Chesterfield House, his 
residence in Ma5dair, which he bought of 
Mr. Ma^ac, was furnished in the style 
of the eighteenth century and contained a 
choice collection of pictures by English 
artists of that period, which became widelv 
known owing to his generosity in lend- 
ing them to public exhibitions; Gains- 
borough, Reynolds, and Romney wore 
represented both numerously and by 
n^asterpieoes. His more modem pictures 
were at Rangemorc, and included some of 
the best wow of Stanfield, (Jroswick, and 
their contem^raries. 

Burton died after an operation on I Feb. 
1909, and was buried at Rangemore church. 
He married on 28 Oct. 1869 Harriet 
Geoxgiana, daughter of Edward Thomewill 
of Ik)vo Cliff, Staffordshire, by whom ho 
had issue an only child, Nellie Lisa, bom 
oil 27 Deo. 1873, who married in 1894 
Ja nes Evan Bmce Baillio, formerly M.P. for 
Inverness-shire. In default of male issue, 
the peerage, by a second patent of 29 Nov. 
1897, descend^ to his daughter. 

B^ his will he strictly entailed the bulk 
of ms property to his wife for life, then 
to his daughter, then to her descendants. 
The gross value exceeded l,000,000z. He 
requested that every person and the 
husband of every person in the entail 
should assume the surname and arms 
of Bass, and reside at Rangemore for at 
least four months in every year. 

A portrait by Herkomer, painted in 
1883, is at Rangemore. Another (also by 
Herkomer), painted in 1896, and presented 
by Lord Burton to the Corporation, is in 
Burton Town Hall, a replica being at 
Rangemore. 

A memorial statue of Lord Burton in 
King Edward Place, by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, 
A.R.A., was unveiled on 13 May 1911 
(Burton Chronicle, 18 May 1911). At 
Rangemore there is a bust, by the same 
artist, presented by public subscription 
to Lady Burton. 

[Q.E.C., Completo Peerage, 1889; Burton 
Evening Qaz., 2 Feb. 1909; The Times, 2, 6, 
and 8 Feb., 16, 18 March 1909; Fortunes 
made in Business, 1887, ii. 409 seq. ; 
Who’s Who, 1907; Debrett’s Peerage and 
Baronetage; Sir Wilfred Lawson and F. C. 
Gould’s Cartoons in Rhyme and Line, 1905, 
p. 81 (oarioatuxe portrait).] C. W. 


BATES, CADWALLADER JOHN (1863- 
1902), antiquary, bom on 14" Jan. 1853 at 
Kensington Gate, London, was eldest son of 
Thomas Bates, barrister and fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge (1834-49), by 1^ first 
wife, Emily, daughter of Ju^ Batten of 
Thom Falcon, Somerset. The Bates family 
had been established in Northumberland 
since the fourteenth century, but their con- 
nection with the Blayneys of Greg^og, Mont- 
gomeryshire, introduce a strain of Celtic 
blood, and Cadwallader himself was named 
after a cousin, the twdfth and last Lord 
Blayney (d. 1874). His great-uncle was 
Thomas Bates [q. v. Suppl. 1], stockbreeder, 
whom ho commemorated in an elaborate 
biography, entitled ' Thomas Bates and the 
Kimevington Shorthorns ’ (Newcaside-upon 
Tyne, 1897). Entering^ Eton in 1866, he 
left two years later owing to serious v^ak- 
ness of eyesight. In 1869 he proceeded to 
Jesus College, Cambridge; but the same 
cause compelled him ta take an segxotat 
degree in tne moral science tripos of 1871. 
Ho proceeded M.A. in 1875 After leaving 
Cambridge, Bates, who was an accomplished 
linguist, travelled much in Poland and the 
Carpathians, paying frequent visits to his 
uncle, Edward Bates, who resided at Schloss 
Cldden, Brandenburg, Prussia. In 1882 he 
succeeded on his father’s death to the family 
estates of Aydon White House, Heddon, 
Kirklevington, having already inherited his 
uncle’s Pmssian property, ^though his in- 
terests were mainly antiquarian, he had prac- 
tical knowledge of farming, and was partially 
successful in building up again the famous 
herd of Kirklevington shortnoms, which had 
been dispersed in 1850 [sec Bates, Thomas, 
Suppl. I]. In 1882 he purchased from the 
Greenwich Hospital commissioners Langley 
Castle near Haydoa Bridge, and spent large 
sums on its restoration. As a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant Bates took nis full 
sliare of county business, and in 1890 served 
the office of high sheriff of Northumberland. 
In later years 'he developed a taste for 
hagiography, and in 1893, while on a visit 
to Austrian Poland, he was received into the 
Roman catholic church. His indefatigable 
historical labours told on his health. He 
died of heart failure at Langley Castle on 18 
March 1902, and was buried in the castle 
grounds. On 3 Sept. 1895 he married 
Josephine, daughter of Frangois d’Eohar- 
vine, of Talloires, Savoy, who survived him 
without issue. The representation of the 
family devolved on his eldest half-brother, 
Edward H. Bates, now Bates Harbin. 

Bates was a recognised authority on the 
medieval history of Northumbria. In 
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' Border Holds ’ (1891), a minute study of 
Northumbrian oaGrtHes, he shoTred thorough- 
ness of lesearoh and sedulous aoouraoy. 
His design of completing the work in a 
second volume was unfulfiSed. His popular 

* History of Northumberland ’ « (1895) 
suffered somewhat from compression, but 
remains a standard work. Bates also 
assisted both as critic and contributor in the 
compilation of the first six volumes of a 
' History of Northumberland ’ (Newcastle- 
on-^l^e, 1893-1902), designed to complete 
the work of John Hodgson [q. v.]. He was 
a vice-president of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries, and from 1880 a frequent con- 
tributor to 'Archeeoloma iEliana.’ He 
left some unfinished studies on the lives of 
St. Patrick and St. Gildas, *The Three 
Pentecosts of St. Colomb and Kille,* 
and ‘The Early Paschal ^cle.’ A col- 
lection of his letters, chiefly on anti- 
quarian subjects, was published in 1906. 

[The Times, 20 March 1902 ; Ushaw Mag., 
July 1902 ; Letters of C. J. Bates ed. Rev. 
Matthew Cullcy, Kendal, 1906 ; Arehieologia 
^ana, 1903, xxiv. 178 aeq., memoir by Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin ; private information from 
the family.] G. S. W. 

BATESON, MARY (1866-1906), his- 
torian, bom at Ings House, Robin Hood’s 
Bay, near Whitby, on 12 Sept. 1865, was the 
daughter of Wilbam Henry Bateson fq. v.]. 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
by his wife Anna, daughter of James 
Aildn. She spent practically all her life 
at Cambridge. Educated first privately, 
then at the Misses Thornton’s school, 
Bateman Street, Cambridge, afterwards at 
the Institut Fri^&iider, Karlsruhe, Baden, 
1880-1, and finally at the Perse school 
for girls, Cambridge, she became in 
October 1884 a student of Newnham 
College, of which her parents had been 
among the first promoters. She won a 
first class in the Cambridge historical 
tripos in 1887, being placed second in 

* an exceptionally good year.’ Next year 
she began to teach at her own college, 
of which she was an associate, and was 
long a member of the council and a 
liberal contributor to its funds. With 
occasional interruptions she continued to 
lecture there for the rest of her life. She 
furthered the interests of Newnham in 
every way in her power, and was popular 
among students and teachers, although her 
aeal for historical investigation made 
routine teaching or educational discipline 
secondary interests with her. She dis- 
liked and sought to amend the system 
of historical study prescribed by the 


Cambridge tripos, and was at her best in 
helping post-gMuate students* She took 
a prominent part in procurii^ the estab- 
bshment of research mllowships at Newn- 
ham. In 1903 she accepted one of these 
recently founded fellowships, and when 
it lapsed three years later resumed her 
teaching. Her historical work often re- 
quired her to travel to libraries and archives, 
and when she was at home she bved, sur- 
rounded by her books, in her own house 
in the Huntingdon Road. She left her 
library and all her property to Newnham 
at her death. Her memory has been 
appropriately commemorated there by the 
foundation of a fellowship which bears 
her name. 

Mandell Creighton [q. v. Suppl. I], when 
professor of ecclesiastical history at Cam- 
bridge, first awoke in Miss Bateson a zeal 
for historical scholarship. At his sugges- 
tion she wrote as a student a dissertation 
on ‘Monastic Civilisation in the Fens,’ 
which gained the college historical essay 
prize. By aphorisms of good counsel, 
Creighton checked a tendency to dissipate 
her energy in public agitation on the plat- 
form or ill the press in the cause of pohtical 
liberalism and women’s enfranchisement, 
of which she was always a thorough-going 
advocate (see CbeighiW, Lije ana 
i. 108>9). He persuaded her that her main 
business in life was to ‘ write tnie history ’ 
and pursue a scholar’s career. 

She proved an indefatigable worker, 
and mode herself a fully trained 
medisevalist. Continuing her study of 
monastic history, she published in 1889 
her first work, ‘ The Re^ster of Crabhouse 
Nunnery,* for the Nonolk and Norwich 
Archaeological Society. In 1890 she first 
contributed to the ‘ English Historical 
Review’ (v. 330-352, and 650-573), of 
which Creighton was then editor; she 
wTot(» on the ‘ Pilgrimage of Grace.’ The 
most solid result of her monastic studies 
was her article on the ‘ Ori^n and Early 
History of l>ouble Monasteries,’ published 
in ‘Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society ’ (new series, xiii. 137-198, 1899). 

Miss Bateson in 1899 turned to muni- 
cipal history. The corporation of Leicester, 
the chief town of Creighton’s diocese, 
entrusted to her the editing of eztrMts 
from its archives. In her municipal 
research she received much help from the 
writings and advice of Frederic William 
Maitland [q. v. Suppl. II], whose whole- 
hearted cfisciplo she soon became. Her 
work at Leicester resulted in the three 
stout volumes called * Records a/t* the 
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Borough of Leicester,* toL L 1103-1327 Unduly modest in postponing oontmuous 
(1800) ; Tolv u- 1327-1500 (1001) ; voL iii. literary composition. Miss Bateson spent 
1600-1003 (1005). It was not only a many years in editing, calendaring and 
scholarly edition of an important series of compiling. But giadually the full ex- 
texts, but the elaborate introductions tent of her powers was revealed. Her 
show^ real insight and grasp of her stub- papers «on the ‘Laws of Bretouil/ in the 
bom material She pursued her study of ^E^lish Historical Review’ (volfl. xv. and 
local history in editing * The dharters of xvi. 1000-1), showed that she was a scholar 
the Borough of Cambridge ’ with Prof, of the first rank, able to grapple with the 
Miaitland (1001) and ‘The Cambridge Gild hardest problems, and possessed of rare 
Records’ (Cambridge Antiquarian Society, clearness and excellent method. Here she 
1003). For the same society she issued, * gave the death-blow to tlie ancient error 
in 1003 and 1005, two volumes of ‘Giaco that a laige number of English towns base 
Book B,’ containing proctors* accounts, thoir institutions on the laws of Bristol, 
1488-1511 (‘LuardMemonal’ series, vols. ii. ' whereas the little town of Broteml in 
and iiL). This was hor chief contribution Normandy is the true origin. Her last 
tq Cambridge University history. 0am- and in some ways her most masterly 
bridge libraries, especially the manuscript contribution to early municipal hisiory 
collections at Corpus, often p^o^'idod her washertwo volumes of ‘ Borough Customs,* 
with material. From them camo the te\ts edited by her for the Seld&n Soefety, 
for an edition of the hitherto unpiitited with very elaborate introductions (vol. i. 
poems of G<'orgo Ashb^ [q. v.], a fitUn^nth- 1904; vol. ii. 1006). Her method of arrang- 
century poet ( Early English Text Society, ing extracts of the custuznals according to 
extra sones, pt. Ixxvi 1899), and ‘ The their subject-matter was only possible to 
Scottish King’s Household and other one who had complete coTimand of her 
Fragments ’ (ScotUnh Hutiory 8oc. Mis- extensive material. Maitland anticipated 
cellany, ii. 1-43, 1904). Her interest in that tlie book would fill a permanent place 
mKlissval bibliography, a fruit of hor *on the same shelf with the ** History 
monastic studies, she illustrated in hor oi the Exchequer,” and the History of 
edition of a sixtoonth-eentury * Catalogue Tithes.” Neither Thomas Madox not 
of the Library of Syon Monastery, Isle- yet John Selden wiQ resent the piesonce 
worth, 1898 ’ and in her collaboration with of Mary Bateson ’ (Collected PaperSf iii. 
Mr. R. L. Poole in editing from a Bodleian 542-3). 

manuscript the note-book which 6bntains The freshness and individusdity of Mary 
the materials collected by Bishop Bale Bateson’s work showed to advantage in 
for his second edition of his ‘ Catalogue of her occasional efforts at popularising &ow- 
British Writers’ (Index Britannice Scri'p- ledge. Her ‘Mediaeval England, 1006- 
iomm quos ex variis bibliothecis mm parvo 13.W ' (‘ Story of the Nations/ 1903), is an 
labore cdUegit loannes Baleus. Anecdota original and brightly written survey of 
Oxoniensia, 1902 ; for hor share see preface, mediaeval social life. She contributed 
pp. xxv-xxvi). She contributed the bibho- much social history of modem times to 
graphy of British and Irish mediaeval his- ‘ Social Englamd ’ (1895-7), and gave a 
tory to ihe ' Jahresborichto dor Geschiohts- striking instance of her versatility by writ- 
wissenschaft ’ for 1904 and 1905 (xxvii. ingon ‘ The French in America (1^8-1744)’ 
iii. 186-234, in Geiman, 1906; andin«&. in the ‘Cambneto Modem History,’ vii. 
xxviii. iii. 79-107, in English,. 1907). Her 70-113. To this Dictionary she contributed 
conjoint interest in municipal and monastio 109 articles between 1893 and 1900, chiefly 
history is well brought out in one of her on minor mediaeval personages, but show- 
latest article on the topography and anti- ing thoroughness of research and sedulous 
quities of the borough and abbey of Peter- accuracy. 

borough in ' Victoria County Hist., North- In 1905 Miss Bateson was Warburton 
amptonshire,’ ii. 424-60 (1906). Yet she lecturer in the University of Manchester, 
seriously studied periods of history besides In 1906 she accepted the appointment 
the Middle Ages. She published a ‘ Nana- as one of the three editors of the projeo^ 
tive of the changes of the Ministry, 1765-7,* ‘ Cambridge Mediaaval History,’ of which 
told by unpublished letters of the D^ke of vol. i. appeared in 1911. In spite of her 
Newcastle (Royal Historical Society, * Cam- fine physique and vigour, she died on 
den * series, 1898), and in 1893 she edited 30 Nov. 1906, after a brief illness, and after 
* A OoHeotion of Original Letters from a funeral service in St. John’s College chapel 
the Bishops to the Privy Council,’ 1664 was buried at the Cambridge cemetery, 
lpp,Q^){CafndenMieceUanp, 1893, vol. ix.). Hiaton Road. 
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Mibb BateBon had an immeiiBe variety of 
interestB. High-Bpirited, good-hnmoiued, 
and ftank, she was innooent of academic 
BtifEneBB, provinddiBm, or pedantry. She 
di^ghted in society, in exercise, in travel, 
in die theatre, in music, and in making 
friends witii men and women of very 
different types. Outside her work, what 
interested her most was the emancipation 
of women and the abolition of imposed 
restrictionB which cripple the development 
(ff dieir powers. 

[Personal knowledra and private informa- 
tion ; article by her Newnham colleague, Miss 
Alice Gardner, in Newnham CJollege Letter, 
1906, pp. 32-39, reprinted for private circula- 
tion ; notice by Miss E. A. McArthur of 
Oirton College in the Queen, 8 Dec. ; The 
Times, 1 Dac. 1006; Manchester Guardian, 
3 Doc., by the present writer; Athenaeum, 
by Prof. F. W. Maitland, reprinted in his 
OoUected Papers, iii. 641-3, 1911, a masterly 
appreciation.] T. F. T. 

BAUERMAN, HILARY (183^1909). 
metallurgist, mineralogist and geologist, bom 
in London on 16 March 1835, was younger 
son, in the family of two sons and one 
daughter, of Hilary John Bauerman by 
his wife Anna Hudina Rosetta, daughter of 
Dr. Wychera. Hjs parents migrate from 
Emden, in Hesse Casscl, to London in 
August 1829. On 6 Nov. 1861 Hilary was 
entered as one of the seven original students 
of the Government School of Mines at 
Jermyn Street. This school became in 1862 
the ‘ Royd School of Mines,’ and the degree 
of associate of the Royal School <jf Mines 
was then conferred on Bauerman. In 1853 
he went to the Bergakademie at Freiburg in 
Saxony to complete his studies, and on his 
return to England in 1865 he was appointed 
an assistant geologist to the Geological Sur- 
vey of the United Kingdom. In 1858 he went 
to Canada as geologist to the North American 
boundary commission, and after the com- 
pletion of its labours in 1863 he was inter- 
mittently engaged for many years in 
searching for mineral def)osit8 and survey- 
ing mining properties in various parts 
of the world, chiefly by private persons 
or by companies, but also by the Indian ' 
ftnA Egyptian governments (1867—9). This 
exploratory work carried him to the 
following countries : Sweden and Lapland 
in 1864, Michigan in 1865, Labrador in 
1866, Arabia, the shores of the Red 
Sea and the Gulf of Aden in 1867-9, 
Savoy in 1870, Missouri in 1871, Bengal, 
Borar and Kumaon in 1872-3, Northern 
Peru in 1874, Murcia and Granada in 1876, 
Asia Minor in 1878, N. and S. Carolina, 
Colorado and Mexico in 1881, Brazil in 


1883, Arizona in 1884, QypruZ and Portugal 
in 1888. 

Meanwhile he was also engaged in 
making hhf chief contributions to teohnicid 
and scientific literature. His well-known 
work on the 'Metallurgy of Iron* was 
published in 1868, and reached ita sixth 
and last edition in 1890. Of his two 
textbooks on mineralogy, 'Systematic 
Mineralogy ’ came out in 1881 and 
' Descriptive Minoralog^ ’ in 1884. Lastly, 
in 1887 he collaborate with J. A. PhilliM 
in revising and enlarging the latters 
' Elements of Metallurgy,’ which was 
originally published in 1874 (3id edit. 
1891). 

In his later years Bauerman devoted 
himself mainly to teaching. In 1874 he 
first acted as an examiner of the science 
and art department. In 1883 he was 
lecturer in metallurgy at Firth CoU^, 
Sheffield. In 1888 he succeeded Dr. John 
Percy [q. v.J as professor of metaJlu^ 
at the Ordnance College, Woolwich. He 
retired from the post in 1906, keenly 
interesting himself until Ids death in the 
developments of metallurgy and mining. 
Despite partial deafness, which increased 
with his years, his prodigious memory 
and his gonial manner mode him a higUy 
Buccessfid teacher. Ho was an indefatig- 
able and versatile worker, his favourite 
hobbies in later years being crystallography 
and geometry. He died, unmarried, at 
Balham on 6 Dec. 1909, and was cre- 
mated at Brookwood. By his will, after 
payment of bequests and subject to the 
lapse of two lives, the income from the 
residue of his property of 12,0001. was 
devoted to the encouragement of the study 
of inineralogical science in connection with 
the Royal School of Mines. 

Bauerman wrote much for the technical 
journals, and oocasionally contributed 
papers to the transactions of the Geologi- 
cal Society, the Iron and Steel Institute, 
and other learned societies. He was a 
fellow, and for some time a vioo-prosident, 
of the Geological Society; an aasooiate 
member of the Institute of Civil EngineerB* 
by which he was awarded the Howard 
prize in 1897 : an honorary member of 
I the Iron and Steel Institute, and idso of 
the Institution of Mining and Metallur^ 

I which awarded him its gold medal in 1906 
I in recognition of his many services in the 
I advancement of metallurgical Bcienoe. 

[Engineer, 10 Dec. 1909, p. 604 ; Mining 
Journal, 18 Doc. 1900; Joum. Iron and Stem 
Inst. 1909, pt. ii. p. 305; Nature, 16 Deo. 
1909; Geoi Mag., Jan. 1010; T^ Times, 
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10 Deo. 1900 ; Begister of AB8o<date8 of the and Modem/ 1886. 0. ‘ lifo of WiUiam 
Boyal School ot» Minen* London, 1897; Bames,’ 1887. 10. *Tii8oan Studies and 

]Raio*8 Who in Mining and Metallurgy, Sketohes/ 1887. 11. ‘Vinoigliata and 

Private information supplied by ^ord Maiano/ Morenoe and London, 1891. 12. 
McNeill, one of tho executors.] T. K. E. -The Orti Oricellari/ Florence, 1893. 13. 

BAXTER, LUCY (1837-1902), writer on ‘Echoes of Old Florenoe/ Floreuoe and 
art, ohiofly under the pseudonym of Leader London, 1894. 14. * The Renunciation of 

SooTT, bom at Dorchester on 21 Jan. 1837, Helen,’ 1898. 16. ‘ Filippo di Ser Brunei- 
was third daughter of William Barnes fq. ▼.]» lesoo ’ (‘ Great Masters ^ series), 1901. 16. 
th©DoiBetshiropoet,byhis wife Julia Miles. ‘Correggio’ (BeH’s ‘Miniature Series of 

Lucy Barnes began writing at eighteen. Painters’). 1902. She translated from the 
and tom the small profits of stories a-nd Italian ‘ Sir John Hawkwood/ by John 
magazine articles saved enough to visit Temple Leader and G Marootti (1889). 

Italy, a cherished ambition. There she I Lucy Baxter died at the Villa Bianca 
met and in 1867 niarriod Samuel Thomas Flortmee on 10 Nov. 1902; she was 
Baxter, a member of a family long settled | guivived by her husband, a son, and two 
in ^Florenoe, which then Is^came her home. daughU^rs. 

For thirty-five years she xvas a well-kno^ [Athen^iim, 22 Nov 1902 ; information 
figure in the htorary and artistic life ot the Mir. CnwM BaSctei*] P. W. 

city, and m 1882 was nl(‘oted an honorafv HAYLIS, THOMAS' HENRY (1817- 
member of the Aoca<lomia <lelle Ih'lU^ Aiti 1908), lawyer and author, bom in Loudon 
For thirtieen yem her tesidenee was the on 22 June 1817, was second son of Edward 
Villa Bn no.i, oulsidi Florence, in the Ba 3 dis. D T<. and J P. fon. Middlesex. Sent 
direction <d Vincigliatd and Settiguano. to Harrn^t nchool, near which his father was 
Among those ivith ’whom she i^os asHoeiatod I then hvmg.in 1825 at theear^y age of seven, 
rn literary roHearch was John Temple Leadei I he spent nine years there, leaving as a 
[fj. r. Suppl. II J, a wealth^'' English resident monitor in 183i, In 1836 ho matrioulated 
at Florence, who owncnl the castle of an a scholar at Brasonoao College, Oxford, 
Vinoigliata. Her literd,ry pseudonym of graduating B.A. in 1838 and proceeding 
‘Leader Seott’ combined the maiden m in 1S41. In 1834 he had already 
surnames of her two grandmothers. Isabel entered as a student of the Inner Temple ; 
Leader being her mc'ther’s mother and but he practised for some time as a special 
Grace Scott the mother of her father. pleader before being called to the bar in 

I.eador Scott’s principal publication was 1856, when he joined the northern circuit. 

* The Gathodial Builders * (1899 and 1900), He became Q.C. in 1875, and two years 
an important examination of the whole later a bencher of his inn. From 1876 to 
field of Romanesque architecture in relation 1903 he was judge of the court of passage 
to the Comocino masons. Though necos- ' at livorpool, an ancient court of record 
sarily based on Merzario’s ‘I Maestri with locid jurisdiction wider than that ot a 
Comacini/ ‘ The Cathedral Builders ’ shows county court. He was an active volunteer, 
much onginal observation and research and, retiring in 1882 with the V.D. as lieutenant- 
if its arguments arc not always conclusive, colonel of the 18th Middlesex rifles. Re- 
the international scope of the work and its taining his health and vigour almost to the 
wealth of illustration render it a storehouse last, he died at Boumemoulh on 4 Oct. 
of information and a iisoful introduction to 1908, and was buried in the cemetery there, 
an unfrequented field of speculation. The He married on 14 Aug. 1841 Louisa Lord, 
intention of the work is to attribute the youn^t daughter gf John Ingle, D.L. 
entire genesis of modiseval architecture to and thP. for Devon. His third son, lliomas 
masonic guilds derived, so it is supposed, Erskine, was called to the bar in 1874. 
from the Roman Collegia. Baylis published in 1893 ‘ The Templo 

Apart tom this work and numerous Church and Chapel of St. Anne,* an 
miigmnnfi articles. Leader Soott published : historical record and guide, which reached 

1. ^A Nook in the Apennines,’ 1879. a third edition in lOCfO, and is Btill in 

2. ‘ Fra Bartolommeo and Andrea use as a Btandard guide-boexi A man 

Sarto,’ 1881. 3. 'Ghiberti and Donatello,’ of wide interests and great mental aoti- 
1882, 4. ‘Luoa della Robbia,' 1883 (these vity, Baylis was a vice-president of the 
three vdumes in the ‘Great Artists’ Roy^ United Service Institution, to the 
series). 5. ‘Messer Asolo’s Household/ museum of which he presented an autograidi 
1888. 6. * Renaissance of Art in Italy,’ letter from the signal o&oer on board the 
1888. 7. ‘A Bunch of Berries,’ Bun- Victory at Trafalgar, explaining the sub- 
gay, 1886. 8. ‘Sculpture, Renaissance stitution of ‘expects* for ‘confides* in 
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Nelson's famous siffnaL In his pamphlet 
on the subject, ‘The True Account of 
Nelson’s Famous Signal’ (1905), he dealt 
with the question whether Nelson per- 
manently lost the sight of one eye. Ho 
was one of the founders of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, drafting tbo original 
articles of association, and attending the 
committee meetings with regularity. 

As a lawyer, Baylis is cliiofly known for 
a treatiso on domestic servants, ‘ The 
Rights, Duties, and Relations of Domestic 
Servants and their Masters and Mistresses ’ 
(1867 ; 6th edit. 1906). Other works vere: 
* Fire Hints ’ (1884) ; ‘ Introductory Ad- 
dress on the Office of Reader or Lector 
and Lecture on Treasure Trove, delivered 
in the Inner Temple Hall, Michaelmas 1898 * 
(1901), and ‘ Workmen’s Compensation Act ’ 
(1902 ; 7th edit. 1907). 

[Personal knowledge ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] 

J. fi. C. 

BAYLISS, Sir WYKE (1835-1906), 
painter and writer, bom at Madeley, Shro])- 
shirc, on 21 Oct. 1835, was second son of 
John Cox Bayliss of Prior’s Leigh and Anno 
Wyko. JEIm maternal grancuather was 
Dr. Wyke of Shrewsbury, to whom Darwin 
was articled as a pupil. His father was a 
railway engineer and a successful teacher 
of military and mathematical drawing. 
At an early age Bayliss showed an aptitude 
for drawing, and studied under lus father, 
from whom he obtamed the sound know- 
ledge of perspectivi* and architecture 
which influenced his later career as a 
painter. He worked also in the Royal 
Academy schools and at the School of 
Design, Somerset House. From the first 
his interest lay entirely with architecture, 
and his whole life as an artist was spent 
in painting, in oil and water-colour, all 
the beauties of the Gothic style in the 
interior of cathedrals and churches. In an 
exceptionally narrow range of subjects he 
was a sincere and accomplished evocutant, 
painting with sound draughtsmanship and 
strong colour ‘ not merely architecture but 
the poetry of arcldtocture.’ At the Royal 
Academy he exhibited twice, sending ‘ La 
Sainte Ghapelle ’ in 1865, ‘ Treves Cathedral ’ 
and ‘ Strasbourg Cathodal ’ in 1879. His 
best work was given to the Royal Society 
of British Artists, of which ho was elected 
a member in -1865. In 1888 he became 

S resident of the society in succession to 
ames McNeill Whistler [q. v. Suppl. II], 
and till the close of h^ life held ^'^hia 
office, for which his geniality, wide 
artistie sympathies, and energy were well 
adapted. Among the pictures which he 


himself selected as his most important 
works are : * La Sainte Ghapelle ’ (R.A. 
1865), ‘ St. Laurence, NuremWg * (Liver- 
pool, 1889), ‘St. Mark’s, Venice’ 
(Nottingham, 1880), » ‘ St. Peter’s, Rome ’ 
(R.B.A. 1888), and 'The Cathedisl, 

Amiens ’ (R.B.A. 1900). 

Bayb’ss also won reputation as an 
author. The best known of his books is 
‘ Rex Regum’ (1898 ; library edit, revised, 
1902), an elaborate study of the traditional 
likenesses of Christ. In his ‘ Seven Angels 
of the Renascence’ (1905), a blending of 
fact and sentiment, he gives his views 
upon seven selected great masters and 
their influence upon the art of the 
Middle Ages. Among his other publica- 
tions were ‘ The Elements of Aerial 
Perspective’ (1885) ; ‘ The Witness of Art ’ 
(1876; 2nde^t. 1878); ‘The Higher Life 
in Art* (1879; 2iid edit. 1888); ‘The 
Enchanted Island ’ (1888) ; and ‘ Five Great 
Painters of the Victorian Era’ (1902; 
2nd edit. 1904). ^yliss also published 
a short volume of poems, entitled ‘ SsBOula 
Tria, an Allegory of life* (1857), and 
contributed to 'Literature* in 1889 (v. 387, 
414), ‘Shakespeare in Relation to his 
Contemporaries in the Fine Arts.’ Before 
his death he completed ‘ Olives, the 
Reminiscences of a President,’ which was 
edited by his wife and published, with 
a preface by Frederick W^more, in 1906. 

Bayliss, who was elected F.S.A. in 1870, 
was laiighted by Queen Victoria in 1897. He 
died at his residence, 7 North Road, Clapham 
Paik, on 5 April 1906, and was buried at 
Streatham cemetery. A memorial is in the 
church of Madeley, Shropshire, his birth- 
])lacc. He married in 1858 Elise, daughter 
of the Rev. J. Bruado of Longton, Stafford- 
shire, but left no issue. Two portraits of 
him, by John Burr and by T. F. M. Sheard, 
R.B.A., l)elong to Lady Bayliss. 

[The Times, 7 April 1906; Who’s Who, 
1906 ; Contemp. Review, Aug. 1898 ; Graves’s 
Royal Acad. Exhibitors ; ‘ Olives,’ his own 
rorainisceiicoR ; pnvato information.] M. H. 

BAYLY, ADA ELLEN (1867-1903), 
noveli*?! under the pseudonym of EdiTa 
Lyall, bom at 6 Montpelier Villas, 
Brighton, on 25 March 1857, was youngest 
of the three daughters and son of Robert 
Bayly, barrister of the Inner Temple, by 
his wife, Mary Winter. Her father died 
when she was eleven and her mother three 
years later. A delicate child, she was 
first educated at home, then in the house 
of her uncle and guardian, T. B. Winter 
oi Catorham, and finally at private 
schools at Brighton (cf. The Burges LetUrSp 
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1902, a reoQid of her youthful days). 
After leading school she lived suooessivdy 
with her two married sisters. Until 
1880 she resided at Linooln with her elder 
sister, who had married John Henchman 
Orowfoot, canon of the cathedral. From 
1880 till death her home was with her 
younger sister, wife of the Rev. Humphrey 
Gurney Jameson — ^in London until 1881, in 
lincohi 1881‘-4, and after 1884 at East- 
bourne, where she devoted much time and 
money to charitable and religious causes. 
WitJi strong rehgious feeling combined 
through life an earnest iaith iii political 
and social liberalism. She was a secn^tary 
of the Eastbourne branch oi the WouienS 
liberal Association, and a warm sutiportor 
of women's suffrage. 

Under the appellation of Edn^ Lyaii^ 
which she formiHl by transposing miie ^ is 
ofherthioo names and made her ]>ermaiK nt 
pseud >nym, liliss Bayly pubhslud in 1879 
her first book, ‘ Won by Waiting,’ a juvenile 
story of a girl’s life, which attiactid at 
the tim< no attention, but was rensued, 
to hei annoyance, in ISHfi, after she 
became known, and by 1894 was in a 
1311 edition. There followed in 1882 her 
second novel, ‘ Donovan * (3 lols.}, wlucli 
dealt with her rehgious beliefs and spiritual 
experiences. Although only 320 copi(‘a w c^i e 
sold, the book won the admiration of 
Gladstone, who wrote to Miss 1> lyly i 
in 1883 of its first volume as ‘irvery 
doUcate and refined work of ait.’ An 
intelligent review in the ‘ National Re- 
former * led to a correspondence with 
Charles Bradlaugh [q. v.], many of whose 
political convictions she sharvHl. In spite 
of her dissent from his religious views, her 
liberal sentiments resented his exclusion 
on religious grounds from the House of 
Commons (1880-^5). She thrice subscribed 
to the fund for defraying his electoial 
expenses. After his death on 30 Jan. 1891, 
she wrote for the press (in June) the appeal 
for a memorial fund, and subscribed tii it 
her royalties for the halt -year, amounting 
to 200/. With Bradlaugh’s daughter, Mrs. 
Bradlauph Bonner, she formed a lasting 
friendship. Meanwhile, on some notes 
supplied by Bradlaugh Miss Bayly based 
her novel ‘We Two’ (1884, 3 vols.), 
a sequel to * Donovan.’ The career of 
the secularist hero, Luke Raeburn, vaguely 
reflects that of Bradlaugh, although the 
main theme is the conversion of Erica 
Raeburn, the secularist's daughter, to 
Christianity. *We Two’ estabfished the 
author’s reputation, and drew ‘Donovan* 
from its threaten^ oblivion. For the 


copyright of these two books s^ reoeivied 
no more than 60/. But with the publioa- 
tion in 1885 of ‘ In the Golden Days/ an 
able historical novel of the seventeenth 
century, her profits grew substantial * In 
the Golden Days * was the last boi>k read 
to Ruskin on Ids deathbed (ColukO roOD, 
lAfe of John Ruskin^ 1900, p. 403). li was 
dramatised later by Edwin Gilljert, Imt 
had no success on the stage. ‘ Donovan,* 
‘ We Two,* and ' lu the Golden Days ’ 
aie Miss Bayly 'h best book^ 

Miss Bayly's popularity wim thonoeforth 
Seoul e. In 1 886 a stranger falsely claimed 
in public lo !>o * lildna Lvall,’ and a report 
also ‘irculaifri that the uuthoiess was in a 
lunatic .isylum. Mjss Bayly mot the false- 
hood by announcing her identity, and the 
(^xpi'rienct suggested her ‘ Autoliiugraphy of 
cl SI Older (1887), a bnot^siudy of the oril 
wrought by false gossip, which enjoyed an 
iinmonso vogue ond was tran&lbM into 
French, Ooiman and Noiwegiaii 

Two f f her ^ncct'fding works expounded 
anew her political conviction*- An ardent 
home ruler, she in ‘ Doreen,* an Insh novel 
(1894) which was first published in the 
* Christian World,’ presented the Irish revo- 
lutionary loader, Michael Davitt [q. v. 
Sijppl. II], in the guise of her hero, I^nal 
Moore. Gladstone, wiiting to her 25 Nov. 
181^, commended ‘ the singular courage with 
which you stake your wide public reputa- 
tion upon the Irish cause.' In 1896 she 
championed the* Armenians against their 
Turkish oppiessors in her comparatively 
unimpressive ‘ The Autobiography of a 
Truth * (1896), the piofits of which she gave 
to tho Armenian Relief Fund. Strongly 
opposed to tho South African war, she 
spoke out with customary frankness in her 
last novel, ‘ The Hiiidorors ’ (1902). 

An attack of poiicarditis m 1889 had 
lett permanent iD ejects. Miss Bayly died 
j on 8 Fob. 1903 at 6 College Road, East- 
bourne. The body was cremated and the 
I ashes buried at tho foot of the old cross in 
Bosbury churchyard, near Bosbury Hill, 
Horefo^hire, a placc^ which figures in her 
novel ‘ In Spite of All ’ (1901 ), and of w hic h 
hei brothel , tho Rev. K. Burges Bayly, was 
vicar. 

Shght in build and of medium height^ 
with dark brown hair and dark grey-blue 
eyes, Miss Bayly was fond of musio and 
of travelling, and desenbed her tours in 
vivacious letters. Her style is always 
clear and pleasant. She developed a genuine 
faculty of constructing a plot, and she was 
espec^y happy in the oharaoterisation 
of young girls. But her earnest political 
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puipo8e» which came of her native horror 
of oppression andinjnstioe, militated against 
her masteorj of the whole art of fiction. 

In 1906 a memorial window by Kempe 
was' placed in St Peter's Church, East- 
bourne (built 1896), whore Miss Bayly had 
worshipped and to which she had presented 
the seats. She had given in 1887 a peal of 
three bells to St Saviour’s Church, named 
Donovan, Erica, and Hugo, after leading 
characteiB in her throe chief books. 

Other works by Miss Bayly are : 
1. * Their Happiest Christmas,’ 1886. 2. 

‘ Knight Errant,’ 1887 (a story of the life 
of a public singer, suggested by her acquaint- 
ance with Miss Mary Davies, formed 
while travelling in Norway). 3. ‘ Derrick 
Vaughan, Novelist,’ 1889, dedicated to 
Miss Mary Davies, an emb^ment of Miss 
Bayly’s literary experiences, first pub- 
lished periodically in ' Murray’s Magazine.’ 
4. ‘A Hardy Norseman,* 1889. 5. ‘Max 
Hereford’s Dream,* 1891 (new edit 1900). 
6. ‘ To Right the Wrong,’ 1892, an historical 
seventeenth-century novel, first published 
in ‘ Good Words.* 7. ‘ How the Children 
raised the Wind,’ 1895. 8. ‘Wayfaring 

Men,’ 1897, astory of the stage. 9. ‘ Hope 
the Hermit,’ 1898, a Cumterland tale of 
the days of William and Mary, which had 
run through the ‘Christian World,’ of 
which 9000 copies were sold on the day of 
separate publication. 10. ' In Spite of All,’ 
1901, an historical tide of the seventeenth 
century, originally written as a drama and 
produ^ without success'at Eastbourne by 
the Ben Greet company, 4 Jan. 1900, then 
at Cambridge, and finmly at the Comedy 
Theatre, London, 6 Feb. 1900. She also 
wrote a preface to ‘ The Story of an African 
Chief’ by Mr, Wyiidham Knight - Bruce, 
1893, and on Mrs. Gaskoll in ‘ Women 
Novelists of Queen Victoria’s Reign,’ 1897. 

[J. M. Escieet, Lift* of Edna LyaU, 1004 ; 
The Times, 10 Feb. 1903; Athenanim, 14 Feb. 
1903; G. A. Payne, Edna Lyall, 1903; 
H. C. Black, Notable Women Authors of the 
Day, 1893, with portrait ; private informa- 
tion.] E. L. 

BEALE, DOROTHEA (1831-1906), 
principal of Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 
bom on 21 March 1831 at 41 Biahopsgate 
Street Within, London, was fourth child 
and third daughter of the eleven children 
of Miles Beale, a'snigeon, of a Gloucester- 
shire family, who took an active interest 
in educational and social questions. His 
wife, Dorothea Margaret Comphn, of 
Huguenot extraction, was first cousbi to 
Oaroiine Frances ComwaOis [q. v.], to early 
intemouiBe with whom Dorothea owed 


much. Educated till the age of thirteen 
partly at home and partly at a school at 
Strauord, Essex, Dorothea then attended 
lectures at Gresham College and at the 
Crosby Hall Literary I^titution, and 
developed an aptitude for mathematios. 
In 1847 she went with two older sisters to 
Mrs. Bray’s fashionable school for English 
girls in Paris, where she remained till the 
revolution of 1848 brought the school to 
an end. In 1848 Dorothea and her sisters 
were among the earliest students at the 
newly opened Queen’s Colley, Harley 
Street. Their companions included Miss 
Buss and Adelaide Procter [q. v.]. In 
1849 Miss Beale was appointed mathema- 
tical tutor at Queen’s College, and in 1854 
she became head teacher in the school 
attached to the college, under Miss Parry. 
During her holidays she visited schools in 
Switzerland and Germany. At the end of 
1856 she left Queen’s College owing to dis- 
satisfaction with its administration, and in 
January 1857 became head teacher of the 
Clergy Daughters* School, Caslorton, West- 
morland (founded in 1823 by Cams Wilson 
at Cowan Bridge, the Ijowood of Char- 
lotte Bronte’s ‘ Jane Eyre ’ ; cf. Doeothba 
Bkalb, Otrh* Schools Past and Present^ in 
Nineteenth Century, xxiii.). At Casterton 
Miss Beale’s insistence on the need of reforms 
led to her roBimiation in December follow- 
ing; many changes in the management 
of the school were made next year. In 
1906 Miss Beale established a scholarship 
from Casterton School to Cheltenham. 


While seeking fresh work Miss Beale 
taught mathematics and Latin at IVfiss 
Elwall’s school at Barnes, and compiled 
her * Students’ Text-Book of English and 
General History from b.o. 100 ta the Present 
Time,’ for the use of teachers (published 
Aug. 1858 ; 5th edit. 1862). 

On 16 June 1858 Miss B^le was ohosen 
out of fifty candidates principal of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, the earliest pro- 
prietary girls’ school in England, wMdi had 
been opened on 13 Feb. 1864 with eighty- 
two pupils on a capital of 20001. With^ 
Qxeltenham the rest of Miss Beale’s career" 
wae identified. When she entered on hw 
duties there were sixty-nine papils and 
only 4001. of the original capital remained. 
For the next two years the college had a 
hard struggle. In 2860 the financdafaoan^ 
ments were reorganised, and 1863 m 
numbers had risen to 1^. Thmioafomraid 


the success of the college waa assured. 
In 1873 it was first instated in buikUngs 
of its own, niiioh weis eolaigwl thne feta 
bkpeit, when there were 810 nsmatkoa Ik* 
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books. In 1880 the coU^ was inoor- 
porated as a company. The numbers then 
tod reached 600. Numerous additions were 
made to the buildmgs between 1882 and 
1906. In the present year (1912) there are 
over 1000 pupys and 120 teachers, fourteen 
boarding houses, a secondary and a kinder- 
garten teachers’ training department, a 
library of over 7000 volumes, and fifteen 
acres of playing-fields. 

As early as 1864 Miss Beale’s success 
as a head-mistress was acknowledged, and 
in 1866 she gave evidence before the 
endowed schools inquiry commission, the 
seven other lady witnesses including Miss 
Buss « and Miss Emily T)avios. The evi- 
dence, published in 1868. ga\c an immense 
impetus to the education of girls in Eng- 
land [sec Cbey, Maria, Suppl. II, and ' 
SmBBfiFF, PiMiLT, 8uppl. 1]. In 1869 Mi«<^ 
Beale publishfHl, with a preface by herself, ' 
the commissioners’ ‘Reports on the Edit 
cation of Carls. With Extracts from the 
Evidence. It is a remarkable otimisutc 
the lo^^ average standard of the teaching 
in gills’ secondary schools before 1870. 

Mi8» Beale perceived that the absence 
of all means of training teachers was a 
main obstacle to improvement. A modest 
endeavour to meet the need was made by 
a friend at Cheltenham in 1876. Next year, 
on her friend’s death, Miss Beale undertook 
to carry on the work. The progress ^as 
rapid ; a residential training college for 
secondary women teachers, the firot in this 
country, called St. Hilda’s College, was 
built in Cheltenham, and oponed in 1886. 
It was enlaced in 1890, and incorporate 
under the Companies Act in 1896. In 
order to give teachers in training the 
benefit of a year at Oxford, Miss l^le 
purchased in 1892 for 5000/. Cowley House, 
Oxford, which was opened os St. Hilda’s 
hall of residence for women in 1893, and 
was in 1901 incorporated with the Chelten- 
ham training college as * St. Hilda’s Inoor- 

K 'ad College.’ The students at St 
’s Hall, Oxford, are mainly but not 
ei^usively old Gheltonians. A kinder- 
garten daim was also started by Miss Beale 
at Cheltenham in 1876, and a department 
ior the training of kindergarten teachers 
soon followed, and became an integral 
^»art of the college work. 

with a view to sujgpl jgi^ 

Beale fonnded^^’^he C^toihanf Ladira’ 
CoUage Magarine,* and leiviaiued its editor 
until her death. With the same aim, 
the estabUshed in 1884 *The Guild of 
tihe Indies* Cheltenham College,' which 
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now (1912) numbers 2600 members. On 
26 Oct. 1889 the guild started in Bethxial 
Green the Cheltenham settlement, which is 
now earned on as St, Hilda’s East, a house 
built by past and present pupils and opened 
on 26 April 1898. An earnest ctoroh- 
woman of high church principleB, Miss 
Beale, who was giuded through life by deep 
religious feeling, instituted at Cheltenham 
in 1884 Quiet Days — devotional meetings 
for teachers — generally at the end of the 
summer term, when Mdresses were given 
by distinguished churchmen. 

Outside lier college work Miss Beale 
associated herself with nearly every effort 
for educational progress, and with local 
philanthropic institutions. She was piesi- 
dent of the Headmistresses’ Association 
from 1805 to 1897, and was a member of 
numerous educational societies. In 1894 she 
gave evidence before the royal commission 
on secondary education, of which Mr. James 
Bryce was chairman. In collaboration 
with Miss Soulsby and Miss Dove she 
embodied her matured views on girls' 
education in ‘Work and Play in Girls* 
Schools’ (1898). She identified herself 
with the movement for women’s suffrage, 
being a vice-president of the oentfal 
society. 

Miss Beale’s aorivities remained unim* 
paired in her later years, despite deafness and 
signs of cancer, which b^me apparent 
in 1900. On 21 Oct. 1901 the freed^ of 
the borough of Cheltenham was conferred 
on her. On 11 April 1902 the university Of 
Edinburgh awarded her the honorary 
degree of LL.D., in reoomition of h^ 
services to education. Eleanor Anne 
Ormorod [q. v. Suppl. IT], the entomologist, 
was the only woman on whom the degree 
had been previously conferred. The staff 
at Cheltenham pres'^nted her with the 
academic robes. 

Miss Beale died after an opmtbn for 
cancer in a nursing home in Cheltenham^ 
9 Nov. 1906. The body was oiematOd at 
Perry Barr, Birmingham, and the ashes 
buried in a small vault on the south side 
of the Lady chapel of Gloucester Cathedral. 

From the time of her appointment to 
Cheltenham until her death Miss Beale 
devoted her life to the welf ajie of the ooUege 
and to the improvement of girls' educa- 
tion. Living frugally, she spent large sums 
of her own money on the college, and at 
her death made it her residuary Imtee, 
her residuary estate amounting to 66,0001 
As a teacher Miss Beale's main object 
was to kindle a thirst for knowledge rather 
than merely to impart information (cf. for 
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her method in teaching English literature 
her Literary Studies of Poems New and 
Old, 1902). She herseu taught literature 
and the exact sciences equally well, and she 
attached chief importance to the teacher’s 
personality and character and mental out- 
look (of. Addresses to Teachers, 1909). The 
most original features of her organisation 
of the college were the rule of silence among 
the pupils, the absence of prizes, the weekly 
hearing of marks in every class by the 
principal herself, whereby she gained 
knowMge of the progress of every girl in 
the college, and the placing of the l^arding- 
houses — ^there are now fourteen — ^under the 
direct supervision of the college authorities. 
A benevolent despot in her government of 
the college, she aUowed large liberty of 
procedure to those members of her staff 
who showed capability. Open-minded and 
willing to experiment in new methods, 
she combined business ability with the 
enthusiasm of a reformer and shrewdness 
with a mystical idealism. 

Miss Beale was of short .stature, with an 
expressive ^aco and a beautiful voice. Her 
bearing was somewhat cold, shy, and 
reserv^, but to her intimate friends she 
was tender and sympathetic. A portrait 
in academic robes by J. J. Shannon, B.A., 
presented to her by old pupils on her 

S 'lbilee, 8 Nor. 1904, han^s in the coU^ 
brary. Another portrait, also in toe 
ooUe^ie, was painted in 1893 by Mrs. Lea 
Merritt at the request of the council. A 
miniature painted by Florence Meyer was 
bequeathed to the coU^e by Miss Mary 
Holmes Gore in Februoiy 1907, and a 
marble bust by J. E. Hyett was presented 
to the coUege in May 1905. Another bust 
in white plaster — a better likeness than Mr. 
Hyett’s — modelled by Miss Evangeline 
Stirling in 1893, was presented by the artist 
to St. Hilda’s Hall, Oxford, in May 1905. 
A bronze tablet to her memory, with 
medallion portrait by Alfred Drury, A.R.A., 
is in the Lady chapel of Gloucester Cathe- 
dral; a stone tablet by L. Macdonald 
GiU, with an inscription, is in the college, 
and a memorial fund has been formed for 
the benefit of the staff past and present, 
and of old pupils who may be in special 
need. 

[Raikes, Dorothea Beale of Cheltenham 
(with njproduction of Shannon’s portrait), 
1908 ; Hist^ of the Cheltenham Ladies’ Col- 
lege, 1904; The Times, 10, 17, 19 Nov., 4 Dec. 
1900 ; Journal of Education, Dec. 1906, Jan. 
1907 ; Cheltenham Ladies’ College Magazine, 
Memorial Number, 1906; private information.] i 

E. L. 


BEALE, LIONEL SMITH (1828-1906), 
physician and microscopist, bom at Bed- 
fora Street, Govent Garden, London, on 
5 Feb. 1828, was son of Lionel John Beale 
(1796-1871), surgeon, who wrote on physical 
deformities (ISS)-!) and qn the laws of 
health (1857) and was the first medical officer 
of health for St. Martin’s in the Fields. His 
mother was Frances Smith (1800-1849), 
tliird daughter of James Frost Sheppard. Of 
his three sisters, Ellen Brooker (1831-1900) 

I married William Watkiss Lloyd [q. v. 
tSupfd. I], author of * Essays on Shake- 
I Bpeare,’ and Miss Sophia Beale is a painter 
' and author. 

Educated first at a private school and 
I then at King’s College School, Lionel be- 
' came a medical student at King’s College, 

I London, and at King’s College Hospital. In 
1841 he was apprenticed to an apothecary 
and surgeon at Islington. In 1847, after 
niatricuhiting at the University of London 
with honours in chemistry and zoology, 
he went to Oxford as anatomical assistant 
to Sir Henry Wentworth Aciond (1815- 
1990) [q. V. Suppl. I], then Lee’s reader 
in anatomy at Christ Church. In 1849 
lie obtained the licence of the Society 
of Apothecaries, and at the request of 
the government board of health made 
a house to house visitation at Windsor 
during the cholera epidemic. In 1860-1 he 
was resident physician at King’s College 
Hospital and (^oduated M.B. Lond. (1851). 
He never proceeded to the degree of M.D. 
In 1852 he taught the use of the microscope 
in normal and morbid histology and phy- 
siological chemistry in a private laborato^ 
at 27 Carey Street, and next year at the 
early age of twonty-fivc ho succeeded 
Robert Bentley Todd [q. v.], to whose 
teaching he alwa 3 rs acimowlodged a deep 
debt, in the professorship of physiology 
and general ana morbid anatomy in King’s 
College ; Thomas Henry Huxley was an un- 
Huccessf ul candidate. Beale sliai^d the duties 
for two years with (Sir) William Bowman 
(1816-1892) [q. v. Suppl. 1], who had been 
Todd’s assistant. In 1869 he gave up 
the chair to become professor of patholo- 
gical anatomy, and w^as made at the same 
time honorary physician to the hospital. 
Although an energetic lecturer and teacher, 
he continued to pursue enthusiasticallv 
histological and physiological research 
by aid of the microscope. 

In 1876 he was promoted to the pro- 
fessorship of medicine. A slight attack of 
cerebral thrombosis which scarcely im- 
j^aired his vigour led to his retirement from 
the professorship as well as from the 
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aotisg staff of the hospital in 1890. He 
was thereupon nominated emeritus pro- 
fessor and honorary consulting phwcian. 
His lectures on medidne, although they 
included a useful series 'On Slight Ail- 
ments, their Nature and Treatment ’ 
(1880 ; new edit. 1887), did not as a rule 
supply teaching for examination purposes ; 
but if the audienco was small, it was 
stimulated by Beale’s scientihc insight. 

At the Royal College of Physicians Beale 
became a member in 1856 and a fellow in 
1859. Li 1871 he was awarded tho bien- 
nial Baly gold modal fur his physiulugical 
work in relation to medic me. He deli\ en^i 
thsLiimleian lectures in 1875 on * Life and 
Vital Action in Healtli and Disease.’ Ho 
was frequent Iv exanunor to the e(jllege, 
a member of the council in 1877-8, ernsor 
1881-2, rtiid curator of the niuaenm 
1876 - 88 . 

Prom early life Beale was a voluminous 
writei, loading over KXl papers on 
medical subjocts between 1851 and 1858 
l>eforc bciontific and medical societies. Of 
his many separately published books, tlie 
eaihcst, 'The Microscope and its Applies 
tion to Clinical Medicine * (1854), came out 
when he was twenty -nine and torctold his 
ultimate position as one of the most brilliant 
of English miorosoopists, who not only intro- 
duced new methods of microscopic research 
but also showed tho value of the miof^cope 
to diagnosis in clinical medi^pie. The 
word ‘ practical ’ replaced ' clinical ’ in 
subsequent editions of this work, the 
fourth and last of which appeared in 
1870. There followed in 1857 ‘The Use of 
the Microscope in Clinical Medicine’; in 
later editions, the fifth and last of which 
appeared in 1880, the title was changed to 
‘ How to Work with the Microscope.’ 

In 1858 he published a small book, 

‘ Illustrations of the Constituents of tho 
Urine, Urinary Deposits and Calculi ’ 
(^d edit. 1869), and in 1861 a larger 
work ‘ On Urine, Urinary Deposits, and 
Csdouli, their Microscopical and Chemical 
Examination’ (12mo; 2tid edit. 1864, 
with ‘and Treatment, &c.’ added to 
the title; American edit. 1885). Other 
important early works were ‘ On the 
Structure of the Simple Tissues of the 
Human Bo^ ’ (1861 ; German trans. 
1862) and ‘ Ime Structure and Growth of 
the Tissues, and on Life ’ (1865). 

Beale’s scientific promise was acknow- 
ledged in 1866 by his election as fellow of 
the Royal Society, where he delivered the 
Croonian lectures in the same year on * The 
Ultimate Nerve Fibres distributed to the 
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Muscles and to some other 'nssues.’ 
1868-9 he lectured at Oxford for the 
Radoliffe trustees on ‘Disease Germs.* 
He embodied his conclusions in two books : 
'Disease Germs, their Supposed Nature’ 
(1870), and ‘Disease Ge^, their Real 
Nature, an Original Investigation* (1870). 
Both were reissued in ‘Asease Germs, 
their Nature and Origin ’ (1872). In 1870 
there appeared his ‘Protoplasm, or Life 
and Matter’ (4th edit. 1892), and in 1872 
his ‘Bioplasm, an Introduction to the 
Study of Physiology and Medicine.* Li 
his works on ^enns Beale foreshadowed 
by virtue ol his imcroscopio methods of 
investigation some of the most modem 
coneeptions of bacterial disease, antici- 
pating by fuliv five years the microbio 
theory of disease and aiao'Pastour’s doctrine 
of ' immunisation.’ 

Beale was the first physiological in- 
vestigator to practise .>he method of 
I fixing tissues by injections and so prevent 
I the iterations which result in them from 
I uncontrolled post-mortem changes. He 
also treated tissues with dilute acetio acid, 
wlilcb enabled him to see delicate nerve 
fibrils almost as well as they are seen by 
modern inlra vitam staining methods, and. 
he introduced carmine in ammoniaool 
solution as a stain for differentiating be- 
tween the component parts of the tissues* 
By means of the staining effects of oarmine 
ho was able, after a close study of tuMraes 
in various conditions, to draw a distinction 
between the ‘germinal ’ matter or * bioplasm/ 
as he called it, and the ‘ formed ’ matter of 
the tissues. Beale’s discoveries also in* 
eluded the pyriform nerve ganglion ceUs. 
called 'Beams oells,’ and he showed the 
peculiar arrangement of the two fibres 
which he thought (incorrectly, as later 
inquiry show^s) were prolonged from them. 
An unusually good draughtsman, Beale 
illustrated his books profusely with graphic 
drawings by himself, many Of wbi^ were 
coloured, and all were drawn strictly to 
scale. He made the dra\rings direct upon 
the boxwood blocks, and even cngrayerl 
many with lus own band . Beale’s drawin|;8 
of Beale’s colls are still reproduced m 
standard works on histology. All his 
microscopic specimens are in the possession 
of his son and arc still improving in clearness. 

In later life Beale was president of the 
Microscopical Society (1879-1880) and 
follow or member of numerous Euiop^ 
and American medical or scientific societies. 
He olso acted froin 1891 to 1904 as 
physician to the pensions commutation 
Doard and as government medical referee for 
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England. To the dose of his life he speoa- Health and Disease,* 1866. 3. * On De- 
lated mnoh on philosophical and^religiotiB fioienoy of Vital Power in Dnease,* 
tiliemM. His mental attitude is disclosed 1863. 4. ' New Observations upon the 
in his ‘life Theories’ (1870); ‘life Structure and Formation »of Certain 
Theories ; their Influence on !^ligious Nervous C^tres,’ 1864. 5. ‘ The liver,’ 
Thou^t’ (1871), and * Our Morality, and 1889. 

^ [Information from Mr. Peyton T«jlld 

Medical Side (1887). Li discussing ‘vitahty Bowman Beale, F.R.C.S., and Miss Sophia 
and vital action » (cf. Lancet, 1898) he Beale ; Lancet, 7 April 1906 (with portrait 
pronounced strongly against ‘atheism,’ from photograph) and 16 Oct. 1009; Brit, 
^materialism,’ ‘ agnosticism,’ ‘ monism,’ Med. Journal, 7 April 1906; Index Catalogue, 
and ‘free thought.’ His religious point Surgeon Gonerars Office, Washington ; Bede’s 
of view was that of a broad churchman, own books ; Proo. Roy. Soo., 1907, 77 B.] 
He treated the differences between man E- N. B. 

and animals as absolute, but he failed to BEATTIE-BROWN, WILLIAM (1831- 
defend his scientific position quite clearly, 1909), Scottish landscape painter, bom in 
or to draw into controversy os he hop^ the parish of Haddington in 1831, was son 
fellow men of science. of Adam Brown, tanner, and Ann Beattie. 

Beale’s intimate friends included Edward He removed at an early ago to Edinburgh 
Thring (1821-1887) [q. v.], headmaster of and was educated at Leith High SchooL 
Uppingham, Sir Henry Acland, Victor Having early shown a taite for art, he was 
Gams of Leipzig, Sir WilHam Bowman, and apprenticed as a glass-stainer to the well- 
Henry Wace, dean of Canterbury. An in- known firm of Messrs. Ballantmo, and 
defatigable worker, he took no real holiday here his artistic tastes W'cro so rapidly 
after 1868. He doschewed alcohol and ate | developed that l)eforo his appnmticoship 
little meat. An entliusiastic and skilful I was completed he entered the Trustees* 
gardener, hV made his country home at \ Art Academy, then under the cliarge of 
Weybridge known amongst horticulturists, Robert Scott Lauder [q. y,]. Among his 
chiefly by his culture of palms and feUow-studenis of this period and oom- 
Japanese plants, and in a smaU gn^en- panions of a later time were William Bell 
house at 61 Grosvenor Street, where he ' Scott [q. v.]. Horatio MacCulIoch, Sam 
lived for forty-five years, he successfully i Bough, and George Paul Chalmers [q. v.]. 
grew orchids and other hothouse plants. In 1848, wdien seventeen years of ago, he 
La 1900 he suffered from a second attack of exhibited a picture, * On the Forth,* at the 


cerebral haemorrhage. In 1 904 he left Wey- Royal Scott i.sh Academy, and from tha t time 
bridge, where he h^ been living since 1885, till his death he w'as always represented 
for Bcmtinck Street, the house of his only at the annual exhibitions. His skill and 
surviving child, Peyton Todd Bowman accuracy as a draughtsman led to his 
Beale, F.R.C.S. He died there from l>cing employed to make illustrations for 


pontine hsBmorrhagc on 28 March 1906. sc^vcral medical works ; and liis care and 
He was buried in Weybridge cemetery, dibcretion as an artist brought him much 
He married in 1869 Frances, only daughter , employment in restoring pictures for 
of the Rev. Pe3rton Blakiston, M.D., F.R.S,, Henry Doig, art-dealer, Edinbuigh, whose 
of St. Leonard, formerly of Birmingham ; < daughter ho married in 1868. To extend 
she died in 1892. i his expe^rionoe he studied for a long time in 

Beale was -of moderate height and of | Belgium, there using water-colour as his 
sturdy build, with remarkably abundant ; princiijal medium, though his chief 
hair, which retained its brown colour up to work was done in ofl-colour. He found 
the ago of seventy. A portrait by H. T. English subjects for his pictures in 
Wells, R.A., exhibited in the Royal Surrey, Kent, and Torkshlre, but tts main 
Academy (1876) and the Paris exhibition themes were Scottish highland landscapes. 
(1878), Mongs to his son, and a memorial Ho was a pioneer among the Scottish 
tablet in bronze, designed, worked and * out-of-door ^ artists, frequently oomplet- 
erected by his son, is in King’s College ing his pictures directly from nature — 
Hospital. a practice which explains his vigour and 

B^des the works cited and contributions return. In 1871 no was ekSsted cn 
to periodicals Beale’s publications include : asHodate of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
1.^ ^ On Some Points in the Anatomy of the and in 1884 an academician. His diploma 
Liver of Man and Vertebrate Animals,’ picture, dated 1883, is a charaot^tio 
1866. 2. ‘Tables for the Chemical and n^hland landscape, ‘ Coire-na-Fsiieamh,’ 
Hicrbsoopical Examination of Urine in now in the Scottish National OaUeq^ 
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Edinboxig^ BepresentatiYe works by He oeased to praotise regularly after 1880, 
him are in the publio salleiies at though he still aooepted an occasional 
Liverpool, Manchester,, Old&iam, and brief. Succeeding his father in the baronetcy 
Bolton. He was a frequent exhibitor on 24 May 1874, Beckett Denison followed 
at the Boyal Academy, London, and also his example by discarduig the sut- 

at Glasgow and other Scottish exhibitions, name. M Sir Edmund Beckett ho was 
In his later years he adopted a more glow- appointed chancellor and vicar-general 
ing scheme of colour than in his earlier | of the province of York in 1877, an office 
work ; but Ip pictures wore always notice- i wluch he held until 1900. Beckett was 
able for their realistic line and tone, and created a peer by the title of Baron Grim- 
for their technical excellence. Beattie • thorpe of Grimthorpe, Yorkohire, on 17 Feb, 
Brown died at Edinburgh on 31 March 1909. ' 1886, with remainder to the issue male of 
By his wif*', Esther Love Doig, h(» had j his father, 
throe sons and six daughters. The eldest M<anvvlule Grimthorpe showed an exoep- 
son, H. W. Jennings Bro\^n (1862-1898), | tiiuLal versatility of interest in matters 
shtlwed promise as a ] portrait and figures I outside the law, and conducted numerous 
painter. j «v»ntrovcrsioB on ecclesiastical, architeo- 

|Oal Nat. Gall, of Scotland (42iiJ o<ht'‘‘tural scientific, and other topics with 
Scotsman, 1 April , Craves's i<t vigour and acrimony. His earliest energies 

ExhibiloiS, fiT' initirmation.] A. H Al. 'were engaged in theological warfare. In 
BEOKFiTT, Sir EDMUND, first ‘ 1848 he published ' Si\ 'Lettera on Dr. 
Baron Grimthorpe (1816-190r»), lai^yer, | Todd's Discourses on the Prophecies 
mechanician and controversialist, born relating to the Apocalypse,* a strenuous 
at Carlton Hall, near Newark, ou 12 May polemic. The controversy on marriage 
J8J6, was eldest son of Sir Ediuiiud \iith a deceased wile’s sister then engaged 
Beckett, fourth baronet (1787-1874), who Ids attention, and between 1849 and 1861 
assumed the additional siiniame of Denison he produced four pamphlets in favour of 
by royal letters pat(mt in 1816 and re*- that cause, the most important of which 
sunied his original surname by the same was * A Short Letter on the Bishop of 
process on succeeding to the baronetcy in Exeter’s [Dr. PhUJpotts’] Speech on the 
1872. The cider Sir Edmund was con- Marriage Bill.’ To the end of his life he 
servative M.P. for the West Riding in*«i841 supported a measure of relief, 
and again from 1848 to 1869. Blackett’s As chancellor of York he became the 
mother, who died on 27 March 1874, was attached friend of the archbishop, William 
Maria, daughter of William Beverley of Thomson [q. v.], but did not hesitate to 
Beverley, and great-niece and heir'^ss ot criticise episcopal proceedings witii freedom, 
Anne, daughter of Boundell Smithson of when he disagreed with them. A strong 
Millfield, near Harewood, and widow of Sir tvdvooale of reform in church discipline, he 
Thomas Denison, judge oi the king’s bench, gave evidence before the royal commission 
Educated at Doncaster grammar school, of 1883, and drafted a disciplinary bill of 
Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge, his own with racy notes, wliich he sent to 
Beckett Denison gr^uated B. A. as thirtieth the commissioners. There followed an out* 
wrangler in 1838 (M.A. 1841, LL.D. 1863). spoken * Letter to the Archbishop of York 
He was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn on tho Report of the Commission on 
in 1841, became a Q.C. in 1854, a bencher of Ecclesiastical Courts.’ Together with Dean 
his inn in the same year, and its treasurer Burgon [q. v. Suppl. I], he took exception to 
in 1876. He soon acquired a large practice, the revised version of the New Testament, 
chiefly in connection with railway bills, publishing in 1882 ‘Should tho Revised 
becoming famous for his severe cross- New Testament be Authorised ? * and a 
examination and retentive memory. Ad- rejoinder to Dr. Farrar’s answer to that 
vandng rapidly in his profession, Beckett criticism [sec Farrar, FbederiokWiluam, 
Denison had by 1860 become recognised Suppl. II]. Much alarmed by the spread 
as the leader of the parliamentary bar, of ritualism in the Church of England, 
though his powers of sarcasm and assertive he became president of the Psotestimt 
manner Bt<^ him in better stead with Churchmen’s Alliwce, which held its in- 
oommittees rival counsel than his augural meeting in Exeter Hall in 1889. 
knowledge of law. He was very tenacious The lincohi judgment of 1890 [see Kino, 
of the ri^ts of the inns of court, and Edward, Suppl. 11] stirred him to rate 
strongly resented any attempt to interfere what Archbishop Benson called a * furious 
with tnem. Keeping a keen eye on his letter,’ entitled * A Review of the Lambeth 
fees, he accumulated a large fortune. Jud^ent in Read v. the Bishop of 
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Lmooln’ (A. C. Benson’s Edward White 
Benaon, ii. 373). Benson acknowledged 
Grimthorpe’s assistance on the church 
patronage bill of 1893, when he produced 
'a set of amendments really helpf^.’ The 
measure was reintroduced and passed its 
second reading two years afterwards with 
Grimthorpe’s approval. When, later, in 
1895, Lord Halifax moved the second 
reading of a divorce bill, amending the 
Act by which the clergy were compelled 
to lend their churches for the remarriage 
of those guiltily divorced, Grimthorpe 
* treated this relief as an attempt to secure 
the “supremacy of the clergy,” and vitu- 
perated the archbishop of York as a Solon 
and Janus.’ ‘I never,’ wrote Benson, ‘saw 
spite so open in the house before ’ {ibid. ii. 
641). Not long before his death, Grim- 
thorpe eagerly supported Sir William 
Harcourt [q. v. Suppl. II], who was 
denouncing ritualistic practices in a series 
of letters to * The Times.’ His standpoint 
through all his disputes w^as strongly 
erastian a^d orthodox, as he under8t<^ 
orthodoxy. 

Architecture, especially on its ecclesiastical 
side, also long occupied (<riinthor])e’s mind. 
In 1855 he published * Lectures on Gothic 
Architecture, chiefly in relation to St. 
George’s Church at Doncaster.’ This parish 
dhurch, having been burnt down, was 
rebuilt by Sir George Gilbert Scott [q. v.], 
with suggestions from Grimthorpe, who 
contribute liberaUy to the funds. Grim- 
thorpe, while expressing admiration of 
Scott’s work, was mercilessly sarcastic at 
the expense of Scott s rivals ; Scott on his 
side admitted Grimthorpe’s generosity and 
strenuous support of sound arcliitecture, 
but ungraciously added that *he has an 
unpleasant way of doing things, which 
makes one hate one’s best work ’ (Scott’s 
Peraonal and Professional Rec(dUctions^ 
173). Grimthorpe next published * A Book 
on Building, Civil and Bcclesiastical with 
the Theory of Domes and of the Great 
Pyramid’ (1876; 2nd edit., enlarged, 
1^), which again contained man^ shrewd 
bits at the architectural profesnon. In 
it are enumerated the buildinga which he 
himself had ’substantially desired,’ in- 
cluding the Church of St. James, Doncaster, 
in which Scott had a hand (»& ) ; St. Chad’s 
Church, Headingley; Cliffe parish church 
in the East Riding; St. Paul’s, Burton- 
on-Trent; the tower-top of Worcester 
Cathedral ; Doncaster grammar school, 
ai^ the extension of Lincoln’s Inn librai^. 
Bte influence is also to be traced in the 
injudicious restoration of Lincoln’s In n 


chapel in 1882, but his contemplated 
demolition of Sir Thomas Lovell’s gate** 
house in Chancery Lane was happily 
frustrated. 

The architectural enterprise with which 
his name is inseparably connected name 
later. Living in a house at Batch Wood, 
St. Albans, designed by himself, ’ the only 
architect with whom 1 have never quarrelled,’ 
he was much interested in the unsound 
condition of St. Albans Abbey, and ^e 
endeavour of the St. Albans reparation 
committee to fit it for cathedral and 
parochial service. He subscribed gener- 
ously to the funds, contributing, from first 
to last, some 130,000/., and interfered freely 
with Scott the architect. ‘The leader,’ 
wrote Scott in 1 877, ‘ among those who 
wish me to do what I ought not to do is 
Sir Edmund Beckett ’ {ih. 357). In 1880, 
various parts of the building bein^ in 
danger of falling down, and the committee 
having exhausted its funds and being 
3000/. in debt, Grimthorpe obtained a 
faculty to ‘restore, repair and refit* the 
church at his oimi expense. Ho set to 
w'ork with characteristic zeal, and by 1885 
the nave w'as finished. But his arbitrary 
treatment of the roof and now west front 
and liis insertion of windows in the termi- 
nations of the transepts excited the fiercest 
criticism, and ho returned blow for blow# 
In favouring a high-pitched roof, instead of 
the existing flat roof, he found bimself at 
shaq) issue with George Edmund Stmt 
[q. V. Suppl. I], but nothing could divert him 
from his purpose (A. E. Street’s Memoir 
of Gcorgr bhl m und Sin et, 242-7 ). Meanwhile 
Henry Hucks Gibbs, afterwards Lord 
Ald(*nham [q. v. Suppl. 11], had obtained 
a concurrent faculty to restore the high altar 
screen, and a conflict of authorities ensued. 
In 1889 the case came before Sir Fraada 
Jeune [q. v. Suppl. II], chancellor of the 
diocese, the point really at issue being 
Gibbs’s right to fill up the central place on 
the high altar with a crucifix. Grimthorpe 
conducted his own case against Sir Walter 
Phillimore and Mr. C. A. Crippa, Q.CI 
Neither side was completely succcnfal, but 
Gibbs was eventually allowed to erect the 
crucifix. Grimthorpe described his part in 
the St. Albans controversies in *St. Albans 
Cathedral and its Restoration ’ (1886; Und 
edit., revised and enlarged, 1890), whidii 
though purporting to be a guide«book, is 
also a somewhat vehement review d old 
arguments with ’Street and Oo./ 
oritios of shams,* and others. 

Through his long life Grimthorpe was 
further busy over mechanical inventfcmSf 
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working at thorn with his own hands. In 
1850 he published a dearly written and 
instructive work, * A Rudimentary Treatise 
on dock and Watchmaking.’ It passed 
through eight editions, with some changes 
of title, becoming in 1903 * A Rudimentary 
Treatise on docks, Watches and Bells, 
with a new preface and a new list of great 
bells and an appendix on weathercocks.* 
His articles on docks, watches and bells in 
the ‘ Encyclopojdia Britannica,’ which u #»rc 
reprinted separately, were based on this 
work. He designed the great clock for the 
International Exhibition of 1351, made by 
Edward John Dent [q. v.J; it is now at 
Bjng^s Cross railway station. In the samr 
year he undertook, m conjunction with 
(Sir) Gociige Biddell Airy [q. v. ^upi»l. Tj 
and Dent, the construction ot Iho groat 
clock lor tlv clock toner iii I ho Houses of 
Parliament, Westmiiihtei. The design wa** 
his, as an iiiSoription records, aud it in- 
cluded his now gravity esuapement. in 
which a ]>rindulum weighing u cwt. is kepi 
going by a scape wheel vvoighing little 
nioH' than a quarter of an ounce ; this is 
known as the ‘ double three-legged gravity 
escapement,* and was inserted in 1859. 
Grimthorpe also prepared the spi'cilications 
for the bell commonly called * Big Ben,* 
after Sir Benjamin Hall, commissioner of 
public works. The clock and * Big Ben,’ 
like most of Grimthorpe’s undertokings, 
involved him in fierce controversies, and 
he waged battle for sixteen years with the 
office of publio works, with Sir Charles Barry 
[q. y.] the architect, with Sir George Airy, 
wno withdrew from the undertaking, and 
others. In the libel action, Stainbank v. 
Beckett, turning on the soundness of the 
bell, ho was cast in 200/. damages (1859). 
(For an excellent, if disputatious account 
of the Westminster clock, see Bbckbtt’s 
RvdifMmUiry TreaUae^ 8th edit. ; also the 
Journal of ihe 800 . of Arts, 13 Jan. 
1854, and the Horohgkal Journal^ zv.). 
Qrimthorpe was elects president of the 
Horologioal Institute in 1868, on condition 
that m should not attend dinners, and 
was annually re-elected, though not always 
without opposition. In the preface to 
the eighth edition of the * Rudimentary 
Treatise ’ he stated that he had * either 
directly or indirectly ’ designed over forty 




St Paul’s (with the great peal of bells), and 
in many other oawediaJs and churches, 
M well as town-halls, railways stations 
and others in several of our colonies.’ The 
new dock at St Paul’s Cathedral, which 
iRfMioonstnioted after his specifications, was 


finished in 1893 ; he said of its makers, 
Messrs. John SmiUi of Derby, that they 
* would clock you in the best way and as 
near eternity as possible ’ (Sinolaib’s 
Memonala of St, PaaVa CcUhedrclf 430-4> 
Grimthorpe’s services and advice were 
always gratuitously given, and no municipal 
council or country clergyman, who ap- 
proached him with due deference on the 
subject of clocks or bells, ever appealed to 
lum in vain. 

In 1852 Griinthorjio invented on in- 
genious lock, but it proved to be too 
c'tiboifiU toi* coimiKMcial success; it does 
not a]>))e.iT to have been patented.' The 
Wide scope of his scientific knowledge was 
fiirthcT proved by a clever little handbook, 

‘ Asti >ni)iny without Mathematics * (1865). 

He (lied at Batch Wood, St. Albans, 
oil 29 April 1905, after a short ill- 
ncB9, aggravated by a fall He was 
inteiT('d by his wufe’s side in the north-west'* 
side of the burial-ground of St. Albans 
Caihodial. His personal estate was valued 
at l,562,500o. and ho left a complicated 
will with many codicils which was the 
cause of prolonged litigation. He had 
mairied on 7 Oct. 1845 Fanny Catherine 
{d, 1901), daughter of Dr. John Lonsdale 
[q. V.], bishop of Lichfield. Leaving no 
issue, he was succeeded in the liaronetoy 
and in the peerage (by special remainder) by 
his nephew, Ernest William Beckett, bom 
25 Nov. 1856, who had been M.P. for the 
Whitby division of Yorkshire since 1886. 

Lord Grimthorpe, who owed his peerage 
to his activity in ecclesiastical matters, 
combined with his architectural skill and 
mechanical genius, possc^ssed a manly in- 
tellect and varied talents. Tf he won his 
position at the bar by his self-assertive 
personality rather than by leaminff, hiS 
knowledge of horology was unquestioned, 
and he Iw a genuine grasp of ai^teotural 
principles, though he was Inclined to be 
ruthless in carrying thorn out His mind, 
unfortunately, was given to cavil, and, 
troubled by no doubts on any subject, he 
rushed into print, often without provoca- 
tion. In his eoclosiastical controversies he 
at times appeared in an unamiable light 
faults were, however, outweighed by 
the strength of his friendships, the large* 
ness of his generosity, and his Irindneitfi 
towards those who stood in need of help. 
He was tall and stem of aspmt and wa4 
always faithful to early Victoriaa costume. 

Bemdes the works citra Grimthorpe wrote 
his father-in-law’s biomphy, *Tbe life 
of John Lonsdale, !mbhop of Lichfield, 
with some of his Writings’ (1868); and 
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*A Review of Hume nnd Huxley on 
MiradeB’ (S.P.O.K. 1883), which Bishop 
Harold Browne oonaidei^ one of the 
best books in defence of the Christian 
faith. Of kindred purpose was his volume 
*On the Origin of the Laws of Nature’ 
(1879). BQs masculine common sense 
appeared in ‘Trade Unionism and its Re- 
sults’ (1878), a hostile criticism which he 
originally wrote as letters in * The Times.’ 
A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy’ appeared in 
‘Vanity Fair’ in 1889. 

[The Times, 1 May 1905 ; Guardian, 3 May 
1905 ; Law Times, 6 May 1905 ; Horological 
Journal, June 1905, art. by F. J. Britten 
(with portraits).] L. G. S. 

BEDDOE, JOHN (1826-1911), physician 
and anthropologist, bom at Bowdley, Wor- 
cestershire, on 21 Sept. 1826, was son of John 
Beddoe by his wife Emma, only daughter 
of Henry Barror Child of Bewdley. 

' Educated at Bridgnorth School, he read 
for the law, but soon entered University 
Collego,London, where he began the study of 
medicine. After graduating B.A. at London 
in 1851, he pursued his medical studies at 
Edinburgh University, qualifying M.D. in 
1853. For some time he was house phy- 
sician at tho Edinburgh Royal Infirmary. 
During the Crimean war Beddoe served at 
Benkioi on the medical staff of a civil 
hospital, afterwards proceeding to Vienna 
to complete his medical training. He sub- 
sequently mode an extended continental 
tour, and then in 1857 began practice as 
a physician at Clifton. He was physician 
to the Bristol Royal Infirmary (1862-73), ' 
and oonsulting physician to the Children's 1 
Hospital there ( 1866-1 91 1 ). Ho was elected 
F.R.C.P. in 1 873. Retiring from practice in 
Bristol (1891), he settled at Bradford-on- 
Avon, Wiltshire. 

Beddoe began active researches in 
ethnology during his early wanderings in 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, France, and other 
countries, and ultimately he became an 
authority on the physical characteristics 
of living European races. Much of his 
work was pioneer, and was carried on 
when researches of the kind were little 
valued. But Beddoe’s unflagging industry 
and stimulating zeal influenced profoundly 
the development.of anthropological science 
at home and abroad. 

In 1846, when twenty years old, he began 
observations on hair and eye colours in the 
West of England, continuing these in 
Orkney (1852), with amended methods. 
There followed a long series of kindred 
observations, as time and areas served. 
In 1853 he published ‘Contributions to 


Scottish Ethnology,’ and flfty-five years 
afterwards, in ‘A Last Contribution to 
Scottish Ethnology,’ a paper before the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, he sur- 
veyed the intervening progress {Joum. 
Roy. ArUhrop. Inst, xxxviii.). In 1867 
he received from the Welsh National 
Eisteddfod a prize of 100 guineas for the 
best essay on the origin of the English 
nation, subsequently embodied in ‘The 
Races of Britain’ (1886). His racial 
data on ‘ Stature and Bulk of Man in the 
British Isles ’ appeared with critical obser- 
vations and deductions in 1870 {Memoira 
Anlhrop. 80 c. Land. iii.). A paper, ‘De 
revaluation et do la Signification de 
la Capacity cranienne,’ wliich he com- 
municated in 1903 to ‘ L’Anthropologie * 
(vol. xiv.), met with hostile criticism from 
Mr. M. A. Lewenz and Prof. Karl Pearson, 
F.R.S., in a joint paper in ‘ Biomotrika * 
(vol. iii. 1904). Beddoe replied in the 
‘Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute ’ (vol. xxxiv. 1904) at the same time 
as he publisiied there ‘ Tho Somatelogy of 
Eight Hundred Boys in Training for the 
Royal Navy,’ a series of detailed colour- 
observations and head- measurements. Later 
{ibid, xxxvii. 1907) he sent a paper ‘ On 
a Series of Skulls collected by John E. 
Pritchard from a Carmelite Burying-ground 
in Bristol.’ 

Beddoe was a foundation member (1857) 
of the Ethnological Society, president of 
the Anthropological Society, 1869-70, and 
of the (Royal) Anthropological Institute, 
1889-91. lu 1905 he delivered the Huxley 
lecture' of the institute on ‘ Colour and Race ’ 
(Joum. Roy. Anthrop. Inst, xxxv.), and re- 
ceived on that occasion the Huxley memorial 
medal. He served on the council of the 
British Association 1870-5, and as chairman 
of the anthropolorical department of Sec- 
tion D, at the Bradford meeting in 1873, de- 
livered an address on the ‘ Anthropology of 
Yorkshire.’ He was joint author of the 
association’s 'Anthropological Instructions 
for Travellers.’ 

He was elected F.R.S. on 12 June 1873. 
In 1891 the University of Edinburgh 
conferred the honorary degree of LL.D., 
and he delivered there tho Rhind lectures 
in archaeology, on ‘The Anthropological 
History of Europe,’ of which the substance 
appeared in the ^ Scottish Review ’ in 1892. 
Shortly before his death Beddoe expanded 
the MS. of tho lc*ctures for issue in volume 
form. Beddoe u^as made Offider (Ire classe) 
do rinstruction PubUque, Item, in 1890, 
and he was a member of the chief continental 
anthropologioal sodeties. In 1908 the 
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UmTersity of Bristol elected him honorary 
professor of anthropology. 

One of the founders in 1875 of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire ArohsBological Society, 
he was resident in 1890 ; in 1009 president 
of the Wiltshire ArohaBological and Natural 
History Society, and at the time of his death 
president of the British Kyrle Society. 
i Beddoo’s ‘Memories of Eighty Years’ 
appeared in 1910. Ho died at Bradford- 
on- Avon on 19 .July 1911. In 1858 he 
married Agnes Montgomerie Camoron, 
daughter of Bev. A. Christison and niece 
of Sir Robert Christipnn, first baronet 
[q. v.l, and had issue <iuo son, who pre- 
deceased liim, and out daughter. 

A portrait of Beddoi painted by Miflo 
E. B. Wame, and jmrohJwed b) private 
subscription in 1907, was presented to the 
Municipal Art GalltTy, Bristol. 

Momories of Eighty Years. 1910; 
Pioc. Roy. Soe., Amiiv. Address, 30 Nov 
1911; Natunj, 27 July 1911, The Times, 
20 Jiiiv 1011 : Man (with portrait), Oct. 
1911, Hrit. Med Journal ^Mth ))oitrait), 

,5 Aug. 1911 ; Lancet, 29.1ul> 1911 ; Men and 
VV'>men of the Time, 1899, Trans. Bristol 
and Gloucestershire AicUbboI. So< xxxiii. ;! 
Kept Bristol Kyrle >So( (with portrait), Oct. 
191 l.J T, E. J, 

BEDFORD, WILLIAM KIRKPAT- 
RICK RILAND (1820-1905), antiquary 
and genealogist, bom at Sutton Cbldfield 
rect^iry on 12 July 1826, was oldest of 
five sons of Wilfiom Riland Bedford, 
rector of Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire 
(d. 1843), by his wife Grace Campbell, 
daughter of Charles Sharpe of Hoddam, 
Dumfriesshire. Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe 
[q. V.] was his mother's brother. After 
education at Sutton Goldfield grammar 
school, Bedford won a Queen’s scholarship 
at Westminster school in 1840, and passing 
head of the list quahfied for a studentship 
at Christ Churoh, Oxford. An attack of 
scarlet fever denied him the advantage of 
his success, and on 5 June 1844 he matricu- 
lated as a commoner at Braseuose College. 
In 1847 he was secretary of the Union 
Society when Lord Dufferin [q. v. Suppl. 
II] was president. He graduated B.A. 
in 1848 and proceeded M.A. in 1862. In 
1849 he was ordained to the curacy of 
Southwell, Nottinghamshire, and in 1850 
^ sucoeeded his uncle, Dr. WilUamson, 
as rector of Sutton Coldfield. He held the 
post for forty-two years, and was rural dean 
for twenty-five. 

Bedford was an acknowledged authoritv 
on ihe antiquitieB of Sutton Coldfield, 
which he described in ^‘Threi^ Hundred 


Years of a Family living, being a History 
of the Rilands of Sutton Coldfield ’ (1889)» 
and *The Manor of Sutton, Feudal and 
Municipal* (1901). He was well versed 
in heraldry and genealofl^, and was a 
frequent contributor to ‘ Notes and Querisa.' 
From 1878 to 1902 he was ohapladn o! 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
in his capacity of official genealogist he 
compiled many works deahng with the 
histo^ and regulations of kni^ts 
hospitallers, including ' Malta and the 
Knights’ (1870; 2nd edit. 1894), ‘Notes 
on the Old Hospitals of the Order of St. John 
of Toriisalem ’ (1881), and a history of the 
English liospitallors (1902) in coUaooration 
with R. llolhoche. 

Bedford was a keen cricketer in the early 
days ot the game. On 20 July 1866 he 
founded * The Free Forostois,’ an amateur 
wandering club with headquarters at 
Sutton Coldfield, and .he recorded the 
fortunes of the club in nis ‘ Annals of the * 
Free Eorosters from 1866 ’ (1895). He 
was also an export archer and frequently 
I attended the moetinga of the Woodmen of 
Arden at Meriden, Warwickshire, winning 
the Arden medal on 16 July 1867. In 
1885 he published * Roooids of the Wood- 
men of Arden from 1786,’ and contributed 
to the volume on * Archery ’ in the Bad- 
minton series (1894). In addition to the 
works already mentioned his chief publioa- 
tions were a * Memoir of C. K. Sharpe,^ 
his uncle, written from family papers (1888), 
‘The Blazon of Episcopacy^ (1858 ; 2nd 
edit. 1897), and * Outcomes oi Old O^ord’ 
(1899). 

Bedford died at Grioklewood on ^ Jan. 
1905 ; his ashes were buried after cremation 
at Golder’s Green, He married: (1) on 
18 Sept. 1851, Maria Amy, youngest 
daughter of Joseph Houson (d. 1890) of 
Southwell, Nottinghamshire; (2) in 1900, 
Margaret, daughter of Denis Browne. He 
had by Ms first wife seven sons and three 
daughters. 

[Westminster School Rcgistoi, 1764-1883, 
p. 19 ; The Times, 26 January 1906 ; Wisden’s 
Ciicketer 8 Almanack, 1900 ; Annals of the 
Free Forest ers, 1895 (with portrait) ; Memories 
of Dean Hole, p. 7 ; Notes and Queries, 10th s. 
iii. 120 ; Biit. Mus. Gat. ; Brasonose College 
Register, 1609-1909, i. 632.] G. S. W. 

BEEGILAM, THOMAS (1820-1907), 
patent medicine vendor, was bom at 
Witney, Oxfordshire, on 3 Deo. 1820, being 
the son of Joseph and Mary Be^hom. 
About 1846 he opened a chemist’s shop 
in Wigan, South Lancashire, and there 
invent^ a formula for pills, his first patent- 
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medicine licence being dated Liverpool, 
8 July 1847. In 1846 he married. In 1859 
he removed his buBiness, BtUl quite small, 
to the then new township of St. Helens, 
half-way between Wigan and Liverpool. 
At St. Helens he picked up, from the 
chance remark of a lady who purchased his 
pills, the phrase * worth a guinea a liox,^ 
which ho made the advertising motto of his 
concern. In 1866 his elder son, Joseph, 
joined the business, and inhised into it 
a highly enterprising spint. In 1885 the 
present head-factory and oiBce-buildin^ 
in Westfield Street, St. Helens, were built 
at an initial cost of 30,000/. Joseph 
Beeoham then visited the United States, 
and established a factory in New York, 
since followed by factoncs and agencies 
in several other countries. In 1887 the 
father bought an estate, Murslcy Hall, 
near Winslow', Buckinghamsliire, where he 
farmed till 1893. In 1895 he retired from 
active work in favour of his son Joseph. 
After an extended tour in the United States 
he built a house, Wychwood, Norlhwood 
Avenue, Southport, Lancashire, where he 
died on 6 April 1907, leaving a large personal 
fortime, ana his share in an immense busi- 
ness. In South Lancashire he was well 
known as an eccentric public benefactor. 
By religion he was a congregationalist. 
Brides his son Joseph (6. 1848), mayor of 
St. Helens in 1889-99 and 1910-12, who 
was knighted in 1912, he had a second 
son, William Eardley Beecham (6. 1855), 
a doctor practising in London. 

[The Times, 8 April and 5 June (will), 1907 ; 
Chemist and Drug^st, 13 April 1907 ; private 
information.] C, M-n. 

BEEVOR, CHARLES EDWARD (1854^ 
1908), neurologist, bom in London on 
12 June 1854, was eldest son of Charles 
Beevor, F.R.C.S., and Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Burrell, He received his early 
education at Blackheath pn)prictary school 
and at University College, London. Pursu- 
ing medical study at University College 
Hospital, he proceed M.R.C.S. in 1878, 
M.B. London in 1879, M.D. London in 
1881. In 1882 he became M.R.C.P. London, 
and in 1888 F.R.C.P. After holding the 
appointments of house physician at Uni- 
versity (College Hospitd, and resident 
medical officer at* the National Hospital 
for the Paralysed and Epileptic, Queen 
Square, W.C., he went abroad in 1882-3, 
and studied under the great teachers, 
including Obersteiner, Weigert, Gohnheim, 
and Erb, at Vienna, Leipzig, Berlin, and 
Paris. On his return in ^1883 he was 
appointed assistant physioian to Queen 


Square Hospital, and to the Great 
Northern Hospital in 1885. In oouiae of 
time he became full physidon to both 
institutions, offices which he held until 
his death. 

From 1883 to 1887 Beevor was engaged 
with (Sir) Victor Horsley in experimental 
research on the localisation of cerebral 
functions, especially with regard to the 
course and origin of the motor tracts. 
This work orystaUised the truth of the 
results obtained by previous investigators, 
and established the reputation of the 
authors (Phil. Tram, clxxxi. 1890; also 
1887-9). In 1903 Beevor deliver^ the 
Oroonian lectures before the Royal 
Allege of Physicians, on * Muscular Move- 
ments and their Representation in the 
Central Nervous SyBtem* (published in 
1904), a classical piece of work entail- 
ing prodigious labour and painstaking 
observation. In 1907 he delivered before 
the Medical Society of London the 
Lettsomian lectures on ‘The Diagnosis 
and Localisation of Cerebral Tumours.’ 
He contributed many papers on subjects 
connected with neurology to * Brain* 
and other medical journals, and in 1898 
he published a 'Hs^book on Diseases 
of the Nervous System,’ which became 
a leading text-book. His most important 
work, however, was embodied in a 
paper on * The Distribution of the Different 
AiWies supplying the Brain,’ which was 
published in the ‘Philosophical Transao- 
tions of the Royal Society ’ in 1908. After 
many attempts, he succeeded in injecting 
simultaneouidy the five arteries of the 
brain with different coloured substances 
held in solution in gelatin. By this moans 
he determined exactly the blood supply 
to different paits of the brain, and showed 
that the distribution of blood is purely 
anatomical, and does not vary according 
to the physiological action of the parts. 
Until this work was published, no book 
contained an accurate description of the 
cerebral arterial circulation. The import- 
ance of Beevor’s discovery was not only 
from the anatomical side but also from 
the pathological, for it enables the physician 
to Imow the exact portions of the brain 
which are liable to undergo softening 
when any particular artery is blocked by 
a clot of blood. 

In May 1908 he went by invitation to 
America. There his lectures on his own 
subjects were received with enthusiasm at 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, and 
Boston by the members of the American 
Neurological Society, and by those of the 
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American Medical Aaaodation at their 
fifty«Dinth annual session. In 1907-8 he 
was president of the Neurol^oal Society, 
and on its amalgamation with the Royal 
Society of Medicine he became the first 
president of the corresponding section, and 
died in office. For ten years he was hon. 
secretary to the Ass^ation for the 
Advancement of Medicine by Research. 

He died from sudden cardiac failure, 
on 5 Deo. 1908, at his residence in Wimpole 
Street. He married on 7 Feb. 1882 BlanoLe 
Adine, daughter of Dr. Thomas Robinson 
Leadam, who with a son and daughtei | 
survive him. He was buried at Hamj^stc^ad 
cemetery. 

An enlarged photogra]i]i hangs in the 
committee room of tiic meiheal board 
ol the National Hospital, Queen Squut*e, 
Blooin&liiuy. 

Becv<«r ranks amongst the groat i itdoii 
ties on the anatom^' and distsises td tlie 
nervous system. Ho poasossod great intel- 
lectual pnuoi, energy and indiistrv, and 
was unsurjiassed in accuracy ot ot)serv.i- 
tion. As a recorder of tacts Iw' con- 
scientious and prt'cise. Yo lie was so 
imbued with sdontitio caution, that ho 
often hesitated to publish his own observa- 
tions when they seemed at variance with 
tradition and acoepted teaching. 

[Lancet, 19 Deo. 1908 ; Brit. Med. Journal, 
12 Dec. 1908; Ptesideniial Address, Boyal 
College of Physioians, 1909.] O. 

BEIT, ALFRED (1863-1906), financier 
and benefactor, bom at Hamburg on 
15 Feb. 1853, was eldest son of iSio^ried 
and Laura Beit. The father was a merchant 
belonging to a well-known Hamburg 
family, Jewish by race, Luthoian by i eligion. 

* I was one of the poor Beits of Hamburg,’ 
the son once said, implying that another 
branch was better off than his own. Beit 
was educated privately, and at seventeen 
entered the Hambuig office of a firm of 
South African merchants, D. Lippert & 
Co., his kinsmen. With a view to qualifying 
to act as a representative of the branch of 
this firm, just extended from Port Eliza- 
beth to Kimbeik^y at the diamond mining 
centre in Griqualand West, Cape Colony, 
Beit spent 1874 at Amsterdam, where he 
obtained a knowledge of the diamond 
trade at first hand. Early in September 
1875 he sailed for Cape Town, and pro- 
ceeding to Kimberley by waggon was one 
of lippert’s representatives there until 
1878, when he revisited Hamburg. His 
Amsterdam training enabled him to see 
that Cape diamonds, so far from deserving 
^eir current repute of being an inferior 


product, wore generally as good as any in^ 
the world, and wore being sold in Ainotk 
at a price far below their worth m Europe. 
Accordingly bqpowing 2000h from 
father by way of capital, he returned to 
Kimberley in the same year, and set up 
under liis own name as a diamond uu rohant 
Foroseemg the gnmih oi Kimbeiley, he is 
said to have invested most of his capital 
in purchasing ground on which he put up 
a number ot corrugated iron offices. For 
twelve of those the lent ultimate)}' received 
by him w'as estimated at i8(K)/. a month, 
and later ho lis l>elieved to have sold the 
ground tor 20i),iHMV. 

In ho bo.imo associated in the 

(iiamtinrl business at Kimberley uith J. 
PorgoH and Julius Weiiihor. The latter, 
who wn> (•r(*ato(l a baronet in 1905, was a 
young llos-ian uho, luiving lought in \he 
Fran^'o-deniwin war, hod come out to Soutii 
Atnca as a qualihod architect and surveyor. 
Ill 1884 PorgcB and Wemher rf‘turned to 
England and cou ^tituted tfco Loudon firm of 
J. Poiges ^ Co. dealing in diamonds and 
diamond Kharcs, and after 1888 in gold 
rmues os well, licit was sole lopresenta- 
tivo of this hrm at Kunberley until 
July 1888, uhen he made Lonaon his 
headquarters, although his subsequent^ 
visits to Africa weie frequent. On 1 Jan. '* 
1890 the firm of Wernher, Beit & Co. re* 

; placed J. Porgos & Co., in the same line of 
business. 

When settled at Kimberley, Beit made 
the acquaintance of Cecil John Rhodes [^. v« 
Suppl. II J, and wliile close business relations 
followed he felt the full force of Rhodes’s 
personality. Yielding to its fascination, 
he became his intimate friend, accepting 
his ideas and aspirations with enthusiasm. 
He soon jomed Rhodes on the board of 
the original Do Boers Diamond Company 
(found^ in 1880) and played an important 
part in Rhodes’s great scheme of the 
amalgamation ot the chief diamond mines 
of Kimberley as De Boers Consolidated 
Mines. The scheme took effect in 1888 
after Beit had advanced to Rhodes without 
security a sum of 260,0()0f. Under Rhodes’s 
influence, Beit, who hud become a naiurulised 
Biitish «‘ubject, thoroughly assimilated, de- 
spite his foreign birth, the jiatriotic spirit of 
British imperialism, and was in politics as ail 
else a strenuous supiKirter of Rhodes. His 
association with Rhodes became the chief 
interest of his life. The two men rendered 
each other the best kind of mutual assist- 
ance. Without Beit, Rhodes was puzzled, 
or at least w^ried, with the details of 
business. Without Rhodes, Beit might have 
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^heea a mere saoceesful gold and diamond 
merchant. 

Meanwhile the gold-mining aotivity in 
the Transv'aal Republic* first began 
at Barberton in 1884, had spread to the 
conglomerate formation of Witwatersrand, 
fanmiarly known as the Rand, where 
Johannesburg now stands. The Rand was 
declared a public gold-field on 20 September 
1886, Early in 1888 Beit paid it a 
visit, and before leaving Kimberley he 
arranged provisionally that ‘ Hermann 
Eobst^ should establish a branch of his 
firm on the Rand, trading as H. Eckstein — 
later H. Eckstein & Co. To the development 
of the Transvaal gold-mines Beit signally 
contributed. Perceiving the possibilities of 
the Witwatersrand, he acquired a large in- 
terest in the best of the outcrop mines, which 
^ soon became valuable j)roperties. But his 
chief stroke was made in 1891, when he 
revisited South Africa and illustrated his 
eharacteristic perception of possibilities. 
Adopting the suggestion, in face of much 
expert scepticism, that it might be possible 
not only to work tlv> outcrop but to strike 
the slanting reef by deep level shafts, at 
some distance away from the outcrop, he 
evolved, and devoted capital to testing, 
the Great JDeep Level scheme. Beit was 
the first to recognise the imi>ortance of 
employing first-class mining engineers. 
With their aid he proved the scheme to 
be practicable, and to its success the 
subsequent prosperity of the Rond is 
chiefly due. In the whole deep level 
B 3 rstem Beit’s firm were forerunners and 
creators ; other firms followed later in 
their footsteps. 

Beit was deeply interested in the scheme 
of northern expansion which Rhodes 
had formed early in his South African 
career. On the formation (24 Oct. 1889) of 
the British South Africa Comiiany for the 
administration of the extensive territory 
afterwards known as Rhodesia, Beit became 
an original director. He first visited the 
country in 1891, entering the country by 
the old Tub route, and travelling by 
Victoria to Hartley. He joined later the 
boards of the various Rhodesian railway 
companies. His loyal support of Rhodes 
had its penalties, like all who had 
f, great stake in the Transvaal, he sym- 
^thised with the reform movement in 
Johannesburg of 1895 and shared the 
, general impatience with the rule of 
President Kmger. Beit was concerned with 
Rhodes in placing Dr. (later Sir) Starr 
Jameson with an armed forqf on the Trans- 
. vaal border (Dec. 1895). After nebulous 


intrigue with Johannesburg there followed 
the raid into the Transvaal. Beit’s share in 
this blunder cost him 200,000/. Onsured 
for his part in the transaction by the 
Brirish South Africa committee of the 
House of Commons in 1897, he re- 
signed his directorship of the Chartered 
Company, although the committee re- 
lieved him of any suspicion that he 
acted from an unworthy financial motive. 
During the South African war of 1899- 
1902 he spent immense sums on the 
imperial light horse and on the equipment 
of the imperial yeomanry, and before and 
after the war he poured money into land 
settlement, immigration, and kindred 
schemes for the development of South 
Africa. 

Meanwhile Beit pursued other interests 
than politics or commerce. With a genuine 
love of beautiful things he formed from 
1888 onwards, under the guidance of 
Dr. Bode, director of the Berlin Museum, 
a fine collection of pictures and works of 
art, including Italian Renaissance bronzes. 
Ho finally housed these treasures in a 
mansion in Park Lone, which Eustace 
Rilfour built for him in 1895. Of painting 
he had a thorough knowledge, and among 
bis pictures were the * jmdigal Son ' 
scries of Murillo, six pictures acquired 
from Lord Dudley’s Gallery, and many 
of the finest examples of the Dutch and 
English schools. 

On Rhodes’s death in March 1902 Beit 
ttucceedod to much of his friend’s position. 
He became the chief figure on the boards 
of the De Beers CJompany and of the 
Chartered Company, which he rejoined in 
that year. He was also one of Rhodes’s 
trustees under his will. In all these 
capacities he faithfully endeavoured to 
do what Rhodes would havo done. His 
health hod long been feeble, and in the 
autumn of 1902, when he visited South 
Africa for the purpose of examining — with 
admirable results in the future — the 
organisation of Rhodesia, he had a stroke 
of paralysis at Johannesburg. Through 
Dr. Jameson’s skill he rallied, but never 
recovered. But his interests were un- 
slackened. He identified himself with the 
movements for a better understand^g with 
Germany and for tariff reform. He tore 
witness to his enlightened colonial interests 
by founding at Oxford in 1905 the Beit 
professorsMp of colonial history and the 
Beit assistant lectureship in colonial 
history, besidra giving a sum of money 
to the Bodleian Library for additions to 
its collections of books on colonial history. 
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In the early spring of 11)06 he was sent 
to Wiesbaden on acoount of heart trouble. 
By his own wish he was brought home to 
England, a dying man, and passed away 
at ms country residence, Tewin Water in 
Hertfordshire, on 16 July. He was buried 
in the churchyard there. 

Beit, who was unmarried, was survived 
by his mother, two sisters, and his younger 
brother Otto, and while providing libGr«ally 
for various relatives and friends he loft the 
residue of his fortune to liis brother. At 
the same time his public benefactions, 
amounting in value to 2,000,000Z., were 
impressive alike by their generosity to 
England and Germany, and bv their 
breath ot«viow. To the Impcij^d College 
of Technology , London, was allotted 60.0001. 
in cash and De Beers shares, valued at 
the testators death at 84.84.*!/. I5tf. To 
Rhodesia, for purposoH of odueati(»n and 
charity, 200,0001. was btMpeaihed to be 
adniinistered by trustees. King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund nnd tlie trustees of Guv’s 
Hospital were leit 20,0001. each. Rhodf® 
Unive:-il\ at Grahamstown r^Mdved 
26,000/.. Rhodes Memorial Fund 1U,0001., 
and the Uraon Jack (/lub, Ijcmdoii. 10,0001. 
Funds for b('acfactionH in th(‘ Transvaal, in 
Kimberley, and the Capo C()k»ny were also 
establish^!. IVo sums ot 20,0001. wore 
left to his executors for distiibution to the 


Kaiserliohe Museum in Berlin another by 
Sir Joshua, * Mrs. Boone and her Daughter,* 
together with his bronze statue * HerculeB ’ 
by Pollaiuolo. His large Majolica plate 
from the service of Isabella d'Este was 
bequeathed to the Hamburg Museum. 

A wealthy financier ot abnormal intuition 
and power of memory, combined with 
German thoroughness of method, Beit hod 
nothing in common with the financial 
magnate. He was no spoeulator in any 
I ordinary sense, acquiring properly ^whether 
on tiiO Hand or clsewherr^ solely with the 
I object of Horiously develojimg it. He efid 
not gamble, and advice on speculative in- 
\es<mcnts wliu h lie always gave reluctantly 
I was tar fr an iiUalliblc. Hhy an«l retiring 
to excess, h*‘ was devoui of social ambition, 
aud Wivs liUJe known beyond a small circle 

mtunates v\ho included men n\ the high 
po4tlicm oi Lord Rosebery and ijord Hal- 
dane. \n active sympalhy with every 
' form ot suffering and on uwlent *,belief in 
* gn^ul (‘au‘!<es led him to distribute vast 
' sums of money, but his beriefactionH wore 
always mode privately with rare self- 
offacement. Ho v/as the target through 
life for much undeserved abuse. The 
terms of the will give tlie tnie measure of 
his characli-r. 

A statue was unvt^led at Salisbury, 
Rhodesia, on 11 May 1911. 


charities of London and Hamburg re- , 
spectivcly. J^^inally 1,200,000/. passed to 
trustees for the extension of railway and 
telegraph communication in South Africa, 
with a view to tor warding the enterprise 
known as the Capo to Cairo railway. With 
admirable sagacity Beit made Ids public 
bequests elastic Thus, wldle bequeathing 
an estate at Hamburg as a pleasure-ground 
to the people of that city, ho provided 
that twenty years later Hamburg might 
realise the estate and apply the proce^ 
to such other public objects as might 
seem desirable. Two of the bequests — 
200,000/. for a university at Johannesburg 
and 60,000/. destined for an Institute of 
Medical Sciences — lapsed into the rwiduary 
estate owing to the schemes in question 
being abandoned, but Mr. Otto B(‘it in- 
timated his intention of devoting the 
200,000/. to university education in South 
Africa, and the 60,000/. was mode by him 
the nucleus of a fund of 216,000/., with 
which he founded in 1909 thirty Alfred 
Beit fellowships for medical research in 
memory of the testator. Beit also left 
to the National Gallery the picture known 
as 'Lady Cockbum and her Children,* 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and to the 
VOL. Lxvn.-Hsnp. n. 


^ I Personal knnwleagi' ; pri^ ato information 
from, among others, Mr. Otto Beit, Sir Jubus 
Wemher, Bart., and Sii Starr Jameson ; Sis 
Ja wis Micliell, Lift* of Cecil Rhodes ; The 
Times, 17 July and 21 July 1900 (account of 
will).] * C. W. B. 

BELL, CHARLES FREDERIC 
MOBERLY (1847-1911), manager ot ‘The 
Times,’ born in Alexandria on 2 April 
1847, was youngest child of Thomas BeU, 
of a firm of Egyptian morcliants, who was 
on his mother’s side first cousin of George 
Mobeily [q. v.], bisho]) of Salisbury. 
Mol)erly Bell’s mother was Hester Louisa, 
daughter of one David, by a sister of the 
Miss Williams who accompanied Lady 
Hester Stanhope [q. v.J on her sojourn in 
the East. The two Misses Williams wore, 
it is said, wards of William Pitt. Lady 
Hester was Mis. Bell’s godmother. An 
accomplishod musician and iitbove the 
average of her time and sex in general . 
cultivation, Mrs. Bell first married a naval 
chaplain named Dodd, and by him had a 
son who became a general in the Indian 
army. By her second marriage with 
Thomas Bell she had four childra who 

& to maturity, but only the youngeat 
yed striking ability. 
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Both Bell’s parents died when he was spondent,’ * The Times’ wrote of him after 
a child, and he was sent to England to be Ms death, ‘ alert in observation, quick and 
brought up by an aunt who hved in Glapham. sagadous in judgment, prompt in execution. 
He attended for a time a little day school rapid and yet never slovenly m composition, 
in Stockwell, and afterward went to a never sparing himself and never letting 
school kept by the Rev. William Clayton an opportunity slip. He knew everyone 
Greene at Wallasey in Cheshire, where he worth knowing in Egypt, and enjoyed the 
was chiefly distinguished by Ms aptitude confidence of all who Imew Mm. it is no 
for mathematics. He was engaged in secret that Lord Cromer had a warm 
preparation for the Indian civil service personal regard for him and always enter- 
when ho dovolopod a tendency to con- tained a Mgh opinion of his sagacity, 
sumption and was sent back to Eg 3 ^t regarding Ms judgment on Egyptian affairs 
in 186£^ There he entered the service as pre-eminently sound and exceptionally 
of Ms father’s old firm, Peel & Co., in well informed.’ His interest in Egyptian 
Alexandria, and in 1873 he was admitted politics embraced the welfare of the Egyptian 
as a partner. people as well as the international relation. 

•But Ms heart was never in business, and He published in these years ’ Khedives 
a taste and aptitude for journalism had and Pashas,’ an appreciation of the leading 
already asserted themselves. Even in Ms Egyptian personalities of the time, in 1884 ; 
schooldays he hod been in the habit, it is a pamphlet on * Egyptian Finance ’ in 
said, of writing to the newspapers ; and 1887 ; and * From Pharaoh to Fellah,’ a 
having succeeded immediately after Ms series of Mstorical and descriptive sketches, 
arrival in Egypt in 1865 in establisMng in 1888. 

an informal connection with * The Times,’ In 1890 he was summoned to England 
he lost no opportunity of practising his by the chief proprietor of ‘The Times’ to 
pen as an oceqfiional correspondent. He take up the post of manager in succession 
left the firm of Peel & Co. in 1875, and to John Cameron MacDonald, who had 
thenceforth devoted Ms main energies to recently died. The moment was critical 
journalism. Always an omnivorous reader, in the liistory of the paper, for it had suffered 
he had continued Ms education during the a heavy loss of money and a serious blow to 
years he spent in Misiness and with practice its prestige during the proceedings, then 
had acquired a fluent/ and vivacious style, just concluded, of the Parnell commission. 
With the opening of the Suez Canal and the Bell threw Mmself into the task of repairing 
adventurous finance of Ismail, the Khedive, the damage, financial and other, with the 
Egypt was now becoming a subject of energy of a giant. Devotion to the interests 
international inteicst, and Bell's rearly and id ‘ The Times ’ soon grew with him to be 
inoisive pen and access to ‘The Times,’ a religion. He was proud of its power and 
coupled with Ms political insight and Ms influence and of its long record of public 
knowledge of all the actors on the stage service, and he had a deep conviction^ of 
of Egyptian politics, soon made Mm a the importance of upholding its best trculi- 
power. In company with two friends he tions and so maintaining its efficiency as a 
founded the ‘ Egyptian Gazette ’ (1880), regulating force in English public life. He 
long the only successful English newspaper brought to his new task, at wMch he toiled 
in Egypt. His great opportunity came with with little rest for the remainder of his life, 
the Arabi revolt of 1882 and the snbse- an acute and ingenious mind, great quickness 
quent British occupation. He hod now l)cen of apprehension, insight into character, 
recognised by ‘ The Times ’ as ‘ Our own unfailing resource, and executive ability of 
cormpondent,’ and one of his greatest a Mgb order. He laboured inoessantly 
achievements in that capacity was Ms to improve its business organisation. 
telegrapMc description of the bombard- During Ms management an independent 
ment of Alexandria, at wMch he was present literary organ, ‘ Literature,’ ran in assoeia- 
on board the Condor with Lord Charles tion with the newspaper from 1897 to IWl, 
Beresford. In 1884, when he was alx)ut when it was replaced oy a weekly ‘ Literary 
to start with the Gordon relief expedition. Supplement ’ to ‘ The Times ’ ; other 
he met with a serious accident, wMch supplements, ‘ Financial and Commercial ’ 
detained Mm in hospital to Ms intense and ‘ Engineering,’ were Bubsequeutly 
chagrin and left Mm sUghtly lamed for added. Bell was the first to establish a 
life. He continued, however, at Cairo system of wireless press messages across 
to play a prominent part in the events by the i^iluntic. His interest in foreign 
wMch the Egyptian question was gradually affairs was always especially keen, and ne 
unravelled. ‘ He was an ideal c-orre- was able to effect many notable improve- 
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mentB in the oiganisation of * The Times * two sons and four dau^ters ; the eldest 
service in that field. He was an aidmit daughter died before 1^. 
imperialist, and by his creation or A portrait painted by Emile Fuchs in 

improvement of news services as well as 1904 is in the possession m Boll’s widow, 
by his personal influence he did no little [The Times. 6 April 1911 ; Encyol. Brit, 
to further that cause. 11th edit., s.v. Me^spapors and Publishing; 

Bell’s overflowing energies prompted him family informatiou and personal knowledge.] 
to utilise the resources of * The Times ’ for W. F. M. 

many enterprises that were strictly beyond BELL, HORACE (1839-1903), civil 
the i^unds of journalism. He acquired for engineer, bom in London on 17 June 
the newspaper in 1896 the MS. and copy- 1^9, was sun of George Bell, morchant, of 
right of Dr. Morits Busch's * Bismarck ; Harley Street, London, by his wii9 Frances 
Some Secret Pages of his History ] which Dade, of Norlolk. J^ucated in France 
he published through Macmillans in 1898 and at Louth, Linc<>lushire, he began 
(3 vols.). But * The Times ’ itself under- engineering at fifteen, under Mr. John 
took an ambitious series of publications, Wilson, in Westminster, sc'rvea aa appren> 
includin^^TheTiines Atlas' (1895), a reprint tice to Messrs. I). Cook & Company* of 
of the ninth edition of the * Encyclopaadia Glasgow, and spent some time* later in 
Britannica ’ (1898) with supplement arv tho uorkshops of the Caledonian rail- 
volumes (1902-3). and the well-known | aa>. After enroloyment on the London, 
* History of the South African War * (7 vols,, Gliatham and Dover railway he entered 
1900-9). Allot hcj of Bc‘l]’fl critcrprises the Indian pubhc works department as a 
wab *Thc Times ' Bo'jk Club, established in I probationary asustanl engineer ^oii 1 July 
September 1905, w'hich provided a ciiciilai- | 1802. At &:st he was employed on the 
ing library gratuitously for suliscriberh to Grand Trunk road in the Central Provinces 
the Tiewspa})ei, frankly with a view to (1862-70). On 1 April 1866 he became an 
increasing its circulation. A iunous con- executive engineer, and in that capacity, 
flict followed with publishers and book- alter a few months on the Chanda railway 
sellors, who doomed their intcR>sfs injured survey, served on the indore (1870), the 
by the club’s ])ractice of selling oil second- Punjab Northern (1874), the Kajputana 
hand copies soon alter publication. Bell (1875), and Neemuch (1878) state railways, 
dcltmded the club’s position unflinchingly. On the opening of the Punjab Northern 
and gave w^ay only after two years’ Btubbemr in 1883 he was mentioned in the list of 
resistance. In the course of the struggle he officers employed, and was congratulated by 
attacked many publishing methods, and one the viceroy. Promoted a superintending 
result ot his strenuous polemic was a general engineer on 1 Jan. 1880 and a chief engi- 
reduction in the selling price of booli£. neer, third class, on 22 Oct. 1890, and 
Down to 1908 ' The Times ’ w^as owned first class on 31 Jan. 1892, ho was suc- 
by a largo number of proprietors without cessivcly (1881-4) chief engineer of the 
definite liabihty, but legal proceedings Dacca-Mymensingh railway surveys, and 
arising out of conflicting rights compelled (1884-7) chief engineer to the Tirhoot state 
in that year a reconstitution on the prin- railway, of which for a time he was also 
ciplo of limited liability, and it was mainly manager. He received in 1887 the thanks 
owing to Bell’s diplomacy and exertions j of the government of India for services 
that the transition was smoothly cflected. in connection with the completion of the 
When ‘The Times’ publishing company Gunduck bridge on that railway. His next 
was formed in 1908 he became managing employment was as engineer- in-ohief on the 
ffireotor. surveys for the Great Western of India 

Of a commanding personality Bell was and the Mogal-Serai railways. From 8 Aug. 
for many years a well-known figure in 1892 until his retirement in June 1894 ho 
London life and society. In person he was was consulting engineer to the government 
fji.11 and massive of frame and of a con- of India for state railways, acting for a 
Btitution that seemed never to know ill- short time as director-general of railway 
ness or fatigue. But unsparing labour Bell published ‘ Railway Policy in India ’ 
eventually weakened his heart, and he (1894), which dealt with constructional, 
died suddenly in ‘ The Times ’ office, Imancial, and administrative matte^ A 
while writing a letter on some question of paper by him, ‘ Recent Railway Policy in 
newspaper copyright on 5 April 1911. He India’ (1900), was reprinted from the 
was b^ed in Brompton cemetery. < Journal’ of the Society oi Arts. Fornatives 

He married in 1876 Ethel, eldest daughter of India he published at Calcutta a * Primer 
of Rev, James Chataway, by whom he had on the Government of India ’ (3rd edit. 1893) 
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and * Laws of Wealth ’ (1883) ; both were 
adopted in government sohools. 

Cm leaving Ii^dia he established himself 
as a oonsulting engineer in London, and 
imder his gui^nce were carried out the 
Southern I^jab railway (5 feet 6 inches 
gauge), 1897, and the Nilgiri mountain 
railway, a rack railway of metre gauge 
opened in 1899 {Minutes of Proceedings 
InsL Civ, Eng, cxlv. 1). He was elected an 
associate of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
5 March 1867, and a member 30 Jan. 1892. 
In 1897 he was elected to the council, on 
which ho served until his death. He died 
at 114 Lexliam Gardens, W., on 10 April 
1903, and was buried in Bronmton cemetery. 
By his wife Marcia Napier Ogilvy he had 
issue four sons and live daughters. One 
son and three daughters survived him. 

[Min. Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. cliii. 319; 
The Times, 11 April 1903; History of Services 
of the Indian Pubhc Works Department.] 

W. F. S. 

BELIi, Sir ISAAC LOWTHIAN, first 
baronet (1816-1904), metallurgical chemist 
and pioneer in industrial enterprise, bom 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne on 15 Feb. 1816, 
was eldest son (in a family of four sons 
and three daughters) of Thomas Boll 
(1774-1845), a native of Lowhurst, Cum- 
berland, by his wife Catherine {d, 1875), 
daughter of Isaac Lowthian of Newbiggin 
near Carlisle. Of his brothers, Thomas 
(1817-1894), who foUowed him in the 
management of the Walker works, took an 
active part in tho early development of 
the Cleveland salt deposits, whilst John 
(1818-1888), a practical geologist, gave 
valuable advice to Lowtliian in con- 
nection with mining properties. His sister 
Mary Grace (d. 1898) married George 
Eoutlodge [q. v.J, tho publisher, and 
Katherine {d, 1JK)5) married William Henry 
Porter (d, 1895), to whom tho original idea 
of the patent anchor is due. 

ffis father removed to Newcastle in 
1808 to enter the service of Messrs. Losh & 
Co., merchants, who were then launching 
out into the manufacture of both alkali 
and iron. In after years he joined the 
firm, which became known as Messrs. Losh, 
Wil^n & Bell, of the Walker Ironworks, 
Tyneside. The family of Boll’s mother 
had long been tenants of tho Loshes of 
Woodsidc, near Carlisle. To Jus parents’ 
association with the Losh family (one of 
whose members in conjunction with Lord 
Dundonald had pioneered the Leblanc soda 
rocess in tJus country) Lowthian Bell owed 
is early introduction to chemical and 
metallurgical technology, then on the eve 


of a period of remarkable development and 
advance. His father, who early discerned 
the important bearing of physical science 
upon industrial problems, gave liis son 
an adequate training in phyrics and 
chemistry. After completing 1^ school 
education at Bruce’s KosAemy, Newcastle, 
Bell spent some time in Germany, in Den- 
mark, at Edinburgh University, and at the 
Sorbonne in Paris ; finally he went to 
Marseilles to study a now process for the 
manufacture of alkali. 

In 1835, at the ago of nineteen, Lowthian 
Bell entered, under Jus father, the office of 
Messrs. Losh, Wilson & Boll, in Newcastle, 
and a year later joined Jiis father at the 
firm’s ironworks at Walker. In 1827 
there liad been erected at these works 
w'hat was considered then to be a very 
p<)worful rolling mill capable of turning out 
100 tons per week ot bar iron ; the puddling 
process was installed in 1833, and five 
years later there was added a second mill 
for rolling rails. John VaugJian, tho super- 
intendent of this mill, by virtue ot Jiis char- 
acter and practical knowledge about iron, 
exercised on the young man a powerful direct- 
ing influence. In 1842, owing to a shortage 
of pig iron, the firm decided to put down 
a blast furnace plant, the erection of which 
w'us carried out under Bell’s superintendence. 
The first furnace was desime^ for smelting 
mill cinder, but on the admtion of a second 
furnace in 1844 experiments wore made, 
extending over twelve months, with Cleve- 
land ironstone from the neighbourhood of 
Grosmont. The use of Cleveland ore was 
for tho time abandoned, but those initial 
experiments at Walker prejiai’ed tho way 
for the opening-up of tho Cleveland iron 
industry some six years later. 

In 1842 Bell married Margaret, second 
daughter of Hugh Lee l^attinson [q. v.], the 
(dicmical manufacturer. In 1850, in part- 
nership with liis fathcr-in-law, he started 
chemical works at Woslungton near Gates- 
head, where he built a house and resided 
for nearly twenty years. 

About 1866 a single blast furnace adjoin- 
ing the chemical works was built by Bell in 
partnership with others, and the oxliaust 
steam from the blowing engines was 
utilised for heating water to be used in 
Pattinson’s wliite load process. The furnace 
was blown out in 1875. There was also 
established about 1860, at WasJiington, a 
manufactory of aluminium under a ve^ 
ingenious process discovered by the dis- 
tinguished French chemist St. Claire 
Deville. Tliis was the earliest and for many 
years the only source of aluminium m 
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this ooiintry. Improvements in manu- 
facture rendered Deville’s process obsolete, 
an^ the works were abandoned beford 1880. 
In 1874 Boll sold his interest in the 
Washineton business to his partners, who 
included Robert Stirling Newall [q. v.], 
husband of his wife's sister. 

Meanwhile Bell's main energies were 
occupied elsewhere. On 1 Aug. 1844 he 
and liis two brothers, Thomas and John, 
leased a blast funuice at Wylam-on-Tyne 
from Christopher Blackc'tt, thus inaugu> 
rating the iirm of Bell Brothers, and novt 
year, on the death of his father, Lowtliian 
Bell also assumed the chief dire(‘tirm of the 
Walker '^orks. The furnace at Wylam 
had been built m 1836 on lines typical of its 
epoch, and it continued in working until 
1863, when it uas finallv blown out. 

At Wylam 1h<' tnals ol Oh veland oa 
which Boll luul i"i at Walker eonlinued 
under his diioetjon. Before long Messrs. 
Boickow & Van }. hail, at their ^^'itton Bark 
furnaces (e(Mtiity huiham), coinmeuced 
to m»lt Ole> eland oro with sueh ueeoss 
thar they decided to erect three, blast 
furnaces near Middlesbrough hi close 
proximity to the new oie nii])j)]ics. Bell 
was not slow to profit by this exam])le. 
In 1852 his firm acquired a lease, from the 
Ward- Jackson family, of im])ortant ore 
8U})plies at Normanby, and ultimately, 
in 1854, they started their Clarence work 
with three blast furnaces, on the north 
bank of the Tees opposite Middlesbrough, 
then a very small and newly incorporated 
borough. The only rival works in the 
district were those of Messrs. Bolckow, 
Vaughan & Company and of Messrs. Goch- 
rane & Company. These three firms were 
the pioneers of the Cleveland industry. 

Early difiScultics arose over the carriage 
of the ore. Messrs. Bolckow & Vaughan 
supported the endeavour of the Stockton 
and Darlington Railway Company, an ! 
undertaking in which Messrs. Joseph and 
Henry Pease had a very large interest | 
[see Pease, Edward], to monopolise 
the carriage of the whole of the Cleve- 
land ironstone. In becoming lessees of 
the Normanby royalty and in building 
the works at Clarence the Bolls had asso- 
ciated themselves with Ralph Ward Jack- 
son, the younger brother of the tenant for 
life of the Normanby estate. Jackson had 
t^en an active part in the development 
of the West Hartle^ol Harbour and 
Railway Company, ywch had acquired 
ooUierieB in the county of Durham. In 
the result Messrs. Bell joined Jackson in 
promoting the construction of another 


railway, the Geveland Railway, to bring 
the ironstone to the banks of the Tees. 
The first portion of this railway, seven 
miles in length, ran from Normanby 
through the Jackson estate to the Nor- 
manby jetty on the river Tees, where 
the ironstone was shipped in barges to a 
wharf at Clarence on the Durham side. 
Parliamentar}’^ sanction was only obtained 
after repealed severe and expensive contest s. 
It is said that the seven miles of railway 
cost tlie builders 35,000/. in Parliamentary 
e\p(nH 08 alone. A proposed extensicDi of 
the railway from ‘N'Tiuanby to Skelton 
and then t'* Lortus vith « \ic*v to developing 
»)ther projicrty was again the subject of 
very severe Pailiamentary contests. The 
roMull , howev( r. was commensurate with 
I ho e>peijd)t«ue, lor tiie great field ot iron- 
I titoiji* lying to the south and east of Ouis- 
horough was thereby opened. The Skelton 
extension of the railway enabled Bell 
Brothers to obtain in 1858 an important 
tract of ironstone on the Skelton estate. 
L’horo the little- known bed of ironstone, 
ten feet thi(‘k, had b(‘en reckoned so far from 
any railway that it would ruin anyone who 
undertook to work it. Limestone quarries 
were also acquired in Woardale, until 
ultimately the firm owned all the supplies 
of raw material required for their Qarenoe 
works. 

A great depression of trade followed 
the Cleveland developments. Jackson's 
speculative enterprises wore ruined, and 
the West Hartlepool Harbour and Rail- 
way Company went into liquidation. Bell 
Brothers acquired certain of the company's 
colliery properties and these the firm 
subsequently developed largely and added 
others to them. The North Eastern 
Railway Company took over the railway 
and harbour, and also purchased by nego- 
tiation the Cleveland railway. As a part 
of the transaction Lowthian Bell became 
a director of the North Eastern in 1865, and 
held the office till death. 

Subsequently Bell's firm turned its 
attention to the manufacture of steel. 
As a result of oxiieriments on a largo scale 
for the utilisation of Cleveland pig iron in 
the manufacture of steel, open hearth 
furnaces were erected at Clarence, and steel 
was first made there in Jan. 1889. After 
carrying on the manufacture for two years, 
Bell and his partners satisfied themselves 
of the feasibility of their plan, and entering 
into negotiation with Messrs. Dorman, Long 
& Go., a leading firm of manufacturers who 
were among the first to manufacture rolled 
steel girders in this country, they formed in 
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1899 an amalgamation, and important steel 
works were built at Clarence. The Clarence 
works are now producing about 1000 tons 
of pig iron daily, and ^00 tons of ingots 
and IS^OO tons 01 dnished steel weekly. 

Yet another industry was added later 
to the wide range of the firm’s activities. 
The discovery (during boring operations 
for water) of rook salt at a depth of* 1200 
feet below the surface on the south side 
of the river Tees by Messrs. Bolckow & 
Vaughan in 1862 induced Messrs. Bell Bros., 
in 1874, to sink a bore-hole near their 
darenoe works. The result was that salt 
was encountered at a depth of 1127 feet 
below the surface ; the salt bed at this 
point being about eighty feet thick and 
estimated to contain about 200,000 tons to 
the acre. It was not, however, until 1881, 
when Thomas Bell suggested (after inde- 
pendent thought) the adoption of a special 
mode of Thinning the salt, which (as ho sub- 
sequently found) had been long practised 
near Nancy, that the firm proceeded to 
realise this new asset. Two years later 
they were making 320 tons of salt per week. 

I^e firm of Bell Brothers in all its branches 
became in Lowthian BoU’s lifetime a 
gigantic concern employing in its mines, 
ocmeries, and ironworks some 6000 work- 
people. Boll was always active in numerous 
directions beyond the immediate and varied 
calls of business. He constantly travelled 
abroad, and closely studied the conditions 
of iron manuiacture in foreign countries, 
esynscially in America. His work in applied 
science almost excelled in importance his 
labours as an industrial pioneer. In both 
capacities his eminence was soon universally 
acknowledged. I'aking an active part in 
the establishment of the Iron and Steel 
Institute in 1869, he filled the office of 
president during 1873-5, and was the first 
recipient of the Bessemer gold medal in 
1874. Ho lu^lped to found in 1888 the 
Institution of Mining Engineers, of which 
ho was president in 1904. He was also 

S resident of the Institution of Mechanical 
ngiueors (1884), of the British Iron Trade 
Association in 1886 and of the Society of 
Chemical Industry (1889). In 1895 he was 
awarded the Albert medal of the Society 
of Arts, and in 1900 the George Stephen- 
son medal from the- Institution of Civil 
Engineers, as well as a Telford premium 
for a paper on rails in Groat Britain. 

BcH’s scientific attainments rank very 
high. ‘ For the last fifty years of his life 
he had few superiors in general knowledge 
of chemical metallurgy and he was an 
unrivalled authority on the blast furnace 


and the scientific processes of its operation 
(cf. Rqy. 80 c. Proc. 1907, p. xvii). Between 
1869 and 1894 he embomed in papers in 
the Iron and Steel Institute’s ‘Journal* ' 
the results of exhaustive experimental re- 
searches. Among the most important 
were: ‘The Development of Heat and 
its Appropriation in Blast Furnaces of , 
Different Dimensions ’ (1869) ; ‘ Chemical 
Phenomena of Iron Smelting’ (1871 and 
1872); ‘The Sum of Heat utilised in 
smelting Cleveland Ironstone ’ (1876) ; 

‘ The Separation of Carbon, Silicon, Sulphur, 
and Phosphorus, in the Refining and 
Paddling Furnace, and in the Bessemer 
Convertor ’ (1877) ; ‘ The Separation of 
Phosphorus from Kg Iron ’ (1878) ; and 
‘ On the Value of Excessive Addition to the 
Temperature of the Air used in Smelting 
Iron’ (1883). 

The outcome of Bell’s experimental 
researches upon blast furnace practice, in 
which he was assisted by Dr. C. R. A. 
Wright, was published in 1872 in his 
classical ‘ Chemical Phenomena of Iron 
Smelting ; an experimental and practical 
examination of the circumstances which 
determine the capacity of the blast furnace, 
the temperature of the air and the proper 
condition of the materials to be operated 
upon ’ (translated into French, German and 
Swedish). In his research on the blast fur- 
nace he had taken full advantage of contem- 
porary research and invention and advanced 
beyond thorn. He explained the economy 
of hot blast which James Beaumont Noilson 
[q. v.] demonstrated in 1828, and indicated 
the limits beyond which it could not be 
pushed in practice ; Bunsen and Playfair, 
by the analysis of the gases at various * 
levels of the furnace, had ))roved the main 
source of avoidable loss in current blast 
practice, and had elucidated the chemistry 
of the procosB ; Bell amplified and com- 
pleted their work both by establishing a 
true basis for estimating the * heat balance ’ 
of the furnace, and by determining once and 
for all the main sequence of the chemical 
changes as the descending charge of ore, 
fuel, and flux met the ascending furnace 
gases ; finally he supplemented the inven- 
tions of regenerative stoves made during 
1860-6 by Edward Alfred Cowper {d, 1896) 
and Thomas Whitwell, which rendered 
liigh blast temperatures possible and led to 
the construction of much larger fumac6%; 
Bell demonstrated on scientific grounds how 
far the furnace dimeosion could be increased 
in the intereist of fuel economy, apart 
from any purely mechanical difficulties. 
In his book he fully expounded the various 
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laws which regulate the prooeas of iron- 
smdting. He showed that no advanie^e 
can possibly aoonie from an inoreaA In 
height or capaoity of the fnrnaoe beyond the 
limits which would permit of the gases 
leaving the throat at a temperature of 
about 300** centigrade. The accumulated 
experience of the forty years sinoe Bell wrote 
has abundantly confirmed the general 
validity of his conclusions. 

Bous next separate publications were 
the fruit of his study of llio American iron 
industry. Their tides A\ore ‘Notes of a 
Visit to Coal and Iron Mines and Works in 
the United States’ (1876), and * Keport on 
the Iron ^anulacture of the Uiiitfd States 
of Amonoa, and a Comparison ot il with that 
of Great Britain’ (1877). To a volume on 
the American industry, pubb'shed by the 
Iron and SterJ Ins^ituto in JS90, hecon 
tributod a pap* i , ‘ On the Atnerican Iron 
Trade and it s Progress during Si x toon Years.’ 

in 1884 was published, in l^uidon and 
Now York, Ikdl’s second great scientific 
trcati^^c, ‘ The Principles of the Manu- 
facture of Iron and Steel.’ for which he 
received u 1892 the llowaid quinquennial 
prize ot the Institution of Civil Engineers 
He had acted as a juror at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1878, when he received the legion of 
honour, and this work was ins report made 
at the request of the board of management 
of the British Iron Trade Association, i)nw; 
the condition oi the manufacture of iron 
and steel, as illustrated by the Paris ex- 
hibits. The book reviewed the economic 
condition of the industry as wtII as th^ 
Bcientlfio aspects of the actual manufactur- 
ing processes. At the close ho made an 
authoritative (Comparison of the economic 
conditions oi the principal iron-producing 
countries, a favourite subject of his study, 
while a suggestive review of the problems 
connected with the elmiination of im- 
purities from pig iron included an account 
of his own experiments on the phosphorus 
elimination in the manufacture of steel 
in the Bessemer converter [see Thomas, 
Sidney Gilohbist]. Bell evolved a method 
of elimination which was for a time used 
at Woolwich, at I^pp’s works in Essen 
(where, however, it had been independently 
invent^), and also in the Unit^ States. 
But it was superseded by the final develop- 
ment of the basic Bessemer process patented 
by Messrs. Thomas & Gilohiist in 1879. 

Bdl also found time for many offices 
in public life. He was twice mayor of 
Newcastle-on-Tytae, in 1864-6 and again in 
1862-d, and deputy lieutenant and high 
sheriff foi the county of Durham in 


1884. In 1868 he contested in the liberal 
interest without success Ihe constituency 
of North Durham, but was returned with 
(Sir) Charles Mark Palmer [q. v. Suppl. II] 
on 14 Feb. 1874. This election was 
declared void on petition, and Bell was 
defeated at the following bye-election. 
On 29 July 1875 he was, however, returned 
for the Hartlepools, and he sat in parlia- 
ment for that constituency till ihe dissolu- 
tion of 1880, but took little part in its 
prr)ceeding8. In recognition of his many 
services to science and industry, he was 
elected F.R.S. in 1875, and on 21 July 1885, 
oil the iioTninatiou of (iladstone, ho re- 
ceived a baronetcy. He was made an bon. 
D.C.L. of Durham (1882), LI..D. of Edin- 
burgh (1893) and Onblm, and D.So. of Leeds 
University Q901). He was ^ an active 
I promoter and supjxirter of the Armstrong 
I (killege at Newcastle, and a tower which he 
I ga VC to the building is called by bis name. 

His intellectual vigour was unimpaired to 
I thr^ end of his long life ; bo died on 20 Dec. 

I 1904 at his residence, Kounton Grange, 
I NorthoUortori, and was buried at Rounton. 

Boll's wife died in 1 886, and in her memory 
ho dedicated to public uses his house, 
Washingfoii Hall, and its grounds: i6 is now 
used as a homo for waifs and strays of that 
city under the name of Dome Margaret’s 
Homo. Of liis two sons and throe daughters 
his eldest son, Hugh Bell, succeeded him 
both in the baronetcy and in the direction 
of the firm. His second son, Charles 
Lowthian, b. 24 March 1853, died on 8 Feb. 
1906. His second daughter married the 
Hon. Edward Lyulph Stanley, now Lord 
Sheffield. 

Boll's portrait was twice painted by 
Henry Tanworth Wells — ^in 1806 and in 
1894; the earlier picture now belongs to 
Lord Sheffield, and the later picture was 
presented by ‘friends in Gr&tt Britain, 
Europe ond America ’ to the cormration of 
Middlesbrough. Sir Hugh Boll posBessos 
a replica oi the second jKirtrait, together 
with a painting by Sir William Richmond, 
R.A., which was presented to Bfdl by the 
electors of the Hurlle])oolR. A filth portrait, 
by Frank Bramley, A.R.A., was painted 
for the Nortli Eastom Railway Company, 
and is in the company’s offices at York. 

[Proc. Roy. Soo., 1007, A. xv; Journ. 
Iron and Steel Inst., 1904, ii. 426 ; Trans. 
Inst. Min. Eng., 1905 ; Engineering, 23 Dec. 
1904 ; also Mr. Grevillo Jones’s papers, Messrs. 
Bell Bros. Blast Furnaces from 1844 to 1008 
in Journ. Iron and Steel Inst., 1008, iii. 69 ; 
Burke’s Baronetage ; private information.] 

W. A. B. 
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BELL, JAMES (1824r-1908), chemist, 
born in 00 . Armagh in 1824, was educated 
privately and at University Colley, 
London, where he studied mathematics 
and chemistry, the latter under Dr. Alex- 
ander William Williamson [q. v. Suppl. II]. 
In 1846 he became an assistant in the 
Inland Revenue Laboratory at Somerset 
House, which had been established to cany 
out the provisions of the Tobacco Act of 
1842, and was successively deputy princi- 
pal from 1867 to 1874, and principal from 
1874 till his resignation in 1804. The work 
of the Iaboratt>ry was not long restricted 
to the examination of tobacco, but was 
extended to the value of brewing materials, 
the denaturing of alcohol for use in manu- 
facture, and other matters affecting the 
excise. When ihe Food and Drugs Act of 
1872 was amended in 1875, Bell Avas made 
chemical referee w'hon disputed analyses of 
food were brought before the magistrates. 
In this capacity he elaborated methods 
for analysing chemically such articles of 
food as came within the operatkin of the 
Act, and in this work he made a high 
scientific reputation. Bell was also ct>n- 
sulting chemist to the Indian government, 
1869-94. His researches into the grape 
and malt ferments were published in the | 
‘Excise Officers’ Manual’ (1865) and in the 
‘Journal of the tJhemical Society' in 1870. | 
Many of his general results were embodied | 
in his work on *Tho Analysis and Adulter- 
ation of Foods’ (3 pts. 1881-3; (^iennan | 
transl.. Berlin, 1882-5). His ‘CheniiHlry 
of Tobacco’ (1887) is another valuable scien- 
tific study. Bell's wrork was recognised 
in 1884 by his election as F.R.S., and he 
obtained the degree of Ph.D. from Er- 
langen in 1882 and received the lion. D.Sc. 
from the Royal University of Ireland 
(1886). He was macle C.B. in 1889. He 
was a member of the Playfair committee 
on British and foreign spirits, and served 
as president of the Institute of C^heraistry 
1888-91. Bell died at Hove on 31 March 
1908, and was buried at Ewell. He 
married in 1858 Ellen (d. 1900), daughter 
of W. Reece of diester, and left issue one 
son, Sir William James Bell, alderman of 
the London county council (1903-7), who 
possesses a portrait in oils of his father, 
painted by W. V. Herbert in 1886. 

[Proc. Roy. Soc., 82 a 1909, p. v ; Analyst, 
xxxiii. 167 ; Nature, Ixxvii. 539 ; The Times, 
2 April 1908.1 R. S. 

BELL, VALENTINE GRAEME (1839- 
1908), civil engineer, bom in London on 
27 June 1839, was youngi^st son of WiUiam 
Bell, merchant, of Aldersgate Street, 


London, who was subsequently official 
assignee in bankruptcy. Educated at 
prii^te schools, and apprenticed in 1865 
to Messrs. Wren & Hopkinson, engineers, 
of Manchester, he became in 1869 a pnml 
of (Sir) James Brunlees [q. v. Suppl. 1]. 
For Brunlees he was resident engineer in 
1863-6 on the Cleveland railway in York- 
shire, and in 1866-8 on the Mont Cenis 
railway (on the Fell system), for which he 
superintended the construction of special 
locomotives in Paris in 1869-70. While 
in charge of the Mont Cenis line he rebuilt 
for the Frencli government the r<nUe 
impiriale between Si. Jean de Mauiienne 
and Lanslcbourg after its destruction by 
flood. He was elected a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on 4 May 
1869. In 1871 he set up in private practice 
in London. In 1872-5 he carried out 
w^atervvorks at Cadiz for a company which 
failed and involved him pecuniarily. With 
Sir George Barclay Bruce [q. v. Suppl. II] 
he constructed, during the same period, a 
railway for the Cornpagnie du chemiii de 
fer du vieux port do Marseille. 

In 1880 Bell took service under the 
colonial office in Jamaica, where his chief 
professional work was done. Until 1883 
he was engaged in reconstructing the 
government railway in Jamaica between 
Kingston and Spanish Town, extending the 
line to Ewarton and Poms, and later to 
Montego Bay and Port Antonio. The 
governor, Sir Henry Norman, who re- 
eognihcd Bell’s capacity and energy, ap- 
pointed him in 1886 a member of the 
legislative council. Next year he became 
director of public works and held the office 
for nearly twenty-one years with admirable 
results. Under his direction the mileage 
of good roads was extended from 800 to 
near 20UU ; 1 10 bridges and most of the 

mod(*m public buildings wpre built, and 
w orks for water-supply, drainage, and 
1 ighting were carried out. He unsuccessfully 
opposed with characteristic frankness the 
transfer, in 1 889, of the government railways 
to an American syndicate, which proved a 
failure, the government resuming possession 
in 1900. He wm made C.M.G in 1903. 
Boll resigned his appointment in March 
1908, and returned to England in failing 
health. He died in London on 29 May 1908. 

He married (1) in 1864 Rebecca (d. 
1868), daughter of Alexander Boll FUson, 
M.D. ; and (2) in 1882 Emilie Georgina, 
dauebter of fVances Robertson Lynch, 
clerk of lb(' legislative council of Jamaica. 
By his first marriage he had a daughter 
and a sun, Archibald Graeme, now dimtor 
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of public works in Trinidad, and by his i^arded as Dr. Pusey’s adviser ih wmdftmiq 
second maiiiage he had two daughteis mattero. He examined for the university, 
and a son. and occasionally took private pupils. One 

[Min. Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. olzxii. ; The of these was Robert Gasooyne Godl, 
Times. 1 June 1908.] W. F. S. afterwards Marquis of Salisbury [q. v. 

BELLAMY, JAMES (1819-1009), SuppL 11], with whom he remains on 
President of St. John’s College, Oxford, coraal terms till his death. During the 
bom on 31 Jan. 1819 in the school house of vacations he occasionally visited Germany, 
Merchant Taylors’ School, then in Suffolk where he studied music, but nis homo was 
Lane, was elder son in the family of two with his father in Kent, 
sons and three daughters of James William Shortly before the death, on 4 Nov. 1871, 
Bellamy, B.D. Tne father (of an old of Dr. W 3 mter, the Pivisidont of St. John’s, 
Huguenot family settled in Norfolk and ho )U‘oeptod the coile^'c living of Crick, 
Lincolnshire) was headmaster of Merohant Northamptonsldre; but he never entered 
Taylors’ School from 1819 to 1845. His upon the duties, boincr elected President 
mother was Mary, daughter of Thomaa of his college on 7 Deo. 1871. In that 
Cherry, B D., hoadmasto of Meiv^hant eap'wMtv he actively controlled its business 
Taylors’ »Sc1uh» 1, Ijondon, from 1705 tor «VfT thirty years. iScjrious financial em- 
to 1819. Ill 1H22 the father, uhile I'dPrdhsments from time to time threatened 

still headmaster. i»ecame vicar of KSi^lliiige. I its prosiierity, but his coolness helped to 
Kent, a living which he h(4d till las I surmount the difficulties. When in 1888 it 

death in 1874. The son James entertxi was necessary io reduce Ihe emoluments of 

Merchant Taylors’ Scliool in Juno 1826. , all members of the foundation by 22 per 
‘TheMorehaut Taylors’ Magazine* 1 83,*! -4 e nt., Bellamy made good the defidenoy, 
cuute./.s thi'eo poems by him. On 11 June out of his own purse, to all the open 
1836 he was elected scholar (leading scholars of the college, and, in conjunction 

to a felU vvahip) at St. John’s Coll(‘ge, with the Merchant Taylors’ Company, to 
Oxford, matriculating on 27 June. In Ihose from Merchant Taylors’ School. 
1841 Bellamy graduated B.A., with a I This benefaction was continued until the 
second class in classics and a first class in need ceased. 

mathematics. He proceeded M.A. in 1845, With the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
B.D. in 1850, and D.D. in 1872; was ordained V be old-standing relations of the college 
deacon in 1842 and priest in 1843, and wore ospocially cordial duri^ Bellamy’s 
settled down to the ordinary life of a college presidentship. He delighted in his annual 
‘ don.’ Ho hold the college offices in turn, visit to the school on ‘ Election Day ’ 
made a very efficient bursar in his year (11 June), and at the dinner with the 
of office, was a successful tutor (but had company in the evening he alwim 
no belief in supplying his pupils with spoke both thoughtfully and wittily. On 
knowledge ready mode), and until 1871 25 June 1894 the court bestowed on him 
was precentor, with charge of the choristers, the honorary freedom of the company, 
the college having a foundation for He was admitted on 14 July, 
choral service [see Paddy, Sib William]. Meanwhile at Oxford Bellamy won an 
He was a keen and capable musician, a infiuontial position, mainly due to bis 
devoted admirer of Handel, and a friend determined and straightforward character, 
of John Hulloh [q. v.] and other musicians, his capacity for business, and his entire 
His fine oollection of music was given in absence of self-assertion and solf-seeki^. 
trust, after his death, by his sister, Mrs. He was a member of tlio university 
Tylden, to form the nucleus of an historical commission 1877-0, and a co^t^t 
library of music in Oxford. attendant at its sessions, criticising 

Bellamy took a prominent part from the the proposed reforms with acuteness, 
first in the general life of Oxford. He was and presenting a bold front to any change 
librarian of the Union Society in 1841, which he regarded as revolutionary in the 
ftnH became an important member of the statutes either of his own college 'or of 
conservative party in the university, the university. A scheme presented by 
Without professing full sympathy with the the college in December 1877, which pro- 
tractarians, he waa an admirer of J. H, posed to retain the clerical restriction for 
Newman, whose sermons at St. Mary’s the presidentship and for one-third of the 
he attoided, was intimate with Charles fellowships, was rejected, but the connec- 
Marriott, Dr. Pusey, and their friends, tion made by Sir Thomas White [q. v.J, 
and he supported them by his vote in 1656, with cer^n schools, was retaified. 
oongregatiou. He was in later years From 1874 till 1907 Bellamy was a 
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member of the hebdcxmadal oounoil. 
From 1886 to 1890 he was vice- 
chanoellor in suooession to Benjamin 
Jowett, whom he had blown from child- 
hood but with whom he disagreed dn almoet 
every eubjeot. In both positions he 
exercised sound judgment, dearly and 
trenchantly expressi^. From 1895 to 1907 
he held the sinecuro rectory of Leckford, 
Hampshire, paying the income into the 
coUe^ funds. Fur many years he was 
leader of the conservative political party 
in Oxford, and meetings at the times of 
contested elections were held in his house. 
Till extreme old age, Bellamy retained Ills 
powers. An admirable twjonimr^ with a 
great fund of reminiscence, ho was a 
genial host, and a pointed speaker at college 
gatherings, whose sh^ criticism and wit 
were never tinged with ill-nature. Up to 
his ninetieth year he sang the service in the 
collie chapel on stated days, in perfect 
tune and with remarkable power of voice. 
Failing health led him to resign the prosi- 
dent^p on 24 June 1909. Retiring to 
Ingoldisthorpe Mfinor, the Norfolk property 
wmch he had inherit^ from an uncle, and 
where he had proved himself an admirable 
landlord, he died there on 25 Aug. 1909. 
He was buried in the churchyard adjoining 
his garden. His estate was sworn at over 
300,0001. His portrait, painted by Frank 
Holl, R.A., presented in 1887, is in the hall 
of St. John's College, Oxford, and a drawing . 
by W. Strang, A.R.A., executed in 1907, | 
is in the common room. A mural tablet , 
18 in the college chapel. I 

(W. H. Hutton, History of St. John Baptist 
College; The Times, 28 August ltK)9; Court 
Minutes of the Merchant Tayloia’ Company ; 
Register of St. John’s College, Oxfoid ; private 
information. J W. H. H. 

BELLEW, HAROLD KYRLE (1855- 
1911), actor, was youngest son of John 
Chippendall Montesquieu Bellew [q. v.]. 
Bom at Fresco t, Lancashire, on 28 March 
1855, he was educated at the Royal Grammar 
School, Lancaster, and though originally 
intended for the army, he driftcKl into the 
navy, and for some time served on the 
training ship Conway under Sir Digby 
Murray, leaving it for the merchant service, 
in which he remained intermittently for 
several ycais. Subsequently he went to 
Australia, and during a four years’ sojourn 
amid very varied emplo3rment made his 
first appearance as an actor, appearing at 
Solferino, Now South Wales, in 1874, as 
Eglinton Roselcaf in T. J. Williams’s old 
{mb ‘Turn Him Out.* He returned to 
England in August 1875, and almost 


immediately secured an engagement with 
Helen Bo^, making his first empear- 
ance on the English stage at the Theatre 

'Royal, Brighton, on 30 Au£[. 1875, as Lord 
Woodstock in Tom Taylors *Lady Glan- 
carty,’ performing under the name of 
Harold Kyrle, by which he was known 
until the end of 1878. Coming to London, 
he made his London at the old Park 
Theatre, Camden Town, on 16 Oojb. 1875, as 
Roseleaf in ‘Turn Him Out,’ and was 
next engaged at the Haymarket Theatre, 
whore he &t appeared on 17 Jon. 1876 as 
Paris in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ with Addaide 
Ncilson [q. v.]. He was then engaged 
by the Bancrofts for the old Prince of 
Wales’s theatre in Tottenham Street. 
Returning to the Haymarket, he made 
his first notable success there on 3 Feb. 
1877, when he played Belvawney in 
Gilbert’s comedy * Engaged.’ The follow- 
ing year ho supported Adelaide Neilson 
as leading man in * Measure for Measure,’ 

‘ Twelfth Night,* and oilier plays. 

In Dec. 1878 ho was engag^ by (Sir) 
Henry Irving for the opening of his Lyceum 
management, and there he played Osric in 
‘ Hamlet,’ Glavis in ‘ The Lady of Lyons,’ 
and De BeringU('n in ‘ Richelieu.’ In Sept. 
1879 he joined Marie Litton’s company 
at the old Imperial Theatre, achieving 
success as Frederick in George Cohnan’s 
comedy ‘ The Poor Gentleman ’ and Jack 
Absolute in ‘ The Rivals,’ while his 
Orlando in ' As You Like It ’ was univer- 
sally regarded a.° one of his best efforts. 
Subsequently he was seen to advantage*m 

I London as Char]e.s Surface in * The School 
for Scandal ’ and in less important parts, 
while in the province's he achieved success 
^vith his own comfiany as Fabien and 
Louis in * The Corsican Brothers ' and 
as Romeo. Leaving for New York in 
1885, he jJayed at Wallack’s Theatre there, 
chiefiy in old comedy parts. 

After his return to London in 1887 he 
commenced at the Gaiety T^tre, on 
27 June, a long artistic association with 
Mrs. Brown-Potter. Forming a company 
in the autumn, they toured for ten years 
through EngWd, Australia, America, 
South Africa, and the Far East, tiieir 
repertory including such plays as 

* Antony and Cleopatra,’ * Romeo and 
Juliet,’ ‘ Camille,’ ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ 

* As You Like It,’ * La Tosca,’ and * David 
Garrick.’ Brief appearances in London 
during this period were made in three 
plays of Ids own composition: * Hero and 
Leander*’ at the Shaftesbury, June 1902; 

\ ‘ FrauoiUon,’ at the Duke of York’s, Sept. 
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1897; and Marat in ‘Qiarlotte Oorday/ 
as well as in Sims and Buchanan's ‘llie 
Lights of Home,* at the Adelphi, July 1892, 
and Claude Melnotte in *The Lady of 
Lyons,' at the Adelphi, Jan.-Feb. 1898. 

At the termination of his partnersliip 
with Mrs. Brown-Potter he appeared at the 
Criterion, Nov. 1898, with (Sir) Charles 
Wyndham, in * The Jost,’ but soon rejoined 
Ir^ng at the l>oeum (Aiiril 1899), where he 
appeared as Olivier in Sardou’s ' Robes- 
pierre.’ Later in the year he retunied 
to Australia, and interested himselt in 
mining ventures, wliich proved profitable 
Prom Jan. 1902, when he reappeared at 
Wallack's ’Theatre, New York, until his 
death he entirely associated with the 
American stage. His new parts, which 
were few, incliid<*<l Rallies, in the play of 
that name (190,1) Rngadiet Cenvrd (19061, 
and Richar<l Voysin in ‘The Thul’ (1907) 


and opened a ooireBpondenoe with Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, whioh lasted twenty-five 
years, 1 ^ with Fdhoe Lnoien Bonaparte, 
the philologist. A rapid journey abroad 
in 1863 impressed Bellows with the need 
of extending the supply of dictionaries in a 
portable form. In 1^7 he compiled and 
printed on strong thin paper, made by a 
Soots firm for Confederate banknotes 
which had foiled to run the Charleston 
blockade, liis * Outline Dictionary for 
Missionaries, Explorers, and Students of 
Language.* Max Miillei compiled a key 
alphabet nnri an introduction. There 
followed an * English Outline Vocabulary 
of Chinese, Ja])aneHe and other Languages ’ 
(I8fj8). and ‘Tons les Verbes, French and 
Flnghsh * (6th thousand 1869). * 

In 1870 he helped to distribute in France 
a tund raised by the Friends for non- 
combatant Hufferori* at the seat of the 


Rellew was an ac ua of ease and distine I Franco-German war, and described his ex- 


lion, with ri beautiful voice, handsome, t lear 
cut Hid a courtly bearing. died 

of piK UTiioma while on tour at Sah Lake 
City, Utah, mu 2 Nov. 1911, and \nap buried 
in a comet cry on the Boston Rost Road, 
New Yolk. He was unmarried. 

[Personal recollections; r>iivatci cone- 
8pond(Mic( ; The Theatre, Nov. 1882 and Dec. 
1897 (with photographs) ; M.A.P., 13 Sept. 


Bancrofts Recollections, 1909; New Yoik 
Dramatic Mirror, 8 Nov. 1911 (with portrait); 
The Stage, 9 Nov. 1911; New 'iork 
Dramatic News, 18 Nov. 1911 (with portrait),] 

J. P. 

BELLOWS, JOHN (1831-1902), printer 
and lexicographer, boni at Liskeard, Corn- 
wall, on 18 Jan. 1831, was elder son of 
William Lamb Bellows by his wife Hannah, 
daughter of John Stickland, a Wesleyan 
preacher. The fathei, ot nonconformist 
stock, joined the Society ot Friends soon 
after his marriage, and started a school in 
1841 at Camborne, C!omwall, from which 
he retired in 1868 ; removing to Gloucester 
ho died there in December 1877 ; he 
published a memoir of his father-in-law 
(1838 ; 3rd edit. 1855), educational treatises, 
and pamphlets on quaker principles. 

After ^ucation by his father, John was 
apprenticed to a printer at Camborne at 
fourteen. In 1861 he became foreman of 
a small printing business in Gloucester, 
and in 1868 started for himself, intro- 
duoing the first steam engine in the town. 
His Imsiness pros^red and grew to 
lam dimensions. Meanwhile he studied 
phuology, mastered French, soon made 
the acquaintance of Max Muller [q. v.], 


p(‘rienee in letters to his wife published as 
‘ The Track of the War round Mete* (1871). 
He was already (since 1861) working hard 
with the aid oi French friends on a pocket 
* French-English Dictionary.' The first 
edition of 6000, printed entirely by hand in 
12mo, mostly in diamond type, appeared 
in 1872. It was dedicated to Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte. French-English and English- 


1902 ; The Green Room Book, 1909 ; The M<^onch vocabularies were both printed on 


the same page. The title ran * The Bonft 
Fide Pocket Dictionary, Lo Vrai Diction- 
naire de Pochc, on an entirely new System, 
revised and corrected by AuG^te Bcljame, 
B.A., Alexandre Beljamc, M.A., and John 
Sibree, M.A., 1872.' The issue was ex- 
hausted in twelve months; a second edition 
with many now features was published in 
1876, and an enlargcxl edition was issued 
by i^llows's son, William Bellows, with the 
assistance of MM. Marrot and Fiiteau, in 
1911. 

Bellows studied archaeology as well as 
philology, interesting himself in Palestine 
exploration as well as in that of Roman 
Britain. When making excavations for 
building new business premises at East- 
gate House, Gloucester, in 1873, he dis- 
covered traces of the Roman city wall (see 
his papers in Proc. Cotteswold NaturaUsta* 
FiM Clvb 1875, and Trana. Briakl and 
Ql(yuceaier Ardtckil, 80 c. 1876, i. 163-6). 
In 1892 he and a Friend, J. J. Neave, went 
on a mission to the persecuted dissentera, 
the Dukhobortsi (spirit- wrestlers), in Russia, 
who had refused to bear arms. Bellows 
travelled t^ugh the Caucasus neiwly to 
the Persian frontier, and paid two visits to 
Count Tolstoi, with whom he cotiespouded 
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to the end of his life. Four years later he 
again visited Tolstoi while making plans 
on behalf of a committee of Friends for 
the transportation to Cyprus and Canada 
of the Dukhobortsi. In May 1901 he 
visited New England, where his friends 
were numerous, and he received from 
Harvard University in June the honorary 
degm of M.A. 

He died at his house on the Cotteswold 
Hills on 6 May 1902, and was buried at 
Painswiok. Bellows wore to the end the 
quaker dress, and used the simple language 
in vogue in his youth. He was a teetotaller, 
and a vegetarian from 1890. He married 
in January 1869, at Clitheroe, Lancashire, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Mark Eamshaw, 
surgeon, of that place. His wife, four sons, 
and five daughters survived him. 

Besides works already mentioned and 
papers in antiquarian periodicals. Bellows 
published : 1. ‘ A Winter Journey from 
Gloucester to Norway in 1863,’ 1867. 

2. ‘ Two Days’ Excursion to Llanthony 
Abbey and the Black Mountains,’ 1868. 

3. * Ritualism pr Quakerism ? and Who 

sent thee to baptise ? ’ 1870. 4. ‘ A 

Week’s Holiday in the Forest of Dean,’ 
1881, many times reprinted. 5. * Chapters 
of Irish History,’ 1886. 6. ‘ William Lucy 
and his Friends of the Cotteswold Club 
Thirty-five Years Ago,’ 1894. 7. * Evolu- 
tion in the Monastic Orders, and Survivals 
of Homan Architecture in Britain ’ (‘ Proc. 
Cotteswold Naturalists' Field Club’), 1898. 
8. ‘The Truth about the Transvaal War 
and the Truth about War,’ 1900, translated 
into French and Cemian 

He was the inventor of a cylindrical 
calculator for rajiid and accuraU' reckoning 
of workmen’s wages, and compiU^d a series 
of concentric calculators for converting 
the metric sysUmi into English equivalents 
and vice versa. \ 

{Life and Leflcrs, by his \\ife, 1904; Morse’s 
Life of O. W. Holmes, 1896; Life of Max 
Muller, 1902, vol. i. ; Hoar’s Autobiography, 
ii. 449; Nature, 1902, Ixvi. 113; Elkinton’s 
Doukhobors in Russia, 1903 ; The I’inies, 

6 May 1902; Boase and Courtney, Biblio- 
theca CornubiensiH, i. 20 ; Smith’s Catalogue 
of Friends’ Books.] C. F. S. 

BEMROSE, WILLIAM (1831-1908), 
writer on wood-carving, bom at Derby on 
30 Dec. 1831, was second son in a family 
of three sons and one daughter of William 
Bemrose of Derby, founder in 1827 of the 
printing and publishing firm of William 
Bemrose & Sons of Derby and London. 
His mother was Elizabeth Ride of Lich- 
field. His elder brother, Henry Howe 


Bemrose (1827-1912), was conservative 
member of parliament for Derby from 1895 
to 1900 and was knighted in 1897. 

After education at King William's 
College in the Isle of Mon, B^rose, like 
his brother Henry, joined his father’s 
business. The business, which passed to 
the management of the two brothers on 
their father’s retirement in 1867, mw 
rapidly in all directions. A publii&ng 
house was established in London, with 
branch offices at Leeds and Manchester, and 
the printing works were repeatedly extended. 
Bemrose, although always active in the 
printing business, pursued many other 
interests. In middle life he b^ame a 
director of the Royal Crown Derby Porce- 
lain Works, and thus helped to revive an 
important local industry. 

^mrose chiefly devoted his leisure to 
travel and to a study of varied, forms of 
art, on which he wrote with much success. 
IVactising in early life artistic pastimes like 
wood-carving, fret-cutting, and modelling in 
clay, he compiled useful manuals concerning 
them for the instruction of amateurs which 
were well illustrated and circulated widely. 
The chief of these was his ‘Manual of 
Wood-carving’ (1862), the first work of 
its kind in England, which attained standard 
rank, reaching a twenty-second edition in 
1906. There followed ‘Fret-cutting and 
Perforated Carving ’ (Derby, 1868) ; ‘ Buhl 
Work and Marquetry * (1872) ; ‘ Paper 

Rosette Work and how to Make it * (1873) ; 

* Instructions in Frot-cutting with Designs * 
(1875) ; and ‘ Mosaicon : or Paper MosaJo 
and bow to Make it ’ (1875). 

Meanwhile Bemrose’s association with 
the local pottery led him to publish three 
authoritative works on china. The first, 

‘ The Pottery and Porcelain of Derbyshire ’ 
(1870), he wrote in collaboration with 
A. Wallis. But ‘ Bow, Chelsea and Derby 
Porcelain ’ (1898) and * Longton Hall 
Porcelain * (1906) were solely his own. 

Bemrose was also a clever amateur 
I painter in oils and water-colours and 
collected pictures, china, and articles of 
' vertu,* especially rare specimens of 
Egyptian art, which he acquired on visits 
to the East. In 1885 he published a 
sumptuously illustrated and finely printed 

* life and Work of Joseph Wright, A.R.A., 
commonly called Wright of iferby.* He 
also wrote on technical education and 
archseological and ceramic subjects. 

Bemrose. who was elected a F.S.A. 
in 1905, played an active part in local* 
affairs of Derby. He was chairman of the 
Derby Art Gallery Committee, a member of 
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tiie Derbyshire Axohnologioal Society, and 
yioe-president of the Derby Sketching Qub. 
A member of the Derby school boara from 
1879, he was its chairman from 1880 to 1902, 
and was a founder and for many years 
chairman of the Railway Servants’ Orphan- 
age. A pioneer of the volunteer move- 
ment, he retired as lieutenant in the let 
Derby volunteers in 1874 after seventeen 
yeanr service. He died at Bridlington, 
while on a short holiday, on 6 Aug. 1908, 
and was buried at the now cemetery, Derby. 

Bemrose married (1) in 1858 Margaret 
Romana (d. 1901 ), only daughter of Edward 
Lloyd Simpson of Spondon, by whom he 
had five sons and one daughter; (2) in 
1903 Lilian, daughter of William John 
Gumming, M.H.O.8., of Matlock, and widow 
of Alderman William Hobson of Dorbv. 
^prietor of the ‘ Derbyshire Advertiser.* 
ms second wife survived him. 

[The Times, P Aug. 1908; the Doioy 
Express, 8 Aug. 1908 ; private information.] 

SEE 

MEND ALL. CECIL (1856-10U6),* pro- 
fessor ot Sanskrit at Cambridge, bom at 
Islington on I July 1850, was 3 ^oungeHt son 
in a famil}^ of six sons and three* daughters 
of Robert Smith Bendall, a tradesman in 
London, by his wile Elizabeth Kay, daughter 
ot William Holmes. A precocious child, he 
attended the City of London School froq^ 
1869 to 1875, under Dr. Edwin Abbott 
Abbott. There he gained a Carpenter 
scholarship in 1871. As a boy he developed 
a keen taste, which he retain^ through life, 
for ecclesiastical architecture and monumen- 
tal brasses, as well as for music, especially 
the work ot Bach and Palestrina. From 1873 
onwards bo was taught Sanskrit at school, 
his teacher being Mr. George Frederick 
Nioholl, afterwards professor of Arabic 
at Oxford, who offers to instruct a few 
of the more promising classical scholars. 
Bendall made rapid strides in the language. 
In October 1875 he went to Cambridge as 
minor scholar in classies and Sanskrit 
exhibitioner of Trinity College. During 
seven years’ residence in the university he 
read Sanskrit with Prof. EdVard %les 
Cowell [q. V. Suppl. 11], whose influence 
decided the direction of his career. In 
October 1877 he migrated as a scholar to 
CaiuB College, gi^uaiing B.A. as fifth 
in the first cliuss in the olassioal tripos in 
1879. He was fellow of Oaius from 1879 to 
18M. Meanwhile in the summer of 1879 
he attended Prof. Benfey’s lectures at 
Gfittingen on the Veda and on Zend, and in 
1^1 gained a first class in the Indian 
languages tripos at Cambridge. He had 


already in 1880 contributed an annotated 
abrid^ent of *The Megha-Sutra,’ with 
translation, to the * Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society’ (n.8. xii. 280 st*q.). 

In the October term of 1881 he gave 
lectures in Sanskrit to classical atu&nts 
and t(^ Indian civil service candidates 
studying at the university, and he com- 
plete in 1883 at Mr. Henry Bradshaw’s 
suggestion a still indisiH.*nsab]o ' Catalogue 
of the Buddhist Sanskrit MBS. in the 
University Library of Cambridge,’ which 
had been initiated by Prof. (Vlwell. Tn 
the introduetion, Bendall ior the first time 
showed sysLcnnatically how paleography 
determined the age of Sanskrit MSS. In 
1882 ho left Cambridge to become senior 
assistant in tlio department, of Oriental ^ 
\LSS. and printed books in the British 
I Museum, and he held the [lost till his 
I retirement, through iU-healih, in 1898. 
While at the museum ho phblishcd for 
the trustees catalogues of the Sanskrit and 
Pali books (1893) and of the Sanskrit 
manuscripts (1902). 

He also engaged m professorial work, 
holding the chair of Sanskrit at University 
College, Ix)ndon, from 1885 to 1903. 

With the aid of pants from the Worts 
fund at Cambridge he twice visited Nepal 
and Northern India for the acquisition of 
MSS. for the Cambridge University library. 
On his first visit (1884>5) he obtains 
some 500 Sanskrit MSS. and nine insoribod 
tablets (cf. J. F. Flbet. Inscriptiona of ihe 
Oupta Dyvmiyy p. 184). Of this visit he 
gave an account in his ‘ Journey of 
Literary and Archaeological Research in 
Nepal and Northern India’ (1886). To 
the Royal Asiatic Society’s ‘ Journal * 
(1888, pp. 465-501) he contributed extracts 
from the Sanskrit text, witli translation 
and notes, of ‘ The Tantrakhyana,’ a 
collection of Indian folklore, which ho had 
discovered in a unique palm-leaf MS. 
during this visit to Nepal. A second 
visit followed Ills withdrawal from the 
British Museum (1898-9) and resulted in 
the acquisiti<m of some ninety MSS. (soo 
Roy, A^at Soc, Journdt, 1900, p. 162). 
Elected in 1883 a member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, ho was from 1884 a member 
of its council. He frequently read papers 
at the meetings of the International CJongrera 
of Orientalists, and was delegate for his 
university in 1899 and 1902. 

In 1901 he sucoe^ed Robert Alexander 
Neil [q.v. Suppl. II] as university lecturer 
and lecturer to the Indian civil service 
board at Cambridge. In 1902 he became 
curator of Oriental literature in the univer- 
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flity libraiy. Next year, cm the death of 
hie old teaoher, Prof. Oowell, he was elected 
profeeaor of Sanskrit in tiie nniTersity, 
delivering cm 24 Oot. his inaugural addrelu 
on ‘Some of the aims and methods of 
recent Indian research.’ He was made 
honorary fellow of his college in 1005. 

Bendall, who combined a lifelong devo- 
tion to music with many other social gifts, 
died on 14 March 1006 at Liverpool after 
a long illness, and was buried at the Hunt- 
ingdon Road eemetery, CSambridge. He 
married at Esher on 10 July 1808 a iVench 
lady. Georgette, daughter of Georges Joseph 
|bpiaoe Jung, and widow of G. Mosse of 
Cbwley Hall, Middlesex, but had no issue. 
She became a meml^r of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 1001, was author of 
‘Practical Lessons in Cookery for Small 
Ebuseholds ’ (1005), and died on 24 Dec. 1010 
at her sister’s residence in Paris. 

Bendall was a sound textual critic, 
an expert in Indian palspography and 
epigraphy, and an inspiring teacher. The 
Tibetan language was within his range 
of knowledge. His most important pub- 
lished works dealt with the Sanskrit Bud- 
dhist literature of the Mahayana, which 
he made his special study. They were: 
1. * (iSksasamuccaya * (an important com- 
pendium of Buddhist doctnne), Sanslorit 
text with critical notes published in ‘ Biblio- 
theca Buddhica ’ by the Imperial Ae^emy 
of Sciences at St. Petersburg, 1897-1002. 
Bendall, who had discovered the work in 
Nepal, was engaged with Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse on its translation at his death. 2. 

‘ Subhasita-samgraha,’ text with notes, 
Louvain, 1003. 3. (with Louis de la Vall6e 

Poussin) ‘ Bodhisattvabhumi,’ Louvain, 


1905. 

By his will he left his Oriental palm-leaf 
MBS. and printed books to Cambridge 
University (for description see Journal 
Royal AsiaJbic 80 c. 1000, p. 345, and April 
1007). His residuary estate after Mrs. 
Bendall’s death was assigned to the 
foundation of a prize for Banskrit at 
Caius College, a small sum being allotted 
to the formation there of an Oriental 
library for junior . students (The Times^ 
18 June 1006). Part of his valuable 
musical collection was acquired by the 
Eitzwilliam Museum. 


[The Times, 15 March 1906 ; will, 18 Juno 
19M; Who’s Who, 1906; Journal, Roy. 
Asiat. Soc. n.8. 1906, xx. 527 seq. (notice 
by Prof. £. J. Rapson) ; In Memoriam Cecil 
nendall, by H. T. Francis (privately pnnted), 
1906; Cambridge Review, 26 April 1906; 
private information.] W. B. 0. 


BENHAM, WnJJAk (1831-1010), 
hon. canon of Canterbury and author, was 
bom on 15 Jan. 1831 at West'Meon near 
Petersfield, Hompriiire, where his grand- 
father and his famer, James Benham, suc- 
cessively held the position of village post- 
master. He was educated at tho village 
school, built by the rector, Henry Vincent 
Bayloy [q. v.], who made him his secretary; 
and taught him Greek and Latin. At 1^ 
death Bayley left instructions that the boy’s 
education should be continued, and he was 
sent in 1844 to 8t. Mark’s College, Chelsea, 
recently established under the headmaster- 
sliip of Derwent Coleridge [q.v.], to be trained 
as a schoolmaster. On completing his course 
he taught in a rural school, and was tutor to 
Sir John Sebright between 1849 and 1852. 
Then by his own exertions and the help of 
Archdeacon Bayley’s family ho was enabled 
to attend the theological department of 
King’s C!ollcge, London; where the influence 
of F. D. Maurice permanently affected 
his religious position. In 1857 ho was 
ordained deacon and priest in 1858. 
Appointed divinity tutor and lecturer in 
English literature at St. Mark’s, Chelsea, 
still under Derwent Coleridge, he then 
first oxliibited his gift os a teacher and 
bis power of stimulating character. He 
remained at Chelsea until in 1865 he became 
editorial secretary to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. At the 
same time he engaged in Sunday ministerial 
work 08 curate of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
under Benjamin Morgan Gjwie [q. v. 
Suppl. I]. From 1866 to 1871 he was also 
professor of modern history at Queen’s 
College, Harley Street, in succession to 
F. D. Maurice. 

Meanwhile his preaching attracted the 
attention of Arch Inshop Longloy, who 
made him in 1 867 first vicar of the newly 
formed parish of Addington, where the 
archbisho}) resided. The health of the 
primate was giving way. Benham assisted 
him as his private secretary during 
the anxious period of the first Lambeth 
Conference in 1867, and was with him 
at his death in 1 868. Comparative leisure 
at Addington enabled Benham to increase 
his literary work. He produced an edition 
of Cowper’s poetry in 1870, worked on 
a commentary on the New Testament, and 
published in 1873 his well-known * Com- 
panion to the Lectionary’ (new edit. 1884). 
With Toit, Longley’s successor in the 
.^chbishopric, Benham’s relations at Ad-« 
dington grow very intimate. Tait gave 
him the Lambeth degree of B.D., inade 
him one of the six preachers of CantOTbury, 
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and in 1872 bestowed on him the import- padia of Christian and other Beli^ons 
ant Tioara^ of Margate. Here Benham Dootrinos, . • . Terms, History, Biogriwhy,’ 
restored the parish church, was chair- 1887; reissued 1891, begun by X H. 
man of the first school board of the Blunt. 8. ‘Winchester Cathedral,* 1893; 
town, and made the Church Institute a illustrated, 1897. 9. * Rochester Cathedral, 
centre of intellectual and spiritual life. But 1900 (both in 'English Cathedrals*). 10. 
he found time to edit the memoirs of ‘Medi^vat London,' 1901 and 1911, with 
Catherine and Graufurd Tait, the wife and Charles Welch. ll.*01d8t.PauraCathediaV 
son of the archbishop (1879; abridged edit. 1902. 12. ‘ The Tower of London^* 1906 
1882). In 1880 Tait made him vicar of (all three in the 'Portfolio Monographs*). 
Marden, and in 1882 he was appointed 13. ‘Si. John and his Work' ('X^ple* 
rector of St. Edmund the King with St. sorss of Bible handbmiks), 1004. 14. ' Old 
Nicholas Aeons, Lombard Street. That London Churches,* iOOS. 15 'Letters of 
benefice he held for liio. PotcT Lombard ' 1911, pod humous, with a 

He made St. Edmund’s Church a jireach- prt^faco b> \iclibishop Davidson, 
ing centra of exceptional inteUeetual force [MoDioit hv las daughter, Mrs. Dudley 
and impartiality ; ‘l^ombard Street in l^ent * Baxtn, jitefixed the Tjj'tters of Peter Lorn- 
(1894), the tith of a course of addresses hud, 1011 , IV Times, I Vug. 1910; Treasury, 
by various prcaclieis, presented the kind 1 Dot 1902, Meu and Women ot the Time, 
of sermon vliirh he thought a (hty <harch C'nKskford’** (Tonoal Directory.] 

should sup])ly, u j»rder to attraet the | 1^* 

business man in the luncheon hour. In 1888 BENNETT. ALFRED W ILLl AM (1833- 

Aichbishop Benson made him hon. canon of 1 Iil02), botanist, bom at Ciapham, f^irrey, 
Canterbury, and in 1898 Hartford University, ov 24 June 1833, was second son of William 
X’.S.A. gi'anted him the degree of D D He | Bennett (</. 1873), a tea-dealer. Like his 
was B(i>lo lecturer m 1897. and rural dean parents, he was a member of the Society of 
of East Cif., from 1903 till his dcatli. F*rioi»ls. The father, a good field botanist, 

Bonham’s literary activity was alvisys iiias intimate with the naturalists Edward 
groat. His collaboration \^ith Dr. Damdson | Newman [tp v] and Edward and Henry 
in the writing of the ‘ Life of Archbishop | Doubloday |q. v.] ; ho published ‘ A Narra- 
Toit’ (1891) was the most important of Ins five of a Journey in Ireland in 1847 ’ and 
later works. His editorship of the long Joint-stock Companies * in 1801, and in 
series of cheap reprints entitled the ‘ Ancient *^1851 retired to Brockham Loc^e, Betch- 
and Modem Library of Theological litera- \iorlh, Surrey, whore it is said that he 
turo ’ was a laborious and laudable effort bred emus to the third generation. His 
to popularise good literature. But the moUier, Elizabeth (d. 1891), wrOte some 
characteristic work of the last twenty years religious books (Joseph Sbhth, Fnenda* 
of his life was the lightly written series of 1 Books, supplement, p. 66 ). Bennett’s cider 
miscellaneous paragraphs which he contri- bnither, Edward Trusted (1831-1908), 
buted to the ‘ Cliurch Times ’ week by week at one time edited the * Crusade,’ a tem- 
under the heading ‘Varia’ and with the perance magazine. Save for some months 
signature of ‘ Peter Lombard.’ He died of m 184 1—2 at the Pestalozzian School at 
heart failure on 30 July 1910, and was buried Appcnzell, Bennett was educated at home, 
at Addington. Benham was twice marri^: Long walking tours in Wal^, the west of 
(1) to Louisa, daughter of Lewis Engel bach, England, and the lake district, undertaken 
by whom he hml three daughters ; (2) by Bennett with his father and brother, 
to Caroline, daughter of Joseph Sandell of were reported by them in the ‘ Phytologist * 
Old Basing, Hampshire, who survived him. (Iv, (1851), 312, 439 and (1852), 767-8). 

Besides the works mentioned, and a trans- On the last occasion they called upon 
lation of ‘The Imitatio’ (1874; new ed, 1906), Wordsworth at Rydal Mount, and he 
Bonham’s chief works wore : 1. ‘ The Gospel accompanied them up Fairfield to show 
according to St. Matthew . . . with Notes,’ them SUene wavUs. 

1862. 2. ‘The Epistles for the Christian Bennett attended classes at University 
Year with Notes,’ 1866. 3. ‘ The Church College, London, and graduated B.A. from 

of the Patriarchs,’ 1867. 4. ‘A short the Univraty of London in 1863, with 

History of the Episcopal Church in the honours in chemistry and botany, pro- 
United States,’ 1884. 6. ‘Winchester’ (in ceeding M.A. in 1856 and B.Sc. in 1868. 
.'Diocesan Histories’), 1884. 6. ‘Sermons After leaving college he act^ for a short 
for the Church’s Year, original and time as tutor in the family* of Gurney 

selected/ 2 vols. 1883-4. 7. ‘The Barolay, the banker. In 1858 he started 

Dicrionary of * Religion ; an Encyclo- business as a bookseller and pijiblisher at 
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6 Bisbopagate Street Within, London. 
Besides works bv his father and mother 
he issued the early poems of the Hon. John 
Leicester ^Warren, afterwards third Baron 
de Tabley [q. v.], a fellow botanist. In 1868 
Bennett gave up busineas, was elected a 
fellow of the linnean Society, and became 
lecturer on botany at Bedfora College and 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital. From 1870 to 
1874 he was biological assisiant to Dr. (now 
Sir) Norman Lockyer, while editing the 
newly established paper ‘Nature.’ After 
writing on pollination and the Order 
PclygmacecB for Sir Joseph Hooker’s 
'Flora of British India* (vol. i. 1872), 
and for Martius’s * Flora Brasiliensis * 
(1874), Bennett, who knew Gorman well, 
performed what was, perhaps, his greatest 
service to British botanical students, by 
translating and editing, with the assistance 
of Mr. (now Sir William) Thiselton-Dyer, 
the third edition of Julius Sachs’s ‘ Lehr- 
buch der Botanik’ (1876). He also trans- 
lated and edited Professor Otio Thom4’s 
' Lehrbuch,’ as ' Text-book of Structural 
and Physiological Botany,’ in 1877. 

On Alpine plants Bennett published 
three works: ' Alpine Plants,’ translated 
from the * Alpeppflanzen * of J. Seboth, 
in four volumes, with 100 plates in each 
(1879-84); ‘The Tourist’s Guide to the 
Flora of the Austrian Alps,’ from the 
German of K. W. von Dalla Torre (1882), 
with better illustrations ; and ‘ The Flora of 
the AJpj . . . descriptive of all the species of 
{lowering plants indigenous to Switzerland 
and of the Alpine species of the adjacent 
mountain districts . . . including the Pyre- 
nees’ (2 vols, 189(>-7), with 120 coloured 
plates from David Wooster’s ‘Alpine Plants.’ 

In 1879 Bennett became a fellow of the 
Royal Microscopical Society, and thence- 
forth mainly confined his researches to 
oiyptogamic plants, especially the fresh- 
water algfe. He re-wrote the section on 
cryptogams for Henfrey’s ‘ Elementary 
Botany * (4th edit., by Maxwell Masters, 
1884) ; and in the ‘ Handbook of Crypto- 
gamic Botany,’ an original work, which 
he undertook with George Robert Milne 
Murray [<i. v. Suppl. II] in 1889, he wrote 
of all groups containing chlorophyll. From 
1897 he edited the ‘ J oumal of the Royal 
Microscopical Society.’ He died suddenly 
from heart disease, on his way home from 
the Savile Club, on 23 Jan. 1^2, and was 
buried in the Friendsl burial-ground at 
Isleworth. He married in 1858 Katherine, 
daughter of William Richardson of Sunder- 
land, who predeceased him, leaving no 
children. 


Described by Ftofessor Vines, ii) his 
presidential address to the Linnean Society 
for 1902, as ‘ a laborious student an^ a 
oonscientiouB teacher of botany,* Bennett 
was a contributor to the ’Journal of 
Botany,* ‘The Popular Science Review,’ 
the 'Reports* of the British Association, 
and other scientific periodicals. Among 
his minor publications wore: 1. ‘Myoo- 
logical Illustrations,’ with W. Wilson 
Saunders and Worthington G. Smith, 1871. 
2. ‘ Introduction to the Study of Flowerless 
Plants,’ 1801. 3. * Pre-Foxite Quakerism,* 

reprinted, with additions, from the ‘ Friends* 
Quarterly Examiner,* 1894. 

f JouTDAil of lilio Ivficroscopicftl Sooiot^t 

1902, 156-7 (with photographic portrait) ; 
Journal of Botany, 1002, 113; Proceedings 
of the Linnean Society, 1001-2, 26 ; Nature, 
Ixv. 34 ; Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1002, i. 85.] 

G. S. B. 

BENNETT. EDWARD HALLARAN 
(1837-1907), surgeon, bom at Charlotte 
Quay, Cork, on 0 April 1837, was youngest 
child in the family of five sons of Robert 
Bennett, recorder of Cork, by his wife Jane, 
daughter of William Saunders HaUaran, 
M.D., of Cork, who mode some reputa- 
tion as a writer on insanity (Cork, 1810 and 
1818). His grandfather, James Bennett, 
was also a physician in Cork. A kinsman, 
James Richard Bennett, was a distinguished 
teacher of anatomy in Paris about 1825. 
An elder brother, Robert Bennett, served 
all through the Crimean war, and retired 
in <1886 with the rank of major-general. 
After education at Hamblin’s sch^ool in 
Cork, and at the Academical Institute, 
Harcourt Street, Dublin, ho entered Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1854, and in 1859 
graduated B.A. and M.B., also receiving 
the new degree of M.Ch., which was then 
conferred for tJie first time. He pursued 
his professional studies in the school of 
physic. Trinity College, and in Dr. Steovens’, 
the Meath, the Richmond, and Sir Patrick 
Dun’s Hosx>italH. In 1863 he became a 
fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons in 
Ireland, without having become a licentiate. 
In 18^ he proceeded M.D., and was 
appointed university anatomist in Dublin 
University, the post carrying with it the 
office of surgeon to Sir Patrick Dun’s 
Hospital. In 1873 ho became professor of 
surgery in Trinity College, and curator of 
the pathological museum. These posts, 
with the surgeoncy to Sir Patrick Dun’s, 
he held till 1006. In 1880 he was 
president of the Pathological Society, 
of Dublin. From 1884 to 1886 he was 
president of the Royal College of Surgeons 
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in Ireland; from 1804 to 1897 he waa preai- 
dent of the Royal, Academy of Memoine 
in Ireland; and from 1807 to 1906 he 
represented the Univondty of Dublin on 
the General Medical Council. During the 
vioeroyalty of the Earl of Dudley (1^2>5) 
he was surgeon to the lord-Uoutenant, 
and in 1900 he was made honorary fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

Bennett was an authority on fractures of 
bones. His best work is the collection of 
fractures and dislocations in the patho- 
logical museum of Trinity College. This 
was begun by R. W. Smith, whom ho 
succeed^ as curator in 1873, and uas I 
formed by Bennett into one of the most | 
important collections t)f the kui<l in the , 
kingdom. He s}v'nt years in <<uupiling 
a catalogue furnished with notes ana 
clinical hisbuie*-. but it nnuainfsl 
unfinished. He irequi'iitly piiblisUt'd 
communicationH inrl r<‘|K>rt^ dealing 
with the snrL'ei^ ^nd ])atlu>lngy of 
bones. In 1881 )xc described kdore the 
Dublin Patholo^o^ al r> icii'ty a form of 
fiacturo of the b,Jde ol the mi^facarpal bone 
of the thuml) previously unrecogniscHl 
(Dvhlhi Journal of Medical Science, Ikmii.). 
It closely hbmilates dislocation and is 
now universally known as ‘ Bennett's ' 
fracture* (Mtiiis and STBTTTiiKas, Edin. \ 
Medical JowmoK April 1904). As an i 
operating surgeon ho was one of the 
f^arliest in Ireland to apply listcrian ' 
methods. As a teacher, he was forcible | 
and practical, and he (enlightened the 
driest subject with touches of liumour. 

Beimctt died on 21 June 1907 at his 
residence, 26 Lower FitzWilliara Street, 
Dublin, and was buried at Mount Jeromt' 
cemetery, Dublin. On 20 Dec. 1870 be 
married Frances, daughter of Conolly 
Norman of Fahan. co. Donegal, and first 
cousin of Conolly Norman [q, v. Suppl. II]. 
Ho had two daughters, of' whom one, 
Norah Mary, survived liim. Two bronze 
portrait medallions by Mr. Oliver Shep- 
pard, K.H.A., were placed respectively 
in 4ho school of physic, Trinity College, 
and in Sir Patrick Dun*s Hospital by : 
subscription of his pupils. A bronze 
medal, to be awarded biennially to 
the winner of the surgical travelling 
prize in the school of physic, also boars 
on one side Mr. Sheppard’s portrait of 
Bennett, and on the other a metacarpal 
bone showing ‘ Bennett’s fracture.’ ^ 

[Obituary notice in Dublin Journal of | 
Medical Soienco (by Sir J. W. Moore), July I 
,1907 ; Cameron's History of the Royal | 
^OollegB of Surgeons in Ireland ; Todd’s | 
;r)l. Lxvn.— sup. n. 

IL 


Catalogue of Graduates in Dublin University ; 
Dublin University Calendars ; MS. Entrance 
Book, Trinity College, Dublin ; private 
sources and personal knowledge.] R. J. R. 

BENT, SiB THOMAS (1838-1909), 
prime minister of Victoria, bom at Penrith 
in New South Wales on 7 Deo. 1838, was 
the eldest son in a family of four sons 
and two daughters. His father, having lost 
money in Sydney, oame to Victoria in 1849 
and bigan Hfo again, first as a contractor in 
a small way of business, then os a market 
gardener, near McKinnon in the Brighton 
suburb of Melbourne ; here he soon 
managed to build and run an inn called 
the Gardeners’ \niis. Fn)m the age of 
eleven Bent worked with his father, and 
for education depended on his own efforts. 
Characterised from youth by cheery ‘push’ 
and enierpTiius he fNtar^ed a small market 
garden iu 1859, taking his own produce 
I w cM^kly to market in a rough cart. In 1861 
he l>eeame rate-collector for Brightop. 

In 1 862 Bent made his entry intd public 
I life by becoming a member of the Moorabbin 
shirr^ council, of which he was afterwards 
prt^idont on tw^elve occasions. In 1871 
he entered tlic Victoria parliament for 
Brighton, defeating, to general surprise, 
t «eorge PQginbotliam v. Suppl. I], one of 
the gr(‘att«t public figures in Australia. 
Ho represented the constituency with one 
short interval throughout his career. In 
1^4 ho resigned liis position as rate- 
cmlector on being also elected to the 
Brighton borough council, to the business of 
which ho devoted himself despite political 
calls. Gradually he made lus way in 
X>arliament and became the life and soul of 
the attack on (Sir) Graham Bony [q. v. 
Suppl. 11], and a leader of the ‘ party of 
combat.’ As whip for the opposition in 
1877 Bent prevented the Beny govern- 
ment from getting a majority for their 
reform bill, and eventually in January 1880 
brought about the fall of that ministry. 

In March 1880 Bent joined the ministry 
of James Service as vice-president of the 
board of pubho works, but went out with 
his colleagues in August of the same year. 
In July 1881 ho resumed the same position 
under the title of commissioner of rail- 
ways and president of the board of l aa^ 
and works in the ministry of Sir Bryan 
O’Loghlen. In this oapaoity he was 
oonneoted with the * ootopus ’ railway bill ; 
and ho was to some extent disoreditM by 
his tendency to over-sanguine advertiae- 
ment. O’Loghlen’s govomment lasted till 
March 1883, when for a time Bent led the 
opposition, but his temperament was little 
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suited to such a twk aiid he was displaced 'impxomptos.* In parliament he displayed 
by a more oonoiliatoxy leader. In dotober unusual power in ffauging the temper and 
1887 he was defeats by one Tote as feelinn of members. Hie keynote of 
oandidateslor the office of speaker of the his ]pSicy as premier was opposition to the 
assembly. Almost immediately afterwards labour party. Unorthodox and eyen un* 
he was mooted chairman of the first railways prinoiplM in his method^ and apt to take 
standing committee, and in that oanaoity the shortest road to his end, he alwajv 
lot two years did much solid work. In boldly accepted the responsibility for nis 

1892 he was elected speaker, and held the actions. He showed courage in all concerns 
Office, for whicffi he had few qualifications, of life. 

for nearly two years. Daring these years Bent married twice. His first wife (bom 
1887-94 he with six others was engaged HaU) died childless. His second wife 
in the * land boom,’ which at first seemed (born Huntley) died in 1893, leaving one 
likely to give him a huge fortune and in daughter. 

1893 le^ him practically a rained man. Bent Street in Sydney appears to have 
Thrown out of the assembly in 1894, Bent b^n named after me father as owner of 
retired to Port Fairy, and devoted himself a comer lot (Metboume Argus, 18 Sept, 
for ^e next six years to dairy farming. 1909). 

Ihiring that period he was defeated fMelboume Ago, Melbourne Argus, 18 Sept, 
ignoxamiously at South Melbourne. But 1909 (both of those papers have a rough 
in 1900 he was elected for his old con- portrait) ; The Times, 18 l^pt. 1909 ; MennelTs 
Btituoncy, Brighton. On 10 June 1902 he Diet, of Australasian Biog. ; John’s Notable 
joined William Hill Irvine’s ministry as Austrahans.] C. A. H. 

minister for railways and works, and BENTLEY, JOHN FRANCIS (1839- 
though on 6 Fi*b. 1903 he parted with the 1902), architect, born at Doncaster on 
railway work to another minister ho boro 30 Jan. 1839, was third surviving son of 
the bmnt of the groat railway strike of Charles Bentley by his wife Ann, daughter 
May 1903. On Irvine’s retirement Bent of John Bachus of that town, and received 
becamo prime minister (16 Feb. 1904). his education at a private school there. 
His ministry lasti'd over four years, and boyhood he made a model of St. George’s 
in that period passed many measures Church, Doncaster, from notes and measure- 
aimed at improving the conditions of ments taken before its destruction by fire 
life amongst manual workers and their hi 1853, and when Sir George Gilbert Scott 
economic position. I q* v.] began the rebuilding in 1864, Bentley 

Li 1907, after a serious illness. Bent paid frequented the fabric and rendered someser- 
a long visit to England, where he completed vices to the clerk of works. In 1855 he acted 
the arrangements for the new Victoria as voluntary superintendent in the restora- 
agency Imilding, Mclhoume House, Strand, tion of Loversall Church, and there tried his 
Returning in August 1907, ho still hold hand at carving. Meanwhile his father, who 
the nuns for over a year; but on 1 Dec. deprecated an artistic cjireer, plac(Mi him for 
1908 x^as defeated on a vote of \xant of a short time with Sharp, Stewart & Co., a firm 
confidence. At his request the governor, of mechanical engineers at Manchester ; but 
Sir T. G. Carmichael, chssolved parliament, m August 1855 Bentley entered on a five 
Bent was defc^atcHi at the polls, and a com- years’ indenture with the building ostab- 
mission was appointed by the new govern- lishment of Winsland Holland in Lon- 
ment to investigate charges made against don. Next year his father died, and 
him on the hustings. Out of this ordeal Richard Holland, a {lartner of this firm, 
he emerged with general credit. But the recognising his promise, placed him (1858) 
strain of work proved fatal. He died on jn the office of Henry Glutton, an architect 
17 Sept. 1909. A state funeral was in extensive domestic and ecclesiastical 
accordiAl him ; ho was buried at Brighton practice, who had joined the Church of 
cemetery. Romo. Bentley took the same step in 

Bent was made a K.C.M.G. in 1908. 1862, and in the same year, though invited 
Rough and uncultivated, shrewd and by Glutton to join him in partnership, pre- 
strong, Bent was * one of the most interest- ferred the risks of independence and ^k 
ing and remarkable figures in the public chambers at 14 Southampton Street, Oovent 
life of Australia.’ At his public meet- Garden. 

ings ho would break off an argument to Wkile waiting for commissions Bentley 
sing or recite, indulging in * execrable continued the sketching and modelling 
son^, purely Bentian jokes, extraordinary which hod already occupied his evening 
reminiscenooB ’ — all prepaid to serve as leisure, and often made for other architects 
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dasigns lor work in metal, stained glass, 
ml embroidery. He submitted desi^ at 
the exhibitions of London (1862) and Paris 
(1867). For St Franois’s Ghuroh, Notting 
Hill (tiie soene of his own baptism by Car- 
dinal Wiseman), he design^ the stone 
groined baptistery, font, and poroh, as well 
as riie altars of St. John and the Blessed 
Viroin (with paintings by his friend, N. H. 
J. Westlake), a jewelled monstrance, and 
at a later date the high altar. In 1866 
he undertook for the poet Coventry Pat- 
more [q. V.] the adaptation of an old Sussex 
House, Heron’s Ghyll, near Uokfield. His 
work betrayed from the first conscientious 
anxiety for perfection in detail and sound- 
ness of construction. He regarded archi- 
tectural competitions as inimical to art. 

In 1868 he transferred his office to 13 
John Street, Adelphi, began the Seminary 
of St. Thomas at Hammersmith (now the 
Convent of the Saenri Heart), at the time 
his best work, and designed the altar and 
rere^los of the (Jhuicli ol St. Charles, O^rlo 
Street. Maryleh(jiK‘ Tn 1884 Bentley built 
in the stvie (if the Uciiaissanoe the large ]ue- 
paratory hohoul (Si. John’s) in eoiineetion 
with Beaumo A Oollego at Old Windsor. 
For some years (beginning in 1874) ho apimt 
much thought and labour on the internal 
decoration and funiHuieof Carlton Towers, 
Selby, for Lord Beaumont. 

For thii ty years he was engaged at intervals 
on the (^hureh of St. Mary of the Angels, 
Westmorland Road, BdyB>^ator, where he 
designed additional aisles, a baptistery, 
and vanous chapels. The Church and 
Pre 8 b 3 d)ery of Our Lady at Cadogan Strei't 
(1876) and the Church of St. Mary and the 
Holy South at Bos .vorth Road, Kcnsal New 
Town ( 1 881 ) ai e -^iinplo examples of Bentley’s 
brick construction. In 1885 ho built the 
unfinished portion of Corpus Christi Church, 
Brixton, in Early Decorated style 

For the Redemptorist Fathers lie did 
varied work at Bishop Eton, Liverpool, and 
Clapham. To the Church of Our Lady of 
Victories at Clapham he added a fine Lady 
chapel (1883), a transept, stained glass win- 
dows, and a monastery completed in 1894. 
For the Church of St. James, Spanish Place, 
London, he designed several altars and some 
glass. His fine Church of the Holy Rood at 
Watford was with its schools and presbytery 
in hand from 1887 to 1892. Other works 
were a house (Glenmuire) for E. Maxwell- 
Steuart at Ascot and a private chapel in the 
neighbourhood for C. J. Stonor (1885-90). 
In 1897 he built with stone and red-brick 
in tiie early fifteenth-century style the 
Convent of me Immaculate Conception for 


Franoisoan nuns at Booking Bridge, near 
Braintree. The screen and cman case of 
St. Etheldreda’s, Ely Place, Holbom, are 
from his designs. 

Bentley alio had commissions from the 
Church of England. In 1893-4 tto two 
City churches of St. Botoiph came under 
his care. For St. Botoiph, Kshopsgate, 
he provided external repair as well as 
internal decoration, and for that at A)(kate 
he designed numerous interior embelUsh- 
ments, notably the fine cornice of angels 
bearing the snields of the City oompames. 
Similar works were done at Holy l&inity, 
Minories, and St. Mark’s, North AucUey 
Street. For St. John’s Churoh, Hammer- 
smith (designed by Wfiliam Butterfield 
[q. V. Suppl. XJ) he schemed a morning 
chapel, organ ease, saensiy, andrgenerm 
decorations. In 1899 ho built a new churoh 
at Chiddington, Ponshurst. » 

In 1894 come the groat opportunity of 
Lh life Cardinal Vaughan [q. v. Suppl. II] 
cullod upon him to design the Roman 
enU‘ »lic cathedral o( Westminster. The 
conditions laid upon the architect were 
that the church should have a nave of 
vast extent giving an uninterrupted view 
oi the high altar, and that the methods 
of ooiistniciion should not bo such as to 
involve undue initial expenditure of either 
tune or money. On this account a strong 
pCQLiorenco was expressed in favour of 
Byzantine style. 

Bentley perceived that his design should 
bo prec^^ by special foreign study, and 
though not in robust health sot out in 
November of the same year for a tour of 
Italy. Visiting Milan (especially for Sant* 
Ainbrogio), Pavia, and Florence, Rome 
(where the work of the Renaissance dis- 
apiioinied him), Perugia (wliich with Assisi 
doUghted him), and Ravenna, ho came at 
last to Venice, where cold and fatirae com- 
pelled him to rest before he coiud study 
St. Mark’s. 

His natural wish to proceed to Constanti- 
nople was frustrated by the prevalence there 
of cholera, and returning to London in 
March 1895 he was ready by St. Peter’s and 
St, Paul’s Day (29 J line) for the la 3 dng of 
the foundation stona 

The cathedral is outwardly remarkable 
for its tall campanile and its bold use of 
brick and stone (for description see Archi- 
tectural Review, xi. 3, by W. B. Lbthaby, 
and Builder, 6 July 1895, 26 Feb. 1899, 
23 June 1900). The design is throughout 
marked by the groatest simplicity, largeness 
of scale and avoidance of trivial ornament. 
Internally the vast nave consists of three 
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bays ueaauring 80 feet eqaare and each 
snrmotinted by a oonoiete dome. A fourth 
bay nearest the nominal east forms the 
aanotuary and beyond it is an apse. The 
naye is flanked on each side by an aisle ; 
outside the aisles are the many chapels. 
When first opened for worship, and before 
any progress had been made with the 
marble decorations, the interior effect was 
a triumph of pure form. The construction 
was remarkable, Bentley having set himself 
to avoid any structural materials but brick- 
t^ork, masonry, and concrete. ‘ I have 
broken,’ he said, * the back of that terrible 
superstition that iron is necessary to large 
spans ’ (Memoir by Ouables Hadfield in 
Architpciural Remew, xi. 115). 

In 1898 Bentley was summoned to the 
United States to advise on the design 
and construction of the Roman catholic 
.cathedral at Brooklyn, for which he pre- 
pared a scheme. 

Seized in November 1898 with paralytic 
B 3 nnptoms, which in June 1900 affected 
his speech, be died on 2 March 1902 at his 
residence, The Sweep, Old Town, Clapham 
Common, the da 5 ^ before his name was to 
be submitted tvV the Royal Institute of 
British Arcliiteets for the royal gold medal 
(R,LB.A. Journal, ix. 219). Ho was buried 
at Mortlake. 

Bentley had married in 1874 Margaret , 
Annie, daughter of Henry J. Fleuss, a 
painter, of Diisseldorf, and had four sons { 
and B(‘ven daughters, of whom one son and 
one daughter died in infancy, and the 
remainder survived him. His thiixl son, 
Osmond, succeeds, 111 partnership >vith Mr. 
J. A. Marshall, to the architectural practice, 
and his eldest daughter, Mrs. Winifred Mary 
dc THopital, is engaged on her father’s bio- 
graphy. There is in the povssession of the 
family a portrait in oils by W. Christian 
Symons. 

fR.I.B.A. Journ., 3rd series, 1901-2, ix. 
437 (memoir by T. J. Willson) ; Architec- 
tural Review, 1902, xi. 155, and xxi. 18 
(art. by Halsey Ricardo) ; Builder, 1902, 
Ixxxii. 243; Building Nevs, 1902, Ixxxii. 339; 
information from Mr. Osmond Bontloy.J 

P. W. 

BERGNE, Sm JOHN HENRY GIBBS 
(1842-1908), diplomatist, bom in London on 
12 Aug. 1842, and descended from a French 
family originally resident in Auvergne, 
which settl^ in England after the French 
revolution, was elder son of John Brodiibb 
Bergne, a valued member of the foreign 
office for fifty-six years (1817-1873), who 
acquired a high reputation both at home 
ana abroad as an authority on matters 


connected with treaties knd diplomatio 
decedent. Educated at schools at 
Brighton and Enfield and at London 
University, where he passed the first B.A. 
examination, John Henry entered the 
foreign office as a clerk on the diplomatio 
establishment after passing a competitive 
examination in 1861, was appointed an 
assistant clerk in 1880, and promoted to be 
superintendent *of the treaty department 
in 1881. He held that office until 1894, 
when he became superintendent of the 
commercial department and examiner of 
treaties. This position he held for eight 
years, doing much valuable work in the 
development of the commercial depart- 
ment and particularly in the arrangement 
of its relations with the board of trade, 
and in introducing a more regular and 
complete S 3 rstom of reports on commercial 
and industrial subjects from diplomatio 
and consular officers in foreign countries. 
He was occasionally employed abroad on 
business which came within the sphere of 
his permanent work, and on which he was 
possessed of special knowledge. In 1875 
he assisted the British agent before the 
international commission, which sat under 
Article XXII of the treaty of Washington, 
to assess the amount to be paid by the 
United States to Great Britain in return 
for tho fishery privileges accorded to the 
citizens of the United States under 
Article XVIII of that treaty, and on the 
meeting of the commission at Halifax in 
1877 he acted as secretary and protocolist 
to it. In September 1 887 he was appointed 
secretary to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s 
special mission to Washington to adjust 
certain quostioiiH relating to the North 
American fisheries. For his sorvioes be 
received tho K.C,M.(t. in 1888, having 
been mode <’.M.G. ni 1886. In 1885 he 
had been second British delegate at the 
intomational copyright conference held at 
Berne, and signed the convention which was 
there agreed upon (9 Sept. 1886). While 
at Washington in 1887 he was deputed to 
discuss the copyright question with the 
United States department of state. In May 
1896 ho signed at Paris as British delegate 
the additional act to the intomational copy- 
right convention of 1886. He was appointed 
a member of the departmental committee 
on trade marks in 1888, and was sent as 
British delegate to the conference on in- 
dustrial property held at Rom^ in 1888, 
at Madrid in 1890, and at BnisselB in 
November 1897 and again in 1900. From 
1898 onwards he was constantly employed 
in the negotiations for tiie abolitibn of 
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bountied on the export of sugar, was one of 
the British didegates at the oonferenoes hdkl 
in Brussels on this question in 1899 and 
1901, and signed the convention concluded 
on the latter occasion 5 March 1902. In 
1903 he was appointed the British delegate 
on the permanent commission established 
under Article Vll. of that convention, and 
attended the various meetings of the com- 
mission, furnishing reports which wore laid 
before parliament ana which were marked 
by his usual power of terse« lucid explana- 
tion. He served as a member on the royal 
commission for the Paris exhibition of 
1900. He retired from iho foreign office 
on a pension on 1 Oct. 1902, but his cm- 
loymeiit on* the special subjects ol which 
e hod an intimate acquaintanoe continued. 
He received the R. m 1902 and the 
K.C.B. in the follow mg vear. In jNovem- 
bor 1908 he served os tlrifish delcgatf* at 
the international eopynght conference at 
Berlin, and died there f'f a rhill on U> Nov. 

Though fkjarccJy au author in the ordinary 
sense of the term. Bergne rendered im- 
portant M nicea to the Authors’ Society, 
of which Jio became a member in 1890, and 
after his relirvjuent from the foreign office 
served on the committee of management, 
and copyright sub-commitloo, acting as 
chairman ui the general committee (1905-7). 
He contributed to the ‘ Quarterly Review,* 

‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ ‘ The Spectator,’ 
aud other periodicals articles on subjects 
with which he was prolessionally well 
acquainted (including the * Halifax Fishery 
Commission,’ the *Law of Extradition,’ 
‘Anglo-American Copyright,* and ‘Queen’s 
Messengers ’ ). He was also an accomplished 
mountaineer and well-known member of 
the Alpine Club Irom 1878 to death. His 
father had been known as an expert 
numismatist; he was himself a collector of 
Oriental china. 

He married in 1878 Mary k Court, 
daughter of Rev. S. B. Bergne, and had 
two sons, the elder of whom was killed in 
an accident near Saas Fee in Switzerland 
in January 1908; the younger, Evelyn, 
survives. 

[The Times, 16 Nov. 1908 ; Author, 1 Dec 
1908 ; Alpine Journal, xxiv. 490-501 ; Foreign 
Office List, 1909, p. 397.] S. 

BERKELEY, Sm GEORGE (1819- 
1005), colonial governor, bom in the Island 
of Barbados, West Indies, on 2 Nov. 1819, 
was eldest son of General Sackville Hamilton 
Berkel^, colonel of the 16th regiment of 
foot The father, who descend^ from a 
branch of the family of the earls of Berkeley, 
served at the capture of Surinam in 1804 


of tiie iSanish Islands of St. Thomas, 
John and St. Croix in 1807, and of Martinique 
in 1809. Sir George’s mother was Elizabeth 
Pilgrim, daughter of William Murray of 
Bruce Vale Estate, Barbados. Educated at 
Trinity College, Ihiblin, which he entered 
on 3 July 1837, he graduated B.A. in 1842, 
and soon returned to the West Indies, where 
his active life was almost wholly passed. 
On 11 Feb. 1845 he was appointed colonial 
secretary and ooniroUer of customs of 
British Honduras and ex-offido member 
of the executive and legislative councils. 
While still serving in that colony he was 
chosen in 1860-1 to administer temporarily 
the government ot Dominica, and on 8 July 
1864 was appointed lieutenant-governor 
of the Iblaiid of St. Vincent. During his 
tenure of office in 1867 an Act to ara^nd and 
sjuipUfv the legLblature substituted a single 
legislative chamber for the two houses 
which had been in existence since 1763. 
ilo was acting administrator of Lagos 
from December 1872 to October 1873, 
when he was apprunted governor in chief of 
the West Africa settlements (Sierra Leone, 
Gambia, Gold Coast, and Lagos). The 
Gold Coast and Lagos were soon erected 
into a separate colony (24 July 1874), 
and Berkel^^y was recalled, so as to allow 
of a new governor (of Sierra Leone and 
Gambia) being appointed at a reduced 
While on ^s way home in June 
1874 he was offered, and accepted, the 
government of Western Australia, but did 
not take up the appointment, being sent 
instead to the Leeward Islands as goveiTior 
in chief. There he remained until 27 June 
1881, when he retired on a pension. He 
was created C.M.G. on 20 Feb. 1874, and 
K.C.M.G. 24 May 1881. 

Berkeley died unmarried in London 
on 29 Sept. 1905, and was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery. 

[Colonial Office List, 1905; The Times, 
2 Oct. 1005 ; Oliver’s Hist, of the Island of 
Antigua, 1899, iii. 319; Hart’s Army List, 
1863 ; Dublin Univ. Matric. Book, 1837 ; 
Colonial Office Records.] C. A. 

BERNARD, Sir CHARLES EDWARD 
(1837-1901), Anglo-Indian administrator, 
bom at Bristol on 21 Deo. 1837, was 
son of James Fogo Bernard, M.D., of 
16 The Crescent, Clifton, by his wife 
Marianne Amelia, sister of John, first Lord 
Lawrence [q. v.]. He was educated at 
Rugby, which he entered in 1861, in com- 
pany with his cousi^ Alexander Hutohin- 
son, eldest son of Sir Heniy Montgomery 
Lawrence [(p v.], and 0. H. Tawn^, whose 
sister he afterwards married. In 1855 he 
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«p 006 i)ted a cadetship at Addiscoznbe ; 
but in the following year he received a 
nomination to Haileybury in the last batch 
of students at that collie. After gain- 
ing prizes in mathematics, Persian, llmdu- 
st^, and Hindi, he passed out in 1857 at 
the head of the list for Bengal. His early 
service was in the Punjab, and afterwards 
in the Central Provinces, where he was 
secretary under two chief commissioners. 
Sir Richard Temple fq- v. Suppl. II] and 
Sir Ceorgo Campbell [q. v. Suppl. I]. 
The latter appointed him his secretary 
in 1871, when he became lieutenant- 
governor of Bengal ; and he accompanied 
the former as secretary in his famine tour 
through Madras and Bombay in 1877. 
In the following year ho became secre- 
tary to the government of India in the 
home department. In 1880 he officiated 
as chief commissioner of British Burma, 
being confirmed in 1882. Except for a 
short interval, he held that office until 
his retirement in 1887. This long period 
included anxious negotiations with Thi- 
baw, king of independent Burma, the 
brief war that ended in Thibaw’s de- 
position, the arviexation of the upper 
province, and the tedious process of paci- 
ncation. Sir Charles Bernard came back 
to England in 1887, in order to take 
up tho appointment of secretary at the 
India office in the department of revenue, 
statistics, and commerce. He finally 
retired in 1901, after a continuous service 
of forty-three years, lie died on a visit 
to Chamonix, on 19 Sept. 1901, and there 
he was buried. He was created C.S.I. in 
1875, and K.(y.S.I. in 1880. He married 
at Calcutta, on 23 Oct. 1802. Susan 
Capel, daughter of Richard Tawney. 
rector of Willoughby, Warwickshire. 
His eight cliildren sur rived him. The 
eldest son, James Henry, after following 
his father into the Indian civil service, 
died of cholera, together with his wife 
and other members of his household, at 
Chinsura, Bengal, in November 1907. 

Bernard was possessed of inexhaustible 
enei^ in both body and mind. At 
Rugby ho was prominent in the football 
field, and at Calcutta he won a cup for 
single rackets. In India he had the 
reputation of being the hardest worker in 
a hardworking seoretariat; and at the 
India office it was said ofdiim that he under- 
took the duties of every subordinate in 
his department, including those of the 
messenger. In 1887 he deUvered on address 
before the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society at Edinburgh on * Burma: the 


New British Province.’ In 1889 he 
compiled a valuable report on Indian 
administration during the past thirty years 
of British rule, wmoh was laid before 
Parliament. In 1891 he wrote a confiden- 
tial minute on opium, in view of a debate 
in the House of Commons in April of that 
year. In 1893 he saw through the press 
the posthumous memoirs of his fnend, 
Sir George Campbell. In politics he was 
a liberal. The Bernard Free Library was 
built as a memorial to him at Rangoon. 

[Personal knowledge ; Sir Richard Temple, 
Mon and Events of ray Time in India, 1882 ; 
J. H. Rivett-Caruac, Many Memories, 1910 ; 
Sir Henry Cotton, Indian and Home Memories, 
1911; Sir Charles Croslhwaite, Tho Pacifica- 
tion of Burma, 1912.] J. S. C. 

BERNARD, THOMAS DEHANY(1815- 
1904), divine, second son of Charles Ber- 
nard of Eden Estate, Jamaica, tho descen- 
dant of a Huguenot family, by Margaret, 
daughter of John Baker ot Waresley 
House, Worcestershire, was bom at Clif- 
ton on 11 Nov. 1815. Mount ague Bernard 
fq. V.] was his brother. After piivate 
education he matriculated in December 
J833 from Exeter College, Oxford, and in 
1837 was placed in the second class of 
the final classical school. He graduated 
B.A. in 1838, when he won the Ellerton 
theological prize with an essay * On the 
Conduct and Character of St. Peter.’ In 
1839 he was awarded the chancellor’s 
prize for an English essay on ’ The Classical 
Taste and Character compared with the 
Ilomantic.’ In 1849 ho was ordained 
deacon and licensed to tho curacy of Great 
Baddow, Essex. Ordained priest in 1841, 
he Buccoeded to the vicarage of Great 
Baddow, where he remained until 1846. 
After working lor a short time as curate 
of Harrow-on-the-HilJ, he became in 1848 
vicar of Tcrling, Essex. He showed a 
keener interest in the cause of foreign 
missions than was usual at that time. 
He was thrice select preacher at Oxford 
— in 1858, 1862, and 1882. In 1864 he 
delivered the Bampton lectures on *The 
Progress of Doctrine in the Now Testament ’ 
(6th edit. 1900). 

Of strong evangelical sympathies, Ber- 
nard was appoint^ by Simeon’s trustees 
to the rectory of Walcot, Bath, in 1864. 
There Bernard’s gifts of organisation were 
called into play. He increased the ohuroh 
accommodation and built St. Andrew’s 
church and schools. In 1867 the bishop 
of Bath and Wells collated him to a pre- 
bondal stall in Wells Cathedral ; and next 
year the dean and chapter elected him 
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to a reeidentiary oanonry. He succeeded which refosed to suiotion the assembly’s 
to the chanoelloiship of the cathedral in imposition of protectLonist duties (186^^)* 
1879, and from 18^ to 1896 represented But when MoCallooh failed in his plan of 
the chapter in convocation. ‘ tacking ’ the customs to the appro- 

Bernard was as zealous a cathedra] priation bill, and sought to.borrow from a 
dignitary as he was an ener^tic town bank in order to meet the public expen- 
rector. He revived the cathedra gram- diture, Berry withdrew his support. In 
mar school, at his own cost provided build- the ensuing election (1865) McCulloch 
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girls, and interested himself in the general 
parochial life of Wells. An evangehcal 
whom all trusted, thouf'h unfettered by 
party conventions, Bernard was a frc(iuent 
speaker at the Islington clerical meeting. 
He resigned Walcot in 1886, and W(mf to 
live at Wimborne. In 1901 he retired 
from his oanonry, retaining only ihc unpaid 
office of chanev llor. He <ued at High Hall, 
Wimborne, on 7 J 1904. Bernard com- 
bihed the qualities of tlie student and the 
man of affairs. tht* wise coiinsollor in 
piivaio and the cieai, cogent toacljer m 
iniblie He married in 1841 Caroline 
daughter oi Benjamin Linthome, of Hiuh 
Hall, W ifu home ; she died in 1881, leaving 
two -joi'. uiid seven daughtorj. 

Besides the works noticed Bernard 
published: 1 Before ffis Presoiiee with a 
Song,’ 1885 ; 2i)d edit. 1887. 2. * 7'hc Central 
Teaching of Jesus Christ,’ 1892. 3. ‘ S mgs 
of the Holy Xativity,* 1895. 4. ‘The 

Word and iSacraments.’ 1904. 

[Cuardian, 14 Dm. 1904 ; Record, 9 Dec. 
1904; The Ti 'lies, S Doc. 1904; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxori. • F. iShJck, History of the C.M.8., 1899, 
ii. 569, 387 and iii. 10; private information.] 

A. K. B. 

BERRY, Sm GRAHAM (1822-1904), 
prime minister of Victoria, bom ai Twicken- 
ham, England, on 28 Aug. 1822, was son of 
Benjamin Beny, a retired tradesman, by 
his wife Clara Graham. After education 
at Clielsea he was apprenticed to a draper 
and silk mercer there, and subsequently 
in 1848 or 1849 opened a small shop 
in the King’s Road. Emigrating to 
Victoria in 1852, he went into business as 
a general storekeeper and wine and spirit 
merchant at South Yarra, Prahran. In 
1856 he revisited England on business con- 
nected with his father’s wiU. 

In 1860 he purchased in Victoria a 
newspaper called the * Collingwood 
Observer,’ and in the next year entered 
the legi^tive assembly of Victoria as 
member for East Melbourne. At the 
general election in August 1861 he was re- 
turned for Colliagwood as on advanced 
liberal protectionist. He supported the 
ministry of Sir James McCullooh [q. v.] in 
its 'struggle with the legislative council. 


seat, was out of parliament for three years. 

In 1866 Berry purchas'd the * Geelong 
Register,’ amalgamated il with the " Geelong 
Advei tiser,’ and settled in Cieelong to edit 
his new venture, lb* shortly 8to8d for 
South Grunt and w.im beaten ; in 1868 he 
)KH‘auio meiul>or for Geelong West. On 
12 Jan. 1870 became tieasurer in the 
gov emnient of John Alevauder Maopherson, 
but the nuiiiatrv lell almost hnntediately 
aitt I Lh tirst budget siK^ech. On 19 Jime 
18 i I lie entered the ministry of Sir Charles 
1 G ivan Dufly [q.v Suppl. 11 ) as treasurer, but 
' lesigned on 21 May 1872: 'i piivate t\. mbei 
attacked him in the house lor having np- 
2 H>n.tcd his lather in Jaw to a local post of 
some ejuoJunient, uud to avoid embarrassing 
the government lie jesiimod the status of a 
private member. The charge was investi- 
gated by a select committee wJiich never 
K^Kutod (jtc Victofuin Pari, Dd>, 1872, 
\iv.). Six months later the ministry went 
out of office. 

^ In August 1876 Berry for the first time 
liecame prime minister and chief secretary. 
Introducing a land tax bill which was 
intended to strike at the undue accumula- 
tions of largo holders, he was defeated, and 
on the refusal of his appheation for a dis- 
solution Sir James McCulloch (20 Oct. 
1875) returned to power. A great fight 
in the assembly followed ; the * stonewallers,’ 
as Berry’s followers were called, were met 
by what was known as McCulloch’s ‘iron 
hand.’ In the intervals of parliamentary 
attendance Berry stumped the country, 
denouncing MeCiilloch’s government and 
m aking a good impression. At the general 
election in May 1877 Berry obtained an over- 
whelming majority. He foiled to form a 
coalition with James Service and the 
prominent opponents of McCulloch, and 
with a less representative cabinet set to 
work on a series of highly controversial 
measures. He revived the main features 
of his old land bill, and endeavoured to 
cany the payment of members, first by 
tacking a resolution to the appropriatiem 
bill and tiien by framing a separate bill to 
authorise the payment. A stem fight with 
the upper house produced an administra- 
tive dea^ock, which lasted from May 1877 
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to April 1878. On 'Bkck Wednesday,’ 
8 Jan. 1878» money to pay the services 
failed, and Berrj, consistent with his pre- 
vioos views, pref&ied the dismissal of public 
servants to borrowing. This strong measure, 
though generally condemned, had the 
effect of weeding the overcrowded depart- 
ments. In April 1878 a compromise was 
effected, and Berry sought anew to 
strengthen the power of the lower house. 
But the other chamber offered uncom- 
promising resistance. At the very end oi 
the year he came to England witli Charles 
Henr^ Pearson [q. v.J in the hope of 
inducing the central government to pass 
an Act for amending the Constitution of 
Victoria. His mission is locally known 
as ‘the embassy.' He was recommended 
to try other methods. On his return in 
June 1879 he introduced a reform bill, 
and early in 1880 appealed to the 
constituencies. He incurred defeat, and 
on 5 March 1880 Mr. IScrvice took office 
for less than six months. On 3 Aupist 
1880 Berry was once more prime minister 
and reached a working compromise with the 
upper chapiber, ^ whereby the francliiSe I 
qufi^fications for 'the upper chamber were ' 
muced. On 9 July 1881 ho was defeated 
in parliament and resigned. 

The political passion roused by Berry’s 
pohoy uad paralysed administration and 
became known as the ‘ Berry blight.’ 
Best was sorely needed and a sort of 
sufferance government earned on the 
administration till 1 883. Then at o 
general election Berry and Service found 
themselves at the head of equal uuml)crs 
in the house. On 8 March 1883 a coalition 
government was formed with great benefit to 
the colony ; a new Public Service Act and 
a Railways Management Act, both aimed 
at the evils of patronage, wore amongst its 
achievements. In May 1883 Berry repre- 
sented the colony at the general postal 
conference at Sydney, and won golden 
opinions. 

In February 1886 Berry resigned office 
and proceeded to London as agent general 
for the coloi^. In June 18^ he was 
made K.C.M.Q. He represented Victoria 
at the colonial conference of 1887. 

Betuming to Melbourne in 1891, Berry 
represented Victoria at the federal con- 
vention of that year; he ro-entered parlia- 
ment in April of 1892 as member for East 
B^ke Boroughs, and joined William Shiel’s 
ministry as tr^urer. In 1894- he was elected 
speaker in succession to (Sir) Thomas Bent 
[q. T. Suppl. II], and held that office with 
success till 1897, when he lost his seat. 


An annuity of 6 OO 1 I. a year was voted by 
the new house of assembly. 

Save that in 1897 and 1898 he i^re- 
sented his colony at federal conventions at 
Sydney and Adelaide, Berry thenceforth 
lived in retirement until his death at 
Balaclava on 25 Jan. 1904; a public 
funeral at Boroondara cemetery , was 
accorded him. 

A self-made man, without education, a 
democratic leader with a fervent belief in 
democratic principles, and a fluent speaker, 
he was no violent demagogue. According 
to Mr. Alfred Deakin, afterwards prime 
minister (jf the AustraUaii commonwealth, 
‘he had the pronounced gift of general- 
ship both m the house and in the comitry ; 
was a resolute and lar-secing premier and 
a fighting chieftain, conspicuously able, 
earnest, and consistent ’ (John’s NoiMe 
Australians; cf. Victonan Parliamentary 
Debates, Ixxxvii. 763). 

Among his other honours was the cross 
of the legion of honour, which he received 
as commissioner of Victoria at the Paris 
Exhiiiition of 1889. 

Berry was twice married: (1) in 1846, 
to Hamet Anne Blenoowo, who died in 
1866, leaving eight ohildien ; (2) in 1869, 
to Rebecca Madge, daughter of J. B. Evans 
of Victoria, who survived him ; by her he 
left seven children. 

[Heaton’s Australian Diet, of Dates ; 
Menncll’s Diet, of AuKtraUsinii Biog. ; Blair's 
('ytlopccdia of Australasia; Melbourne Age, 
2 b Jan. 1904, and Argus of same date ; 
J^>ader 30 Jan. J904; The Times, 26 Jan. 
loot; Who's Who, 1901; pi i me informa- 
tion.] C. A. H. 

BESANT, Sm W^ALTER (1836-1901), 
novelist, born on 14 Aug. 1836 at 3 St. 
(ieorge's Square, Portsea, w'as tiflh child 
and third son in a family of six sons and 
four daughters of William Bosant (d. 1879), 
merchant, of Portsmouth, by his wife Sarah 
Ediss (d, 1890), daughter of a builder and 
*architect, of Dibden near Hythe. His 
eldest brother, William Henry Besant, 
F.R.S. ( 6 . 1828), senior wrangler (I860) 
and fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
(1853), became a mathematician of repute. 
Mrs. Annie Besant ( 6 . 1847), theoeopnteal 
lecturer and author, was wife of his brother 
Flank, vicar of Sibsoy, Lincolnshire, item 
1871. Much of Walter’s boyhood is described 
by him in his novel ‘By Celia’s .^boor.’ 
As a boy ho devoured his father^s 
but representative library of the EngUsh 
classics. After education at home, he jms 
sent in 1848 to St Paul’s grammar sd^U 
Portsea (now a Wesleyan ehapd), whm 
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his eldest brother had been captain. After 
the closing of the school, Bmant was at 
home again for eighteen months, and 
in 1851 went to Stockwell grammar school, 
which was affiliated to King's College, 
London. While there he made, on half- 
holidays, short excursions into the City, 
studying its streets and buildings and 
developing a love of London archsBology 
and histoiy which absorbed him in later 
life. Having s[)ent three tenns at King’s 
College, London (1854 5), where Dean 
Wace and Canon Aingcr [<j. v. SuppL IJ] 
were among lus contemporaries, ho matri- 
culated at Christ’s College, Cambridge', 
in 1856. At Christ’s his undorgr.wluab' 
friends incltidod hi® seniors, Chailos Stuart 
Calverloy, W W. Skeat, tSii) Walter 
Joseph Sendai I | i v. SuppL 111, and(Sji) 
John Kobert Socley, as well as Jolm IVilf* 
[q. V. Suppl. Ilj, who was of hia own 
age. He w as bi u kc't( d w ith CaJvorlcy 
lor the gold medid bif English essay al 
Clinst’s in 1856, and won the prize offorevi 
by Cal ‘Hey loi an examination in Ihi 
‘ Pitk’ 1 k 1‘apci.s’ at Chiistmas |s57, 
Skeat being second. After graduating B.A. 
as 18th wrangler in 1859, B^nt gained the 
special bachelor’s theological prize, made 
some unsuccessful attempts at journalism in 
London, and then was appointed a mathe 
matical master of Lexington College, 
with the intention of taking holy orders 
and beogming chaplain there. In 1860 he 
enjoyed a first expc^ncnce of continental 
travel, on a walking tour in Tyrol with 
Calverle}^ Peile, and Samuel Walton. Re- 
jecting thoughts ol holy orders, he ac- 
cepted in 1861 the senior professorship at 
the Royal College, Mauritius. Among his 
colleagues was Fu'dcnck Cuthrie, F.R.S., 
with whom he was on very intimate terms 
until Guthno’s deatli in 1886. Friends on 
the island also numbered Charles Meldrum 
[q. V. Suppl. Ill, whom he succeeded 
at the colleTO, and James Dykes Campbell 
V. Suppl. I]. ' He preceded M. A. at 
Gambridge in 1863. His vacations were 
devoted to the study of French, both old 
andUmodem, and to essay writing. At the 
end of six and a half years he was offered 
the xectorship of the college, but ho refused 
it on the gpund of ill-health. Ho finally 
left Mauritius for England in June 1867, 
visiting Cape Town am St. Helena on bis 
wi^ home. 

Thereupon Besant settled in London 
with a view to a literary career. Next year 
ha^was engaged to write leading articles 
dtl social tomes in the * Daily News/ and 
publiidtted * Early French Foetxy,’ his first 
* 


book, the fruit of reoreationB in Mauritius* 
Though loosely constructed, the work 
presents much valuable information in a 
readable style. Encouraged by the book’s 
reception, he contributed articles on French 
literature to the ‘ British Quarterly Review ’ 

I and the ‘ Daily News,’ besides a paper on 
I * Rabelais ’ to ‘ Macmillan’s Magazine * 
(1871). These were oolleoted in ‘ The 
French Humourists from the Twelfth 
to the NmettH'iith Ojniury ' (1873). Later 
Frimeli studies w^ere ‘ Montaigne ’ (1875) ; 
' Rabilur ’ (in Blackwood’s foreign claasies, 
1879 ; new edit 1 885) , \ui ^paid de OWigny ’ 
(1879 , new cnlit. 1 '’0+ in the ' New' Plutarch ’ 
senes of bioj|;rapbies. of which Besant was 
general editor 1879 81) , and ' Readings in 
Habelms* (1883). 11(‘ was author al^ of 

' V Book oi hieiti b : Gi animal leal Exercises, 
Mitjiv of the Language’ (12mu. 1877). 

I Bf^ant espiHaaily iiilpcd to popularise Rabe- 
lais in England. Joining the Savile Club in 
1873, he tormid in 1879, chiefly oihong its 
member^, a Rabi (ais Club lor the discussion 
o) Rabelais’s work. The club lasted ten 
years, and to its three volumes of ‘ Re- 
creations ’ (3 vuls. 1881 -8) Besant was a 
frequent contributor. 

Meanwhile Besant identified himsdf 
with other interests. In June 1866 he 
became secretary ot the Palestine Exi- 
ploration Fund, a society founded in 
UI64 for the systematic exploration of 
Palestine. The salary was 200^ a year, 
afterwards raised to 3002. Besant held the 
office till 1886, when pressure of literary 
work compelled his retirement; but he 
leniaincd honorary secretary till his death. 
He devoted his pen to the interests of the 
fund with characteristic energy. In colla- 
boration with E. H. Palmer fq. v.J, professor 
of Arabic at Cambridge, with whom in his 
secretarial capacity ho grew intimate, ho 
wrote in 1871 ‘ Jerusalem : the City of 
Hnrod and Saladin’ (4th edit. 1899; fine 
paper edit. 1908), and he edited the ‘Survey 
of Western Palestine ’ (1881 ). On Fahneir^ 
death in 1882 Besant wrote a i^pathetio 
but uncritical ‘Life’ of him. He also gave 
an account of the society’s activities in 
‘ Twenty-one Years’ Work, 1865-«’ (1886), 
which was revised in ‘ Thirty Years’ Work, 
1865-95* (1895). Of the subsidiary Palestine 
Pilgrims Text Society for the trandntion 
of narratives of ancient pilgrimages in 
Palestine, which was foundra in 1884 with 
Sir Gharles Wilson as director, Besant was 
likewise seoietary. 

An accident diverted Besant'a 
to novel writing. He sent early in 1839 
an article on the Island of Benumn, which 
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he had visited from Mauritius, to ‘ Onoe a 
Week.’ No aeknowledgment was received. 
By ohance Besant discovered at the end of 
the' year that the paper was published with 
many misprints in the issues of 16 and 
23 Oct. Besant expostulated in a letter 
to the 'editor, who proved to be James 
Rice [q. v.]. Rice offered a satisfactory 
explanation, and courteously requested 
fu^er contributions. Besant urote a short 
Christmas story, ‘Titania’s Farewell,’ for 
the Christmas number of the journal 
(1870). IVienclly relations with the editor 
followed, and in 1871 Rice asked Besant 
to collaborate in a novel, the plot of which 
he had already drafted. The result was 
‘ Ready Money Mortiboy,’ which first 
appeared as a serial in ‘ Once a Week ’ 
and was published in three volumes in 1872. 
The book was welcomed by the public with 
enthusiasm. The partnership was pursued 
till Rice’s disablement through illness in 
1881. The fruits were ‘My Little Girl* 
(1874), ‘With Harp and Crown’ (1874), 
‘This Son of Vulcan’ (1876), ‘The Golden 
Butterfly,’ a tnumphant success (1876), 
‘The Monks of Tholcma’ (1877), ‘By Celia's 
Arbour’ (1878), ♦ The Chaplain of the 
Fleet’ (1879), and ‘The JSeamy Side’ 
(1881). Besant and Rico also wrote jointly 
the Christmas number for ‘All the Year 
Bound ’ from ] 872 till 1882. The division of 
labour made Bice mainly responsible for 
the plot and its development, and Besant 
maiidy responsible lor the literary fonii (see 
Rice, James, preface to Library edit, of 
Ready Moniey Mfrrtiboy^ 1887, and Idler, 
1892). With Rice Besant further wrote 
an liistorical biography, ‘ Sir Richard 
Whittington’ (1879; new txlit. 1894), and 
made his first attempt as a playwright, 
composing jointly ‘ Such a Good Man,’ a 
comedy, product by John Hollingshead 
at the Ol 3 mipjc Theatre in Deo. 1879 
(Hollinoshead, My Lifetime, i. 38-9). 
Besant made a few other dramatic 
experiments in collaboration with Mr. 
Walter Herries Pollock. In 1887 they 
adapted for an amateur theatrical company 
which played at Lord Monkswell’s house at 
Chelsea, De Banville’s drama ‘Gringoire’ 
under the title of ‘The Balladmonger.’ 
It was subsequently performed by (Sir) 
H. Beerbohm Tree at the Haymarket 
Theatre (Sept. 1887) and at His Majesty’s 
Theatre (June 1903). With Pollock, too, 
Besant published ‘ The Charm, and other 
Drawing-room Plays * in 1896. 

While Rice lived, Besant made only one 
independent effort in fiction, producing in i 
1872 an historical novel, * When George the 


Third was King.’ On Bice’s death, he 
continued novel-writing single-handed, pro- 
ducing a work of fiction of the regulaUon 
leng^ each year for twenty years, besides 
writing the Christmas number for ‘ All the 
Year Round’ between 1882 and 1887 and 
many other short stories. The plots of 
Besant’s sole invention are far looser in 
texture than those of the partnership, and 
he relied to a larger extent than before on 
historical incident. In ‘ Dorothy Forster ’ 
(3 vols. 1884), which Besant considered his 
best work, be showed ingenuity in placing 
a graceful love story in an historical setting. 
‘ The World went very well then ’ (1887), 
‘ For Faith and Freedom ’ (1888), ‘ The 
Holy Rose’ (1890), and ‘St. Katharine’s 
by the Tower’ (1891) deal effectively 
with English life in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth eenlurics. Besant’s treatment 
of current society is for the most part 
less satisfactory. But tw^o of his pieces 
ol modern fiction, ‘All Sorts and Condi- 
tions of Men’ (1882) and ‘Children of 
Gibcon ’ (1886), achieved a popularity in 
excess of anything else from his pen, but 
on other than purely literary grounds. 

Besant, in whom philanthropic interest 
was olw'ays strong, had made personal 
inquiry into the problems of povertv in 
East London, and in these two novels he 
enforced definite proposals for their solu- 
tion. The second book dwelt on the evils 
of sweating, and helped forward the move- 
ment for the trades-organisation of working 
women. The first book, ‘All Sorts and 
Omditions of Men,’ which was mainly a 
stK'nuous plea for the social regeneration 
of East lA>ndon, greatly stimulated the 
IJcrBorial sympathy of the well-to-do with 
the East End pooj . In tliis novel Besant 
depicted a fictitious ‘Palace of Delight,’ 
which should cure the joyless monotony of 
East End life. Besant helped moreover to 
give his fancy material shape. A bequest 
of 13,000f. left in 1841 by John Thomas 
Barber Beaumont [q. v.], with the object of 
providing ‘ intellectaal improvement and 
rational recreation and amusement for 
people living at the East End of Lon4on,’ 
was made the nucleus of a laive public 
fund amounting to 76,000f, which was 
collected under the direction of Sir Edmund 
Hay Currie, witli Besant’s active co-opera- 
tion, for the foundation of an institution 
on the lines which Besant had laid down. 
The Drapers’ Company added 2O,OO0f. for 
technical schools. Ultimately, Besant’s 
‘ People’s Palace ’ was erected in Mile End 
Road, and was opened by Queen Victoria 
on 14 May 1887. The Palflkje contained 
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a hall— the Queen’s hall— capable of hold- (with Mr. S. Squire Sprigge) in 1893 and 
ing 4000 people for cheap concerts and gave an account of its early struggles 
lectures. There were soon added a swim- growth. In bis lifetime the original 
ming-bath, library, teohnioid schools, winter membership of sixtv-eight grew to nearly 
garden, gymnasium, art schools, lecture 2000. The society's endeavour to secure 
rooms, and rooms for sociid recreation, copyright reform under his direi'tion proved 
Besant actively engaged in the manage- substantially successful and iniluenced now 
ment, was leader of the literary circle, and copyright legislation in America in 1891, in 
edited a * Palace Journal.* But the effort Canada in 1900 and in Great Britain in 191 L« 
failed, to Besant’s regret, to realise his chief But Besant’s chief aim was to strengthen 
hope. Under the increased patronage and the author’s right in his literary property 
control of the Drapers’ Company, the educa- and to relieve him of traditioniU financial 
tional side encroached on the social and diaabi titles, which Besant ascribed in part 
recreative side until the scheme developed i to veteran customs of tlv* publishing tr^« , 
into the East London Technical College, | m panto publishing devices v\hich savoured 
and finally into the East London Colleges of dishonesty and in part to the unbusi- 
which was in 1908 recognised as a branch nesslike habits of authors. His agitation 
of London University. A portion of the brought him into conflict with publishers 
People’s Palace maintained under that of high standing, who justly resented some 
title for social and rtscroative purjK>ses, but 1 of his M\ceping generalisations coheerning 
it became a subsidiary feature id the in- ihe ch.iraeter oi publishing operations, 
stitution (see artich^ by Sir Edmund Hay Like othei earnest (‘untioversialists Besant 
CuBBiR in NineieerUh Century ^ Feb. 1890; tended to exaggerate his ease, \^ioh in 
cf. Century Magazine , June 1890, and the main was sound. The li^ading results 
Guide to the People's Palace, 1900). of his propaganda wore advantageous 

At (r. Leland’s suggesUoa Bezant to authors. He practically cstabhished 
took, in 1884, another step in promoting through the country the principle that 
beneficial n ^Toation. Ho initiated " The author's accounts with publishers should 
Home Arts and Industries Association,’ be subject to audit. He exposed many 
which established evening schools through fraudulent practices on the part of dis- 
the country for the voluntary teaching reputable publishers, both hero and in 
and practice of the minor arts, such America, and gave injured authors a ready 
as wood-carving, leather-work, fretwork, moans of redressing their grievances. At 
weaving, and embroidery. There are now Besant’s instigation the society’s pension 
some schools, and annual exhibitions fund for impoverished authors was started 
of work are held. Besant also suggested in 1901. In 1892 he e'>tablished an Authors’ 
in 1897 the Women’s Central Bureau lor f’lub in connection with the society, and in 
the employment of women, in connection 1899, in his ‘ The Pen and the Book,* he 
with the National Union of Women gave his final estimate of the authors’ 
Workers. financial and legal position. In George 

At the same time much of Besant's Meredith’s words, Besant was ' a valorous, 
public spint was absorbed by an effort to alert, persisttmt advocate ’ of the authors’ 
improve the financial status of his own cause and sought *to establish a system 
profession of author. In 1884 he and some of fair dealing between the sagacious 
dozen other authors formed the Society of publishers of books and the inexperienced. 
Authors, with Lord Tennyson as president often heedless, moduoors ’ (AimoTt July 
and leaders in all branches of literature as 1901). In 1895 Desant, who had already 
vice-presidents. The society’s object was advocated the more frequent bestowal on 
threefold, viz. the maintenance, definition, authors of titles of honour, was knighted 
and defence of literary property ; the con- on Lord Rosebery’s recommendation. He 
solidation and amencunent of laws of had been elected in 1887 a member of the' 
domestic copyright; and the promotion of Athenesum under Rule II. 
international copyright. Besant, who In Oot. 18^ Besant entered on what he 
organised the first committee of manage- considered his greatest work, which was 
ment and was chairman of committee inspired oonjoinuy by his literary and public 
tom 1889 till 1892, was the life and soul interests. He resolved to prepare a survev 
of tlm movement throu^out its initial of modem London on the linea on whSldi 
stages. On 15 May 1890 he started, with Stow had dealt with Tudor London. With 
himadf as editor, * The Author,’ a monthly the aid of experts, he arranged to describe 
organ of propaganda. He represented the the changing Mpeots of London tom the 
society at on authors’ oongreas at (%ioago earliest times till the end of the nineteenth 
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oentnty. Ft<dimmaiy stuldies of general 
London history he embodied in * London ’ 
(1892; new edit. 1894), ' Weetminster * 
(1895), * South London ’ (1899), ‘ East 
London ’ (1901), and * The Thames ’ (1902). 
Hd was also general editor from 1897 of 

* The Fascination of London,’ a series of 

handbooks to London topography. But the 
great survey was not completed at his death, 
^d, finished by other hands, it appeared 
in ten comprehensively illustrated volumes 
after his death, viz. : * Early London ’ 

(1908), ’Mediieval London’ (2 vols. 1906), 

* London in the Time of the Tudors ’ (1904), 

* London in the Time of ihe Stuarts ’ (1903), 

* London in the Eighteenth Century ’ (1902), 

* London in the Nineteenth Century ’ 
(1909), ‘London City’ (1910), ‘London 
North’ (1911) and ‘London South’ (1912) 
Ho also originated in 1900, with (Sir) A. 
Conan Doyle, Lord Coleridge, and others, 
the * Atlantic Union,* a society for enter- 
taining in England American and British 
colonial visitors. Becoming a Freemason j 
in 1862, he was hon. sec. of the small 
society, the Masonic Archaeological In- 
stitute. iSome eighteen years later he 
was member of a small Archaeological 
Lodge, which, originally consisting of nine 
members, now has 2000 corresponding 
members scattered over the globe. He 
long resided at Hampstead, where he was 
president of the Antiquarian Historical 
Society, and vice-president of the Art 
Society. Ho was elected F.S.A. in 1894. 

Besant died at his residence, Frognal End, 
Hampstead, on 9 June 1901, and vas buried 
in the burial ground in Church Row 
attached to Hampstead parish chuiTh. 
He married in Oct. 1874 Mary Garrett 
(d. 1904), daughter of Eustace Forster 
Barham of Bridgv^ater, and left issue two 
sons and two daughters. His library was 
sold at Sotheby's on 24 March 1902. 
Bronze busts by (Sir) George Frampton, 
R.A., were set up in the crypt of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in 1901 and on the Victoria 
Embankment, near Waterloo Bridge, in 
1902. A portrait, painted by John 
Fettie, B.A., and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1887, now belongs to his 
elder son. A portrait was also painted by 
Emslie. 

Besant was of a thick-sot figure, with 
bushy beard, somewhat brusque in manner, 
but genial among intimate friends, generous 
‘in help to struggling literary aspirants, 
and imbued with a mgh sense of public 
duty. IBs methodical habits of mind and 
work, which were due in part to his mathe- 
matical training, rendered his incessant 


labour effective in very varied fields. In 
his own business of authorship his praetioe 
did not always cohere with his pnnciple^; 
by selling outright the copyrights of his 
novels he contradicted the settlM maxim 
of the Authors’ Society that authors should 
never port with their copyrights. He had 
no love of priests and religious do^a, 
and tended to deprecate the religious 
work of the church in the East End of 
London (see Nineteenth Century, 1887), but 
he admired and energetically supported the 
social work of the Salvation Army. 

Of Besant’s novels written alone after 
Rice’s death fifteen appeared in the three- 
volume form (at Sis. 6d.), and were soon 
reissued in cheap single volumes. These 
works were: 1. ‘All Sorts and Conditions 
of Men,’ 1882. 2. ‘ The Revolt of Man,* 
1882. 3. ‘ All in a Ganlen Fair,’ 1883. 
4. ‘ The Captain’s Room,* 1883. 6. 

‘ Dorothy Forster,’ 1884. 6. ‘ Uncle Jack,* 
188.5. 7. ‘Children of Gibeon.’ 1886. 

8. ‘ The World went very well then,* 1887. 

9. ‘ Herr Paulus,* 1888. 10. ‘ For Faith 

and l^’recdoni,’ 1888. 11. ‘The Bell 
of St. Paul’s,* 1889. 12. * Armorel of 

Lyonesse,’ IStK). 13. ‘St. Katharine’s by 
the Tower.* 1891. 14. ‘The Ivory Gate,* 
1892. 16. ‘ The Rebel (}ucen.’ 1893 ; Dutch 
trans. 1895. There followed, with two ex- 
ceptions, in single volumes at six shillings, 
16. ‘Beyond the Dreams of Avarice,’ 
1896. 17. ‘In Deacon’s Orders,’ 1895. 

18. ‘The Master Craftsman,’ 2 vols. 1896. 

19. ‘The City of Refuge,’ 3 vols. 1896. 

20. ‘A Fountain Scaled,* 1897. 21. ‘The 
Changeling,’ 1898. 22. ‘ The Orange Girl,* 
1899. 23. ‘ The Fourth Generation,* 1900. 
24. ‘The Lady of Lynn,’ 1901. 25. ‘No 
Other Way,’ 1902. ‘ the Holy Rose,* 1890, 
and ‘A Mvo Years’ Tryst)’ 1902, were 
collections of short stories in single 
volumes. ‘Katharme Regina’ (18^; 
Russian trans. 1888) and ‘The Inner 
House* (1888) appeared in Arrowsmith’s 
Shilling Library. 

He was also author of ‘The Eulogy of 
Richard Jefferies’ (1888), ‘Captain &)ok’ 
(1889), ‘The Rise of the Empire* (1897), 
and ‘The Story of King Alfred* (1901). 
In 1879 he wrote ‘Constantinople,’ with* 
William Jackson Brodribb [q. v. Suppl. II]. 
There appeared posthumously ‘ Essays and 
Historiettes * and * As we are and as we 
may be ’ in 1903, and his ‘ Autobiography,* 
edited by S. Squire Sprigge, in 1902. 

[Autobiography of Sir Walter Besant, ed. 
by S. Squire Sprigge, 1902; The Author, 
1901, and passim; TJ^ Times, 11, 13, and 
17 June 1901 ; Athenaeum, 15 June 1901 ; 
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Pales&ne Ezploratioii Fund» Quarterly State- and St. Aaaph. On resigning the living 
ment, 1901» pp. 207-9 ; Forum, July 1902 ; of Hay in Nov. 1901 Bevan letiied to Ely 
Review of Reviews, Sept. 1893 (art. by John Tower, Brecon, where he died on 24 Aug. 
IFndorhm); Nineteenth Cent., ^pt. 1887; 19 O 8 ; ha was b&ied at Hay, where hSs 
private information.] W. B. O. widow, who died on 23 Oct. 1909, was 

BEVAN, WILLIAM LATHAM (1821— also buried. He is commemorated in Hay 
1908), arohdeanon of Brecon, bom on 1 May Church by carved oak choir stalls and a 
1821 at Beaufort, Breconshiie, was ^dest marble chancel pavement, given by his 
of three sons of William Hibbs Bevan family in August 1910. The St. David^s 
(1788-1846), then of Beaufort, but later diocesan conference in 1908 resolved on 
of Glannant, CrickhowoU (high sheriff for founding a diocesan memorial to him. 
Breconshire 1841), by Margaret, daughter Bevan married on 19 June 1849, at 
of Joseph Ijaiham, also of Beaufort, but Whitney Church, Herefordshire, Louisa, 
origmally from Boughton-in -Furness. With fourth daughter of Tornkyns Dew of 
a stepbrother, Edward Kendall, the father Whitney Court, by whom ho had three 
carried on the Beaufort Iron Works, sons and four daughters, 
trading as ^Kendall & Bevan, until 1833 Bevan was a modt^rato churohman, who 
(J. LdiiOYD, Old S WaUs Iran Woths^ believed m enlarging the powers of the 
178-189). Th‘i v(»ungost brother, Geoigo laity. Ho was a groat linguist, and had a 
PhiUips Bevan (i829-1889), wTote popular j fftorary know^k'ige of Welsh, though he 
tourists’ guide** for Hamjj^shiro, Surrey, preached m it. His general attitude 

Kent, the throe uf Yorkshire, War- Welsh questions was that of a oritieal, 

wick'^hiro, the Wye Valley, and the Cliannol scholarly anglican. He is best known for 
Tshmds (lietween 18/7 and 1887, and ro- vanouspamphlotsor printed essays and ser- 
poatedly Topnnt<*d) . industrial geographios mons in defence of the Welsh Church, which 
of (h'.il Bnttun and Ireland, Franco, and mcludo* ‘The Church Defence Handy 
the United States (London 1880); and in Volume’ (1892) and ‘Notes on the Churoh 
conjunction vith Sir John Stainer a hand- m Wales’ (1005). During the last twenty 
book to St. Paul’s Cathedral (1882) (see yoars of his life he was regarded as an 
TAe 10 August 1889). authority on the history of the Welsh 

Afte? Bevan's education at Tiugby undoi Church, but probably his only work of 
Dr. Arnold, be matriculated from Balhol |X)rmanent value on the subject is his 
College, Oxford, on 14 Doc. 1838; but he ‘History of St. David’s’ in the S.P.GK. 
almost immediately removed to Magdalen 9bries of diocesan histories (1^8). 

Hall (no\^ Hertford College) on being elected Besides contributing numerous artides 
Lusby scholar there. He graduated B. A to Smith’s * Dictionary of the Bible,’ Bevan 
in 1842 with a sc^eond class in the final was also author of three works on ancient 
classical school, and M.A. in 1845. In 1844 geography — ‘ A Manual ’ (1852) ; ‘ A 

he was ordained deacon, and in 1«45, after Student's Manual,’ ba^d on [Dr. Smith’s] 
a short curacy at Stepney, he was admitted * Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography* 
jdest and pn-aonted to the living of (1861, 12mo); and ‘A Smaller Manual* (1872, 
Hay, Breconsh^, by Sir Joseph Bailey, 12mo)— as well as of ‘A Student’s Manual of 
who was married to his mother’s sister. Modern Geography, Mathematical, Physical 
This living, though a very poor one and Descriptive ’ (2 vols. 1808, 12mo ; 
without a parsonage, he held for fifty-six 7th edit. 1884), which was translatod into 
years, his private means enabling him to Italian and Japanese, 
contribute largely to the restoration of [Western Mail, 26 and 28 Aug. 1908; 
the churoh, the erection of British schools Quanlian, 26 Aug. J908; Church Times, 28 
and of a town clock and tower, besides build- Aug. 1908, an excellonb Welsh notice in 
ing a parish hall at his own expense. He Coiunen Gwyl Dewi. 1909; private m^rmation 
was also prebendary of Lianddowi-Aborarth from lus eldest dfiughtor, Mrs. Dawson of 
sdn St. Ihbvid’s Cathedral, 1876-9; canon Harllington Hall, Yorksluro.] D. Ll. T. 
xesidentiary of St. David’s, 1879-93; arch- BEWLEY, Sm EDMUND THOMAS 
deacon of Brecon from 1895 till 1907 (when (1837-1908), Irish lawyer and genealogist* 
at his resignation his son Edward Latham bom in Dublin on 11 Jan. 1837, was son 
was appointed in his place); proctor for of Edward Bewley (1806-1876), licentiate 
the diocese of St. David’s, 1880-95; ex- of the Royal Colleges of Suigeons andU 
amining chaplain to the bi^op, 1881-97; Physicians, Ireland, by his vme Mary^ 
and chaplain of Hav Union* 1850-95. He daughter of Thomas Mulook of Kilnagama* 
was offered* but dedined, the deaneries Bong’s County (1791-1867). Entering 
of Llandaff (in 1897), St. David’s (in 1903), Trinity College, Dublin, in 1855* he obtaiim 
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a olassioal Boholarohip in 1867, and a 
first senior mbderatoruiip and gold medal 
in experimental sdenoe ip 1869. In 1860 
he g^uated B.A. and in 1863 M.A. 
Subsequently (1885) he proceeded LL.D. 
In 1861 he obtained the degree of B.A., 
ad eundem, and also that of M.A., with 
honours and first gold medal in experimental 
science, in the keen's (afterwards Royal) 
University of Ireland. Called to the 
Irish bar in 1862, he practised successfully 
for some years, and in 1882 took silk. 
From 1884 to 1890 he was regius professor 
of feudal and English law in Dublin Uni- 
versity, and in 1890 became a judge of the 
supreme court of judicature of Ireland, and 
ju^cial commissioner of the Irish Land 
Commission. Owing to declining health he 
retired in 1898, when ho was knighted. He 
was elected F.S.A. 10 Jan. 1908, and died 
at Dublin on 27 June following. 

Bewloy married in 1866 Anna Sophie 
Stewart, daughter of Henry Colles, a 
member of the Irish bar, and by her had 
two sons and one daughter. 

Bewley spent his leisure in genealogical 
pursuits. He was a frequent contributor 

the ‘ Genealogist,’ ‘ Ancestor,’ and other 
genealogical periodicals. His most im- 
portant researches were privately printed. 
His three books, ‘ The Bewleys of 
Cumberland' (1902); ‘The Family of 
Mulock’ (1905); and * The Family of 
Poe’ (1906), are sound and patient in- 
vestigations into family history ; in the 
monograph on the Poe family he proved 
that ,fldgar Allan Poe was descended 
from a family of Powell, for generations 
tenant-farmers in co. Cavan. Bewley 
was also author of ‘ The Law and Practice 
of Taxation of Costa ’ (1867) ; ‘ A Treatise 
on the Common Law Procedure Acts * 
(1871); and joint-author of ‘A Treatise 
on the Chancery (Ireland) Act, 1867 ’ (1868). 

[The Bewleys of Cumberland, 1902; The 
Tunes, 29 June 1908; Ihiblm Nat. Libr. Cat.; 
Irish Times, 28 June 1908.J D. J. O'D, 

BICKERSTETH, EDWARD HENRY 
(1825-1906), bishop of Exeter, only son of 
the Rev. «i^ward Bickersteth (1786-1850) 
fq. V.] by his wife Sarah, oldest daughter 
of Thomas Bignold of Norwich, was born 
at Bamabury Park, Islington, on 25 Jan. 
1825, when his father was assistant secretary 
to the (Jhurch Miaaionary Society. Edward 
Bickersteth (1814-1892) [q. v.], dean of Lich- 
field, and Robert Bickersteth [q. v.], bishop 
of Ripon, were his cousins. Brought up 
at the rectory of Watton, Hertfordshire, 
which his father accepted in 1830, Edward 
remained faithful through life to the 


earnest evangelioal piety of his family. At 
fourteen be determined to take holy orders. 
Educated entirely at home, his tutor was 
Thomas Rawson Birks [q. v.], his fathePr 
curate, and subsequently his son-in-law. 
In 1843 he matrioula^ from Trinity 
College, Cambridge. In 1847 he graduated 
B.A. as a senior optime and third classman 
in classics. He proceeded M.A. in I860, and 
hon. D.D. in 1885. His comparatively low 
place in the class lists was atoned for by his 
unique success in winning the chancellor’s 
medal for English verse in three successive 
years, 1844r-^ (a volume of ‘Poems’ 
collected these and other verses in 1849). 
Later, in 1864, he^ won the Seatonian prize 
for an English sabred on ' Ezekiel,’ 

which was also published. Ordained deacon 
in 1848 and priest in 1849 by Bishop Stanley, 
Bickersteth was licensed as ourate-in-charge 
of Banninpham near Aylsham. On a failure 
of health in 1851 he became curate to Christ 
Church, Tunbridge Wells. In 1853 he was 
appointed by Lord Ashley, afterwards earl 
of Shaftesbury, to the rectory of Hinton 
Mortell near Wimbome, Dorset, and in 1855 
he accepted the important vicarage of Christ 
Church, Hampstead. 

Bickersteth remained vicar of Christ 
Church, Hammtead, for thirtjr years. BEis 
incumbency furnishes a typical example 
of the pastoral ideals of current evangelical 
piety. He insisted on the value of retreats 
and quiet days. In 1879 he established 
daily services in bis parish and recommended 
the open churoL His devotion to the 
Church Missionary Society was hereditary. 
Throughout his Hampstead incumbency 
he was a member of the committee, and 
the yearly contribution of his congregation 
ultimately reached lOOOZ. Ho paid two 
long visits to the East, mainly to encourage 
missionary work, in 1880-1, when he 
visited India and Palestine, and in 1891, 
when ho went to Japan. When ho was 
a deacon ho composed for the jubilee of 
the Church Missionary Society the well- 
known hymn ‘ O Brokers, lift your 
voices,’ and fifty years later he composed 
another for use when he presided over 
the centenary of the society. He also 
impartially supported many church and * 
diocesan societies which lacked earlier 
evangelical sanction. 

While at Hampstead Bickersteth won 
a wide recognition as a religious writer in 
both verse and prose. In 1866 he published 
‘Yesterday, To-day, and For Ever; a 
poem in twelve books,’ which achieved re- 
markable popularity among religious people. 
It was estimated that 27,000 copies were 
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Bold in England and 50»000 in America; 
the seventeenth English edition appeared 
in 1885. The poem embodied in oopioiis 
flowing blank verse the account of heaven 
and last thin^ given in the Apo- 
calypse. It supplied evangelicals with 
poetry that did not offend their piety, and 
took for them the place held by Keblc’s 
*C^Btian Year* among another school 
of churchmen. As literature it has the 
weakness of nearly all imitations of Milton. 
Bickersteth was a voluminous writer of 
hymns. In 1858 he brought out * Psalms 
and Hymns/ based on his father's * Christian 
Psalmody’ (new edit. 1860). A second 
effort, to which ho gave the title ‘Tho 
Hymnal Oo]i\panioii to tho Book of ihiamon 
Prayer/ soon **up^‘rseded in <‘vaiigolieal 
parishes all other compilations ; there were 
two edition®, one with and on< without 
annotation (1870 revised and enlarged 
1876. and 1880) Alxeut thirty of Bicker - 
steth’s own hymns rtre in common use, tho 
best known being * Pea^'e, perfect peace/ 
which app<‘ared in * From Year to Year 
(188*1 .^*/t Hit. 1S96). his best colled ion 

of scait (‘ml verse (Julian, iMiomiu of . 
Hymnologyy ’ p. 141, 342). Bieker<»tcth's | 
religious writing in prose includes a 
* Ptactioal and Expository Commentary on 
thetdNew Testament* (1864), intended 
espeoially for family use, of which more 
Lhaa 40,000 copies were sold. Of his 
devotional works * The Master’s Home 
Call, or. Brief Memorials of [his daughter] 
Alice Frances Bickersteth, by her Father ’ 
(1872; 3rd edit, in the same year) 
circulated most widely. 

fn January 1886 Bickersteth »vas ap- 
pointed dean of fTloucestcr, but immedi- 
ately after his institution the prime minister, | 
Gladstone, pressed upon him the* bishopric j 
of Exeter, in Huccossion to Frederick Temple 
[q. V. Suppl. IT], who was translated to 
Jjondon. Bickerstoth’s appointment was 
probably intended as a counterpoise to tho 
nomination of Edward King fq. v. Suppl. II] 
to the sec of Lincoln. Both bishops were 
consecrated in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
St. Mark’s Bay, 25 April 1885, when 
Canon liddon preached on tho episcopal 
office. Bickersteth carried forward many 
reforms in the diocese which Temple had 
initiated, notably the employment of the 
canons of the cathedral in ^ooesan work. 
Despite bis gentleness, Bickersteth’s 
spintoal gifts as a pastor made him a 
potent i^uence. His hospitality was 
comprehensive. For five months in 1891 
he was in Japan and Bishop Bany officiated 
in his absence. In 1894 he presided over the 


Ohuroh Congress at Exeter, and in an open- 
ing address advocated compulsory retiito- 
ment from clerical work at seventy imless 
a medical certificate of efficiency could be 
reduced. The death of his son liidward, the 
ishop of South Tokyo [q. v.], in 1897, was 
a heavy blow, and after a serious attack of 

I influenza in the spring of 1900 he resigned 
his see. After five years of illness, he died 
on 16 May 1906, at his residenoe in Wusl* 
bourne Tt^rraoe, London, and was buried 
at Watton. 

In 1898 lus portrait, a three- quari>er 
length m oils, wojh p*iinted by A. S. Ccip*, 
and given to the ti.'iboj) lo bo kepi in tho 
Palace, with .i n^plica for Mrs. Bickersteth. 
A memorial monument was placed in 
Exeter cathedral. 

I Bir'kerai4‘tb married twice : (1) in February 
ISIS 1)^ coni;* Rosa, daughter* of Sir 
Samii(‘l Bignold of Norwich; she died in 
1873, having home him six sons and 

I f(u (laughters; (2) in 1870 his^^ cousin 
Ellen Susanna, daughtcT of llobort Bicker- 
Kt(‘th of Liverpool, who was the devoted 
companion of his later life and survived 
him without isHiK\ 

Besides th<' poetical works already mon-,^ 
tioned Biokerstetli published ‘Nineveh, a 
poem ’ (1851 ), and ‘ The Two Brothers and 
other Poems ’ (1871 ; 2nd edit. 1872). 

His prose work included, besides 
charges, sermons and tho works dted, 
IT * Water from the Well-Spring . . . beuig 
Meditations for every Sunday,’ 1852 ; 
revised and reissued 1885. 2. ‘The Rock 
of Ages ; or Scripture Testimony to the one 
Eternal Godhead of tho Father and of the 
•Son and of the Holy Ghost,’ 1859, 1869; 
new edit. 1888. 3. ‘The Blessed Bead: 
what does Scripture reveal of their State 
before tho Rt'surrcction ? * 2nd edit. 1863. 

4. ‘The Second Death; or the Certainty 
of Everlasting Punishment, &c/ 1869. 

5. ‘The Reef and other Parables,* 1874; 

2nd edit. 1885. 6. ‘The Lord's Table,' 

1884; reissued as 'Tho Feast of Biviuo 
Love; or The Lord’s Table,* 1896. 7. 
‘Thoughts in Past Years,* 1901, a volume 
of 18 selected somions. 

[F. K. Aulionby, Life ot E. IT. Bickersteth, 
1907; The Timc*^, 17 May 1906; information 
from son, Dr. Samuel Bickorsteth, vicar of 
Lee^l K B. 

BIDDULPH, SmMICH AEL ANTHONY 
SHRAPNEL (1823-1904), general and 
oolonel commandant royal artillery, bom 
on 30 July 1823 at Cleevc Court, 
Somerset, was eldest surviving son of 
Thomas Shrapnel Biddulph of Amroth 
Casrie, Pembrokeshire, prebendary of 
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Brecon, by his wife Charlotte, daughter of I first Atlantic cable. After serving in Oorfa 
James Stillingfleet, prebendary of Worcester until 1861 he went to India on the amal- 
and oeat-nandaon of Edwara Stillingfleet ' gamation of the royal and Indian atmies* 
[q. bishop of Worcester. His paternal was promoted brevet colonel on 14 Aug. 
grandbnother was Rachel, sister of Lieut.- 1863 and regimental lieutenant-colonel on 
general Henry Shrapnel whose 10 Aug. 18C5>. On 20 Feb. 1868 he was 

surname he added to his Chnstian names appointed deputy adjutant-general for 
in 1843. royal artillery in India, on 30 March 1^0 

Destined for the church and with expeo- was promoted major-general, and on relin- 
tation of a considerable fortune, Biddidph quishing his staff appointment at the end 
was being educated under a private tutor, of five years was created a O.B., milituy 
when speculations in South Wales coal division, on 24 May 1873. After a visit 
mines brought about such serious reverses home on furlough, Biddulph returned 

that the family seat was sold and his career to India in Sept. 1875 to ts^e up 

was changed. He entered the Royal Mill- the command of the Rohilkhand district, 

tary Academy at Woolwich on 19 Nov. Two years later he was given the com- 

18^, and while a gentleman cadet was mand of the Quetta field force in the 
awarded the Royal Humane Society’s Afghan war, 1878-9, and he hold 


silver medal for saving a comrade from 
Owning in the canal at the Royal Arsenal on 
26 Aug. 1842. Becoming second lieutenant 
in the royal artillery on 17 June 1843, and 
tot lieutenant on 26 April 1844, Bid- 
dulph served for three years in Bermuda, 
and then at various home stations until 
1853, being promoted second captain on 
4 Oct. 1850. When war was declared 
with Russia in jbhe sjsiing of 1854 he was 
ordered to Turkey with the British army 
as adjutant of the royal artillery. 

From Varna, in September, Biddulph 
accompanied the army to the Crimea, 
where he took part in the battles of the 
Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman, and th»* Tcher- 
naya. He served in the trenches during 
the siege of Sebastopol as assistant engineer, 
and was present at Die repulse ot the Rus- 
sian sortie on 26 Get, 1854, and in the three 
bombardments. Alter the final assault of 
the Malakoff by the French, he was sent 
by Lord Raglan to ascertain from the French 
commander whether he could retain the 
position, and received the laconic and 
well-known answer ‘J’y suis, j’y reste.* 
Biddulph was afterwards attached to the 
quartomiaster-gcmTars staff, and became 
director of submarine telegraphs in the 
Black Sea. As a sportsman in the Crimea 
he won the grand point-to-point race of the 
allied army in front of ^bastoj;^!. For 
his servioea Biddulph was mentioned in 
despatches, given a Wvet majority on 12 
Dec. 1864 and a brevet Uoutenant-oolonelcv 
on 6 June 1856, and received the British 
war modal with four claspa, the Turkish 
medal, the French legion of honour, and 
the Turkish medjidie, fifth class. 

When the war was over he was employed 
on special telegraph construction service 
in Asia Minor until 1859, and on his return 
to Eni^ a n d was on the committiee of the 


successively iho command of the second 
division of the Kandahar field force, and 
of the Thai Chotiali field force. He was 
present at the occupation of Kandahar 
and the action of Khusk-i-Nakhud. His 
march with the Thai Chotiali field force 
on his return to India in 1879 was made 
through a country which had never been 
visited by British troops, or even by any 
European traveller. In spite of preliminary 
negotiations the force was not allowed to 
m^e a peaceful progress, although Bid- 
dulph carefully observ^ his orders to avoid 
irritating the tribes on the route. Repeated 
acts of hostility were threatened by the 
natives, and at Baghoo the tot column was 
seriously assailed by 2000 Kakors under 
Shah Jehan of Zhob and other chiefs. But 
Biddul])h surmounted all difficulties, and 
took tarowell of the force in a general order 
dated Mian Mir, 16 May 1879. For his 
services in this war he was mentioned in 
despatches, received the thanks of both 
houses of parliament and the medal, and 
was promoted to be K.C.B. on 25 July 1879. 

In 1880 Biddulph was given the command 
of the Rawal Pindi district in India, and 
during his command entertained the Annir 
of Afghanistan at the grand durbar of 
1884 and tlie Duke of Connaugbt on 
his tour of inspection in 1885. ]mldul^ 
was promoted lieut-general on 13 fA. 
1881, colonel commandant of royal artilkiy 
on 14 July 1885, and general on 1 Nov. IS 80 , 
when he left India for good. Oa his 
return to England he was ror three yean 
president of tne ordnanoe committee. 

Biddulph retirod from the service under 
the age regulation on 30 July 1890. Be urSA 
offered but refasod a colonial govsmor'* 
ship. From 1879 to 1895 he £ 1 ^ been 
noom-in-waiting to Queen Vioiorid And 
nrom 1895 an extra gix>oia4n«iniMng 
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Bnooeasively to Queen Victoria and King his Prtaid^fiiUial Address, 1898). Obscure 
Edwaid From 1891 to 1896 he and apparently paradoxioal phenomena 

was keeper of the legsJia at the Tower fascinate him, and he showed exceptional 
of Lontmn. On 25 May 189^ he was subtlety and ingenuity in endeavours to 
made G.G.B., and in the following year was account for them. About 1880 he began 
appointed gentleman usher of the black investigations into the photo-electric pro- 
rra. That office he held until his death, perties of the substance sclornum. which led 
An all-round and enthusiastic sportsman, to an important practical application. On 
he was also an accomplished painter of 11 March 1881 ho lectured at the Royal 
landiroape in water-colour. Institution on ‘ Selenium and its Appb- 

Biddulph died at his residence, 2 White- cations to the Photophone and Tele- 
hall Court, on 23 July 1994, and was buried photography,’ and described an instrument 
at Kensal Green oemotory. Ho married in which ho had derised for electrically trans- 
1857 Kathenne Stepan, daughter and co- mitting pictures of natural objects to a 
heiress of Captain Stepan Stamati of distance along a v ire. ‘ i f is ho far siiccess- 
Karani, Balaklava, commandant of Bcljr ful * (h< said) ‘ lh<*b although the pictures 
klava, by H^'len, daughter and hoir<bs of hitherto trandmitt<»d arc of a veiy nidi- 
Paul Mavrotniehalift of Greece Lady mentary charachi, I think there can be no 
Biddulph died on Sept. 19.1b, ond was doubt that further elaboration of the in- 
buried beside her husband at Kensal sfrumrnt would ti ndn it far more effective. 
Green. Biddulph* « five sons, all of the ShouJ t there LV<r be a demand for tele- 
military servief p.ir\rtd him, iogetlier i photography, it may in time turn out to 
with two of hia fiv-* daughters. | he useful ’ (see also Nature^ 10 Fob. 1881). 

Ar oil portrait h> ster waa paint ul A yiaper ‘On Tolegiaphic PhotogiUphy,* 
in 1887, and another by A. Fletcher, which read at the Yoik meeting ot the British 
was oxhjl»ited at the Koyal Academy in Association in 1881, further described 
1904, attracted the attention of King the invention. The character of other of 
Edward VII, w^ho caused a copy to be Bidwell’s scieniifio inciuines is indicated 
made for Buckingham Palace. Both origi- by the titles of the following papers : 
nals ore in possession of Sir Michael’s ‘ Th© Influence of Friction upon the 
daughter. Miss Biddulph, at 15 Hanover Generation ot a Voltaic Current* (Proc. 
Square, London. Phys, 8oc. iv.) ; ‘On the Electrical Re- 

[The Times, 25 July 1904 ; Mon and Women ristanee of Carbon Contacts* (Proo. Boy. 
of the Tune, 1891; Royal Artillery Record; xxxv.) ; ‘The Electrical Resistance 

Royal Artill‘*iy Institution leaflet, August of Selemum Cells * (Proc, Phys. 8^. v.) ; 
190 1 , II B If anna. The Second Afghan War, * On a Method of Measuring Eioctrioal Re- 
3 vols. 1899-1910; private information.! sistanees with a Constant Current’ {Proc, 

R. H. V. Phys. Soc. v.) ; * On the Sensitiveness of 
BIDWELL, SHELFORD (1848 1909), bclenium to Light, and the Development 
pioneer of telephotography, bom at Thet- of a Similar Property in Sulphur’ (Proc, 
ford, Norfolk, on 6 March 1848, was eldest Phys. Soc. vi.) ; * On an Effect ot Light upon 
son of Shclford Cflarke Bidwell, brewer, of Magnetism’ (Proc. Roy. Soc. xlv.) ; ‘On 
Thetford, who married his first cousin, the Changes produced by Magnetisation 
Georgina, daughter of George Bidwell, in the Dimensions of Rings and Rods 
rector of Stanton, Norfolk. Educated pri- of Iron and of some other Metals ’ (Phil. 
vately at a preparatory school in Norfolk, Trarw. clxxix. A.); and ‘On the Forma- 
end then at a private school at Winchester, tion of Multiple Images in the Normal Eye * 
Bidwell enter^ Caiua College, Cambridge, (Proc. Roy, Soc. Ixiv.). 
where he graduated B.A. (as a junior optime Bidwell’s interests extended to meteoro* 

in the mathematical tripos) in 1870, LL.B. logy, and in 1893 he lectured at the Royal 
(with a second class in the law and history Institution on * Fogs, Clouds, and 
ydpoo) and M.A. in 1873. Called to the bar ning,’ and before the Ro3ral Meteorolwoid 
at jLineobi’s Inn on 27 Jan. 1873, he joined Bomety, of which he was a fellow, on * Some 
the south-eastern drouit, and practised for Meteorological Problems.’ 
some j^ars, but finally devoted himself to Another of his Royal InsUtution di*- 
sdentifio studv, spedaliring with success in courses, ‘ Some Curiosities of Vision* (1897), 
deotrioity and mametum and physiologiod appeared in an enlarged shape as ^Ouriosi* 
optics. To friendriups formed among mem- ties of li^t and Vision ’ (1899). Bidwe]), 
bem of the Physioal Society of London, who was a skilful leetorer, wss slso a bUsr 
whfalh he joined in 1877, he traced the and sound writer. Many papers on physics 
heghudng of his sdentifio interests (see appeared in ‘Nature^ and the chief 
yOL. LTOX.— 6U7. n. V 
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scientific periodicals, and for the * Encyclo- 
paedia Britonnioa’ (tenth and eleventh 
editions) ho wrote the article * Magnetism.’ 

Elects F.R.S. on 4 June 1886, he served 
on the council 1904<-6. He was president 
of the Physical Society 1897-9, and a member 
of the luBtiiution of Electrical Engineers. 
In 1900 the University of Cambridge 
conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Sc.D. 

He died at liis house, Beechmeod, 
Oatlands Cliaso, Weybridge, on 18 Dec. 
1909, and was buried at Walton cemetery. 
He married in 1874 Wilhelmina Evelyn, 
daughter of Edward Firmstone, rector of 
Wyke, near Winchester, and had issue one 
son and two daughters. 

fProc. Phys. Soc. xxii. ; Joum. Inst. 
Elect. Eng. xlv. ; Quart. Jonrn. Ro5\ 
Meteorol. Koc. xxxvi. ; Roy. Soc. Catal. 
Rci. Papers; Nature, 30 Doc. 1909; Foster’s 
Men at the Rar; The Times, Dec. 1909: 
will, 3 Feb. 1910 ; Klcctrical Review, 31 Dee. 
1009 ; Engineering, 24 Dec. 1909 ; Men of tho 
Time, 1899.J T. E. J. 

BIGG, CHARLES (1840-1908), classical 
scholar and theologian, born on 12 Sept. 
1840, at Higher Broughton, near Man- 
chester, was second son of Thomas Bigg, 
a Manchester merchant, by his wife Sarah, 
daughter of Charles Elden. Educated at 
Manchester grammar school, Bigg was 
elected to a scholarship at Corpus Chrlsti 
College, Oxford, 26 March 1858. He had a 
brilliant aeadomiual career, obtaining first- 
class honours in classics in moderations in 
Michaelmas term, IS.'iO, and in tho final 
schools in Easier l(*rin, 1862, and carrying 
off the Hertford scholarship for Latin in 
1860, the Gaisford prize for Greek prose* 
composition, ^vitb a Platonic dialogue, in 
1861 (printed in that year), and the Ellcrton 
theological essay in 1864. T'ijc ai)|)ointed 
subject for this essay, * The J^fe and 
(Character of Rt. Chrys(jstom,’ din*cted 
him to tho field of study uliicli he was 
to make his own. Ho graduated B.A. in 
1862, M.A. in 1864, and D.D. in 1876, 
being ordained deacon in 1863 and priest 
in 1864. Becoming a senior student and 
classical tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, 
in 1863, ho acted as one of tho classical 
moderators from 1862 to 1865. in 1866 
he left Oxford to become second classical 
master at Cheltenham College, whence ho 
rnsBod in 1871 to the headmastership of 
Brighton CoUoge. To this period of his 
life belong school editions of portions of 
Thucydides, books i. and ii. (1868), and of 
Xenophon’s * Cyropaedeia’ (1884, 1888). 

Resigning his post at Brighton in 1881, he 


12 ^ Bigg 

returned to Oxford to serve as chaplain to 
his old college. Corpus Ghristi, and to devote 
himself to severe study of the early history 
of the Christian church, and its relations 
to pagan writers and especially to pagan 
philosophers. The fruit of these researches 
appeared in his Bampton lectures on * The 
Christian Platonists of Alexandria,’ de- 
livered and published in 1 886. Those at once 
won him recognition as an exact scholar 
and an acute philosopher and theologian. 

In 1887, on the presentation of Corpus 
Christ! College, he became rector of Fenny 
Compton, in Warwicksliiro. His diocesan, 
Henry Philpott, bishop of Worcester, 
made him his examining chaplain in 1889, 
and honorary canon of Worcester, 1889- 
1901. In 1891 ho became examining chap- * 
lain to Mandell Creighton [q. v. Suppl. I], 
bishop of Peterborough. At Oxford ho was a 
select preacher in 1891, and again in 1900, 
and a theological examiner in 1 891^ and 
again in 1897-9. When Dr. Creighton was 
translated to London in 1897, he asked Dr. 
Bigg to continue acting as his examining 
chaplain, and assigned to him, in October 
1900, a leading part in the Fulham Palace 
conf orenoo. To this period of his life belong 
editions, with thonghtful introductions, of 
various standard devotional works, such oh 

* Tho Confessions of St. Augustine* (1898), 

‘ The Imitation of Christ* (1898; new edit. 
1905), and William Law’s ‘ Serious Call * 
(1899 ; now edit. 1906), and a strongly con- 
servative edition of, and commentary on, 

* The Epistles of St. P(*tor and St. Judo ’ 
(1901). 

Bigg found liis 1 rue Hj>here of work in 1901 , 
when ho succeeded Dr. William Bright 
[q. V. Supjil. II I in the regius professor- 
ship of eeclosiastical liistory at Oxford, 
Mith ^vlnch \\a.s associated a canonry of 
Christ Church. His prrJc'ssorial lectures 
Mere c*x)hiu.‘'tive expositions of historical 
biograpliy. A Irequent preacher in the 
University cliureh rand in the cathedral, ho 
onlistf'd tho attention of widely different 
elasse.M of lieariTs (Dr. Francis Paget, 
bishop of Oxford, in his prefaet* to I'he Spirit 
of (Jhrist in Common Infe, p. vi). Both as 
lecturer and prc*aohor he was (Ustinguishod 
by <|uaint simjilicity of thought, originality 
of expression, and dry humour. Ho was also 
proctor for the chapter of Christ Church in 
the lower house of convocation. He was 
taken ill suddenly at Christ Church on 

13 July 1908, having just sent to press the 
most important of his works, * The Origins 
of Christianity.’ Ho diod on 15 July, and 
was buried in the Christ Church portion of 
Osney ceinoiory, near Oxford. Bigg married 
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on 2 Jon. 1867, at Kersal Moor, Manohester, 
Millicent, daughter of Willwm Sale, a Man- 
chest^ solicitor, and had’ issue throe sons 
and a daughter. 

Besides the works already noticed, Bigg’s 
chief publications were : 1. ‘ Neoplatonism,’ 
1895, in the popular series of * Ancient 
Philosophies.’ 2. ‘The Doctrine of the 
Twelve Apostles ’ (Early Church dassics), 
1808. 3. ‘Wayside Sketches in Ecclesiasti- 
cal History,’ 1906, nine lectures on Latin 
writers of the fourth and fifth centuries. 
4. * The Spirit of Christ in Common Life,’ 
1909, a collection of addresses and sermons. 
6. ‘The Origins of Christianity,’ 1009. a 
Bummaiy of the history and thougljt of the 
church in the first throe centurie^i. 

[Foster, Oxford ; Crockford Olrrioal 
Directory; The Timci', 16 .Tnly 19U8; Oxford 
Mag. xxvii. 7 ; Ouardian. 1008, ]). 1230 : 
Oxford Times, 18 and 2i> «lidv 1008; approi-ia 
tion by W. R. Lige, £,inv.c Dean of St. Vaura, 
in Journal ot TheolotMoal Studies, Dot. 1908: 
Life Mandell Croijrlifon, vol. 11 j A. 0 

BIRCH, OEORdE HENRY (1842- 
1901), H!'hjt(‘ct and archaMjlogist, lousth 
aonot Ohailes Birch by his ^vifo Emma ICliza 
Cope, was be ru at Canoubiiry on 2 Jan. | 
1842, and educated at Dariieirs private 1 
school, Islington. At the age of sixteen 
he was articled io Charles Gray, architect, 
and was afterwards (about 1859-60) with 1 
^un architect in Worcester, and then with Sir I 
M. Digby Wyatt and Mr. Ewan Christian, 
For a time in active practice as an archi- 
tect (in Chancery Lano and in Devereux 
Court, Temple), he designed amongst other 
works the interior ot Acton Reynald Hall, 
Shrewsbury, for Sir Walter Corbet, biaronet, 
and in 1884 the scheme of redccoration 
for the church of St. Nicholas Colo Abbey, 
London. For several years ho devot^ 
much of his leisure to the re-arrangement 
of J. E. Gardner’s well-known collection 
illustrating the topographical history of 
London (now the projx'rty of Major 
Coates). In 1884 ho designed for the Health 
Exhibition at South Kensington the pic- 
turesque and aocuratc Old London street, 
the wt attempt ever mode to reproduce 
old London on such a scale. His original 
water-colour drawing of the street was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1886. 
The street itself, with its church tower, 
gates, wall, &c., cost nearly 14,000/., and 
contained shops of the Elizabethan period 
fitted uj) at the expense of the City Livery 
Companies (Welch, Mod, Hist, of the 
City of London, p. 367). It formed a 
highly popular exhibit, and was afterwards 
shown in America. 


Elected on associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1875, 
Birch served as vice-president of the 
Architectural Association from 1871 to 1873, 
and as president in 1874^-5 ; was hon, 
secretary of the London and Middlesex 
ArchflBological Society from 1877 to 1883, 
and Cantor lecturer to the Society of Arts 
in 1883. Ho became F.S.A. in 1885, and 
in 1894 was appointed curator of Sir John , 
Soane’s Museum. For many years ho 
took a leading part/ in tho ailttirs of the 
St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society, many 
papers by liim being }jnnted in iis ‘ Traob- 
acljons.’ He was one uf tho original mem- 
bers of the Areluteetiiral Company, formed 
in 1869, of the Artists Volunteer Corps. 

Bir(‘h is best known as an autlior by his 
! ‘Ijoiidoii Clnu'ches cf (lu‘ Seventeenth and 
I Eight* eulh Ciii^uncs,’ a splendid folio 
I published in 1896. He also published: 

I 1. ‘ Illustrations of an Old House in Lime 
Strx'o# ’ (svitb R. Pheiio Spiers), tolic, 1875. 
2. ‘ J^onrlon on Thames in bvgono Days,* 
190.‘b 

Binjb died unmarried on 10 May 1904, 
at Soane’s Museum, and wiis buried in 
Islingtoii cemetery, FincJiloy. 

[Builder, 17 May 1884, 21 May 1904; 
Journal of Ih/yal Tnst. of Brit. Arch., ser. 3, 
xi. 300-7 ; Proc. Soc. Antiq., series 2, xx. 
296-7 ; private information.] C. W. 

BIRD, HENRY EDWARD (1830-1908). 
cHcss player, born at Purtsea, Hampshire, 
on 14 July 1830, was son of Henry Bird, of 
a Somerset family, by bis wife Mary. His 
father afterwards kept a shop in south 
London. Biid’s schooling was scanty, 
but he educated himself and as a boy 
developed notable powers of memory. In 
1846 ho became clerk to an accountant in 
London, and was afterwards partner in tho 
firm of Coleman, Turquaiid, Young A Co. 
During the financial crises of 1847, 1857, and 
1867 Bird was greatly occupied in pro- 
fessional busim'ss and between 1860 and 
1870 he i)aid four visits to Canada and 
i^erica. To railway fin<ance and manage- 
ment he devoted his special attention, giving 
, evidence heiore the* jiarliamentiuy com- 
mittee on amalgamations of home rail- 
ways in 1868 and framing the statistical 
tables which still govern tho Great Eastern 
railway. Ho wrote pamphlets on railway 
accounts, a comprehensive * Analysis of Bail- 
wayp in the United Kingdom’ (1868 fol.) 
and ‘A Caution to Livestors* (1873). 

But Bird’s serious interest through life lay 
in chess. He learned the moves by watch- 
ing the gomes at Raymond’s ooffeo house 
near the City Road Gale in 1844, moved 

2 
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oomml&tions of . medioore value, indude: 
1 . * Ghesa Masteraeoes,’ 1875. 2. * Chess 

Openings,* 1878 freviewed by SteiiAz in 
‘Kdd,’ Deo. 1879). 3. ‘Chess Praotioe,* 
1882. 4. ‘Modem Chess,* 1887 and 1889. 

5. ‘ Chess History and Beminisoenoes,’ 1893. 

6. ‘ Chess Novelties,’ 1895. These last two 
were dedicated to his favourite opponent 
and patron, W. J. Evelyn of Wotton. 
Among his opponents at the chess clubs and 
divans were Buckle, Bradlaugh, Isaac Butt, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Ruskin, and 
Prince Leopold. For a time he was chess 
correspondent of ‘ The Tunes.’ 

[Who’s Who, 1908 ; The Times, 16 April 
1908 ; Chess Mag., 1908, 211, 248, 303 ; Chess 
Monthly, March 1889 (portrait) ; McDonnell’s 
Knights and Kings of Chess ; I^e and Gossip’s 
Chess Pla 3 'cr ’8 Mentor; Fortnightly Review, 
December 1886 : Bird’s Ctiess History 
(portrait), and Chess Novelties (Hoffman’s 
Introduction), 1895 ; Sketch, 21 Aug. 1895 ; 
Allibone’s Diet.] T. S. 

BIRDWOOD, HERBERTMILLS(1837- 
1907), Anglo-Indian judge, bom at Belgaum, 
Western India, on 29 May 1 837. was third soi^ 
of fourteen children of General Christopher 
Birdwood, deputy commissary general of 
the Bombay army (of an old Devonshire 
family), by his wife Lydia, oldest daughter 
of the Rev. Joseph Taylor, agent of the 
Ijondon Missionory Society in the southern 
Mahratta country. His great-grandfather, 
Richard Birdwood, mayor of Plymouth in 
1796, and his grandfatW, Peter Birdwood, 

' were both agents at Plymouth of the East 
India C^ompany. His eldest brother is 
Sir George &rdwood (6. 1832). 


thence to Goode's, Ludgate Hill, and so to 
Simpson's, in the Straim, where the pro- 
fessionals at first gave him the odds of 
q[ueen. Buckle, the historian, who was con- 
ludered the first amateur in England and 
who did not mind hard work, soon found 
Bird too much for him at the odds of 
pawn and move. In 1851 in the great 
international tournament he played 
lipighteen games with the great Anderssen 
with an even result, and later played 
Boden, Harrwitz, Lowonthal, Falkbeer, 
Wiskor, Mason and others. W^ith the 
dignified Howard Staunton [q. v.] he only 
played two games on even terms and won 
both, but tMs at a date when Staunton’s 
]^st days were over. In 1866 he played a 
match of twenty games against Steinitz and 
was only beaten by seven to six (seven 
being drawn). He was a friend of Steinitz’s 
rival, John Hermann Zukertort [q. v.], who 
lived near him in Heygate Street, Wal- 
worth Road. In 1879 he won first prize in 
the Loweuthal tourney against Blackbume, 
Mason, and McDonnell, and in the same 
year took the first prize at Gouda, winning 
nine and a half, out of ten games and 
first prize in the B.C.A. tournament (1889), 
not losing a single game. At Venice in 
1873, Paris in 1878, Nuremberg in 1883, 
Hereford in 1885, and Manchester 1890 ho 
was among the prizewinners. His last 
appearance as a public player was at the 
l^ndon tournament in 1899, where, how- 
ever, he took a low plicc. 

Bird had long since retired from pro- 
fessional work an<l his resources failed. • 
Members of the St. George’s Chess (Uub 
purchased an annuity for him, which 
enabled him to spend his last clays in 
comfort. He died at Tooting on 11 April 
1908. He married young and was left a 
widower in 1869. 

Well known for his rapidity (R. J. 
Buckley says ho once played three games 
in ten minutes at Simpson’s, scoring 
one and a half), dash, and eccentric 
openings (KBP2 is often called Bird’s 
opening), Bird was the most popular 
referee of his time and answered more 

S uestioDB about chess than any man living, 
n ^chivalry and enthusiasm for chess as a 
pastime, in pluck, and in readiness to play at 
a moment’s notice for stakes or no sta&os. 
Bird had no equal After Staunton, 
Blackburne, and Burn he probably ranks 
next among English masters of the last 
sixty years. Unfortunately his patience 
and judgment w'ere very inferior to his power 
of combination. As a problem composer 
he was not groat. His books, discursive 


Educated successively at the Pbpiouth 
new grammar school and at Mount Kadford 
school, Exeter, he niatriculated at Edin- 
burgh University in 1851, and distinguished 
himself in mathematics. In October 1854 
he entered Peterhouse, Cambridge, and 
graduated B.A. in 1858 «s twenty -third 
wrangler in the mathematical tripos and 
with a second class in the natural science 
tripos. At once elected to a fellowship at 
his college, he took eighteenth place in the 
Indian civil service examination. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1861, LL.M. in 1878, and 
LL.D. in 1889, when he was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn. In October 1901 ho 
was elected an honorary fellow of Peter- 
house. 

Arriving in Bombay on 26 Jan. 1859, 
he served successively in Thana, Broach, 
Surat and Ahmedabad as assistant col- 
lector. In 1863 he become under-seoretaiy 
in the judicial, political and eduoationu 
departments and secretary to the Bombay 
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legislativa oounci]. In June iMA-he went He praotLsed before the privy council on 
to Ki^ihiawar ae first political assistant, but Indian appeals, and ip the important case 
in 1867 returned to Bombay as acting of the Taluka of Kota Sangani t;. the Sjbate 
registrar of the high court. In Deo. of Gondal (No. 68 of 1904) he, with" Sir 

1871 he was appointed judge the Ratna- Edward Clarke as his leader, obtained a 

giri district, bemg subsequently transferred judgment upholding the sovereignty ot 
to Thana and then to Surat. In Batnagiri the Kathiawar chiefs, and sustained the 
he ^won a reputation for indepondenoe, contention that their courts are outside 
by deciding against the government a the appellate jurisdiction of the British 
number of cases challenging the legality courts. To the 'Journal of the Royal 
of the operations^of the revenue survey Society of Arts ' he contributed (1898) 
department. valuable sketches of the history of plague 

In February 1881 Birdnood went to in western India. At Tmrkcnham, whore 

Karachi as judicial commissioner and judge he finally settled, Be wa^ active in local 

of the Sadr court in Smd. Ho eifecteid afiaird and dirl much philanthropic Tvork. 
steady improvement in the work ot the Ho dicMi oi pneumonia at liis residence, 
subordinate courts in the provIue< . He Dalkeith House, Ti^ickonham, on 21 Feb. 
also laid out on a tioiv design the Karachi 1 1907. and was buried at Twickenham 
public gardens, some forty acres in extent, cen.oO‘r\ He married on 29 Jim. 186! 
establishing there a fine zoological collec- Ddnli Marion Sfdonie, eldest daughter of 
tion. He stimuliU oil t lie t oluntoer movement Surgeon-major Elijah G. H. impey of the 
by serving in the local corps. FromJaii. 1885 Bombay horse artillery and postmaster- 
to Apnl 1892 he vas ju<lge of the Bombay General of the Bombay presidency ; by 
high court, and from April 1892 to Aprii her he had a daughter, wife of Generm 
1897 ivjthcial and political inembei of B. 0. O. Stuart, inspector-general of 
the Bombay council. His term of ollicc ordnance in India, and five sons, all of 
coincided wif the outbreak of the plague whom ‘jerved in thw army in India; the 
epidemic, the great famine ot 1897. and the eldest son, Capt. H. 0. T. Birdwood, B.E., 
political unrest leading to murderous 1 died at Umballa in 1894 and the second son, 
outrage nt Poona, In June 1893 ho was Brigadier-general William Biddel Bird- 
cieated a O.S.l. He was acting governor wo(^ (6. 1865), was military secretary 
>f the presidency in the brief interval to liOrd Kitchener while commander-in- 
between Ix)rd Harris’s departure and Lord cMef in India (1905-10). An engraved 
Sandhurst's arrival (16 to 18 Feb. 1895). portrait by Walton & Co. is in Mrs. 
While elHcicntly performing his judicial Birdwood’s possession, 
and political duties he actively interested [Reprcpentative Men of India, Bombay, 
liimself in educational and scientific move- 1889 ; India List ; Tho Times. 23 Feb. 1907 ; 
meuts. He had been a fellow of the Bom- personal knowledge , information kindly 
bay University since 1863 and dean in arts supplied by Sir George Birdwood.] 
in 1868, 1880, and 1888. He was vice- K* 

chancellor in 1891-2. He was president BIRRELL, JOHN, D.D. (1836-1901), 
of the botanical section of the Bombay orientalist, elder of two sons ot Hugh Birrell, 
Natural History Society, and compiled for architect, by his wife Margaret Smith, 
its * Journal ’ (1886, vols. i. and ii.) a was bom at Drumeldrie, Newbum parish, 
comprehensive catalogue of the llora of tho Fife, on 21 Oct. 1836. His only brother, 
Matnoran and Mahabaleshwar hill-stations George, an arohitpet, died in 1876 at the euge 
(reprinted separately, Bombay, 1897). He of thirty-seven. After attending the parish 
was for many years president of the Agri- school and Madras College, St. Andrews, 
Horticultural Society of Western India. Birrell entered St. Andrews University as 
Between 1871 and 1890 Birdwood ably first bursar in 1851, and after a brilliant 
edited, either solely or in collaboration | course gradua^ M.A. in 1855. The next 
with Mr. Justice Henry J. Parsons, vols. two years, witli thoughts of the Ind^ 
iv. to xi. of the Acts and Regulations in civil service, he p^ed at Halle, sojourning 
force in the Bombay presidency, commonly with the orientalist. Prof. Roediger. The 
known as West’s code. Indian Mutiny altered his plans, and, 

After his return to England in April returning to St. Andrews, he completed 
1897 he collaborated with Mr. Justice iu 1861 at St, Mary’s College the trainiim 
Wood Renton and E. G, Phillimore in a for the ministry of the Church of Scotland, 
revised edition of Burl’s 'Comment- Licensed as a preacher in 1861 by St. 
ades on Colonial and Foreign Laws ’ Andrews Presbytery, Birrell for two wars 
(1907 ; vol. i.), editing the Indian portion, held the post of tutor at the College Hall, 
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St. Andrews, In 1863 he became assistant lived much' in the open air, learnt riding, 
to Or. Robertson at Glasgow Cathedral, and becoming in after years an expert and 
in 1864 he was presented by the scnatiis fearless horsewoman, and was trained to 
of Bt. Andrews, then patrons of the observe objects of country life. At Birm- 
living, to the parish of Dunino adjoining ingham she began to help in Sunday school 
that of St. Andrews. lie was there able work, and started her literary career by 
to maintain his hold on academic life, writing in 1847 an essay in favour of fiscal 
He was examiner in classics in the United protection wliich was printed for private 
College, St. Andrews, in 1862-0, for some circulation at Huntingdon. At Wfton 
years assisted l)r. John Cook, professor she learnt roadng on the Ouse. In 1860 
of church history, and ^\as clerk to the she underwent an o]jeration for spinal 
Senatus Aeadoinicus. In 1871 he was trouble; and in the summer of 1864, when 
appointed by the crown to the chair of she was twenty-two, being recommended a 
Hebrew and Oriental languages in St. j sea voyage for her health, she visited a 
Mary’s College, St. Andrews, and proved | cousin in Prince Edward Island. Seven 
himself a painstaking, broad-minded, and months were spent on this trip, which 
lucid teacher. His abilities were widely ' cstended to Canada and the United States, 
recognised. He received the degree of It was the first of her travels, and she 
D.D. from Edinburgh University in 1878, recorded her experience in ‘The English- 
ond be was a member of the Old Te^tamcmt woman in America,’ ))ul)liKhed in January 
revision committee. 1874-84. He w'as the 1850 b} Jolui Murray the tlurd (1808-1892) 
first chairman of the St. Andre* ws school fq. v.J, who became at once her publisher 
board, and held the position lor nxieen | and her personal friend for life, 
years. Examiner of Rt‘condary schools in In 1807-8 she revisited America for the 
Scotland from 1876 to 1888. l»e originated ' sake ol health. At the suggestion of her 
and carried out witli great success tin* father she studied the current religious 
scheme (aftorw^ards superseded by the revival in the United States, *and described 
system of leaving certificates) of university it in serial articles in ‘ The Patriot,’ 
local examinations at St. Andrews. wliich were collected in 1859 as ’The 

Birrell <lied at St. Jolin's, St, Andrew**^, Aspects ot Rt4igion in the United States of 
on 31 December 1901, and w’as buried in the America." 

cathedral burying-ground of tliecity. On Meanwhile Miss Bird paid, with her 
3 June 1874 he married Elizabeth, daughter , family, con.Htant visits to Scotland, and on 
of James Wallace of The Brake, Dunino. her lather's death in 1858 she, her mother, 
and had hy her three sons and two ' and only bister, Henrietta, made their homo 
daughters. in Kdinburgli. For her sister she cheririled 

[Private informafioe ; r-onal knowledge : the <*l(KM*bt afiection, and after her mother 
St. Andrews Citizi n, 4 an<i 11 Jan. 1002. | < died they euntiiiued to live together, when 

B. Isalndla w.vs rebting from travel, and letters 
BISHOP, Mus. ISABELLA LUCY (born lo her sister from distant parts formed 
Bird) (1831-1904), traveller and nutlioress, mateiial tor many of her books. Her sister 
bom on 16 Oct. 1831 at Boroughbridge had a cottage, too, at Tobermory, in the 
Hall, Yorkshire, the home of her maternal ^ Island of Mull. Miss Bird grew to be^ 
grandmother, was eldest child of the Rev. i especially interested in the sociel and* 
Edward Bird {d, 1858), The Bird family | spiritual welfare of the people in the West 
was long settled at Barton-on-the-Heath, I Highlands ; she co-operated wiHi Lady 
Warwickshire, and William Wilberforee I Gordon Gathcart in crofter emigration to 
[q- v.] and John Bird Sumner [q- v.], Canada (1862-6), and in 1866 personally 
archbishop of Canterbury, were kinsmen, visited the settlers in Canada. She also 
Miss Bird’s mother, Dora, second daughter wrote much for magazines, including papers 
of the Rev. Marmaduke Lawson of Borough- on hymns in the ’Sunday MagMune* 
bridge, was her father’s second wife. Both (1865-7), and in the ’Leisure Hour* she 
parents were strongly religious, and described in 1867 a tour to the Outer 
lobelia inherited pronoimced evangelical Hebrides in 1860. In 1869 she attaeked 
views. Her childhood was passed in her the slums end poverty of Edinburgh in 
fathers successive benefices, TattenhaU in ‘ Notes on Old Edinbuivh.* 

Chesmre from 1834 to 1842, St. Thomas’s, Miss Bird’s health was still bad; much 
mr^ngham, from 1842 to 1848, and from of her wri tin g teas done while Ae lav on 
A * ^^^wards at Wyton, Huntingdonshire, her back, and she failed to benefit oy • 
At TattenhaU, IsabcUa, who suffered trip to New York and the Mediterranean 
through life from a spinal complaint, in 1871. In July 1872 she itaarted tor 
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Australia and New Zealand, and recovering 
her health went on in 1873 to the Sandwich 
Islands. There she stayed for six to seven 
months, and then spent the autumn and 
early winter of 1873 in America, mainly in 
the Rocky Mountains, whore her riding 
powers came into play. This tour lasted 
in all eighteen months, and the outc*omo 
of it was two notable volumes — ‘ Tiic 
Hawaiian Arclapelago. Six Months among 
the Palm droves, Cornl Peefs and Vol- 
canoes of the Sandwich Islands* (1876), 
a book (if ini crest to men of scieuco 
well as to Iho general rcadei*, and ‘A 
Lady's Lite in the Rocky MoiintainH * 
(1879), a collcctKiti of loiters oiiginally 
published in IS78 in the * Lcj'-int Hour,* 
which was bni» uncntly translated into 
bVcnch. 

While at liom* I Fdinbcrch m IS7o 
she closely uididl liu' nnci(»H*ope. and 
(mgagfxl in (he pn»n»oii<in oJ tin' national 
I ;\lngKton^‘ incno>ual, take the lorm ol a 
colic; (■ li)i tin iiainmg ol medical misMon- 
ai ' I M • c niteicits bionght he? th(^ 
aoquaintanco oi her tut lire husband. Dr. 
John Bishci^, who was her sisfi'r's medical 
adviser. In April 1H78 she sci out for 
Japan, w'here slie s])ont seven months 
travelling thiongli the interioi and visiting 
the country oi the hairy Ainos in the island 
of Yezo, Alter five weeks in the Malav 
Peninsula (J.inuary and February 1879), 
she I cached England in Alay 1879 by way 
of Cano and the Sinai Pf^ninsula, win^ro 
she contracted ty})hoid lever. This tour 
supplied material tor ‘ Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan’ (1880) and ‘The Golden Cherson- 
nesc and the Way thither’ (1883). In 
June 1880 her sister dienl, and on 8 March 
1881 she married Dr. Bishop, ten years her 
junior, at St. Lawrence’s Church at Barton- 
on-the-Heath, the Warwickshire home of 
her father’s family. Her husband died 
alter a long illness at Cannes in March 1886. 

Thenceforth Mrs. Bishop largely devoted 
herself to the cause of medical missions, 
which she considered ‘ the most effective 
pioneers of Christianity ’ (Stoddabt, 

S . 325). In 1887 she stuped medicine at 
t. Ma^’s hospital, London, and in 1888 
was baptised by Spurgeon by way of oonse- 
oration to the missionary cause, not as 
joining the baptist denomination. At the 
end of 1887 she was in Ireland while the 
* Flan of Campaign ’ was in operation, and 
described theepisodein *Murrav*s Magazine’ 
iu 1^ summer of 1888. She left for India 
in February 1889. Proceeding to Cash- 
mere» where she came into close touch with 
the Church Missionary Society, she went 
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on to Lesser Tibet, and described it^in 
‘Among the Tibetans,* published by, the 
Religious Tract Society in 1894. She 
was back at Simla m October, and soon 
travelled from Karachi to Bushire, thence 
to Bagdad and Teheran, an ‘awful jour- 
ney ’ ; and through the Bakhtiari country, 
Western Persia, Kurdistan, and Armenia to 
Trebizonfl on the Black Soa She reach* d 
London again in December 1890. An 
intention to establish a hospital at Naza- 
leth nns fiiistrated by tJio op]M)sitif»n of 
the Turkish goveiniiK'Pl. Instead, she 
founded m the ^.ady btages of tins lung 
and advtmIuLoiis jonrnev the Jolm Bishop 
Memorial Hoh}>itnl 111 Caslimoro, and the 
HonrhdUi Biio Hospital lor Women near 
Arnrit^'fli’ je ibr Ibiinab. In 1891 she 
pii^ln^'d in Ptma and Kur- 

di^i n,' well as two article^ in tlie 
‘ Contcni]* juiiy ’ on the persoeu- 

tioii of thi‘ Cliristi;)n‘» in Asiatic vTurkey, 
entitled ‘ Th(» Shadow <»t the Kuid.* Her 
mi^fdiugs with tJie Neslorian Christians on 
her dillieuJt t(;ur added to her zeal tor 
misbion w(>rk. In a missionary address 
given by her in 1 893 on * Heathen Claims 
and Christian Duty’ (published in 1906 
by the Clmroh Missionary Society as ‘ A 
Traveller’s Testimony ’) she said that«6he 
had ‘ been made a convert to missions, 
not by missionary succeBses, but by seeing 
Til lour and a half years of Ariatic travelling 
the desperate needs of the un-Christiamsed 
world.’ 

By 1890 Mrs. Bishop’s fame was fully 
established w a traveller and a missionary 
advocate. She addiessod the British Asso- 
ciation in 1891, 1892, and 1898, was mode in 
1891 a fellow of the Royal Seollish Geo- 
graphical Society, and in 1892 a fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society, to which 
no lady had previously been admitted. 

In January 1894 she loft England once 
more, and was absent for three years and 
two months, till March 1897 * Through 
Canada she passed to Japan, Corea and 
China. Four visits were paid to Corea ; 
on the first she explored the Han river and 
orossed the Diamond Mountains to the east 
coast of the peninsula. After a visit to 
CSiinese Manchuria, she went up the Yangtze 
and into the interior of China, through the 
provinoe of Szechuan to the borders of 
^bet, thus siding fifteen memths and 
travelling 8000 nules in China alone. On 
her way eiie founded three hospitsls as 
memorials to her husband, parents, and 
sister, one in Cotea and two in Qhina» as well 
as an orphanage in Ja^, On her return 
to England she pubfished * Korea and 
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'her Neighbours ’ (Jan. 1898) and ' The daughter of Bewioke Blackburn, civil 
Yangtze Valley and Beyond ^ (November engineer, manager of the Knight of Keif's 
1899) dedicated to Lord Salisbury. I slate quarries on Valencia from 1837. Her 

Mrs. Bishop was a keen photographer, j. mother was Isabella, youngest daughter 
and in 1900 published a collection of 'of Humble Lamb of Byton BEall, co. 
' Ghinese Hctures,’ notes on photographs | Durham. 


made in China. In December 1900, though 
nearly seventy years of age, she went to 
Morocco for six months, but illness pre- 
vented her from writing more than an 
article in the ‘Monthly Review’ on her 
experiences. Another visit to China was 
contemplated, but her health entirely 
gave way, and after many months of illness 
she died at Edinburgh on 7 Oct. 1904; 
she was buried at the Dean cemetery. 
In 1905 a memorial clock to her sister’s 
memory, the ‘ Henrietta Amelia Bird ’ 
memorial clock, was erected at Tobermory 
from funds bequeathed by her for the 
purpose. 

Mrs. Bishop was small in stature, quiet 
in speech and manner, and was a traveller 
of extraordinary courage. Fearless on 
horseback, she explored alone the mc^t 
' dangerous and barbarous countries. A 
keen observer with a retentive memory, 
she was a fluent speaker and had great 
wwer of vivid narrative. A restless 
disposition led her, even when not travel- 
ling, constantly to change her home in 
England and Scotland. Her love of travel 
was stimulated by chronic ill-health, the 
repeated losses in her family, which pro- 
duced a sense oi loneliness, and above aU 
by her missionary enthusiasm. ‘ A critical 
but warm supporter of missions, especially 
of medical missions,’ she held that Christ- 
ianity should be ])resentcd to natives 
as far as possible through native teach- 
ing. She combined with a sympathetic 
interest in native races love of odventuVo 
and zeal tor scientific study. Her valuable 
records of travel and the extent of her 
wanderings give her a place among the 
most accomplished travellers of her time 
(Geographical Jmmal, July to December, 
1904, p. 596). 

[Life of Isabella Bird (Mrs. Bishop), by 
Aima M. Stoddaii. 1906 ; Women of Worth, 
by Jennie Campbell, 1908 — ^the Adventures of 
a Lady Traveller ; The Stoiy of Isabella Bird 
Bishop, by Constance Williams, Sunday 
School Union, 1909; Annual Register, 1904; 
The Times, 10 Oct. 1904 ; Geographical Jour- 
nal (Roy. Geog. Soc.), July to Dec. 1904.J 

C. P. L. 

BLACKBURN. HELEN (184^1903), 
poneer of woman’s suffrage, born at 
Knightstown, Valencia Island, oo. Kerry, 
on 25 May 1842, was only surviving 


The father (1811-1897), who left Ireland 
for London about 1859, was an ingenious 
inventor (cf. Indexes, 1854r-63, Patent Offjoe 
Library). The Blackburn steam car which 
he patented 1877 was an early anticipa- 
tion of the motor-car (see Field, 23 Nov. 
1878, p. 660 ; W. W. Beaumont’s Cantor 
Lectures, 1896, p. 29 ; his Motor Vehicles, 
1000, i. 41, 320; and Rhys Jenhins’s 
Motor Cars, 1902, p. 116). Blackburn 
also patented improvements in velocipedes ; 
his death at the age of eighty-five resulted 
from an accident while riding near Tun- 
bridge Wells, on 13 Jan. 1897. Some 
relics of Charles 1 which ho inhorited were 
sold subsequently to King Edward VII. 
Miss Blackburn, who early developed 
literary and artistic tastes, soon interested 
herself in the woman’s suffrage movement. 
From 1874 to 1895 she act^ in London 
as secretary to the central committee of 
the National Society, which was founded in 


1867. But she freq 


visited Bristol, 


and from 1880 to 1895 was also secretary of 
the Bristol and West of England Suffrage 
Society A series of historical portraits of 
notabld women which she formed for the 
International Exhibition at Chicago of 1893 
she presented to the women’s hall of 
University College, Bristol. She was sole 
editor of the ‘ Englishwoman’s Review ’ 
from 1881 to 1890; from that year Miss 
Ann Mackenzie was joint editor with her. 
In 1895 Miss Blackburn gave up most of her 
public work to look after her father. She 
was well versed in the liistory of the suffrage 
movement, and her ‘Women’s Suffrage: 
a Record of the Movement in the BritiBh 
Isles ’ (1902) remains the standard work. 

She died at Greycoat Gardens, West- 
minster, on 11 Jan. 1903, and was buried 
at Brompton cemetery. A crayon portrfdt 
by Miss Guinness, on her retirement tom 
the Bristol secretaryship, was pretented to 
University College there, and hangs in the 
women students” room. By her will she 
bequeathed her excellent library of books 
^n women’s interests to Girton College, 
Cambridge. A loan fund for training 
young women, established in her memory 
in 1905, is administered by the Sodety for 
Promoting the Employment of Qratle- 
women. 

Besides the books cited. Miss Blackburn 
wrote : 1. ‘ A Handbook for Women engaged 
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in Social and Politioal Work,’ Bristol, 1881 ; 
nov^ edit, enlan^, with two charts, 1895. 
2. ' Because : Masons why Parliamentary 
Franchise should be no longer denied to 
Women,’ 1888. 3. (with E. J. Bouoherott 
[q.v. Suppl. II]) ‘ The Condition of Working | 
Women,* 1896. 4. ‘ Words of a Leader,’ 
1897. 6. (with N. Vynne) ‘ Women under 
the Factory Acts,’ 1903. 

[The Times, 12 Jan. 1903; Englishwoman’s 
Review, xzxiv. 1, 73 ; information from Miss 
FitzGerald, Valencia Island ; personal know- i 
ledge.] C. F. S. 

BLACKLEY, WILLIAM LEWERY 
(1830-1902), divine and social reloriner, 
bom at Duisialk on 30 Dec. 1 830, w m Hoeoud 
son of Travers Hobmt Blacklov, oi Asntown 
Lodge, CO. Duhliii, and Bohogh, co. Jlos- 
oommon. His maternal gianJinthcr was 
Travers Hartley M.P. lor Dublin city 
1776-1790, Hnd guvomor of the Bank ol 
Ireland. Blackley’s mother was Eliza, 
daughter ol Cc»ltniei Lcwoiy, who was taken 
risoner by tho I’tonch at Verdun. In boy- 
OHvl Blackley was sent with his 

brother John to a school at Brussels kept by 
Dr. Carl JMai Un Fiiedlander, a Polish political 
refugee, whose diiughter he subsequently 
married. There he acquired proficiency in 
French, German, and other foreign languages. 
In 1847 he returned to Ireland, entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, graduated B.A. in 
1860, M.A. in 1854, and took holy orders. 
In 1854 he became curate of St* Peter’s, 
Southwark ; but an attack of cholera 
compelled his retirement from London. 
From 1855 to 1867 ho had charge of two 
churches at Frensham, near Farnhani, 
Surrey. He was rector of North Waltham, 
Hampshire (1867-83), and from 1883 
to 1889 of Kin^/s Sombome with Little 
Sombome (to which was added Upper Eldon 
in 1885). In 1883 he was made honorary 
canon of Winchester. 

Meanwhile Blackley, who was an energetic | 
parish priest and was keenly interested 
in social questions, carefully elaborated 
a scheme for the cure of pauperism by a 
statutory enforcement of thrift which had 
far-reaching results at homo and abroad. 
In November 1878 he contributed to the 
‘Niheteeath Century’ an essay entitled 
* National Insurance a Cheap, Practical, and 
Popular Way of Preventmg Pauperism,’ 
and thenceforth strenuously advocated a 
scheme of compulsory insurance, which the 
National Ptovidence League, with the eai'l 
of Shaftesbuz^^as president, was formed in 
1880 to oany into effect. Blackley at the 
same time recommended temperance as a 
means of social regeneration. His YieTv*B 


reached a widc^ublio through his writing, 
which included ’How to teach Domestio 
Economy * (1879), ‘ OiUeoted Essays on the 
Prevention of Pauperism ’ (1880), ’ Sodal 
Economy Reading Book, adapted to the 
New Code’ (1881), ‘Thrift and Indepen- 
dence ; a Word for Working-men ’ (1884). 

Blackley's scheme provided that all 
persons between eighteen and twenty should 
Bubscribo 10{. to a national fund, and 
should receive in return a week in 
time of sickness, and 4^. a week after 
the age of seventy. Tho plan was urged 
I on tho House of Lords by the earl of 
I Carnarvon iii 1889 {Hansard, cclii. 1180), 

I and was the subject t)f inquiry l)y a select 
I commiHco of tho House of Commons 
tioin IS85 to 1887. Tho majority of the 
b^>ards of guardians in England and Wales 
. supported proposals ; but tho commons’ 
committcH , while acknowledging Blackley’s 
’ ingenuity and knowledge, reported ad- 
I versely on administrative and actuarial 
grrtunds (2 Aug. 1887). At the same time 
I tho friendly societies, which Blackley had 
censured in his ‘ Thrift and Indcpenaence ’ 

I (pp. 7o and SO), regarded tho principle of 
I compulsion as a menace to their own 
growth, and their historian and champion, 
the Kev. John lYome Wilkinson, sharply 
criticised Blackley’s plan in ‘ The BlacUey 
National Providence Insurance Scheme; 
a Protest and Appeal * (1887). Blackley’s 
plan, although rejected fur the time, 
stimulated landred movements in tho 
I colonies and in foreign countries, and led 
I directly to the adoption of old age pensions 
I in England by legislation in 1908, while 
I the national insurance scheme which 
received parliamentary sanction in 1911 
bears some trace of Blackley’s jiersistent 
agitation (Quarterly Bemew, July 1908 ; 
Hbbbabt Paul, Modem England, iv. 372). 

In 1887 Blackley, who was dOrector of 
the Clergy Mutual Insurance Company, 
made proposals to the church congress whiw 
led to the formation of the ‘ Clergy Pension 
Scheme’ and of a society for ‘ecclesias- 
tical fire insurance.’ In tho autumn of 
1889 Blackley, whose active propagandism 
brought him constantly to London, became 
vicar of St. James tho Less, Vauxhall 
Bridge Road. There he enlarged the 
schools, and built a parish haU and a 
vicarage. He died after a brief illness 
at 79 St. George’s Square, on 26 July 1902. 
He married on 24 Jiidy 1865 Amelia Jeanne 
Josephine, second daughter of his Brussels 
tutor. Dr. Carl Martin Fiiedlander, by 
whom he had issue one son, who di^ in 
infancy, and two daughters, who ^ with bis 
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widow survived him. Bimsses were put 
up in Blackley^s memory in the churches of 
St, James the Less, North Waltham, and 
Frensham. 

Blackley, whoso Irish humour and 
eloquence made him an attractive platform 
speaker, was an accomplished linguist and 
a capable parocliial organiser. His published 
writings, l)Gsides sermons, review articles, 
short stories, and the works mentioned 
in the U'xt, are : 1. * The hVithiof Saga, 
or Lay of Fritliiof,’ a translation in original 
metre from the Swedish of Esaias Tegn^r, 
bp. of Wejiio, Dublin, 1867 ; American 
edit. New York, 1807; illustr. edit. 1880. 

2. (with Dr. Fricdliinder) ‘ A practical 
dictionary of the Derman and English 
languages,’ 18G6 (pocket edition, 1876). 

3. ‘Word fJossip,* 1869, a series of fam- 
iliar essays on ^\()Tds and their peculi- 
arities. He V as also editor (with [James 
Hawes) of the ‘ Ciitical English [Now] 
Testament,’ an ada])tation of Bengel’s 
‘Gnomon,’ 1866, 3 vols. His ‘ CoUccicd 
Essays’ (1880) \ias re-issued in 1906, 
under the titlf^ of ‘Thrift and National 
Insurance as a iSecurity against Pauperism,’ 
with a prefatory niimjoir by his widow, who 
zealously oidecl in propagating his views 
of social reform. 

[Memoir by widow prefixed to re-issue of 
Collected Essays, 1(K)6 ; The Times, 20 July 
1902 ; Charles Booth, Pauperism and the 
Endowment of Old Age, 1892, pp. 182-7 ; 
Charity Organization Keview, Sopt. 1892; 
Journal of Institute of Aetuaries, Oct. 1887, 
xxvi. 480-8 ; Frank W. Le^ris, Slate Insur- 
ance, a Social aud Industrial Need, 1909: 
private information.] W. B. O. 

BLACKWELL, ELIZABETH (1821- 
1910), the first woman doctor of medicine, 
bom at Counterslip, Bristol, on 3 Feb, 1821, 
was tliird daughter of Saniuol Blackwell, 
a Bristol sugar refiner. The father, a well- 
to-do Independent, emigrated with seven 
children in August 183^2 to New York. 
Here Elizabeth and her sisters continued 
their education and became intimate with 
William Lloyd Garrison and other anti- 
slavery friends. When Elizabeth was 
seventeen they removed to dneinnati, 
where her father dicKl suddenly, leaving his 
family of nine unprovided for. In order 
to support their mother and younger 
brothers, Elizabeth and her two sisters 
started a day and boarding school. They 
joined the Church of England, and became 
enthusiastic politicians and keen sup- 
porters ot the movement for a wider educa- 
tion of women. They were intimate with 
Dr. Channing and studied the writings of 


Emerson, Fourier, and Carlyle. In 1842 
the school was relinquish^. Elizabeth 
became head of a girls’ school in 
Western Kentucky, which she left after 
a term owing to her dislike of slavoi^. 
Resolving to become a doctor in spite 
of the discouragement of friends, she 
studied medicine privately while con- 
tinuing to teach in North Carolina and in 
Charleston. After three years she vainly 
applied for admission to medical schools 
at Philadelphia and in New York. In 
October 1847 she formally applied for 
entry to the medical class at a small 
university town, Geneva, in Western New 
York State. The entire class, on the in- 
vitation of the faculty, unanimously 
resolved that ‘every branch of scientific 
education should be oi)en to all.’ Outside 
her class she was regarded as ‘ cither mad 
or bad.* She refused to assent, save by 
the wish of the class, to the professor’s 
request to absent herself from a particular 
dissection or demonstration. No further 
obstacle was offered to her pursuit of the 
medical course. She graduated M.D, (as 
‘ Domina ’ at Geneva, N.Y.) in January 
1849, the first woman to be admitted to 
the degree (cf. gratulatory verses to 
‘ Doctrix Blackwell,’ ‘ An M.D. in a 
Gown,’ in Punch (1849), xvi. 226). 

In the following Ap^ she came to 
England, was courteouidy received by the 

E rofession on the whole, and shown over 
ospitals in Birmingham and London. In 
May, with ‘ a very slender purse and few 
introductions of value,’ she reached Paris, 
aud on 30 June entered La Matemite, a 
school for midlives, detenuined to become 
an obstetrician. After six months’ hard 
work she contracted purulent ophthalmia 
from a patient and lost the sight of one 
eye. Thus obliged to abandon her hope 
of becoming a surgeon, she, on returning 
to London, obtained (through her cousin, 
Kenyon Blackwell) from James (after- 
wards Sir James) Paget, dean of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, permission to study 
there. She was admitted to every depart- 
ment except that of women’s and children’s 
diseases, and received the congratulations 
of Mrs. Jameson, Lady (Noel) Btron, 
Miss Rayncr (Mdme. Belloc), Miss Lei^ 
Smith (Madame Bodichon), the HerscheUs, 
Faraday, and Florence Nightingale. 

Meanwhile her sister Emily was study- 
ing for a doctor at Glevoland, Ohio, and 
in 1864 acted as assistant to Sir James 
Simpson [q. v.] in Edinburgh, but declined 
an urgent request to go to the Crimea. 
Elizabeth went back to America in 1860, 
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and was refused the post of phwcian to 
the women’s department of a dispensary 
in New York. She spent her leisure in 
preparing some excellent lectures on the 
physical education of girls (‘ Laws of life,’ 
New York, 1862). In 1863 she opened 
a dispensary of her own, which was incor- 
porated in 1864 as an institution of women 
physicians for the poor, and develoj^d 
into the Now York Infirmary and Col- 
lege for Women. Joined in 1856 by her 
sister Emily, who had now also tjualilied 
at Cleveland, and by Muric Zackrzewska 
(a Cleveland student in whose educa- 
tion she had taken much interest and tin* 
third won^an to qualify), she o]>eiied in 
New York in Mav l^h7 a hospitiii tntirely 
conduct(‘d by Mojuen. Opposition wab 
great, but tlie quakers of N(‘\\ Yt)rk ga\< 


Elizabeth returned to England with a 
view to the same end. She settled in 
Burwood Place, Marylebonc, where in 1871, 
at a drawing-room meeting, the National 
Health Society was formed. She lectured 
to the Working Women’s College on ‘ How 
to keep a Household in Health ’ (published 
1870), and on *Tho Religion of Health' 
(urd edit. 1889) to the Sunday Lecture 
Society, but in 1873 her health gave way 
and she travelled abroad. At the London 
School of Medicine for Women, opened in 
1876, Bh(^ accepted the chair of gynsB^logy. 
She took an a(‘ti\ e jurt in the agitation ' 
against the Contagious Diseases Act. 
louring a winter at Bordighera she 
wrott‘ ‘ The Moral EdiU'alion ot the Young 
(•t>nHiderfd under Mt'dical and Social 
\Rpeets,' >\bn‘li under its oriifinal title, 


valuable suppuH limn the fiibl. Jri lhr»8 ^ ‘(‘iujiihoI to Taients on the Moral Educa 


Elizabeth rr\^isjl»d England and gave 
lectures at the Maivlehoiie Lit<‘rarv In 


liou ot CJuldreii,’ was refused by 

twtlvt' publihhers, and at last •^appeared 


fltitution on tlu' vanu* ot physiological and * through the intervention ot Jane Ellice 
medual knouhdg< to women and ini the Hopkins fq. v. Suppl. II] ^2nd edit. 1879). 


niedn 1 woik «dieady dono in 4\i»‘»Tica. 
JLiverpc' L Manchester, and Birnnngham 
welcomed \i, and she i'‘Micd tin English 
edition of ‘ I^aws of IJte ’ (I860 : .‘hd edit. 
1871). A projiosal was made to eHtabli*>ti 


She* also contributed an article on ‘ Medicine 
and Morality ’ to the ‘ Modern Review ’ 
(1881). Miss Blackwell delivered the 
opening addi*esH at the London School of 
Medicine for M^imen in October 1889, and 


a hospital toi women's diseases, to wluch rc\iriited America in 1906; but an ocoi 


the (Jomtesse de Noaillos, the Hon. Russell 
Gumoy, and others contributed hand- 


dent in Scotland entecblcd her in 1907, 
and she died at her home. Rock House, 


somcly. Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell’s name 'fastings, on 31 May 1910, in her ninetieth 
4.1... y^e was buried at Kilmun, AjrgylL 

A portrait fiom a sketch by the (^m^se 
de Ohamae^e, Paris, 1869, hangs at the 
Ltmdon School of Medicine for Women. 

Her other w ritings arc ; 1. * The Human 
Element in Sex,’ 1884; new edit. 1894. 
2. ‘ Purchase ol Women ; a Great Economic 
Blunder,’ 1887. 3. ‘Decay of Municipal 
Hejiirhciitative Govi mm<'nt,’ 1888. 4. * In- 
fluence ot Women in Medicine,’ 1889. 6. 

‘ En*oiieoiih Method in Medical Education,’ 
1891. 6. ‘Clmstian Duty in Regard to 
V’ice,’ 1891. 7. ‘Christianity in Medioino,’ 
1891. 8. ‘ Why Hygienic Congresses 

Fail,’ 1892. 9. ‘ Pioneer Work. Auto- 

biogra}>hical Sketches,’ 1896. 10. ‘Scientific 
Method in Biology,' 1898. Many of these 
were republisht'd witli additions in ‘ Essays 
in Medical Sociology * (2 vols. 1902). 

[The Times, 2 June 1910 ; Medical Times, 
May and Juno 1849, pp. 600, 613, 633 
(*Domina Blackwell’); Mesnard, Mira E. 
Blackwell et les fommes mcHlccins, 1889; 
Miss Blackwell’s works; Hays, Women of 
the Day, 1885.] C. P. S. 

BLACKWOOD, FREDERICKTEMPLE 
HAMILTON-TEMPLE, first Mjlbquis of 
Dttffbrtn and Ava(1826-1902), diplomatist 


was placed upon the British medical 
register on I Jan. 1859, ten years after she 
hi^ qualified. 

Again in America, Elizabeth joined liei 
sister in a rapidly growing hos])i(rd practice. 
Students came to them from Philadelphia. 
At the outbreak of the American civil war 
they established the Ladies Sanitary Aid 
Institute and the National Sanitary Aid 
Association, and organised a plan lor 
selecting, and training for the Ijeld, nurses 
whose services did much to win sy m])athy for 
the entire movement. In 1865 tlie trustees 
of the infirmary obtained a charier. The 
Blackwells would have preferred to si cure 
the benefits ot joint medical instruction, 
but, failing this, they organised a lull course 
of college instruction, with hygiene as one 
of the principal chairs, an independent 
examination board, and a four years’ 
course of study. Elizabeth delivered the 
openii^ address on 2 Nov. 1868, and held 
the fimt professorship ot hygiene. Dr. 
Sophia Jcx-Blako {d, 1912) was among 
her first students. In twenty years tre« 
and equal entrance of women into the 
profession of medicine was sccuic d in 
America. 
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land admmistratoT, was bom at Florence 
on 21 June 1826. Vioe-admiial Sir Henry 
Blackwood [q. y.] was his uncle, llis father, 
Price Blackwood, fourth Baron DuSerin and 
CSandeboye in the Irish peerage, at one time 
captain E.N., married Helen Selina, one 
of the three famous daughters of Thomas 
(Tom) Sheridan [q. v.], her sisters being 
Jane Georgina, wife of Edward Adolphus 
Seymour, twelfth duke of Somerset, and 
Oaroline Elizabeth Sarah Norton, the Hon. 
Mrs, Norton [q. v.]. Dying on 21 July 1841, 
he entrusted his son, then at Eton, to the 
guardianship of Sir James Graham. The 
boy’s motW [see Sheridan, Helen Selina] 
exercised a potent influence on him. After 
leaving Eton in April 1843 he spent eighteen 
montlw wirii her at home before he went 
up to Christ Church, Oxford, 1844-6. On 
finishing his residence at OHord he spent 
the next ten years in managing his Irish 
estates, widening his circle of friends, and 
acquiring by travel a first-hand acquaintance 
with the near East. At the same time ho 
identified himself with the liberal party, 
and being advan/sed to the English peer- 
age took his seat as Baron Clandeboye, 
31 Jan. 1850, in the House of Lords. He 
became lord-in- waiting to Queen Victoria 
during the ministry of Lord John Kussell, 
26 June 1849 to 1852, and again under Lord 
Aberdeen, 28 November 1854 to 1858. He 
also established his reputation as a speaker, 
supporting (18 April 1853) Lord Aberdeen’s 
motion for an inquiry into the management 
of Maynooth College, and speaking to an 
attentive house at considerable length 
^ (28 Feb. 1854) on landlord and tenant right 
in Ireland. His favourite recreation was 
yachting, and the Foam, which carried 
him to the Baltic in August 1854, gave 
him an opportunity of proving not only 
his seamanship but his presence of mind 
and courage. He got on board H.M.S. 
Penelope and the Hecla during the siege of 
Bomarsund; and not satisfied with his 
experiences of a naval action he advanced 
on foot into the French trenches, where 
he displayed notable strength of nerve. 
In February 1855 he made his first start 
in the field of diplomacy as attach^ to 
Lord John Russell’s mission at the con- 
ference convoked at Vienna for the purpose 
of bringing the Crimean war to an end. 
The coherence proved abortive. At the 
end of seven weeks Lord DufiPerin returned 
to his yacht and achieved reputation as a 
brilliant writer by his account in ‘ Letters 
from BUgh Latitudes ’ of his voyage in 1856 to 
Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitzbereen. His 
only other publication was * Mr. Imll’s Plan 


for the Pacification of Ireland examined ’ 
(published in 1868). He otherwise reserved 
1^ marked literary powers for official use. 
Tours which followed to Egypt, Constanti- 
nople, and Syria added fresh knowledge 
and experience and prepared him for ms 
official career. 

On 30 July 1860, at the age of thirty-four, 
he was appointed British commissioner to 
assist Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer,Lord Dafling 
[q. V.], the British ambass^or at the 
Porte, in inqmring into the massacres in the 
Levant and other districts of Syria with 
a view to preventing their recurrence. 
Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and 
Russia named representatives to assist the 
Sultan in establishing order. Bqt when 
it came to devising piactical measures, 
French ambitions, the Sultan’s insistence 
on his sovereign powers, popular feeling 
in Russia, the implacable blood feuds be- 
tw^ecn Christian Maronites and Mussalman 
Druses, and the attempts of guilty Turkish 
officials to make scapegoats of the Druses 
interposed difficulties wliich seemed inter- 
minable. Lord Dufferin by his tact, 
firmness, and political sagacity found a 
way out of the labyrinth. His proposal to 
appoint an independent governor selected 
by the Porte and approved by the Powers 
was finally adopted — the Syrian population 
being brought under a Cliristian ^vemor 
nominated by the Porte with administrative 
councils appointed by the several communi- 
ties. French hopes were disappointed to 
an extent which Lord Dufferin had occasion 
to realise during the concluding part of his 
diplomatic career, but his government 
(May 1861) conveyed to him * the Queen’s 
gracious approval of all his conduct,’ and 
other Powers warmly recognised his ability, 
judgment, and tem])rr. He was made a 
civil K.C.B. on 18 June 1861. 

For the next few years Lord Dufferin 
engaged in political work at home. On 
6 Feb. 1862 he moved in the House of 
Lords the address in answer to the 
Queen’s speech and referred to the death of 
the Prince Consort in terms which touched 
Queen Victoria’s heart. Ho received the 
riband of St. Patrick on 17 Juno 1863, and in 
the following year was mode lord-lieutenant 
of co. Down. On 16 Nov. 18^ he obtained 
in Lord Palmerston’s administration his 
first ministerial appointment as under- 
secretary for India, and in 1866 was trans- 
ferred to the war office in a like capacity. 
In 1868 Gladstone became prime minister, 
and Dufferin was included in the new 
liberal ministry as chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster without a seat in the cabinet. 
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On the other hand he was advanced in the 
peerage to an earldom on 13 Nov. 1871, and 
he rendered useful service as chairman of a 
royal commission on military education. In 
1872, on the retirement of Sir John Young, 
Lord Lisgar [q. v.], the second ^vemor- 
general of confederated Cana&, Lord 
DufEerin was nominated his successor, and 
entered on duties calculated to give full play 
to Ms talents. 

Lord Dufferin was installed in office 
on 25 June 1872. It wab a critical period 
of Canadian history. The federal union 
which was inaugurated in 1867 was ex)m- 
pleted after the arrival of Lord l>uffcrin 
by the admission to the dominion of 
Irinoe Edward Ibland on 1 July 1873. 
What was ii-^ederl was to kindle the 
imagination of population thus 

brought together, and inspire the several 
provinces with tiif iruo spirit ot con- 
federatioii, iamihansing both them and 
th(' United Kingdom wiih the con(*<»ption of 
a great nation within the <*mpire. Some 
angry * ontitivcrsies had fanned into ftiino 
passioiib whieli tended to disunion rather 
than coasolif^ ition. Tlie rebellion in Mani- 
toba of Louis Riel [q. v.] against the nou 
constitution had been quelled in 1870. , 
- but Ri(‘l and his lieutenant, Lepine, had | 
t'seaped. Under Lord Dufferm’s rule Riel 
was returned to parliament in Got. 1873 as 
member for a constituency in Manitoba and 
evaded ai rest, while fanning fresh resistance. 
Lepine, however, was captured and sen- 
tenced to be hanged in 1875, a sentence 
which Lord Dufferm commuted to one c»f 
short imprisonment. Another source of 
disturbanoo of a different character was 
the delay in completing the Canadian 
Pacific raili^ay. After the opening of the 
second parliament of the united dominion 
at Ottawa in March 1873, a storm was raised 
over alleged fraudulent praetices of Sir 
Hugh Allan, to whom the contract had 
been granted. The * great Pacific scandal ’ 
led to the prorogation of parliament, a 
commission of inquiry, and the retiremtmt 
of the conservative premier. Sir John 
Alexander Macdonald [q. v.], in favour 
of his liberal rival, Alexander Mackenzie 
[q. V.], who remained premier from Novem- 
ber 1873 to October 1878. Yet, despite 
the angry turmoil, Lord Hufferin, by his 
person^ influence and stirring speeches, 
pacified the agitators, filled the minds of 
» Canadians with pride in their dominion, 
and impressed his own countrymen at 
home with a new conception of a Greater i 
Britain. A speech of his at Toronto was 
described by the ‘Spectator’ (26 Sept. 


1874) as restoring to poUtios their *glpw 
and spring.* On 26 my 1876 he was 
made G.C.M.G. In his farewell address to 
Canada in Sept. 1878 he boasted with truth 
that ho loft Canadians * the truest-hearted 
subjects of her Majesty*8 dominions.’ Ho 
infected them with his own visions of a 
glorious future, and at the time no greater 
service could have been rendered to the 
dominion and the Empire. In June 1879 
I he received the hon. degree of X).C.L. 
from Oxford. 

Meanwhile in Feb. 1379 Dufferin became 
I the British ambassador at St. Petersburg. 
The appointment was made by Lord Beacons- 
field, the conservative prime minister, but 
I it involved no severance from the liberal 
' part 3 ^ To maintain friendly relations with 
Russia while iusiBling upon unwelcome 
restrictions imposed by the Treaty of 
Berlin, and upon the complete observance 
‘ of engagements undertaken in regard to 
central Asia and Aigbanistan, was* no easy 
I task. The political situation was over- 
biiudowcd by the provalcnco of nihilism, 

I which was already manifesting itself in 
attempts on the Emperor’s life. It must 
therefore have been a relief to Lord 
Dufferin when in Juno 1881 his own party, 
which had returned to office, transferred him 
I as Ambassador to the Porto. Ihifferin’s 
first important taak at Constantinople was 
<«onnected with the demarcation of the 
frontier of Greece, and the introduction of 
reforms into Armenia. 

In September 1881 the revolt at Cairo 
of Ahmed Arabi Bey against the Khedive 
Tewfik Pasha laid on Dufferin difficult 
' and delicate responsibilities. The Sultan 
professed readiness to de^atch his troops 
to restore order and ^rldsh control, . 
but neither England nor France was 
prepared to agree to that course without 
imposing siriot conditions and limitations. 
Recourse was had to a conference which 
was willing to accept the Sultan’s inter- 
vention with a proviso which he deprecated. 
The long negotiations led to little result. 
In the summer of 1882 England took 
forcible action single-handed, after France 
declined co-operation. Arabi Bey was 
defeated at Tel-el-Kcbir on 15 Sept. 1882, 
and the process of reor^nisi^ the Khe- 
dive’s administration under British auspices 
was commenced. Throughout the nepotia- 
tions at Constantinople Lord Duffenn by 
bis tact and quiet resolution secured for his 
country liberty of action without unneces- 
sarily provolmig the susceptihUitieB of 
foreign governments, and prevented any 
attempt on the part of the Porte to ignore 
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its engagements to the protecting Powers. 
He become consequently the central figure 
in the transactions at the TurkiBh capital. 
In October 1882 Gladstone’s government 
sent him to Cairo to complete the work he 
had begun. He was directed to reconstruct 
the Egyptian administration ‘on a basis 
which will afford satisfactory guarantees 
for the maintenance of peace, order, and 
prosperity in Egypt, for the stability of 
the rUiodivc’s authority, for the judicious 
development of solf-govemnient, and the 
fulfilment of obligations towards foreign 
powers.’ His notable Report of February 
1883 was the outcome of these instructions. 
At the same time ho recognised the 
possibility that Turkish authority would 
be restored, and it was in order 
to provide ‘ a barrier ’ against that 
intolerable tyranny that he advocated a 
generous policy ‘of reprchentative institu- 
tions, of municipal and communal self- 
government, and of a political existence 
untrammelled by external importunity.* 
He called into being the legislative council 
and the assembly. Experience has since 
suggested that Egypt was not ripe for 
representative institutions even of the 
liimted character which Dufferin devised, 
but Lord Duflerin’s aims and motives were 
in the circumstances quite intelhgiblo. 
He received on 15 May 1883 the cordial 
thanks of the Biitisli government, and 
on 15 June promotiim to the G.C.B. Dis- 
appointment followed. As Duficrin ad- 
mitted. the Hicks disaster in the Soudan 
in Nov. 1883, and Gordon’s fateful mission 
to Khartoum next year, which he was not 
in a position to foresee, ‘ let m the deluge.’ 

On th(» retirememt of George Frederick 
Samuel Robinson, Lord Hipon [q. v. 

3 1. IT], from the governor-generalship of 
on 13 Dec. 1884 Duficrin was nomin- 
ated to succeed him. The post was far more 
responsible and onerous than any he had 
previously held. But his special gifts of 
tact and conciliation and his interest in 
land questions were the precise qualities 
that were needed at the outset. When 
Lord Ripon left India it was distracted 
by angry controversy over the llbert bill, 
and by Ripon’s unfimshed schemes of self- 
government, The Indian press and congress 
party were a^tating for constitutional 
changes, while in Bengal, Oudh, and the 
Punjab the relations of landlord and tenant 
were strained, and beyond the frontiers the 
An^ of ^ghanistan was uncertain regarding 
British intentions and the position of his 
boundaries on the side of Russia. In this 
condition of unrest Lord Dufferin’s personal 


magnetism and tact were at once called 

cal pre^essiem favourabl? to refon^and 
self-government, he had not forgotten his 
experiences in Egypt. In his speeches 
and published ‘ Resolutions ’ he enjoined 
on all sections of the population ‘the 
need of unity, concord, and fellowship,’ 
and ‘ the community of their intereste.’ 
Inviting the co-operation of educated 
Indians, and promising them a larger share 
in provincial affairs, ho condemn^ incen- 
diary Bpcechit 3 dng, and refused to relax 
his grasp on the supreme administration. 
The ‘ parliainenlary system * he put on one 
side as imposbible. But he sanctioned a 
legislative council and a university at 
Allahabad for the North-west Provinces, 
and advocated the enlargement of the legis- 
lative counoils elsewhere, with powers of 
interpellation and iJie right of discussing 
the provincial budg(*t of each year. His 
dealing with the laud question was equally 
reasonable, and ho held the balance true 
between landlord and tenant. By Act VIII., 
1885, which Lord Ripon had advanced 
to its penultimate stage, the Bengal land- 
owners were obliged to concede occupancy 
rights to their tenants who had cultivated 
their lands in a village for twelve years, and 
to accept certain Umtations on their right 
of enhancing the rent* On the other hand 
the landowner’s right to a fair share in 
the increased value of land was affirmed, 
facilities were created for settling disputes, 
and provision made for a survey and record 
of rights. In Oudh, by the Rent Act X XU. of 
1880, tenants at will secured compensation 
for improvements, and wore guaranteed 
|K)8session for s(»ven years in conditions 
which placed the landlords’ rights on a 
just basis. By the Punjab Act XVI. of 1887, 
the rights of occupancy and profits of agri- 
culture were judiciously divided without 
undue opposition. 

At the same time the Amir of Afghani- 
stan was charmed with his reception by 
Dufierin at Rawal Pindi in April 1885, and 
was BO completely reassured as to toe nature 
of the assistance he would receive if an un- 
provoked attack were made on him, that 
neither the Panjdeh conflict (1886) wito 
Russia, nor in 1888 the rebellion of his 
cousin Ishak Khan, shook his oonfidenoe. 
Sindhia, the leading Mahratta sovereign in 
India, was gratifi^ by the restoration of 
the Gwalior fortress in 1886, and cordial 
relations were established with all the 
native princes. While Lord Dufierin auo- 
cessfully pursued his work as oonoiliator 
Lady Dufferin in August 1886 inatitlited 
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tjie ^National AfiBodataon for Suimly^ 
Female Medical Aid to the WMnen 01 India. 
The scheme touched the heart of the people, 
and its value was recognised by Queen 
VicJ^ria, who bestowed on Lady Dufferin 
the royal order of Victoria and Albert as 
well as the imperial order of the Crown of 
India. 

Lord Dufferin’s policy included measures 
for strengthening British rule. Ho im- 
proved railway communications with 
Quetta and the Afghan header ; he increased 
the army by 10,000 British and 20,000 
Indian soldiers, introdu(‘ed the linked 
battalion and reserve system into the 
native army, and constituted a new force 
ol Burma military polior. By th« annexa- 
tion of Uppoi Buiina he completed the 
work of consolidation begun by Lord 
Ualhousie. King Tliibaw having inuideied 
must of his latluj hou^', and ntustd to 
tedress the wiongs inllicted on a Biitish 
tioding company i umed a defiant 
attitude. Recourse to war became impera 
tive. Mandalay was occupied on 28 Nov. 
1885 1/ (hiieral Prendergast, and after 
his kingdom was annexed on 1 flan. 1886 
Sir Charles Bernard [q. v. Suppl. II] estab- 
lished a British administration. Other 
military operations dunng Duflorin’s rule 
were in 1888 the expulsion of Iho Tibetans 
from a position which, taking advantage of 
the British policy of non-interference, they 
had sei7(*d at Lmgtu within the protectorate 
of Sikkim, and expeditions against various 
clans of the Black Mountain on the North- 
west frontier. 

Lord DufTorin i=»tircd from India in 
December 1888. For his Indian services 
ho received advancement to a marquisatc in 
1888, and on 29 May 1889 the city of London 
made him an honorary freeman. Early 
in 1889 he resumed his diplomatic career as 
ambassador at Rome. Italy, encouraged 
by her position as a member of the triple 
alliance, and stimulated by her post trac- 
tions, was then seeking compensation for 
her exclusion from Tunis in a policy of 
adventure in East Africa, thus dissipating 
her economic energies and courting disaster. 
On 24 March 1891 Dufferin concluded with 
the Marohese di Rudini the protocol which 
de^ed the respective sphores of Biitish 
and Italian influence in East Africa. Apart 
from the work of the embassy his leisure 
time was passed pleasantly in visiting the 
scenes of his fathet’s dosing years and 
places of family interest. Proof of his 
nigh reputation at home was given by^his 
dMtion aa lord rector of St. Andrews Uni- 
versity in April 1891, when he delivered an 


address to the students full of admirable 
and practical advice. On the death of Lord 
Lytton, British ambassador in Paris, in 

1891, he was transferred in December to 
the BriUsh embassy in Pans, whore he re* 
mained until 13 Oct. 1896. Lord Dufferin*s 
earlier exploits in iho Lebanon, Egypt, and 
Burma, in which he was deemed to have 
ignored French interests, led a party in 
France to assail the new British ambasMdoi 
with cnticism and quite unmerited sus- 
picion. The Fronch nation was passing 
at the time tlirough a disturbing seriee of 
events — the Panama imial scandals in 

1892, iho funeral ol Ararshal MacMahou in 

1893, the assassination of President Carnot 
in June 1894, and ih<‘ alxlication of his 
succesRoi , M Casiinii Ft i icr, in the following 
year. Tlw Brilisli amhassadm defended 

I lumself with vigour against tbc imputation 
1 of hostile designs which were entirely 
foreign to lus chai acter, and though 
})orhaps he nevei attained m Vans'! lie full 
amount of popularity which he commanded 
else whei c, he succeeaed in gaining the oonfl- 
donee and regard of the French government. 
By the part which ho took in the discussion 
of the Siamese question he contributed to 
the satisfactory settlement of a possible 
cause of conflict with France. Siam was 
a near neighbour of Bunna and of the 
Malay states, and a line ol British Indian 
tiiontier as far as the Mekong had been 
traced. On the east, how ever, the kingdom 
was exposed to peaceful penetration and 
even hostile attack fiom the possessions 
of France in Cochin Chino. The agree- 
ment signed by Lord Salisbury and the 
hVench ambassador on 15 Jan. 1896 secured 
the independence of the central part of 
Siam, fixed the * Thalweg ’ ot the Mekong as 
the hmit of the jiosseswons and spheres of 
influence of the two powers, and included 
a provision for delimitation in Nigeria. 
Other difleronces with liVanoe in the Congo 
and elsewhere were adjusted, and when Loro 
Duflerin, having completed his seventiefb 
year, retired from official life he left Paris 
in 1896 with every public assurance that he 
had rendered excellent service towards the 
improvement of relations between the two 
countries. 

Lord Duflerin had become warden of the 
Cinque Ports in 1891, but he resimied the 
office in 1895 in order that he mi^t spend 
the rest of his days at dandeboye in quiet 
attention to his own aflaiis. Gvio and 
academic honours still flowed upon him in 
a constant stream. He was made hon. 
LL.D. ol Cambridge in 1891, was given 
the freedom of Edinburgh in 1898|i and 
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was elected lord rector of its muYersity in 
1901. But misfortune put the finudiing 
touch to a career of previously unbroken 
BUCcesB. Through an error of judgment he 
was induced in 1807 to accept iiie chair- 
manship of the London and Globe Finance 
Corporation, a financial company connected 
'with the mining markets, of whose affairs 
no one except the managing director, 
Whitaker Wright [q. v. Suppl. 11], had 
any knowledge. In Dec. 1000 he resigned 
his position in order to attend the beside 
of his youngest son, Frederic, of the 9th 
lancers, who was severely wounded in South 
Africa but recovered. Dufferin, however, 
soon learned that the corporation was in 
difficulties, and at once resumed his position, 
courageously facing the storm. The miscliief 
was widespread. On 9 Jan. 1901 (see The 
Timea^ 10 Jan.) Lord Dufferin explained hia 
position to a meeting of shareholders in a 
‘ manly and touching address,’ and his own 
honour and spirit were unimpeaohed. But 
he had associated himsell with a spccula^- 
tive business which he could not control, 
and thus ruined others, while bringing 
heavy losses upon his own family. 

This.disastor, together with the death of 
his eldest son, Lord Ava, who had been 
wounded in the South African war on 
Waggon Hill in Jan. 1900, clouded the close 
of a brilliant life. Ho delivered his rectorial 
address to the Edinburgh students on 14 
Nov. 1901, and soon after his return to Clan- 
deboye broke down in health. He died there 
on 12 Feb. 1902, and there he was binied. 

Dufferin mamed on 23 Oct. 1862 Harriot, 
daughter of Archibald Rowan Hamilton, 
at Killyleagh Castle, eo. Down. His vife 
survived him with three sons and three 
daughters. He was succeeded in the title 
by his son Terence Temple, a clerk in the 
foreign office. 

A statue of him by Sir Edgar Boehm, 
B.A., was erected by public subscriplion in 
Osdoutta, and another by F. W. Pomeroy, 
A.B.A., in Belfast. Several portraits of 
him by Swinton and Ary Scheffer as a 
young man, and by Frank Holl, Benjamin 
Constant, and Henrietta Rae in later life, 
are at Okmdeboye, in addition to a bust 
W Marochetti. A painting by G. F. 
Watte is in the National Portrait Gallery 

[Life of the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
by Sir Alfred Lyall, 2'vols. 1905; The Mar- 
quess of Dufferin and Ava, by 0. E. D. Black, 
1903 ; Lord Cromer, Modem E^pt, 2 vols. 


1908; Lord Milner, England in JEgypt, 11th 
edit. 1904: Speeches in India by Lord 
Dufferin, 1890 ; L. Fraser, India under 
Cunon and after, 1911 ; Hansard’s Pailia* 


iue Books 

on India and Egypt; The Times, 18 Feb. 
1902 ; Annual Register, 1902.] W. L-W. 

BLANDFORD, GEORGE FIELDING 
(1829-1911), physidon, bom at Hin(]pn, 
Wiltshire, on 7 March 1829, was only son of 
George Blandford, a medical practitioner 
who practised sucoessively at Hindon,.^ 
Hadlow in Kent, and Rugby. After edu- 
cation at Tonbridge school (1840-1) and 
at Rugby under Dr. Arnold (1841-8) 
Blandford matriculated at Oxfonl from 
Wadham College on 10 May 1848 ; he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1852, M.A. and M.B. in 1857, 
and M.D. in 1867. He began his medical 
studies at St. George’s Hospital, London, 
in October 1852, was admitted a licentiate 
of the Society of Apothecaries in 1857, 
and M.R.C.S. England in 1858. In 1865 he 
delivered his first course of lectures on 
insanity at St. George’s Hospital, and 
remained lecturer on p<«ychc»logioal medi- 
cine until May 1902. At the Royal 
Ct^llegp of Physicians of London he became 
a member in 1860 and was elected a 
I fellow in 1869 ; ho acted as a connoillor 
m 1897-9, and delivered the Lumleian 
lectures in 1895, taking as the subject 
‘The Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Prophy- 
laxis of Insanity.’ 

Early in Blandford’s career he became 
acquainted with Dr. A. J. Sutherland, like 
himself an Oxford medical graduate, who 
was physician to St. Luke’s Hospital. 
Blandford often visited the hospital with 
Sutherland and took the holiday duty of 
the medical superintendent, Henry Stevens 
(cf. Minvte of Committee^ October 1867)* 
From 1850 to 1863 he was resident medioal 
officer at Blaoklands House, a private asylum 
for gentlemen, owned by Dt. Sutherland. 
In 1863 he began to practise in lunacy 
privately, first in Clarges Street, then in 
Grosvenor Street, and finally in Wim- 
pole Street, and acquired rapidly a large 
connection. He was appointed visiting 
physician to Blaoklands House and its 
successor, Newlands House, Tooting, as 
well as to Otto House, posts which he 
retained until he retired from London in 
1909. He was also for man^^ears visitlns 
physician to Featherstone ludl, Southa^ 
and to Clarence Lodge, Qapham 
both private asylums for ladies. Ffom 1874 
to 1885 he was the principal proprietor ol 
the asylum at Munster House, Fnlham> 
and when the premises became Yinsiiitable» 
owing to the growth of London, Blani^orii 
pulled them down and oonvctrtod tbe 
propertv into a building estate. 

For n>rty-fonr yearn from 1857» wtun to 
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beoamo a member, he identified himself 
prominently with the Medibo-Psychological 
Association of Great Britain and Irel^d. 
A member of the council and of the educa- 
tional and parliamentary committees, he 
gave as president in 1877 an im^iortant 
address on lunacy legislation, in which he 
^described the evolution of the lunacy laws 
in this country down to the Acts of 1845, 
1853, and 1862 which were then in foice. 
In 1894, as president ot tlu* psyclujlogical 
section of the British Meclu'al Association, 
he dchvered an address on the prevention 
ot insanity, in ^^lueh he made animpoitant 
pronouncement on the flevolopni<‘nt of 
neurotic afiection« attributable to the 
increased ddmands ot modern hii^ on the 
nervous system ; \n was of ()j)iuiou that 
no man or woman should marry who Ims 
had an attack of in‘<anily. Prom 1K98 until 
Ills death he took an a<ti\o pail m the 
‘After Caro A‘SO(Mtinn‘ C8tabh''lied to 
help poor patient wh » liave been dis- 
cliarged from a^^yhinis tor the insane. At 
the tiivM of hj'i death he was prcsideul of 
the Jor the Rehef 01 the Wn' »W8 

and Orphau*^ of Medical Men. 

After his retirement troin Ijondon he 
settled at Tunbridge Wells, wlieie he died 
on 18 Aug. 1911 and was burnsi. In 
1864 ho maiiied Louisa, onh daughter of 
the Rev. George Holloway, by whom he 
had two sons and two daughters. Bland 
ford was atliletie in early life, and belongcti 
for several years to the 2nd (South) Middle- 
sex volunteers. He was also interested in 
art, liteiature, and music, showing skill 
in watei -colour sketching and collectine 
from an eaily iicriod Whh tier’s etoluugs, 
besides contribuimg a few unsigned articles 
to the < Com lull Magazine.’ 

Blandtord’s chief work was an admirably 
practical and comprehensive (e\t-l)ook, 
‘ Insanity and its Treatment : Lectures on 
the Treatment, Medical and Legal, of In- 
sane Patients ’ (Edinburgh 1871 ; 4th edit. 
1892). The book was reissued in America, 
with a summary of the laws in force in the 
United States on the confinement of the 
insane, by Is^c Ray (Philadelphia 1871 ; 
3rd edit, with the Types ot Insanity, 
an illustrated rade in the physical diag- 
nosis of mental disease, by Allan McLane 
Hamilton, New York 1886). A German 
translation by Dr. H. Kor^old appeared 
at Berlin in 1878. Blandford also wrote 
valuable articles on * Insanity’ in the 
second (1894) and third (1902) editions of 
* Quoin’s Dictionary of Medicine’; ‘Pre- 
vention of Jnsanity ’ and ‘ Prognosis 
of Insanity’ in *Tiike’s Dictionary of 


Ps^ohologioal Medicine ’ (1892); and *ln« 
sanity ’ in the * Twentieth Century Practice 
of Medicine ’ (1897). He was a frequent 
contributor to the ‘Journal of Mental 
Science,’ to the first twenty-four volumes 
of which he prepared an index. 

[Journal of Mental Science, 1911, Ivii. 763 ; 
Lancet, 1911, ii. 733; Brit. Med. Joumal,1911, 
ii. 524; private information.] IV A. P. 

BLANEY, THOMAS (1823-1903), 
physician and philanthropist, of Bombay, 
was born at Caheioonlish, Pallas-™en, co. 
Limerick, on 24 May 1823. Of humble 
origin, ho wont out to Bombay with his 
parents when only three. Ten years later 
(1836) he was approntioed to the subordi- 
nate medical department ot the East India 
Company. He served * up-country ’ for 
eight yeaiH, but iciurning ti> Bombay in 
1847 (Uitcrc^d the Grant modi(*al college 
OH a. government student in 1851, and 
attended classes there for iour years. 
ARor reaching the post ot apotbec^y at the 
Europe<ui gem lal hospital on Rs. 1(X) per 
mi nsem, he waj mvabded Iroin the service 
in 1860. Hi* rapidly founded a large 
private practice among all classes and races 
in the city. In 1807 he published a pam- 
plilct on ‘ Fevers as connected with the 
baiiitation ot Bombay ’ ; during the pre- 
valence of famine in southern Indian in 
1878 he identified relapsing fever. When 
plague betrayed its presence in 1896, he 
was foremost in detecting its true nature, 
and realised the gravity of the situation, 
which was much under-estimated by the 
health departineiit ot the municipality. 
Known as ‘ the jury-wollah doctor,’ because 
ho served as coroner trom 1876 to 1893, 
ho was held in groat local repute profession- 
ally, and grateful native patients often 
remembered him in their wills. All his 
large earnings, save the small amount 
no^ed for liis simple stylo of lifo, were 
given to the poor and to causes which 
won his sympathy. He made it a rule to 
take no professional fee from a widow. 
For many months he provided in his 
own homo tree tuition and a midday 
meal for childion ot ‘ poor whites.’ More 
than seventy c*lulciren were thus oared 
for, and ultimately, under the name of the 
Blaney school, the institution was taken 
over and maintsinod for a time by a re|»ie* 
sentative committee. 

In civic affairs Blaney first came Into 

in the Lcol^mss, under the pseutom 
of ‘ Q in the Uorner/ the wild speonladon 
of the period (1861-5). In ISw he was 
apiwintod to the bench of jusbjees, which 
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had Mtrioted TOwers of municipal adminis- at the end of the two yean’ ooune the 
tnbtion« and when a munioipal corporation duke of Cornwall’s and the oounoil’s 
at Bombay was establish^ in 1872 he soholaiships. In 1864 he studied at the 
was one of the original members, retaining mini^ school of Freiberg in Saxony, and 
office until his retirement from public life, late in the autumn both brothen loft Ex^- 
He was elected to the chair on four occasions land for India with appointments on its 
between 1877 and 1893. A member of the geological survey. 

municipality’s statutory standing com- Their first work was to examine a coaI« 
mittee responsible for the civic expenditure field near Talchir, about 60 miles N.W. of 
for nine years, and its chairman trom 1890 Cuttack in Orissa. The chief resulto were 
to 1894, he refused the fees payable for the separation of the coal measures into an 
attendance, and thus saved the rates about upper and lower division and the discoveiy 
10002. An eloquent speaker and an of boulders in the fine silt of the Talchir 
ardent but always fair fighter, he exercised strata which Blanford rightly concluded 
a wise and salutary iniluonco on civic bore marks of ice action. At the out- 
polity. He successfully resisted the efforts break of the mutiny he was busy sur- 
of a powerful English syndicate to obtain veying, and had a narrow escape in 
control of the water supply, the adequacy returning to Calcutta where ho joined the 
and efficiency of which under municipal volunteer guards. The danger ended, he 
management were his special care. He resumed work in the field, and was engaged 
was chaii man ul the joint schools committee, in 1858-9 on the Rariganj coalfield. After 
a member of the city improvement trust, November 1860 ho spent two years in 
and a fellow of the university. The investigating the geology of Burma, dis- 
govemment of India appointed him shcrjfi covering an o\tinct volcano near Pagan, 
of Bombay in 1875 and 1888. He was and making extensive zoological colloctionB. 
created a C.LE. in May 1894, and on In November 1862, on returning from 
2 June of thf> same year a statue of him leave in England, ho w^as raised to the post 
in Carrara marble, by Signor Valla of Genoa, of deputy superintendent, and employed 
for which upwards of Rs. 22,000 (14602.) during the next four years in the survey 
were subscribed by his fellow-citizens, was of the Bombay presidency, determining 
unveiled, opposite the Bombay municipal among other things the age of the Deccan 
buildings, by Mr. H. A. Acworth, I.C.S., traps. Late in 1867 he was attached 
then municipal commissioner. Four years to the Abyssinian expedition and accom- 
later the infirmities of age compelled panied the troops to Magdala, making 
Blaney’s relinquishment of both civic large collections, both geological and zoo- 
and professional woik. His liberahty logical. Work on these occupied much time 
had depnved him of means of support, after his return to India in October 1868, 
but a tew fellow-townsmen provide for and brought him to England on six months’ 
his simple needs. He died unman ied on service leave ; the outcome was his valuable 
1 April 1903, and was buried at Sewri book, " Observations on the Geology and the 
cemetery next day. Zoology of Abyssinia * (1870). 

[Times of India, 3 June 1891 and 2 April He resumed field work in India, and by 
1903 ; Bombay Gazette, 2 April 1003 ; Mao- the end of the season of 1871 had traversed 
lean’s Guide to Bombay: personal know- nearly the whole peninsula on foot or horse- 
ledge. J F. H. B. back. Attached to the Persian Boundary 

BLANFORD, WILLIAM THOMAS commission, ho went to Teheran, visited 
(1832-1905), geologist and zoologist, bom on the Elburz Mountains, and returned to 
7 Oct. 1832 at 27 Bouverie Street, London, England from the Caspian by Moscow, 
was eldest of four sons of William Blanford arriving homo in September 1872. The* 
by his wife, Elizabeth Simpson. Henry hardships of this expedition affected his 
Francis Blanford [q. v. SuppL I] was a health, and during two years’ enforced 
younger brother. At fourteen he loft a leave he pTopared a volume for the 
private school at Brighton for Paris, whore report of tho boundary commission (pub- 
he remained till Miqch 1848. After a serious lisned in 1876). Some important work on 
illnftHH ke spent two years in a mercantile the geolo^ of Sind was done after bis 
house at Civita Vecchia, returning to Eng- return to Lidia in 1874, but his time was 
land in 1851, when he joined his father^s chiefly occupied by office duties in Calcutta, 
business of carver and guilder, studying Hero he joined with his chief, Hen^ 
at the school of design, Somerset House. Benedict Medlicott [q. v. Suppl. 

Next year he followed his brother Henry writing a * Manual of the Geolo^ of InoiA 
to the Royal School of Mines, gaining 1 (1879), fully one-half of which Was Btan-# 
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fold’s work. He was again home on 
furlough from 1879 to 1881, during which 
he attended the geological conmresa at 
Bobgna. After he returned to India in 
October 1881, field work brought on an 
attack of fever which rendered retirement 
from the service prudent. Settling in 
London he recovered his health and took 
an active part in scientific societies, writing 
numerous papers, and editing for the govern- 
ment of India a series of books on the 
fauna of British India. To this series ho 
contributed two volumes on the mammais 
(1888 and 1891) and two on birds (vols. iii. 
and iv., 1895 and 1898) ; he was engaged 
at his deatl) on a volume on the laud and 
fresh- water inolluacs, which was completed 
by Lieut-colunei H. H. Godwin Austen, 
and published in 1908. At the Montreal 
moetuig of the British Association in 1884 
he was president oi tl)«' geological section ; 
he also took port 111 the Toronto meeting 
and visited Vancouver Island in 1897. He 
was 8('fretary, member of council, vice- 
presidcj*^, and treasurer, as well as piesi- 
dont, ol the Geological Society (188b 90), 
delivering arMroases on the noineuelature 
and clasmeation of geological formations 
and on the permanence of ocean basins, to 
which ho gave a guarded adherence. The 
society awarded mm the Wollaston medal 
in 1882, Ho was elected F.B.S. in 1874, 
receiving a royal medal in 1901. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him 
by Montreal University in 1884, the Italian 
order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus in 
1881 ; and he was made C.I.E. in 1904. 
His published papers are nearly 170 in 
numW, and embrace a great variety of 
subjects. * His many-sided accomplish- 
ments gave iiim a notable place among geo- 
logists, geographers, palseontologists, and 
zoologists.’ He was master of the Cord- 
wainers’ Comp^any 1900-1 . Ho shot well, and 
on the whole enjoyed good health till near 
the end. He died in London on 23 June 
1905. He manied in February 1883 Ida 
Gertrudi , daughter of Mr. K. T. Bellhouse, 
an artist. BUs widow survived him with 
two sons and a daughter. 

[Nature, Ixzii. ; Geol. Mag. (with por- 
trait), 1906 ; Quarterly Journal of Geological 
Soo., 1906 ; Froc. Boy. Soc. Izzix. B, 1907 ; 
information from T. Blanford, Esq. (brother) ; 
personal knowledge.] T. O. B. 

BLAYDES, FBEDEBICK HENBY 
MABVELL (1818-1908), olossical scholar, 
bom at Hampton Court Green on 29 Sept. 
1818, was tnird son of Hugh Blaydes 
(1777*1829) of High FnuU, Yorkshire, and 
Of Bambjr Hall, Nottinghamshire, J.P. 


and high sheriff for the latter county; 
his mother was Delia Maria, second daughter 
of Colonel Biohaid Wood OE Hollin Hedl, 
Yorkshire. James Bloides ol Hull, who 
manied on 25 March 1615 Anne, sister of the 
poet Andrew Marvell, was a direct ancestor. 

After his father’s death in 1829, Blaydes 
was sent to a private school at Cologne, 
and thence, on 14 Sept. 1831, to St. 
Peter’s School, York, whoro he bocamo 
a free scholar in June 1832 and gained 
an exhibition beforo matiiculating at 
Oxford, 20 Oct. 1836, as a commoner of 
Christ Church. Joim Baskin, about five 
n)onths his juiiioi, was already a gentleman 
commoner there, and Thomas Gaisford 
[q. V.] w'as dean (cf. Buskin, Fftsferito, 
1900. i. 371). In 1838 Blaydes w'as elected 
llertiord sciiolai and a stude^ut of Christ 
Cliui-ch, and in Easter term 1840 w as placed 
in the second class in literse humanioies 
along with (Sir) George Webbe Dasent 
|q. V. Suppi. i] and James Anthony 
lijoiude Lq. v. buppl. 1]. He graduated 
B.A. in 1840, proceeding M.A. in 1843. 

After a long tour (which he described 
in family letters) through France and 
Italy in 1840-1, finally spending a week 
in Athens, ho returned to Oxford in Aug. 
1841. and issued an edition of Aristo* 
phanes’ ’ Birds ’ (1842), with short Latin 
notes. Ordained deacon in 1842 and priest 
im 1843, he accepted the college living of 
Harringworth, Northamptonshire. Hairing* 
worth was Blaydes’ home for forty-three 
years (1843- 86). A staunch * protestant,’ he 
joined on 10 Dec. 1850 the deputation &om 
his university which, headed by the Chan- 
cellor, the Duke of Wellington, presented an 
address to Queen Victoria against the ’ papal 
aggression * (The Times, 1 1 Deo. 1850). 

But Blaydes’ interest and ample leisure 
were maizily absorbed by classical study. 
In 1845 he published an emtion of a second 
play of Ajistophanes — the ’ Aohamians.’ 
In 1859 he published in the ** Bibliotheoa 
ciaasica’ three plays of Sophocles. The 
reception of the book was not altogether 
favourable, and a difference with the pub- 
lishers (Bell & Daldy) led him to issue 
separately the four romaimng plays with 
Williams & Norgate. He reclmned that 
he gave more than twenty years to Sopho- 
cles, and, with intervals, more than fifty to 
Aristophanes. 

Blaydes resigned his benefice in 1884, and 
from 1886 livra at Brighton. In 1907 he 
moved to Southsea^ where he died, retaining 
his vigour till near the end, on 7 Sept, 
1908 ; ,he was buried in Britton cemetery. 

Soholarship meant for Blaydes what it 
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had meant for Elmsley at Oxford, for 
Person and Dobroe at Cambridge. With 
the later and more literary school of Sir 
Richard Jebb in England and von Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorff in Germany he had small 
sympathy. Verbal criticism and the dis- 
covery of corrupt passages mainly occupied 
him, and his fertile and venturesome habit 
of emendation exposed his work to dis- 
paragement (N. Wecklkin' in Berliner 
p/iilologiache Wochenachrift, 28 Jalirgang, 
1908, No. 20). Yet not a few of liis emenda- 
tions have been approved by later editors 
(S. G. Owen in Burstan’s Jahreshericht uher 
die Fortschriite der claasiachen Altertumawia- 
aenschaft, 1909; BiographiacheaJh. pp. 37 ff.)* 
His own views on the editing of classical 
texts will be found in the introduction to 
his ‘ Sophocles,’ vol. i., and in the preface 
to * The Philocteles of Sophocles,* 1870. 
The University of Dublin made him hon. 
LL.D. on 6 July 1892 ; he was also a Pli.D. 
of Budapest, and a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Letters at Athens. 

Blavdes made a hobby of honia^opathy 
and delighted in music, being an acconi- 
plisbed singei and naming his third son, 
Geoige Frederick Handel, after the com- 
poser. To St. Paurs school, where his oldest 
son was a pupil, he was a munificent bene- 
factor. In 1901 he presented to it the 
greater part of liis classical library, amount- 
ing to 1300 volumes, with many framed 
en^avings, principally of Italian scenery, 
now hung in the dining hall. In following 
years he gave many specimens of marble 
from tile Mediterranean basin, together with 
more pictures, books, and a laxge collection 
of curios. The ample loi tune wliich his fiist 
wife brought him ho spent to the amount of 
30,000/. on liis studios, collections, and 
the printing of his books. 

Blaydes married firstly, in 1843, Fanny 
Maria, eldest daughter and eventually (on 
the death in 1874 of her only brother. Sir 
Edward Henry Page-Turner, 6th baronet) 
one of the co-heiiesses of Sir Edward 
George Thomas Page-Turner, of Ambrosden, 
Oxfordshire, and Sittlesden, Bedfordsliirc ; 
she was killed in a carritigo accident, 
21 Aug. 1884, leaving issue three sons and 
tour daughters. Blaydos* second wife was 
Emma, daughter of Mr. H. B. Nichols. 

Blaydes’ principal publications were : 1. 

‘ Aiistophanis Aves,’ 1842. 2. ‘Aristo- 

phanis Achamonses,* 1845. 3. ' Sophocles,’ 
1859 (vol. i. of the * Bibliotheca classica ’ 
e^tion). 4. The ‘ Philoctetes,’ ‘ Trachi- 
niffi,* ‘ Elcctra,’ and ‘ Ajax ’ of Sophocles, 
1870-^. 5. ‘ Aiistophanis quatuor tabulae,’ 
a, collection subdated 1873-8. C. * Aristo- 


phanis comici quae supersunt opera,’ 1886. 
7. * Aristophanis como^ae ’ — ^his best work ; 
in 12 pts. dated 1882-1893. 8. Nine sets 
of * Adversaria ’ on various authors, 1890- 
1903. 9. * iEsohyJi Agamemnon,’ 1808 ; 

‘ Choephoroi,’ 1899 ; ‘ Eumonides,’ 1900. 
10. ‘Spicilegium Aiistophaneum,’ 1902; 

* Spicilegium Tragicum,’ 1902 ; ‘ Spid- 

legium Sophocleum,’ 1903. 11. * Sophoolis 
(Edipus Rex,’ 1904 ; * (Edipus Coloneus,’ 
1904 ; * Antigone,’ 1905 ; * Eleotra,’ 1006 ; 

* Ajax,’ 1908 ; * Philoctetes,’ 1008. 12. 

* Analecta Comica Graeca,' 1 905 ; ‘ Analecta 

Tragica Graeca,’ 1906. 13. ‘Miscellanea 

Critica,* 1907. 

fThoPauhno, No. 170, pp. 172 ff. (mth por- 
trait) ; Oxford Magazine, 29 Oct. 1908 ; pri- 
vate information ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon.] 

W. Q. F. 

BLENNERHASSETT, Sib ROW- 
LAND, fourth baronet (1839-1909), 
political writer, born at Blennerville, 
CO. Keny, on 5 Sept. 1839, was only 
son ot Sir Arthur Blennerhassett, third 
baronet (1794-1849), whose ancestors had 
settled in Kerry imder Queen Ehzaboth, 
by his wife Sarah, daughter of John Mahony. 
An only sister, Rosanna (d. 1907), beoame 
a sister of the Red Gross, and described 
her arduous labours in South Africa in 
‘Adventures in Mashonaland ’ (with 
L. Gleeman, 1803). Both parents were 
Roman catholics. Rowland succeeded to 
the baronetcy on the death of his father 
lu 1849. /iiter being educated first at 
Downside, under the Benedictines, and 
then at Stony hursl , under the Jesuits, he 
matriculated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
but left witliout a degree for the Univer- 
sity ot Louvain. There he took a doctor’s 
degree in political and administrative 
science, ‘ witli special distinction.* He 
afterwards, in 1864, studied at Munich, 
where he formed a lifelong friendship 
with Dollinger. Finally he proceeded to 
Berlin, whore he became acquainted mth 
many leading politicians, including Prince 
Bismarck. A frequent visitor to ]^anoe in 
later years, ho came to know the chief men 
of all parties under the second empire.^ 

About 1862 Blennerhassett became inti- 
mate with Sir John Dalberg (afterwards 
Lord) Acton [q. v. Suppl. II], with whose 
stand against later developments of ultra- 
montanism ho had a strong s^pathy. 
The discontinuance by Acton in DeoembOT 
1863 of the ‘ Home and Foreim Review* 
a Roman catholic organ of liberal tendencieB, 
suggested the possibility of establishing a 
journal the main objects of which should be 
pohtical and literaiy ; and Blennerhassett 
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found the money for starting the ' Chronicle/ 
a political and literary o^an of liberal 
Catholicism, under the direction of Mr. 
T. F. Wethercll. Blennerhassett and Acton 
were of great service in searching for com- 
petent foreign correspondents. The first 
number appeared on 23 March 1867, and 
the last on 13 Feb. 1868. As Gladstone 
predicted, it proved too Roman catholic for 
Uberals, and too lil)eral for Roman catholics, 
and its early support <'»f home rule for 
Ireland further prejudiced its chances of 
success. Save on ecclesiastical questions, 
the pa})or seldom expressed Blennethasbett’s 
opinions. The ‘ Chronicle’ lacked sympathy 
with the rrtisoned imperialism \^hich de- 
veloped out of Bkiinerhuss(^tf s early 
admiration ot Hinnarck and enueiidered 
a faith in the supenority ol (tciman to 
English methods »>1 pro^?^cs^. llis eatlv 
desire that EngUnd should learn irom 
Germany ])assed int t m strong dc«iie that 
she should }»repaio heisell for the rivalrx 
which i)ie nc\* (icrmaii ambitions ^ei(‘ 
mnkin;^ i’k vilable. Thus with him h t*4gn 
policy gjew 1o be an absorlthig inteiest. 

Meanwliile BlcniK^rhassott took ait active 
part in Irish politics. In 1865 ho entered 
{tarliamont as liberal M.P. for Galway City. 
But he lost the conhdenoe ot the priest- 
hood owing to his association with DoUinger 
and Acton, although he declined to join the 
new community of Old Catholics. In 1874 
he stood for Kerry, hib native county, 
and reppes<*nted it till 1885. In tliat 
interval his attitude on the home rule 
controversy completely changed. Fiom a 
lukewarm supporter of home rule as a 
parliamentary movement under Butt and 
Shaw, he liccaine an active opponent of 
it as a national movement under Parnell. 
Defeated in Kerry at the general election 
of Nov. 1885, he did not re-enter the House 
of Commons. 

During his parliamentary career Blen- 
nerhassett was mainly concerned with 
Irish university education and the Irish 
land question. His speeches on Fawcett’s 
Irish university bill in 1871, and on Glad- 
stone’s Irish university bill of 1873, wliich 
he supported, showed an intimate knoAv- 
ledge of continental universities. He re- 
mtted Gladstone’s exclusion of modem 
history and moral philosophy from the 
curriculum, and pressed the system — 
borrowed from Germany— of duplicate 
faculties in the same university. Li 1872 
he moved the second reading of a bill for 
the purchase of Irish railways. In regard 
to the land question he anticipated the 
Illation of 1903 in a confidential memo- 


randum, dated April 1884 (afterwards 
printed), su^esting the appointment 
of a commission to convert large tracts of 
Irish land into peasant properties, by 
buving the estates of landlords willing to 
sell, at twenty- two years’ purcliaso of the 
judicial rent. 

After his retirement from Iho House of 
Commons he rontiiuicd to play a part in 
Irish public life. He w^os a commissioner 
of national education and a mcTiil»er ol the 
sens 1 1 tit tlio Royal Cniversity. From 
1890 It) 1897 he was an inspector of reforma- 
forv and industrial sclitiols ; from 1897 to 
1904 lie wa,-. picMtlcnt of Qiit'cn’s College, 
G)ik ; and in 1905 lie AAas made a member 
ol the hish jaivy council. During these 
vell^ he ( i^mntly wtott* with iulness of 
knowledge oi lolitieal bubjet'ls ’ni ‘The 
TiOit lilt *J>aily Telegraph,’ the ‘ Nine- 
tei^nth (ientiav, tUf‘ ‘ Fortnightly Review,’ 
the ‘ I»tutHelie Bunrlselinu,’ and, ea)>ecially 
at the end ol Ins lift*, m the ‘National 
II**' It w. He iltcply regretted the change 
in the jiajifd policy on Hie election of 
Pius X, and the rctjt»'meut of Cardinal 
Kampiilla, though he admitted the provoca- 
tion given by the Fi’euch government, and 
the dilferenco between the modernism of 
the Abb4 Loisy and the liberal Catholicism 
of his youth. A ready talker as woU as writer, 
he di^ on 22 March 1909, at 54 Rutland 
Hate, the house of his daughter, and was 
buried at Downside. On 9 June 1870 
he married the Counters Charlotte 
von licydcn, oiilv daughter of Count von 
Ltyden, ot in old liavarian family, whom 
he first met in Rome four months earlier ; 
she survived him. left two sons, of 
whom Artliur Charles Francis Bernard suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy ; an only daughter, 
Marie Carola Francibka Koselyno, married 
Baron Raphael d’Erlanger (d. 1897). 

Blenneihassett published several of his 
speeches in parliament and his inauwal 
address on ‘ University Education^ at 
Queen’s College, Cork, 1898. He edited 
Ringhoffer’b * Bemstorff Memoirs * in 1008. 

[The Times, 24 Mar* h 1099; lh(‘ Home and 
Foreign Keviev ; AePni and his Circle, by 
Abbot Gasquot, 1907. The publication of 
some of Blonneihassot’s scattered papers, 
under the editorship of Lady Blennerhassett, 
is in contemplation.] D. C. L. 

BLIND, KARL (1826-1907), political 
refugee and author, was bom of middle- 
class parents in Mannheim, in the grand 
duchy of Baden, Germany, on 4 Sept. 1826. 
Educated at the Lyceum, Mannheim, and <« 
then at Karlsruhe, where ho won gold and 
silver medals, he proceeded in 1845 with a 
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scholarship to Heidejbeis UniTersity, and 
there studied juiisprudenoe, literature, 
archsBology, and philosophy. At Mann- 
heim, the centre of the German radical 
movement, ho had imbibed revolutionary 
. principles, attaching himself *to the 
extreme party which aimed at a united 
Germany under a republican government. 
At Heidelberg he actively engaged in 
political agitation, helping to form 
democratic clubs among undergraduates, 
soldiers, and citizens, and contributing 
to the advanced nationalist press of 
Baden, Bavaria, and Prussia. For writing 
an article in 1846 in which he hotly 
denounced the punishment of a free- 
thinking soldier, Blind was arrested on 
a charge of treason. lie was acquitted 
on tri^ through the eloquence of his 
advocate, Friedrich Hecker, leader of the 
advanced liberal group in the Baden 
Reichstag, but ho was dismissed from 
Heidelberg University shortly afterwards, 
and lost his scholarship. He continued his 
studies at Bonn, and pursued his violent 
p^paganda tbsro. He repeatedly revisited 
Heidelberg in disguise to lake part in 
political meetings of the students. For 
the secret distribution at Durkheim, near 
Neustadt, in 1847 of a treasonable 
pamphlet entitled * Deutscher Hunger und 
Deutsche Fiirstcn’ ho was arrested for 
the third time, and with the lady who 
became his wife was condemned to im- 
prisonment. 

In March 1848 —the year of revolution 
throughout Europe — Blind took part in 
the democratic risings in Karlsruhe and 
other towns in Baden. Ho was present 
at Frankfort during the meetings of the 
Vorparlament, the gathering of advanced 
liberals, and with Hecker, Gustav von 
Struve, and other leaders of the republican 
party, agitated for the body's continuance 
as a permanent national assembly. He 
was wounded slightly in a street riot in 
a conflict with the police, and in April 
joined Hecker in the republican rising near 
Lake Constance. Proscribed by the Baden 
government, ho took refuge in Alsace, but 
was there accused of complicity in the 
June rising in Paris. Imprisoned at Strass- 
burg by order of General Cavai^ac, who was 
trying to repress the revolutionary move- 
ment in France, he was taken in chains to 
the Swiss frontier. Re-entering Baden, he 
was prominent in the rising under Struve 
at Staufon (24 Sept. 1848), and was with 
n Struve taken prisoner at Wehr by some 
members of the ‘ city guard ’ soon afterwards. 
Sentenced to eight years’ imprisonment, 


he was placed in the underground case- 
mates at Rostatt, and ultimately, in May 
1849, removed to Bruchsal. The revolu- 
tionary movement spread thither, and 
Blind was released by a party of armed 
citizens. The revolutionists soon established 
at Offenburg under Brentano, on 1 June 
1849, a provisional government for Baden 
and Rhenish Bavaria, and Blind was 
sent as its representative on a political 
mission to Paris. Implicated there in 
Lcdru-Rollin’s movement against Louis 
Napoleon, the president of the new French 
republic, ho was arrested on 13 June, 
sentenced to perpetual exile from France, 
and, after arbitrary imprisonment for 
two months in La Force, was conducted 
to the Belgian frontier. He was there 
joined by his wife and children. In 1852 
he was in turn exiled from Belgium, 
owing to pressure from Louis Napoleon’s 
government, and coming to England, settled 
with his family at Hampstead. 

Blind, though never naturalised, thence- 
forth made England his permanent home, 
and for more than half a century devoted 
himself without intermission to literary 
support of * nationalism ’ and democratic 
progress in Germany and elsewhere. His 
house at Hampstead became a rendezvous 
for political refugees from Europe, and 
filled a prominent place in the history 
of all advanced political movements. 
He welcomed to England Mazzini, who 
became an intimate friend, and whom ho 
introduced to Swinburne. At Garibaldi’s 
reception in London in 1864 he spoke 
on behalf of the German community. He 
entertained Ledru-Rollin, Louis Blanc, 
Karl Marx, Kinkel, and Freiligrath. It 
was his especial aim to enlist and educate 
English public opinion on behalf of the 
German revolutionary cause. In 1863-4, as 
Load of a London committee to promote 
the independence of Schleswig-Holstein, 
he acted as intermediary between the 
leaders of the Schleswig Diet and the 
English foreign office. An ardent champion 
of Polish freedom, ho was in com- 
munication with the revolutionary 
government at Warsaw during 1863, and 
in lectures which he delivered throughout 
England and Scotland denounced Russia’s 
oppression of the Poles. His pen was 
active in support of the North during 
the American civil war, of Germany 
during the Franco-German war, 1870-1, of 
Greece in her various disputes with Turkey, 
and of Japan in her war with Russia w 
1904. For his services to Greece he yw 
decorated by King George of Greece with 
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the order of St. Andrew. He also 
strenuously advocated the claims to 
independence of the Egyptian nationalists 
from 1882 onwards, and of the Transvaal 
Boers from 1878 till his death. 

Apart from current politics. Blind wrote 
much on history and on German and Indian 
mythology, contributing to leading reviews 
in England, Germany, America, and 
Italy. Among his bettor known articles 
were biographical studios of Preiligrath, 
Lcdru-Rollin, and the Hungarian states- 
man, Francis Beak, * Zur Geschichte 
dor republilmnischeu Partoi in England* 
(Berlin, 1873), and ‘ Fire-Burial among 
our Germanic Forofatbors* (1875), which 
were reprinted in pamphlet form. To his 
advocacy was duo the foundation of a 
memorial to Feuerbach Llxc philosopher 
at Landshut, and the oroction oi moim- 
ments to Hans Saohs, tho cobbler baid of 
Nuremberg, and 'o Walthor von der 
Vogolweido at Bozon in 1877. 

Blind Hi^'d at Hampstead on 31 Atay 
190/. ,uid was cremated at Gohlcr's 
Green. Ho married about 1849 Friedorike 
Ettlingcr, tJio uddow of a miTchant 
named Cohen, by whom he had ono 
son, Rudolf Blind, an artist, and ono 
daughter. Malitildo Blind [q. v. Suppl. 1] 
was his step-daughb r ; Fenlinand Cohen 
Blind, who attempted Bismarok's life in 
Unier den Linden on 7 Alay 1866, and 
then committed suicide in prison, was his 
step-son. 

A bust of Karl Blind is in the possession 
of his daughter, Ottilie Hancock. 

[The Times, 1 June 1907 ; lllustriorte 
Zeitung, 6 Sept. 1906 (with portrait) ; 
Vapereau, JDictioiinairc dos Contomporaios ; 
Men and Women of the Time, 1899 ; Eugeno 
Oswald, Reminiscences of a Busy Life, 1911 ; 
Hans Blum, Die Deutsche Revolution ; 
Brockhaus, Convcrsatioiis-Lexicon ; autobio- 
graphical articles on the years 1848-9 by 
Blind in the Coinhill Alagazinc, 1898-9.] 

8. E. F. 

BLOOMFIELD, GEORGIANA, Lady 
(1822-1905), author, born on 13 April 1822 
at 61 Portland Place, London, was sixteenth 
and youngest child of Thomas Henry 
Liddell, iirat Baron Ravonsworth, by his 
wife Marion Susannah, daughter of John 
Simpson of Bradley Hall, oo. Durham. She 
was educated at home, and in December 
1841 became maid of honour to Queen 
Victoria, resigning in July 1845. On 
4 Sept. 1845, at Lanesley church, co. 
Dnihain* she married John Arthur Douglas, 
second Baron Bloomfield [q. v.], and ac- 
companied her husband on bis diplomatic 


missions, going at first to St. Petersburg, 
thence to Berhn (1851-60), and to Vienna 
(1861-71). There were no children of 
the marriage, and after her husband’s 
death at his residence, Newport, co. 
Tipperary, in 1879, Lady Koomfield settled 
at Shrivenham, in Berkshire, to be near her 
sister, Jane Elizabeth, widow of tho sixth 
Viscount Barrington. When Lady Barring- 
ton died on 22 March 1883, Lady Bloomfield 
removed to Bramfield House, about two 
miles from Hortfonl. Here she exercised 
mucli hospitality and interested herself in 
tho affairs of the village. 

In 1883 slu» published ‘ Rominisoences of 
Court and Diplomatic Life* (2 vols.), *a 
coasfani ripple of interesting anecdote,* as 
Augustus J C. Hare doseribed Lady Bloom- 
fioJd’s ennver alion (of. Stnry of *My Life, 
190<b vt>l. VI She edited in 1884 a 
‘ Alenioir >f Ek'njaniin, Loid Bloomfield * 
fq. V.], her father- in -law, in 2 yolumes. 
Ifei last work, ‘ Gleanings of a Long Life * 

{ 1902), colleclod extracts from her favourite 
books. 

Lady Bloomfield, a ' grand dame ’ of an 
old scliool, kept up her friendship with 
Queen Victoria anef lier family, and de- 
lighted in social interoourso with all classm. 
While deeply religious on old, low church 
lines, she was tolerant and charitable. 
She founded in 1874 tho Trained Nurses’ 
Tbiuuity Fund, and built and endowed alms- 
houses on her husband's estate near New- 
port, CO. Tipperary. She sketched well in 
water-colours, and her sketches formed a 
sort of diary of her journeys. She was 
an accomplisbed musician, playing the 
organ ; was a good billiard player, and an 
excellent gardener. 

She died, after a long illness, at Bramfiold 
House on 21 Alay 1905, and was buried in 
the family mausoleum beside her husband 
in the churchyard of Borrisnafamey, King’s 
County, Ireland. 

[Lady Bloomfield’s Rcminiscenoes of Court 
and Diplomatic Life, 1 883 ; The Times, 23 l^ay 
1905 ; Allibone, Diet, of Eng. Lit., Suppl. 1 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1907 ; private information.] 

BLOUET, LEON PAUL (‘Max 
O’Rell’) (1848-1903), humorous writer, 
bom in Brittany on 2 March 1848 and 
educated in Paris, served as a cavalry 
ofdcer in the Franco-German war, was 
captured at Sedan, set at liberty early in 
1871, and severely wounded in the second 
siege of Paris. In 1872 (having been retired 
on account of his wound) he came to Eng- ^ 
land as correspondent to several French * 
papers, and four years later became French 
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master at Stw Paul's sohool, wrote several 
manuals and edited texts, in 1887, under 
Uie pseudonym of ‘ Max O'Bell,’ wMoh he 
pOTmanently adopted, he dedicated to John 
Bull his ‘ John Bull ot son lie,’ a vivacious 
picture of English eccentricities and racial 
ohanBboteristics. It was translated by his | 
English wife (bom Bartlett) and acMeved I 
a success so rapid as to determine the | 
writer to abandon his teaching career, 
successful as it had hitherto proved, for 
one of popular writing and lecturing. There 
flowed from his pen in rapid succession 
^John Bull’s Womankind’ (1884), ‘The 
Dear Neighbours ’ (1885), ‘ Friend Mac- 
donald ’ (1887), ‘ Drat the Boys ’ (1886), in 
collaboration with Georges Petilleau, ‘ John 
Bull, Junior’ (1889), * Jonathan and his 
Continent’ (1889), ‘A Frenchman in 
America ' (1891), ‘ John Bull and Go.’ (1894), 

‘ Woman and Artist ’ (dedicated to his wife, 
1900), ‘ Her Royal Highness Woman ’ (dedi- 
cated *to the nicest lit lie woman in the 
world,’ 1001), ‘ Between Ourselves * (1902), 
and ‘Rambles in Womanland’ (1903). All 
of these were ant ill cn originally in IVench 
and were produced almost simultaneously in 
English. Many were translated into other 
languages. In 1887 and 1890 he lectured 
in America; in 1893 with his wife and 
daughter he made a round of the English 
colonies, his readiness as a speaker and 
lecturer ensuring him a welcome every- 
where from people who like to sec their 
foibles presented in a humorous light. In 1 
1902 ho settled in the Cliamps Elys^es ’ 
quarter of Pans as correspondent ot the | 
* New York Journal ’ and wrote in the | 
French ‘Figaro’ in support of the entente 
cordkde between Englana and France. He 
died pf cancer in the stomach at 9 Rue ' 
Freyoinot on 25 May 1903, and w^os buiied 
in ihe church of St. PieiTe de Cliaillot. A I 
tokrant, shrewd, and on the whole impartial 
observer, on lines inherited from Voltaire*, 
About, Tainc, and Jules Verne, Blouet mixed 
a good deal of flattery with his smart and 
witty banter, and with the leverage thus 
gained was able now and again to tell an 
unpalatable truth, not entirely without 
effect. 

[The I'imes, 26 May 1903 ; lllustr. Lond. 
Ne^v, 30 May 1903 (portrait) ; Nouveau 
Larouase ; Men and .Women of the Time ; 
Blouot’s works.] T. S. 

BLOUNT, Sir EDWARD CHARLES, 
K.C.B. (1809-1905), Paris l^aaker and 
promoter ot French railways, bom on 
16 March 1809 at the family seat, Bellamour, 
near Rugeley, Staffordshire, was second 
eon of Edward Blount (1769-1843) by his 


wife Frances (d. 1859), daughter of Franou 
Wright of Fitzwalters, Ess^ The Blount 
family, the head of which was settled at 
Sodington, Worcesteishire, and at Mawley, 
Shropshire, was a staunohly cathofio 
house of ancient linea^. The father, who 
was second son of Sir Edward Blount, 
sixth baronet, of Mawley Hall, was active 
in the agitation for catholic emandpationf 
was secretory of the Catholic Association, 
joined with Daniel O’Connell in founding 
tho Provincial Bank of Ireland, and was 
whig M.P. for Steyning, Sussex, in the 
unreformed parliaments of 1830 and 1831, 

Of Edward Blount’s four brothers, none 
of whom married, Walter Aston, the eldest 
(1807-1894), was darenoeux kixig of arms. 

I In spite of the catholic fervour of the 
family, Blount was sent as a. child to the 
neighbouring grammar school of Rugeley, 
of which the vicar was masW. At home 
at Bellamour he gained a useful knowledge 
of French from Father Malvoisin, an 
hnigri priest. In 1819 be went to St. 
M^iry’s Allege at Oscott near Birmingham. 
There he stayed until 1827. 

After a short experience of commercial 
life in the London office of the Provincial 
Bank ot Ireland, he entered the home office. 
Through his father’s influence he went 
much in youth into whig society, and occa- 
sionally attended tho breakfast parties 
at Holland House. In the autumn of 
1829, the first Lord Granville, British 
ambassador in Paris, appointed him on 
attach6 to the Paris embassy. Next 
year he was transferred to the consulate at 
Rome At Rome ho made the acquaint- 
ance of (‘aidinaN Weld and Wiseman; 
and at the palace of Queen Hortense 
ho first met her son, the future 
Napoleon HI. In 1831 ho left Rome to 
join the Paris banking firm of Callaghan 
& Co. With his father’s help, he soon 
started the bank of Edward Blount, P^re et 
Fils, at No. 7 Rue Laffitte. The business 
proved successful, and he afterwards joined 
Charles Laffitte (nephew of the finmiaier 
and statesman, Jacques Laffitte) in forming 
tho now firm of Charles Laffitte, Blount 
& Co., Rue Basse du Rempart. 

Meanwhile Blount mainly devoted his 
energies to the promotion of railway enter- 
prise in France. In 1^6 France had 
only one short line between Strassbuig 
and Bale. In 1838 the French govern- 
ment’s bill for the construction ox seven 
great trunk-lines under the control of the 
state was defeated, and the way thrown 
open to private enterprise. 
offered M. Dufaure, then minister of 
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public works, to oonstraot a line from threatened to besiejn Paris, he sent ' his 
Paris to Rouen, proposing to raise 600,0001. wife and family to England, but remained 
in England and the same amount in in the capital with his son Aston thiou^ 
^ance, on the minister’s undertaking to the sie^. His letters to his wife give a 
give a guarantee for the third 600,0001. The vivid picture of its horrors. Lord Lyons, 
proposal was accepted, and a company the Biiti^ ambassador, left for Tours on 
(the Chemin de fer de I’Ouest) was formed 17 Nov. and in the absence of alltheoffioialB 
by Blount, who became chairman. The of the Eng^h embassy Blount took 
directors were half French and half Eng< charge of British interests, Wng on 24 Jan. 
lish; capitalists who aided the venture 1871 formally appointed British consul, 
included Baron Jamc3 Rothschild and During the siege, and especially at its 
Lord Ovcrstono. The law authorising close, he with (Sir) Richard Watlaoe and 
Blount’s firm to construct the railway Dr. Alan Herb^ distributed the mon^ 
from Paris to Rouen was signed by King and food contributed in England to rriieve 
Louis Philippe on 16 July 1840. The the besieged. He dined with Bismardc at' 
line, whidh was designed by Joseph Versailles after the fall of the city, and left lor 
Locke fq. v.], with Thomas Brassey as London at the end of March 1871. He was 
contractor, was opened on 0 May 1843. convinced that England should have come 
To gain a thorough knowledge of railway ' to the rescue of France, and he expressed 
management, Blount learned engine-driving, his views -with frankness, {when on his 
speuGung four months on the London and arrival in England he breakfasted vnth 
North Western railway. Mr. Buddicom, Gladstone, the prime minist^. Lord 
the locomotive manager of the L. and Granville, the foreign minister, .being a 
N.W.lt. at Liverpool, brought over fifty follow guest (of. The Times, 16 March IWS), 
Enghsh drivers for the Iwnoh railway. For his services he was made C.B. on 
which prospered from the first. Blount 13 March 1871, becoming K.C.B. (civil) on 
remained ciiakmon for tliirty years, With 2 June 1878. He was also a commander 
his partner, Laffitte, Blount next con- of the legion of honour, 
stmeted in 1845 the line from Amiens to In 1894 Blount resigned the ohainnan- 
Boulogne by way of Abbeville and Neuf- ship of the Chemin de fer de l*Oaqiit. 
oh&tel, and subsequently (1852-3) he was A popular amtation condemned as a mili- 
administrator of the linos from Lyons lo^vtary peril the control by a foreigner of 
Avignon, and between Lyons, M&oon and the radlways of the country. The French 
Geneva. TOvemment handsomely acknowledged 

To King Louis Philippe, who gave Blount’s services, and his fdlow direotors 
Blount every enoouragement, ho professed elected him honorary president. He long 
deep attachment, and on the outbreak of maintained his position in En gliah aM 
the revolution of 1848, he helped members French society in Paris, and was for many 
of the royal family to escape to England, years president of the British 'tihamber of 
The revolution caused the failure of his oommeroe there. Hja finau"!”-! interests 
bank, and, though the creditors were event- extended beyond franco. He was a 
ually paid in full, he had to retire to St. director among other ventures of the 
Germains to economise. With the aid of General Credit and Finanoe Oompany 
Brassey and other wealthy friends he (afterwards the Union Disoount Oempony 
started in the autumn of 1852 a third of London) and of the London Joint 
banking business under the stylo of Edward Stock Bank. Devoted to the tuif, be was 
Blount & Company at No. 7 Rue de la I largely interested in the stable of the 
Paix. The venture prospere<l. Blount | Oomto de Lagrange, on whose death in 
noted as banker to the Papal government. I 1883 he kept a small stable of his own. 
After the war of Italian indopendenoo He was a member of the French Jockey 
of 1869, and the annexation of the Papal Qub, and was reputed a good whip. 

States to the new kingdom of Italy, he had In June 1901, owing to his advanced age. 
the delioate task of arranging the transfer he retired from the presidency of his bank* 
of the financial liabilities of the Papal ing oonoem, the Sooi4t4 G4ndrale of Paris, 
States to the new Italian government, and and leaving France, was made honoravy 
tto conversion of the pap«l debt. president. He then settled at .his Sussex 

On the outbreak of the revolution in Paris home, Imberhome, East Grinstead. He 
mi 4 Sept. 1870, be wound up the affairs dicta^ his interesting reooueofiolui to 
of his Dank and transferred the business a neighbour. Dr. Stuart J. Reid, who 
to the Sod4t4 G4n4rale of Paris, of which publiimed them in 1902. 
he became president. When the Prussians He died at East Grinstead on 15 March 
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1006^ ag|ed ninety-dx, and was buried in 
the fazmly vault at the oemeteiy of St. 
FrandSyiiGSrawley, Sussex. He was a 
staunch adherent of the Boinan catholic 
church, for which community he built a 
school near Biimingham, and a church 
at East Giinstead. 

On 18 Nov. 1834 he married Gertrude 
fVances, third daughter of William Charles 
Jemingham. She died on 9 Nov. 1907. Of 
his two sons and three daughters, he was 
survived only by his younger son, Henry 
Edmund Blount. 

Two paintings of Bloimt, one by Ricart 
of Paris {cite, 1850-60), and the other by 
J. A. Vinter (1866), are at Imberhorne. 

[Recollections of Sir Edwani Blount, ed. 
Dr. Stuart J. Reid, 1902 (portrait) ; Dobrett’s 
Peerage j The Times, 16 and 20 March 1905 ; 
Men of Note in Finance and Commerce, 
1900-1 ; Athenaum. 4 Oi t. 1902.] C. W. 

BLUMENTHAL, JACQUES [JACOB] 
(1829-1908), composer of songs, born at 
Hamburg on 4 Oct. 1829, wa.s son of 
Abraham Lucias Blmuenthal. Destined 
from youth for the musical profession, he 
studied under F. W. Gnind in Hamburg and 
under 0. M. von Booklet and Seohter in 
Vienna. He entered the Paris Conserva- 
toire in 1846, studying the piano under Herz, 
and also under Hm4vy. In J1848 he settled 
in London, becoming pianist to Queen Vic- 
toria and a fashionable teacher, and was 
naturalised as a British subject. Hr pub- 
iished numerous i upitivc piano pieces and a 
very large number of songs, some of which, 
suijh as ^The Message ’ and * The Requital ’ 
(1864) and ‘We Two’ (1879), achieved a 
lasting popularity. His more ambititjus 
attempts at composition attracted no 
attention. A pianoforte trio and a ‘ Mor- 
oeau do Concert for Piano/ both early 
works, were printed ; but his published 
* Albums of Songs ’ alone represented his 
characteristic work. 

Ho died on 17 May 1008 in Clicyne Walk, 
CholHca. He married in 1868 Ix^^onio Sou- 
voroflF Gore, leaving no issue. In accord- 
ance witli his wish, his widows assigned 
the valuable copyrights of his songs to 
the Royal Society of Mubiciuns. His 
rtrait, painted in 1878 by O. F. Watts, 
A., was presented by his widow to the 
Royal College of Music. 

[Grove’s Did.; Musical World, Juno 1908; 
Musical Times, Jimc 1908 ; personal inquiry.] 

F. (\ 

BLYTHSWOOD, first Babon. [See 
Campbell, Sib Abchibald (1835-1908).] 
BODDA PYNE, Mbs. LOUISA FANNY 
(1832-1904), soprano vocalist, bom in 


London on 27 Aug. ^1832, was youngest 
daughter of George 'Pyn.e, alto Bin|[6r (1790- 
1877), and niece of James Kendnok Pyne, 
tenor singer (d 1857). She studied singing 
from a very early age under (Sir) George 
Smart, and in 18&, at the age of ten, made 
a successful appearance in publio with her 
elder sister Susan at the Queen’s Concert 
Rooms, Hanover Square. In 1847 the 
sisters performed in Paris, and in August 
1849 Louisa made her d4but on the stage 
at Boulogne as Amina in ‘ La Sonnambula.’ 
Lablache oiTered to take her to St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, but she declined because 
the engagement would have involved her 
binging on Sunday, to which she had a 
strong objection. Some years later Auber 
made her an advantageous ofier to appear 
at the Opera Comique in Paris, which she 
refused on the same grounds. Her first 
original part was Fanny in Maefarren’s 
‘Charles II,* produced at the Princess’s 
Theatre on 27 Oct. 1849. On 14 Aug. 1851 
she performed the Queen of Night in ]!£)aart’a 
* 11 Flauto magico ’ at Covent Garden, and 
during the season fulfilled many important 
oratorio and concert engagemento. In 
August 1854 she went to America with 
WiDiam Harrison (1813-1868) [q .v.], and 
was received there with great enthusiasm, 
staying through throe seasons. On her 
return to England in 1857 she went into 
partnership with Harrison, lessee of the 
Lyceum and Drury Lane Theatres, for the 
pcrfomiance of English ofwra. The Karri- 
son-I*yne enterprise was inaugurated with 
success at the Lyceum on 21 Sept. 1857, 
and was transferred to Covent Garden next 
year, where the performances continued 
each winter till 19 March 1862. No other 
undertaking of the kind lasted so long. 
Nearly a dozen now operas, by Balfe, 
Beneflict, Glover, Mellon and Wallace were 
produced, but the success of the venture 
was not maintained. Pungent, not to say 
derisive, notices in ‘ The Musical World ’ 
finally assisted to kill the enterprise. 
•Subseciuently Miss Pyne transferred her 
services to Her Majesty’s Opera House 
and the Ha^market. In 1868 she married 
Frank Bodda, the baritone singer. She 
then retired from public life and soocess- 
fully engaged in teaching in London. 
Her husband died on 14 Mwh 1892, a^ed 
sixty-nine. She received a civil list pension 
of 70/. in 1896, and died without issue 
in London on 24 March 1904. Her sister 
Susan, who married Frank H. Standing, 
a* baritone vocalist known as F. H. Oelfi, 
died in 1886. 

[Grove’s Diet, of Music; Brown aadStratton’s 
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IMct. of Musioiaiu; Musical World, 1857; oniveraity (18 Aug. 1904) Bodingtoti 
Atheneum, 26 March 1904; Musical Times, resigned his choir of Greek, and was nomi- 
Apil 1904 ; Kuhe’s Beminiscences ; H. Saze- nated vice-chancellor. In this capacity he 
Wyndham, Annals of CJovent Garden ; Hays* much to bring the university into touch 
Women of the Day, 1886.] F. C. typioial industries of Leeds, by 

BODINGTON, Sib NATHAN (1848- providing the appropriate scientifio and 
1911), vice-chdhoellor of Leeds University, technical instruction^ At the same time 
bom at Aston, Birmingham, on 29 May he always strove hard* to secure a wider 
1848, was only son in a family of one appreciation of art and literature as an 
son and one daughter of Jonathan Boding- integral part of the university course 
ton (1794-1876), miller, by his wife Anne of study. His administrative ability was 
Bedfem (1818-1894). He enter^ King generally recognised in the county, and he 
Edward’s School, Birmingham, in 1800, took an active interest in the educational 
and thence proceeded to Oxford as a scholar development of the West Biding and 
of Wadham College in 1867. Ho >\on the in archaH>logical discovery. He was a 
Hody exhibition for Creek in 187‘>, .md in zealousmember of the territorial assooiation, 
the following a first class in ' »it. hnal . a magistrate of the West Riding from 1906, 
classical scbuol. (Graduating B.A. in 1872, and president of the Leeds laferory and* 
he proceeded M A. in 1874. After hold- Philosophical Society (1898-1900). Victoria 
ing sucoessiv^-ly asn^lant mastorahips at I University conferred on him the hon. degree 
Manchester grammar school and West- ' of Litt.D. in 1895, and Aberdeen that of 
minster school, Bothu«j;t(>n was elected injLLD. in 1906. King Edward VII opened 
1876 fellow and tutor of Lincoln College, I the now university buildings at Le^s in 
ONfnrJ and lectnror at Oriel College. His June 1908, and m the following November 
fello«^s)iip was of the old kind which la|jsod conferred the honour of knighthood on 
unless its h Ider took holy orders within a Bodington. Ho died after a short illness 
fixed period. Bodington, who remained a at Headingley, Leeds, on 12 May 1911, 
layman, ceased to be a follow of Lincoln and was buried there. He married on 
in 1885 ; the ooUege elected him to an $ Aug. 1907 Eliza, daughter of Sir John 
honorary fellowship in 1898. Barran, first baronet, ot Chapel AUerton 

Meanwhile he hiul left Oxford in 1881 TT«.U Leeds. Bhe survived him without 
to become the first professor of Greek at Itssue. 

Mason College, Birmingliam. He only [The Times, and Yorkshire Post, 13 May 
retained the chair for one session, being 1911 ; the Gryphon, the Journal of the 
appointed in 1882 professor of Greek and University of Leeds, May 1911 ; private in- 
p^cipal of the Yorkshire College, Leeds, formation from Lady Bodington.] G. S. W. 
With the steady growth of the Yorkshire BODLEY, GEORGE FREDERICK 
College Bodington’s life was thenceforth (1827-1907), arohiteot, bom at Hull on 14 
identified. Founded in 1874, the college March 1827, was youngest son of WiUiam 
was exclusively concerned with science till Hulme Bodley, M.D. of Edinburgh, who 
1878, when an arts course was added to practised as a physician at Hull, by his wife 
the ourriculum and the college became a Mary Anne Hamilton. The father, who 
place of education in aU branches. In 1884 traced his descent to the family of Sir 
it was umtod with the Leeds school of Thomas Bodley [q. v.], and derived the 
medicine, and in 1887 was admitted as a con- surname from Budleigh (Bodley) Salterton 
stituent member of the Victoria University, in Devon, removed his praotioe from 
a federation of Owens College, Manchester, Hull to Brighton in his son’s youth. At 
and University College, Liverpool, wMoh Brighton young Bodley met as a boy 
had been established in 1880. From 1896 George Gilbert Scott [q. v.], then a rising 
to 1900 Bodington served as vice-chancellor arohiteot. One of Bodley’ s sisters married 
of the Victoria University, and when in Scott’s brother. Astudyof Bloxam’s*Goriiio 
1903 Manchester and Liverpool obtained Arohitecture ’ roused Bodley’s interest in 
oharters for separate universities, he actively the subject, and with his father’s per* 
promoted t^ie foundation of an independent mission he become Scott’s first pupil and 
tlniversily of Leeds. With the help of Lord went (1845-6) to reside with ms master 
mpon [q. V. Suppl. II], afterwords first in Avenue Road, Regent’s Park. The 
ohanodlor of the university, he was suooess* pupilage lasted five years and later brought 
ful in raising a fund of over 100,0001, him into association with Thomas Gamer 
which it was stipulated should be subscribed fq. v. Suppl. II], afterwards his partner* 
before the roym charter was granted. On But Gamer only joined Scott’s office in 1856, 
the inauguration of the newly constituted when Bodley was twenty-nine years of age. 
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and they were not, as is sometimes supposed) this epoch are those of the Holy Angels,^ 
oontempora^ fdlow pupils. Hoar Gross, and of St. Augustine, 

Bodley, who first e^bitod at the Royal Pendlebuiy. Outwardly the latter ohuroh 
Academy in 1854. had little opportunity of (1874) owes its effect to its giant simplicity, 
indjmndent practice before 1860. He lived It is oonstnicted on the principle of 
in ]£krley Street with his mother, and con- internal buttresses, the narrow aisles 
ducted his work, which he carried out almost being simply formed by piefcings or arch- 
sin^e-handed, at home. His first w'ork was ways in stout walls which connect the 
the addition of an aisle to a church at nave piers with the outer wall. The tracery 
Bussage in Gloucestershire for Thomas of the rich east window is an original 
Keble [q. v.], brother ol John Keblo [q. v.]. development of fourteenth-century mcdels. 
This was rapidly followed by other com- The church at Hoar Cross is an example of 
missions, of ^hich the chief were tlie generous profusion in a small compass. It 
churches of St. Michael and All Angels, was built for the Hon. Mrs. Meynell Ingram, 
Brighton ; of Stanley End, Gloucestershire ; a patron who left the architects an unstinted 
of J^ance Lynch ; St. Martin on tlie Hill, field for the display of genius. Other 
Scarborough (consecrated 1863) ; All Saints’ churches of this period ivero St. Salvador’s 
•in the same town ; All Saints’, (\imbridgc ; at Dundee, All Saints’, Cambridge 
St. Michael, Folkestone, and St. John the (opposite Jesus College), which is said to be 
Baptist, Tue Brook, Liverpool (1869). the first fruits of the combination with 
Bodley also designed in 1869 a number of (iarncr, and St. Michael's, Camden Town, 
villas at Malvern and many parsonages. a church w hich returns once more to earlier 
The representative ecclesiastical buildings Gothic inspirations, 
which Bodley produced in the decade To Bodley 's perMund activity belonged 
1860-70 may ie classed as his first subsequently the churches at Clumber and 
period, though in certain jioints of s1\le Eccleston. built respectively for the dukes 
and development they differ vastly of Newcastle and Westminster on the same 
from one another. The Brighton church munificent conditions as those prevailing 
(St. Michael) shows the first revolt of a i at Hoar Gross. These churches Bodley 
strong genius against its teacher. ‘Tired vl.uim^d his favourite works. To the 
of moul^ngs * in his pupilage, he Iutc sets s«imo category belong the Community 
himself to avoid their use and obtains an Cliurch and other builmngs for the Society 
effect with flat baniN and uncbamferc*d of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley, Oxford ; 
arches which is surprising in its vigour. The the church of the Eton Mission at Hockney 
oburch has since been ^tered b^ anotlier Wick ; Chapel Allerton, Holbeck nehr Leeds ; 
hand. St. Michael H, Scarborough, comes St. Aidan’s, Bristol ; St. Faith’.s, Brentford ; 
nearer to the method of other English Gothic churches at Homington and Warrington, 
designers. It shows the influence f»f the and that of the Holy Trinity in IVinco 
ii^nch examples of the thirteentli century, (‘onsort Road, South Kensington, 
but its details arc original and by no means Bodley rarely submit ted designs in corn- 
simple copies. petition. In 1878, to lus great disappoint- 

In 1869 Bodley and CJariier formed a ment, he failed to secure the building of 
partnership which lasted until 1898. The Truro Cathedral, wdiich foil to John Lough- 
offices of the partnership were in Gray’s borough Pearson (q. v. Suppl, I], Similarly 
Inn, first in South Square, later in Gray’s ho competed in the practically abortive 
Inn Square, but both Bodley and Garner (first) comix'tition for the cathedral at 
for many years personaUy worked out their | LiverjKiol. An award was indeed made, 
own detail drawings each in his own house at | the design of (Sir) William Emerson being 
Church Row', Hampstead. Between 1869 i premiatefi ; but the site and scheme were 
and 1884 the collaboration was as a rule so | abandoned till 1903, when a new competition 
complete that it is impossible to differentiate i was inslitutid and Bodley was appointed 
the authorship of individual works. But ' one of the assessors. He had the satisfac- 
in the later years of the union the two | tion of joining in the selection of Mr. 0. 
architects adopted methods of divided Gilbert Scott (grandson of his former 
labour and gave individual control to master), with whom he was subsequently 
separate works. On joining Gamer, Bodley, associated as consulting architect, 
by a spontaneous impulse and not by the On Ixith Oxford and Cambridge Bodley 
prompting of his partner, developed in his left bis mark. He com^ted in vain for the 
work a freer and richer style which was later Oxford ‘ Schools,’ widen were entrusted to 
in its mediaeval prototypes. The two Mr. T. G. .lackson, but the sucoesilol work 
churches most typical of their style at done by Bodley & Gamer (chiefly the latter) 
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M Magdalen College, Oxford^ was also the 
outcome of a limited competition, George 
Edmund Street [q.v.]t Mr. Basil Ohampneys, 
and Wilkinson of O^ord being the rivds. 
With his partner, too, he built the tower 
at the S.E. angle of * Tom quad ’ at Christ 
Church, and the master’s lodge at Univer- 
sity College, designing also the rcredos at 
Christ Church. At Cambridge he had the 
rare distinction of adding to King’s College 
a group of buildings to v hich his name has 
been attached, and he built the chapel 
at Queens’ College. Bodley & Garner’s 
ecclesiastical building and decoration also 
included the cathedral of Hobart Town. 
Tasmania^ the chiirehes of Si Goinininand 
Si. Saviour at Cardill ; All Saints'. \ ' i nohill ; 
All Saints', Lei' <'ster ; the Chapel 

at Woodlands. Dorset, and churches at 
Eckenswell. Uorl)ur\ SkcimaDthor})c. 
Norwood, Branksome, and Epjang. The 
firm engaged at the same time tn some 
domestic and official work, which included 
Rhf'» House, Tite Street, Chelsea (1879), 
ami the school hoard offices on the Thames 
EmbaiikiiKut (since added to). 

The dissolution oi partnership in J 898 v as 
a perfectly fi iendly separation not perhaps 
unconnected uitli Garners reception into 
the Roman church. Subsequently in 1906 
Bodley, who held several advisory appoint- 
ments to cathedral chapters — at York- 
from 1882, Peterborough from 1898, as well 
as at Exeter and Manchester — and was also 
diocesan architect tor Leicestershire, was 
invited to prepart* in conjunction with Mi. 
Henry Vaughan of Boston (Maas ) plans 
for the episcopal cathedral of SS. Peter 
and Paul, Washington, a monster church to 
seat 27,000 persons and to cost from ten to 
fifteen million dollars. Bodley was already 
well advanced in his scheme wiien his death 
took place. 

In 1882 Bodley became A.R.A., and R.A. 
in 1902. For many yeai s he held aloof from 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, but 
in 1899 he received the royal gold medal, 
was elected a fellow, and Herv<*d for two 
years on its council. In the same year he 
was appointed British reprosentalive on a 
jury to^judicato on designs for the Francis 
Joseph Jubilee Memorial Church at Vienna. 

Bodley, who in eaaly life was energetic, 
even atmotic, a good walker, a keen angler, 
and a passable cricketer, was struck down 
in middle age by a serious illness, due to 
blood poisoning oontracted in the pro- 
fessional examination of some infected 
vaults, with the result that through later 
life he was troubled with lameness. This 
disability had little efToot on liis energy. 


From Hampstead he moved in 1885 to 
Park Orescent, thence (about 1890) to 41 
Gloucester Place ; about five years later he 
took as a county home Bridgefoot House, 
Iver, Bucks, which he forsook in 1906 for 
the Manor House of Water Eaton on the 
banks of the Upper Thames, where on 
21 Oct. 1907 he died. In 1872 Bodley 
married Minna Frances, daughter of 
Thomas Reaveloy of Kinnersley Castle, 
Herefordshire, and had one son, G^rge 
Hamilton Bodley, w^ho survived him. 

Bodley fills an important position in the 
history of English ecclesiastics architecture. 
If Pugin, Scott and Street were the pioneers 
whose work went hand in hand with the 
Oxford movement in its early days, Bodley 
is their counterpart in the lost quarter of 
the nineteentli century. Between 1870 and 
1880 he and his partner stood alone as 
experts in the propriety of internal church 
decoration, and thence to the end of his life 
Bodley was justly looked upon as combin- 
ing ecclesiological knowledge with sound 
taste (especiallj in colour decoration) to a 
degree which few rivals could approach. 
A fnend of William Morris, Bume Jones, 
Madox Brow 11 and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
he seemed their collaboration (as at St. 
Mai tin’s. Scarborough) and imbibed their 
spirit. C. E. Kempe was started by 
Bodley in his career of gloss staining, and 
the depot for the sale of fabrics and deco- 
rative materials opened in Baker Street^ 
under the name of ^ Watts ’ w^as in great 
measure Bodley’s own enterprise. Many a 
church designed by other architeots gained 
its decorative completion from Bodley’s 
taste. Even Butterfield’s noble church, 
St. Alban’s. Holborn, owes to him its font- 
cover and rood. 

Among his pupils were Henry Skipwortb, 
Prof. Fr^erick M. Simpson, and Messrs. 
Edward Warren, J. N. Comper, C. R. 
Ashbee, F. Inigo Thomas, and Walter 
Tapper. Sir Robert Lorimer was also for a 
time in the office. 

Impatient of ceremonies, avoiding when 
possible even tlic stone-layings of his own 
buildings, he was yet a gracious prime war- 
den (1901-2) of the Fishmongers Company. 
Singularly deficient in oidinaiy businesB 
habits, he nevertheless contriv^ to com- 
plete in the most intricate detail a large 
number of important buildings, and though 
he observed his engagements punctually, he 
never kept a written list of appointments. 
Stories, mostly true, are told of dcetohqs 
pcncill^ on cheques, and even of aiohiteo- 
tural drawings in a bank pass-book. Someof 
his apparent negligences in coxiespondenoe 
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weieinientionaL Bodleywotild always have looted large sums for mission work. Hewae 
bis own wajr in architeoture, and if a client's select preacher at Cambridge (1892-4-6 
letters were importunate, they would receive and 1900-4-6), and lecturer in mtoral 
no ^ answer. His drawings, excellent in theology at King’s College, London, in 
their results, were not very beautiful in 1909. He also acted as examining chaplain 
themselveB, and he was no great sketcher ; to the bishop of St. Andrews from 1893 to 
but he had an unrivalled power of absorbing 1908. *He med at the College, Durham, 
and retaining tn memory the features and on 6 June 1911. He married on 25 Sej^t. 
details of any building he admired. Bodley 1864 Louisa, daughter of William Lewis, 
published in 1899 a volume of verse, largely vicar of Sedgeley, who survived him 
sonnets, neat in diction but of smaU poetic with three sons and four daughters, 
power. He was elected F.S.A. in 1885, and A miniature painted by Mrs. Boyd is in 
received the honorary degree of D.C.L. at the possession of Mrs. Hutchings, 11 
Oxford at Lord Curzon^s installation as Filey Boad, Scarborough, and a black- 
chancellor in 1907. and-white drawing % Lady Jane 

[R.I.B.A. Journal, xv. 3rd series, 13, 145, Lindsey belongs to his son, Mr. L. A. 
and xvii. 305; Builder, xciii. (1907) 447-8 Body, of the College, Durham.^ In 1911 a 
(with full list of buildings) ; Graves's Royal memorial fund was raised for the mainten- 
Aoadomy Exhibitors ; private information ance of the diocesan mission house and of 
from Mr. Edward Warren, F.S.A. ] P. W. a home of rest for mission workers among 
BODY, GEORGE (1840-1911), canon Durham miners, 
of Durham, bom at Cheriton Fitzpaine, Body combined evangelical fervour with 
Devonshire, on 7 Jan. 1840, was son of tractarian principles. Although he was a 
Josiah Body, surgeon, by his wife Mary member of the English Church Union, his 
Snell. He was educated at Blundell's sympathies were broad, and his concihatory 
school, Tiverton, from 1849 to 1857, and attitude during the church crisis concerning 
. subsequently entered St. Augustine's ritualism in 1898-9 exercised a moderating 
Missionary College, Canterbury. But his influence on the militant section of the 
intention of undertaking missionary work high church party. In addition to many 
abroad had to be abandoned owing to ill- separate sermons his published works, 
health. In 1859 he matriculated from St. w&ch were mainly devotional, included ; 
John's College, Cambridge, and graduated L * The Life of Justification,' 1871 ; 6th 
B.A. in 1862, proceeding M.A. in 1876. edit. 1884. 2. ’ The Life of Temptation,* 

^ Sul^quently he received from Durham 1873 ; 6th edit. 1885. 3. ‘ The Present 
University the degree of M.A. ad eundem State of the Departed,' 1873 ; 9th editT 
(1884) and that of hon. D.D. (1885). 1888. 4. ‘The Appearances of the Risen 
Ordained deacon in 1863 and priest the Lord,' 1889. 5. ‘The School of Calvary,’ 
follonring year, ho served successively the 1891. 6. ‘ The Guided Life,* 1893 ; new 
curaoiesof St. James, Wednesbury( 1863-5), edit. 1899. 7. ‘The Life of Love,' 1893. 

of Sedgeley (1865-7), and of Clirist Church, 8. * The Work of Grace in Paradise,' 1896. 
Wolverhampton (1867-70). In these places 9. ‘ The Soul's Pilgrimage,’ 1901. 10. ‘The 
he sot^ht to bring the teaching of the Good Shepherd,' 1910. 
tractarian movement home to the working [The Times, 6 June 1911 ; Guardian, 9 June 
clas^ and rapidly made a reputation as 1911 ; Blundcllian, Juno 1911; Eagle, Dec. 
a mission preacher. Nominated rector of 1911 ; private information.] Q. S. W. 
Kirby Misperton, Yorkshire, in 1870, he BOMPAS, WILLIAM CARPENTER 
took an active part in the parochial mission (1834-1906), bishop of "Selkirk, torn 
movement. In 1883 he was appointed on 20 Jan, 1834, at No. 11 Park Road, 

‘ ^on-missioner ’ of Durham by Bishop Regent’s Park. N.W., was fourth son of 
lightfoot, and for twenty-eight years Chules Carpenter Bompas by his wife 
carried on toitful mission work among the Mary Steele Tomkins of Broughton, Hamp- 
Dmham miners. shire. The fatW, whose family was of 

Body’s varied actiyities covered a wide French origin, was sorjeant-at-law and leader 
area. He was proctor in convocation for of the western circuit, and is said to have 
Qewland from 1880 to 1885, and for been the original of Dickens’s ' Mr. Serjeant 
Durham in 1906, vice-president of the Buzfuz.’ He died suddenly on 29 Feb. 

j Propagation of the (^spel 1844, leaving his widow with five sons and 
(1890), and warden ol the Community of three daughters poorly provided for. 
the Epiphany, Truro (1891-1905). His Educated privately, William received 
seimons were remarlmble for the dir^tness strong religious impressions, his parents 
and smeerity of their appeal, and he col- being strict though not narrow Baptists. 
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On 7 July 1860 he vas publicly baptised 
by immeraon at John Street chapel by 
Baptist Wriothesley Noel [q. y.]* 
been articled in 1862 to the solicitora 
firm ol his brother, George Cox Bompas, 
and being employed during 1867 by Messrs, 
i^hurst, Morris & Oo., he studied in his 
leisure for orders in the church of England. 
He was confirmed in 1858, ordained deacon 
in 1869, and licensed to curacies at Sutton- 
in-the-Marah, 1859-1862, New Radford, 
Nottingham, 1862-3, Holy Trinity, Louth, 
Linoolnsbire, 1863-4, and Alford, 1864-6. 

]^mpas was accepted by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society on 1 May 1865, to relieve 
Robert (afterwards archdeacon) McDonald, 
who had broken down at Fort Yr.kon on 
the Arctic circle (cf. Stock, Htit Church 
Missionary Socieiy, 1899, ii. 394). He was 
ordained priest in Paul’s, Oovent Garden, 
on 26 June 1865, by Robert Machray 
[q. V. SuppL 11], who was consecrated 
bishop ol Bupert’s Land the day before. | 
a journey of 177 days he reached 
Fort oiraphoii on the Mackenzie river on 
Christmas moriimg 1865. In duo tune liiv 
arrived at Fort Yukon in July 1860. 
Thenceforth his Ufe was a ceasoieas round 
of jou^ne^s from station to station — Ports 
Norman, Rae, Vermilion, Chipewyan, Simp- 
son, and Yukon — ^teaching the Indian and 
Esquimaux children, systematising various ^ 
Indian dialects, and sometimes acting as 
‘ public vaccinator * (CoDV, p. 131). 

In 1872 Bishop Machray created 
three new sees out of Rupert’s Land. 
Bompas was consecrated bishop of one 
of them, Athabasca, in Lambeth parish 
church on 3 May 1874, by Archbishop Tail. 
On 4 Sept. 1876 ho held a synod of his 
new diocese, consisting of one archdeacon, 
two other clergymen, two catechists, and a 
servant of the Hudson Bay Company. In 
1884 there was a further subdivision of 
Bompas’s diocese into * Athabasca,’ i.e. 
the southern part, with the Peace river 
district, and ^Mackenzie River,’ i.e. the 
northern and less civilised portion, streioh 
from the sixtieth parallel to the Arctic 
oirolo. Bompas chose the latU^r. In 
August 1886 he held the first synod of 
his new diocese at Fort Simpson. Once 
more, in 1 890, there was a di vision of 
Bompas’s diocese. The eastern portion, 
stretching to Hudson Bay eastward and 
to the Arctic regions northward, became 
* Mackenzie River,’ while to the western 
portion, which as the more remote he again 
chose for himself, Bompas gave the name 
of * Selkirk,’ subsequently altered to 
' Yukon.* » 


, The disooveiy ol gold on the Klondyke 
and the creation of Dawson Qty in 1897 
changed the character of his see. Bompas, 
who preferred itineratii^ among Indians, 
passed his closing years at Caribou Crossing, 
an important rantoad centre, whose name 
was changed to * Coroross.’ There he carried 
on a school for Indian children and built 
a church which he consecrated on 8 Aug. 
1904. In 1905 he resigned his bishopric 
and welcomed his successor (I. O. Stringer). 
Declining a pension, he desired to start a 
mission on little Salmon river, but died 
suddenly at Caroroas on 9 June 1906. With 
the exception of his visit to England for 
consecration in 1874 he remained continu- 
ously in Canada for over forty years. 

On 7 May 1874 he married his first 
cousin, Charlotte Selina, daughter of Joseph 
Cox, M.D., of l^'ishponds, Bristol, for many 
years in practice at Naples. They had no 
children. 

Bompas was author of ‘The Diocese of 
Mackenzie River* (1888) and ‘Northern 
L^hts on the Bible ’ (1892), both embodying 
his experiences and observations of travel. 
More important publications weise his 
primers and translations of portions of the 
Bible, the Prayer Book, hymns, prayers, 
&o., in Slavi (for Indians on Mackenzie 
liver), in Chipewyan, in Beaver (for Indians 
•on the Peace river), and in Tukudb (for 
the Loucheux Indians). These were pub- 
lished by the S.P.C.K. and the Able 
Society, 

Hbnby Masom Bompas (1836-1909), 
county court judge, the bishop’s yoimgest 
brother, bom on 6 April 1836, studied at 
University College, London (B.A. London 
University, 1855; M.A. 1857, mathematical 
gold medal; LL.B. 1862), proceeded to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge (5th wrangler, 
1858), and was called to the Bar by the 
Inner Temple, 1863 (bonchor, 1881 ; trea- 
surer, 1905). Like his father he joined 
the western circuit, becoming recorder of 
Poole in 1882 and of Plymouth and Devon- ' 
port in 1884. In 1891 he was appointed 
commissioner of assize for South Wales, 
and in 1896 county court judge (circuit 
No. 11), with his centre at Bradford He 
resigned shortly before his death, which took 
place in London on 5 March 1909. Ju(^ 
^mpas, who was for many years an active 
volunteer, lemaineil through life a Baptist, 
and took a keen part in denominational 
affairs. He married, at Westminster chapel, 
Rachel Henrietta, eldest daughter of itov. 
Edward White, on 20 Sept. 1867, and left 
three sons and four daugnters {The Times, 

6 March 1909). 
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[H. A. Cody, An Apostle of the North, 
Memoirs of W. G. Bompas, 1908; Robert 
Maohray, Life of Robert Maohray, D.D., 1909 ; 
E. Stock, History of Church Missionary 
Society, toIs. ii. iii., 1899 ; private informa- 
tion.] E. H. P. 

BOND, WILLIAM BENNETT (181i^ 
1006), primate of all Canada, born at Truro 
on 16 Sept. 1815, was son of John Bond, 
r, of that town, by his wife Nanny 
ett. He received his early education 
at Truro and in London. Subsequently 
emigrating to Ncu-foundland, he became 
a lay reader there, and after studydng at 
Bishop’s College, Lennoxvillc, was ordained 
deacon at Quebec in 1840 and priest in 
1^1. For two years he acted as a travelling 
missionary in the region between the 
southern shores of the St. Lawrence and 
the American frontier, his headquarters 
being at Russeltown Flats and Napierville. 
Under instructions from George Mountain 
[q. V,], bishop of Quebec, lie organised 
missions in the district, and founded 
schools in connection with the New - 
foundland school society. In 1842 he 
settled as a missionary at Lachine and in 
18^ was appointed curate of St. George’s, 
Montreal. 

Bond’s connection with this chiu’ch 
remained unbroken for thirty years. He 
succeeded to the rectory in 18G0, and during 
his incumbency the church buddings in 
Dominion f^quare were erected together 
with the school house and rectory. In the 
inauguration of Christ Church cathedral 
chapter and the diocesan synod he played 
a prominent part. In 1803 he w^as nomin- 
ate rural dean and in 1800 canon of Christ 
Church. During the campaigns of 1860 
and 1870 against the Fenian raiders Bond 
served as chaplain to the 1st Prince of 
Wales’s rifles. He became arclidcacon of 
Hoohelaga in 1870, and dean of Montreal 
in 1872. Ill 1878 the synod, recognising 
his organising capacity, elected him bishop 
of Montreal in succession to Ashton Oxen- 
den [q. v.]. Bond waived his claim to the 
title of metropoUtan of Canada, which 
had previously been associated with the 
bishopric. The higher rank passed with 
his assent to the senior bishop, John 
Medley [q. v.] of Fredericton. In 1901 
Bond’s bishopric was raised to the dignity 
of an archbishopric, and ho then assumed 
the title of metropolitan of Canada. In 
1904, on the death of Robert Machrav 
[q. V. Suppl. II], archbishop of Rupertslana, 
ho succeeded to his dignity of primate of 
all Canada. 

Bond lived to see a rapid expannon o^ 
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the Anglican church in Canada, and during 
his long episoo^te seven new bishopxios 
I were creat^. In his dealings with his 
clergy he showed broad empathies and 
sound business qualities. Without learning 
or eloquence, ho rose to eminence through 
sheer force of character. A pronounced 
low churchman, he actively oo-operated 
with nonconformists, but his conscientious 
devotion to evangelical ])rinoiples did not 
prevent his living on cordial terms with the 
Roman catholic population. Good relations 
with other denominations were fostered 
by his strenuous advocacy of temperance. 
In Montreal he strongly supported the 
cause of municipal reform and helped to 
found the Citizens’ League. He served as 
secretary of the Colonial and Continental 
Church Society Schools in Ontario (1848- 
1872) and was active in promoting the 
welfare of the Montreal Diocesan College. 
He was also president of Bishop’s 
College, Lcnnoxville, which * conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of M.A. 
in 1854 and subsequently that of D.D. 
and D.C.L. He was made JjL.D. of McGill 
University in 1870. He retained his vigour 
till the end, and died at Bishop’s Court, 
Montreal, on 9 Oet. 1900. He was buried 
there 111 the Mount Royal cemetery. In 
1841 ho married Eliza Langley (d. 1879) 
of St. John’s, Newfoundland. He left one 
son, Col. Frank Bond, and a daughter ; 
two sons and one daughter predeceased 
him. In liis memory the Archbishop Bond 
chair of New Testament literature was 
endowed at Montreal Diocesan (k)llc^, 
where there is a portrait in oils by K. 
Harris, C.M.CJ. ( 1 890). Another painting by 
E. Dyonriot (1892) is in Verdun protestont 
hospital. 

[The Times, and Montreal Gazette, 10 Oct. 
1900; Montreal T)ail,\ Witness, 9 Oet. 1900; 
(Guardian, 17 Get. 1900; Bent, Canadian 
Portrait Gallery, iii. 454; F. S. Lowndes, 
Bishops of the Day, 1 H97 ; R. Mac*hray. Life 
of Robert Maehray, 1909.] G. S. W. 

BONWICK, JAMES (1817-1906), Aus- 
tralian authoi and arcliivist, bom in London 
on 8 July 1817, was eldest son of James and 
Mary A^ Bonwick. His grandfather was 
a farmer and maltster at langfleld, Surrey. 
Educated at the Borough Road school, 
Southwark (cf. Bonwick^ account in An 
Octogenarian' a Reminiacenceaf 1902), he 
was appointed master of the British 
School at Hemel Hempstead, Hertfordshire, 
in Jime 1834, when not quite 17, and showed 
efficiency as a teacher. Dui^ 1836 ho 
was master in a large boarding-school at 
Bexley. In Juno 1837 he was appointed 
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to the BritiBh School at LiTerrooL In 
1840 he and bis wife— he married in this 
year— were chosen by the Borough Road 
school committee, aoti^ on behafi of the 
government of Van Diemen’s l^nd (now 
Tasmania), to conduct the Model School 
of Hobart Town, where they arrived on 
10 October 1841. 

Bonwick, resigning this appointment in | 
1843, opened a school on his own account. 
After eight years in Van Diemen’s Land, 
he removed to Adelaide in 1849 and started 
a school at North Adelaide. From Adelaide 
he joined in the rush to the Victorian 
goldfields la February 1862, and returning 
to Melbourne published the * Laif of a 
Gold Digger,’ and started in Oct^^her 1852 
the ‘ Gold Diggers’ Magazine,’ which proved 
a failure. For a t line he was an uusucci^ssf ul 
land agent. 

From July 1860 to Mie end of 1860 he 
wifch an efficient inspector of denomiim- 
tional -^cliools in the colony of Victoria. 
PoitjaJ ^ uudvfai*^ due to a coach accident 
on one ui his tours of inspection led to 
his resignau »n. He then took up lecturing, 
and opened n school at St. Kilda, near 
Melbourne, which he carried on until his 
permanent reluin to England in 1884. Then 
he was soon appointed archivist to the 
goveminent of New South Wales, and 
until mid‘»unimor 1902 he was actively 
employed in collectmg material for the 
official history of the colony. Two volumes 
were completed and issued (1889-94). 
After 1894 a change of plan was effected 
and the documents were printed in extenso 
under the title of ‘ l^storicol Records 
of Now South Wales.’ Seven volumes 
appeared between 1893 and 1901, bringing 
the record down to the opening years of 
Governor Macquarie’s term of oifice. 

Bonwick died at Norwood on 6 February 
1906, and was buried in the Crystal Palace 
district cemetery, Beckenliam, Kent. He 
married on 17 April 1840 Esther, daughter 
of Barnabas Beddow, a baptist minister 
of Exeter, and had three sons and two 
daughters. 

Bonwick was a voluminous writer on 
many subjects, but his contributions to 
early Australian history are alone of per- 
manent value. The most noteworthy of 
these are *The Last of the Tasmanians’ 
(1870) ; * Daily Life of the Tasmanians ’ 
(1870) ; * Curious Facts of Old Colonial 
Days * (1870) ; ‘ First Twenty Years of 
Australia * (1882) ; * Port Phillip Settle- 
ment’ (1883): ‘Romance of the Wool 
Trade’ (1887); and ‘Early Struggles of 
the Australian Press’ (1890). ‘An Ooto- 
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genarian’s Reminiscenoes ’ (1902) gives * 
complete list of his works. 

[The Times, 8 Feb. 1906; Qeographioal 
Journal, xzviL 1906; MenaeU’s Diet, of 
Australasian Biog., 1892 ; An Octogenarian’s 
Reminiscenoes, 1902 ; personal knowler^ge^ 

BOOTHBY, GUY NEWELL (1867- 
1905), novehst, bom at Glenosmond, 
Adelaide, South Australia, on 13 Oct. 1867, 
was eldest of three sons of Thomas Wilde 
Boothby, member of the South Australian 
house "of assemlJy, by his wife Mary 
Agnes, daugh<»er of Edward Hodding of 
Odstook, Salisbury, Wiltshire. His grand- 
father, Benjamin Boothby (1803-1868), a 
native of Doncaster, emigrated ^ with his 
family to South Australia in * 1853 on 
* being appointed second judge of the 
supremo court of South Australia, and was 
removed from office in 1867 by the South 
Australian parliament owing to his obiec- 
(inns to the Real Property (Torrens) Act. 
His uncle, Josiah Boothby, C.M.G., bom 
at Nottingham, was permanent under 
secretary for the government of South 
Australia from 1868 to 1880. 

About 1 874 Boothby was sent to England, 
and tccoived his education at Salisbury. 
In 1883 he returned to South Australia, 
and in 1890 became private secretary to 
Tlie mayor of Adelaide. During this period 
he devoted himself to writing plays without 
success. In October 1888 he produced a 
melodrama at the Albert Hall, Adelaide, 
entitled ‘ Falsely Accused,’ and in August 
1891 at the Theatre Royal * The Jonqudle,’ 
a piece founded upon incidents connected 
with the lYench revolution. Of a roving 
disposition, he made in 1891-2 a journey 
across Australia from north to south ; 
and in 1894 published ‘ On the Wallaby,’ 
in which he described in a lively style 
his travelling experiences. In the same 
year he settled in England, first at Cham- 
pion Hill and afterwards near Bourne- 
mouth, whore he devoted himself to 
novel-writing and occupied his leisure 
in collecting live fish and breeding horses, 
cattle, and prize dogs. He died unex- 
pectedly of influenza at his house in 
Boscombe on 26 Fob. 1905, and was buried 
in Bournemouth oemete^ 

The many stories which Boothby wrote 
at an exceptionally rapid rate during his 
last ten years were crowded with sensation, 
showed an eye for a dramatic situation, and 
enjoyed a wide vogue, but he had small 
faculty for characterisation or literary 
style. He produced in all fifty-five 
volumes. He was at his best in his earlier 
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•tudies of Austialiaa life in * A Lost 
BndeaTonr* (1895), ' Bushigrams ’ (1897)r 
and * Billy Binks, Hm, and other Stories * 
(1898). His best known novel, ‘A Bid 
for Fortune, or Dr. Nikola’s Vendetta’ | 
(1895 ; 2nd edit. 1900), first appeared as 


death, the ownetriiip of the paper passed 
to nib:. Rideout, Crompton’s nephew. 
Borthwick made an offer of purchase, wUoh 
was not accepted, and he remained editor, 
with a share in the profits and the promise 
of first offer in the event of a sale at 


a serial in the * Windsor Maga^e.* Its * Rideout’s death. Borthwick quickly 
snooess led Boothby to prolong his hero’s acquired full control of the paper, 
mysterious adventures through many sub- i Foreign affairs specially interested him. 

< -n- xr:i,^i. * I communication with 


sequent volumes, including *br. Nikola 
(1896), * Dr. Nikola’s Experiment ’ (1899), 
and * Farewell Nikola’ (1901). 

On 8 Oct. 1896 Boothby married Rose 
Alice, third daughter of William Bristowe of 
Champion Hill. She survived him with 
two daughters and one son. 

[The Times, 28 Feb. 1905 ; Athenaeum, 4Maroh 
1005; Adelaide Chronicle, 4 March 1905; 
Adelaide Advertiser, 28 March 1905 , Bourne- 
mouth Guardian, 4 March 1905; Brit. Mus. 
Oat. ; private information.] G. S. W. 

BORTHWICK, Sm ALGERNON, first 
Bahoi) Glenesk (1830>1908), proprietor 
of the ‘Morning Post,’ bom at Cambridge 
on 27 Dec. 1839, was elder son in the family 


ministers and diplomatists whose acquaint- 
ance he had made in Paris, and he main- 
tained the intimacy with Palmerston which 
his father had begun. In 1864 Borthwick 
varied his serious editorial work by joining 
Evelyn Ashley [q. v. Suppl. II], Lord 
Whamcliffe, and James Stuart Wortley 
in producing a periodical called the ‘ Owl.’ 
The exporiment, which ran on somewhat 
frivolous lines, was a forerunner of ^society ’ 
journalism. The writers dealt freely and 
anon 3 rmously with private and personal 
matters. Amongst the many regular or 
occasional contributors were Lord Hough- 
ton, Vernal Osborne, Sir Henry Drummond 


of two sons and a daughter of Peter i Wolff, Sir George Trevelyan, and Mr. Gib- 
•D.-L 1 — r.. -1 ..a.-i. son Bowles. Thc paper Only appeared when 

the editors founcl it oonvcment>-«uflually 
once a fortnight during the summer, and 
the profits were spent mainly on dinners. 
In an early number an imaginary letter from 
M. Mooquard, secretary to Napoleon III, 

' drew from him an official repudiation. 

' The comments on foreign politics usually 
mingled gravity with caricature. The 
I ‘ Owi,’ which proved unexpectedly success- 
I ful, lived for six years, and only died in 


Borthwick [q. v.], editor of the ‘ Morning 
Post,’ who belonged to a Mdloihian branch 
of the ancient Borthwick family of Sel- 
kirkshire. £bs mother was Margaret 
(d. 1864), daughter of John Colville of 
Ewart, Northumberland. After education 
at a school in Paris and at King’s College 
School, London, Algernon in Sept. 
before he was twenty, was sent to Paris 
as foreign correspondent of the * Morning 
Post.’ The finances of the paper were at 
a low ebb and compelled the utmost eco- 


- 1870, when Borthwick was deprived of 

nomy. Algernon s work w’as controlled by f the leiBure necessary to its conduct, 
his father, but ho quickly proved himself In 1872 Borthwick, wliile retaining full 
a journalist of ability and resourre. He dinction of the ‘Morning Post’ and main , 
witnessed the coup of 1851, and gained I taining and extending in the paper’s 
acwss to the Emperor Napoleon 111 interest bis interviews with leading men 
^d the leading public men in Paris. ; at home and abroad, installed Sir William 
His later letters were wrarmly praised , Hardman (d. 1890) in his place of 


by Lord Palmerston, whose intimate 
connection with the ‘Morning Post* was 
a matter of common knowledge and 
who, after reading One of Algernon’s 
letters, declared that the young corre- 
spondent was the only man — besides him- 
self — fit to be foreign secretary. On the 
death of Algernon’^ father on 18 Dec. 1852 
the proprietor, Mr. Crompton, ap{>ointed 
Algernon, then twenty-two, his father’s 
successor as editor. The ensuing years 
were full of labour and anxiety. Great 
efforts were neodcnl to render the paper 
secure and profitable : and upon Algernon 
devolved the care of his mother and her 
younger children. In 1868, on Crompton’s 


working editor of thc ‘Morning Post.’ 
In 1876, on the death of Rideout the 
proprietor, with tlie aid of a loan which 
ho was able in a few years to repay, he 
became the owner. Although the paper 
was producing a good income, he in 1881» 
against the sidvice of his friends and with 
personal misgivings, reduced the price from 
3d. td Id. In event he was amply 
justified. At the end of seven years the 
revenue had been multiplied tenfold. 

Meanwhile Borthwick was playing ft 
promuent part in public life. With the 
family of Napoleon III, Bkirthwick con- 
tinued intimate relations after the fftU 
of the Empire, and he was a very active 
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promoter in 1879 of the eoheme to ereot 
ft statue in Westminster Abbey as a 
memorial to the Frinoe Imperial. Owing 
to opposition in Parliament the statue 
was eventually placed in St Georg’s 
Chapel, Windsor. At the general election 
of 1880 he stood unsuccessfuUy as a con- 
servative for his father’s former constitu- 
ency at Evesham. He was knighted on the 
resignation of Lord Beaconsfield’s govern- 
ment in April 1880. 

On 19 April 1883, on the occasion of 
unveiling l^rd Beaconsfield’s statue at 
Westminster on the second anniversary of 
his death, an article in the < Morning Post’ 
inaugurated the demotion of that da^ to an 
annual national (olobration of thu states- 
man’s memory. Borthwick also claimed 
that the PrimroF.t' League, the details of 
which Sir Henry Drummond Wolff [q. v. 

W l II,] doYibod, owrd its first suggestion 
e ‘Morning Post.* Borthwick never 
ceased to take a prominent part in the con- 
du< ^ ’ll If ague. When the ^ onstitu( qcics 
were naiianged alter the Redistribution 
Act (1885) Hoithwick, an ho had paid 
special att^'ntion to ooiiservativo organisa- 
tion in Chelsea, became conservative 
candidate for South Kensington, and wm 
returned by a majority of over 2000 in 
Novcmlier. His majority was increased 
next yeai. and he was unopposed in 1892. 
In the House of Gommons he played 
no conspicuous part. His most success- 
ful achievement was in 1888, when he 
carried a measure amending the law of 
hbel in the mterest of newspaper 
editors. The political question to which 
he attached most importance was that of 
tariff reform, which was known while 
he was in the House of Commons as 
‘fiur trade.’ The ‘Morning Post’ had 
always opposed free trade from the days 
when it supported Lord George Benimck 
in 1846, and Borthwick never wavered 
in his convictions. He altachod himseli 
closely to Lord Randolph Churchill, whose 
fortunes he never forsook, and whose fall 
he always deplored. But he had entered 
Parliament at a time of life (fifty-five) when 
it was hardly possible to succeed. Li 1887 
he was created a baronet on the occasion 
of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, and in 1895 
he retired from the House of Commons 
on being raised to the peerage as Baron 
Glenesk. At the same time he made 
over ike control of the ‘ Morning Post ’ to 
his only iton, Oliver. 

Glenesk’s social position grew with tbe 
prosperity of his paper. In 1870 he 
nad ma^ed Alice, younger daughter of 


8^oma8 Henry Lister [q. v.] of Armitage 
Park, Staffordshire. Her mother, Lady 
Maria Theresa, was daughter of George 
Villiers and aister of George William 
VilJiera, fourth earl of Clarendon [q. v.] ; 
she married after Lister’s death Sir George 
Oomewall Lewis [q. v.] [see Libwis, Lady 
Mabia Theresa]. Her two daughters were 
brought up among prominent and interest- 
ing people, and the elder, Maria Theresa, 
was first wife of Sir William Harcourt 
[q. V. Suppl. TI], who was ilius Borthwick’s 
brother-inJaA^ and became a close friend. 
Borihwick's wife proved, in spite of bad 
health, a celebiated hostobs. Their first 
house was in Eaton Plnoo (1871-84). In 
1884 ibey moved to 139 Piccadilly (rebuilt 
on the site ot N^hat was once Loid Byron’s 
house). IVo years later they bought a 
house on Hampstead Heath ; aiyi they 
long lented Invcrcauld and Glen Miiiok 
m Scotland, where in the autumn they 
eamo into close relations with Queen 
Victoria at Balmoral and evchanged visits 
with her and other members of the royal 
family. Finally they bought the CMteau 
St. Michel at Cannes. In 1898 Ladv 
Glenesk died at Cannes, and Lord Glenesk’s 
activitv was afterwards much diminished. 
A further calamity befell him in the death 
op 23 March 1^5 of his son Oliver 
(1873-1906), who had controlled the 
‘Morning Post’ since 1895, had tem- 
porarily edited it Jan.- Juno 1895, and had 
exhibited remarkable abibty ns a journalist 
and great powers of imtiative and organisa- 
tion. On his son’s death Lord Glenesk, then 
in his seventy-fifth year, went back to work 
in the office for his few i emaining years. He 
died in his house in Piccadilly on 24 Nov. 
1908, and was buried near his wife at Hamp- 
stead. His only other child, Lilias Man^et 
Frances, married in 1893 Seymour ]&nry 
Bathurst, seventh Earl Bathurst, and to her 
was bequeathed, with his other property, 
the possession of the ‘ Morning Post.’ A 
portrait in oils of Borthwick before his ele- 
vation to the peerage vas painted by Carlo 
Pellegrini [q. v,], ‘Ape’ ot ‘Vanity Fair.’ 

Glenesk was always keenly interested 
in theatrical matters, and had a wide 
acquaintance amongst actors and actresses 
(of. The Bancrofts, 1909, pp. 312 sq.). He 
was a prominent member of the Garrick 
Club. Ho was closely associated, too, with 
many public and charitable institutions. 
In 1885 he succeeded Lord Houghton as 
president of the Newspaper Press Fond, 
to which he was a generous benefactor. 
He was also a liberal supporter, of the 
Newspaper Benevolent Araooiation, the 
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PteM dub, the Institute of Joumalists, 
and the Qallery Lo<^ of Freemasons. 
He raised the Qhelsea Hospital for Women 
out of difficulty and debt, and became presi- 
dent of the institation in 1905, after serving 
en the board for twenty-two years, during 
half of which he was chairman. His son 
Oliver founded in 1897, with the help of 
readers of the * Morning Post,* the * Morning 
Post* Embankment Home in Milbank Street 
for the relief of destitute men willing to 
work but out of employment. In 1903 the 
institution was moved to new premises in 
New Kent J^ad. Glenesk gave much aid to 
the charity, which after its founder’s death 
was continued as a memorial of him and 
was named the Oliver Borthwick Memorial 
* Morning Post * Embankment Home. 

[Lord Glenesk and the Morning Post, by the 
present writer, 1910.] B. L. 

BOSWELL, JOHN JAMES (1835-1908), 
major-general, son of Dr. John James 
BosweU of the East India Company’s 
Bengal medical service by his wife Anna 
Mary, daughter of Andrew Moffat Wellwood, 
was l^m at Edinburgh on 27 Sept. 1835. 
He was educated at the West Academy, 
Jedburgh, and at the Academy, Edinburgh. 
Boswell entered the Bengal army as 
ensign on 10 Aug. 1852, and becoming 
lieutenant on 23 Nov. 1856, joined the 3rd 
Punjab infantry on field service in the 
Mceranzai Valley in Dec. 1856. In June 
1857, on the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny, 
he proceeded in command of a detachment 
of the 3rd and 0th Punjab infantry to 
join the movable column under John 
Nicholson [q. v.] at Amritsar. Accom- 
panying the column on its forced march 
of forty-four miles to Gurdaspore, he 
commanded the native infantry in the 
actions with Sialkot mutineers on 12 
and 16 July at Trimmu Ghat, and for 
his service there he received the medal. 
With his regiment he joined General Sir 
Sydney John Cotton’s field foroe in 1858 
in the expedition to Siitana over the 
Eusofzai border in the north-west to root 
out a colony of fanatics and rebel sepoys. 
Promoted captain on 10 Aug. 1864, he took 
part in the Hazara campaign of 1868, and 
was engaged with Colonel Keyes’s foroe 
against the Bezotis in Feb. 1869, receiving 
the North-West frontier medal with clasp. 
He became major on 10 Aug. 1872, and 
lieut.-oolonel on 10 Aug. 1878. Boswell 
attended the Delhi durter (1 Jan. 1877), 
when Queen Victoria was proclaimed 
EmpreM of India, and received the 
Kaiser-i-BQnd medal. Throughout the 
Afghan war of 1878*^80 he commanded 


the 2nd Sikh infantry, and was msent . 
in the battle of Ahmed Khel (19 April 
1880), being mentioned in despatches. 
He was also at the engagement at Una 
near Ghazni (23 April) under Sir Donald 
Stewart [q. v. Suppl. 1]. Subsequently he 
accompanied Sir Frederick (afterwards 
Lord) Roberts on the march to Kandahar 
and was present at the battle of Kandahar, 
being mentioned in despatches and receiving 
the medal with two clasps and bronze 
decoration. He was made C.B. on 28 Feb. 
1881, and colonel on 10 Aug. 1882. He re- 
tired as honorary major-general, 1 May 1885, 
and was appointed J.P. for Roxburghshire. 
He died at Damlee, Melrose, on 9 Oot. 1908, 
and was buried at Greyfriars, Edinburgh. 
He married in 1860 Esther, daughter 
of John Elliot, solicitor, Jedburgh. She 
survived him without Issue. 

[The Timos, 10 Oot. 1008 ; Hart’s Army list ; 
H. B. Hanna, The Second Afghan War, 1010, 
vol. iii. ; Sydney John Cotton’s Nine Yean 
on the North-West Frontier, 1868; private 
information.] H. M. V. 

BOSWORTH SMITH, REGINALD 
(1839-1908), biographer and schoolmaster. 
[See Smith, Reoinalb Boswobtu.] 

BOUCHERETT, EMILIA JESSIE 
(1825-1905), advocate of women’s progress, 
bom in November 1825 at Willingham, near 
Market Rasen, Lincolnshire, was youngest 
child of Ayscoghe Boucherett (1791-1857) 
(third of the name) by his wife Louisa, 
daughter of Frederick John Pigou oi 
Dartford, Kent. The father, who was 
high sherii! of Lincolnshire in 1820, and 
published 'A Few Observations on Com, 
Currency, Ac., with a Plan for promoting 
the Interests of Agriculture’ (1840), de- 
scended from Mathew Boucheret, a F^nch- 
man who was naturalised in tlds country 
in 1644 and became lord of the manor at 
Willingham. Hiat property remained** in 
the possession of his issue until its extinc- 
tion. An elder sister, Louisa (1821-1895), 
a pioneer of the movement for boarding out 
pauper children, succeeded to the family 
estates on the death unmarried in 1877 of 
her only surviving brother, Henry Robert, 
high sheriff of X^icolnsbire in 1866. On 
Louisa’s death in 1895 the property passed 
to Emilia Jessie, the lost of the faimly. 

Jessie was educated at the school m 
the four Miss Byerleys (daughters of Joslah 
Wed^ood’s relative and partner, ThomM 
Byerley) at Avonbank, Stratford-on-Atoii# 
where Mrs. Gaskell had been a pajpil A 
lover of the country and a bold rider to * 
hounds, Miss Boindiereit at the same time 
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Anewrl 

I's Joumal’ (foaflded Mftrch 1858) 
led her to ooneider means of ^Tiding 
profitable employment for eduoateid women. 
Coming to l^ndon in June 1859, she, in 
^nership with Adelaide Ann Prooter 
J ana Barbara Leigh Smith (Madame 
diohon) [o. v. Suppl. I], founded in 1860 
the Socie^ for the mmotion of Employ- 
ment of Women. When John Stuart Mill 


entered parliament in 1865, and urged the 
extension of the franchise to women, Jessie 
Boucherett organised a committee of which 
Harriet Martineau, Frances Power Cobbe, 
Mary Somerville, and others were members, 
to present the tot petition on the subject 
to parliament in 186i6. The same year she 
founded and edited the ‘Englishwoman’s 
Review ’ (with which the earher ‘Journal* 
was amalgamated). She retired from the 
editorship in January 1871, but continued 
to support it until her death. 

A strong conservative, and one of the 
founders of the Freedom of Labour Defence 


Lea^e, she urged the return of the people 
to tuc land, and advocated poultry and pig 
larmnig as occupations for educated women. 
She also starts a middle-class school in 
London for training young women as book- 
keepers, clerks, and cashiers. She died^n 
18 Oct. 1905 at North Willingham, and was 
I allied there. 


Besides contributions on manorial history 
and on women’s work and culture to the 
‘ Englishwoman’s Review,’ she wrote articles 
on iiidustrinl women for the ‘Edinburgh 
Review ’ ( J 859) ; on the condition of women 
m Fiance for the ‘ Contemporary Review ’ 
(May 1867 ; republished 1868) ; and on 
‘Provision for Superfluous Women’ for 
Josephine Butler’s * Essays * (1868). 

IThe Times, 21 Oct. 1905 ; Burke’s I.anded 
Gentry; Englishwoman’s Review, passim; 
Helen Blackburn’s Woman’s Suffrage (with 
portrait) ; Madame Belloc’s Essays on Woman’s 
Work, 1866; Hays, Women of the Day. 1886.] 

C. F. S. 


, J^UOmX)N, GEORGE HENRY (1833- 
^y06), painter and illustrator, was bom on 
u- * ’ at a village near Norwich where 
pw lather, William Boughton, was occupied 
m farming. Taken by his parents to 
1834, he was educated at the 
High School, Albany, New York. At an 
any ago he began painting without any 
*^^®**, and won euooeiB by the 
S his Pioture *The Wa^arer* 

^ Exhibition in 
in ^ ^ months 


York madt his next success with * Winter 
Twilight,’ exhibited In 1868 at the 
York Academy of Design. In 1860 he went 
to Paris, not enterin|; on any regular course 
of study, but reoemim much help from 
Edward May, a pupil of Ooutum, and 
afterwards from Edouard !E¥6re. After 
worldng for two years in France, he started 
on his homeward journey, but made a halt 
in London, and finally settled there for 
tbo rest of his career. In 1862 and 1863 
he exhibited two pictures each year at the 
British Institution. To the Royal Academy 
in 1863 he contributed ‘ Through the Fields * 
and ‘Hop-pickers returning’; and from 
this year till his death never failed to* 
exhibit annually, sending eighty-seven 
piotures in alL fie became an associate 
of the Royal Academy in 18^9, and a full 
member in 1896. In 1879 he was elected 
a member of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water-colour. Never attempting any^ 
thing beyond his range, Boughton brought 
his freshness of imagination to bear on 
a variety of themes, noteworthy always 
for their delicate poetry and touch of 
sentiment. Whether grave or gay, imagina- 
tive or seriously didactic, he stamped his 
work with a personal and original touch. 
Two classes of subject he made peculiarly 
his own: the one, scenes of peasant life 
and quaint costume in Bnttany and 
Holland ; the other, New England history 
and romance in the puritan days of Evange- 
line and Hester Prynne. His ‘ Weeding the 
Pavement* (1882) is in the Tate Gallery ; 
‘The Road to Camelot * (1898) in the 
Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool; and ‘A 
Dutch Ferry* (1883) in the Whitworth 
Institute, Manchester. Other of his more 
important works are * The Waning of the 
Honeymoon’ (1878); ‘Hester Prynne* 
( 1881 ); ‘ Muiden, N. HoUand ’; ‘ An Exchange 
of Greetings* (1882); ‘Milton visited by 
Andrew MarveU’ (1886); ‘Golden After^ 
noon, the Isle of Wight * (1888, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York) ; ‘ After 
Midnight Mass, 15th Century * (1897) ; and 
*^lken the Dead Leaves Fall’ (1898, 
Municipal Gallery, Rome). 

Boughton also made a name aa an 
illustrator ; and his water-colours, pastels, 
and black-and-white drawii^s were remark- 
able for their fine quality. Among booka 
which he illustrated were * Rip Van Winkk * 
( 1893),and, for the Grolier Gub of New York, 
Irving’s 'Knickerbocker History* ( 1886 ) 
and Hawthorne’s ' Scarlet - Letter/ His 
' Sketching Rambles in Holland ’ ( 1886 ) ia 
noteworthy not only for its illiistmtiiM» 
by ]^ughton an(| his fellow-traveOer, 
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Edwin Austin Abbey [q. v. Suppl. XTIi but 
for the TividnesB and onarm of its narra- 
tive. Boughton also contributed short 
stories, from time to time, to * Harper’s 
Magazine ’ and the ' Pall MaU Magazine,* 
and for the ‘ Studio * (xxx. 1904) he wrote 
an interesting article on his friend Whist- 
ler, under the title of ‘A Few of the 
Various Whistlers I have knoi^n.* 

Boughton died on 19 Jan. 1905, from 
heart disease, at his residence. West House, 
Campden Hill, which had boon built for 
him by his friend, Mr. Norman Shaw. 
He was cremated at Goldcr’s Green, where 
his ashes are deposited. An exliibition of 
his remaining works was held at the 
Leicester Galleries in 1905 (Catalogue with 
prefatory note by A. L. Baldry). 

On 9 Feb. 1865 ho married Katherine 
Louisa, daughter of Thomas Cullen, M.D. 
A portrait of him by John Pettio [q. v.] 
id in the Metropolitan Museum, New York. 

[The Pori folio, 1871, art. by Sir Sidney 
Colvin; G. A. Boughton, R.A., his Life and 
Work, by A. L. Baldry (Art Journal, (^hnslraas 
Art Annual, 1901) ; The Times, 21 Jan. 1905 ; 
Who’s 1905 ; (h’avo*^’ Bniisli Institu- 

tion and Royal Acad. Exhibitors ; private 
iiiforniatKm j M. H. 

BOURINOT, Sir JOHN GEORGE 
(1837-1902), writer on Canadian con- 
stitutional hibtor\ , born at Sydney, Cape 
Breton, on 21 Oct. 1837, was eldest son 
in tho family oi hve sons and tw^o daugh- 
ters of John Bourinot, a member of the 
Canadian senate, by his wife Mary Jane, 
daughter of iludgc John Mai shall, well 
known as a temperance advocate ol Nova 
Scotia. The lather, of Huguenot extrac- 
tion, came to America from tfcTscy. After 
private education, Bourinot entered in 
1864 Trinity CoJlcgi*, Toronto, Adhere he 
graduated B.A. with distinction in 1857. 
Next year he joined the staff of the 
‘Toronto Li'ader.’ In 1860 he founded 
the ‘ Halifax Herald,’ and for several 
years ho was its editor-in-chief. He was 
long a voluminous contributor to the 
English and American, as well as to the 
Canadian press. In 1861 he was appointed 
chiei reporter of the Nova Scotia Assembly, 
and thus commenced his long career as a 
parliamentary official. In 1868, after Con- 
federation, he joined the Hansard staff 
in the Canadian Senate. He became in 
1873 second assistant clerk of the Canadian 
House ol Commons ; in 1879 first assistant 
clerk ; and in 1880 chief clerk, a position 
which he held until his deatk In that 
capacity he devoted himself to a study 
of the constitutional law uid history of 


Canada, and acquired a high reputation 
by his writing on those subjeota. 

His usefm ‘ Parliamentary Procedure 
and Practice in Canada * (1884 ; new edit. 
1892) was the fruit of sound learning and 
long experience. His * Manual of the 
Constitutional History of Canada* (1888; 
new and revised ecBt. 1901) became a 
standard text-book, although the con- 
stitutional lawyer’s point of view is unduly 
obtruded. As an historian, Bourinot, 
alibougb accurate and painstaking, seldom 
penetrated tho surface of events*, and his 
method was formal and unimaginative. 
His ‘Canada under British Rule* (1900) 
and ‘Story of Canada’ (‘Story of the 
Nations’ series, 1897) show Ins characteristic 
defects, but these are less apparent in ‘ Lord 
Elgin* (publi'^hed posthumously in 1903 
in the * Makers of Canada * series). Other 
works are : ‘ The Intellectual Development 
of the Canadian People’ (1881); ^Local 
Government in Canada * (1887); ‘Federal 
Government in Canada* (1889); ‘How 
Canada is Governed* (1895); and ‘Builders 
of Nova Scotia* (1900). 

In his later life Bourinot was also much 
occupied with the Royal Society of Canada, 
of which he became tho first secretary in 
1882; was president in 1892; and from 
1893 to 1902 honorary secretary. To his 
efforts the society largely owed its success, 
and to its ‘Transactions* he contributed 
many important papers. 

Bourinot received numerous honours. In 
1883 ho wa.s elected an honorary member 
of the Amencau Antiquarian Society. He 
was made lion. LL.D. of Queen’s University, 
Kingston (1887), and of Trinity College, 
Toronto (1889); hon. D.C.L. of King’s 
College, New Brunswick (1890), and 
Bishop’s College, Lennox ville (1895) ; 
and, although a protestant English- 
Canadian, hon. docteur-ds-lettres of the 
Roman catholic French - Canadian Uni- 
versity of Laval (1893). In 1800 he was 
created a C.M.G., and in 1898 E1.C.M.G. 

He died at Ottawa on 13 Oct. 1902, and 
was buried in Beechwood Qpmetery, Ottawa. 

Bourinot married three times: (1) 
1858 Delia, daughter of John Hawke ; 
(2) in 1865 Emily Alden, daughter of Albert 
Pilsbury, the American consul in Halifax ; 
and (3) in 1889 Isabelle, daughter of John 
Cameron of Toronto. He had one daughter 
and four sons. 

[Obituary notices in the Globe and the 
Mail and Empire, Toronto ; Rose, Cyclopasdia 
of Representative^ Canadians ; Trans. Royw 
Soc. of Canada, 1804 (bibliography) and 
1003.] W. S. W. 
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BOUBKEt BOBEBT, Babon CONNE- 
MARA (1827-1902), govBmor of Madras, 
bom at Hayes, co. Meath, on 11 June 
1827, was third son of Robert Bourke, 
fifth earl of Mayo, by his wife Annie 
Charlotte, only child of John Jocelyn, 
fourth son of the first earl of Roden. 
Richard Southwell Bourke, sixth earl of 
Mayo [q. v.], governor-general of India, to 
whom he bore striking physical resemblance, 
was his elder brother, l^ucated at Ennis- 
idllcn Royal School, at Hall Place, Kent, 


TOwer after the elections of July 1886, 
Lord Salisbury, the prime minister, nomin- 
ated him in September to the governorship 
of Madras in succession to Sir M. E. Qrant- 
Duff [q. ▼. Suppl. 11]. Ho assumed the office 
on 8 Deo. 1886. On 12 May 1887 he was 
created a baron in recognition of his foreign 
office service, and chose the title of Conne- 
mara, in memory of descent from ancestors 
who once resided there. On 21 June he 
was made a G.C.I.E. 

Bourke was the brother of one former 


and at I'nnity College, Dublin, he settled in | governor-general of India (Lord Mayo), and 
London, being called to the bar at the Inner the son-in-law of another (Lord Dalhousie), 
Tem]>lc ou 17 Nov. 1852. Besides joining for he had married, on 21 Nov. 1863, Lady 
the South Wales circuit and attending the Susan Oeorgiana Broun Ramsay pf Coal-* 
Knutslord rossions for twelve years, he ^ stoun, eldest daughter and co-heir of James 
acqiiiied a large practice at the parlia- Andrew, first and last marquis of Dalhousie 


menial \ bar, and he embodied the deci- 
sions ot Sjjeakcr Shaw-Lefevre, afterwards 
Viscount Kveraley [q. v.], in a volume 
'A ‘ I^arliamentary I^ecedents ’ (London, 

( 

Returned as conservative member for 
King's j^ynn at the general election of 
December 1868, ho retained the seat 
for eighteen years. Known as * Bobby ’ 
Bourke (cf. H. W. Lucy’s Dtart/ of the 
Silhsbury Parliament, 1886-1892, p. 17), he 
uoii popuLirity in the house by liis modSkt 
and unasbuming manner, and without 
sinning in debate held his own in argu- 
ment. Chi Disraeli’s accession to power 


[q. V.] (cf. Sir W. Lee-W^rneb’s Life 
ot her father, 1904). He thus carried to 
Madras a reflected prestige. Just before 
his arrival there hod been unpleasant 
revelations and parliamentary discussions 
of administrati\ e irregularities in the 
presidency (cf. Annual Register, 1880, 

S j. 431-4), and * blunder had followed 
under ' (Madras W telly JfatV, 4 Dec. 
1890). Ho soon improved the* situation, 
and Ills tenure of office was untroubled, 
largely owing to his tact and kindliness, 
his industry and caution. Frequent and 
strenuous tours made him familiar with 
the presidency and its peoples. His ver- 


Iji'iv, w^ero peers, and the task of repre- 
^cniiug them in the Commons w’as no light 
unc .it u time when the Eastern question in 


111 Feliruary 1874 Bourke w'as appointed satile private secretary (Sir) J. D. Rees, 
under-socretaiy for foreign affairs. Bourke’s ^ aftorw^ards well known in English political 
Miuccssive chiefs. Lords Derby and Salis- life, compiled full records ot these journeys, 

and they were published after the governor’s 
retirement, under the title of ‘ Narrative 
of Tours in India made by Lord Conne- 
acute, and when mara’ (Madras, 1891). In the midsummer 
— rousing the country over ' of 1889 he travelled to Can jam, a then 
tlic Bulgarian atrocities and the Afghan famine-stricken district on the extreme 
y»r. The drudgery of question-time and 
cicb.qto was not altogether agreeable to 
BouiKo’h easy good -nature, but he com- 
imifd urbanity with discretion, to his 
clueta' satisfaction. He was a member 


most of its fihases w^as 
(didst one was rousing 


north of the 


- presidency, which was 

extremely difficult of access, and he 
ordered relief measures which w*ere of 
groat advantage to tho people; but the 

malarious region had prejudicial effect upon 

the royal commission on copyright ' his health, and was fatal to the medical 
laws appointed in October 1876, and ' member of the staff (Dr. MacNally). 
''as one of tho unsuccessful candidates . Connemara improved the sanitation of 
{Sir William Thomas Charley [q. v. the presidency city, and strengthened and 
^ II] became common serjeant of the ' reorganised the sanitary department of 
y ju I87g. Qn retirement of the . government. Ho pressed forward railway 
miimlry in April 1880 he was admitted to communications, particularly the impor- 
He was a severe critic of tant east coast line linking Madras with 


11 ... i • B. severe cniio 01 

Gladstone govem- 
brici p89-6, and in Lord ^isbury’s 
* administration (June 
again lield the 
nnder-secretaryBhip. 
the conservatives returned to 


Calcutta. A volume of his * Minutes,’ 
mostly written during his tours (Madras, 
1890), and another of his ^Speoches’ 
(Madras, 1891), both edited by Sir J. D. 
Bees, show terseness and penetration, 
and his administration was held to form 
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* a bright "epooh in the annelBof Madras' 
\Mad/raa WuMy 4 Deo. 1890). 

But the ^vemorship ended abruptly a 
year before its noi^nal term under a dark 
o]oud» which closed Connemara’s public 
life. It was announced from India on 
8 Not. 1800 that he had tendered his 
resignation, to take effect from the follow- 
March. Soon afterwards (27 Nov.) the 
divorce court in London heard the ^tition 
of his wife for dissolution of marriage on 
charges of cruelty and adultery going back 
to 1875. Though Bourke’s pleadings denied 
the charge and made a counter-charge of 
adultery against his wife and Dr. Briggs, 
a former member of his staff, he was not 
represented at the hearing. A decree nisi 
was pronounced, and was made absolute 
on 9 June 1891. Lady Connemara and 
Dr. Briggs denied the counter-charge in 
court; they were subsequently married, 
and she diea on 22 Jan. 1898. 

Connemara handed over acting charge of 
the governorship to a civilian colleague on 
1 Deo. 1890, and embarked for England 
on the 7th. He married a second wife 
on 22 Oq^i. 1894, Gertrude, widow of 
Edward Coleman of Stoke I^rk, a lady 
of considerable wealth ; she died on 23 Nov. 
1898. He died at his London residence, 
Grosvenor Street, after long illness, on 
3 Sept. 1902, and was buried at Kensal 
Green cemetery. There being no issue by 
either marriage, the barony became extinct 
with his death. There is a portrait at 
Government House, Madras, and the chief 
hotel there is nanud alter him. A carica- 
ture by ‘ Spy ’ is in * “ Vanity Fair ” Album ’ 
(1877, plate 260). 

[Burke's Peerage, 1902 ; Men and Women 
of the Time, 1899 ; J. D. Rees’s Narrative of 
Tours in India, Madras, 1891 ; India List, 
1902; The Times, 10, 25 and 28 Nov. 1890, 
10 June 1891, 4 and 6 Sept. 1902 ; Madras 
Weekly Mail, 13 Nov. and 4 Deo. 1890.] 

F. H. B. 

BOURNE, HENRY RICHARD FOX 
(1837-1909), social reformer and author, 
bom at Grecian Regale, Blue Mountains, 
Jamaica, on 24 Deo. 1837, was one of eight 
children of Stemhen Bourne, magistrate 
and advocate 01 the abolition of slavery, 
and of Elizabeth Quirk. His father had 
founded in Dec. 1826 the * W^orld,* the first 
nonconformist and exclusively religious 
journal m England. His parents left 
Jamaica in 1841 for British Guiana, and 
moved to London in 1848, where, after 
attending a private school, Henry entered 
London University in 1856, and joined classes 
at King’s College and the City of London 


College. He also attended, at University 
College, leoturaa on Ens^ literature ana 
history by Henry Morley [q. ▼.], whose 
intimate friend and assistant he after- 
wards became. In 1855 he entered the 
war office as a clerk, devoting his leisure 
to literary and journalistic work. He 
regularly oontribut^ to the 'Examiner,' 
an organ of advanced radical thought, of 
which Henry Morley was editor, and wrote 
for Charles Dickens in * Household Words.’ 

In 1862 Fox Bourne made some testa- 
tion by his first indewndently pubushed 
work, ‘ A Memoir of Sir Philip Sione v,’ which 
showed painstaking research and critioal 
insight, and remains a standard biography. 
There followed ’ English Merchants ’ (1866) ; 
‘ Famous London Merchants ’ (1869), written 
for younger readers; *The Romance of 
Trade * (1871) ; ' English Seamen under 
the Tudors’ (1868), and 'The Story of 
Our Colonies’ (1869). In these books Fox 
Bourne traced in a popular style the rise of 
England’s commerce and colonial exiiansion. 

m 1870 Fox Bourne retired from the 
war office, and with the money granted him 
in lieu oi a pension purchased the cojpytight 
and control of the ^ Examiner.* Although 
John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, and 
Frederic Harrison were still among the 
contributors, the paper proved in Bourne's 
hands a financial failure, and he disposed of 
it in 1873 (see F. Harrison’s Reminiscencea, 
1911). 

The next two years he mainly B|}ent on a 
* Life of Jolm Locke,’ which he published 
in 1876. From 1876 to 1887 he was editor 


of the ‘ \\'oekly Dispatch,’ which under his 
auspices w'ell maintained its radical in- 
dependence. Fox Bourne freely criticised 
the Gladstonian administration of 1880-^, 
and his hostility to Gladstone’s home rule 
bill of 1880 led to his retirement from the 


editorship. 

Thenceforth Fox Bourne devoted almost 
ail his energies to the work of the Aborigines 
Protection Society, of which he be^a 
secretary on 4 Jan. 1889. He edited its 
journal, the 'Aborigines’ Friend,’ and 
pressed on public attention the need of 
protecting native races, especially in Africa. 
One of the first to denounce publicly the 
cruel treatment of natives in the Congo 
Free State in 1800, he used all efforts to 
secure the enforcement of the provisions of 
the Brussels convention of 1889-90 for 
the protection of the natives in Central 
Africa. He forcibly stated his views in 
* The Other Side of the Emin Pasha Ex* 
pedition’ (1891) and in * Oivilisatian in 
Congo Land’ (1893). To his advocacy 
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ynm lai^gely due the ultimate improvement from the diooese of Moemf onteiti, Bouefield 
in native oonditionB in the Belgian Congo, accepted after a flret lefusal an oiler of the 
Al^ough he failed in ma attempta new aee from the Sodetv for the I^pagadon 
to aeoure the franohiae for natives in the of the GoapeL On»2 Feb. 1878 he was 
Transvaal and Orange River colonies in oonaeoratedat6t.Paul'B|^bishopof Pretoria» 
1906, lus strong protests against the slave and landed at Durban 'on 17 Sept. He 
traffic in Angola and the cocoa-growing trekked to Pretoria, where he found about 
Islands of San Thom6 and Principe 3000 inhabitants, of whom 1500 were 
oompdled the Portugese government to whites, and the church organisation only 
admit the necessity of reform. In a series in embryo, the clergy numbering five, 
of six pamphlets (1900-8) on Egyptian Bouafield^s work was mndered by the Zulu 
affairs he denounced alleged abuses of war of 1879, and by the Boer war of 
the English military occupation, and ad- 1880-1 ; but under the Boer republic 
vocated Egyptian self-government. Fox Bousfield, avoiding political entanglement. 
Bourne’s pertinacious patience in inves- continued the organisation of his diocese, 
tigation and his clearness of exposition He sought to meet the needs of the wh\te 
gave his views on native questions wide population drawn by the goldfields, ai^ 
influence. extended missionary work amongst the 

Fox Bourne died suddenly at Torquay, natives. New difficulties ^om the Jame- 
from bronchitis crmtracted on his holiday, on son raid arose in 1896; 'but when war 
2 Feb. 1909, and was cremated at Woking, with Great Britain broke out in 1899, the 
A meniuriai service was held at Araromi clergy of the diocese numbered thirty two, 
dispel Lagos. He married on 1 May 1862 and the white church members exceeded 
Emms Dewe, daughter of Henry Bleckly, 18,000. From October 1899 to Aprfi 1901 
a Warrington ironmaster. His widow, with Bousfield was a refugee in Natal* acting for 
two sons and a daughter, survived him. a time as military chaplain, and rendering 
Besides the works mentioned. Fox Bourne aid to distressed refugees. Despite failing 
publi.shed : 1. (with the Earl of Dun- health he attended the episcopal synod of 
donald) * life of Thomas, Lord Coclurane,’ South Africa (3-5 Feb.), but died suddenly 
1869. 2. 'Foreign Rivalries in Industrial at Capetown of heart disease on 9 Feb. 1902. 
Products,* 1877. 3. ' English Newspapers,’ Bousfield was a man of high devotion ; 
2 vols. 1887. a serviceable chroniole of but extreme candour and his view of 
journalistic history. 4. 'The Aboriginos episcopal power sometimes strained his 
Protection Society ; Chapters in its History,* I relatjoria uith his clergy. He married 
1899. twice: (1) in 1861 Charlotte Elizabeth. 

[Tho Times, 5, 6, 8, 11 Feb. 1909; The daughter of Jonathan Higginson of Hock 
Aborigines Friend, May 1909 ; Lagos Weekly Ferry, Liverpool, who di^ in 1886 ; and 
Reeoid, 13 Feb. 1909 ; Memorial Disiourse (2) in 1888 Ellen, daughter of Thomas 
by J. M. Robertson, M.P., 28 Feb. 1901»,] Lamb of Andover. He described his first 

W. B. 0. six years of episcopal work in ' Six Years 
BOUSFIELD, HENRY BROUGHAM in tie Transvaal’ (1886). 

(1832-1902), first bishop of Pretoria, born fOuaidian, 12 March 1902 ; Record, 14 Fsb. 
on 27 March 1832, was son of William 1902 ; Register of Merohant Taylors* School 
Choele Bousfield, barrister-at-law. Enter- 1883, ii. 278; Taylorian, April 1902; Lowndes, 
ing Merohant Tavlors’ School in 1840, he Bishops of the Day, 1897 ; Two Hundred 
passed to Caius College, Cambridge, where Years of the S.P.G.] A. B. B. 

ne was exhibitioner, and graduated B.A. BOWEN, EDWARD ERNEST (1886- 
junior optime hi 1855 and M.A. in 1901), sohoolmaster and song writer, bom 
1868. Ordained deacon in 1855 and priest at Woolaston, near Chepstow, on 30 March 
licensed to the curacy of 1836, was second of tnree sons of Ohzis- 
^ Saints’, Braishfield, Hampshire, and topher Bowen of HoUymount, co. Mayo, an 
^oame ineumbent of the parish in 1856. evangelical clergyman who was saocessiv^y 
1861 to 1870 he was rector of curate of Wooliton and of Bath ^bey 
o!* with St. Mary Kalendie and church, and perpetual curate of St. Ma^ 

pt. Peter Colebrool^ Winchester, and Magdalene’s, Southwark. His mother, who 
1870 became vicar of Andover with died on 1 Feb. 1902, at the age of 64, 
1“ 1873 he was made rural dean having survived all her sons and 
01 West Andover. Fiom early boyhood husband, was Catherine Emilv, daughter 
•Dousfield had been interested in missionary of Sir Richard Steele, 4th baronet, of 
®*peo»Uy to British colonies. Hampstead, oo. DubUn. Charles, sfter- 
ter the Transvaal was separated in 1877 wards I/)rd Bowen [q. v. Suppl. I], was 
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Edward’s elder brother. Edward was at 
school at Lille and at the Rev. E. J. 
Selwyn’s schoolp Blaokheath, and after two 
years at King’s Ckillege, London, went up 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, in the 
autumn of 1854. He was made a scholar 
of his college, and won the Bell University 
scholarship in 1855, the Cams Greek Testa- 
ment (unaergraduates*) prize in 1856, and 
a prize for an English essay, which was 
published with the title ’The Force of 
Habit considered as an Argument to prove 
the Moral Government of Man by God’ 
(Cambridge, 1858). He graduated B.A. in 
1858 as fourth in the first class of the 
claBsical tripos, and next year was elected 
to a fellowship at Trinity. He proceeded 
M.A. in 1861. 

After one term’s work as an assistant 
master at Marlborough, Bowen became in 
January 1859 a master at Harrow under 
Dr. Vaughan. He remained at Harrow for 
life, and fi^om the outset threw himself 
with ardour into the various activities of 
the place. ‘As a schoolmaster he was mainly 
guided by two principles — that the boy 
must be interest^ in his lessons and at 
ease with the tcaclier. While other teachers 
were grave and distant, Bowen was always 
cheerful, vivacious, and familiar, abound- 
ing in genial irony and ingenious fancy. 
Although order and discipline were 
necessities of his existence, he held that 
’•boys ought hardly ever to be punished 
against their will.’ ’ Punishments, rewards, 
and marks ’ his fantastic humour defined as 
’ the three great drawbacks to education.’ 
Teaching he regarded as an individual 
gift, and when giving evidence before the 
secondary oducatiun commission of 1894 
he deprecated any systematic training of 
teachers for secondary schools. Delighting 
in form -teaching, he accepted in 1863 a 
’ small ’ house, from a sense of duty rather 
than from choice, and he found it *a 
nuisance.’ In 1881 he became head of 
* The Grove,* one of the ‘ large * houses, 
and there his wise and strong guidance of 
boys was best felt. 

Meanwhile, in order to widen the methods 
and scope of education, he had recommended 
the creation of the modem side at Harrow. 
This department was started in 1869, to raiUi 
as far as possible on an equality with the 
classical side, with himself as its head. In 
1881 he wrote, at the wish of Dr. Henry 
Montagu Butler, the headmaster, an exhaus- 
tive memorandum on the principles, charac- 
ter, and thoroughly successful results of the 
new development. Bowen continued the 
management of the modem side till 1893, 


when, feeling that under Dr. Butin’s 
BuooesBor, Dr. Welldon, the modem side 
was olently becoming ‘ a refuge for the 
destitute,’ he resigned his leadership, but 
he continued to teach the two highest forms. 

Bowen’s versatile cap^ity embraced 
much literary power and insight, and his 
interests travelled far beyond his school 
work. He was, like his elder brother, 
a constant contributor to the ’Saturday 
Review* in its early days, and there 
chiefly distinguished himself by his wit. 
Although he wan an ardent lover of peace, 
he was deeply interested in mihtary tactics, 
and visited wellnigh all the battlefields of 
Europe. He taught military history admir- 
ably, and published with notes Thiers’s 
account of the Waterloo campaign (1872)* 
Two articles in the * National Review ’ ( Jan« 
and Oct. 1863) attest his religious feelitig 
and theological position : they deal in a 
liberal spirit with ’ Bishop Colenso on the 
Pentateuch ’ and ‘ The Recent Criticism 
of the Old Testament.* At school he 
organised Shakespeare readings, but for 
school purposes his literary gift was turned 
to best advantage as a WTiter of school 
songs. His ‘Forty Years On,* which he 
penned in 1872, became ’ the national 
anthem of Harrow* (cf. Harrow School, 
1898, with facsimile of Bowen’s MS., pp. 
212-3), and many other songs follows 
of almost equal merit and influence. 
Set to stirring music by John Farmer 
[q. V. Suppl. II], they greatly increased the 
sense of corporate union among the boys. 
Bowen collected his poetic work in * Harrow 
Songs and other Verses’ in 1886. 

Bowen was the first master at Harrow 
to identify himself thoroughly with sports 
and games, most of which he played himself. 
He was a cricketer and a pioneer of football, 
wliich he still played with his boys in the 
last year of liis life. He contributed a 
chapter on ‘ Harrow Football ’ to ‘Harrow 
School’ (od. Howson and Warner, 1898). 
He was also an accomplished skater and 
a skilful mountaineer. lYom youth, too, 
he was a pedestrian of exceptional endurance 
and enthusiasm. As an undergraduate 
walked from Cambridge to Oidford in 
twenty-six hours ; in after life he walked all 
over England and over many of the battle- 
fields of Europe. His summer holiday of 
1870 was spent in the track of the Prussian 
army, and his Christmas in Paris, when 
the Commune was besieged there the 
republican army. Always a staimoh hberal 
in politics, he unsuccessfully oont^t^ 
Hertford against Mr. Arthur Balfour in 
1880. 
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Bowen died -Buddenly^near Monx on 
8 April 1901, while on a moyole tour in the 
Cdte d’Or with his friend Mr. James Bryce. 
He was buried at Harrow. The bulk of his 
property he bequeathed to the school. 
He had previously added two acres 
to the playing fields at his own expense. 
He was unmarried. Dr. Wood, the 
fourth and last headmaster under whom 
Bowen served at Harrow, credited him 
with ' Attic versatility and Spartan 
simplicity.’ 

[Memoir by his nephew, the Rev. the Hon. 
W. N. Bowen 1903, with many of his essays 
and songs, together with his evidonco before 
the Royal Commission on Secondary Educa- 
tion in 1894; Mr. James Bryce’s admirable 
sketch in his Studies in Contemporary Bio- 
graphy 1903, pp. 343-63; Harrow’ School, 
ed. £. W. Howson and G. Townsend Warner, 
1898, passim.] 

BOWLER, HENRY ALEXANDER 
1821 -1903), painter, son of Charles and 
l*’rancrs Anne Bowler, was born in Ken- 
sington on 30 Nov. 1824. After being 
educated at private schools ho studied art 
at Leigh’s School and the Government 
School ot Design at Somerset House. In 
1851 he was appointed headmaster of the 
Stourbridge School of Art, but waMoon 
transferred to a teaching appointment in 
the school at Somerset House, where he 
had received his training. In 1855 he was 
appointed an inspector in the science and 
art department, and in 1876 became 
assistant director for art at South Ken- 
sington. From 1861 to 1899 he was 
teacher <5f perspective at the Royal 
Academy. He also held important posts 
in organising the international exhibitions 
of 1862 and subsequent years. From 
1847 to 1871 he exhibited ten pictures, 
mostly landscapes, at the Royal Academy, 
and others at the British Institution and 
elsew'hero. A w’ater-colour by him, ‘ Luc- 
combe Chine, Isle of Wight,’ is in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and the 
iigure of Jean Goujon, among the mosaic 
decorations of the south court of the 
museum, was executed from his design, 
lie retired from the science and art depart - 
mont in 1891. Ho died on 6 Aug. 1903, 
5ind was buried at Kensal Green. On 
A married Ellen Archer 

Archer, daughter of Thomas Archer, J.P., 
war of \Vhitohurch, Bucks, and had 
nroe sons and one daughter. 

Albert Museum, Catalogue 
R 0 V 0 I PmntingB, 1908; Graves’s 

Sritish Institution 

^^'bitors; private information.] M. H. 


BOYCE, Sib HUBERT WILLIAM (1863- 
1911), pathologist and hygienist, bom on 
22 April 1863 at Osborne Terrace, Clapham 
Roaa, London, was second son of Robert 
Henry Boyce, originally of Carlow, Ireland, 
an engineer who was at one time principal 
surveyor of British diplomatic and considar 
buildings in China, by his wife Louisa, 
daughter of Dr. Neligan, a medical practi- 
tioner in Athlone. 

After attending a preparatory school 
at Rugby, and then a school in Paris, where 
an aunt, Henrietta Boyce, resided, Hubert 
began the study of medicine at University 
College, London. He graduated M.B. in 
1889 at London University, and in 1892 
was appointed assistant professor of patHo- 
logy at University College. In the same 
year he published ' A Text- book of Morbid 
Histology ’ and made important con 
tributions to the research work of the 
laboratory. In 1894 ho was appointed to 
the newly endowed chair of pathology in 
University College, Liverpool, then a 
constituent of the Victoria University, 
Manchester. At Liverpool ho quickly 
organised a laboratory of scientifio patho- 
logy on modem lines. In 1898 his depart- 
ment of pathology was installed in a fine 
building ereoted for it, and at the same 
time he was appointed bacteriologist to 
the Liverpool corporation. 

Meanwhile in the senate of the college 
he powerfully advocated the development 
and expansion of the college into a fully 
equipp^ and self-ccntrcd university. As 
an officer both of the college and of the 
municipality he was able in the double 
capacity effectually to promote the early 
success of Liverpool University, which was 
finally established in 1902. Four endowed 
chairs in the now university owed their 
creation mainly to liim, namely, those of 
bio-chemistry, of tropical medicine, of com- 
parative pathology, and of medical entomo- 
logy, as well as the uiiiversity lectureship 
on tropical medicine. 

In 1897 Boyce visited Canada with the 
British Association as a secretary to the 
section of physiology. Thenceforth he 
cherished the ideal of bringing the dominion 
and the home country into closer relations. 
By his influence a fellowship for young 
medical graduates from the glomes wae 
endowed in the Liverpool University. In 
1898 Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, then eeo- 
retaiy of state for the colonies, ui^^ed 
the school of medicine at Liverpool to 
establish a department for the specie study 
of tropical aiBeases. Accordinfi;ly Boyce, 
in oonjunotion with (Sir) Alfred Jones 
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Iq. V. Su^. EG, founded the liverpc^l 
School of %opioal Medicine, of which (Sir) 
Konald Bobs oecame director, a post which 
was soon associated with an endowed choir 
at the university. In 1901 Boyce took 
the lead in organising with an unfailing 
optimism a series of expeditions sent by 
the school to the tropics to investigate 
diseases in their habitat there. In six 
years there were despatched seventeen ex- 
peditions, which, though costly in life and 
money, were rich in fruitful knowledge. 
In 1905 Boyce went himself to New Orleans 
and British Honduras to examine epidemics 
of yeUow fever. 

Syce's zealous efforts were generally 
recognised. He w'as made a fellow of 
University College, London. In 1902 he 
was elected F.R.S. In 1906 he was 
knighted. He became a member ot the 
African advisory board of the colonial 
office, and served on the royal commissions 
on sewage disposal and on tuberculosis. 

In September 1906, after a spell of excep- 
tionally heavy work, he suffered a stroke 
of paralysis, but after a year partially 
resumed his university work, although he 
was permanently crippled. In 1909 ho 
visited the West Indies to report at the 
instance of the government on yellow 
fever, and in 1910 he went to West Africa 
for the like purpose. In his enforced with- 
drawal from laboratory work he sought 
to arouse sympathy with the problems 
of tropica] sanitation by writing for the 
general reader accounts of the bearing of 
recent biological discoveries on the health 
and prosperity of tropical communiti<'B. 
His * Mosquito or Man’ (1909 ; 3rd edit. 1910), 
'Health Progress and Administration in 
the West Indies * (1910 ; 2nd edit. 1910), and 
‘Yellow Fever and its Prevention* (1911) 
all influenced public opinion. The latest 
of his projects was tlic formation at 
Liveimool of a bureau of yellow fever. 
The first number of its bulletin was sent 
to press just before his death. He died of 
an apoplectic seizure on 16 June 1911, at 
Park Lrage, Croxteth Road, Liverpool, and 
was buried at Bebington cemetery, Wirral, 
Cheshire. 

Boyce married in 1901 Kate Ethel, 
(d. 1902), daughter of William Johnston, 
a Liverpool shipowner, of Woodslee, £rom- 
borough, Cheshire, and left issue one 
daughter. 

The success of the Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine was the aim and reward 
of Boyce's later life. Besides the works 
mentioned, Boyce wrote many papers on 
pathology and tropical sanitation from 1892 


onwards for the* Royal Pathdiogioal and 
other scientific societies, and he was joint 
author with Dr. J. H. Abram of * Hand- 
book of Anatomical Pathology,’ published 
in 1895. 

[The Times, 19 June 1911 ; Proc. Royal Soc. 
obit, notices, 1911; private information.] 
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BOYD. Sib THOMAS JAMIESON (1818- 
1902), lord provost of Edinburgh, bom 
on 22 Feb. 1818, was son of John Boyd, 
merchant, of Edinburgh, by his wife Aime, 
daughter of Thomas Jamieson. At an 
early age he entered the publishing house 
of Oliver & Boyd, of which his uncle, 
Qeorge Boyd, was a partner; when he 
retir^ from business in 1898 he had been 
head of the firm for a quarter of a century. 
Long a prominent member of the Merchant 
Company of Edinburgh, he was elected 
master in 1869, and held the office twice 
subsequently. In this capacity he was 
chiefly responsible for the scheme by which 
the educational foundations of the corpora- 
tion were reformed. The reforming scheme, 
which was described in a paper read by 
Boyd before the British Association in 
Effinburgh in 1871 and subsequently 
published, provided fur the conversion of 
the buildings of tho four hospitals (Geom 
Watson’s, James Gillespie’s, Daniel Stewart^, 
and tho Merchant Maiden Hospital) into 
day schools; opened to competition pre- 
sentations to the foundation ; established 
bursaries and travelling scholarships, as 
well os industiial schools for neglected 
Edinburgh children; and endowed a chair 
in Edinburgh University to complete tho 
commercial side of the education given in 
tho Merchant schools. Tho scheme was 
approved by tho government, and a pro- 
visional order was issued in July 1870, under 
the recent Scottish Educational ^dow- 
ment Act, bringing it into operation. It 
worked efficiently and was taken as a 
model by the English endowed school com- 
nussioners. In recognition of his sorviM 
a marble bust of Boyd, by William Brodie, 
R.8.A. [q. V.], was presented to his wife in 
Julv 1872, and a portrait by Otto I^de, 
R.S.A., was placed in the Merchant 
Boyd was also instrumental in promoting 
another great Edinburgh institution, the 
building of the New Royal Inflrmary on the 
west side of tho Meadow Walk, the largest 
and beet equipped hospital in ^roi)e. He 
was chairman of tho committee which 
raised for the purpose 320,00(]|{., a laiger 
sum than had ever been subsoribed m 
tho city for a benevolent purpose. The 
foundation stone was laid by King 
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Edward Vn» when Prince of Walea, in 
the autumn of 1870, and the buildings 
were formally opened on 29 Oot. 1879. 
Boyd’s notable services were acknowledged 
by the presentation, at a public meeting on 
11 Oct. 1880, of a marble bust by Brodie 
(now standing in the vestibule of the 
building opposite that of Provost Drum- 
mond, founder of the old infirmary of 
1741), with an inscription by Sir Bobert 
Christison. 

Boyd was elected lord provost of Edin- 
burgli in 1877, was re-elected in 18^, and 
hold bfiice till the end of 1882. During fads 
provostship the new Edinburgh dock, 
Leith, was opened by the Duke of Edin- ' 
burgh on 26 July 1881. In the following 
month, when Queen Victoria hold a review 
of S(‘ottish volunteers, Boyd, who was 
hon. colonel of the Queen’s Edinburgh 
ii'giniont, was knighted by her (25 Aug.). 1 
a curator of Edinburgh University from ' 
j S79 to 1885, as a commissioner for northom ^ 
lighthouses, 1877-82, a commissioner for 
Scottish Educational Endowments, 1882-9, ' 
and os chairman for ten years of the Scottish 
rishery Board, he also did useful work. 
After relinquishing all other public duties, 
ho continued to act as director of the 
Union Bank of Scotland and of the So<9ttiHh 
Provident Institution till within a few ) 
months of his death. Boyd was F.R.S. of 
Edinburgh and a D.L. and J.F. He died 
at 41 Moray Plaoe, Edinburgh, on 22 Aug. 
1902, and reoeived a public funeral at the 
Doan cemetery. He married on 6 June 
1844 Mary Ann, daughter of John Ferguson, 
burgeon, of Edinburgh. She died on 21 Feb. 
1900, leaving two sons and six daughters. ^ 
[Foster 8 Baronetage and Knightage ; 1 
Tsurkos Peerage; Who’s Who, 1902; The 
limes, 23 Ang. 1902; Scotsman, 30 Oct. 
1»79, 12 Oct. 1880. 23 and 27 Aug. 1902; 
tjflucatJonal Hospital Reform ; the Scheme of 
tlio Edinburgh Merchant Company. 1871 ; 
James Grant’s Old and New Edinburgh. 

27 July 1872 

with reproduction of bust); Graphic, 10 Sept. 
1881 (portrait).] G. Lb G. N. 

Sm COURTENAY EDWARD 
j permanent secretary of the 

Doard of trade, bom on 21 Oot. 1845 in 
maica, where his father was then 

riiau Captain Caven- 

Mpmont. Hi. 
r in Susan, daughter of Col. 

Coiirf^ Vice-admiral Sir 

(1770-1844) was his 
f X Boyle, seventh 
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K.C.M.G., at one time governor of New- 
foundland and Mauritius. He was ^u- 
cated at Charterhouse, where be was at 
once a good classioal scholar and captain 
of the cricket XI. A Latin speech which 


he made at school before leaving for 
Oxford attracted the notice of Thackeray, 
who was present on the occasion as an old 
Carthusian. Boyle gained an open junior 
studentship at Christ Church, which was 
supplemented by an exhibition from his 
school. He brought to Oxford wide 
scholarship and an extraordinary memoiy 
for classical quotations, but only took a 
second class in moderations and a third class 
in litersB humaniores. He *cherished inter- 
ests outside the schools. He play^ in the 
University cricket XI against Cambridge in 
1865-7, proving himself ' a splendid field 
at point,* ‘ a pretty usetul bat,* and 
‘ an excellent wicket keeper * (Hayqabth). 
He was also a fine racquet player, 
representing Oxford against Cambridge in 
tennis in 1866-7, and he held the silver 
racquet for tennis for some years. Soon after 
leaving Oxford, Lord Spencer, to whom he 
was rdated and who was viceroy of Ireland 
in Gladstone’s first administration, 186^ 
1874, took him on his staff in DubUn, first 
as assistant private secretary and then as 
private secretary. After acting as assistant 
inspector of the English local government 
board from 1873, he was appointed in 1876 
inspector for the eastern oounties. In Ifi^, 
when Lord Spencer went back to Ireland 
as viceroy, Boyle, still holding his inspector- 
ship, again became his private secretary, 
and was on the scene of the Pheenix Park 
murders almost immediately after they 
had taken place. In 1885 he received the 
C.B. and was made assistant secretary to 
the local government board. In the follow- 
ing year he was appointed by Mr. Mundella, 
then president of the board of trade, to be 
assistant secrets^ in charjge of the railway 
department, which, under his suporintenef- 
ence, engaged in much impnortant work. 
As the result of prolonged inquiry there 
was a complete revision of railway rates 
and tolls, and the Railway and Cansd Traffic 
Act of 1888 and the Regulation of Railways 
Act of 1889 were pass^. The regulation 
of eleotrio fighting and traction also dates 
from this period and, advised by Lord 
Kelvin, Boyle was responsible officially 
for settling the standards of measurement 
in electricity and for preparing the re- 
I quisite legislation. Another important 
I matter with which he was concerned and 
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Laboratory. In 1892 he wad made a 
K.O.B. and in 1893 he was promoted to be 
permanent secretary of the board of trade. 
That post he held till his sudden death at 
his London residence, 11 Granville Place, 
on 19 May 1901. While ho was head of the 
board of trade the present commercial 
intelligence branch first came into existence ; 
he was chairman of the inter-departmental 
committee which was appointed to consider 
the subject. 

As an official Boyle was a very hard 
worker, coming to his office at abnormally 
early hours. He was clear and practical 
and a great believer in method, as is shown 
by liis little books, ‘ Hints on the Conduct 
of Budinoss, Public and Private* (1900) 
and * Method and Organisation in Business * 
(1901). Ho made a very good chair- 
man of a committee. His Irish descent 
may account for his versatility. He was 
not only a strong and capable official i 
but a schelar with much aptitude for ' 
writing in prose and verse, a man of society | 
with a great gift for after-dinner speaking, ' 
and a sportsman. He kept up his interest I 
in cricket in later life, advocating cricket 
reform in ‘The Times* under the pseu- ] 
donym^of * An Old Blue.| Fishing was 
his favourite sport in later ]ife,^and when at i 
the board of trade he worked^hard for the 
improvement of the salmon fishing laws , 
and was largel;^ responsible for a royal com- I 
mission on the subject. He edited in 1901 | 
‘Mary Boyle, her Bof)k,’ autobiographical | 
sketches by an aunt. He married in 1876 
Lady Muriel Campbell, daughter of the 
second earl of Caudor, but lett no children. 
He was buried at Hampton, Middlesex. 

[The Times, 21 May 11*01 ; \Viwlcn’'t 
0riokctor*B Almanack, 1902, p. Iviii ; Hay- 
garth's Scorch and Biographies, ix. 99 ; Ann, 
Reg. 1901, obituary; iirivate intoriiiation.J 

C, P. L. 

BOYLE, Sib EDWARD, first baronet 
(1848-1909), legal writer, born in London 
on 6 Sept. 1848, was elder son of Edward 
O’ Boyle, civil engineer, of Loudon, by his 
wife Eliza, daughter of James Gurney of 
Culloden, Norfolk. Ho was educated 
privately for the. army, but finally became 
a surveyor, and was elected a follow of the 
Surveyors’ Institution in 1878. After some 
twenty years* practice of that profes- 
sion, ho forsook it for the bar, to wffich he 
was called at the Inner Temple on 17 Nov. 
1887. Ho rapidly acquired a lucrative 
practice as an export in rating and com- 
pensation^ cases, utilising [the experience 
gmn^ in his former profession, and took 
silk in 1898. Interesting himself in politics. 


he contested as a conservative Hastings 
in 1900 and Bye in 1903 unsuccessfully. 
He was created a baronet on 14 Deo. 1904. 
In the arbitration as to the purchase by 
the Straits Settlements government of the 
Tanjong Pagor Dock Company in 1905 
Boyle acted as the arbitrator nominated by 
the company under the authority of a 
special ordnance (Straits Settlements Ordi- 
nance vii. of 1905, B. ii.). At the general 
election in Jan. 1906 he was retumod M.P. 
for Taunton. lU-healih compelled his re- 
tirement from parliament in 1909. He 
travelled widely and was a F.R.G.S. Ho 
died at his London rosidonco, 63 Queen’s 
Gate, on 19 March 1909. Portraits by the 
Hon. John Collier and in the robes of a K.C. 
by Herbert Olivier are in the ]K>ssossion of 
his son, who presented a rejdica of thp 
latter picture to the Surveyors’ Institution. 

Boyle married un 18 March 1874 Constance 
Jane, younger daughter of William Knight, 
J.P., of Kensington Park Gardens, senior 
partner of Knight & Sons, soap manufac- 
turers, of Silvertown, E., and Imd issue a 
son, Edward (5. 12 June 1878), who sue- 
ceoded him in the baronetcy, and a daughter. 

Boyle was joint author f)f three impor- 
tant legal treatises: 1. ‘Principles of 
Bating,* with G. Humphreys Davies, 1000 ; 
2nd edit. 1905. 2. * Railway and Canal 

Traffic,* \s ith Thomas Waghom (d. 1 Doc. 
1911), 3 vols. 1901. 3. ‘The Law and 

Practice of CompeDBation/ with Thomas 
'Waghorn, 1003. 

[The Tiiuos, 20 March 1909 ; Burke’s 
Peerage, 1909; Law List, 1908; Dod’s Par- 
liamentary CoDipaTiion, 1907 ; private infor- 
mation.] 0, E. A. B. 

BOY LE, GEORGE DAVID ( 1828-1901 ), 
dean of Salisbury, bom at Edinburgh, 
on 17 May 1828, was eldest child of David 
Boyle, Lord Boyle [q. v.], Scottish judge, 
by his second wife, Camilla Catherine, 
eldest daughter of David Smythe of 
i Methvon, Lord Mothven. As ‘a small, 
shy child * he^saw Sir Walter Scott in his 
father’s study {JtecoUeciima, p. 2). Edu- 
I Gated first at Edinbtlrgh Academy and by 
' a private tutor, he went in 1843 to Chartei- 
, house. In June 1846 ho matriculated at 
Exeter (’ollege, Oxford, went into resi- 
dence in April 1847, and graduated B.A. 
in 1851, M.A. in 1853. In London, as at 
t Edinburgh, family connections brought 
liiin, while a schoolboy, the acquaintance 
of persons of literary distinction and he 
developed a precocious y interest in the 
Oxford movement ; but the influence of 
John Campbell Shairp [q. v.], whom he 
met first in 1838, and who became a lifelong 
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friend, preserved him from partisuiship of David Ck)nrtney of Dublin. After 
(cf. his recollections of Shairp in Princi'pal education at a private school and two 
Shairp and hia Frienda, 1888). Ordained years' service on the trigonometrical but- 
deacon in 1853 and priest in 1854, Boyle vey of Ireland he became a pupil to 
was from 1853 till 1857 curate of Kidder- Charles Blacker Vi^oles [q. v.]. On the 
minster under Thomas Legh CHaughton expiration of his articles he was engaged on 
[q. V. Suppl. I], and from 1857 to 1860 railway construction in Ireland, at tot as 
of Hagloy. In 1860 he ' had three offers assistant to William Dargan [q. v.], who 
of new work at once’ and he chose the employed him on the Belfast and Armagh 
incumbency of St. Michael’s, Handsworth, and Dublin and Drogheda railways. In 
Birmingham {RecoUectiona, p. 203). He , 1845, under Sir John Benjamin l^cneill 
entered into the public life of Birmingham, [q. v.], he surveyed and laid out part of the 
especially on its educational side, was Great Southern and Westent* railway, and in 
a governor of King Edward Vi's 1846-7 was chief engineer for the Longford 
school, and numbered amongst his friends , and Sligo railway. In the autumn of 1852 
men Offering as widely as John Henry he laid out railways and waterworks in 
Nc'wman, George Dawson, and Robert Spain as chief assistant to George Willoughby 
^ViUjam Dale. In 1867 Boyle became Hemaiis (son of the poetess), 
vjcar of Kidderminster, where he won In 1853 he was appointed a district 
univeisal confidence. He was chairman of I engineer on the East Indian railway. 

first school board for Kidderminster, At first he was stationed at Patna, and was 
acted as arbitrator in an industrial dispute, thence transferred to Arrah (Sh^bad). 
promoted the building of an infirmary, and At the outbreak of the Indian mutinv, 
greatly developed the church schools. Boyle honourably distinguished himself. 

In 1880 Boyle was a^mointed dean of When, towards the end of July 1857, the 
Salisbury. A sum of 14,0001. was spent on native troops in the cantonments at Dina- 
tho cathedral under his direction. His pore, about twenty-five miles from Arrah, 
love of literature and his acquaintance with mutinied and deserted, Boyle fortified a 
men of affairs continued to widen detached two-story house fifty feet square 
interests (of. Grant-Ditit, NaU$ from a standing in the same compound as his own 
1886-8, i. 110-21). On eoclesias- private residence, and provisioned it to 
I ical controversy, in which he took no active withstand a siege. Here on Sunday, 26 July, 
pin, he exorcist a moderating influence, sixteen Europeans and about forty Sikhs 
lie died suddenly of heart failure at Salis- took refuge, and the following morning 
bury on 21 March 1901. He married, in the mutineers, having crossed the river Son 
Mary Christiana, daughter of William and taken possession of Armh, lH*sieged the 
1’ of TIagley, and left no issue. A little garrison. But, thanks to the courage 
muial tablet and a window to his memory and fidelity of the Sikhs, the inmates 
a'e m Salisbury Cathedral, and a portrait defended the house sucoessfully against 
Hi oils in the Church House, Salisbury. about 3000 men until sunset on 2 August, 
Boyle edited iiith notes ‘ Cliaraetcrs and 'when the approach of the rcliering force, 
IVi^'odcs of the Great Rebellion, selected under Major (Sir) Vincent Eyre [q. v.], from 
f''»m the History and Autobiography of Bu\ar drew off the rebels and left the 
*^fhuird Earl of Clarendon’ (1889), and besieged free. Boylo was thereupon ap- 
.iKo published a small volume on ‘ Sails- pointed field-officer to Eyre’s force, and was 
bury Cathedral’ (1897). In his ‘ Recol- | engaged iii restoring broken communications 
lections ’ (1895, with portrait) he gives a j and bridges. A few days later he was dis- 
full account of his intercourse 'with men of abled by a kick from a horse. When some- 
letters and affairs. what recovered he was summoned to 

Recollections, 1895; The Times, C^cutta, and travelling down the Ganges 
^biioh 1901 ; Guardian, 27 March 1901, in the steamer River Bird was wrecked 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon.; private on the Sunderbunds. After a sea-trip to 
' i Penang and Singapore to recruit his health, 

WCHARD VICARS (1822- ' ho returned to Arrah early in 185a For 
14 engineer, bom in Dublin on his services Boyle received the mutiny 

JMaroh 1822, was third son of Vicars I medal and a grant of land near Arrah. In 
ot I Boyle of that city, a descendant I 1868, after lea-ving the East Indian railway 
Av^i of the Boyles of Kelbum, company, he became a first-class executive 

of 1 5*^’ migrated to the nor^ engineer in the Indian public works de^rt- 

Kis seventeenth century, mont, but w'os soon recalled to En^nd 

nouier was Sophia, oldest daughter by private affairs. He was made C.S.I. in 
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1869. From 1872 to 1877 he was in Japan 
as engineer-in-ohief for the imperial Japanese 
railways. With English assistants he laid 
out an extensive system of railways in 
Japan and left about seventy miles of com^ 
pleted line in full working order. 

To the Institution of Civil Engineers, of 
which he became an associate on 10 Jan. 
1864 and member on 14 Feb. 1860, he pre- 
sented in 1882 a paper on the Rokugo river 
bridge, Japan (Proc. ItisI. C,E. Ixviii. 216). 
He joined the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers in 1874. On retiring in 1877 
from professional work he spent much time 
in traveUing. He died at 3 Stanhope ^ 
Terrace, Hyde Park, on 3 Jan. 1908, and was 
buried at Kensal Green. Ho married in 
1863 Eleonore Anne, daughter of W. Hack 
of Dieppe, and had issue one son who died 
in infancy. 

[Mm. Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. clxxiv. ; Bio- 
grapher, May 1898; C. Ball, History of the 
Indian Mutiny, ii. ; G. B. Malleson’s Recre- 
ations of an Indian Official, 1892.] 

W. F. S. 

BRABAZON. HERa^LES BRABA- 
ZON (1821-1906), painter, born in Paris 
on 27 Nov. 1821, was younger son of 
Hercules Sharpe, of Blackballs, Durham, 
and of Oaklands, Battle, Sussex. His j 
mother was Ann, daughter of Sir Anthony 
Brabazon, first baronet, of New Park, co. 
Mayo ; Sir Capol Molyneux, fourth baronet, 
was her uncle. His childhood was passed 
at Domons, Northiara, and he was educated 
first at Dr. Hooker’s private school. From 
1835 to 1837 he was at Harrow, and alter 
pursuing his education abroad, mostly at 
Geneva, proceeded in 1810 to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1844 and M.A. in 1848. In 1847 
he succeeded his elder brother, William, 
in the Brabazon estates, Ballinasloe, Cf). 
Galway and Roscommon, and Brabazon 
Park, CO. Mayo, and, under the will of his 
mother’s brother, iSirWilliam John Brabazon, 
second baronet {d. 24 Oct. 1840), took the 
surname of Brabazon. On the death of 
his father in 1858 he inherited the Sussex 
property at Oaklands. 

From 1844- to 1847 Brabazon studied 
art in Rome. At a later period he received 
some lessons in painting from J . H. D’Egvilie 
and from Alfred Fripp. to whom he attri- 
buted much of his facility in handling 
colour. His chief training, however, was 
acquired from his practice of copying 
water-colours by the earlier masters of the 
British school and from the habit, con- 
tinued throughout his life, of making 
rapid colour notes, transcripts into his 


own language rather than copies, of his 
favourite paintingB in publio and private 
ooUeotions by Velasquez, Turner, Reon- 
brandt, Hals, Guardi, Tintoretto, Watteau, 
Delacroix, and other artists. His earlier 
and careful sketches from nature show 
the influence of Cox, De Wint, and Muller, 
and sometimes of Ruskin, with whom 
he travelled and painted in France ; but 
as he gained in confidence and colour 
sense, he worked more and more in the 
manner of Turner’s later sketches, making 
a free use of body colour. Ho was a keen 
traveller, and from frequent tours in Italy, 
France, Spain, Switzerland, Egypt, and 
from a visit to India in 1876, brought back 
stores of sketches in wliich he aimed always 
at freshness of impresrion, handling his 
colour with directness and with an entire 
avoidance of elaboration. 

Brabazon always set a high value on his 
own work, but it was not till he reached 
the age of seventy that he was induced 
to exhibit or sell his drawings. In 
November 1891 he was elected a member 
of the Now English Art Club, and from 
that y^ear till bis death was a constant 
exhibitor. His work appeared also at flio 
exhibitions of the Pastel Society ^nd the 
International Society, In December 1892 
he yielfled to Mr. J. S. Sargent’s persuasion, 
and held an exhibition of his paintings at 
the Ooupil (Jallery. In a prefatory note 
to the catalogue Mr. vSargont said ‘The 
gift of colour, together with an exquisite 
son.sitiveiu‘ss to impressions of Nature, has 
liore been the constant incentive, and 
the immunity from “ picture making ” has 
gone far to keep perception delicate and 
execution convincing.’ 

Brabazon was also an ardent pianist, 
with a rare facility for reading and render- 
ing the most difficult music at sight. In 
his village of ^edlescombe (to the north of 
Hastings^ he was a model landlord, and te 
his friend.s in private life was unfailing in 
deeds of kindness and goodwill. During 
his last two years he was confined to 
his rooms at Oaklands, where he died, un- 
married, on 14 May 1906. Ho was buried 
in Rcdlescoml>e churchyard. Examples 
‘ of his water-colours are in the Tate 
! Gallery, the British Museum, the publio 
> galleries at Dublin and Edinburgh, and 
I the Metropolitan Museum, Now York. 

I Memorial exhibitions of his work wore 
I held at the Goupil Gallery in November 
1906 and at the Hastings Museum ^ in 
February 1907, the latter exhibition being 
under the auspices of the Hastinn and 
St. Leonards Museum Association, ox whiob 
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Brabazon was an aotiye Tioe-piesident for 
fifteen years. 

BrabsAon’s folios, oontaining over two 
thousand drawi^, were bequeathed to 
his niece, Mrs. Ha^ey Brabazon Oombe, 
who has oonverted an old tithebam at 
Sedlesoombe into a Brabazon Gallery open 
daily to the public. An oil portrait of 
Brabazon and a charcoal sketch of his 
hoad, both by Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A., are 
in tho possession of Mr. Harvey Combe. 

[Goupil Gall. Exhib. Cat. (with prefatory 
note by J. S. Sargont, R.A.), 1802; Goupil 
Gall. 'Memorial Exhib. (with an essay by F. 
Wcilmoie>. lOOC; biographical notice in Oat. 
uf Nu G.ill of Brit. Art; The Studio. 
x\x\ 95, 1905 ; Art Journal, 1906. pp. 58, 
209 ; SuB^i X Daily Nows (memorial notice by 
[,<>rd 1 June 1906; Whitechapel 

\it <<ul} Exhih Cat. 1908; Notes on the 
Life ot U. B. Brabazon, by Mrs. H. B Combo 
'Laiidhook to the Brabazon Gallery, SedloS' 

I i , Halt mgs and St. Leonards Observer, 
'J \piil 1911 (Lecture on Brabazon to the 
i.awt w\ Art Club, by T. Parkin) ; private 
mfoTinalion from Mrs. Harvey Combe and 
fiom Ml. C. Lf'wis Hind, author of a volume 
nn Uiaba/oii to be published m 1912.1 

- M. H. 

BRADDON, Sir EDWARD NICHOLAS 
COVENTRY (1829-1904), premief* of 
'id iiiAnin, bom at Skisdone Liidge, Corn- 
wall, on 11 June 1829, was third and 
only surviving son of Henry Braddon, 
s ilicitor, of ail old Cornish family, by his 
'Wile Fanny, daughter of Patrick \^ite of 
1..imenck. Miss Braddon, the novelist, is 
Ujs younger sister. Educated at a private 
sdiool at Greenwich and at University 
College, l^mdon, he joined in 1847 the 
mercantile firm of Bagshaw & Co., his 
‘ <>usin&, in Calcutta; but left them in 1854 
ini emplojincnt as an assistant on the 
/ov eminent railways. It was the employes 
d tho railway at Pir Pointi who met the 
Sontha! rising in July 
1855. Braddon’ 8 cousin, an assistant 


J^ngineer, was killed, and he successfully 
brought the insurgents to justice. Hii 
vigorous action attracted attention, and 
on 19 Oct. 1857 he was appoint^ an 
jissisumt TOinmissioner for Deoghur in the 
^jjnihal district. He was, however, aotu- 
^ Pumeoh to act against the 
iitmeera, and raised a regiment of Son- 
m wi^ which he served under Sir George 
through the Indian Mutiny 
mutiny medal and favoorabU 
^ despatches. 

Braddon became saperin 

ubsequently superintendent of trad< 
Lxvn — eue, n. 


statisticB (1868). He was appointed in 1868 
to inquire into the operation of thq salt tax 
in Oudh and the North-west Provinces ; 
from Oct. 1869 to 30 June 1871 he com- 
bined with his Bubstantivo duties those of 
personal assistant to the financial com- 
missioner. On 1 July 1871 be was made 
inspector-general of registration. In March 
1875 he was the delegate for Oudh to the 
trade conference at Allahabad. Two years 
later the decision of the Indian government 
to abolish his appointment came as a great 
blow to him, and as no other employment 
was offered him he retired on a pension in 
1878, and went to live in Tasmania. 

Here m 1879 Braddon entered the 
House ot Assembly as member fur West 
Devon, and made his mark as a stalwart 
free-trader in opposition to < the ministries 
of (Sir) Adye Douglas [q.v. bpppl. II] and 
(Sir) James Willson Agnew [q.v. vSuppl. 11] 
during 1885 and 1886. On 30 March 1887 
he joined an administration in which Philip 
Oakley Fysh Ixscame premier while he led 
the assembly as minister of lands and works 
and also of education In January 1888 
he represented Tasmania at the lodoral 
council held at Hobart. On 29 Oct. 1888 
he resigned office to become agent-general 
for the colony in London. In 1891 he 
was made K.C.M.G. 

Braddon was recalled to Tasmania in 
1893, and on 19 Dec., having rc-enterpd 
the assembly as memlier for West Devon, 

I turned out the government which had 
recalled him. On 14 April 1894 he became 
premier, and in this capacity in 1897 he 
represented Tasmania at Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee and was made a privy 
councillor. In that year ho also received 
the hon, degree of LL.D. at Cambridge. 
In 1898, at the federal conference at 
Sydney, he carried a clause in the con- 
stitution bill which became known as the 
‘ Braddon blot.* His term of office, during 
the latter part of which he was treasurer as 
well as premier, come to an end on 12 Oct. 
1899. 

In 1901 Braddon uas elected by a large 
majority senior member for Tasmania in 
the first parhament of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, and on 16 Dec. 1903 he was 
elected to the second p^liament in the 
interest of free trade. He died on 2 Feb. 
1904 at his residence, Ti*eglith, Leith, where 
he was buried privately, though a state 
funeral was offered. He twiqp married: 
first, on 24 Oct 1857, Amy Georgina, 
daughter of William Palmer of Purneah 
(she died in 1804, leaving six children); 
secondly, on 16 Oot 1876, Alice Harriet 

p 
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daughter of John H. Smith, by whom he 
had one daughter. 


Braddon was an enthusiastio eportsman. 
He was hardly popular ; his bluff manner of 



and ‘Thirty Yoars of Shikar’ (1895). 

[Buckland’s Indian Biop., s.v. ; The Times, 
3 Feb. 1904 ; Monnell’s l>iot. of Australasian 
Biog. ; Tasmanian Mail, 6 Feb. 1904, p. 32 ; 
Who’s Who, 1903 ; Burke’s Colonial Gent^, 
i. 331 ; India Office Records ; for apprecia- 
tion of bis work see Austral. Commonw. Parly. 
Debates, 1904, xviii. 14 ; private information.] 

C. A. H. 

BRADFORD, Sir EDWARD RIDLEY 
COLBORNE, first baronet (1836-1911), 
Anglo-Indian administrator and commis- 
sioner of the moiropolitan police, London, 
bom on 27 July 1836 at Hambleden Cottage, 
BuckinghamRhiFc,wa8 second son (in a family 
of three sons and five daughters) of William 
Mussage Kirkwall Bradford (1806-18721, 
who was rector successively of Rotherfield 
Greys, Oxfordshire, Wceke, Hampshire, and 
finally from 1844 of West Meon, Hamp- 
shire. His mother, Mary (1810-1894), was 
elder daughter of Henry Oolbome Ridley, 
rector of Hambleden, w'Lo was younger 
brother of Sir Matthew White Ridley, third 
baronet . His eldest brother, Henry William 
(1836-1907), was a bencher of the Middle 
Temple and a county councillor for West- 
minster. Edward attended a private school 
at Henley on Thames, and at the i^e of 
ten join^ his eldest brother at Marl- 
borough ; but a dangerous illness cut short 
his career there, and after studying with a 
tutor at Blackheath he accepted a cadetship 
in the servi^^ of the East Lidia Company 
from one of the directors, Butterworth 
Bayley. He sailed for India on 13 Nov. 1853 
and joined the 2nd Madras light cavalry at 
Jalna. For the next ten years he gave 
abundant promise of a brilliant military 
career, winning the confidence of his men by 
his peculiar ehann of manner and being dis- 
tinguished for his horsemanship and quick 
perception of character. In 18^ he became 
lieutenant and joined the 6th Madras 
cavalry at Mhow. Throughout his service 
in Central L'lclJa it was said of him that ' the 
good sowars (troopers) loved him, while the 
bad instinctively feared him.’ 

On the outbreak of the war with Persia 
General John Jacob [q. v.] selected him 
ior the duty of organising a corps of 
irregular cavalry in Persia. But the project 
was abandoned, and Bradford was attached 
to a troop of 14th light dragoons, serving 
at the capture of Muhammara, and receiving 


the medal and the dasjj. The progress of 
the mutiny hastened & return to India, 
where he was soon engaged in three fields 
of operations, near Jabalpur, in the Sagar 
and Nerbudda districts, and in the pursuit 
of Tantia Topi. The mutiny of the 62nd 
Bengal native infantry on 18 Sept. 1857 and 
the rebellion of local chiefs led to frequent 
Bkirmishes, in which Bradford, as adjutant 
of the loft wing 6th Madras cavalry, took 
part. More serious operations follows 4f tor 
Mb transfer to the famous corps of irregular 
cavalry, Mayne's horse, of which he became 
adjutsmt, and on 26 Oct. 1858 second in com- 
mand. He was engaged on 19 October in 
the brilliant charge of seventy sabres on the 
rear of Tantia Topi’s force, as they retired 
from Sindwah before General Sir John 
I^Lchol [q. V. ]. He was again to the front oir 
25 October at Korai, where, after covering 
sixty-four miles of difficult country in sixty 
hours, the British cavalry separated pno 
wing of Tantia’s force from the other and 
I cut it to pieces. He was specially mentioned 
in despatches for * his great influence over 
the native soldiery, his excellent tact and 
judgment,’ and Lord Canning commended 
his ‘ spirit and gallantry.’ He won f^sh 
laurels at Rajgarh, having acted as com- 
mandant of 1st regiment Mayno’s horse as 
w'ell as political agent at G(K>na in 1859. 
Captain Mayne (8 Juno 1860) recommended 
him U> the sptMual notice of government for 
his constant ‘ gallantry, disorotion and 
energy.’ Broken down by the strain of 
these operations, Bradford was ordered home 
in September 18^, and on his return to duty 
he was appointed political assistant in 
West Malwa in addition to his military 
duties. 

On 10 May 1863 Bradford suffered a 
calamity which changed the course of his 
, career. He joined a party of officers from 
I Goona on a shooting exp^ition. After 
I eighteen tigers were kiTk-d without casualty 
Bradford and Captain Curtis, Inniskilhng 
dragoons, having exhausted their leave, 
loft for Agar. On their way near Dilanpur 
they heard of a tiger, and they and a trDopor 
went in pursuit. The tiger, twice wounded, 
charged Bradford, whose second gun failed 
to fire. Bradford dropped into an adjoining 
pool, whence the tiger dragged and played 
with ffim ‘ just as a cat does with a mouse, 
occasionally taking his arm in its mouth and 
giving him a crunch.’ A change of powtion 
enabled Bradford’s companion Curtis to 
fire without risk to his friend, and the tiger, 
driven off, was despatched by the trooper. 
Then followed a painful journey to Agar, 
and at a point thirty-five miles froiu tne 
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ptation Dr. Beaumont amputated the arm 
without chloroform. The patient’s quiet 
courage saTed his life. As soon as Bradford’s 
health was restored, he ^adually resumed 
his former pursuits, hunting, shooting, and 
even spearing boars with his reins held 
between his teeth. He met in after life 
with frequent falls, yet his nerve never 
deserted him up to his death. 

Ratuming to duty, he filled various 
polincal offices, where his ma^etic influence 
attracted to him the ruling chiefs and nobles 
oi the native states under his supervision. 
Aftei 'serving as political agent in Jaipur, 
Bagholknnd, Bhartpur, and Meywar ho was 
ht'lcct^ bj tlie viceroy, Lord Northbrook, 
to he general superintendent of thagi and 
dakaiti (8 May 1874), an office which con- 
t rolled cases of sedition as well as organised | 
(Time, and ('ailed for much tact in lus rela- 1 
1 ions with the various local governments and I 
I h ' '•'iiling ('liiofa responsible for crime within ' 
'I Mt'veral jurisdictions. The viceroy. Lord 
L\ilon promoted him on 8 March 1878 to 
the supreme control of relations with the 
Kaji>ui chietfl and the office of chief oom- 
imvsioncrof ^jmir. There ho smoothed over 
d I fiicult icB with the native states in the early 
lavs of railway construction, encour^ed 
hocial reforms, and introduced municqial 
( 1 nment into Ajmir. His influence with 
Indians was so well recognised, that he 
Wri-> attached to the staff oi the duke 


accepted the vacant office with hesitation 
on 20 June 1890. But he now acted with 
vigour, dismissing the thirty-nine men for in- 
Bubordinatiou, and sternly enforcing discip- 
line ; then he devoted hunself to remedial 
measures. He visited every one of his police 
I stations, whioh extended fifteen miles on 
every side from Hyde Park Comer, and 
listened to all complaints. He paid the 
greatest attention to recruitment and the 
physical and moral welfare of his men. 
Labour was economised by a judicious 
increase of stations, signal boxes, and fixed 
' points for concentration. In their sports 
and recreations he took a constant interest, 
knowring his subordinates and being knowfi 
and trusted by them. The term of his 
office included the diamond jubilee and the 
funeral of Queen Victoria, the coronation 
of King Edward VII, the wild excitement 
over the relief of Ladysmith and Mafeking, 
and several disorderly meetings and pro- 
cessions of the unemployed. When he re- 
tired on 4 March 1903, he left a contented 
force of 14,470 effective men, excluding 
those on special duty at dockyards, main- 
taining law and order over a population of 
6,700, (XK) souls. He was made A.D.C. to 
the Queen in 1889, G.C.B. on 22 June 1897, 
G.C.V.O. on 9 Nov. 1902, a baronet on 24 July* 

1902, extra equerry to King Edward VII in 

1903, and to King George V in 1910. 

After his retirement from the public 


ol ^(imhurgh on his visit to India in ' 
1870, to that of Edward VII when Prince 
of Wales on his visit in 1875, while in 
1889 he accompanied Prince Albert 
Vutoi on his Indian tour. In June 1885 
lie was made K.C.S.I., and two years later 
was on the point of becoming resident at 
ILdorabad, when Lord Cross summoned 
hiiii to the India office, London, as secretary 
ihe political and secret departments, i 
He refused the offer, 14 Feb. 1889, of the | 
p('st of governor and high commissioner at 
Hie C’ape, and was thus available when, later 
ou, a grave crisis in London demandixl the 
Jippointment of a commissioner of police 
endowed with sympathy and high moral 
t ournge. In Juno 1 890 symptoms of ^saffee- 
lion in the ranks of the metropolitan police 
iorot» were aggravated by the public an- 
nouncement of grave differences between 
the coinmisBioner, Mr. Monro, and the home 
socretwy, Mr. Matthews, regaiding police 
aamimstration and in partic^r the rules of 
^npiTaimuation. After Monro’s resignation 
nrty-nino men reused to go on duty 
n , *t general strike of the men 
unless ;^olr pay was increased 
other concessions granted. Bradfoidhad 


service he acted as chairman of a committee 
to inquire into the wages of postal servants, 
but his chief interest lay in hunting and 
shooting. He hunted several days a week 
with the Bicester, Warwickshire, Heythrop. 
and Whaddon chase hounds. He di^ 
suddenly in London on 13 May 1011, and 
was buried in the churchyard at Ghawton, 
Hampshire, beside his first wife. Eight 
police sergeants bore him to the grave. 
Bradford was married twice ; (1) on 17 
> June 1866 to Elizabeth, third daughter 
of Edward Kmght of Chawton House, 
Hampshire, a nephew of Jane Austen; 
by her (d. 21 May 1896) he had six 
children, of whom three died in India; 
and (2) on 25 Oct. 1898 to Edith Mary, 
daughter of William Nicholson of Basing 
Park, Hampshire, formerly high sheriff of 
the county and M.P. for Petersfield. She 
survived him with a daughter and two sons 
of the first marriage. His eldest surviving 
son. Major Evelyn Ridley Bradford, who 
served with distinction in the Egyptian and 
Soutli African w'ars, succeeded him in the 
baronetcy. A portrait of Sir ^Edward, 
subscribed for by friends and painted by 
W^ W. Oulcss, R.A., hangs in the Mayo 
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College at Ajmir, while another, painted aooustomed to Cotton’s graidty, ^as at first 
by M. Benjamin Constant in 1901, is in * inclined to disparage the little man who 
the possession of the family. A drawing had succeeded the tall and dignified head, 
by H. T. Wells, R.A. (1900), belongs to they soon found out their mistake, and 
Grillibn’s dub. were all roused and stimulated as they h^ 

[The Times, 15 May 191 1 ; Strand Mag. (per- never been before by contact with an active, 
traits), Feb. 1896 ; Visitation of England and vigorous mind and extraordinary potMfler 
Wales, vol.‘ 16, by F. Arthur Crisp; Kayo and of teaching * [T. L. Papillon]. When in 
MaUeson’s History of the Indian Mutiny, 1888 ; 1859 both the Balliol scholarships went to 
Sir Evelyn Wood, From Midshipman to Marlburians, T. L. Papillon and G P. 
Field-Marshal, 1900 ; oihrial reports.] Hbert, Bradley success w^ established. 

W. L-W. He kept moSt of the teacliing of the sixth 
BRADLEY, GEORGE GRANVILLE i form in his own hands; and was especially 
(1821-1903), dean of Westminster and | successful in teaching Latin prose, while he 
schoolmaster, born at High Wycombe on j widened the old curriculum by reading 
11 Deo. 1821, was fourth son of Charles i with Ms boys Butler’s ‘Analogy’ and 
Bradley [q. v.]. Tn 1829 the family moved ' modem Mstorical works. The general 
to dapham, Surrey, whore in 1834 Bradley i toacMng he supervised by a monthly • 
became a pupil at the grammar school under | ‘ review * of each form ; in presence of 
Charles Pritchard [q. v.]. In August 1837 ' the master he took the boys through some 
he was admitted to Rugby under Arnold I of the work wMch they had been doing, 
and placed in the upper fifth form. On and spared neither boy nor master. At the 
20 Mftfch 1840 he wob admitted a scholar ’ same time by the gentler side of Ms nature 
of University College, Oxford, where his | he made the boys 1^ friends. To both aides 
tutors were (Sir) Travers Twiss [q. v.] and Tennyson bore witness by sending his son 
Piers Oklveriey Claughton [q. v. Suppl. I], Hallam‘not to Marlboro^^ but to Bradley.’ 
but he was more influenced by a younger Bradley had first mot l^nnyson in 1841, 
fellow, Arthur Ponrhyn Stanley [q. v.]. In when they were both on a visit to Edmund 
1844 he was one of four in the first class L. Lushington v. Suppl 1] at Park 
’ in classics and in October was elected fellow House near Maidstone, and when in 1860 
of his college. In 1845 he won the Latin Bradley took a house near Farrii^ord, 
essay prize. He did not reside on his Tennyson's residence in the Isle of Wight, 
fellowship but went as a master to Rugby the acquaintance was renewed and soon 
under Archibald Campbell Tait fq. v.]. ripened into the closest friendsMp. At this 
There he soon won renown both as a teacher time Marlborough won more scholarshiiiM 
and as a housemaster. When in 1849 at Oxford than any other school, Rugby 
Edward Meyrick Goulburn |q. v. 8uppl. Ij alone coming at all near it. The fame oi 
succeeded Tait there was troulile at Rugby, Marlborough crossed the Channel, and 
and Bradley, in conjunction with his when in 1866 the French government sent 
colleague, T. S. Evans, saved the school Demogeot to study the English public-school 
from disaster. On 18 Dec. 1849 he married system, ho had instructions to visit Marl- 
Mariaii. foxirth daughter of Benjamin Phil- borough, and was warmly welcomed bV 
pot, vicar general and archdeacon of tSodor Bradley. 

and Man. Among Bradley’s earlier buildings 

In 1858 the head mas tersMp of Mari- had been a sanatorium. The increase in 
borough was vacated by George Edward numbers now made it necessary to build 
Lynch Cotton [q. v.], who till 1852 hod afresh. Instead of adding to the hostel 
been one of Bradley’s colleagues at Rugby, Bradley chose to create houses and thereby 
and by Cotton’s desire Bradley succeed^ modify the Spartan simplicity of the tot 
him. He took orders on Ms appointment, foundation. The school had been liable 
He had ilo easy post. Though Cotton had to epidemics, due in part to overcrowding, 
begun to relieve the school of its money and the change greatly improved botlf its 
troubles, and introduced a public-school | health and its general well-being, 
spirit, there was still a heavy debt, and In 1870 Bra^ey loft Marlborough ior 
memories of disorder wore not extinct. • Oxford, succeeding as Master of University 
By good management, by raising the fees, I fiolloge Frederick C. Plumptre, a hewi of the 
and by increasing the numbers, Bradley > old school with a modified interestinleartog* 
not only removed the debt but was able to The college had never lacked men of ability 
add greatly to the school buildings. Dis- among its scholars, but most of the coni- 
order he quelled by * inspired invective * moners were passmen with t^e reputation of 
(S. H. Butcher), and thou^ the sixth form, a ‘ rackety mirth-loving ’ set Bradley was 
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determined to raifle the standard of industry 
and insisted that every commoner should 
read for an honour school. Some conse- 
quent unpopularity was increased by an 
cMiict banishing dogs from the college, but 
ho had his way, and he strengthened his 
position by bringing back James Franck 
Bright from Marlborough as tutor in histoi^, 
and importing from Cambridge his old 
Marlborough pupil, Samuel Hen^ Butcher 
Iq. V. Suppl. ll], as a tutor in classics. 
Moreover, contrary to the practice of heads 
(it bpusQs, he took' an active part in the 
teaching. His lectures on Sophocles, 
eScero, and Latin prose attracted many 
iindergraduatoB from other colleges. En- 
tianco to Ids own college became competi- 
tive. nnd of the commoners of this period 
iour have since been cabinet mimsters and 
iianv distinguished in other lines. In 

1880 Bradley was nominated in succession 

* 1 >id Sefbome a member of the Uni- 

\oi8ity Oomndsaion, and his services were 
rewarded by a oanonry of Worcester. In 

1881 the death of his old friend Stanley 
vacated the deanery of Westminster, and 
Bradley was chosen by Gladstone to take 
his place. 

Once more Bradley found himself in 
difficult situation. Stanley was no man 
business, and his devotion to the abbey 
cluirch had not extended to the care of the 
masonry. There was * a ruinous fabric and 
a bankrapt chapter.* After long negotia- 
tions and much opposition Bradley induced 
1 bo government to act. The ecclesiastical 
ci/iumisMioners were empowered to provide 
a sum for immtMliato repairs and an income 
lor the future, but one so small that it hod 
to bo supplemented by the proceeds of a 
siqjprcsst'd canonry. Thus the building was 
saved. In 1889, at Bradley's instigation, 
ft parliamentary commission was appointed 
to tonaider the question of space for future 
uiomuuente and interments. As a sub- 
stitute lor interments Bradley extended 
the system of memorial services. The 


chief actual burials in his time wore 
thoso of Darwin, Browning, Tennyson and 
Madstono. The chief coremonials were 

' service of Queen Victoria 

,7; 'lime 1887 and llie coronation 

ot Ijdward VU on 9 Aug. 1902. After 
» xriloy u example Bradley used to take 
lliVr working men round the abbey 
Bpring and summer. In the 
convocation ho took some 
on though he left the liberal party 
tbo home rule question, his eoclesiastioal 
coil shaken. After the 
’Uion he resigned the deanery on 


29 September 1002, and retired to CJuoen 
Amie’s Gate, where He died on 13 March 1903. 
He was buried in the south aisle of the nave 
of the abbey by the grave of Atterbury. 

Bradley, whose wife survived him till 
27 Nov. 1910, had two sons and five 
daughters. The elder son, Arthur Gran- 
ville, is known as an author of historical and 
topographical works, the second daughter, 
Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, as a poet and 
novelist, and the fourth, Mrs. ^exander 
Murray Smith, as an historian of West- 
minster Abbey. There are portraits of 
him at Rugby by Lowes Dickinson, at 1 
Marlborough by W. W. Ouless, and at the ^ 
deanery of Westminster by Reginald 
Higgins (posthumous). 

Bradley published several rermons and 
some schoolbooks, one of ^ which, *A 
Practical Introduction to Latin Prose 
Composition ’ (1881 ; new impression 1910) 
is etui in great demand. He also wrote : 

1. * Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley,’ three lectures delivered in 18^2 
at E^burgh, 1883. 2. * Lectures on 
Ecclesiasies,* 1885. 3. ‘Lectures on the 
Book of Job,* 1887. He co-operated in 
writing R. E. Prothero’s ‘life^and Corre- 
spondence of Dean Stanley,’ 2 vola. 1883. 

[History of Marlborough College, by A. G. 
Bradley and others, 1803, pp. 16(5 seq. ; 
The Times, 13, 16 March 1903; Fortnightly 
Re\ iow, July 1903 (S. H. Butcher) ; Life of 
Teiuiysor, 1897, i. 204-207,467-469; li. 35-67, 
273-274 ; F. D. How’s Six Great School- 
masters, 1904, pp. 226-269 ; Tennyson and his 
Friends, ed. by Lord Tennyson, 1911 ; private 
information ; personal knowledge.] J. 8. 

BRAMPTON, Baron. [See Hawkins, 
Sir Hkney, 1817-1907.] 

I BRAMWELL. Sir FREDERICK 
JOSEPH (1818-1903), engineer, born on 
7 March 1818 in Finch Lane, Comhill, was 
younger son of George Bramwell, a partner 
in the firm of Dorrieii & Go., bankers, of 
Finch Lane, aften^ onls amalgamated with 
Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co. His mother was 
Elizabeth Frith. His elder brother, George, 
Lord Bramwell [q. v. Suppl. IJ, attained 
eminence at the bar nnd on tlie bench. 
Alter attending the Palace School, Enfield, 
Frederick was apprenticed in 1834 to 
John Hague, a mechanical engineer, whose 
works in (Jable Street, Wollclose Square, 
were afterwards bought up by the Black- 
wall Roi»e railway. Hague invented a 
system for propelling railway trains by 
means of atmospheric pressure, ^hich 
was adopted with some ewoesa on a 
short rnflwBV in Devonshire" Bramwell. 
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impresBed by the oontrivanoe, joined about he made 4001. in any one year. In 1860 
1845 another of Harae’s pupils, Samuel he took with hesitation an office at 
CSoUettHomerdiam (afterworas a surveyor), No. 35a Great George Street. Thenceforth 
in projecting a scheme for an atmospheric his practice as a consultant rapidly in- 
railway in a low-level tunnel from the- creai^, and within ten years his income 
Bank vi& CJharing Cross to Hyde Park grew very large. 

Comer. The details of the scheme (in- Bramwell was perhaps the first to practise 
eluding hydraulic lifts to raise the regularly as a scientific witness or technical 
passengers)" were worked out, but nothing advocate, and the legal cast of his mind and 
came of it (cf. a paper by P-'amwell before his alertness of wit mode him the ablest and 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers most skilful scientific witness of his time, 
at Plymouth in 1899, reprinted in His information was always sound and in 
Engineering^ Ixviii. 246-280). Equally accord with the best scientific knowledge 
^ abortive was a more modest proposal to of the day, although he did not profess 
construct an experimental atmospheric rail- that it was unbiass^. A keen mechanical 
w ay from Waterloo station over Hungerford instinct enabled him to contrive ingenious 
suspension bridge to Hungerford Market, models for the illustration of his evidence. 
In Hague’s engineering works Bramwell In parliamentary committee-rooms, where 
also studied methods of steam propulsion he dealt almost entirely with questions of 
on common roads, and w hile still an appren- civil engineering, Bramw'ell soon gained 
tice came to know Walter Hancock [q. v.], as great a reputation as in tlio law courts, 
who first constructed a successful road | His authority on questions relating to 
locomotivb. In later life Bramw'ell was I municipal and water- w'orks engineering 
sole survivor of those associated w'ith the ‘ especiaUy became so liigh that he was 
first experiments in steam-carriages, which permanently retained by all the eight 
the development of railroads killed. A water companies of London. In his later 
paper w*hich he read before the British life he w'os cliieliy in request as an arbitia- 
Association in 1894 (reprinted in Engineer- tor, wliere his forensic capacity and judicial 
inQt Iviii. 222) on *b’team Locomotion on temper found full scope. Although ho 
Common Roads’ is a valuable contem- w^as not responsible for any important 
porary record of this phase of the historj' engineering works, he as chairman of both 
of locomotion. the East Surrey Water Company from 1882 

At the expiration of his indentures until his dt^alh and of the Konsiiigton 
Bramwell become chief draughtsman and and Knightsbridge Electric Lighting Com- 
afterwards manager in Hague’s office, pany supervised the construction of much 
Under his supervision in 1 S43 a locomotive of the two com]>anie8’ worim. Among the 
of 10 tons weight w'as constructed for the few constructive undertakings which may 
Stockton and Uarlington railway. The bo put to his credit was the designing and 
engine was taken to Middlesbrough by sea, execution of a sewage disposal scheme for 
and Bramwell drove it betw'een Stock- Portsmouth, which had certain original 
ton and Darlington. On leaving Hague’s features from the low levels of parts of the 
employ he became manager of an en- district. 

gineering factory in the Isle of Dogs, and Bramwell, whoso only relaxation was in 
was connected with the Fairfield railway variety of work, was indefatigable in 
works, Bow, then under .the management of honorary service to the various societios 
William Bridges Adams [q. v.J. and institutions of which he was a member. 

In 1853 Bramw'ell set up in business on Here he showed to advantage his exceptional 
his own account, and sharing some of gifts of spee^ and ids powers of histoiical 
his brother’s aptitude for advocacy, soon survey. He joined the Institution of 
left the constructive side of his profession Mechanical Engineers in 1854, was elected 

almost exclusively for the leeal and con- to the council in 1864, and became president 

sultative side. He early snowed great in 1874, when he reviewed the history and 
facility of exposition and a gift for describ- progi^ of mechanical engineering. To 
ing complica^ mechanical detailB in clear the interests of the Institution of 
and simple language. A quick intelligence. Engineers, which was * bom in year 'of 
a power of rapidly assimilating informa- his own birth, and which he joined in 1856, 
tion, a ready wit, and a handsome presence, being elected to the council in 1867 and 
to which in after years age lent dignitjr, coming president in 1884, he was ospecially 
rende^ him an invaluable watness m devote ; his presidential address m 1885 
science aqd especially in patent cases, summarised the course of invention since 
Yet it was not till he was over forty that 1862. He w'aa a vice-president of the Insti- 
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lution of Naval Architects, and served many in 1889; LL.D. of MoGiU (Montreal) 
years on its council. He became a member University in 1884, and of Cambridge in 
of the British Association in 1865 and he 1892. He was created a baronet in 1889. 
regularly attended the annual meetings for Active to the last, Bramwell attended 
many years. He was president of section* meetings at the Society of Arts and ht the 
'G* (mechanical science, afterwards en- Institution of Civil Engineers within a 
gineering) in 1872 at Brighton, and again month of his death, and was at work in his 
in 1884, when the association met at office on 10 Nov. 1003. He died on 30 Nov. 
Montreal. In 1888 he was elected pre- 1903 at his residence, 1a, Hyde Park 
sident of the Association at the Bath meet- Gate, from cerebral haBmorrhaffe, and was 
ing, and in his address brilliantly vindicated buried at Hever in Kent, where he possessed 
the claims ot applied science and technology, a small property. 

He whs always a leading spirit at the con- Despite his devotion to the cause of 
vivial *Red Lion* dinner, with which the ' scientific and technical education, Bramwell*B 
more serious labours of the association were * intellec^t W'os not cost in the scientific moidd^ 
lightened. In 1874 he joined the Society ^ and his interests were mainly confined to 
of Arts, and for twenty-eight years he served < the practical applicatiunR of science, the 
oontiimously on its council, of which he i developments of which he et^erly watched 
vs as chairman in 1881 and 1882, giving an | in his own tune, and airticipatod with 
address on the first occasion on the in- I something like prophetic insight. When, 
diistrial applications of science, and on the i at the jubilee meeting of the British 
. 01 x 1 occasion on the law of patents. Association at York in 1881, he described 
11 president in the interval between the previous fifty years* progress in me- 
King Ldward Vll*s resignation of the office chanical engineering, he predicted that in 
on his accession in 1901 and the election of 1931, after another half-century, the internal 
the Prince of Wales (King George V). In combustion engine would have superseded 
1886 he became honorary secretary of the | the steam-engine, which by that time (he 
Royal Institution, and held the office till added w'ith humorous exaggeration) woidd 
llKio, discharging its duties with the utsiost < be looked upon as merely * a curiosity to be 
regulaiity. | found in a museum.* In 1903, realising that 

Bramwell was a liveryman of the Gold- the rapid development of the new form of 
smiths* Company, having being apprenticed I motor was oonfiirmng his prophecy, he sent 
to Ilia father * to learn his art of a banker.* * to the president of the asBooiation, (Sir) 
He was prime warden of the company James Dewar, 601., to bo invested so as 
1877-8. As representative of the company to produce about 1001. by 1931, when 
oil the council of the City and Guilds that sum should be awarded for a paper 
liistiiute for the promotion of technical w^bich, taking as its text his utteranm in 
education (established in 1878) ho became 1881, should deal with the relation between 
the first chairman, and filled the post with ' steam engines and internal combustion 
energy and effioioncy until his death. He engines in 1931. 

wan knighted on 18 July 1881 on the Besides numerous contributions to the 
occasion of the laying of the first stone of proceedings of societies, Sir Frederick 
the (fity and Guilds Institute by the Mnce was author of the article on James Watt 
o( Wales at South Kensington. He was | in this Dictionary and of many letters to 
also chairman of the Inventions Exhibi- i * The Times,* sometimes in his own name, 
tion in 1885, the second of the successful sometimes (after Iho dc^ath of his brother, 
series organised at South Kensington by i who used the same initial) signed B. 

Sir jbVancis Philip Cunliffe-Owen [q. v.]. ' Bramwell married in 1847 his first cousin, 

In later life Bramwell was oonstantly eni- Harriet Leonora, daughter of Joseph Frith, 
ployed by government on various depart- She died in 1907, aged ninety-two. There 
mental oommittees. When the ordnance were three daughters. The second 
committee was appointed in 1881 he was daughter, Eldred, married Sir Victor 
niade one of its two lay members, and he • Horsley, F.R.C.S. Tlio baronetcy became 
contmued in the post for life. Many 1 extinct on Bramw eU’s death, 
honorary distinctions were acooided him. The Institution of Civil Engineers possesses 

™ was elected to the fellowship of the a portrait by lYaiik HoU, R.A., painted 
Koyal Society in 1873, and in 1877-8 when he was president, and the Society of 
served on its council. In 1876 he was Arts one by Seymour Lucas, R.A., painted 
elected a member of the Sooi4t4 des In- after his death. There is a marble bustf 
genicuTB Civils de France. He was made executed in 1901 by Onslow Ford, R.A., at 
* of Oxford in 1886 and of Durham the Royal Institution. 
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[Personal knowledge ; Proc. Inst. C.E. 
olvi. 426 ; Proo. Inst. Meoh. Eng. Deo. 1003, 
pp. 3-4, 913 ; Engineer, 4 Deo. 1003 ; Engm- 
eeiing, 4 Deo. 1003; Journal Soo. Arts, lu. 67 ; 
The &mes, 1 Deo. 1003.] H. T. W« 

BRAND, HENRY ROBERT, second 
Vboount Hampden and twenty-fourth 
Babon Daobb (1841-1906), governor of New 
South Wales, bom at Devonport on 2 May 
1841, was eldest son of Sir Henry Bouverie 
William Brand, first viscount [q. v. Suppl. I], 
W his wife Eliza, daughter of General Robert 
liilice, who was brother of Edward Ellice 
fq. V.]. 

Educated at Rugby, Brand served in the 
Coldstream guards from December 1858 
to October 1865, retiring with the rank of 
captain. From October 1861 to October 
1862 he was attached to the staff of Viscount 
Monck [q. v. Suppl. IJ, governor-general of 
Canada. In 1868 Brand was returned as 
junior member for Hertfordshire, as a liberal, 
together with tlie Hon. Henry Cowper; 
but at the general election of February 1874 
both were defeated. At Stroud, w'here two 
successive petitions against sitting members 
had been successful in Apnl and May, 
Brand stood and defeated a conservative 
candidate in July, but was himself unseated 
on petition. In 1880 he contested the seat 
again, and was returned. From 1 883 to 1885 
he held the office of surveyor-general of 
ordnance in Gladstcme's second adminis- 
tration. After the Redistribiition Act of 
1885 he sat for the Stroud division ot 
Gloucestershire, but in 1886 he dissociated 
himself from the home rule policy oi his 
part/, and with W. H. Caine [q.v. Suppl. IIJ 
was a teilor for the hostile majority (343- 
313) in the division on the second reading 
of the home rule bill (7 June 1886). At 
the ensuing general election he stood for 
Cardiff as a liberal unionist, but was beaten 
by Sir E. J. Reed. 

Brand did not return to the House of 
Commons. He inclined to reunion with 
the followers of Gladstone. On the death 
of his father in 1802 he became second i 
Viscount Hampden and twenty-fourth 
Baron Dacrc, and inherited the Dacre 
property of The Hoo, Hertfordshire. In 

1 895 Lord Hampden was appointed governor 
of New South Wales, where he arrived in 
Nov. He acted as a constitutional governor. 
At the same lime questions which required | 
the exercise of influence and discretion 
arose during his term of office. In Oct. ■ 

1896 a conference of colonial premiers , 
ftt Sydney ^k the first effective step 
in the direction of union. In September I 

1897 "the federal convention met at | 


Sydney; and in March 1898, at Mel- 
bourne, the commonwealth bill was ac- 
cepted. Royal assent was not given to 
the imperial measure until 1900, after Lord 
Hampden’s return; but the crisis of the 
constitutional movement was met and passed 
while he was governor. In 1897 he cele- 
brated with fitting ceremony the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. He resigned in 
1899, a year before his appointment lapsed, 
owing to private affairs. He was made 
G.C.M.G., and took no further part in public 
life. He died at 6 Grosvenor Gardens, Lon- 
don, on 22 Nov. 1906, and was ouried at 
Kimpton. Hampden married twice : (1) in 
I 1864, Victoria, daughter of Silvian van de 
I Weyor, the Belgian minister in London ; she 
died in the following year without issue ; (2) 
I in 1868, Susan Henrietta, daughter of Lord 
I George Henry Cavendish, M.P. ; by her 
he had six sons and three daughters. The 
I eldest son, Thomas Walter, succeeded as 
third Viscount Hampden and twenty-fifth 
Baron Dacre. A jHirtrait, painted by the 
Hon. John Collier, is at The Hoo, Welwyn. 

(The Times, 23 Nov. 1906 ; private sources ] 

R. L. 

BRAND, HERBERT CHARLES 
ALEXANDER (1830-1901), commander 
R.N., born on 10 July 1839 at Baihwiok, 
Somersetshire, was son of Charles Brand 
by liifl wife Caroline Julia Sanders. He 
entered the navy in December 1851, and 
as a midsliipmaii served ()n the Britannia 
flagship ill the Black Sea in 1854, and in 
the Colossus ill the Baltic in 1855, thus 
getting the Baltic medal in oildition to the 
(Crimean, witli tlie Sebasbqiol clasp, and 
the Turkish. He was appointed in 1856 
to thf' ('alrutta, going out to (.3iina as the 
flagship ot Sir Michael Seymour (1802-87) 
fq. V.]. While in her he was present at the 
, destruction of the junks in Fatshan Creek, 
at the capture of Canton, and at the 
capture of the Taku forts in 1858. After 
wards, as a sub-lieutenant of the Cruiser, 
he Uiok part in the unsuccessful attack on 
the Taku forte (25 June 1869) [see Hops. 
Sir James], and the next day received from 
the commander-in-chief his promotion to 
the rank of lieutenant. In 1865, still a 
lieutenant, he commanded the Onyx gun- 
vessel on the West Indian station, and gave 
efficient support to the in suppress- 

ing the revolt of the negroes in Morant B^ 
[see Eybb, Edwabd John, Suppl. H; 
Nelson, Sir Alexander Abebcrobibt]. 
and sat as president of the oqurt-martial 
held, by order of the general in commoiw, 
on the ringleaders. For this service h® 
was officially tbaidced by the governor# the 
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general and the assembly ; but at home the brothero Bernhard (1826-1911), g^^er- 
humanitarianB, unable to realise the urgency sanitatsrat, obtained a reputation a 
of a dancer to which themselves and their physician, while Johannes, kabin^tsrat, was 
families had not been exposed, preferred private secretary to Augusta* tne German 
charges of murder against both hlelson and Empress. 

Brand, which were inquired into by the IMetrich, after early education at Bomi, 
magistrate at Bow Street in February 1867. commenced botanical pursuits at Athens, 
On 10 April they were brought up for trial studjdng under Fraas and accompanying 
at the Old Bailey, when Lord Justice link on excursions. Returning to ^nn 
Cockbimn ended his very full charge to the in August 1839, ho attended the royal 
grand jury with the statement that, ‘if high school and university there. Subse- 
cver there were circumstances wliioh justi- quently he studied botany at CSopenhagen 
hed the application of martial law, in his under Schouw, at Gottingen under Grisebach 
judgment they were to be found in this and Lantzius-Beninga, and again at Bonn , 
case* ’ As s result, the grand jury found with Treviranus. He became Ph.D. Bonp 
* no true bill,* and the prisoners were dis- { on 28 Aug. 1848, and pnvatdocent in 1849. 
charged. If. in addition to the stern Tn 1854 he marrioa Rachel, daughter of 
resoiuti(Ui which had made his services Joshua Marshman [q. v.], Indian scholar 
valuable in .lainaiea, Brand had possessi^d and niissionary. and widow df Voigt (1798- 
thc u>eiul quality of discretion, he would 1843), Danish surgeon and botanist. This 
T>robably have broil rewarded for his good marriage determined his career. His wife’s 
voii (li!>agrceable services ; but be permitted sister w’as wile of General Sir Henry 
his tem]»er to rule his action and to dictate Havelock [q. v.]. When Pegu in Burma was 
several ill-judged letters to his principal annexed in 1852, the valuable teak forests 
accuseis, who promptly published them, were being depleted by unscrupulous 
and thus held him up to public opprobrium ' adventurers : strong control was essential 
as a quarrelsome bully. These letters forced to their preservation. In 1856 Gqneral 
I lie admiralty to the conclusion that he Havelock ivas consulted ; on his suggestion 
rould not be promoted, and thus, thovgh the governor-general, Lord Dalhouaie, put 
employed for some little time in the com- Brandis in charge of the threatened forests 
Tiiand of a gun vessel on the coast of on 16 Jan. 1856. Next year his commission 
Ireland during the Fenian troubles, be was extended to include all Burmese forests, 
was virtually shelved some time before So thoroughly did Brandis perform his task 
his retirement with the nominal rank of that by 1861 the Itomese forests were 
commander in July 1883. He di«l at Bath saved. His professional duties precluded 
early in Juno lUQl. much scientific study, but his interest in 

I l^»yal Navy Lists ; Annual Rceistere ; botany was maintained, and on 5 .May 
iMiiig, Annsls of our Time (see Index, B. TV. 1860 he was elected F.L.S. In 1862 
Bland. Eyre, Nelson, Jamaica) ; Hamilton Brandis was summont'd to Simla to advise 
Edward John Eyre, 1867 ; the government of India on general forest 
m T^*^*^* ^ 1901.] J. K. L. policy. The problem was difficult because 

BB-ANDIS, Sir DIETRICH (1824-1907), rights of public user everywhere prevailed, 
•urest administrator and botanist, bom at Brandis, overcoming official and popular 
Eonii on 31 Mar. 1824, w'as eldest son of opposition, devised a just and successful 
Jvhnstian August Brandis (1790-1867) by system of eliminating or adequately cur- 
ls wito Caroline Hausmann, of a good tailing these rights ; he provided for the 
nanoverion family, who was a pioneer in co-ordination and ultimately for the 
a^HJial work. His father, son of the court strengthening of the provincial departments 
CJopenhagen, after studying at which had control of the forests, and on 
juttmgen and Kiel, was privatdooont at 1 April 1864 was appointed inspector- 
oponhogen and Berlin, secretary to .the general of Indian forests. 

) ’niftn mstorian Niebuhr, when ambas- During 1863-6 and 1868-70 he toured 

^®22 extensively, establishing sound forest 
1867 was, save for three | management in Northern India. Wliile on 
r “ Greece (1837-9), pro- furlough in 1866 he arranged for the 

kaliin Pljloeophy at Bonn. Appointed i continental training of candidates for 
thft Greece, in 1837, employment in forestry work. 

• Brandis spent that and the two Invalided on 4 Feb. 1871, Brandis was 
family at Athens, on duty in England from 12 April 1872 
aeiJf . archaeologist Ernst* Curtius till 22 ‘May 1873, completing ‘The Forest 
as their tutor. Of Dietrich's younger Flora of North-west and Centra) India, 
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commenced by Dr. John Lindsay Stewart. 
Psepared at Kew» this work, published in 
March 1874, established Brandis’s botanical 
reputation ; he was elected F.E.S. on 3 June 
1875, and appointed C.T.ID. on 1 Jan. 1878. 
After his return to India he founded in 
1878 at Dehra Dun a school for native 
foresters. During 1881-3 he inaugurated 
a sound system of forest management 
in Madras. On 24 April 1883 he retired 
from Indian service, nith a special honor- 
arium and valedictory notice. As adminis- 
trator and as professional forester he had 
.proved himself equally eminent. 

Settling in Bunn, Brandis, who inherited 
his mother’s social interests, instituted a 
workmen’s club. At the same time he I 
resumed his botanical studies, working on 
specimens collected by himself or com- 
municated from Calcutta. While Brandis 
had been absent from Simla on duty I 
at Madras during 1881-3, it had been I 
proposed to substitute an English for a 
continental tiaining of forestry officers in i 
India. Accordingly in 1885 a forestry | 
school was establibhed at Coopers Hill, and t 
although Brandis thought the stop to Ik* ' 
premature, he joined the board of visitors. 
On 16 Feb. 1887 he was promoted K.C.I.E. 
On 10 Oct. following Brandis agreed to 
supervise the practical continental training I 
of English students. He performed this 1 
duty from 1888 to 1896, not only lor English i 
students but alsf) for the young foresters of | 
the U.S. A. foi est de))artmcnl . His services i 
and expert knowledge wore iccognised by , 
the honorary degree of LL.l). from Edin- ' 
burgh in 1889, and the grade* of a Prussian ' 
‘ professor ’ in 1890. In 1898 Ms university i 
gave him a jubilee diploma ; on 22 Nov. j 
1905 he received a message of thanks from . 
Theodore Roejscvelt, the president of the 
United States. 

After 1896 Brandis again confined his 
attention to botanical work, dividing his 
time from 1897 to 1900 between London 
and Bonn. In 1901 he settled in Kew in 
order to prepare a botanical forest manual. 
There he resided till November 1906, when 
he finally relumed to Bonn. 

His great work, ‘ Indian Trees,’ which he 
completed while suffering from a painful 
malady, was issued in London in November 
1906. It is a model of botanical exacti- 
tude and a monument of enthusiasm and 
perseverance. 

Brandis died at Bonn on 29 May 1907, 
buried in the family grave in the 
old cemetery. 

^ first wife bad died at Simla in 1883, 
and in 1867 be married secondly, at Bonn, 


Katharine, daughter of Dr. Rudolph Haase. 
By his second marriage Brandis had four 
sons and three daughters ; three children 
died young. The eldest, Joachim, is a civil 
engineer ; Bernhard is judge in the higher 
court of Elberfold ; Caroline is a sister in 
the Evangelischo Diakonie Verein. A 
mstol portrait, made in 1867 by G. H. 
Siebert of Oodesberg, is now at Elberfeld. 

[Meyer, Konversatioiis-Lexikon, iii. 384 ; 
Brandis, Forest Flora of North-west and Central 
India, preface, pp. xiv, xvi ; Eardley-Wilmot, 
Indian Forester, xxxiii. 305 ; B. D. .Ifack- 
son], Proc. Linn. Soo. Lend.* 1907-8, p. 46 ; 
Pinch ot, Proc. Soc. Amer. For. iii. 64; W. 
Sfchlich], Proc. Roy. Soc. Kxx. obit. not. 
p. iii ; India Office Records ; Letters of Lady 
Brandis.] D. P-N. 

BRAY, Mrs. CAROLINE (1814-1906), 
friend of George Eliot and author, eighth 
and youngest cliild of James Hcnnell (d. 
1816), traveller and afterwards partner 
in the mercantile house of Fazy & Co., 
Manchester, and his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Joel Marshall ol Loughborough, 
wUkS bom at 2 St. Thomas’s Square, Hack- 
ney, London, on 4 June 1814. Her brother 
Charles Christian [q. v.] and lier sisterH Mary 
[q.v.] and Sara [see bdow] won distinction as 
writers. Caroline was educated at home, and * 
her homo life probably suggested to George 
Eliot that of the Meyrick family in * Daniel 
Deronda.’ Caroline was for a short time a 
governess, and the c.vperience wus helpful 
to her later in writing schoolbooks. She 
married on 26 April 1836 Charles Bray [q.v.], 
a ribbon manufacturer of Coventry. The 
Hennells were Unitarians of the school ot 
IMestley, but Bray, like her own brothers 
and sisters, held more advanced views, which 
Mrs. Bray never wholly shared. 

In 1841 Mrs. Bray and her sister Sara w'ere 
introduced to Mary Anne Evans ( to be known 
later as George Eliot the novelist), and 
the acquaintance quickly ripened into close 
friendship. Portraits of Miss Evans and ot 
her father, drawn by Mrs. Bray in 1842, 
were presented by the artist to the National 
Portrait Gallery in 1899. The corre- 
spondence with George Eliot, which l>egaii 
in 1842, only ceased with life, and on it 
Mr. J. W. Cross’s biography of George Eliot 
is largely based. 

In 1840 Charles Bray bought a small 
proijerty near Coventry known as Roselull, 
and there entertained many interesting 
visitors. Emerson stayed there in 1848 
(cf. M. D. Conway, Emerson at Horn am 
Abroad, 1882, pp. 273-5) ; Herbert Spencer 
in 1862, 1863. 1866, and 1862 (of. Hkbbbbt 
Spekcbr, An Auuinography, 1904). Bray 
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letired from business in 1856. Between 
1859 and 1881 he and his wife resided for. 
part of each year at Sydenham. After 
Bray’s death in 1884 Mrs. Bray lived at 
Ivy Cottage, St. Nicholas Street, Coven- 
try, where she died of heart failure on 
22 Feb. 1905. She was buried in Coventry 
oemotery. 

Mrs. Bray, an accomplished woman, of 
gentle temper and sound judgment, wrote 
many educational books notable for their 
clearness and simplici ty. The most import- 
ant nee * Physiology and the Laws of Health, 
in Eosv Lessons for Schools * (1860), and 


influepco on the mind and career of George 
Eliot,^ wrote that * No critic can surpass 
her either in reverence or in candour ’ 
{Nineteenth Century , Nov. 1895). ‘ Thoughts 
in Aid of Faith’ (1860) is an attempt to 
reconcile religious feeling with philosophy 
and ‘the higher criticism.’ Her most 
ambitious work, ‘ Present Religion as a 
Faith owning Fellowship with Thought’ 
(3 vols. 1865, 1873, and 1887), is marred 
by a labour^ and involved style. Her 
object is ‘ to present a philosophical 
theism in consistence with scientific thought 
by the help of a doctrine of evolution ’ 


(or Home and School Teaching’ (1882). 
About 15,000 copies of the former were sold. 
It translated into French, and at Dr. 
ColeiHo’s desire into Zulu. The latter, 
an excellent little book, \^a8 translated 
mlIo Dutch, and Hindustani. *Our 

'\4i\ to AuimalH* U871), for a Idng period 
,i ol *Ms book in the schools of the midland 
count ‘i, ‘Richard Barton’ (1871), ‘Paul 
Ihadlcy ’ (1876), and ‘Little Mop’ (1886), 
impressed on the yoimg the duty of 
kindnesh to aiiimaLs. The establishment 
ol tlic Coventry Society for tlie Ihevention 


‘ The Elements of Morality, in Easy Lessons i (cf. Lesue Stbphetj, George Eliot, pp. 23-4) 

I After Charles Bray’s death in 1884 she 
lived with Mrs. Bray at Ivy Cottage, 
St. Nicholas Street, Coventry. She died 
there on 7 March 1899, and was buried in 
Coventry cemetery* 

[Sara »S. Honnell, A Memoir of Charles 
Christian Hennell, 1899 ; J. W. Cross, George 
Eliot’s Life as related in her Letters and 
Journals, 3 vols., 1885 ; Coventry Herald, 
25 Fob. 1905 ; Charles Bray, Phases of 
Opinion, 1884; private information. For Saba 
Hennell see also Coventry Herald, 10 March 
1899, reprinted in Memoir of Charles Christian 

ii«.- ^^uvviju v nuuici/v iwi liir ji i«rvviitii»n ; ini -i p 1 

ot Cruelty to Animals in 1874 was du# to a vS-DriAin? • . 4^1 n ra 

MrM. Bray’s initiative, and she acted as its 1 

honorary seendary until 1895. I Neville, Latiheb (1827-1904).] 

S\RA Hennell (1812-1899), author, Mi-s. , BRERETON, JOSEPH LLOYD (1822- 
Bray’s elder Mstcr, born at Hackney on 23 1901), educational reformer, bom on 19 Oct. 
Xciv. 1812, vas educated at home, and from 1822 at Little Mossinghain Kcclorj^, King’s 
1832 to 1841 was employed as a governess. Lynn, uas third son of eleven children of 
111 181:1 alio settled at home at Hackney, * Cliarlos David Brereton (d. 1868), for forty- 
tiiid ti*n years later moved uith her mother seven years rector of Little Massingham, 
to Co\ entry. During 1844-6 she sujiervised 1 by his wife Frances {d. 1880). daughter 
Ccorgo Eliot’s translation of Strauss* of Joseph Wilson ot Highbury Hill, 

‘ life of Jesus ’ (Cross, George Eliid'a , Middlesex, and Sto^langtolt Hall. Suffolk, 
/-t/e, i. chap. 2). George Baillie ot Glasgow , His father \^aa an influential writer on 
h«uing offered and awarded a prize tor , poor law and agricultural questions 
the best la3^man's essa^^ against infidelity, | betwwn 1825 and 1828. Brereton 
ill 1854 offered a second prize of ‘ twenty educated at Islington proprietary school 
sovci*cigns ’ for the liost discussion of ‘ both under Dr. John Jackson [q. v.j, after- 
sides ot the subject.’ Sharing the religious wards l)isho|> ot Dindoii, and at Rugby 
views of her brother Charles and brother- > under Dr. *Vrnold (1838-41). He gain^ 
in-law, Charles Bray, Miss HeimeU won the a scholarship at University College, Oxfo^, 
second prize with her severely impartial iu 1842, obtained the Newdigato pn^ 

‘ Chrislionity and Infidelity : an Exposition for a poem on the ‘ Battle of the Nue in 
ol the Arguments on Both Sides’ (1857). 1844, and graduated B.A. m 1846 and 
George Eliot credited it with ‘very liigh M.A, in 1857. x* ^ u u -c 
and rare qualities of mind ’ (Cross, George Taking holy orders, Brereton heWcitt^es 
Ehofe Life, i. 35). In 1869 appeared at St. Edmund’s, Norwich, St. Martm b- 
Miss Hennell’s ‘ Essay on the Sceptical in-the-Fields, London, ^d »» 

Tendency of Butler’s “Analogy.”’ which Paddington (1847-60). ^^“\i^2tolM7 
ranlw os a clasBical commentary on ' he was rector of North 

Butler’s work. Gladstone, who refers Devon, and from 1867 tiU (ieath rwior, in 
to Miss Hennell as * a member of a sueoesbion to his father, of MasSing- 
tamily of distinguished talents wliich is horn. In 1882 Brereton, w-ith his brothOT, 
anowTi to have exercised a ptiwerful General John Alfred Brereton, was severely 
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injured in a railway accident between 
Cambridge and Ely» which interrupted for 
some years his publio work. 

Brereton's interest in educational reform 
among the agricultural and middle classed 
was early stimulated by his father’s example 
and by the influence of Dr. Arnold at 
Rugby. While rector of West Buckland 
he, with Hugh Fortescue, second Earl 
Fortescue, loid-lieutenant of Devonshire, 
and his son, afterwards third earl [see 
Fortescue, Hugh, Suppl. II]. established 
in 1868 at West Buckland the farm 
and county school (now the Devon 
county school), to supply education 
suitable for farmers’ sons. The object 
was to provide public boarding-schools, 
with liberal and religious education, at 
fees large enough to cover the cost of 
board and tuition and to return a fair 
mtorest on capital invested. The main 
feature oi tlie scheme \s as that the county 
rather than the diocese should be the 
unit of the area of organisation, and that 
upon the county basis the whole scheme of 
national education should be co-ordinated. 
In recognition of his efforts Brereton 
was made, in 1868. prebendary of Exeter 
Cathedral. 

His removal to Little Massingham in 1867 
as rector led in 1871 to the foundation there 
of the Norfolk county school, which was 
transferred in 1874 to Elmham. His next 
step was to connect the county school system 
with the universities. After an unsuccessful 
attempt at Oxford he founded at Cam- 
bridge in 1873 a ‘ county ' college, wdiich 
was named Cavendish College, after the 
chancdlor of the university, the duke of 
Devonshire [q, v. Suppl. 11]. Brereton 
described his scheme in his ' County 
Education : a Contribution of Experiments, 
Estimates and Sug^stions ’ (1874). Caven- 
dish College wa» instituted as a 'public 
hostel ’ of the university, students in resi- 
dence being elinble for a university degree. 
The undergraduates were younger tlum 
was customary, and the cost of board 
^d tuition, which was covered by an 
inclusive charge of eighty guineas a year, 
was lower. The venture received educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical support ; but 
the proprietaiy principle excit^ distrust ; 
and the public sohoofs withheld their re- 
cognition {PaU Mali Oazette, 30 July 1874). 
The scheme proved financially unsucoessful, 
and the college was dissolved in 1892, 
being used since 1896 as a training college— 
Homerton College — for women teachen. 
Subsequently in 1881 Brereton formed fhe 
Graduated County Schools Association, 


whose aim was the establishment of adl; 
supporting schools and ooUem for ^Is 
and women — the last step in nis practical 
scheme for a national system of county 
education. 

Brereton was interested in agricultural 
questions, and while in Devon founded 
in 1864 the Barnstaple Farmers* Club, of 
which he was president. Later he was 
president of the west Norfolk chamber 
of agriculture. In north Devon his interest 
in rural prosperity was marked by many 
permanent works of reform and improve- 
ment, and by his efforts he helped to bring 
the railway from Taunton to Barnstaple, 
a line afterwards absorbed in the Great 
Western railway; similar efforts in west 
Norfolk led to the Lynn and Fakenham 
railway, which was subseque ntly extended 
to Norwich, Cromer, and Yarmouth. 

Bren^ton died on 16 Aug. 1901, and was 
bunt'd in "Little Mitssingham churchyard. 
He married on 25 June 1852 Frances, 
daughter of William Martin, rector of 
Staverton, south Devon, and had issue five 
sons and six duiigliters. His wife died on 
13 May 1891. A portrait of Brereton os a 
boy with his maternal grandfather, Joseph 
Wilson, painted by Sir J^avid Wilkie, is 
now in the possession of Arthur Wilson, 
of iSlowlangtoft Hall, iSuflolk. A second 
portrait, by Oorge Richmond, R.A., witli 
a companion portrait of his wife, was 
exhibit^ at the Royal Academy in 1868 ; 
both am now at Little Mossingham Rectory. 
A bust of Brereton was placed in 1861 m 
the Devon county school. West Buckland, 
by Hugh, Earl Fortescue ; there are 
memorials to him in Little Massingham 
church, where there is also a carved oak 
rert'dos in memory of his wife. His 
writings, beside his works on county 
education, pamphlets, and sermons, include : 

1. ‘ The Higher Life/ 1874^ a blank verse 
exposition of New Testament teaching. 

2. *Musing8 in Faith and other Poems,' 
1885. 

[The Times, 17 Aug. 1901; Brereton s 
County Education, 1874 ; private inforinatiou 
from sons.] W* B. 0. 

BRETT. JOHN (1831-1902), Umdsoapo 

r lnter^ bom at Bletohingley^ Surrey, on 
Deo. 1831, was eldest son of Captain 
Charles Curtis Brett ol the 12th Isho^ 
by bis wife Ann Philbriok. At an eoxly 
age he attended drawing dasaes at Dublin, 
1^ then had passing thoughts of joining 
the army. He enteim sohools of the 
Royal Academy in 1864, and aoon after- 
wards became deeply affected by the work 
of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, m 
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picture entitled ‘ The Stone-leaker,’ whio]^ | 
was enthusiastiofdly welcomed by Ruskin. 
Brett wae with Raskin in Italy next year, 
and there he painted the *Val d* Aosta,* 
in which Pre-Raphaelite principles were 
carried still further. Rusl^ bought the 
picture, anddt remained his prop^y till 
his death, when it was purchased by 
Mr. R. P. Cooper. A photo^avure appears 
as frontispiece to Rush’s ‘Works* 
(library edition, vol. xiv.). In his * Academy 
Notoji^ for 1859 Ruskin described the 
painting os * historical * and oven ‘ meteoro- 
logical ’ landscape, toilsomely and delicately 
handled. Prom this time onward Brett 
workfMi unswprringly on the same lines, 
producing a series of landscapes which 
\\oiild demand a very high place in the 
world's esteem, if the object of painting 
'vero tlu' closest possible imitation of 
I .tiiral phenomena. Aft<T 1870 his sub- 
jiH’fh were almost always taken from 
the sr nthern coasts of England, especially 
tho rocky shores of Cornwall. Among 
his bet1/<ir works were ‘ Spires and 
Steeples of the Channel Island* (1875). 
‘Mounts Bay* (1877), ‘Cornish Lions* 
^1878), and ‘The Aero and Yellow 
i^oaf ’ (1895). Two examples of his ^ork. 

* Prom the Dorsetshire Cliffs* (1871) and 
‘ Britannia’s Realm * (1880), are in the 
Tate Gallery, the latter purchased by the I 
( liantroy tmstees. The ‘ Norman Arohi- | 
pelago ’ is in the Manchester Gallery and | 
‘ North-west Gale off the Longships Light- 
house ’ in the Birmingham Gallery. 

Brett painted in a scientific rather than 
ui artistic spirit, caring more for detailed 
veracity of record than for the creation of 
heauty. In other ways he showed that ' 
ids heart was more with science than with 
art. He was elected a fellow of the Royal 
^^' ’•onomical IJooietyon 9 June 1871, «id 
devoted a considerable part of the strange 
house which he bxiilt m Keswick Road, 
l^tney, to the purposes of astronomical 
observation. On the roof were mounted 
an equatorial telescope, resting on a solid 
brick pier going down to the foundation 
level of the house, and an aamuth reflector, 
ill an intr^uotiry essay to the catalogue 
of a collection of his sketches, shown by the 
l? mo Art Society in 18M, he devoted most 
Of his* space to scientific polemics. His 
I'utney house was designed entirely on 
utilitonan principles. The floors and flat 
roofs were of aspWte, the oeUings brick 
vaults, the heating done by hot water 
pips, everything to minimise human 
abour and avoid durt The house was 
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electrically protected against burglars and 
other uninvited intruders. 

Brett was elected A.R.A. in 1881, but 
never attained the rank of R.A. He died 
in his ho\ise 'at Putney on 8 Jan. 1902. 
He married in 1870, and had four sons and 
three daimhters who survived him. A por- 
trait in oik by himself, painted about 1865, 
belongs to his son, Mr. Michael Brett. A 
bust in bronze, executed in 1888 by Thomas 
Stirling Lee, is in the possession of the Art 
Workers’ Guild, London, of which Brett 
was at one time master. 

[The Times, 9 Jan. 1902 ; Cat. of Nat. Gall, 
of Brit. Art (Tate Gallery) ; Bryan’s Diet. ; 
Percy Bate's English Pre-ReCphaelite Painters, 
1899 ; Art Journal for 1882, p. 57 ; Roy. Aatr. 
Soc. Notices, 1002, Ixii. 238-40 ; private 
information.] W. A. 

BREWTNALI., EDWARD FRED- 
ERICK (1846-1902), painter, born in London 
on 13 Oct. 1846, was eldest son of Edward 
Brewtnall, headmaster of the People’s 
College, Warritigton, Lancashire. Coming 
to London about 1868 with Edwrard John 
Gregory [q. v. Suppl. II],) he studied at the 
Lambeth School of Art. i As a painter in 
water-colours he made his fiirst appearance 
at the Royal Society of Briti^ Artists 
in 1868 with a picture entitled * Post 
Time,* and from 1882 to 1886, when he 
resigned, he was a member of the Society. 
In 1875 be became an associate of 
the Royal Water Colour Society, and a 
full member in 1883. His pictures there 
exhibited include ‘ When Love was 
Young * (1878) ; ‘ The Honeym(»on * (1880) ; 
‘The Visit to the Witch’ (1882); ‘ Blue- 
bearxi’s Wife* (1884); ‘The Ravens* 
(1885) ; * Where to next ? ’ (1886) ; ‘ On 
the Wing’ (1888); ‘The Red Fisherman* 
(1891); ‘The Shell’ (1894); ‘The Fisher- 
I man and the Genie * (1897), and ‘ La Vie 
de Bohdme ’ (1900). He painted also in 
oik, and was a member of the Institute 
of Oil Painters. From 1872 to 1900 he 
exhibited eighteen pictures at the Royal 
Academy, most of them in oils, among 
his later contributions being ‘ Merely 
Players’ (1898); ‘On the Embankment* 
(1899) ; and ‘ The Inn by the Sea * (1900). 
His picture of ‘ The Model’s Luncheon ’ is 
in the Mappin Art Gallery, Sheffield, and 
two of his water colours, ‘ At Cley-ncxt- 
tho-Sea, Norfolk,’ and * Near St. MawM, 
Cornwall,’ are in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. He died on 13 Nov. 1902 St 
his fesidence at Bedford Park, and was 
buried in the old churchyard, CShiswick. 
On 17 Sept. 1884 he married Ellen Faraday, 
sister of Alice Faraday, the wife of Frederick 
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Barnard [q. v. Suppl. I], and had tliree 
daughters. 

[&yan*B Dictionary of PainterB and En- 
graYers ; Graves’s Royal Academy Exhibitors ; 
private information.] M. H. 

BRIDGE, THOMAS WILLIAM (1848- 
1909), zoologist, bom at Birmingham 
on 5 Nov. 18^8, was eldest son of Thomas 
Bridge, a boot and shoe maker, and Lucy, 
dau^ter of Thomas Crosbee, both of 
Birmingham. After attending a private 
school he studied at the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute, and in 1870 went 
to Cambridge as private assistant to John 
Willis Clark [q. v. Suppl. 11], then superin- 
tendent of the University Museum of 
Zoology. Two years later he entered Trinity 
CoU^ as a foundation scholar, and whilst 
an undergraduate was appointed university 
demonstrator in comparative anatomy. 
Coming out first in the second class of the 
natural science tripos of 1875, he graduated 
B.A. in 1876 and M.A. in 1880. In 1879 
Bridge was ejected professor of zoology at 
the Dublin Royal College of Science, but 
after a year, on the institution of Mason 
College, Birmingham, he returned to his 
native place as professsor of biology. Sub- 
sequently the chair was divided into a 
botanical and a zoological professorship, 
and Bridge held the latter appointment to 
the time of Ills deatlu 

Both as teacher and as organiser. Bridge 
contributed much to the success of the i 
Mason College and of the new Birmingham j 
University, being chairman of the academic j 
board in the former anil devoting himselt ' 
unstintingly to the welfare of liis college 
and departiiiciit. 

As an investigator Bridge distin- ' 
guisbod for his researches into the anatomy i 
of fish, and in particular for his work upon 
the swim or air-bladder. His most im - 1 
portant contribution upon this subject ' 
was published in the * PMlosophical Trans- i 
actions of the Royal Society ’ in 1893 ; I 
whilst his article on * Fishes * in the 
‘ Cambridge Natural History ’ / vol. vii. 1 904) 
is a good example of his careful, lucid, and 
accurate method. He was made Sc.D. 
at Cambridge in 1896 and was elected 
F.R.S. in 1^3. He died at Birmingham, 
unmarried, on 29 June 1909. 

[Proc. Roy. Soc. Ixxxii. B., 1910 ; Birming- 
ham Daily Post, 1 July 1909.] F. W. C. 

BRIDGES, JOHN HENRY (1832-1906), 
positiviBt philosopher, second son of 
Charles Bridges [q. v.] by Harriet Tor- 
lesse, bis wife, was bom on 11 ;Oot. 1832, 
at Old Newton, Suffolk, where his father 
was then vicar. Brought up in the strictest 
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’system of evangefioal orthodoxy, he was 
at first educated at private schools. 
Entering Rugby in August 1845, under 
Dr. Tait, he left the school with >a scholar- 
ship from the sixth form at midsummer, 
1851, the head master then beinff Dr. 
Goulbum. He became senior soholar at 
Wadham College, Oxford, in Oct. 1851 ; 
was placed in the second class in classical 
moderations in 1853, and in the third class 
in the final examination in 1854. He was 
proxime acceasit for the Hertford University 
scholarship in 1852, and gained the Arnold 
prize in 1856 for an essay on *The Jews 
in Europe in the Middle Ages,’ which was 
publish^ in ‘ Oxford Essays,’ 1857. On 
1 Feb. 1855 ho graduated B.A. and in 
March won a fellowship at Oriel. There- 
upon Bridges took up the study of 
medicine ; and after attending St. George’s 
Hospital, London, and working in Paris, 
he graduated M.B. at Oxford in 1859. 

In 1860 he marned his cousin Susan, 
fifth daughter of C. Torlesso, vicar of Stoke- 
by-Nayland, and immediately (February 
1860) emigrated to Melbourne in Australia, 
with high testimonials to his professional 
skill. The death of his wife followed soon 
after their arri val. Bridges at once returaeil 
to England and began practice in Bradford, 
Yorkshire, where he was appointed physician 
to the infirmary in 1861. In 1867 he wtis 
elected F.R.C.P., and in 1869 he became 
a factory inspector for the North Riding. 
Next year he was appointed a metropolitan 
medical inspector to the local government 
board, and until his resignation in 1898 he 
resided in l^ondon, occupied with his official 
work at Whitehall. After his retirement he 
worked on the metropolitan asylums board 
and tor)k part in movements for the im- 
provement of the public health. He died 
at Tunbridge Wells on 15 June 1906, being 
buried there in the churchyard of St. 
Barnabas (for service of commemoration 
see Poaiiimat Review^ xiv. 179). 

Bridges married secondly, in 1869, Mary 
Alice, eldest daughter of George Hadwen, 

I of Kebroyde, a bUk manufacturer of Halifax. 
Mrs. Bridges survived her husband. A 
life-.sizcd portrait in oils was painted by 
Frederick Yates in 1906. 

Bridges impressed his a-ssociaies through 
life *not merely with his ability but with 
bln courageous pursuit of truth at all 
hazards.* At Wadham College ho had come 
under the influence of Dr. Richard Oongrevo 
[q. V. Suppl. I], who was then fellow and 
tutor; and during the next thirty jem 
he maintained a close friendship with 
him. Under Congreve’s influence Bridges 
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devoted himself, on leaving Oxford, to the third volume, which presents parts i. and 
study of the works of Auguste Comte, iii. of the *OpuB Msyus’ from a photo- 
His friends at Wadham, Professor E. S. graphic copy of the Vatican MS. and a 
Beesly and Mr. Frederic Harrison, shared full list of corrections and emendations of 
the faith which he developed in positiv- the previously issued text with additional 
ism. Bridges became one of the fore- notes. 

most leaders of the positivist movement Bridges published, in addition to the 
in England. When an English positivist works cited: 1. ‘History an Instrument 
committee was nominal by Pierre of Political Education,* 1882. 2. *Gen- 

LalHtte, Comte's successor in Paris, tenary of the French Revolution,* 
in 1879, Bridges was chosen the first 1890. 3. ‘Harvey and VivisectioD,* 

president. From 1870 until his retirement 1896. For a volume called * Intomationed 
in 1900 he constantly lectured to the Policy * (1866) he wrote ‘ England and 
Positivist Society in London and else- 1 China,* and for Mr. Bryce’s ‘ Two Cen- 
wherc. * Ko had great familiarity with I turies of Irish History,* 1888, a chapter 
French Innmiagc, society, and literature, { called * Ireland from the Union to Catholic 
and enjoyed the intimacy of all French Emancipation, 1801-1829.* So was a con- ‘ 
p()i>iiivist«i. He translated into English tributor to tiio * Fortnightly Revie\f,* ‘ La 
Comte's ' Politique Positive I.’ (1865 and Revue Ocoidentale,* and the * Sociological 
1875) nnd published ‘The Unity of Review,* 1905-6. In 1907 Professor L. T. 
r',,rnlti*« Life and Doctrine — a reply to Hobhouse, his brother-in-law, oolleoted, 

J. S. Mill’ (1866; reprinted 1911), as well with biographical ‘Introduction* by Mr. 
a' * Five Discourses on Positive ^ligion* Frederic Harrison, a selection of his ‘ l^ays 
To the ‘ Positivist Review * (1803- and Addresses,* including a commemora- 
1900) lie contributed a hundred articles, tive address on Roger Bacon. Mrs. Bridges 
For the ‘ New Calendar of Great Men* (1892) also issued in 1908 a collection of friends’ 
Bridges wrote 194 biographies of very * Recollections * of her husband, 
varied range, and also the general ‘ Intro- [Mrs. Bridges* oolleoted Recolloctioas ol 
ditetions * on philosophy and science. J. H. Bridges, 1908 ; introduction to Bridges* 

\t tlie same time history, science, and Essays and Addressos, 1907 ; the present 
socidl reform also occupied his pen. In 1866 writer’s Autobiographic Recollections, 1911 ; 
hi' delivered before the Philo.sophical Insti- personal knou ledge from 1851 to 1906.] 
tution of Edinburgh a course of lectures 

on ‘Richelieu and Colbert* which were BRIGGS. JOHN (1862 -1902), Lancashire 
published, and olitained high praise from cricketer, was born at Sutton-in-Ashfield, 

J. A. Cotter Morison [q. v.] ancl Mr. James Nottinghamshire, on 3 Oct. 1862. His 
Bryce. In 1869 he lectured to the Royal elder brother Joseph 0^99-1902) played in 
liisfitiition of London on ‘ Health,* a a few Nottinghamsliire matches in 1888. 
Hubject on which he wrote and discoursed Tlie family moved to Lancashire in his 
i»f*ossantly, publishing : ‘ Influence of childhood. Briggs showed an aptitude for 

Ojrihzatioii on Health,’ 1869 ; ‘ A Catechism cricked as a boy, and at seventeen was a 
of Health for Primary Schools,* 1870 ; and professional member of the Lancashire 
‘ Moral and Social Aspects of Health,* 1877. county team, showing promise as a fieldsman 
In 1892 ho delivered and published the and batsman. Subsequently he developed 
annual Harveian oration before the Royal a hig h reputation as a bowler. At Lord’s 
College of Physicians. in 1886, when playing for England v. Aus- 

In 1 897 Bridges edited for the Clarendon tralia, he became famous by taking 5 wickets 
Press the text of Roger Bacon’s ‘Opus for 29 runs. Thenceforth his position as 
Majus * in two volumes. This work, of a first-raU) bowler was assured. In 1890 
great imporianoo to the history of science, he took 168 wickets for 12 J runs ameoe. 
occupied Bridges from 1893, but on its Briggs paid six visits to Australia, thnw 
pu])lication critics detected errors in the with Shaw and Shrewsbury’s toanm in the 
duo to Bridges’ misreading of the winters of 1884, 1886 and 1887, wijJi Lord 
^ dependence on ^muel Sheffield’s team in 1891-2, tmoe 

Jobb R edition of 1733. He had also with Mr. A. E. Stoddart s teams of 1894 
overlooked an important MS. at the and 1897. Briggs was the best all-round 
Vatican. The volumes were withdrawn Lancashire player of his time, and for some 
trom circulation by the Clarendon Press, twelve seasons (1883-1894) was a tower of 
»nd copyright being transferred to strength to the team. Short and stout of 
»ndges, who reissued them in 1900 through build, he made lumsolf popular on the cnoket 
Messrs, Williams Norgate, with a mw field by his humour, nonchalance and energy 
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(of. C. B. in QiavU of Hhe Oanu, p. 134). 
A slow left-hand bowler, with an easy 
action and plenty of spin, he was most 
misleading to batsmen ; he was espooially 
destructive on *dead’‘ wickets. Against. 
Australia his most memorable performances 
were those at Sydney, when in December 
1894 he and Peel dismissed the last eight 
Australian batsmen on a wet wicket for 
53 runs, and snatched a victory for England 
by 10 runs ; in the 1887-8 tour, when he 
with George Lolimann [q. v. Suppl. II] 
bowled unchanged through the test match ; 
and in February 1892, when he accom- 
phshed the * hat trick ’ for England, a very 
rare feat m tost matches. In May 1900, 
when playing for Lancashire v, Worcester- 
shire, he took all ten wickets. 

In June 1899 an epileptic soizuie after 
the match England v. Australia, at Leeds, 
interrupted Ins career, and he spent 
several months in Choadlo Asylum. On 
his recovery in 1900 ho played again for 
Lancashire : but a fresh seizure in 1901 
compelled Ws return to Cheadle Asylum, 
where he died on 11 Jan. 1902. 

[The Times, IS Jan 1902; WisdonN 
Cricketers* Almanack, 190S, p. Izx ; Daft*ri 
Kings of Cricket (portrait, p. 153) ; W. G. 
Grace’s Cricketing Reminiscences 1889, pp. 

, 330-3; Gianis of iho Game, ed. Hon. R. II. 
Lyttelton, pp. 131-b.] W. B. 0. 

BRIGHT, WILLIAM (1824-1901), 
church historian, bom at Doncaster on 
14 Doc. 1824, ^\as only son of William 
Blight, town-clcrk of D<jncastor, Yorkshire. 
Sent first to a preparatory school at 
Southwell, and thence, m 1837, to Rugby, 
he there reached the sixtli form at the time 
of Dr. Thomas Arnold’s death. Gaining 
a scholarship at University College, Oxford, 
he matriculated on 20 March 1843 ; obtained 
first-class honours in classics in 1846 ; was 
awarded the Johnson theological scholar- 
ship in 1847, and the Ellorton theological 
essay in 1848, the subject being ‘"The 
Prophetic Office under the Mosaic Dis- 
pensation.* He graduated B.A. in 1846, 
proceeding M.A. in 1849, and D.D. in 186.9. 
He was ordained deacon in 1848 and 


entailed {he oustodii^hip of 

history of Great Britain, had been 

accumulated by the founder for the use of 
his lecturer. Bright was thus enoouraged 
to pursue the histo^oal studies to wmoh 
he came to devote his best powers. In 
1858 the bishop of Glasgow, Walter John 
Trower, took umbrage at a casual, but 
not unjust, remark of Bright as to the 
imperfection of the church settlement 
effected by Henry VIII, and procured 
his ejection from both Glenalmond tutor- 
ship and Bell lectureship. Bright protested 
in a pamphlet, * A Statement of the Fagts 
as to Certain Proceedings of the Bishop of 
Glasgow* (1858). Later on, the injustice 
of the proceedings was acknowledged, and 
Bright was honorary canon of Cumbrae 
cathedral from 1865 to 1893. 

Returning to Oxford in 1858, and 
I'o&uming his tutorship at University 
Ooliogo, ho was appoints in 1868 regius 
professor of ecclesiastical history at Oxford 
and canon of Christ Church in succession to 
Arthur Ponrh)ai Stanley fq. v.]. In his 
now office ho proved himself a student 
of un\\eariod industry. His ‘Sylva,* lus 
set ot manuscript note-books of mattoi 
bearing on lectures from 1870 to 1880, 
amounts to over sixty largo and methodical 
volumes (W. Lock, The Age of the Fathers, 
p. vi). He was a most forcible lecturer, 
full of fire, contagious energy, and quaint 
humour (H. S. Holland, Personal Studies, 
p. 298). He preached effectively in the 
university church and in the cathedral, 
and was always ready to heln any Oxford 
clergyman by a sermon, or ny taking the 
chair at church meetings. Anxious to 
make provision for the rapidly grooving 
suburbs of Oxford, he earnestly advocated, 
and liberally contributed to, the building 
of the fine church of St. Margaret in the 
north suburb. 

He was proctor in oonyocation for the 
chapter of Christ Church from 1878 ; 
examining chaplain to Edward King [q. v. 
Suppl. II], bishop of Lincoln, from 1885; 
and sub-dean of Christ Church from 1B95. 


priest in 1850. 

Elected folfow of University College in 
1847, he retained his fellowship till 1868. 
He became tutor of his college in 1848, 
but in 1851 accepted the theolodoal tutor- 
ship at Trinity CJollege, Glenidmond, 
under the wardenship of Dr. Charles 
Wordsworth [q. v.], afterwards bishop of 
St. .^drewB. The Scottish bishops also 
ap^intod him to the ]^11 lectureship in 
ecclesiastical history, an office which 


He di(Hl unmarried at Christ Chuieh on 
6 March 1901, and was buried in the 
Christ Church portion of Osney cemetery, 
by Oxford. 

Bright’s chief historical works were : L 
‘ A History of the Church, a.d. 313-451, 
Oxfoid, 1860 ; 6th edit. 1888, a summary 
of bis Glenalmond lectures : aooepted as 
the standard treatise for Anglican theoloff- 

calstudento. 2. * Chapters^ Early EngW 

Church History,' Oxford, 1878 ; 8rd edit. 
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1897* the Bubstanoe of lectures on Bede. 
3 , * Lessons from the Lives of Three Great 
Fathers [Athanasius, Chrysostom, and 
Augustine],’ 1890. 4. ‘ Waymarks of Church 
History,’ 1894, papers on the Arian and 
Pelagian controversies, on Papal claims, 
and William Laud’s ideals. 5. ‘The 
Roman See in the Early Church,* 1896. 

6 . ‘ The Age of the Fathers ’ (posthumous), 
19U3, 2 vols., a substantial treatise founded 
on lectures on the history of the church 
in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

Besides other devotional treatises, ser- 
mons, hnd tracts, Bright also published: 

7 . ‘ Ancient Pollectfl and other Prayers for 
the UoO of Clergy and Laity,’ London, 
1867; Oxford, 1862. 8 . ‘Faith and Hope: 
Readings for the greater Holy -days and 
Sundav.^ from Advent to Trinity,’ 1804. 

‘Lioer Prtciim Publicarum,* 1866, a 
Ltlin version of the Anglican liturgv, 
! with Peter Goldsmith Mc^d 

I I Sujipl. IIJ, 1852--7. 10. ‘The 

batliodo I Church of Christ in Oxford,’ 
0 \foi J. i 880. 11 . ‘ Iona and other Verses,’ 
I88(i. 12. ‘ The Seven Sayings from the 
Cross,’ 1887. rnoditationa for the Good Fri- 
da y Tlireo llours’ Service. 13. ‘ The Incar- 
luition as a Motive Power,’ 1889, a volume 
ol sermons. 14. ‘Morality in DoctrinSJ’ 
1892, twenty -eight characU^ristic sermons. 

Rnglil was also a hymn-writer of the 
lirsL rank. Ho w as author ot ‘ Wo know' 
Thee who Thou art, Lord Jesus, Mary’s 
Son,’ of the noble communion h 3 ann ‘ And 
now, O Father, mindful of the love,’ and of 
the everting hymn ‘ And now the wants 
arc told.' His * Hymns and other Poems ’ 
weie published in 1806, and again in 1874. 

[Bright, Selected LetWrs, 1903; Foster, 
Oxfonl Men; The Times, 7 March 1901; 
Cuaidiau, 1901, p. 340; Oxford Times, 9 March 
1901, Oxford Mag. xix. 270, appreciation by 
C.uion J)ri\ c r.] A 0. 

HH!jIHTWEN, Mrs. ELIZA (1830- 
1900), naturalist, bom at Band on 
30 Oct. 1830, was fourth child of George 
and Margaret Elder. On the death of 
jier mother in 1837 she was adopted 
by her imcle, Alexander Elder, one of 
the founders of the publishing house 
of Smith, Elder & Co. He had no ohildren, 
and Eliza Elder (‘ Lizzie ’ as she was 
allw tl^oughout her life) wm brought 
up m hifl country house. Sparrow Hall, 
troatham, and afterwards at Stoke Newing- 
on. From infancy she took an absorbing 
natural history, and read much, 
Mr Sf? regular education. In 1847 
business; in 1866 

s Elder married George Bnghtwen 

'OL. LXVII. — sur. 11. 


(1826-1883), who was then in the' banking 
firm of Messra. Overend & Gurney, but 
left it before the smash in 1867, to start for 
himself in the discount business, where he 
made a considerable fortune. They settled 
in Stanmore, where Mbrs. Brightwen resided 
for the remainder of her life. Her health 
had been always uncertain, and in 1872 
her nervous system broke down completely. 
For ten vears she was almost wholly 
excluded from books, from nature, and 
from her friends. The death of her husband 
in 1883 roused her from her lethargy and 
suffering, and though she was liable to 
violent attacks of pain until the end of her 
life, they interfered no loifger with her* 
intellectual activity. 

She had no children, and was left in 
sole possession of a very beautiful and 
seoluaed estate, The Grove, Stanmore, 
where the woods and shrubberies, a lake 
and a large garden offered a held for her 
zoological observations. It was not, how- 
ever, until her sixtieth year that she began 
to be a writer. Her notes on animal life 
seemed so copious and fresh that she was 
induced to put them together, and * a 
volume called ‘ AVild Nature Won by 
Kindness ’ (1890) was the result. This 
enjoyed a very wide and prolonged suecess, 
and Mrs. Brightwen became recognised 
as one of the most popular naturalists 
of her day. She published ‘More about 
Wild Nature ’ in 1892 ; * Inmates of my 
House and Garden,’ perhaps the best of 
her books, in 1895 ; ‘ Glimpses into Plant 
Life ’ in 1898 ; ' Rambles with Nature 

Students,’ 1899 ; and ‘ Quiet Hours with 
Nature,’ 1903. She continued to live 
at Stanmore, corresponding with a very 
wide circle of persons interested in natural 
history, but seldom quitting the bounds 
of her o^^Tl estate. She died there on 
6 May 1906, and ^vas buried in the church- 
yard of Stanmore. Mrs. Brightwen was 
an artless writer { but sht^ had boundless 
patience, great perseverance and humour, 
and a sort of natural magic in dealing 
with wild creatures. Her books are store- 
houses of personal notes, in which nothing 
is borrowed from other authors, or accepted 
on any other authority than that of her 
own e 3 res. She enjoyed in later years the 
friendship of several of the leading men 
of science of the day, and in particular 
of Philip Henry Gosso (whose second ^e 
was her husband’s sister), of Sir WiUiam 
Flower, of Sir William Hooker, and of Sir 
James Paget, all of whom encouraged her 
efforts. After her death were published 
another volume of essays, ‘Last Honrs 
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with Natture,* edited by W. H. Chesson 
(1008), and fragments of an autobiography, 
with introduction and epilogue bv her 
nephew, Edmund Gosse, entitled ^ Eliza 
Brightwen: the Life and Thoughts of a 
Naturalist ’ ( 1900). She was an evangelical 
ohurohwoman and much concerned with 
philanthropy. 

[Personal knowledge ; EL'za Brightwen : 
the Life and Thoughts of a Naturalist, 1909.] 

EG 

BROADBENT, Sir WILLIAAI HENRY, 
first baronet (1835-1907), physician, bom 
at Lindley on 23 Jan. 1835, was eldest son 
(in a family of five suns and two daughters) 
of John Broadbent (d. 1880) of Lindley, near 
Huddersfield, woollen manufacturer and a 
prominent Wesleyan, who married Esther 
(d. 1879), daughter of Benjamin Butter- 
worth of Holmforth. Col. John Edward 
Broadbent, R.E., C.B. (6. 1848), is his 
younger brother. Brought up as a Wesleyan, 
William jmned the Ch^urch of England in 
1860. Alter early education at a day 
school at Long wood, near Lindley, and at 
Huddersfield College, William left school 
at’^fifteen for Ins father's factory, where he 
spent two years in learning the processes 
of manufacture. Resolving on a medical 
career, ho. in 1852, when seventeen, was 
apprenticed to a surgctm in Manchester 
and entered the Owens College, then in Quay 
Street. At the Owens Ckdlege and at the 
Manchester Royal School of Medicine 
(Pine Street) he gained medals in chemistry, 
botany, materia medica, anatomy, physio- 
logy, midwifery, surgery, and operative 
surgery. In 1856 he carried off tlio gold 
medals m anatomy, phy<«iology, and 
chemistry at the first M.B. London o amina- 
tion. Ne\t year he became a member of 
the Royal GJIege of Surgeons and licentiate 
of the Society of Apothecaries, London. 
After failing in an application for the post 
of house surgeon at the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary he went, in 1857, to I’ans, where 
he studied under 1 rousseau, Ricord, Reyer, 
and other eminent masters in medicine. 
Living with a French family, he acquired a 
first-rate Imowledge of the French language 
and an excellent accent. Returning to 
England in 1858, he passed the final M.B. 
(London ) ex aminat ic»n, taking the gold medal 
in obstctfic medicine and first-class honours 
in medicine. Soon afterwards ho obtained 
the post of obstetric officer at St. Mary’s 
Hospital, London, and became resident 
medical officer in 1859. In 1860 he was 
appointed pathologist and lecturer on 
physiology and zoology in the medical 
school of St. Mary’s Hospital, and curator 


of the museum. The same year he pro- 
ceeded to the degree of M.& (Lonoon). 
He was physician to the London Fever 
Hospital from 1860 until 1879, when 
he l^ame consulting physician. In 1861 
he was appointed lecturer in comparative 
anatomy in St. Mary’s Hospital medical 
school, and in 1863 physician to the 
Western General Dispensary. But despite 
lus many offices, Broadbent’s practice 
was not lucrative. Residing at 23 Upper 
Seymour Street, he could only meet his 
household expenses by coaching and by 
taking resident students. With hesitation 
he refused an offer of a professorship of 
anatomy and physiology at Melbourne 
University at 1000/. a year. 

With St. Mary’s Hospital his association 
lasted long. In 1865 he was elected 
ph 3 r 8 ician to the out-patients and in 1871 
was promoted to the charge of the in- 
patients, with a lectureship in medicine, 
w'hich he held for seventeen veara. He 
remained on the active staff of Mary’s 
until 1896, hi.s retirement being deferred for 
five years by special resolution. He their 
became honorary consulting physician. 
Broadbent proved one of the fmest clinical 
teachers of the London schools, especially 
at the bedside. 

Meanw'hilo his practice and his reputation, 
both os an investigator of medical problems 
and ns an expert on the treatment of 
specific diseases, steadily grew. In 1866 
he published a l>ook ’ On Cancer,’ describing 
his treatment of some cnees by the injection 
of acetic uc'id into the tumour, but although 
some good results were at first obtained, 
later experience was unsatisfactory, and 
Broadbent discontinued the treatment. 
An early paper on ‘ Seneori-motor Ganglia 
and Association of Nerve Nuclei* (Brit, 
and Foretgn Med. Clin, BevteWt April 
1866) also attracted attention. There he 
explained the immunity from paralyeis of 
bilaterally associated muscles in hemiplegia, 
and advanced the theory which is generally 
known as ‘ Broadbent’s hypothesis ’ to 
explain the unequal distribution of 
paralysis in face, trunk, arm and log, in the 
ordinary form of hemiplegia. The essential 
princi))le has not been invalidated in tho 
forty years since it was originally promul- 
gate, and it is widely applicable to neuro- 
logical questions, and to the solution « 
problems in physiology, pathology, 
psychology. 

Broadbent also did valuable work on 

aphasia, both in reportins important oases 

and in suggesting expmnations of the 
working of the cerebral meohoniMn 01 
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speech and thought. In an important In 1881 he seryed as a member of the royal 
memoir ' On the Oerebral Mechanism of commission on fever hospitals. 

Speech and Thought ’ {Trana, Boy. Med. On heart disease Broadbent became a 
Chir.Soc. 1872) he was the first authoritative leading authority. In conjunction with his 
propounder of the notion of an altogether elder son he published, in 1897, a valuable 
separate centre for conception of ideation, treatise on it which was founded on a 
which although subsequently adopted by large, acutely observed, clinical experience ; 
Charcot and others has been rejected the book reached a fourth edition in 1906. 
by Charlton Bastian and others. In a To typhoid fever he likewise devoted 
later paper {Brain, i. 1878) Broadbent special attention, strongly deprecating the 
developed his views and termed the centre * expectant ’ or * do-nothing * treatment, 
for concepts the * naming centre,* whilst ( and enforcing careful dieting and nursing 
a related higher motor centre was postu- 1 and suitable hydro-therapeutic and other 
lated as a * propositionising centre * in measures. 

which words other than nouns were supposed From 1872, when Broadbqpt removed to 
to be registeied and where sentences were 34 Seymour Street, to 1892, when he went* 
formulated preparatory to their utterance into a larger house at 84 Brook Street, 
through the instrumentality of Broca’s j his private consultant practice was expand- 
ccntie Here, too, Broadbent located the < ing, chiefly among the upT>ei classes of 
iQorc st I icily mental faculties in those parts * society, and it finally reached vast pro- 
of tlie human cerebrum which differentiate I portions. In 1891 his income from this 
that of the quadrumana and which > source far exceeded 13,006/., and he 
a;t ilic latest to develop in man. This refused twice as much work as he could 
location .vfifi re-advanced with modifications undertake. His patients soon included 
but partly through a similar process of the loyal family. In 1891 he attended 
’reasoning by Fleohsig in 1895. and recent ' King (Jeorge V when Duke of York, during 
o]iim()ii somewhat hobitatingly supports an attack of typhoid fever, and in 1892 was 
Bioadbcnt’s views. At liis death he was in constant attendance on the Duke of 
engaged on a treatise on aphasia. Other i Garenco during liis fatal illness of acute 
iin])ortnnt papers concerned the scien- 
tific btudy of therapeutics. Of these the 
hint was ‘An Attempt to apply Chemical 
Principles in Evplanation of the Action of 
Remedies and Poisons * (Proc. Boy. Soc. 

1868 ; Brit. Med. Joum. ii.). Later themes 
were the remote effects of remedies (1886) 
and on ‘The Relation of Pathology and 
Therapeutics to Chnical Medicine ’ (Brxt, 

Mid. Journ. 1887). 

At the Royal College of Physicians, 

Bioadbent, who had become a member in 
1861 and a fellow in 1869, w’os examiner 
ill 1876-7 and in 1883-4, a member of the 
count 1 in 1885-6, censor in 1888-9, and 
Benioi censor m 1895. In 1887 he delix^ered 
the eVounian lectures ‘ On the Pulse,’ which 
he made the subject of a book (181H)), and 
m 1891 he gave the Lumlcian locture.B ‘ On 
structural Diseases of the Heart from the 
X omt of View of Promosis.* 

In 1874 he also d^ivered the Lottsomian 
lectures before the Medical Society of 
^ndoji ‘ On Syphilitic Affections of the 
^ervouB System ’ ; in 1884 the Harveian 
^^ures before the Harveian Society on 
^0^0818 in Valvular Disease and in 1894 
lecture ‘ On some Points in 
Wn Typhoid Fever,’ before the 

8t London Medico-Chirurgical Society, 
examiner in medicine to London 
and Cambridge (1888) Univeraities. 

Q 


pneumonia, in tne same year (189:2) ne 
was appointed physician in ordinary to 
King Edward VII, then Prince of Woles, 
and in 1896 physician extraordinary to 
Queen Victoria. On the death of tlie Queen 
he w'os appointed physician in ordinary to 
King Edward Vll and to the IMnce of 
Wales (King George V). He was created 
a baronet in 1893 and K.C.V.O. in 1901. 

Broadbent played a prominent part in 
many public movements affecting the cure 
or prevention of disease. In 1898 he be- 
came chairman of the organising committee 
for promoting the National Association 
for the Prevention of Consumption, which 
w'os formally registered under the board 
of trade regulations in 1899 with King 
Edwaixl VJI, then l>incc of Wales, as 
president. The object of the association 
was to instruct the general public in the 
methods by wliich the spread of tuber- 
culosis could best be prevented or arrested. 
He was chairman of the organising council 
of the British Congress on Tuberculosis 
which met in Londcni in July 1901, when 
Prof. Koch of Berlin throw doubt on ^e 
intercommunicability of human and bovine 
tuberculosis, a view wliidi a royid com- 
mission at once investigated and disputed. 
Broadboiib was also chairman of the 
advisory committee of King Edward VII’s 
Sanatorium at Midhurst and was consulting 
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ph 3 nBioian to thu institatioii and to the King 
Edward VII Hospital for Officers. 

Broadbent was secretary (1864-1872), 
treasurer (1872-1900), ana subsequently 
president (1900) of the Bntish Medical Be- 
nevolent ]^nd, to uhich he was a generous 
subscriber. An honorary member of many 
foreign medical societies, he was in 1904 
a chief orgamser of and first president, of 
the Entente Oordiale M4dicale, and at the 
banquet given at Pans m honour of the 
Engbsh physicians was invested with 
the grand cross and insigma of a com- 
mander of the legion of honour. He was 
elected FBS in 1897. He received 
the hon degree of LLD from the 
Umversities of Edinburgh (1898), St 
Andrews (1899), Montreal (1906), Toronto 
(1906), and that of BSc from the Uni 
versity of Leeds (1904) He was president 
of the Harveian (1876), Medical (1881), 
Climcal (1887), and Neurological (1896) 
Societies , vice president of the Im 
penal Cancer Fund , consulting physician 
to the New Hospital for Women, and to 
the Victoria Hospital for Sick Children 
(1896) 

An acute chnical observer, sound and 
accurate in diagnosis, resourceful in his 
methods of treating disease, Broadbent 
was frank and outspoken m speech, and 
of resolute will, wth busmcss like powers 
of concentration Of robust constitution, 
he met the oxactmg requirements of his 
practice and public work >Mth comparative 
ease He died in Londcn on 10 July 
1907 from inlluenza, and was buned in 
the parish chuichyard, VVendover, ^hcie 
he hod a country house 

He married in 1863 Eliza, daughter of 
John Harpin of Holmforth, Yorks, who 
sumvtd him ^ith tao sons, both mem 
bers of the medical profession, and three 
daughters The elder son, John Francis 
Harpin, succeeded to the baronetcy A 
portrait b> Scholderer is in the possession 
of the family 

In addition to the work already cited, 
Broadbent also revised Tanner’s ‘ Practice 
of Mcdieme * (7th edit. 1875) His moie 
important contributions to mescal journals 
have been collected and published by Dr. 
Walter Broadbent, the second son, uith a 
full bibliography (1908) 

[Life of Sir M^illiam Broadbent, by Mary 
Ethd Broadbent (daughter), 1909, notices 
m the Biitish Medical Journal, 20 July 1907 
(portiait), Lanrtt, 13 Tuly 1907, Practitioner, 
Aug 1907 diortrail) , CoUected Papers by Dr 
Valter Broadbent (son) with bibliography, 
1908, Index Catalogue, Surgeon-Generafs 


Office, Washington, Proc Roy Soc Med, 
senes B , vol Izzx.] E M B. 

BROADHURST, HENRY (1840-1911), 
labour leader, bom m the pansh of 
lattlemore, Oxfordshire, on 13 Apnl 1840, 
was fourth son and "eleventh or twedfth 
child,’ as he says in his autobiography, of 
Thomas Broadhurst, stonemason, and his 
wife Sarah He was educated at a village 
school near Lattlemore, and at the age of 
twelve he left to do miscellaneous jobs 
about the village, and soon afterwards was 
regularly employed by its blacksmith In 
1853 he was apprenticed to his father’s 
trade in Oxford, and was soon working as 
a stonemason in Buckingham and Banbury 
Coming to London, he felt so country sick 
that he left in a month, and, after U1 fortune 
compelled him to return, he immediately 
obtained an engagement in Norwich, whither 
he went by sea Dunng the depressed time 
of 1858-9 he tramped twelve hundred miles 
in the south of England without finding 
employment When at Portsmouth on this 
fruitless search, he attempted to enlist in 
the anny, but was rejected In 1865 he 
came finally to London, and shoitly alter 
wards w employed by the contractor w ho 
was building the clock tower and its ad 
joimng comdor of the houses of pirliament 
The mallet and chisels then used by him are 
preserved in the hbrary of the House of 
Commons 

In 1872 an agitation for increased pay m 
the Tendon building trade came to a head 
by the employers locking out their men 
I Broadhurst was elected chairman of the 
' masons committee and was its chief spokes 
man The result of the contest was an 
immediate increase of pay by a halfiionny 
per hour, a reduction of hours by four per 
week in summer, and a full half holiday on 
Saturdays Thenceforth he ceased to work 
at luB trade He had become a leiulcr m 
bis trade union and was active in political 
agitations conducted by the Reform League, 
of which he was a member He had suc- 
ceeded in ciiangmg the character of his 
trade union by inducing it to offer super 
annuation and unemployment benefits, 
and he led it to fix its headquarters ^ 
London, and cease moving them every thud 
year. For the first time, m consequence, 
the central committee became a real cx- 
eenUve with power to negotiate on beh^ 
of the whole membership. This establish- 
ment of representative democracy m trade 
unions IS an histone event In 1872 he 
was sent to represent his trade union aj 
congress, and was elected a memto oi 
the parliamentazy committee. The labour 
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unxeBt of the time bioi^ht into being e wee elected in 1880 mth a poll of 11,379 
renewed politioal agitation in favour of votes. In the House of Commons Broad- 
labour legislation, such as the removal of hurst at once engaged in miscellaneous 
objectionable provisions in the conspiracy but most useful work. He supported em- 
end master and servant laws, and in that ployers’ liability bills (1880-1) and proposed 
agitation Broadhurst was prominent. In amendments in factory legislation. He 
1873 he was elected secretary to the Labour investigated the hardships attending the 
Representation League, formed to send employment of women and cliildren in the 
trade unionists to parliament. That year heavy industries of the Black Country 
he tried to enter the London School Board (producing in the House of Commons in 1883 
for Greenwich, but failed. Workmen had one of the nail-making machines to illustrate 
been candidates for parliament before the his speech on the subject), in 1884 he 
league',^ days, but it produced the first list moved for the first time the appointment of 
of labour candidates at any election — that working-men to the bench of justices and 
oi 1S7I- and succeeded in returning two of in 1885 the inclusitm of a fajr wages clause 
thorn. ^Mexandor MacDonald for Stafford in government contracts. At that time all* 
and Thomas Burt for Morpeth. Broadhurst his income, ^^liicli came to him as secretary 
himself stood for High Wycombe on a | of the trado union congress parliamentary 
day’s notice, but only polled 113 votes. In ^ committee, was 150?. a year, iTom which he 
1875 the trade union congress elected him ! had to pay for clerical help at his office; 
pccndarv of its parliamentary committee. 1 he could only afford clothes made by his 
dtis time the leading memlxirs of the I wife. 
p.olimiKiitary committee were prominent 1 From 1882 Broadhurst took an active 
BU))p()rt' 's of programmes of radical reform, interest in leasehold enfranchisement, which 
like the extension of the franchise, the rapidly became a popular radical demand, 
abolition of property qualifications for ' and waa the subject of a memorandum 
olliee on Kwal governing bodies — the first i attached to the report of the loyal com- 
mit ^ject upon which Broadhurst had to | mission on the housing of the working classes 
dralt a bill (1876) — and the Plimsoll ' (1884). Of that commission he waa a 
ehaut shipping bill [see Pumsoll. Sa-MUBl, memW. In 1882 be was offered an 
•Sii])])!. IJ. Above all the committee had assistant factory inspectorsliip, and in 1884 
tiegun to lobby in parliament, to send an inspectorsliip of canal boats, but de- 
dc])uta1ions to ministers and leading poli- olined both. 

ticiaiis on labour questions, and to interfere In 1884 Broadhurst, as secretary of the 
in parliamentary elections. The agitations trade union congress parliamentary com- 
for the repeal of what the trade unionists mittee, became the leading spirit on the 
considered the unjust laws relating to workmen’s side in the final phase of the 
con 8 pirac 5 % niasters and servants, and the | agitation for an extension of the franchiw. 
l^gal status of trade unions had b^n so far ! At the election, which followed the Franchise 
ouccessful [see Howell, Georqe. Suppl. II], and Redistribution Acts of 1885, Broadhurst 
but Broadhurst and his friends brought declined to contest either of the new Pottery 
viithin the scope of their urgent activity oonstituencies, into wliich Stoke-on-Trent 
questions like employers’ liability and work- had been divided, and stood for the 
men V ‘Compensation for industrial injuries Bordesley division of Birmingham, which he 
and amendments to the Factory Acts, won with 5362 votes. On the formation of 
BroadhiirRt was also the secretary of the ' Gladstone's liberal ministry in February 
workmen’s committee of the Eastern Ques- 1886 ho accepted office as undor-seoretary 
tion Association, w’hich stimulated pubho in the home department. This necessitated 
’■Opinion in England against the conduct his resignation of the secretaryship of the 
of the Turks in Bulgaria (1875-1880), He parliamentary committee. Queen Victoria 
promoted intoniational trade union con- agreed to excuse him from attending levees, 
ferences, like that of Paris in 1883, which was and he was the first minister to whom such 
one of the beginnings of the present Inter- permission was granted, 
national Socialist Congresses. On the defeat of the liberal government 

After the general election of 1874 the in the autumn, Broadhurst retir^ from 
^bour Representation Leaffue oee fied to Bordesley^ and contested West Nottii^ham. 
Wove the interest of trade , and which he won. polling 6468 rotes, and in Sep- 

padually ooUapsed. Broadhurst thence- tember 1886 he again was elected secretary 
lorth identified himself with the liberal to the trado union congress parliamentary 
^ny. and in 1878 was chosen one of the two committee. A steady drift towards an 
•ficral candidates for Stoko-on-Xrant. He independent political position had set in 
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within trtdt tmioniam, and Broadhunt’t 
official *oonneotion with the liberal p^y 
waa bitterly resented by growing sections 
of the congress. About 1 885 the trade union 
congress embarked anew on the inter- 
rupted agitation for sending working-men 
to Parliament. A demand for a Ic^al eight 
hours' day was also put forward by trade 
unionists, and Broadhurst's difficulties were 
further increased by his opposition to tliis 
proposal. At tho congresses* of Swansea 
(1887), Bradford (1888) and particularly at 
that of Dundee (188D) Broadhurst had to 
defend his political position against attacks, 
which were too personal to bo successful ; 
consequently the overwhelming votes 
which were cast in his support obscured | 
tho changes in opinion which were taking i 
place. Next year at Liverpool the attack 
was more prudently^ directed, and on the 
issue of a general eight hours' bill Broad- 
hurst's policy was (lefeated by 193 voU‘s 
to 155. t5»Anng partly to this defeat and 
partly to ill-Loalth Broadhurst resigned his ' 
secretaryship. The dock strike in 1889 ) 
confirm^ the new development of trade ‘ 
unionism. Broadhurst continued to be the 
object of bitter attack, and the defeat of his 
parliamentary candidatures at West Not- 
tingham in 1892, when he polled 5309 votes, 
and at Grimsby in 1893, when he polled 3463 
votes, was undoubtedly help^ by the 
opposition of the advanced section of trade 
unionists. At West Nottingham he agreed 
in a lukewann -v^ay to support the miners’ 
eight hours bill, but the earnestness of hia 
pMge was questioned. In 1892 he was 
appointed a member of the ro 5 'al commission 
to inquire into the condition of the aged 
poor. In 1894 he stood for Leicester, and 
was elected with 9404 votes, and this con- 
stituency he retained, till he retired in 1906 
owing to ill-health. He was an alderman 
and J.P. of the county of Norfolk. Ho died 
at Cromer on 11 October 1911, and was 
buried at Overstrand. 

He married in 1860 Eliza, daughter of 
Edward Ollcy of Norwich. »she died on 
24 May 1905, leaving no children. A bust 
of Broadhurst is in the art gallery of the 
Leicester corpriration. 

He wrote : 1. * Leasehold Enfranchise- , 
ment,’ in collaboration with »Sir Robert I 
Reid (Lord l^rebum), 1885. 2. 'Henry 
Broadhurst, M.P. : the Story of his life 
from the Stonemason's Bench to the 
Treasury Bench,’ 1901. 

^ 1911; Autobiography; 
Webbs History of Trade Unionism, 18M; 
Howell, Labour liCgislation, Labour leaders, 
and Labour Movements, 1902; Humphieyf 


The History of Labour Representation ; Trade 
Union Congress Annual Reports]. J. R. M. 

BRODRIBB, WILLIAM JACKSON 
(1829-1005), translator, only son of William 
Pemn Brodribb, M.R.C.S., by his first 
wife, Maria Louisa Jackson, was bom at 
Warminster on 1 March 1829. On his father's 
removal to a practice in Bloomsburv Square, 
he was educated first at a neighbouring 
private school and afterwards at King’s 
College, London. From King’s College he 
w'as elected in 1848 tc» a claa‘<ical scholar- 
ship at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
In 1862 ho was bracketed sixth in the 
classical tripos, w'as a junior optime in the 
mathematical tripos, and graduated B.A. 
Elected a How of his college in 1856, he 
was ordained in 1858, and w^os pi*eBenled 
in 1860 to the college living of Wootton 
Rivers, Wilts. Tins preferment he held for 
life. Devoted to classical study, Brodribb 
joined his cousin, Alfred John Church, in 
translating the works of Tacitus ; tho History 
appeared in 1 8G2, Gennania and Agriools in 
1868. the Annals in 1876, and Do Oraloribus 
in 1877. The useful w'ork is competently 
done and gained general recognition. Tii^ 
two translators o&o edited the Latin text 
of Germania and Agricola in 1869, and of 
select letters of Pliny in 1871 ; a translation 
of Livy, books 21-^, followed in 1883. 

Browbb died at his rectory on 24 Sept. 
1905, and was buried in the churchyard. He 
married in 1880 Elizabeth 8arah Juliana, 
only daughter of David Llewellyn, vicar of 
Easton Royal, Wilts, but was left a widower, 
without children, in 1894. 

Among works by Brodribb not already 
noticed arc ‘ Demosthenes * in ‘ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers ’ (1877). ‘ A 
Short History of Constantinople* (1879), 
m collaboration with SirWalter Besant, and 
classical contributions to tho ' Enoyclopadia 
Britannica ’ and scholarly periodicals. 

(Private infonnation ] A. A. B. 

BRODRICK, GEORGE CHARLES 
(1831-1903), warden of Merton College, 
Oxford, bom on 6 May 1831, at his fathers , 
rectory, Castle Rising in Norfolk, was second 
of four sons of William John Brodrick (179^^ 
1870), rector of Bath (1839-64), canon of 
Wells (1865-61), dean of Exeter (1861-7), 
and seventh Viscount Midleton (1863-70). 
His mother, Harriot (1804-1893), third 
daughter of George Brodrick, fourth Viscount 
Midleion, was his father’s second wife ana 
first cousin. From 1843 to 1848 Brodnek 
was an oppidan in Goodfoid's house at Eton, 
but in 1848 he broke down under the stmn 
of reading for the Newcastle examination, 
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and was sent on*a voyage to India for 
hu health. Returning next yw, Brodriok 
became a commoner of Balliol in March 
1850, at a time when Richard Jenkyns 
[q. 7 .] was Master and Benjamin Jowett 
[q. Y. Suppl. I] was the leading tutor. 
He had a distinguished university career, 
obtaiiiing first classes in moderations in 1862 
and in literae humaniores in 1853, in com- 
pany \Yith his lifelong friend, George Joachim 
Goschen, first Viscount Gosohon [q. v. Suppl. 
II]. He also took a first class in law and 
^i^toIy in 1854, was president and librarian 
of the Union (1854-6), won the English 
essay and Arnold prizes in 1855, and was , 
olectod a fellow of Morton Odlego on 30 May * 
1855 He graduated B.A. in 1854, M.A. • 
m 1850, and D.C.L. in 1886. | 

In 1856 Br(»drick left Os^ford for Loudon, 
and tnen* passed the next twenty-five | 
* '‘ars of Ills life^ In 1858 he took the | 
!' ,i<M> of LL B. with a law sch* ilarship at 
ih* Ifnivorsity of London. He was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1850, and 
wont the western circuit (1850-62), but in 
18G0 turned from law to journalism, join- 
ing the staff of ‘The Times.’ During the 
next thirteen years he contributed some 
1600 loading articles to that newspai^r, 
clii4‘fly on political themes. Journalism 
was in his case intended to be the prelude 
to a political career. But in his parlia- 
mentary ambitions Brodrick was dis- 
app( anted. He fought a good fight for the 
liberals at Woodstock in 1868. and again in 
1874, when Lord Randolph Churchill was 
the successful candidate. A third defeat in 
1880 in Monmouthsliire led him to abandon 
the quest of a scat in parliament More 
successful as a writer than as a candidate, 
he gave lucid and forcible expression to 
the old hberal or ‘ philosophical radical ’ 
doctrinoa of reform, which formed Ills creed 
t"r'>?gh life His political \nows arc chu fly 
expounded in his ‘ Political Studies ’ (1879), 
whicli included articles on primogeniture 
and local govommeot in England, and in 
his English Land and English Landlords • 

, (polished by the Cobden Club, 1881). 
Though his earlier ambitions were 
anything but academic, Brodrick was 
elects warden of Merton College, Oxford, 
on 17 Feb. 1881, and made his chief reputa- 
uon in that capacity. The only definitely 
^ucational position Bro^ok had pre- 
Jously held was membership of the London 
School Board (1877-9). ho being the first 
member who was oo-opted to fill a 
vacancy caused by death. He had also 
University ' Tests Act of 
*v, and hOjBerved on ^the oounoil of the 


London Society for university extension. 
In the administration and government of 
the reformed Oxford University, to which 
he now returned, he took little active part. 
But for many years (1887-1903) he served 
on the governing body of Eton, and as a 
member of the council of the Geographical 
Society ho zealously promoted the founda- 
tion in 1899 of the school of geography in 
Oxford. He likewise endeavoured to make 
college and university history popular in 
his * Memorials of Morton College’ (1885) 
and a short ‘ History of the University of 
Oxford * (1886) As warden he did much to 
prevent university society .from becoming 
narrow and provincial. His week-enS 
parties kept Oxford in touch with the 
wider world of politics and letters to which 
ho nev r ceased to belong. ' His unfailing 
fiow of conversation and anecdote and old- 
world courtesy of manner gave him a 
place of distinction in society, while his 
fairness, loyalty, and unaffected kindliness 
won him the love and respect of his college 
and university. 

Brodrick by no means lost* all interest in 
politics when ho returned to Oxford. Both 
with tongue and pen he fought against the 
socialistic tendencies of modern democracy, 
the Irish land legislation of Gladstone's 
government, and above all against home 
rule. For an incautious expression in 
a speech at Oxford ho was summoned 
before the Parnell commission for alleged 
contempt of court (14 Jan. 1889). But his 
later years were given in the main to the 
duties of his office and to literary ^/ork. 
He published a volume of * Memories and 
Impressions ’ (1900), and wrote the greater 
part of ‘The History of England 1801- 
1837,’ which, after being completed and 
recast by J. K. Fotheringham. forms vol. xi. 
of the * Political History of England * (ed. 
W. Hunt and R. L. Poole, 1906). He resigned 
the wardonship on 14 Sept. 1903, and died 
unmarried in the warden’s house on 8 Nov, 
1903, being buried at Pepor Harrow in 
Surrey. 

A good portrait in the hill of Merton 
041cge by William Carter (1890) has been 
engraved. Brodrick’s writings include, 
besides those alrt*ady cited, an edition of 
* Ecclesiastical Judgments of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council’ (with 
W. H. Fremantle, 1865) and ‘literary 
Fragments * (articles from magazines, 
lectures, speeches, Ac.), printed but not 
publish<^, 1891. 

[Memories and Impressions, 1900; The 
Times, 9 Nov. 1903 ; personal knowledge and 
private informaiion.] W. W. H. 
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BROMBY, CHARLES HENRY 
(1814-1007)» second bishop of Tasmania, 
bom at Hull on 11 July 1814, was son of 
John Healey Bromby, vicar of Holy Trinity, 
HulL Ho entered Uppingham school in 
Aumist 1829, became captain of the school, 
and left it with an exhibition in October 
1833. Elected to a scholarsliip at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, he graduated B.A. as 
junior optime and with a third class in the 
classical tripos in 1837, procoediog M.A. 
in 1840 and B.D. in 1864. Ordained 
deacon in 1838 and priest in 1839, ho 
was licensed in 1838 to the curacy of 
Chesterfield. In 1843 he l)ocame vicar of 
St. Paul’s, Cheltenham, and first principal 
of the Cheltenham training college for 
school masters and mistresses, which he 
organised with marked success. He was 
also one of the founders of the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, and helped to form 
a Ifoge Working Men’s Club, ono of the 
first instiffitions of its kind. 

On the resignation of Francis Russell 
Nixon Tq- V.] in 1864, Bromby was ap- 
pointed by the Crown to the bishopric of 
Tasmania, being the last colonial prelate 
appointed by letters patent. He was 
oonseorated in Canterbury Cathedral on 
29 June 1864. Bromby worked for eighteen 
years in the colony. Ho managed with ) 
tact and skill the Vandal roorgAnisation I 
of tho church on its disoslabhshmont 
in Tasmania, and it was largely owing 
to his influence that a Cfjmmutation Act 
was passed, which Bupphtni tho church 
with the nucleus of the diocesan church 
fund. He took an active part in the 
movement \^hich led to tho formation in 
1872 of a general synod of the dioceses 
of Australia and Tasmania, and in 1874 
saw a cathedral for tho diocese const'crated 
at Hobart. A high churchman, and 
opposed to orastianism, Bromby enjoyed 
the general confidence of tho colonists. 
Advancing years h*d him to resign in 1882. 

Returning to England, Brombv was, 
from 1882 to 1887. assistant bishop in 
the di(iCCso of Lichfield and rector of 
Shrawardine with Montford, Shropshire. 
Ho resigned the living in 1887 on appoint- 
ment as wardim of St. John’s Hospital, 
Lichfield, but remained assistant bishop 
until 1891. Ho then filled the like office 
in the diocese of Bath and Wells until 1897. 
Bromby died at AH Saints’ Vicarage, Clif- 
ton, on 14 April 1907. He marri^ Mary 
Ann {d. 1885), daughter of Dr. Bodley of 
Brighton and sister of Qeurge Frederick 
Bodley [q. y. Suppl. II]. A son and 
daughter survived him. A Bishop Bromby 


memorial studentship was founded by the 
Synod of Tasmania *in 1910. Bromby 
published three pamphlets — *A Letter to 
the Right Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P.’ (1861) ; 
‘ Principles and Prospects of Popular 
Education ’ (1862) ; and ‘ What is Real 
Education ? ’ (1895). 

Bromby’s second son, Chables Hampton 
Bkomby ^843-1904), born on 17 June 1843 
and educated at Cheltenham College, 
matriculated at St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
on 3 May 1862, and graduated B.A. 
(New Inn Hall) in 1867. He was called 
to tho bar at the Inner Temple on 18 Nov. 
1867, Joining the Now South Wales bar 
and practising in Tasmania, ho became 
a meml)er of tlie executive council and 
attorney -general of Tasmania (1876-8). 
Returning to England, he practised at the 
English bar. Of artistic temperament 
and a keen student of Italian literature, 
he published a translation, with introduc- 
tion and notes, of Dante’s ‘QuassUo de 
Aqua et Terra ’ ( 1897). After his death (on 
24 July 1904) there appeared * Alkibiades, 
a Tale of tho groat Athenian War ’ (1905), 
edited by Mary Hamilton Bromby. 

[Lowndes, Bishops of the Day; Uppingham 
School Roll (1894-1899) ; E. Stock, History 
of the C.M.S. 1899, ii. 455, 466 ; Brit. Mus. 
Oat.; private information ; Foster, Men at the 
Bar.) A. R. B. 

1 BROTHERHOOD, PETER (1838-1902), 
ci\il engineer, bom at Maidenhead on 
22 April 1838, was the son of Rowland 
' Brotherhood, a railviay contractor, ot 
Chippenham. After four years’ study of 
' applicKl science at King’s College, London 
(1852-0), and j>ractical training in his 
^ father’s works and in tho Groat Western 
' railuay works at Swindon, he entered, at 
twenty-one, the drawing-office of Meiwrfl. 

I Maudslay, Sons & Field, then at the height 
of their fame in marine engineering practice. 
In 1867 he became a partner in th<‘ Comp 
ton Street engine works, Goswell Road, 
Londont at first with Mr. H. Kitto, and 
atter Kitto’s retirement successively ^ith 
Mr. Hardingham and Mr. 0. B. Oughlcrson. 
Tho firm was mainly engaged in producing 
' machines and engines of Brotherhood’s 
I invention. In 1872 he introduced the 
I Brotherhood engine, in which three singlc- 
ai'ting cylinders are arranged at angles 
of 120® around a central chamlier. In 
this chamber is a single crankshaft 
acted upon by three connecting-rods, the 
other ends of which are attached to the 
inner sides of their respective pistons. 
Tho engine can bo used with steam, water, 
Or compressed air as the working medium* 
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Among the many purposes to which it has 
been applied is that of driving torpedoes 
by means of compressed air. In 1876 he 
designed his air-comprcasor, with the object 
of simplifying the typo of compressor then 
in use for torpedoes. Ho succeeded in 
obtaining four stages of expansion while 
iihing only two cylinders, by means of a 
eoml)iiied piston and plnng(*r, to vliich 
motion was imparled by a cross-head 
worked by a pair of reciprocating doubh*- 
aeting steam -cylinders, their valves bting 
again , actuated from a crankshaft littc^d 
with a llvwhrtl. r on he devised a 

thn't* pump w(»rked b mi a siugh 
rod. ami in iS70 a servn-nujtor for torpe- 
ibies. Tie aKo had n share in lie iniro- 
duetion M (h * lugli-speed <‘ngine. His first 
oidinarv doiil»le-aeting engines —<lesigned, 
ponstrueted. .uul under steam within 
MHuty-HOMi working day.''— were used in 
*1 M V'u tona’,'- yacht X’letoria and Albert 
n»r (*it‘ctrio lighting, l)eing directly coupled 
to the f'ynamo. 

In 1881 the works were transferred to 
Belvedere Bond, Lambeth, where Brother- 
hood designcid and built a model engineering 
workshop of moderate size. 

Brotherhood was oUKSted an associate 
member of the Institution of Civil Engmeera 
(Ml b May 1868, and a full mem her on 
4 t'i'b. 1879, Ho was elected a iiu'iuber of 
the Institution of Meehanieal Knirine(*rs in 
1874, and ot the Iron and Steel Institute 
in 1S77. 

He (lied at his residence, 15 Hyd<* Park 
Onriloiis, W., on 13 Oct. ltK)2, and w’as 
buried at Kensal (Jreen. Ho mairicd on 
19 April J806 Eliza PinnigfT. i4dost 
daughter of .lames Hunt of Kensington 
and Brighton ; she survived him with 
thr< e sons and two daughters. 

[Min. JVof. Inst. Civ. Kng. eli. 4nr» ; Engi- 
nes 17 11102; Proc. Inst. Meih Eng. 

p. 1023 1 W. F. S. 

BROUGH, BENNETT HOOPER (1800- 
]^08), mining expert, born at Clapham on 
^ Sept. 1860, was cider sou of %Tohn 
Oar^ll Brough, li'.C.S., librarian of the 
J.»ondon Institution in Finsbury Oircus, and 
vv M '' Robert Barnalias Brough [q. v.J, 
1 11 lain Brough [q. v.], and Uonel Brough 
1 9 V. Suppl. IT]. His father died when lio 
as twelve. With the aid of funds raised 
i>y friends, Bennett w-as sent to the CHty of 
School. Thence he passed in 1878 
0 the Royal »School of Mines, of w'hich he 
oecome an associate in 1881. The following 
spent at the Royal Prussian Mining 
Clausthal in the Harz. In 1882 
^gh was appointed assistant to Sir W^ar- 


ington W. Smyth [q. v.], professor of mininff 
at the Royal School (rf Mines, and in 1886 
he started at the school a course in mine 
surveying, ^ which proved a great success. 
His * Treatise on Minn Surveying,’ of which 
the first edition appeared in 1888, reached 
its thirteenth edition in 1907. Prom 1883 
to 1893 he was co-oditor of the * Journal 
of the Iron and Steel Institute,’ and in 1893 
became 8<?cretary of that institute, a post 
which he retained till his death. His 
services were constantly in request as 
abstractor, writer, lecturer, and juror on 
mining subjeets. He contributed to 
’ < ’baiuhers’‘< Encyclopflpdia,* the article 
on ‘Milling,’ and to the ‘Dictionary of 
Applied Chemistry ’ the article on ‘ Fuel.’ 
The ‘ Journals * of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, Institution of Mining Engineers, 
Society of Arts, and other pubb cations 
contain numerous articles from In'- prolific 
}>en. Ho was on the governing bodies 
of the Institute of Chemistry, Chemical 
Society, and Institute of Secretaries. He 
w^as also a knight of the Swedish Order 
of Vasa. On 1 Oct. 1908, whilst at 
Middlesbrough for a meeting of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, Brough was suddenly 
taken ill and died at a nursing home at 
Newcastle two days later, being buried 
in the Surbiton and Kingston cemetery. 
He married in 1895 Barbara, daughter 
of Edward Lloyd, barrister at law (who 
was asHOSsinated near Athens in 1 870), and 
had by her one son and one daughter. 

jJmirnul of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
1SK>8, Ixxviii. 4C2-3 (with portrait) ; Trans, 
(lu'inical Soc. xcv. 1909; family information.] 

E. C. 

BROUGH, LIONEL (1836-1909), actor, 
born at Pontypool, ^fonmouthshire, on 
10 March 1836, was youngest of the 
four children (all sons) of Barnabas 
Brough, a brewer and wine merchant, of 
toiy principles, wdio fell into redu<^ 
eircumstnneea through ])olitical persecution, 
ani late in hie, wrote plays under the 
pseudonym ot Barnard de Burgh (d. 1864). 
Lioners brothers, William [q. v.], Robert 
Barnabas [q. v.], and John Car^l (1834- 
1872), all won some literary distinction. 

Brough was educated at Manchester 
grammar school and at Williams s private 
academy in London, but when a^ut 
twelve was compelled by family neoessities 
to start life as an errand-boy in the editorial 
offices of the * lllustrattKi London News.’ 
On 26 Dee. 1864 he made his first appear- 
ance on the stage at the Lyceum Theatre, 
under Matiamo Vestris and Charles Mathews, 
in his brother William’s extravaganza 
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'Prince Pretty Pet and the Butterfiy.’ 
Six months later he withdrew irom the 
stage to become assistant publisher to the 
'Daily Telegraph’ on its establishment, and 
in that position originated the custom of 
selling newspapers on the streets, by orga- 
nising a staff of 240 boys for the purpose. 
In 1858 he again returned to the theatre, 
ap^ring at the Lyceum on 27 December 
under the name of 'Lionel Porter,’ in 
Robert Brough’s extravaganza * The Siege 
of Troy.’ But he soon left the stage to fiU 
for some three years a commercial position 
on the staff of the * Morning Star.’ In 1862 
he began giving monologue entertainments 
in the Polytechnic Institution in Regent 
Street, and in 1863 introduced to the 
provinces the spectral illusion known as 
'Pepper’s Ghost* [see Pepper, John 
Henry]. Late in 1863 he visited Liver- 
pool with other members of the Garrick 
Club to , give a dramatic performance 
on behalf of the Lancashire famine 
relief fund. Struck by his abilities, 
Alexander Henderson, the managci cf 
the local Prince of Wales’s Thcatie, offered 
him an engagement. In Feb. 1864 he 


On 7 March he played Sir Kidd Parkhouta 
in Albery’s new comedy ‘ Two 1 horns.* 

In March 1872 Brough, although he was 
no trained singer, join^ Mr. Felltat the 
Hoi bom Theatre to sustain prominent 
parts in 'La Vie Parisienne* and other light 
musical pieces. On 29 Aug. he appeared 
at Govent Gordon in Boucicamt and 
I Planchc’s fantastic spectacle of * Babil and 
' Bijou,’ an elaborate production which he 
was engaged to superintend. In April 1873 
he became principal low comedian at the 
Gaiety Theatre under John Hollingshead 
[q. V. Ruppl. II]. In 1874 he transferred his 
services to the Globe. At the Charing 
Cross Theatre (afterwards the Folly and 
Toole’s) on 19 Sept, of that year ho played 
the title character in Famie’s extravaganza 
of ‘ Blue Beard ’ (originally product in 
America), and by his ample comic 
invention materially contributed to the 
great success of an indifferent production. 

Brough was at this pi^riod an uncertain 
and unequal actor, but was steadily out- 
growing a curious habit of bleating in his 
speech as well as a tendency towards 
excessive noise and extravagant gesture. 


seriously entered at Li\crpool on the 
profession of an actor. Remaining at the 
Prince of* Wales’s for over two years, be 
was seen there on 8 May 1865 the 
original John Chodd, jun., in T. W. Robert- 
son’s ‘School,* and on Whit -Monday, 1866, 
as Castor to the (Enone of Henry Irving in 
Bumand’s extravaganza * Paris.’ 

Brough reappeared in London on 24 Obt. 
1867, on the opening of the new Queen’s 
Theatre, Long Acre, w heri he was the onginal 
Dard in Charles Readc’s * The Double 
Marriage.' But it was not until the produc- 
tion of H. J. Byron’s ‘ Dearer than Life,* 
on 8 Jan. 1868, that his ability be- 
came recognised. His acting as the old 
reprobate, Ben Garner, was marked by 
both power and finish. At Christmas 
he apfieared with John Lawrence 
Toole [q. v. Suppl. II], and Henrietta 
Hodson fq. v. Suppl. IT] in William 
Brough’s extravaganza ‘The Gnome King.* 
In October J869 when Mrs. John Wood 
opened the St. James’s Theatre with a 
revival of ' She Stoops to Conquer,’ Brough 
played Tony Lumpkin for close on two 
hundred nights. Thenceforth he was the 
accepted representative of the character, | 
and played it in all 777 times. Sub- ' 
sequent! y at the St. James’s he gave 
a droll impersonation of Paul Pry, which 
prov^ popular. On 16 Jan. 1871 he 
was in the onginal cast of T. W. Robert- 
son’s ‘ War,* a play which failed to attract. 


On 23 April 1879 he joined the company 
of Marie Litton fq. v.] at the Imf^rial 
Theatre, Westminster, as ‘ first low 
comedian,’ appearing on that date as 
Claude Melnotte in Younge’s burlesque 
) of * The Lady of Lyons.* Subsequently 
' he gave a number of excellent old comedy 
j characterisations, his Tony Liuupkin and 
his Croaker in Goldsmith s * Gooa-natured 
Man ’ being especially commended. On 
25 Feb. 18W he appeared as Touchstone. 

On 13 June 1881 Brough returned to the 
Alexandra, Liverpool, to piny Dromio of 
Kphesus in a revival of ‘The Comedy of 
F’rrors.* On 19 Sept, ho apneareil at the 
Theatre Royal, Bnghton, as lAurent XVII 
in the first English perfonnance of 
Audran’s opera comique ' La Mascotte ’ ; he 
playe<l the part for the first time in London 
on 15 Oct. at the opening of the new Royiu 
(Jomedy Theatre. In May 1884 he played 
Bob Acres in the Haymarket revival of 
‘ The Rivals,’ and on 9 Sept, became joint 
lessee with Willie Edouin [q. v. Suppl 11] 
of Toole’s Theatre (fonnerly the Folly)- 
The opening bill presented Paulton’s bur- 
lesque ‘The Babes,' which, with Brough m 
B ill Booty, ran 100 nights. In 1886 Brough 
went to America with the Violet Cameron 
company, playing in opera bouffe. 
ing to England early in 1887, he M)peaw 
with Kate Vaughan [q. v. Suppl II] •1' 
OfM'ra Comique in the spring, in a rouna 
of old comedies. 
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Subsequently be paid a Tisit to South 
Africa, playing there in aU the principal 
towns in a repertory of thirty-eight piecAse. 
Returning to London, he reappeared at the 
Lyric on 9 Oct. 1890 in Audran’s oomio 
opera ‘ La Cigale.’ In 1894 he joined (Sir) 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s company, with 


There he was apprentioed to Andrew Gibb, 
engraver and lithographer, with whom Sir 
Reid, president of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy, also began his artistic career. 
Brough studied at the Aberdeen Art School, 
and at the close of his apprenticeship he 
removed to Edinburgh, pursuing his art 


which he remained associated, with slight education there. He entered the Royal 
intermissions, down to his death. Among Scottish Academy life-school in 1891, and 
the parts played by him during Tree’s distinguished himself as a student, gaining 
management of the Haymarket were . the Chalmers bursary and the Maclaine- 
the Laird in * Trilby ’ (1895) and Bardolph Waters medal and other prizes. From 
in ‘Kmg Henry IV, Pi. I’ (1896). After I Edinburgh he went to Paris, continuing 
an inton’^al, ho rejoined Sir Herbert Tree his studies under Jullien and Constant, 
at Hit Majesty’s, playing such parts as and attracting much notice by his vigorous^ 
Ihcolct in Robert Buohanan’s adaptation style. Ret.uming to Aberdeen in 1894, 

‘ A Man’s Shadow ’ (1897), Sir Toby Belch he began practice there as a portrait 
in ‘Tvielith Night* (1901), Brunno Rocoo painter, contributing also litbographio 
m Hall Caine’s ‘The Eternal City’ (1902), , pictures to the lorol illustrated joiimals, 
and Tnneuio in ‘The Tempest’ (1904). On ‘ The Scottish Figaro ’ and ‘ Bon- Accord.* 

1 :* Juno 1905 his stage jubuee was celebrated His first notable picture was the portrait 
.M Majesty’s by a tostimonial perform- ‘ of Mr. W. I>. Ross of Aberdeen (afterwards 
aiic(‘ in his honour. Here, too, he made his 1 editor of ‘ Black and White,* London), which 
last ap^/carance on the stage, in 1909, as | was painted in 1893, and was presented 
Moses in * The School for Scandal.* in 1907 to the National Gallery of Scotland, 

Brough had htllc capacity for interpreting Edinburgh. In 1897 Brough moved to 
character, and obtained his effects mainly London, taking a studio in Tito Street, 
hy simple drollery. Early in his career Chelsea, where he became the Mend and 
hi-* gifts of improvisation and theatrical prot6g6 of Mr. John Singer Sargent, 
rcso'iTvc'f Illness, allied to a rich sense of R.A., exhibiting regularly at the Royal 
humour, gained him pre-eminenoo in Academy, the New Galloiy' the Royal 
burlesque. His most striking effects were Scottish Academy, and the International 
procured by an assumption of blank Society Exhibitions. In Deoember 1904 
stolidity. he was elected an associate of the Royal 

Brough died on 8 Nov. 1909 at Percy Villa, Scottish Academy, but his brilliant and 
South Lambeth, where he hod long resided. | promising career was suddenly terminated 
He married on 12 July 1862 Margaret , before he painted bis diploma picture. 
Rose Simpson (d. 1901), who was not ‘ He had been painting the portraits of 
tonnectod with the profession, and had the daughtor-in-Iaw and grandson of Sir 
four children, Mary, Sydney, Percy, and Charles Tennant of The Glen, Peeblea- 
Margarct, all of whom took to the stage. »bire, and was on the return journey 
Mary and Sydney survived him, the latter 1 to London when ho was fatally injui^ 
dying m April 1911. in a railway accident at Storrs Mill, 

A crayon portrait of Brough by J. "T Junction, ^tjreen 

Macbeth was shown at the Grafton and Sheffield, on 20 Jan. 1^. He died 
Galleries in 1897. An oil-pnintinfi of uninarncd in WiclBcld HiMpital next 
Brough and Toole in ‘Dearer then IJfe’ day. and wm buried at Oh. Machar, 

^ sold at the Toole Bale in Novemter ^ Aherdoenshire. . . v 

1906. Brough gave promise of becoming one 

pHscoe’s Dramatio List ; W. Davenport of the most notable of Scottish portrmt- 
Ailams’s Diet, of the Drama ; Bancroft ' painters. His style was both poweiM 
Memoirs ; Dutton Cook’s Nights at the Plav ; , and original, uniting simplicity with 
Mowbray Morris’s Essays in Theatrical Criti- , breadth of treatment. While bis study at 
1 Holbngshead’s My Lifetime, Paris had served to develop his style, he 
Vnii’ Chronicles 1898 ; Dramatio | retained his originality, and his portraits 

Iinnm n 1 ^ 10 July 1901 : Green i are remarkable alike for their riohness of 

ncra^ni u I®®®,’ private information; colour and virility of draughtsmanship. 

al kno»lodgo.l I Among his most notable portfaita are ‘ Ifiss 

nnu* ROBERT (1872-1905), Julie Opp, actress’; ’The Visoounteas 

pwnter bom at Invergordon, Ross-shire, I Enoombo*^(1898); ’ Master Phffip Fleming 
JB72, was educated at Aberdeen, ' (a work which attracted attention at the 
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New Gallery in 1000) ; * Surgeon-Colonel 1901 under the pseudonym of George 
Gallway, C.B. * ; * Mrs. Milne of Kinaldie ’ Douglas, the booK achieved at home 
and * Richard Myddleton of Chirk and in the United States a popular suo- 
Gastle’ (1001); 'Rev. James Geddie*; oess, and was recognised by good oritios 
' Sir Her^rt Maxwell, Bart. ’ (1902) ; to be a notable piece of fiction. A well- 
* The Marquess of Linlithgow ’ ; ' Dr. Alex- constructed story, it vigorously fused a 
ander Oguvie’ (headmaster of Gordon’s rich store of vivid and first-hand impressions. 
College, which is in the permanent collection some of them already embodied in earlier 
at Ab^een), and the portrait-group of studies which Brown had not troubled to 
‘ Sir Charles Tennant’s family,’ which was ' get printed. Brown avowed impatience 
his last work. His fanciful picture entitled with the complacent temper of contemporary 
' Fantasie en Folie,’ shown at the Royal | Scottish novelists, and painted Scottish 
Academy in 1807, won a goUl medal at character in sombre colours, 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900. He is repre- Brown next planned further works, in- 
sented in the Royal Scottish Academy by , eluding an liiatorical romance of the Crom- 
the portrait of Mr. W. D. Ross. , wellian period, and a metaphysical study 

[Scotsman, 23 Jan. B)05 ; Cat. of Nat. Gall. ! of ‘ Hamlet,* of which fragments remain, 
of *Scotland. 42nd edit. ; Dundee Advertiser, I But nothing had been completed w’hen he 
23 Jan. 1905 ; private informatjoii.] I died unexpectedly while on a visit to a 

A. H. M. friend, Mr. Andrew Melrose, at Muswell Hill, 
BROWN, GEORGE DOUGLAS (186^ on 28 Aug. 1902. Ho was buried in his 
1902), novelist, born at Ochiltree, in mother’s grave in the cemetery at Ayr. 
Ayrshire, 'on 26 Jan. 1869, was son of i Mr. William Strang. A.R.A., etened a 
Groorge Douglas Brown (d. 1897), farmer, I portrait. 

of Muirsmudden, in Ochiltree parish, by [Cuthhert Lennox's memoir, with introduc- 
Sarah (Semmell (d, 1895), of Irish parent- tion by Mr. Andrew Lang and an appreciaimu 
age. Brown at first went to the schools by Mr. Andrew Melrose, 1902; private in- 
in his native village and the parish of formation.! 

Coylton, and when his family moved to BROWN, Sib GEORGE THOMAS 
Grofthead near Ayr in 1883 he attended (1827-1906), veterinary surgeon, bom in 
the academy at Ayr. In 1887 he matriou- London on 30 Dec. 1827, vras elder son of 
lated at the university of Glasgow, and Thomas Brown of Nottiim Hill Terrace, 
in 1890 graduated M.A. with first-class London, by his wife Grace Bryant. Colonel 
honours. He w'on at the same time the ^>ir William James Brown, K.O.B. (b, 1832), 
Eglinton fellow4iij), but relinquished it is his younger brother. George, after 
the following year on carrying olT the being cducaU^ privately, entered in 1846 
SneU exhibition, with which in the autumn the Royal Veterinary C’ollege. On 15 May 
of 1891 he proceeded to Balliol College, 1847 ho obtained his diploma and com- 
Oxford. There, though he never enjoyed luenced veterinary practice in London, 
good health or perfect ease, he took a In 1850, when only twenty- tliroe, he was 
first class in classical moderations in 1893. ap|>ointcd professor of veterinary scitooe 
Absence in Scotland in Rolioitou.H attendance at the Royal Agricultural (}ollcige at (^n- 
on his mother’s deathbed accounts for his cester, where he remained for thkteen 
only obtaining a third class in the final years. A change in the administration of 
classical school in 1895. On leaving the college brought him back to London 
Oxford in 1895 Brown settled in London, in 1863, though he continued to Hic end 
where he earned a living by his pen and by his association with the college as honor- 
private tuition. In July 1896 he contributed ary professor. On the outbre!^ of oattie- 
a centenary paper on Bums to 'Black- plague in June 1865 he was appointed 
wood’s.’ He wrote a boy’s book, ‘ Love , by the government to assist John Bcart 
and a Sword* 1 1899), under the pseudonym ' Simonds [q. v. Suppl. TI] in stamping eut 
of Kennedy King. Ho * read ’ for tlie pub- ' the disea.He, and he remau^ associated with 
lishing firm of John Maoqueen, and reviewed i the vett'rinary department of the privy 
books and wrote fiction anonymously or council until 1872, when he succeeded as 
psoudonymously for the 'Sf>oaker,’ 'Chap- chief veterinary officer. Under various 
man’s Magazine,’ and other periodicals. titles he remained in charge of veterinary 
In the autumn of 1900 he rented for a matters at the privy council office and 
few months a cottage at Hindhead, and (after 1889) at the Itoard of agriculture 
there he wrote, after long deliberation, until his retin^ment under the age 
the novel ‘The House with the Green at the end of 1893. He was made C.B* 
Shutters.’ Published in the autumn of in 1887, at*[Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, and 
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was knighted at Osborne on 23 Januaiy under the bar in 1834. Called to the bar 
1898. 0“ 7 Nov* he soon acquired a large 

In addition to his official labours. Brown commercial practice and was engaged in 
was from 1881 professor of cattle patho- several important actions, including the 
logy at the Royal Veterinary Colley, and trial of the Royal British Bank directors 
from 1888 to 1894 was principal. Ho was before Lord Campbell in 1858. In 1865 he 
also an examiner of the Royal College of , took silk and was made a bencher of the 
Veterinary Surgeons (the examining body). Middle Temple, of which he was treasurer 
and became president in 1893. In Decern- 1878-9. Brown played a prominent port 
ber 1862 he joined the Roval Agricultural ‘ in the steps taken to supersede the old 
Society of England, of which he was elected , law reports, which were entirely due to 
an honorary member on 1 May 1878, and > private initiative. He was largely respon- 
wos consult ing veterinary surgeon. sible for the preparation and publication 

Brown edited in 1862 ‘Harley and in 1865 of the * Law Reports/ which began 
Brown s Histology,* and in 1885 published the new departure. Ho was chosen to 
‘Anima,! Ijte in the Farm.’ Otherwise represent the Middle Teinple on theT 
his contributions to professional literature Council of Law Reporting in 1872, and 
mainly ('onM'Nted of reports to his depart- from 1875 to 1892 was chairman of the 
ment aiul ol articles in the ‘ .Journals ’ of council. Created C.B. upon his rolirement, 
the Rnyal and Balli and West of England he largely contributed by his energy and 
leriiculiural 8f»cietics, bodies wlucn he practical ability to the success ot the coun- 
. 1 1 \ .I'^t.istcd with his sound and clearly ciPs publications. He died at his residence, 
t ' d advice. His addreb&es to the 54 Avenue Road, N.W., on 9 June 1902. 
Judeji ol the Royal Veterinary College Brown w'as a fellow of the Cleological 
were models of style. He w as a fluent and Society and a skilled numismatist and 
forcible bpeakcr, and a strong and fearless antiquary. He contributed to the * Pro- 
administrator. Successive presidents of , ceedings ' of the Social Science Congrw, 
his department bore testimony to his and wrote several pamphlets, includins 
merits as an official at times of outbreak ' two urging reform of the system of triiu 
of animal disease. ^ I by jury. He married in 1840 Mary 

Alter his resignation from the board of i (a. 1891), daughter of Thomas Smith of 
agriculture he l^ed in retirement at Stan- I Wmchcomb, Gloucestershire, by whom he 
more, where he died on 24 June 1906, and had three sons and two daughters, 
was buried. He married in 1860 Margaret, [Xhe Times, 10 June 1902 ; Law Journal, 
daughter oi James Smith of Stroud, by 14 June 1902; Who’s Who, 1901.] 


w hoiu he hod two sons and three daughters. 
[VctfiiiuniHii, ()ctol)er 1894 and Fcbruaiy 


0. E. A. B. 

BROWN, WILLIAJM HAIG- (1823-1907), 


isiis, md \oterinary Journal. August 11)06 { Charterhouse. [Seo Haiq- 


lUiitiou fioin family.] 


BROWNE, SiB JAMES FRANKPORT 


BROWN, JOSEPH (1809-1902), barris- MANNERS (1823-1910), general, colonel- 
l«r, bom at Walw'orth on 4 April 1809, commandant royal engineers, bom in 
second sou of Joseph Brown, wine Dublin on 24 April 1823, was eldest son 
uierehant, of the Cumberland family of of Henry Montague BroWfne (1799—1884), 
Scales near Kirk Osw^ald. Educatwl by his dean of Li^niore, second son of James 
uncle, the Rev. John Whitridge of Carlisle, Caultoild Biowne, scctjiid Lord Kilmaine. 
at Camberwell gramnior sidiool, and at a Hia mother was Catherine Penelope (a. 
imvatc school at Wimbledon, ho entered at 1858), daughter of Lodge Evans Monos, 
eighteen the office of Armstrong & Co., first Viscount Frankfort de MimtmorOTC^. 
a London firm of West India merohants, Educated at Epsom and at Mr. MiMms 
but after two years commenced to study at Woolwich, he become a gentleman 
law with Peter Turner, a solicitor in the of the Royal Military Academy on 16 May 
Jjty of London. Meanwhile he matriou- 1838. On 1 Jan. 1842 he receive a com- 
latod at Queens’ Colloge, Qimbridgo, where mission as second lieutenant m the royal 
B.A. in 1830 and M.A. engineers. After senrmg at W«»o wioh ^ 
1833. Ho was admitted to the Middle in Ireland, he embarked for H^fax, Nova 
^mple on 12 Jan. 1832, and under Sir Sootio, in March 1846* and to 1 Apnl waa 
wdham Henry Watson [q. v.] and Sir promoted heutonant. In Nov. 1840 he 
John feyley [q. r.1 he learnt the art was transferred to Quebec, 
of special pleading, becoming a pleader In June 1847 Browne was sent on special 
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servioe to Fort Qany in the Bed BiTer 
Settlement^ Hudeon’e IBay territory (now 
Ifamtoba), where a detachment of royal 
artillery, another of royal sappers and 
miners, and three companies of the 6th foot 
had been quartered since the summer of 1846 
in connection with the Oregon boundary 
settlement. Browne took two months to 
reach the inaccessible spot now known as 
Winnipeg, and was engaged in surveying, 
superintending the clearanoe of forest, and 
pioneer work generally. In August 1848 
the force was withdrawn, and Browne went 
back to Quebec. 

In the autumn of 1851 he was in Ireland, 
doing duty first at Clonmel, and then at 
Kilkenny. Promoted second captain on 
7 Feb. 1854, he went to Chatham in July 
to take command of the 1st company of 
royal sappers and miners. He put it through 
a oourse of field work instruction, and on 
5 Jan. 1855 embarked with it for the 
Crimea. On reaching Balaclava on 5 Feb., 
Browne and his company were soon moved 
to the trenches of toe British right attack 
on Sevastopol, and remained there until 
near the end of August. 

On 22 March 1855, and i^in on 5 April, 
Browne took part in the repulse of sorties 
made in force by the Russians. He 
was promoted first captain on 1 June 
and was the senior executive officer of 
engineers on 7 June, when he rendered 
conspicuous sor\uce in the successful attack 
on the quany outworks covering the Redan. 
The eveculion of the arranfreinents as well 
as the general supermtendenoe*V)f the work 
was in his hands. Captain (now Field- 
marshal Viscount) Wolscley of the 90th foot 
was his assistant engineer, and Browne 
repoited in high terms of his conduct. 
Browne was mentioned in the despatches 
both of Sir Hairy Jon^s (8 June) and of 
Lord Baglan (9 June). On 17 July he 
received a brevet majority. 

When Lieutenant-colonel Richard Tyldon, 
R.EL [q. V.], director of the right attack, ' 
was fataUy wounded on 18 June 1855, 
his duties devolved on Browne. But on 
24 Aug. Browne was severely wounded, and 
on 18 Nov. was invalided home. Ho was 
mentioned in Sir Harry Jones’s despatch 
of 9 Sept 1865. For bis servioss in the 
Crimea he was created CLB. (military 
division) and a knight of the legion of ^ 
honour ; he received the war medal with 
olasp for Beva8t<q>ol, the .Sardinian and 
Turkuh medals, the order of the Medjidich 
(5th class), and a second brevet, that of 
lieutenant-colonel, was gazetted on 26 Dea 
1856. A pension of 200Z. a year, awarded 


him for three yiax^ waa afterwards made 
permanent. 

Recovering his health at the end of 
1856, Browne waa quartered in Dublin 
until July 1859, when he went out to 
India to command the engineers in the 
Bombay presidenoy, with headquarten at 
Poona; in March 1860 he went on to 
Mauritius as commanding royal engineer, 
and in Aug. 1861 he returned home to 
become superintendent oi military discip- 
line (now caUed assistant-commandant) at 
Chatham, where he waa second in oom- 
mand. He was promoted brevet-colonel on 
I 26 Deo. 1864, and regimental lieutenant- 
, colonel on 2 May 1865. 

On 1 Jan. 1866 Browne was moved to 
headquarters at the ^ar office, as assistant 
adjutant-general for roval engineers, on the 
staff of commander-in-chiei^ and five 
years later he was appointed deputy 
adjutant-general. In July 1870 he was 
a member of the committee on the pay 
I of officers of the royal artillery and roval 
engineers, and in January 1878 on the 
admission of university men to the sdsniifio 
' corpja He was awarded a distinguished 
' servioe pension in Oct. 1871. 

On 1 Jan. 1870 Browne was appointed 
oolohel on the staff, and commanding royal 
engineer of the south-eastern district, aath 
I his headquarters at Dover; but his pro- 
motion to be major-general on 2 OcU 1877 
(afterwards antedate to 22 Feb. 1870) 
placed him on the half -pay list For seven 
> years from 2 June 1880 he was governor of 
the Royal Military Academy at Woohuth ; 
was promoted lieutenant-genera] on 13 Aug. 
1881 ; was placed on the unemployed IihI in 

1887, and was promoted general on 12 Feb. 

1888. 

Browne retired on a pension on 5 May 
1888. On 6 April 1800 he was made a 
ooJoncl-commandant of royal engineers, 
and on 26 May 1894 was created K.CR 
He died at his residence, 19 Roland Gaidei^ 
London, on 6 D<*c. 1910, and was buried in 
Brampton cemetery. 

On 24 ApnJ 1850 Browne married, at 
Quelicc, Mary (d. 1888), daughter of 
James Hunt of i^ebeo, by whom he hod 
two daughters, both unmarried. A poi trait 
in oils, painted by Mr. Charles Lutyens, la 
in the possoMion of bis daughters. 

(War Office Iteconls ; Purler, History of 
tlie Royal Eugim^eni, 1889, 2 vola ; Connolly, 
llcA'al Sappers and Miners ; The Times, 9 Boo. 
1910; Ifoyal Engineers* Records; private 
information.) R. H. V. 

I BROWNE, Sir SAMUEL JAMES (1^ 

‘ 1901), general, bom on 3 Oct 1S42 iff BM"*' 
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son of John of the East India ' government of India aa well as the war 

Company’s medical service, by his wife medal with two clasps. He had already 
Charlotte Isabella, dauKhter of Captain S. been given the brevet rank of major on 
S^iinton, R.N. After education in England 20 July 1858, and on 26 April 1859 he was 
be returned to India in 1840, on receiving promoted lieutenant-colonel. On 17 Nov. 
a commission as ensign in the 46tb Bengal 1864 Browne attained the rank of colonel, 
native infantry. He ^ spent the early and was given the command of the Guides, 
years of his career in Lower Bengal, where On 6 Feb. 1870 he was promoted major- 
he first showed an aptitude tor sport, general, and in 1875 was chosen to represent 
During the second Sikh war Browne was the Anglo-Indian army during the Indian 
present at the cavalry skirmish at Ram- tour of Edward VII when Prince of Wales, 
nagar on 22 Nov. 1848, at the passage of At the close of the tour in 1876 ho was 
the river Chenab on 1 Dec. bv Sir Joseph nominated. K.C.S.I., and became lieut.- 
Thackwell |q. v.], and at the battle of | general on 1 Oct. 1877. 

Sadulapur on 3 Dec., subsequently taking | From 0 Aug. U* 5 Nov. 1878 Browne 
part in the victories of Sir Hugh (afterwards > was military member of the governor- « 
first viscount) Gough fq. v.] at Chillian- general’s council, and m this capacity was 
wallah on 13 Jan. 1849 and at Gujarat actively concerned with the preparations 
on 21 Feb. He received the medal and for the Afghan war in 1878-0.. He knew 
clasp for liis serx'ices, and after the campaign well from his experience of the north-west 
was sc'lected by Sir Henry Lawrence [q. v,] frontier the independent character of the 
1 »r employment in the newly raised I^njab Afghans, and he pointed out to the 
iin’ He was promoted captain on 10 Feb. viceroy. Lord Lyttun [q.v.], the immense 
Ibj j, and from 1851 to 1863 he acted as difficulties which a British invasion of 
adjutatu and commanding officer of the Afghanistan involved. His advice, how- 
2nd Punjab cavalry. During this period ever, was disregarded, and it was onlv with 
he bcrrcd mainly on the Dcrajat and reluctance that the viceroy acceded to 
Pcsha\i*ar frontier, and was engag<Ai in the the insistent demands of Browne aid Sir 
oiHTElioiu against the Umarzai Waziris Frederick Haines (q. v. Suppl. II], the 
ill 1851-2. in the expedition to the Buzdbr commander-in-chief in India, for additional 
hills in March 1857. and in the attacks on reinforcements for the Kandahar field force. 
N'lrinji in July and August of the same Browne hiniself received the command of 
year. He roccivoil the medal with clasp. the Ist division Of the Peshawar field 
During the Indian Mutiny Browne com- force, and had orders to force the Khyber 
manded the 2iid Punjab cavalry at tlie pass, whicli was strongly held by the 
siege of Lucknow in 1858, and after the Afghans, liis progress was much retarded 
i'apture of the city formed part of the by the inefficiency of the commissariat, 
inuvablc ct)liimn, under Sir .lanie.s Ho|»e transport and hospital arrangements; 
Chant [«]. V.], which inflicted a severe blow but on 21 Nov. 1878, by a skihul tum- 
t>n the rebels near Kursi on 22 March 1858. ing movement, he captured with trilling 
He was in the actions at Ruyah, Aligiinge. loss the fortress of Ah Masjid, together with 
and at the capture of Bareli on 6 Majs thirtj^-two guns. Little opposition was 
and he was in command of a field force ofierkl to liis subsequent advance, and 
which (lefeat^ the iiiutiiieers at Moliunpur. Jellalabad was occupied on 20 Dec. Browne 
ii30 sabres of his regiment and 350 however met with considerable difficulty in 
native infantry Browne made a surprise keeping his ctmimimications o|)eu, and waa 
attack on the rebels at Sirpura at day- comptdltHl to send for further reinforce- 
break on 31 Aug. 1858. Pushing forwaid ment.s. 'Fhe mi^nitude of his task wm 
to the rear of the enemy's (Kjsition, he increased by his ignoranci' of Lord Lytton's 
charged the gunners almost single-handed policy; uor was he allowed to exercise, 
and pro vented them from rohi^ing and in fact, the p^iLiticnl powder with which he 
bring on the advancing infantry. In this had invested. Furiher advance waa 
dc.'sjierato hand to hand fight his left arm hindered by the thr«*atening attitude of the 
was severed, and he was also twice wounded Khvber tribes. After consultation with 
^ tourniquet promptly Sir i*rederick Haines, Browne was ordered to 
PpJind to the injured limb by Dr, Maxwai prepare a scheme for an advance on KabtiL 
Preven^ him from bleeding to death. This repi*rt, wlqph was sent to the viceroy 
act of gallantry he was awarded in April 1879, amounted to a demonstration 
in© V.C. in 1861. Browne, who was thrice of the impoasibility of the underling, 
mentioned in despatches, received the but did not shake Lord Lytton s deter- 
©anks of the oommander-in-chief and the mination to bring the war to an end by the 
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oaptuie of Kabul. Meanwhile the Tiotory 
of general Sir Charles Gough at Fateha- 
bad on 2 April 1879 enabled BroWne 
to oooupy Gandama^. In the sulise- 
quent political negotiations which led to 
the signature of the treaty of Gandamak 
on 26 May \iith Yakub Khan^ the son of 
the dispossessed Ameer Shere Ali, Browne 
had no share. On the viithdrawal of 
British troops from Afghanistan Lord 
Lytton, despite the protests of J^ir Frederick 
Haines, visited 011 Brt)wne the discredit 
of the failure <jf his transport service, a 
result wMch was mainly due to the dilatory 
preparations of the government. Browne 
was not reappointed military member of 
the council, and uas relegated to the 
command of the Lahore district. Neverthe- 
less his services did not pass altogether 
unrewarded. He was ertated a K.C.B. 


of Francis and M|ria Browne. He waa 
educated at St. Marv*s national school in 
his native place, and at the age of eleven 
became an errand boy, first at a milliner’s, 
and then in the laoe-morket. When 
fourteen he was apprenticed to a firm of 
lithographic printers, and served the full 
poric^ of seven years. In the meantime 
he began to practise as a black-and-white 
artist, and had lus first humorous drawings 
accepted by the periodical called ‘ Scraps.’ 
In 1895 ho came to London, which remained 
his headquarters till Ids death. Ho quickly 
found a ready market for Ids work in such 
papers as ' ( Vcling,’ the ‘ Tatler,’ the 
‘Illustrated Sik>rting and Dramatic News,* 
‘Punch,* the ‘Sketch.’ and the ‘Graphic.’ 
He paid iiu*re than oie* visit to America, 
and there publisluHl many sketches and 
cart(M)iis m the ‘ Now York Herald,* the 


in 1879, and received the thanks of the 
government of India and both houses of 
parliament. Shortly atter he retired from 
active service, and when the mas.sacre of 
the Cavagnnri mission at Kabul on *1 Sept. 
1879 rcoix^iied the Afghan war he was no ^ 
longei eligible for a command. 

* Browne wa.s promoted general on 1 Dec. 
1888, and made a G.C.B. m 1891. He was 
w’ell known 111 military' circles as the inventor 
of the sword- licit whicli was umAcrsally 
adopted in the anny. After his ret moment 
he rcsidciJ at The Wood, R\de, Isle of 
Wight, where he died on 11 March ]1H)1. 
•After cremation Ins remains were buried at , 


‘ New York Tiim^,’ and the ‘ Chicago 
Tribune.* His illustrations wore charac- 
terised not only hs their ready wit but 
by tbeir admirable ^piality of lino and 
fluency of draughtsmanship. By his con- 
tennioranes ‘Tom Browne' will perhaps 
be ix'st rernemlK'reJ for his on^ation of 
those comic ty|X"s ot Amenoiin illustrated 
journalism. Weary W’lllie and Tir(*d Tun. 
Among s^xeial volumes which he illustrated 
werc‘ ‘Tom Browne's (Jycle Sketch Book* 
(1897). ‘The Khaki Alphab(*t Book’ (1901), 
‘The Nighl Side of i^ndon ’ (1902), and 
•Tom Browne’s ('oinic Annual’ (1904-5). 
He also won considerable success os a 


Ryde, In 1800 he iiiamed Lucy, daughter 
of R. C. iShernood, M.D., of the East India 
Con^any’s medical senice A jK^rtrait 
by Consley Vivian is at the Ea-jt India 
United Service Club. St, daiiies’.s Square, 
London, S.W . A memorial tablet ha^ 
been erected in the crypt of St. Paul's i 
Cathedial. 

[The I'irnes, 15 and 19 March 1901 ; Army 
and Navy Gazette, 10 Marrh 1901 ; W. H. 
i‘agct, A Rtsonl of the K\j*<>diTionB against 
the Nortii-West Frontier Trjfies, 18H4, p. 86, 
Kaye and Malleson, llisUiiy of the Indian 
Mutiny. 1889, vois iv. and v ; Lord Rob(>rth, , 
Forty-one years in India, lSil8 ; W. H. Rassedi, 
The I^incc of Wales’s 'J’our, 1877 ; G. d. 
Younghusband, 'J’he Story of the Guides, 1908 ; 
H. B. Hanna, Th<* Seeond Afghan War, 189l> - 
1910, 3 voIm. ; OOieial History of the 
Second Afgfian V\ ar, 1908 ; I.iady Betty Bal- 
four, History of Lord L^'tton’s Indian Ad- 
minibtration, 1899 ; P^. ' S. Bait, Life of | 

Field-marbhal Sir Fn*dcrick Maines, 1911.] 

BROWNE, THOMAS (1870-1910), 
painter and black-and-white artist, bom 
at Nottingham on 8 Dec. 1870, was son < 


designer of iiosters, and in 1897 was one 
of the founrittrs of the lilhograpliic colour- 
printing firm of Tom Browne & (’o. at 
Nottingham. 

Though Brown was best know'n a« a 
humorous draughtsman, his work as a 
painter in water-colour showed in its refine- 
ment of colour and di^igii highly artistic 
gifts. For many <»f hm jiainfings lie 
foiimi Hubjoeta in Holland and Sjiain, and 
in 1999 bniu^ht back much inaU*rial from 
8 lour in Cmna and Jiipaii. In 1898 he 
was eh'cU'd a momUT of the Royal Society 
of British Artists, anri in HK)1 a member of 
the Koyal Institute of Painters in Uater- 
colour, while from 1898 to 1901 ho exhibited 
each year at the Royal Academy, sending 
•»i*ven pictures in all! He was a meml^r 
of the London Sk<‘tch (Jliib from its founds* 
Hull in 1897, and pnwdent in 1907. An 
active' freemason, he was a post master of 
the pen and Brush Lodge. The happy 
geniality which distinguish^ his life m well 
os liis pictures won him hosts of . j 

On 1 Jan. 1910 Browne was operatea 
on for an internal niahuly, and died o 
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16 March 1910. He had been a lajaoe- P&per, ‘Descnption of the Method of 
corporal in the Oity of London roughiiders, Building Bridges upon Briok Wells in 
and then held a oommiasion in the Woolwich Sandy Foundations, iUustrated by the 
company of the army service corps (tern- Viaduct over the River Poiney, on the Line 
torial). He was buried with military of the Madras Railway’ (Proe. Inst. Civ. 
honours at Shooter’s Hill cemetery. In Etiq. zvi. 449). 

1892 ho married Lucy Pares, and left one l^m 1856 Bruce was established as a 
Hon and two daughters. His portrait in consulting engineer in Westminster, from 
oils, by Kay Robertson, belongs to the 1888 in partnership with Mr. Robert White. 
Savage Club. He was consulting engineer for fifty years 

[The Times, 17 and 21 March, 1910 ; Who’s to the metrc'-gauge South Indian railway. 
Who, 1910; A. E. Johnson, Tom Browne, and from 1894 to the Great Indian Peninsula 
R.I., 1909 ; private information.] M. H. and Indian Midland railways of live feet 
\ BKCCE, 8ib GEORGE BARCLAY six inches gauge — the broader gauge which 
(1821-1908), civil engineer, bom at New- Bmce proferr^. 

L-asllo-on-Tyne on 1 Oct. 1821, was younger Bruce’s work included the Kettering, 
son of John Bruce, founder of tiie Percy Thrapston and Huntingdon, the Peter- 
htrcct Academy. John Collingw'ood Bruce borough, Wisbech and Sutton, the Wliite- 
[q. V. SuppL IJ was his eldest brother, havtm, CIcator and Egremont, and the 
H >bert Stephenson [q. v.] was among his ‘ Stonehouse and Nailsworth railway lines, 
la thci's pupils, and Bruce, who was educated ' Abroad he constructed the Tilsit -Intersburg, 
ill luH lather H school, served five years* Elast Prussian, and Berlin-Gorlitz lines. 
a> 'it]e(\ship (IBSG-^l) in the loco- During 1873-0 he constructed works for 
iiioti\e rks of Messrs. Robert Stephenson the slupiuent of ore from the Rio Tinto 
& Company. After two years* experience on ' copper-mines at Huelva in Spain, including 
the r< ‘Uhl ruction of the Newcastle and Dar- a railway and a pier of considerable magni- 
liiigton I ail ay, he spiuita term as resident tude and novel construction. He also did 
engineer on the Northampton and Peter- engineering uork for the East Argentine* 
)>ni()Lig)i lin<s and then was appointed, at the ^ railway, the Buenos Ayres Grand National 
age ot twenty -four, by the engineers-in-chief, tramways, and the Beira railway in South 
MessiH. Robert Stephenson and Thomoa Africa. 

Klliolt Harrison [q. V.], resident engineer of * Bruco was elected a member of the 
the Royal Boixler bridge, one of the largest Institution of Civil Engineers in 1850, 
htoiif bridges in Great Britain, wiiich'. became a member of council in 1871, and 
carries the Noith Eastern railway across the ’ was president in the Jubilee year 1887* 
Tweed at Berwick, on twriity-eight semi' | {Atldress in Minutes of Proceedings^ xci. 1), 
cucular a i dies, each of sixty -one feet six He served a second term as president in 
niches span. It was opened by Queen 1888, when he w'as knighted. Li 1883, 
Victoria m August 1850, and in 1851 Bruce while vice-president, he represented the 
prpf'entod an account of it to the Institution 1 institution in Canada at the opening of the 
of Civil Engineers (Proc. x. 219), for which Northern Pacific railway (cf. Proc. Ixxv. 1). 
he wuH awarded a Telford medal. While In 1889 lu' was created an officer of the 
iM‘\t engaged on th«» iHUulruction of the legion of honour of France. He became a 
llallwl”stlo and Alston Moor branch of the ^ membtT of the Institution of Mechanical 
antj Carlisle railway, Bruc<» was , Engineersin 1874, luid served on tlie royal 
caileil to India, and was thenceforth largely comniiNsions on the wuter-suppiy of 
coiieerm»d with Indian railways. After London of 1892 and 1897. 
working on the Caleutta section of Iho East Outside Ids professional work Bruce 
■hiuiari railway until 1853, ho served as was deeply iuten'stod in the Presb 3 rtenaii 
cluef engineer of the Madras railway until iliurch in England and public ^ucation. 

when ill-hcalth coinpclItHl his return I Tt> the extension of the Presbyterian church 
loim*. He hod tlieu laid out and partly i at home and abroad he gave time and 
conslnutiHl about 600 miles of tho Madras money liberally, and ho actively promoted^ 
w way, ejuplo 3 diig froo native labourem the uidon of pro 8 b 3 id,erians in England^ 
supervision instead of de- ' which was effected in 1876. At Wark-on* 
b j on contractors. On 6 Dec. 1857 I Tyne ho built a church and manse. Hia 
Loi ^^^'pltenson presided at a dinner in ! chief service's to the cause of public oduca* 
hia^ when Bruce was presented bv tion wore rendered as a member of the 
^ associates on the MbSism Railway school board for London, on which he 
ti) jV**^*'y an address and with plate represented Marylebone from 1882 to 1885. 

® value of 616f. In 1867 he wrote a Bruoo died at his residence, 64 Boundary 
I.XVII.^UP. u, a 
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Road, St. John’s Wood, on 25 Aug. 1908* 
He married in 1849 Helen Noiah, daughter 
of Alexander H. Simpson, solicitor, of 
Prisley, by whom he had one son and 
four daughters. 

TTia portrait in oils by W. M. Palin 
was presented to the Institution of Civil 
Engineers by members in 1889. 

[Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. cbcxiv. ; The Times, 
26 Aug. 1908 ; Morning Herald, 7 Dec. 1857.J 

W. F. a 

BRUSHFIELD, THOMAS NADAULD 
(1828-1910), lunacy specialist and antiquary, 
bom in London on 10 Dec. 1828, was son of 
Thomas Brushfield, of an ancient Derby- 
shire family, J.P. and D.L. of the Tower 
of London, by his wife Susannah Shepiey. 
His grandfather, George Brushfield, marricri 
Ann Nadauld, great granddaughter of Henri 
Nadauld, a Huguenot who, settling in 

M md after the revocation of the Edict 
antes, became a sculptor and in 1608 
decorated Chatsworth House with statuary 
and friezes. 

Brushfield was educated at a private 
boarding school at Buckhurst Hill, Essex, 
and matriculated with honours at the London 
University in 1848. He studied medicine 
and suigeiy at the London Hospital, which 
he entoed in 18^ and won three gold | 
medals — for chemistiy in 1847, and for | 
medicine and physiology in 1849 — besides | 
other honours. He iK^came M.K.G.S. in j 
1850 and ^aduated M.l). at St. Andrews 
University in 1862. After serving as house 
Simeon at the London Hospital he jouied Dr. 
Millar at Bethnal House Asylum, London, 
and acquired there his first experience of 
Innacy. He was ap|K)int(d liousc surgenm 
to Chester County Lunatic Asylum in 1852, 
and was first resident medical superintendent 
from 1854 until 1805. In 1805 he was 
appointed medical superintendent of the 
then projected Surrey County Asylum 
at Brookwood. The buildings at Brook- 
wood were planned in accordance with Ids 
suggestions, and later on be helfnd to 
design the Cottage Hospital there. He 
retired on a pension in 1882. Brushfield 
was a pioneer of the * non-restraint ’ treat- 
ment of lunatics. He sought to lighten 
the patients' life in asylums by making 
, the wards cheerful and by organising 
entertainments. His contribution to the 
literature of lunacy includes ‘ Medical 
Certificates of Insanity ' (Lancet, 1880) and 
‘ Practical Hints on the Symptoms, Treat- 
ment and Medico-Legal Aspects of insanity,’ 
which was read before the Chester Medical 
Society in \m), . 

On his retirement from pnifessional work [ 


in 1882 Dr. Brushfield settled at Budleigh 
Salterton, on the east Devon coast, near 
Hayes Barbm, the birihplaoe of Sir Walter 
Ralegh. Brushfield mode the career of 
Ralegh bis main study for the rest of his 
life. He become a member of the Devon- 
shire Association in 1882, was elected to the 
council in 1883, and was president in 1893-4. 
A paper, * Notes on the Ralegh Family,' 
which ho read before the 1^3 meeting 
of the Association (Trana. xv. 1883), 
proved the first of a long series of papers 
called * Raleghana,' eml>odying minutest 
research into Ralegh's life and literary work, 
wliich were published in the same * Trans- 
actions ’ between 1896 and 1907. * RaUgh 
Miscellanea ' (pts. i. and ii.) foUow'cHl iu 

1 909- 10. He conlribul^ many o1 her pa^HTs 
on the same and cognate themes to other 
arehffiologieal joiinialk He was a reader 
for the ‘ New’ English Dictionary,’ and 
contributed over 72,t)00 slips (see pn^facc, 
voi. i.). His bibliography of Ralegh, 
which was published in (took form in 1886 
(2nd edit. 1908, with photographic portrait), 
first appeared serially in the * Western 
Antiquary,' vol. 5, 1885-6. 

Brushfield was a fn^Jinaaon, wao 
elociod F.S.A. in 1899 and was n 
founder of the Dt'von and Cornwall 
Record Society. Ho was a popular lecturer 
in the w'est oi)untry, and Iiih lantern slides 
arc now in the Exeter Public Library, to- 
gether with the more im |)o riant * Ralegh’ 
items from hia librarj’. The rest of his 
library of about 10,000 volumes and uiouu- 
scriptrt, many of local interest, was dispersed 
after his death. ll<? died at Budleigh Ralirr- 
ton on 28 Nov, 1910, and was buried theix-. 
He marriid, on 5 Aug. 1852, Hannah, 
danght<‘r of John Davis of l»ndon, who 
surrivHl him with three sons and three 
daugliters. 

(Dcvtui and Ckimwall Notes and Qiicrios, 

1910- 1 J, vi. 101 ; private information ; personal 

Lnowk*rlge.] H* 

BRVUON, JOHN MdKEAN (1^ 
1 901 ), architect, bom at Dunfermline in 1840, 
was son of John Brydon, tailor and draper 
ol that place, by his wife, whose mitiden 
Kuriiamc was McKean. He was educated at 
the Ctimmeroial Academy in Dunfcrinlme. 
After receiving his early architectural train- 
ing in Liverpool from 1866 and studying i 
Italy, he served under David Bryce [q- . *1 
in Edinburgh. In 1866 he became wnaging 
assistant at Glasgow to Campbell 
and John James Bievenson [q. v. 
and subsequently for two or 
worked in the London offices of 
Eden Nosfield [q. v.] and Mr, Norman bbsw, 
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B.A. Afttf establiflhinff with Wallace ft 3rd aerlefi, 1901, viil 381, 400; Builder, 
Cottier, two fellow aiohitects, a decorating 1001, Ixzz. 340.] p. w. 

and fumiahiDg buonesB in Langham Place, BUCHAN, ALEXANDER (1829-1007), 
Brydon returned to arobitectural practice, meteorologut, bom at Kitmesswood, 
and in 1863-4 was engaged in building Kinrosa^shire, on 11 April 1829, was the 
St. Peter*8 Hospital, Henrietta Street, youngest of four children of Alexander 
Covent Garden. In 1885 he won the oom> Buchan, weaver, by his wife Margaret Kay 
petition for the Chelsea vestry hall and Hill. At an early age he took a practical 
subsequently built (1889) the neighbour- interest in field &>tany. Educated at the 
ing free library and the South-West Free Church Training College, Edinburgh, 
London Polytechnic. Brydon was fre- he passed to the University of Edinburgh, 
quently suoocwul in competitions, securing where he graduated M.A. in 1848. He was 
in 1891 the oominission to build the muni- schoolmaster or * public teacher ’ at Ban- 
cipal buildings at Bath (opened 1895), an chory and Blackford, and subsequently 
iin|>ortant en(![agement followed by the bt^oame headmaster of the Free Church 
eroction of the Technical Schools (1895-fi), School at Dunblane. At Christmas 1860, 
the Victoria Art Gallery and Library owing to an affection of the throat which 
(opened lOOl), and the pump room ex- hampered bis school work, he abandoned 
tensions, aU in the same city. The last the teaching profession and was appointed 
undertaking, obtained in competition (1894), secretary of the Scottish Meteorological 
involved the eovering-in of the sobola.^ of Society, which had been founded in 1855 
t'l ’o 'lian bath [see Davis, ('ilvblels through the inHUuinentality of Dr. James 
hnwvKD. Suppl. 11]. In 1889 Brydon Stark, head of the statistical department 
carried ou.. me New Hospital for Women in of the office of the Scottish registrar- 
the Buston Hoail, London, and in 1896 the general. Buchan devoted his life to the 
London School of Medicine (or Women in i w(»rk of this office and to meteorological 
Handel Stret't, W.C. (1897*-9). Other of | research or discussion. The mainstay of 
his narks were the village hall, Forest How, . the society, he superintended a network of 
Sussev (1892) (wluoh after destruction bjT stations with a view’ to the compilation of 
iin* rebuilt); the private residences, meteoroiogioal statistics for the registrar- ’ 
licwins in Kent for Joseph Robinson, general for Scotland. To such duties was 
Bournomeod at Bushey, and Pickburst. adebni the sii|)crMsion <»( the weather 
Surrey ; residential chambers for ladies journals of the lighthouses of the Board of 
in ebonies Street, W.C. ; and for J. J. Northern Lights, and of a sejiarate series 
Tissot, the French artist, a studio and of raiiifall stations. Except the lighthouses 
certain alterations at the CliAteau de the Scottish stations were maintained by 
Bullion. voluntary observers, generally noblemen 

Brydon was s^dccUni in 1898 from a and country gcullemoii, to whom Buchan 
haiited number of first-rate architects as pon<Hlieally jiaid visits of inspection, 
the designer of the offices in Whitehall for Under Buchan’s direction the society in- 
tho local government board and the augurated an observatory at the summit 
education department. His stylo for of Ben Nevis, w'hich was in active operation 
domestic and hospital w’ork haci been from November 1883 till its abandonment 
of a Georgian type of English for lack of funds in Septemlwr 1994. In 
rentussance, but in the designs at Bath 1887 Buchan was nppi^inted by the Royal 
he had shown a command of orthodox \ ISocioty of London a member of the meteoro- 
olassicism. ^ Brydon, before designing the j logicaJ council, which from 1877 to 1905 
great buUdings now entrusted tonim, jiaid I amuinistered the parliamentary grant for 
s BjicciaJ visit to Italy. His design was meteorology and direct<.»d the operations 
^riiiy of its imiiortant site and pur- of the meteorological office in London, 
po^, but he died before the work was 1878 to 1906 ho was librarian 

^ ' ^P^-ving the completion of the and curator of the museum of the Royal 
hands of the office of Society of Edinburgh, and Urns came into • 
W 4 ^ Royal constant relations with the chief Scottish 

•?* ^^ritish Arohiteots in 1881, a men of science. He was secretary of the 
aorv?i # 1899 and 1901, and Royal Society Club, a social coterio of 

BrvZn^?- council, the fellows. Thomas Stevenson [^v.l, the 
residence 31 Steele's lighthouse engineer, who was Buchan’s 

and I May 1901, colleague at the Meteorological Society as 

n ' '?unod m ffighgate Ctemetciy. hon^y secretary in 1871, became im 

Royal loBt. of Brit. Arohiteets, intimate associate, while Stevenson*# son, 
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Robert Louis, was long another close 
friend. 

In 1807 Buchan published in Edinburgh 
‘The Handy Book of Meteorology* (2nd 
edit. 1868), which became a recognised 
text-book aU over the world. There fol- 
lowed in 1871 ‘ Introductory Text-book 
of Meteorology.* Buchan and Br. A. J. 
Herbertson prepared the comprehensive 
volume on meteorology for ‘ Bartholomew’s 
Physical Atlas * (1809). But it was as the 
chief contributor to the * Journal of the 
Scottish Meteorological Society* (in which 
appeared 66 papers) and a^ a frequent con- 
tributor to the ‘ Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh ’ that Buchan's most 
valuable work, which touched every phase 
of climatology and meteorology, was done. 
Hih paper on ‘ Mean Pressure and I^c- 
vailing Winds of the (ilobe* {Roy. Soc. 
Edin. Trans. 1869)— <»f which the Austrian 
meteomlomst von Haim wrote ‘It is even 
more im]X>nant than [‘The Distribution 
of Heat over the Surface of the Earth* 
(Berl^, 1852)] the celebrated work of 
Dove * — ^fuily justifies Buchan’s claim in 
behalf of meteorology that it should be 
regarded as the youngest of the sciences. ' 
llie subject is uevclofied further in his 
‘ Report on Atmospheric Circulation, based i 
on Observations made on Board H.M.S. I 
Challenger and other Meteorological Oh- i 
servations’ {Challenger Reports, * Physics I 
and Chemistry,’ vol. ii. part 5, 1889). The 
numerous tables in the text co-ordinate 
a vast mass of data, >)nd the lift} two 
coloured maps show the mean temiicrature, 
isobaric linc", and prevailing winds over 


tion with Sir Arthur Mitchell [q. v. 
Suppl. £[] on the ‘ Influence of Weather 
I on Mortality from different Diseases and 
^ at different Ages* and on ‘Infiuensa and 
Weather in London.* According to Dr. 
von Hann other papers by Buchan on 
the relations betw^een the ^stribution of 
atmospheric pressure and long continued 
weather-anomalies broke *new ground for 
a sound advance of meteorology in central 
Europe.* 

Buchan's merits w ere widely recognised in 
many ways. Prom the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh he received the Makdougall Bris- 
bane m^al in 1876 and the Gunning prize 
in 1893 ; Glasgow conferred upon him the 
honorary degree of LL.D. in 1887 ; he was 
elected F.R.S. in 1898, and in 1902 he 
was the first recipient of the medal founded 
by the Royal Meteorological Society of 
London m commemoration of George 
James Symmis |q. v. .Suppl. 1]. 

Buchan’s interest s w ere varied. A skilled 
botanist, he was president of the Edinburgh 
Botanical Society in 1870-1. He had a 
profound apprec^tion for and 'knowleilge 
of literature, {lartioularly old English poets, 
dramatists, and historians. He was also an 
elder of St. George’s United Free Church in 
Edinburgh. Buchan died on 13 May 1907 
at 2 Deim Terrace, Edinburgh, and was 
buried at the Wairiston cemetery. He 
married in 1864 Sarah, daughter of David 
Ritchie of Musselburgh ; she died on 
13 May 1000, leaving a son, A. Hill Buchan, 
who took up the pnjfession of medicine, 

[ContrihuliotiH towards a Memorial NoIho 
of AkxandfT Burhaa, M.A., LL.I) , FR-^- J 


the globe, for each month ut the year and 
for the year, wlule two plates of curves in- 
dicate the deviations at different hours of 
the day from the mean daily temperature, 
mean doily atmospheric pn^sure, wind 
velcKity, and the like. Buehairs ’Report 
on Oceanic Circulation, based on 01)serv'a- 
tions made on Boanl Il.M.ti. Challenger ' 
and other Observations,’ which apfK'ared < 
in 1895, illustrates with equal thoroughness 
the mean annual speeitic gravity and the ’ 
mean annual temperature at the surfm'e 
of the ocean, as widl as the tomixirature at 
various depths Wnoath the surface and at 
the bottom. Thi^se subjects are dealt with 
again in a pajier on ‘ Specific Gravities and 
Oceanic ('irculation ’ (Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Edinburgh, 18%, with nine maps), showing 
the specific gravities observed at the 
surface, and at various depths U^neath the 
surface, of the ocean. 

Of 8car(j(‘ly less value aic the papers 
written for the Royal Society in oonjunc- 


Joiirnal of the Scottish M<'tei»rological ScKSiot}, 
.Srd Hiricq, vol. xiv. No. xxiv. 1997 ; Men and 
\Vom»*n of the 'rune, ir>th edition, 1899; 
Who’s Who, 1907 ; Nature, 1907, Ixxvi. 83.] 

W. N. S. 

BUCHANAN, GEORGE (1827-1905), 
surgeon, bom at Glasgow on 20 March 1827, 
was son of Moses Steven Buchanan (1796- 
1860) and Agnes Leechmon, his wife. The 
father, who was surgeon to the Rnyal 
Infirmary and lecturer on anatomy 
Portland Strex't Medical tSchool from I’S® 

I 1841, was appointed in the latter year 
professiir of anatomy in the AndcrHonian 
' University. . .. 

( George was educated at the Unijcwity 
of Glasgow, where ho graduated 
, 18*16. yearn later, after stud^g 

' under his father and others at the Andor- 
sonian University, he became M.p. o 
Andrewsand L.R.C.8.Bdinbuigh, aJ«linl»w 
fellow of the Royal Faculty of 
and burgeons of Glasgow. In 
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he allowed the advantagee of ohloroform and soon took to journalism in London. 
ansBSthesia to be demonstrated upon Buchanan went early to sohools at Hampton 
himself, his father beinff the operator. He Wick and Merton. At home he saw and 
began to practise in Glasj^w, but in 1856 heard bis father’s socialist friends, who 
went to the Crimea as a civil surgeon. He included Louis Blanc, Caussidi^re, and the 
returned to Gla^gow at the end of the war. Chartist champion of co-operation, Lloyd 
and was one of the first to practise there Jones [q.v.]. His father, on principle, denied 
purely as a consulting surgeon. In 1860, him all religious training and inculcated 
when he suooeedod his father as professor of hostility to religion, 
anatomy in the Andersonian University, he About 1850 the family went to Glasgow, 
was also appointed surgeon to the Glasgow where the father for several years owned 
Royal Infirmary. There he had as a and edited tho * Sentinel,* the * Glasgow 
colleague Joseph (afterwards Lord) Lister, Times/ and the ’ Penny Post/ journals 
who was led by the prevalence of septic i expounding his scx'ialistio views. After 
diseases in the wards to the great work of attending a preimratory scho<ll, Buchanan ' 
his life — the introduction of the antiseptic went succeKsively to a Rothesay boarding- 
method of wound treatment. Buchanan ! school, to Glasgow Academy, and to Glasgow 
thus had the earliest opportunity of Ix^- < high scliool. In 1857-8 he, completed 
roniing acquainted with methods whereby j his education by joining the junior classes 
ilic practice of surgery was revolutionisoa. « of Greek and Latin at CUasgow University. 

^()on U^came uiown as a bold and i An anient devotee of the theatre, be revell^ 
InM ' operator and as a good teacher. He ' as a lK>y in Vandenhoffs presentation of 
pi irtt«*d out (1865 and 1867) the possi- i King J.ear, nod made the acquaintance 
bibty and safety of removing half the tongue of various acton, among them the youthful 
in oases of cancer. He was amongst the Ileniy Irving, ‘ a quiet, studious young 
earlier surgeons to remove the upper jaw man.^ A follow-student at the university, 
(1864 and 1869). He gave reasons for pre- David Gray [q. v.], became a close friend, 
terruig Uthotrity to lithotomy in operating ' and together they read Anderson’s * British 
fur stone in tho adult male (1868) and liw Poets.’ 

the first (1863) to perform ovariotomy Owing to his father’s financial embazrass- 
successfully in the west of Scotland. When ments, Buchanan went to London in 1860, 
tho Wiistem Infirmary was opened he was being presently followed by Gray, who died 
transferred thither, and held the post of next yeor. Their experiences of hardship 
professor of clinical suiseiy from 1874 until and (Cray's brief career are vividly deline- 
1900. when he retired with the title of ated by Buchanan in 'David Gray and 
oMicri t us prufosHor of clinical suigery ill the other Essays’ (1868). In 1S63 William 
1 of Glasgow and settled at Stirling. 1 Black [q. v. Suppl. 1|, tho novelist, uho was 

There he died on 19 April 1905. * an early t Glasgow fru nd, staiwl m Bucha- 

Bu married Jessie, daughter of Patrick nan's hedgings in Camden Tonn on first 
Bl,iir of Irvine, and left one son. Dr. G. j cmiiing ti> Lmdon (Whuvs*^ Reid, irtffmm 
IhiiPNnU. Buchanan, assistant surgi^ou to pp. 38- U ). Buchanan had already 

th(^ Western Infirmary, Glasgow. ^ made some contnbuUona to (Jlasgow news- 

Bucliduan published * Gamp life os si-en I papers. In L>iulon he obtained employ- 
1>3 a , ilian * (Glasgow, 1871), and be re- i ment on the ‘Athenamm* and other 
wlip'd and largely rewrote (Sir) Erasmus I jx'riodical^^. nml fornuxl many literary ao- 
Uilhon’s 'Anatomist's Vado Mocum’ quaintaiices. Dickens accepted some con- 
(London. 1873 ; 2nd t'dit. 188t0- 1 trilmtioivs to ‘ All the Yi‘tvr Round/ and 

Mod. Journal, 1906. Ixv. 354 ; I gave him helpful introductions to Edmund 
But Med. Journal. 1906. i 1078*; Rddilionai Yates and others. Ho sought the acquaint- 
uu- rmaiion kindly given by his sou.) | aiice of T. L. IWock. G. H. Lewes—who 

. D’A. P. {gave him practical aihico- George Eliot, 

j; ROBERT WILL1A^LS ' Browning, and other pn>minent writots. 

GKD-11X)1), ixHst and novelist, bom at I Under Peacock’s iuHuenei' ho produced what 
aycrswall, Rtaffordsluro, on 18 August I he calls lus * iweudodassie poems,’ 'Under- 
was only surviving child of R4jT>ort , tones’ (1863) (Miss Jay’s Hobert Buchanan, 
|mj*hanan (181.V1886) by his uifo Maigand p. BW; Van Doren. Life of Peacock, 1911, 

1 ' pp. 164-:>). After a weary and exacting 

struggk' his w(irk gradually 

of K ^ of Ayr, was at the lime At length, in 1865. he published Idyls and 
Itinerant lecturer in I Ixgenas of Inverbum, which strongly ap- 
11 t of Robert Owen’s sooialiat scheme, j pealed to Alexander Stndian the punlisher 
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ffid Rod«n Nod [q. v.], ttteiioeforth two 
railed Icieiide. Bib * London Poema ’ 
(1866) eetebUdied hia tepatation aa a 
gvapUo writer of narrative poetry whoae 
m&pthiea with humble life were deep. 

With improved piGBpeota^ Buchanan 
aettled near Oban, 1866-74, living as a 
country gentleman and writing steadily, 
both verse, chiefly narrative, and prose 
dretohes and oritioisms. * Ballad Stories 
of the Affections ’ (translated from Danish) 
appeared in 1866, * North Coast and other 
Poems* in 1867, 'The Book of Orm,’ a 
metical study, in 1870, ' Napoleon Fallen,’ 
a lyrical drama (2 edits.) and ' The Drama 
of Kings ’ in 1871, ' St. Abe and his Seven 
Wives,’ a tale in verse of Salt Lake City 
(anonraously), in 1872, and ' White Bose 
and Red,* a love story in verse, in 1873. 
Vivacious ballads like 'The Starling’ (in 


* London Poems’), 'Phil Blood’s Leap,’ 
and the 'Wedding of Shon McLean’ (in 

* Ballads oij^ Life, l^ve, and Humour,’ 1882) 
pmerfully impressed the general reader. 
The ’ Weeing ’ originally appeared in the 

* Gentleman’s Magazine’ (July 1874). In 
prose his best efforts of this period were 
^The Land of Lome,’ vivid sketches of 


a yachting tour to the Hebrides (1871), 
and critical essays on contemporary 
authors collected tom magazines entitled 


'Master Spirits’ (1874). The poet soon 
outran his income, and in order to retrieve 
his position he gave at the rooms in Han- 
over Square, London, in 1869. two readings 
from his works; but the physical strain 
prevented him horn continuing them. In 
1870 Gladstone granted him a civil list 
pension of 1002. 

In tho * Spectator ’ on 15 Sept. 1866 
Buchanan had published under the pseudo- 
nym ‘ Caliban ’ a poem called * The Session 
of the Poets,’ in which ho wrote insolently 
of Swinbumo. and satirically of other 
leading poets of the day. In a pamphlet 
on Swinburne’s * Poems and Ballads’ 


(1867), W. M. Rossetti retorted by caDing 
Buchanan ‘a poor but pretentious poet- 
aster.’ Reviewing Matthew Arnold’s 
*New Poems’ (1867) Swinburne attacked 
David Gray’s - ‘ poor little book ’ in a 
merciless foot-note {Essays and Studies, 
p. 163). Buchanan pow retaliated with 
vehemence. In Octol^r 1871 Buchanan, 
under tho pseudonym of Tbomaa Maitland, 
contributed to the ‘ Contemporary Review ’ 
an article entitled 'The Fleshly School 
of Poel^,’ severely handling the Pre- 
Raphaelites and especially Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. A bitter controversy followed 
(Rossetti’s Family Letters, ii. 249). 


Rossetti protested In the ' Athensenm* 
ugainst 'The Stealthy School of Qtltidaiii’ 
(16 Deo. 1871), while Swinburne^ with 
biting caustidty, denounced Buchanaa in 
' Under the Microscope’ (1872). Havingre- 
vised and amplified his attack, Buchanan in 
1872 issued it as a pamphlet with his name 
and the title ' The Fleshly School of Poehy 
and other Phenomena of the Day.’ The 
warfare was long continued. Sw&bume, 
under the mocking signature of 'Thbmas 
Maitland St. Kilda,’ renewed his attack 
on Buchanan in a letter entitled 'The 
Devil’s Due,’ published in the ‘ Examiner ’ 
on 28 Dec. 1875. Buchanan brought an 
action for libel against the proprietor of 
the newspaper, Peter Taylor, and after 
three days’ trial (29 June-l July 1876) won 
1601. damages. Subsequently Buchanan 
acknowledge the extravagance of his 
assault, and sought to make reparation hj 
dedicating to his ' old enemy,’ Le. Rossetti, 
his novel ' God and the Main ’ (1881). He 
wrote in the * Academy’ on 1 July 1882, 
‘Mr. Rossetti, I freely admit now, never 
was a Fleshly Poet at all,* and he eulogised 
Rossetti’s work in ‘A Look round litera- 
ture’ (1887). 

Leaving Obanin 1874, Buchanan in search 
of health settled at Rossport, 00 . Mayo. 
A collection of bis poems in tl^ volumes 
appeared that year, and although it was 
censured for its irrmlaritieB, improved bis 
position. * Balder uie Beautiful,' an ambi- 
tious but heavy poem, followed in 1877, 
and was received with indifference. Mean- 
while, Buchanan turned to prose fiction. 
In 1876 come out his first novel, 'The 
Sliadow of the Sword’ (new edit. 1902), 
which proved thorouj^y readable, and was 
the forerunner of a long series, two of which, 
'A Child of Nature’ (1881) and 'Father 
Anthony’ (not issued till 1898), were 
coloured by his Irish experience. Wearying 
of Irish life after 1877, Buchanan presently 
settled in London, which thenceforth re- 
mained bis headquarters. His literaiy 
activity was now at its height. His most 
powerful novel, ' God and the Man,’ a vivid 
study of a family feud, appeared in 1881, 
and hardly a year passed uU near his death 
without we issue of a new book of fiotion 
from his pen. He did not abandon poetry, 
but published less. For the opening of the 
Glasgow International Exhibition in May 
1888 be composed a patriotic ode, which was 
set to musio W Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
‘ The City of Dream,’ an epic poem (1868), 

the chief poem of his latter years, illustrates 
his myatioal vein and love of mythology* 
Wlw a boy at Glaifgow Buchanan wrote 
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a fairly Buooearfol pafttomin^ iod com- Although his litwy and dnmMjk 

parativdy early in hia literary oaxeer he prodta were aabatanUal* Boohaiiaii, who 
thought of writinc for the ataa^ Afteraome waa generooa in hia gifta to leaa aaooeaafdl 
preliminaiy triala ne wrote and writ^ waa always improvident* a^ he 

oessfolly at the Connaught Theatre, London, lost late in life all hia fortune in dkee^oue 
mlSSOadramaoalled* A Nine Days’ Queen.* apeoulation. InldOOhewasmadelMeAcriipt. 
From that time till 1897 he waa indepen- An attack of paralysia disabled hhtt late 
dently or conjointly responsible for a lone in that year, and he died in poverty at 
Rones of plays, ^ch showed theatrical Streatham on 10 June 1901, being buried 
skill and won the public ear. He also en- at Southend-On-Sea, Essex. On 2 Se|^ 
gaged in theatrical management from time 1861 feuchanan married Mary, daught# 
to time. He dramatised his two novels, of Richand Jay, an engineer. She d»sd 
*The Shadow of the Swoid’ (1881) and without issue eibat a long illness in Nov. 
*God ana the Man’ (with the title ^ Storm- 1882. Just after her death Buchanan 
beaten ’) (1883), the latter venture proving wrote a touching dedication to* her for the 
probtablo. In 1883 he became lessee of ‘Selected Poems" (1882). In his latter yean 
the Globe Theatre for the purpose of he depended largely on the care of his aiater- 
produoing * Lady dare,’^ his version of in-law. Miss Harnett Jay, who ai.ded him in 
Georges Ohnet’s * Le Moitre de Forges.’ his dramatic work both as actress and as 
I lo secured a run of over a hundred ni^ts. collaborator in authorship and management. 
In 1884 he visited America, and uiere Buchanan wrote too muoh too 

in Philadelphia the melodrama variously to achieve the highest results, 
'Alone in London,’ a composite work by but his lyric gift was strong, and there 
himself and hia sister-in-law, Harriett Jay, was abundant, if often ill-regulated, force 
which was triumphantly pr^uoed at the in his novels and plays. He was loyal 
Olympic Theatre in London in 1885. Two through life to the anti-religious tradiuon 
plays, ’Sophia’ (1886) and ’Joseph’s in wMch he was bred. In criticiam his 
Sw(*ethoart^ (1888), which were produced polemical spirit distorted his judgment, 
by Thomas Thorne and his company^ and his combative temperament precluded 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, were based re- his making moi^ friends. But with a few 
R|xciiyely on Fielding’s ’ Tom Jones ’ and men, including Charles Beade, Roden Noel* 
Moscph Andrews.’ An adaptation of ‘Roger and Mr. William Canton, his good relations 
La Hontc,* entitled ’ A Man’s Shadow,’ was were uninterrupted, and his work found a 
very popdar at the Haymarket Theatre, warm admirer in Lecky. 

1889-90, with (Sir) Herbert Beerbohm Tree Besidea the poetical work already 
in the chief character. In co-operation with mentioned he published: 1. ’Ballads of 
Mi. G. R. Sims he wrote for the Adelphi, life, Love, and Humour,’ 1882. 2. ’The 
eluting 1890-3, a series of melodramafl, in- Earthquake,’ 1885. 3. ’The Outcast, ’ 1891. 
eluding ’ The English Rose,’ ‘ The Trumpet 4. ‘ Buchanan’s Poems for the People,’ 1892. 

( ill,’ ‘ The White Rose,’ ‘ The Lights of 5. ‘ The Wandering Jew,’ 1893. 6. ‘ Red 

Home,’ and ’ The Black Domino.’ Mean- and White Heather ’ (a miscellany), 1894. 
^vhile Buchanan’s ’Clarissa Harlowe’ and 7. ’The Devil’s Case,* 1896 (bitter but 
‘Miss Tomboy’ (adapted from Vanbrugh’s virile). 8. ‘The Ballad of Mary the 
Hi lapse’) both appeared at the Vaudeville Mother,’ 1897. 9. ‘The New Rome,’ 

18%, Winifred Emery being heroine 1900. The author published a colleoted 
111 each. In the same year ‘The Bride of edition of his ‘Poems’ (3 yols.) 1874, 
Hove,’ a rendering of the story of Cupid and a selection in 1882. His ‘Poetical 
and Psyche, fras produced at the Adelphi. Works ’ appeared in 1884 and 1901. His 
Hunng the same season Buchanan leased prose work included, beside the volumes 
the L3aio Theatre, where he brought out already mentioned, two oharacteristio mis- 
Sv\t ot Nancy,* a dramatic version of MiM oellanies, ‘ A Look round literature* (1887), 
hiKHifi Broughton’s novel ‘ Nancy.’ On and ‘ The Coming Terror and other Essim ’ 
JHistoievsld’s ‘Crime and Punishment’ (1891); and the following novels: 1. ‘The 
based ’The Sixth Commandment’ (1890). Martyrdom of Madeline* ; 2. ‘Love Me for 
^he Charlatan’ (1894) was one of his later Ever’ ; and 3. ‘Annan Water,’ 1883. 
successes, with (Sir) Herbert Beerbohm Tree 4. ’Foxglove Manor,’ and 5. ‘The New 
exponent. Ihere followed in 1895 Abelard,’ 1884. 6. ‘ The Master of the 
rhe Strange Adventures of Miss Brown.’ Mine’; 7. ‘Matt,* and 8. ’ Stormy Waters,’ 
T ^ dramatic experiment was ‘Two 1885. 9. ‘That Winter Night,’ 1886. 

Maids from School,’ adapted from 10. ‘The Heir of linno,’ 1887. 11. ‘The 
Lcb llemoiselles de St ’ (1898). Moment After,’ 1890. 12. ‘ Come live with 
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Me and be My Love/ 1801. 13. * Woman 
and tiie Man/ 1893. 14. ‘ Lady Kilpatrick ’ 
and 15. * The Charlatan/ 1895. 16. * Diana’s 
Hunting.’ 17. ' Marriage by Capture ’ ; and 
18. *Eme Hetherington/ 1896. 19. 'The 
Rev. Annabd Lee/ 1898. 20. ' Andromeda/ 
1900. 

[Harriett Jay’s Robert Buohanan: Some 
Account of hia Lifo, 1903; A. S. Walker’s 
Robert Buchanan, 1901 ; Milos’s Poets and 
Poetiy of the Nineteenth Century, vol. vi. ; 
Stedman’s Vioiorian Poets ; Grant Wilson’s 
Poets and Poetry of Scotland ; Chambers’s 
Oyolopee^a of Eng. lit. ; Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti * Family Letters and Memoir, by 
W. M. Rossetti ; Lives of Rossetti, by Joseph 
Knight (Great Writ ora) and A. 0. Benson 
(English Mon of Lettors) ; W. Bell Scott’s 
Autobiographical Notes, ii. 161 seq. ; The 
Times, Scotsman, Glasgow Herald, II June i 
1901 ; AthonsBum, 15 June 1001 ; information | 
from Miss Harriott Jay and Dr. A. H. Millar, i 
Dundee ; Stage Cyolopeedia, 1 909.1 T. B. | 

BUCKTON, GEORGE BOWDLER 
(1818-1905), entomologist, born at Horn- 
sey on 24 May 1818, was eldest son of 
George Buckton, a proctor of the prerogative 
court of Canterbury, of Doctors Commons 
and Oakfield, Hornsey, by his wife Eliza, 
daughter of Richard Merrioks, D.L., of 
Runcton, Cheshire. An accident at the age 
of five crippled him for life, and depriv^ 
him of a public school and university 
career. 

Buckton early became interested in 
natural history and astronomy, and after 
the death of his father removed to London 
and became a student at the Royal College 
of Chemistry in 1848 under A. W. Hofmann. 
There he remained seven years, being for part 
of the time research assistant to Hofmann. 
His first researches dealt with platinum 
compounds ; the most important of a series 
dating from 1852 to 1865 described his dis- 
covery and isolation of mercuric methyl. 
On his marriage in 1865 and settlement at 
Weycombe, Haslemere, he abandoned the 
study of chemistry and took up again the 
thre^ of an early interest in entomology. 

His first important research in natural 
history was a 'study of parthenogenesis in 
aphides, which led to his ‘Monograph of 
British Aphides’ (Ray Society, 4 vols. 1876- 
1883). This was followed by a ‘Mono- 
graph of British Cicadae or Tettigiida? ’ 
(2 vols. 1890-1), the ‘ Natural History of 
Eristalis Tenax or the Drone Fly’ (1805), 
and a ‘Monograph of the Membracidae 
of the World^ (1901-3). Meanwhile he 
pursued astronomical study in a private 
observatory until 1882, when he fell in 


trying to reach the bng focus of a 
Newtonian telescope, fracturing his leg 
in two places, ana lying for some hours 
undiscovered. He was elected F.B.S. in 
1857, and contributed fourteen papers to 
Boiontifio periodicals, two of them in con- 
junction with Prof. Hofmann, and one 
with Dr. Odling. He died from the effects 
of a chill on 25 Sept. 1905. In 1865 he 
married Ma^ Ann, daughter of George 
Odling of Croydon and sister of Prof. 
William Odling of Oxford. His wife 
survived him with a son and five daughters. 
His bust, by R. Hope-Pinker, was exhibited 
in the Royal Academy of 19(>4. 

[Proo. Roy. Soo. Ixxix. B. (1907), p. xlv ; 
Nature, 1905, 687 ; Trans. Ohem. See. Ixxii. 
1907, i. 663 ; AUingham’s Diary, 1910.] R. S. 

DULLER, SiB REDVERS HENRY 
(1839-1908), general, born at Downes, 
Grediton, co. Devon, on 7 Deo. 1839, 
was second son of James Wentworth 
Buller of Downes by Charlotte Jnliana 
Jane, third daughter of Lord Henry 

Thomas Howard - Molyneux - Howard, a 
younger brother of Bernard Edward, 
twelfth Duke of Norfolk [q. v.]. His 
father, who graduated B.A. from Oriel 
College, Oxford, in 1819 and B,G.L. in 
1824, and D.C.L. in 1829 from All Souk’ 
College, was M.P. for Exeter and for 
North Devon, and died on 13 March 1865. 
His mother died on 15 Deo. 1855. The 
Bullcrs bad been settled in the \vcst 

country for three centuries. Redvers 

Buller succeeded to the family manor of 
Downes on the death of his older 

brother, James Howard Buller, on 13 Oct. 
1874. 

Buller was educated mainly at Eton, 
where ho was fag to the present provost, 
Dr. Wane, who found him very solid 
and sturdy, with a will of his own. He 
was fond of outdoor pursuits, a bold ridor, 
and very observant, but did not make hia 
mark in games or scholarship. He was 
commissioned as ensign in the 60th 
king’s royal rifle corps) on 23 May 185^ 
and after six months at the depdt joined 
the second battalion at Benares. At tbo 
end of February 1860 it embarked for 
China, and in August it landed at Pehtang 
with the rest of the force under Sir James 
Hope Grant [q. v.], and took port in the 
occupation of Peking. Buller received the 
medal and clasp, but saw little fighting. 

He was promoted lieutenant on 9 Dec. 
1862, and joined the fourth battalion at 
Quebea It was commanded by Oolo^* 
ftobert Hawley, to whom, Buller afterwards 
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said, he owed all that he knew of hlwana, but he encamped at KambuK 
soldiering. Hawl^ persuaded him to act and mcule diyerslons. On 20 March the 
as adjutant in ImS. The battalion camp was attacked by a Zulu army from 
returned to England in 1869 ; but on pro- Ulundi, which was repulsed with heavy loss 
motion to captain on 28 May 1870, Bimer alter four hours’ fighting. On the previoiis 
was posted to the first battalion, and day BuUer had been sent out with his horse- 
went back to Canada, in time to take men and two native battalions, to seize the 
part with it in tiie Red River expedition. Inhlobana mountains and capture cattle. 
The troops had to make their way in boats He succeeded, but the approach of the 
from Lake Superior to Fort Garry, 600 Zulu army obliged him to make a hasty 
miles, with dangerous navigation and retreat. The ground was very rough and 
frequent portages. Buller soon attracted steep, and many of his men w(^re cut off ; 
the n(^ice of Colonel Wolseley, the com- out of 400 Europeans, 02 were killed, 
mander of the expedition. * He was a At great personal risk Bullor rescued two 
thorough soldier, a practised woodman, officers and a trooper, and on Wood’s « 
a bkiUid boatman in the most terrifying of recommendation he received the Victoria 
rapids, and a man of great physical strength Cross on 17 June 1870 Ho was present 
and endurance * (Wolsblby, ii. 270). at the battle of Ulundi,^ fought on 
He returned to England in the autumn of ground which he had recofiuoit^ the 
1870, and at the end of 1871 he entered day before. He then went home, as his 
the Staff College. In August 1873, before health had suffered from fatigue and 
t ' )d finished the course, he was invited exposure. He had been repeatedly 
u> bn Garnet Wolseley to go with him to mentioned in despatches (Lond. Qaz. 
Ashanti AA chief intelligence officer. During 6, 15, 28 March, 7 May and 21 
the advance through the bush he was He received the medal with clasp, was 
alwajni in front, and was slightly wounded made aide-de-camp to the Queen with the 
at Ordashu. He was appointed prize rank of colonel on 27 Sept., and C.M.G. 
agent after the capture of Cromassie. He on 10 Dec. Regimentally he was still a 
re^tedly mentioned in despatohas, captain, but he was given a half-pay 
r'^coivod the medal with clasp, and was majority on 13 March 1880, Sir Bartle 
mode brevet-major and C.B. on 31 March Frere [q. v.] remarked in a despatch, 
1874, dated 15 Aug. 1879, that Hhe action of 

He served in the adjutant-general’s General Wood and Bullor had destroyed 
department of the headquakera stoff from the prejudice of the colonists against the 
1 April 1874 to 30 Jan. 1878, and then strict discipline of regular military service 
'A out to South Africa with General Thesiger and their distrust of the ability of Her 
(afterwards Lord Chelmsford) fq. v. Suppl. Majesty’s officers gent rally to conduct 
1 1], as a special service officer. The sixth operations against the Kaffirs ’ (Wood, 
Kaffir war was in progress. A corps, known i. 307). 

as the frontier light horse, had been raised In April 1880 Buller was appointed to 
locally by Lieutenant Frederick Carrington, the staff in Scotland, and in July he was 
a medley of many tongues and types, which transferred to Aldershot. In February 
needed a strong hand to control it. Buller 1881 ho went back to South Africa, ana 
*^as piacod in command of it, and under was appointed chief of the staff to Sir 
lurn it rendered good service against the Evelyn Wood, who was c()mmanding the 
^aikas in the Perie bush near King troops, and was also acting governor of 
William’s Town (Wood, i. 319 seq.). The Natal. Tlio first Boer war had practically 
campaign was over by June, and its ended at Majuba ; but Wood was engaged 
Recess was due, as Thesiger wrote, to in negotiations, and most of the military 
Evelyn Wood’s untiring energy and Bullcr’s work was left to Bullor. Ho received the 
^^Kged perseverance (Vbbnbb, ii. 146). local rank of major-general on 29 March 
He was mentioned in despatches (Lond, 1881. He returned to England at the end 
11 and 18 June 1878) and was made of the year. ^ „ 

lieutenant-colonel on 11 Nov. Before the end of August 1882 Buller 

n 1 ® frontier light horse accompanied was on his way to Egypt, having been chosen 
^lonel Wood’s force to Natal, which was by Sir Garnet Wolseley as chief of his 
Jnreatened with a Zulu invasion ; and it intelligence staff. He reconnoitred the 
ornaed part of Wood’s fly ing column, Egyptian position at Tel-el-Kebir, and was 
hen Lord Chelmsford en tered Zululand present at the battle. He was mentioned 
1879. Wood’s advance was in despatches {Lond,^ Qaz. 2 Nov.), and 
*^^ted by news of the disaster of Isand- received the medal with clasp, the bronze 
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Bt»r, sad the Onnaiiieh (3id dass). He 
was made K.OLM.G. on 24 Nov. 

He was appointed to the headquarters 
staff as assistant adjutant-general on 
22 July 1883. In February 1884 he 
retained to Egypt to command the first 
infantry brigade of the force sent to 
Suakim under Sir Gerald Graham [q. v. 
Suppl. 1], to deal with Osman Digna. 
He led his brigade at El Teb and Tamai. 
In the latter action the two brigades 
formed separate squares, and the second 
brigade, which was in advance, was broken 
and driven back in disorder by a sudden 
charge of the tribesmen. It was soon rallied 
owing to the firm attitude of the first 
brigade, which moved forward, and covered 
the burning of the Mahdist camp. Graham 
in his final despatch boro witness to Buller*s 
' coolness in action, his knowledge of 
soldiers, and experience in the field, com- 
bined with bis personal ascendancy over 
officers ai)4 nien ’ (Lond. Oaz. 6 May). 
He yas promoted major-general for dis- 
tinguished service on 21 May, and received 
two clasps. 

In the expedition for the relief of Khar- 
toum Buller was appointed ehief of the 
staff on 26 Aug. 1884. Lord Wolseley wrote 
of him as invaluable in that capacity 
owing to his rare instinct for war 
(Vbkner, it 270). He was sent forward 
to take command of the desert column, 
when Sir Herbert Stewart [q. v.] was 
fatally wounded. Ho joined it at 
Gubat on 11 Feb. 1885, with instructions 
to take Metemmoh ; but the strength 
of its garrison and the approach of the 
Mahdist forces from Kliartoum made him 
decide on a retreat across the desert to 
Korti. The skill with \\hich tliis retreat 
was carried out averted what might have 
been a disaster. His services w'ore noted 
in despatches {Land. Qaz, 27 March, 
25 Aug.), he was made K.O.B., and 
received an additional clasp. 

He remained in Egypt till October, and 
on 1 Nov. he became deputy adjutant- 
tenoral at headquarters. In August 
1886 he went to Ireland for civil employ- 
ment, to restore law and order in Kerry. 
The Salisbury administration, on taking 
office, thought that a ' firesh, vigorous mind, 
accustomed to strict discipline,’ would he 
useful in overhauling the police arrange- 
ments in Ireland (Vbrnee, ii. 328). Buller 
succeeded so well, that in November he 
was made under-secretary for Ireland, 
and called to the Irish Privy Council. 
He soon found this position irksome. 
His sympathy with the Irish peasantry 


made the enforcement of eviotioos 
distasteful, and he was not always 
in accord with ministers. On 16 Oot. 
1887 he returned to military duty 
as quartermaster-general, and on 1 Obt. 
1880 he succeeded Lord Wolseley as 
adjutant-general. He held this office till 
30 Sept. 1897. 

The ten years thus spent at the war 
office were a period of unusual activity 
there ; and Buller took a leading port in 
the changes made to improve tho condition 
of the soldier, and prepare the army for 
war. The question with which he was 
specially identified was tho reorganisation 
of supply and transport, combining these 
tw’o services, and a^pting them to the 
regimental system. He showed a regard 
for tho public purse which was rare among 
soldiers, and successive secretaries of state, 
conservative and liberal, thought highly 
of him as an administrator. Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bnnnerman [q. v. Suppl. IJ] 
meant him to succe^ George, second 
Buko of Cambridge [q. v. Suppl. II], as 
commander-in-chiot in 1895 ; but a 
change of ministry interfered with that 
arrangement, and Lord Wolseley was 
appointed. In 1893 Buller had been 
offered, but had declined, 1 e post of 
commander-in-chief in India. He became 
liout. -general on 1 April 1891, aqd general 
on 24 June 1896. He received a reward 
for distinguished service on 10 March 1862 
and the G.C.B. on 26 May 1894. He was 
made a colonel commandant of the king’s 
royal rifle corps on 13 July 1895, and ho 
became honorary colonel of the 1st volunteer 
battalion of the Devonshire regiment on 
4 May 1892. 

On 9 Oct. 1898 Buller succeeded the 
Duke of Connaught in tho command of the 
troops at Aldershot, but remained there 
only a year. On 14 Oct. 1899 he embarked 
for South Africa to enforce tho British 
demands on the Transvaal republic, at the 
bead of 70,000 men, tho largest army which 
England had ever sent abroad. His know- 
ledge of the country and the people, com- 
bined with his reputation as a soldier and 
administrator, justified tho selection. 
was informed of it in Juno, but it was not till 
the end of September that he could form 
a plan of operations, owing to the doubtful 
attitude of the Orange Free State. When 
it became clear that the Free State would 
bo hostile, his plan was to advance on 
Bloemfontein with 45^000 men from 
Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London, 
*while 15,000 men should d^end Natab 
and 7000 should guard Kimberley 
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other points in Gape Ooloi^* Bntthewhde ohkf in South Africa* Isaying Bullar to 
of the BiitiBh force could not reach South devote himself exclusively to the operations 
itfrica b^ore December* so that the Boers in Natal 

had the advantage of the initiative. Lord Roberts arrived at Cape Town on 

They declared war on 11 Oct.* and in- 10 Jan. 1000. Buller, having boon joined 
vadod Natal with 23,000 men. When by a fresh division under Sir C^aricB 
Buller arrived at Gape Town at the end of Waiien* had just begun an attempt to 
the month, he learnt that Sir George White reach Ladysmith by a wide sweep west- 
not only had been unable to drive them ward. But the Boers had ample time to 
back but was shut up in Ladvsmith. shift their ground* and the attempt ended 
The situation was of the gravest* and Buller in failure at Spion Kop on 24 January, 
decided to sacrifice the organisation of his Warren was in immediate command of 
army corps, to send most of the re^ments the principal force engaged* but Buller was 
on to Natal as the transports came in, and often present* and exercised some control 
to go there Idmself. He hoped to return to Thtre was divided responsibility* and 
Cape Colony and resume his plan of advance*. Warren's report, forwarded with BuUer's 
after relieving Ladysmith; and in the comments and those of Lord Roberts* 
meanwhile Lord Methuen was to relieve led to much subsequent recrimination. 
lUinbcrley* which was also invested* and Buller was invited to write a freth despatch 
(ircnerals French and Gatacre [q. v. better suited for publication, but thjs he 
Snppl. II] were to cover Cape Colony, flatly refused to do. The papers were at 
'Incision was much oriticis^* but in first published with large omissions* but 
tli( circumstances he ‘had absolutely no ultimately in full (Od. 968* 17 April 1902). 
altrrnativ ^ but to attempt to relieve both A third attempt to penetrate the Qper 
garrisons rimultaneously ’ (Hbndigbsok* positioDs, by way of Vaal Krantz, had no 
Scifnce of War, p. 368). better success ; but in the middle of 

On 15 December* having assembled February the British began to get possossiQn 
18.000 men, he moved on Oolenao, and of the Hlangwano heights, east of Golenso* 
made a frontal attack on the Boer position, and after a fortnight of obstinate fighting 
b(‘liirid the Tugela. There were only 6000 they entered Ladysmith on 28 February. 
Biters, but they were well hidden, and It was the day after the sunender of 
tlioir fire was so heavy that the attack Oronje at Paardeberg, and Lord Roberts’s 
was not pressed. It cost the British 1100 progress in theFrOw State had drawn away 
men and 10 guns. Three days before, some of the Boers from Natal The relief 
Buller had reported that a direct assault of Ladysmith had taken nearly three 
on this position would be too costly* and months* and cost 6000 men. 
that he meant to turn it by a flank march BuUer’s leadership was severely criticised 
westward. News of the checks met with at the time and afterwards. Ho showed 
by General Gatacre at Stormbeig and instability of view and purpose. His 
Wd Methuen at Magersfontein led him care for his men, which was incessant, 
to change his mind ; he did not like to made him shrink from staking heavily for 
expose his oommunications to an enemy success. 'The men are splendid*’ he 
elated by success. reported during the fight at Spion Kop; 

lu the battle of Colenso he was himself and they remained staunch to him in roite 
under fire* and was hit by a shrapnel bullet* of failures, recognising the extreme diffi- 
while he was trying to save the guns. In oulty of his task* and regarding disparage- 
the evening he reported that he was not ment of him as a slur on themselves. 

enough to relieve White* adding — Two months were spent in recuperation 

view is that I ought to let Ladysmith aTid re-equipment. In April a division 
and occupy good positions for the was sent to join the main army* leaving 
defenoo of South Natal’ Next day he three divisioM in Natal In May, after 
a cipher message to White* asking much discussion with Lord Roberts as to 
bow long ne could hold out, and suggesting his line of advance, Buller moved^ on the 
should make the best terms he Biggarsberg; and skilfully turning the 
^ula. The reply of the Government was* Boer positions* which were not stronriy 
^ ij ® abandonment of White’s force held, lie enter^ Dundee on 16 May. ^ At 
would be a national diwaat^r of the greatest Ihe end of the month he opened negotiations 
®^^tude. They urged him to devise with Christian Botha, who was in oom- 
aoother attempt to relieve it* and promised mand of the Boers at lAing’s Nek, but 
^imorcements. They also decided to they came to nothing. Instead of a direct 
out Lord Roberts as oommander-in- attack on the Nek* Buller turned it by way of 
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Botha's pass, and after a sharp action at 
Alloman's Nok on 11 June reached Volks- 
rust in the Transvaal. Lord Roberts had 
entered Pretoria on 6 June. 

As soon as the railway was repaired 
BuUer advanced to Sianderton, and by 
4 July the Natal army came in touch with 
the main army. A combined movement 
on Belfast was arranged, and on 7 Aug. 
BuUer marched north with 11,000 men. 
On the 21st he came into collision with the 
left flank of the Boor forces under Louis 
Botha, which were opposing the advance 
of Roberts eastward, along the Delagoa 
Bay railway. On the 27th the Boers were 
defeated in the battle of Bergendal, so 
called from an intrenched kopje on the 
Boer left which was stormed by BuUer's 
troops. As Lord Roberts reported on 
10 Oct. : ‘ The success of this attack was 
decisive. It was carried out in view of 
the main Boer position, and the effect of 
it was si^ph, that the enemy gave way at 
all points, flying in confusion to the north 
and east.* Thus it fell to BuUer to give 
the coup de grdee to the resistance of the 
Boer republics in the way of regular war- 
fare. l^eir operations from that time 
onward were of a gucriUa character. 

WhUe part of the army went on to Komati 
Poort, BuUer marched north to Lyden- 
burg, and made a circuit through that 
mountainous district, dislodging the Boers 
from some very strung positions and dis- 
persing their bands. On 2 Oct. he was 
back at Lydonburg, and took larewoU of his 
troops, for the Natal army was to be 
broken up. Ho went to Pretoria on the 
10th, and in a special army order of that 
date Lord Roberts thanked him for the 
great services ho had rendered to liis 
country. Ho returned to England by 
Natal, and was presented with a sword of 
honour at Maritzburg. He landed at 
Southampton on 9 Nov. Ho was warmly 
welcomed and received the freedom of 
the borough, an example soon foUowed 
by Exeter and Plymouth. He was the 
guest of Queen Victoria at Windsor on the 
17 th. His services wore mentioned in Lord 
Roberts’s despatches of 28 March, 3 and 
10 July 1900, and 2 April 1901. He 
received the G.C.M.G. and the Queen’s 
modal with six clasps. 

In January 1901 he resumed command 
of the Aldershot division, and on 1 Oct 
this was merged in the 1st army corps, 
under a new organisation. BuUor^ had 
stiU two years of his five years’ term to 
complete, and he was given command of 
the corps for that period. But it had 


been announced that the new army 
corps would be commanded in peace by 
the men who would lead them in war, and 
his appointment was sharply criticised in 
tho press. He was aggrieved that the 
war office did not defend him or aUow him 
to defend himself. At a pubUc luncheon 
at the Queen’s Hall, Westminster, on 10 Oct. 
he made a speech which his friends 
admitted to be a grave indiscretion, and 
which the government held to be a breach 
of the King’s Regulations. On the 21st 
he was removed from his command, and was 
not employed again, though ho remained 
on tho active Ust five years longer. A 
motion in tho House of Commons by Sir 
Edward Grey, on 17 July 1902, blaming 
the action of the government, was defeated 
by 236 votes to 98. • 

He spent the rest of his life as a country 
gentleman, regarded locally as one of tho 
foremost worthies of Devon, and meeting 
a hearty reception at Birmingham and 
Liverpool, when ho visited them in 1903. 
An equestrian statue of him by Captain 
Adrian Jones was orectcid at Exeter in 
1905, near Hole’s school, by ‘ his country- 
men at homo and beyond the seas,’ 
bearing the inscription * He saved Natal.’ 
In February 1903 he gave very full 
evidence before the royal commission 
on tho war, which was reprinted in 
pamphlet form (pj). 160). Ho w*is 
prime warden of the goldsmiths’ com- 
pany in 1907-8. Bui his health was 
beginning to fail, and he died at his home 
near Cr^iton on 2 June 1908. He was 
buried at Crediton with milita);y honours, 
the escort consisting of a battalion of 
rifles and a battalion of the Dovonshiie 
regiment, which alike laid claim to him. 
Tho depot of the rifles is at Winchester, 
and in tho north transept of Winchester 
cathedral a memorial of him, a rcihumbent 
figure in bronze on a tomb, by Mr. Bertram, 
Mackennal, A. R. A., was unveiled by Lord 
GrenfeU on 28 Oct. 1911. There is also 
a memorial in Crediton church. lb 
Tanworth Wells [q, v. Suppl. II]painied 
a portrait in 1889. There is a cartoon 
by ‘ Spy ’ in ‘ Vanity Fair * (1900). 

On 10 Aug. 1882 ho married Lady 
Audrey Jane Charlotte, daughter of the 
4th Marquis Townshend, and widow of 
Greville Howard, son of the 17th earl of 
Sufltdk. They had one daughter. 

[His life has yet to be written, but there 
is a good sketch by C^aptain Lewis Butler, of 
his regiment (pp. 120), 1909. In 1900 
Edmund Gosse contributed to the Nortn 
American Review a character study of 
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as * a genial country gentleman and a man 
of rciined intellootual culture.' See The 
Times, 3 June 1908, and for special 
campaigns, Huyshe, Bed River Expedition, 
1871; Brackenbury, Ashanti War, 1874; 
ofQcial narrative of the Zulu War, 1881; 
Maurice, Campaign in Egypt, 1887 ; H. E. 
Colville, Sudan Campaign, 1889; Sir Evelyn 
Wood, From Midshipman to Field-marshal, 
1906; Wolseley, Story of a Soldier's life, 
1903 ; Willoughby C. Vemcr, Military Life 
of the Duke of Cambridge, 1905 ; Maurice, 
War in South Africa, 1900-8 ; Royal Com- 
nnssioii on the War in South Africa, Evi- 
flencf‘, li. 169-223, and appendix J, 1904; 
South Atricnn Desimtches, 2 vols., 1901 ; 
Kno\, Bulhr's Campaign in Natal, 1902; 
(‘hroii. King's Royal Rifle Corps, 1903-1 909. J 

E. M. L. 

BULLER. giR WALTER LAWRY 
a838-1906), ornithologist, bom on 9 Oct. 
1838, at Newark, Bay of Islands, New Zea- 
i ind was eldest surviving son of the Rev. 
Jaittes BuUer, who, bom in Cornwall in 
1 leeemb'^r 1812, wont out to New Zealand as 
a WVsleyan missionary in 1835, was succes- 
Mvely president of the Australasian and of 
the Now Zealand Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
lereuces, and wrote ‘ Forty Years in New 
Zealand’ (1878) and ‘New Zealand, Past 
and Present * (1880), dying at ChristohuiJh, 
N.Z., on 6 Nov. 1884. 

Duller was educated at Wesley College, 
Auckland, and received scientific instmetion 
from William Swainson [q.v.] the naturalist. 
Having learnt the Maori language, he 
was appointed government interpreter at 
Wellington in 1855, and started a weekly 
Maori papOT. In 1861 he was made 
editor-in-ohief of the ‘ Maori Messenger,’ 
a bilingual journal ; in 1862 he became 
a resident magistrate, and in 1865 a 
judge of the nativo land court. In the 
same year he engaged in the Maori war 
as volunteer on mo staff of Sir George 
Grey, and received the New Zealand war 
medal for his gallantry in carrying without 
escort Grey’s despatch by night through 
forty miles of the enemy’s country. In 
1871 he came to England as secretary to 
the agent-general for New Zealand, and was 
called to the bar at the Inner Temple on 
187 4. He then returned to New Zea- 
land, and practised in the Supreme Court 
till 1886. In 1875 he was mSe C.M.G., in 
reception of his work on New Zealand 
ormthology, being elected E.R.S. for the 
same r^son in 1876. He was already a 
fir • TS* Linnean, Geological, and other 
^lentifio societies. In 1886 he came back to 
finr? T 1 ?* ®ODamissioner for the Colonial 

liu Indian Exhibition, and was made 


K.G:M.G. He was a member of the 
Mansion House committee for the Pc^ 
Exhibition of 1889, and was given the 
legion of honour. On his return to New 
Zealand he was involved in some land 
transactions concerning the Horowhenna 
block which were made the subject of serious 
charges in the house of roproBentatives by 
the Hon. J. McKenzie, minister of lands in 
October 1895. An action in the supremo 
court in August 1897 vindicated BuUer, 
though Mr. McKenzie persisted in his 
charges. On another visit to England in 
1900 BuUer was made hon. So.D. of 
Cambridge. Ho had already received the 
same degree from the university of Tubingen* 
and bad been awarded many foreign 
decorations. 

BuUor’s principal claim tor. notice is his 
complete study of the ornithology of New 
Zealand, on which he contributed sixty- 
one papers to scientifio periodicals. His 
chief works were the ‘ History of the Birds 
of New Zealand ’ (1873 ; 2nd and enlarged 
edition 1888), and a ‘ Manual of the Birds 
of New Zealand ’ (1882). He was engaged 
on a supplement to his ‘History’ when 
he died. His work, at once accurate, 
complete, and well illustrated, ranks 
among the most magnificent contributions 
to ornithological literature. 

He died at Pontdail Lodge, Fleet, Hamp- 
shii-e, on 19 July 1906, and was buri^ 
at Fleet. He married in 1862 Charlotte 
[d, 1 Nov. 1891), third daughter of GUbert 
Mair, J.P., of Auckland, N.Z., and left 
two sons and a daughter. There is a 
bronze tablet to his memory in the St. 
Michael and St. George chapel in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. 

[MonneU, Diet, of Australasian Biog. ; 
Nature, Ixxiv. 354 ; The Times, 23 July 1906.] 
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BULWER, Sib EDWARD EARLE 
GASCOYNE (1829-1910), general, oolonel 
of the royal Welsh fusiliers, bom on 22 Deo. 
1829 at Heydon in Norfolk, was second 
of the three ohUdren, aU sons, of WiUiom 
Earle Lytton Bulwer of Heydon HaU, who 
married on 11 Dec. 1827 Emily (d. 1836), 
daughter of General Isaac Gascoyne, M.P. 
for Liverpool. The eldest son, WiUiam, 
bora on 1 Jan. 1829, of the Soots guards, 
was severely wounded in the Crimea, and 
I subsequently took an active part in the 
volunteer movement, becoming brigadier- 
general in command of the Norfolk volun- 
teer infantry. The third son is Sir Henry 
Ernest Gascoyne Bulwer, G.C.M.G., late 
colonial governor. Their father was elder 
brother of Sir WiUiam Henry Lytton Earle 
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B«lwer» Loiid Dallmg and Bulwer [q. v.]» The23rd regiment wae engaged in constant 
and of Edward George Earle Lytton fighting at tiie relief of Luol^w on 22 Nov. 
Bulwer-Lytton, first Buon Lytton, the 1857, and at the operations which followed 
novelist. [For early descent, see a^ole until the advance on Lucknow in March 
on the first Lobd Lyttok.] 1858, when the 23rd formed part of the 

Edward was privately educated, partly atta^ng force under Sir James Outram. 
at Putney. Then, like his brothers, he Bulwer, who had obtained his majority by 
went to Trinity College, Cambridge; but purchase on 26 Jan. 1868, marched in Sept- 
after a year there made up his mind to ember, in the temporary absence of Colonel 
enter the army. On 21 Aug. 1849 he Pratt, with his regimental headquarters and 
joined at Winchester the 23rd royal Welsh six companies out of Lucknow to join 
fusiliers. Before he was of age he gained Colonel Purnell’s force. The final capture 
by purchase on 13 l)oc. 1850 the step of of Lucknow had dispersed many thousands 
lieutenant, and ho spent the next few of armed rebels, whom it was necessary 
years pa^y in Can^a and partly at to reduce to ord^ before it was possible to 
home stations. On 4 April 1854 ho re-establish the civil government. In this 
embarked on the Q^nt with his regiment work Bulwer especially distinguished him- 
for Scutari, where it was formed, with self on three occasions in command of a 
the 7th fusiliers, the 33rd regiment, and detached column, of which 180 men of his 
the 2nd battalion oi the rifle brigade, into own regiment formed a part. On 23 Sept, 
the 1st brigade of the light division. A ho encountered the rebels entrenched near 
'^mpany of his regiment were the first Selimpore on the river Gumti behind an 
British soldiers who landed in the Crimea outer and inner ditch with rampart. His 
on 14 Sept. On 20 Sept., on which day men, after a hot march of twenty miles, 
Us eldest brother was severely wounded, carried the entrenchments and scattered 
Edward BcJwer took part in the crossing the enemy, killing 700 of them. Then 
of the Alma and the storming of the occupying the fort of Gosainganj, he 
redoubt, which added lustre to the past clear^ the neighbourhood of mutineers, 
services of the royal Welsh fusiliers. On and, in the words of Brigadier-general 
the following day Bulwer was promoted Chute’s despatch, * established confidence 
to be captain. The regiment endured and tranquillity.’ ‘ Every credit,* wrote 
great hardships afterwards in the trenches, the bngadier on 26 Sept. 1858, * is due to 
losing ninety-six men in January 1855, was Major Bulwer for the zeal and ability 
severely handled on 8 Sept, in the attack evinced in the performance of this most 
on the Redan, and maintained its reputation important duty.’ Lord Clyde mported 
for valour, until the news of the armistice to the governor-general on 5 Oct. ^ * high 
signed in March 1856 reached the allied opinion of the brilliant manner in which 
forces in the middle of April. It left these operations wore conducted.* Again, 
Sevastopol 14 June, omving 21 July at at Jabrowli on 23 Oot. and at Purwa on 
Gosport, and proceeded to Aldershot, 29 Oct., Bulwer won victories over vastly 
where it was inspected by Queen Victoria, superior forces, leaving on the latter occa- 
Bulwer received the Crimean medal with sion 600 sepoys dead or wounded on the 
two clasps and the Turkish medal, and field and carrying off two guns (cf. Thomas 
then for six months served as A.D.C. to Henry Kavanagh, How I toon (he F.C.). 
the major-general commanding the eastern For these and other mutiny services Bulwer 
district. received a brevet lieutenant-colonelcy dated 

Under article 23 of the treaty which was 26 April, and the C.B. in 1859. 
signed at Paris on 30 March and ratified on Despite Bulwer’s prowess in the field, 
27 April 1856, it was necessary to invest!- it was in staff employ and not in active 
gate the condition of the Danubian princi- service that he was henceforth employed, 
polities. Bulii^er was attached to the He served as assistant inspector of reserve 
commission under his uncle. Sir Henry forces in Scotland (1865-70), and then as 
(afterwards Lord Dalling), and he served assistant adjutant-general for reoruiting 
on this special duty from September 1856 there in 1870. From 1873 to 1879 he was 
to September 1857. In May and June assistant adjutant-general, at headqua|^]^| 
1857 1^ regiment had sailed for service for auxiliary forces. The period was a critical 
in Wna, but on news of the Indian one in British military history. 

Mutmy was diverted to India. Bulwer Gardwell’s new short-service system made 
rejoined the colours while the royal Welsh it necessaiy to re-organise the infantry 
fusihers were proceeding from Calcutta to regiments and weld into a homogeneous 
serve under Sir Colin Campbell at Lucknow, whole the regulu and auxiliary foioes, a® 
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far as possible, as a county organisation. 
During Bulwer’s term of office and in the 
teeth of much opposition a commencement 
ivas made of this localisation. His experience 
taught him that * in an army raised by 
voluntary enlistment it is not wise to 
Lave too many compulsory clauses,* that 
young men still growing and immature 
are of great value as soldiers, that the 
reserves may be trusted when called on, 
and that ' the interest of the man and 
the interest of the state should be made 
identical’ (cf. his article on the British 
army in the National March 

1898). On 1 Oct. 1877 he was promoted 
to the rank of major-general, and on 
10 March 1879 was given command of 
the Cliatham district ; but in the following 
year h«‘ was back at headquarters os 
iiispcctor-general of recruiting (1880--6), 
taking active part in the supply of troops 
t the Egyptian and Sudan wars and in 
.aff^ing out the reforms of H. 0. £. 
(Jlurdorn. the secretary of state for war 
[q. V. Suppl. 1]. In 1886 he received 
the K.C.B., and became deputy adjutant- 
gencid to the forces (188fr-7), being 
j)roiuotod to the rank of lieutenant- 
general on 10 March 1887. He was algo 
deputed in 1886 to serve on the com- 
iru'sbion of inquiry into the Belfast riots. 
Fium 1889 to 1894 he was lieutenant- 
governor and commander of the troops in 
Oumisey, serving also as a member of 
Lord \Vantago’s committee to inquire into 
the conditions of service in the army in 1891 , 
anrl being promoted to be general on 1 April 
1892. He retired from the active list in 
1896. Honours still awaited him. He was 
honorary colonel of the 3rd battalion 
Norfolk regiment 1896-1906, and on 31 
March 1898 he received the distinction, 
^diich he valued above all others, of colonel 
t»f the royal Welsh fusUiors. He was made 
in 1905. To the end of his life he 
^ok a dwp interest in the Duke of York’s 
l^oyal Military ISchool, Chelsea, of which he 
was for many years a commissioner. Ho 
after a long iUness in London on 
8 Dec. 1910. 

In July 1863 he married Isabella, 
daughter of yir J. Jacob Buxton, baronet, 
1 Court, Norfolk, who, dying in 

i.o8d, left one son and four daughters. 

Times, 10 Deo. 1910; Kinglake, 
asion of the Crimea; T. H. Eavanagh, 
Victoria Cross, 1860 ; Major 
tkA Ms-mwaring, Historical Record of 

Welsh Fusiliers ; Reports on annual 
^®ruitmg presented to Parliament.] 
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BUNSEN, ERNEST DE (1819-4903), 
theologian, was second son in the family 
of five sons and five daughters of Christian 
Charles Josias, Baron von Bunsen, Prussian 
diplomatist, who was Prussian minister 
at the court of St. James’s from 1841 
to 1864, by his wife Frances, daughter 
of Benjamin Waddington of Dunston 
Park, Berkshire. Of his brothers, Henry 
(181^1856) became a naturalised English- 
man and was rector of Donnington, Wolver- 
hampton; George (1824-1896) was an 
active politician in Germany; and Karl 
(1821-1887) and Theodor (1832-1892) passed 
their careers in the Prussian^ and German 
diplomatic service. * ' 

Ernest was bom on 11 Aug. 1819 at the 
Villa Cafiarelli, Rome, while his father 
was the Prussian representative at the 
Vatican. Educated at home by his parents 
till 1834, and afterwards at the school for 
cadets at Berlin, Bunsen in 1837 became' 
an officer in the Kaiser Franz regiment 
of grenadier guards. He subsequently 
served in the regiment of the Emperor 
Alexander at Berlin, and after a severe 
illness joined bis parents in England in 
1843 on long leave. He served under his 
father as secretary of the Prussian 
legation in London, and in 1848 joined 
the suite of the Prince of Prussia, 
afterwards William 1, first German 
Emiieror, during his visit to England. 
In 1849 he returned to Germany and 
served during the Baden campaign on 
the stall of the Prince of Prussia, by 
whom he was decorated for distinguished 
service at the battle of Sedenburg. 
He left the German army shortly after- 
wards. Settling in England, he made 
bis home at Abbey Lodge, Regent’s Park, 
London, a house which he acquired on 
his marriage in 1846. While bis father 
lived he paid annual visits to Baden, 
and was also frequently in Italy. During 
the Franco-German war he helped in the 
hospitals on the Rhine (1870-1), and in 
1871 was made chamberlain at the court 
of William 1. But his main intorcBtfi lay 
in literary study. In 1864 he published 
a free German rendering of Hepworth 
Dixon’s biography as ‘ William Penn oder 
dieZu8tandeEnglan(lal644r-1718.’ Follow- 
ing his fariier’s example, he made laborioufl 
researches into biblical history and compar^ 
tive religion among Oriental peoples. Bis 
chief work, ‘Biblical Chronology’ (1874), 
was an attempt to fix the dates of Hebrew 
history by a comparison with oontem^rary 
history of Egypt, Babylon, and Assyria, 
Later research has questioned his condusions, 
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but he oontinued to write much on the 
same theme in both Qeiman and English. 
His last years were absorbed by a work 
never finished called *The Transmission,’ 
which he hoped would ultimately unite 
the catholic churches of east and west 
and the various branches of the Protestant 
church. 

Bunsen, who had unusual musical 
talents, died at Abbey Lodge on 13 May 
1903, and was buried at Leytonstone 
churchyard. Ho married on 6 August 
1845, at West Ham church, Elizabeth 
(d. Jan. 1903), daughter of Samuel Gurney 
[q. V.] and niece of Elizabeth Fry [q. v.]. 
IBs oldest son, Fritz, died in 1870; a 
second son. Sir Maurice de Bunsen, who 
became British minister at Lisbon in 1905, 
survived him with two daughters. 

A water-colour drawing of Bunsen as 
a child by his grandmother is in the 
possession of ms daughter. Baroness 
Deichmann, and an oil painting of him 
as a Geihian officer is in the possession 
of the second daughter. Miss Mario de 
Bunsen. 

Besides the works mentioned, Bunsen 
published : 1. * Hidden Wisdom of Christ,’ 
1866. 2. ‘The Keys of St. Peter,’ 1867. 

3. ‘ Die Einhoit der Religionen in Zusam- 
manhango mil don Volkcrwandcrungen der 
Urzeit und der Gehoimlehre,* Berlin, 1870. 

4, ‘Das Symbol dcs Kreuzes bci Allen 

Nationen,’ Berlin, 1876. 5. *Die Plejaden 
und der Thierkrois,’ Berlin, 1879. 6. ‘ The 
Angel-Messiah of the Buddhists, Essenos, and 
Chnstians,’ 1880. 7. ‘Die Ueberlieferung. 
Ihre Entstehung und Entwicklung,’ 2 vole., 
Leipzig, 1889. 8. ‘ Essays on Church 

History,’ 1889. 9, ‘ Die Rekonstruktion 
der Kirchlichen Autoritat,’ Leipzig, 1892. 

[The Times, 15 and 18 May 1903 ; Hare, 
Life and Letters of Baroness Bunsen, 1879; 
Encyc. Brit., 11th ed., s.v. Baron von Bun- 
sen ; Brockhaus's Conversations-Lezicon ; 
Moyer’s Conversations-Loxicon ; unpublished 
Memoir by the Baroness Deichmann.] 

S E F 

BUNTING, SiE PERCY WILLIAM 
( 1836-191 1 ), social reformer and editor of the 
‘Contemporary Review,’ bom at Ratcliffe, 
near Manchester, on 1 February 1836, was 
only son of Thomas Perdval Bunting by 
his wife Eliza Boaley, whose mother carried 
on the family business of bleachers at 
Ratcliffo. Bunting’s father, third son of 
Jabez Bunting [q. v.], was a solicitor in 
Manchester. His sister, Sarah Moclardie 
(d. 1908), who married Sheldon Amos 
[q. V. Suppl. 1], joined Mrs. Josephine 
Butler [q. v. Suppl. II] in her strenuous 


notation against Ae state regulation of 

vice. 

After education at home.he became in 
1851 an original student at the newly 
founded Owens College, Manchester, and 
survived all of his companions save one, 
graduating there as an associate in 1859. 
Meanwhile he obtained a scholarship at 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and gradu- 
ated B.A. as twentV'first wrangler in 1869, 
developing during his university career un- 
usual musical dfts. Called to the bar in 
1862 at Lincolirs Inn, he gradually acquired 
a largo practice as a conveyancer and at 
tlie chancery bar. After 1882 he grew less 
active in liis profession in the presence of 
new mtcrcsts, and finally retired from 
practice about 1895. 

From an early age Bunting devoted 
himself to social reform, political liberalism, 
and the welfare of modem methodism. 
He was an active promoter of the forward 
movement in methodism, and he aimed at 
the organisation of nonconformity as a 
national religious force. In 1891 the 
National Free Church Council was founded 
at his house, and he was long the lay 
secretary of the committee of privileges fur 
methodism. He sought to stimulate the 
educational and social as well as the re- 
ligious activity of the free churches, and 
was a founder in 1873 and thenceforth a 
governor of the Leys School at Cambridge. 
With Hugh Price Hughes [q, v. Suppl. llj 
he was a projector and founder in 1887 of 
the West London Mission, of which he 
acted as treasurer. 

The promotion of moral purity was the 
social reform which engaged much of his 
adult energy. He frequently visited the 
Continent in the cause, becoming an apt 
French and a moderately good German 
scholar. The repeal of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts was finally achieved in 1886. 
From 1883 until his death Bunting was also 
chairman of the National Vigilance Associa- 
tion, which ho helped to found, employing 
his continental influence to extend its 
operations to every capital in Europe. 

In politics Bunting was a zealous liberal 
and admirer of Gla&tone, serving on the 
executive committee of the National 
Liberal Federation from about 18^ tiU 
his death, and interesting himself in the 
National Liberal Club ; in 1892 he unsuo- 
cossfully contested East Islington as a 
Gladstonian liberal. 

Meanwhile in 1882 Bunting became editw 
of the ‘Contemporary Review,’ founded 
in 1862 by the publisher, Alexandw 
Strahan, and first edited by Dean Alford 
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fq. v.i and Qubseqaenl^from 1870 to 1877 
by Sir James Knowles [q. v. Suppl.^II]. 
Bimting remathed editor until his death, 
conducting the ‘Review* on liberal lines. 
He enlisted the services of foreign con- 
tributors with whom his endeavours in 
social reform had brought him into touch, 
and he encouraged all writers, whether or no 
of cstabUshed fame, who could adequately 
presout salient phases of contemporary 
theology, scienoe, art, literature and 
politics. He maintained in the ‘Review’ 
a inoderp.tely advanced religious tone and 
gave topics of social reform a prominent 
place in its ^ges. 

In 1902 Bunting succeeded Hughes as 
editor of the * Methodist Times’ and carried 
on the <irk concurrently with the ‘ Review * 
until 1907. 

A firm believer in international amity, 
he jollied in 1007 the journalists, and in 
iMos ihe representatives of the churches, 
Oil \ tsiia to Germany, and he aided in 
the ioim lion in the summer of 1911 of 
the Anglo-German Friendship Society. He 
was kmghted in 1908. Sutisequently his 
physical powers slowly failed, and he died 
somewhat unexpectedly on 22 July 1911 
at 11 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. Buntinf^ 
married on 21 June 1860 Mary Hyett, 
daughter of John Lidgett of Hull, a 
\j mdon shipowner, and aunt of the 
ltt*v. John Scott Lidgett, president of 
the Wesleyan Conference 1908-9. Ladv 
Bunting, who survived her husband with 
tuo sons and two daughters, was a co- 
woiker with him in many of his activities. 

Bunting contributed to the volumes 
••iiUtlcd ‘ The Citizen of To-morrow ’ (1906) 
aiid ‘ Christ and Civilisation * (1910), and 
uiote many pamphlets concerning the 
movements in which he was engaged. To 
the * Contemporary Review * he was an 
oce.isi \iial contributor, his articles including 
^ Itiuuinhcenoes of Cardinal Manning’ (1892), 
‘ None onformists and the Education Bill* 
(1902), ‘The White Slave Trade’ (1902), 
, i he Journalistic Tour in Germany ’ (1907), 
(1911^^^^^°^ and the Bishop of Hereford ’ 

[Information from rclationB; personal 
ledge; The Times, 24 July 1911; Con- 
temporary Review, August 1911 ; Manchester 
Jjtuardian, 24 July 1911 ; Methodist Times, 

July and 3 Aug. 1911.] J. B. G. DB M. 

EDWARD (1839-1903), 
bom on 9 Aug. 1830 at Lama 
Clapton, Lon£>n, was younger 
family of two sons and two 
ghters of WilUam Smith Burbidge, dis- 
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liUer, of London, by his wife Sftrah Jane 
Peacock. Pkivately educated owing to 
delicate health, he was on 26 May 1858 
admitted to Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
In 1869 he was elected to a Whioheoto 
scholarship and to an Ash and Browne 
exhibition. In 1860 ho won a Thorpe 
scholarship, and graduated B.A. in 1862 
with a second olass in the dassioal tripos, 
proceeding M.A. in 1865. He was or- 
wned deaoon in 1863 and priest in 
1864. After serving curacies at Ald- 
boume, Wiltshire (1863-8) and at War- 
minster (1868-73), he became in 1873 rector, 
and in 1882 vicar of Backwell, Somerset In 
1887 he was appointed to a prebendal stall in 
WeUs cathedral. On resigning his h'ving in 
October 1902, he retired to Weston-super- 
mare. There he died on 7 Feb. 1003, and 
was buried at BackwelL He married on 
21 April 1869 Susan Mary, youngest daugh- 
ter of William Topley Humphrey, vioar of 
East Stookwith, Linoolnshire, who survived 
him with four sons and three daughters. 

Burbidge took an active interest in edu- 
cation, especially in the improvement of 
voluntary schools, and for many years he 
acted as diocesan inspector. But he was 
chiefly known as a zealous student of 
ancient liturgies. His valuable *lituigieB 
and Offices of the Church ’ (1885), to wmeh 
was prefixed a catalogue of the remains 
of Archbishop Cranmer’s library, formed 
a scholarly commentary on the original 
sources of the Book of Comm6n Prayer. It 
was generally recognised as a standard 
work, and was quoted as authoritative on 
21 Nov. 1890 by archbishop E. W. Benson 
[q. V. Suppl. 1] in delivering judgment in 
the bishop of Lincoln case. Burbidge also 
published: 1. ‘The Parish Priest’s Book 
of Offices and Instructions for the Sick,’ 
1871. 2. ‘ A Plain Manual of Holy Com- 
munion,’ 1878 ; 2nd edit. 1882. 3. ‘ Peace 
with God.’ a manual for the sick, 1880. 

[The TmioR, 10 Fob. 1903 : Bnt. Mus. Cat. ; 
information from Mrs. Burbidge.] 

G. S. W. 

BURBIDGE, FREDERICK 
WILLIAM (1847-1905), botanist, bom at 
Wymeswold, Leicestershire, on 21 March 
1847, was son of Thomas Burbidge, a farmer 
and fruit-grower. He entered the gardens of 
the Royal Horticultural Society at Chuwiok 
as a student in 1868, and proceeded in the 
same year to the Royal Qaiaens, Kew. Here 
he showed skill as a draughtsman and was 
partly employed in making drawings of 
plants in the herbarium. Leaving Kew in 
4870, he was on the staff of the 
from that year until 1877. 
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During this period he published *The 
Art of Botanioal Drawing ^ (1872) ; ‘ Cool 
Orchids and how to now them, with a 
Descriptive List of aU the Best Species’ 
(1874) ; * Domestic floriculture, Window 
Gardening and Floral Decorations ’ (1874), 
one of the best books of the kind ; * The 
NaioissnB : its History and Culture* (1875), 
with coloured plates drawn by himself 
and a scientific review of the genus by 
Mr. John Gilbert Baker; the volume on 
‘Horticulture* (1877) in G. P. Bevan’s 
* British Industries * series ; and ‘ Cultivated 
Plants, their Propagation and Improve- 
ment’ (1877), an excellent text-book for 
young gardeners, which won public appre- 
ciation from Gladstone. 

In 1877 Burbidge was sent by Messrs. 
Veitch as a collector to Borneo. He was 
absent two years, during which he also 
visited Johore, Brunei, and tho Sulu 
Islands. He brought back many remark- 
able plants, especially pitcher-plants, such 
as ‘r^e^nthes Rajah’ and ‘N. bical- 
oarata ’ ; orchids, such as ‘ Cyprip^um 
Laurenccanum,’ ‘ Dendrobium Burbidgei * 
and ‘ Aeridcs Burbidgei * ; and ferns, such as 
‘ Alsophila Burbidgei ’ and ‘ Polypodium 
Burbidgei.* Tho chronicle of his journey 
was published in 1880 as * The Gaidens of 
the Sun, or a Naturalist’s Journal on the 
Mountains and in the Forests and Swamps 
of Borneo and the Sulu Archipelago.* I’hc 
first set of the dried specimens brought 
bock by him numbered nearly a thousand 
Bpedcs, and was presented by Messrs. 
Veitch to the Kew herbarium. Sir Joseph 
Hooker in describing the Scitamincous 
‘ Burbidgea nitida * (Botanical Magazine 
1870 t. 6403) names it *in recognition of 
Burbidge’s eminent services to horticulture, 
whether as a collector in Borneo, or as 
author of “ Cultivated Plants, their Pro- 
pagation and Improvement,” a work which 
should be in every gardener’s library.’ 

In 1880 Burbidge was appointed curator 
of the botanical gardens of Trinity College, 
Dublin, at Glasnevin. There he did much 
to encourage gardening in Ireland (Oar- 
deners* Chronicle, 1901, ii. 460). In 1889 
Dublin Univmity conferred on him the 
honorary de^oe of M.A., and in 1894 
he became keeper of the college park 
as well as curator of the botanical 
cordons. While at Dublin he published 
*^The Chrysanthemum ; its History, Culture, 
Classification and Nomenclature’ (1883) 
and ‘The Book of the Scented Garden’ 
( 1905) . On the establishment of the Victoria 
me(^l of honour by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, in 1897, Burbidge was one of the 


first recipients, and he was also a member 
of the Royal Irish Academy. 

Burbidge died from heart-disease on 
Christmas Eve 1005, and was buried in 
Dublin. He married in 1876 Mary Wade, 
who died, without issue, six months before 
him. Although no scientific botanist, nor 
very skilful as a cultivator, Burbidge did 
admirable service as a horticultural writer. 

[Journal of Botany, 1906, 80 ; Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, xxxviii. (1905) 460, and xxxix. 10 
(with portrait) ; Kew Bulletin, 1906, 392 ; 
Journal of the Kew Guild, 1906, 326 (with 
portrait) ; and ‘ Hortus Veitchii * (1906) 
76. 399.] G. S. B. 

BURBURY, SAMUEL HAWKSLEY 
(1831-1911), mathematician, bom on 18 
May 1831 at Kenilworth, was only son 
of Samuel Burbury ot Clarendon Square, 
Leamington, by Helen his wife. 

He was educated at Shrewsbury (1848- 
1850), where he was head boy, and at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. At the univer- 
sity he won exceptional distinction in both 
classics and mathematics. He was twice 
Person prizeman (1852 and 1853), Craven 
university scholar (1853), and chancellor’s 
classical medallist (1864). He graduated B. A. 
as fifteenth wran^d^r and second classic in 
1854, becoming fellow of his college in tho 
same year; he proceeded M.A. in 1857. 
On 6 Oct. 1855 he entered as a student at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the bar 
on 7 Juno 1858. From I860 he practised 
at the parliamentary bar; but increasing 
deafness compelled him to take chamber 
practice only, from which ho retired in 
1908. While engaged in legal work Burbury 
pursued with much success advanced 
mathematical study, chiefly in collabora- 
tion with his Cambridge friend, Henry 
William Watson [q. v. Suppl. II]. Together 
they wrote tho treatises, ‘ The Application 
of Generalised Co-ordinates to the Kinetics 
of a Material System * (Oxford, 1879) and 
‘The Mathematical Theory of Electricity 
and Magnetism ’ (2 vols. Oxford, 1886-9), 
in which the endeavour was made to carry 
on the researches of Clerk Maxwell ^d to 
place electrostatics and electromagnetism on 
a more formal mathematical basis. 
many papers which Burbury contributed 
independently to tho ‘ Philosophical Maga- 
zine ’ were those * On the S^nd Lau^oi 
Thermodynamics, in Connection with the 
Kinetic Theory of Gases * (1876) and On a 
Theorem in the Dissipation of En^y 
(1882). He was elected F.R.S. in 189^* 
He died on 18 Aug. 1911 at his residence* 
15 Melbury Road, London, W., and was 
buried at Kensal Green. 
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Burbury married on 12 April 1860 Alice 
Ann, eldest daughter of Thomas Edward 
Taylor, of Dodworth Hall, Barnsley, 
Yorkshire, and had issue four sons and two 
daughters. A portrait of Burbury by 
William E. Miller (1884) is in the possession 
of his widow. 

[The Times, 23 Aug. 1911 ; Nature, 31 Aug. 
1911 ; Proc. Roy. Soc. A. 684, p. 81; Proc. 
Lniid. Math. Soc. vol. z. ; Men of the Time, 
1899 ; private information ; boo art. Watson, 
Hbnby William.] D. J. O. 

BBRDETT-OOUTTS, ANGELA 
(JEORGINA, Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
(1814-1906), philanthropist, bom at the 
resirlencc of her maternal grandfather, 
80 Piccadilly, London, 21 April 1814, was 
yoiuigebt of the six children— a son and five 
fl uighters— of Sir Francis Burdett (1770- 
1814) [q. v.], politician. Her mother was 
1 tliird and youngest daughter of 
L'l nUl^ (Joints fq. V.], the banker, by his 
first will', '^usan Starkic. Thomas CJoutts 
very soon after the death of his first wife 
ill l81o married Harriot Mellon [q. v.J 
the actress, to whom, at his death on 
21 Feb. 1822, he bequeathed uncondition- 
ally hi ft entire fortune, including his interesU 
m his hank. 

JMi'ih JiurdetPs childhood was passed with 
hci parents at their country residences, 
Panisbury, Wiltshire, and Foremark, Derby- 
bhire, with occasional visits to Bath. 
Later she spent most of her time at her 
father s town house in St. James’s Place. 
The house was frequented by leading 
lioliticians and literary men, including 
Deracli. Tom Moore, and Samuel Rogers, all 
<»1 wliom beeame the girl’s lifelong friends. 
She inherited many of her father’s broad 
and among other qualities his natural 
•iml |)ersuasive power of public speaking. 
\\lule Qdll young she made a prolonged 
tour abroad with her mother, lasting 
& 01 UC three years. She studied under 
foreign masters and mistresses in each 
coimtry where a stay was made. Her 
maternal grandfather’s banking connection 
, European royalty and nobility, 
jmtl her father’s wide acquaintance with 
oanors of advanced opinion on the 
continent, introduced her to a wide 
ocial foreign circle which liberalised her 
ueiPsts and sympathies. She never 
inside^ her eduoation ended, and 
no thoee whom she looked on almost 
Pi nr y®®™ William 

anri^UTu geologist, Faraday, 

her ail of whom stirred in 

scientific interests. 


Meanwhile Angela had attracted the 
favourable notice of the widow and heuress 
of her grandfather Goutts, who on 16 June 
1827 married as her second husband 
William Aubrey do Vere Beauclerk, ninth 
duke of St. Albans. The duchess took a 
groat liking to the girl, and on her death 
on 6 Aug. 1837 she mode Angela heiress to 
her vast property. After providing for an 
annuity of 10,0002. a year to the duke, 
together with the occupancy of No. 80 
Piccadilly and Holly l^odgc, Highgato, 
during his life, the duchess loft to Angola 
the reversion of those properties, and 
the whole of her remaining .possessions, 
including her dominant share in Goutts’a 
bank, and her leasehold interest in the town 
mansion. No. 1 Stratton Street. ^ The duke 
her second husband died on 27'lV£ay 1849, 
when the duchess’s testamentary disposition 
took full oilect. 

The duchess’s selection of Angela, the 
youngest of her five step-granddaughters, to 
succeed to her first husband’s fortune was 
kept secret to the end, and came as a surprise 
to the family. The duchess at first devised 
her bequest to Aingcla absolutely, hut under 
pressure of the partners in Goutts’s hank, 
which had become a financial institution of 
great importance, she modified her inten- 
tion by devising the bank property in 
remainder to Angela’s elder sisters on 
Angela’s death without issue. The rest of 
the fortune remained free of restriction. 

On her succession to her fortune. Miss 
Burdett assumed the additional surname 
of Goutts by royal licence, and added 
the Goutts arms to those of the Burdett 
family. 

In the autumn of 1837 Miss Biirdett- 
CJoutts removed from her father’s house to 
1 Stratton Street, taking there as her com- 
panion Hannah Meredith, her former gover- 
ness. Miss Meredith married in 1844 
William Brown, a medical practitioner, 
who died on 23 Oct. 1866, but Mrs. Brown 
remained the inseparable friend and chief 
companion of Miss Burdett -Goutts until her 
death on 21 Dec. 1878. Both Miss Burdett- 
Goutts’s* parents died within a few dayB of 
each other in January 1844, but since 
reaching her majority she had depended 
little on family counsel. From the outset 
Miss Burdett-Ooutts, as ‘ the richest heiress 
in all England’ (cf. Rukbs, Jcumal, iv. 
345), enjoyed a fame through the country 
second only to Queen Victoria, Her ap- 
pearance in Westminster Abbey at Queen 
victoria’s Coronation (28 June 1838) ex- 
cited enormous curiosity. Barham in his 
* Mr. Barney Maguire’s Account of the 
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Coronation* in the ^Ingoldsby Legends* 
called special attention to the presence of 
* that Bwate charmer, 

The famale heiress, Miss Anja-ly Coutts.* 
Suitors were soon numerous and specula- 
tion as to her choice of a husband greatly 
ezeroisod the public mind. No young man 
of good family is said to have abstained 
from a proposal, and exaggerated rumour 
included the duke of Wellington and 
Prince Louis Napoleon among aspirants to 
her hand. But ^e doclined all advances, 
and devoted herself exclusively to social 
entertainment and philanthropy, both of 
which she practised at her solo discretion 
on a comprehensive scale and on the 
highest and most disinterested principles. 

To her house, No 1 Stratton Street, she 
annexed the adjoining house, No. 80 Picca- 
dilly, which reverted to her when the duke 
of St. Albans died in 1849, and there as well 
as at Holly Lodge, of which the duke’s death 
also put^her in possession, she extended 
hospitality to everybody of rank or any sort 
of distinction, whether English or foreign, 
for nearly sixty years. Her intimates were 
not many, but were of varied interests. 
She travelled little away from London, 
but from 1860 to 1877 she had a winter 
residence at Torquay. Her father’s literary 
associates, Tom Moore and Samuel Rogers, 
were among her earliest friends. To the 
former she showed her tiara of Marie 
Antoinette and other famous jewels in 1845. 
The duke of Wellington was also soon one of 
her frequent guests. In May 1850 a grand 
entertainment which she gave in the duke’s 
honour provoked much public notice. 
To her inner circle there were at the same 
time admitted Kir Robert Peel and Samuel 
Wilberforce, bishop of Winchester, while 
both Disraeli and Gladstone were well 
^own to her. With the royal family, 
many of whom were clients of Coutts’s 
bank, she was from the first in close 
social relations. She was on very cordial 
terms with the first duke and duchess of 
Cambridge, and the intimacy was main- 1 
tained with their son, the second duke 
of Cambridge, and especially with their 
daughter, the-duchess of Teck. The latter’s 
son, Prince Francis of Teck, was her godson, 
and to the duchess of Teck’s daughter Mary, 
afterwards Queen Mary, she was always 
attached. French acquaintances were 
numerous. She visit^ the Em^ror 
Napoleon 111 and the Empress Eugenie at 
Compi^gne, and she nunmered the Duo 
d’Aumide among her friends till his death. 
For Amorloans the baroness cheridied a 
regard. Her guests included from time to 


time.the American ministers— Motley, Ban- 
croft, J. R. Lowell, Phelps, as w^ as 
statesmen of distinction, like Daniel Web- 
ster, Everett, and Robert Winthrop. 

In literature, science, art, and the stage 
she was always interested. Shakespeare 
was an early hero, and she acquired by the 
advice of her friend William Harness [<j[. v.] 
the finest known copy of the first fcuo in 
1864 at the then record price of 7161. 
[see art. Daniel, Geobge]. Queen Victoria 
wrote her a letter of congratulation on the 
acquisition, and sent her a piece of Heme’s 
oak from Windsor forest to make a casket 
to contain the book. At the sale of Samuel 
Rogers’s pictures in 1855 she was a liberal 
purchaser. With Charles Dickens she 
formed a close friendship. The novelist 
aided her in many of her schemes of 
beneficence, and she jbook charge of his 
eldest son’s education. To her Dickens 
dedicated his novel ‘Martin Ohuzzlewit’ 
in 1844. * She is a most excellent creature,’ 
he wrote in 1843, ‘ and 1 have a most per- 
fect affection and respect for her.’ Her 
scientific friends included Sir William Hooker 
and his son Sir Joseph, whom she often 
visitod at Kew, as well as Faraday and 
T 3 mdall. To loading actors she ex- 
tended a generous hospitality. She was 
well acquainted with Macroady, and when 
Henry Irving made his first success at 
the Lyceum Theatre in 1870 she became 
one of his most loyal admirers. Though 
she did not interest herself financially in 
his theatrical ventures, she freely used her 
social influence on his behalf, and com- 
missioned Edwin Long to, point several 
portraits of him. She never missed any of 
his great revivals, and after the first per- 
formance of * Richard III,’ on 29 Jan. 
1877, she presented him with Garrick’s 
ring. In 1879 he was one of her yachting 
party in the Mediterranean and Adriatic, 
where ho studied the costumes and scenic 
effects for his production of ‘ The Merchant 
of Venice.’ 

But Miss Burdett-Coutts’s aim ^d chief 
occupation in life efid not lie in social 
hospitality or recreation, although she never 
neglected either. Her business capacity 
was very great, and she personally adminis- 
tered her vast wealth. In the affairs of 
the bank, in whioh she held the lai^^v 
share, she played an active part. Yet her 
energies were mainly mnt in applying 
fortune to pumses of private andpubuo 
beneficence. Her relief of private suffering 
was catholic and discriminating ; she 
sonally studied each ease, and her 
oommoDsense duly restrained her hveiy 
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sense of pi^ and protected her from im- 
posture. Her private beneficiaries were 
chiefly the very poor, but she was always 
accessible to the app^ of struggling pro- 
fessional men, and all victuns of sudden 
calamity. Doing little vicariously, she 
devised and developed for herse^ her 
schemes of philanthropy. Dickens was 
her almoner for a time, and on his recom- 
mendation William Henry Wills [q. v.] 
acted in that capacity from 1855 to 1871, 
when he was succeeded by Sir John 
Hassard.* But all her charities were carried 
on under her own supervision, and her 
house at Stratton Street was often the meet- 
ing-place of the administrative committees, 
j^be was fertile in suggestion of method, 
and sought to turn to practical use existing 
agencies before instituting new ones. At 
tiie same time she was a pioneer in 
creating new modes of dealing with the 
l»r„doms of poverty, many of which 
wer<‘ sulisequently adopt^ well-nigh 
universally. Her public benevolence em- 
braced an exceptional range, and knew 
no distinction of race or creed. The welfare 
of the Church of England, the housing 
of the poor, elementary and scientific 
and technical education, the care of 
glectcd children, the extension of women’s 
indiiHtrial opportunities, the protection of 
dumb animals, colonial expansion, female 
omi^'ation, the exploration of Africa, the 
civilisation of native races, the care of 
tho wounded in war, were all causes in 
^iiicli she took an originating part and 
expended, virtually with her own hand, 
va t Rums of 'money. Those who could 
liolp her in the distribution of her wealth on 
her own lines were among her most welcome 
guests at Stratton Street or Holly Lodge. 

A strons protestant, but no doctrinal 
partisan, she first gave play to her philan- 
thropic instinct by munificent benofactions 
to the Church of England, which she 
regarded as the best of all philanthropic 
organisations. William Howitt, in his 
Northern Heights of London’ (1869), 
^otc, ‘ I suppose no other woman under 
uie rank of a queen ever did so much for 
wie established church; had she done it 
or the catholic church she would 
ndoubtedly be canonised as St. Angela.’ 
be beaut&ul church of St. Stephen in 
How, Westminster, which with 
1 ?*“®ols and vicarage form a striking 
nJJ, important architectural group in the 
thic style, designed by Benjamin Perrey 
g* T*J» buitt and endowed by Miss 
£?S^^,<^'9®otts, at a cost of more than 
»ouw,, in memory of her father, who 


represented the city of Westminster in 
parliament lor thirty years. The founda- 
tion stone was laid on 20 July 1847, and 
the consecration followed on 24 June 1860. 
The duke of Wellington presented an altar 
cloth and a silk curtain taken from Tippoo 
Sahib’s tent at the storming of Sermga- 
patam. There lie buried William Brown and 
his wife, Mrs. Hannah Brown, the baroness’s 
lifelong friend. The district was poor, tmd 
Miss Burdett-Coutts, besides building me 
church, the patronage of which she retained, 
created a new and complete parochial 
organisation, including guilds, working and 
friendly societies, temperance societies, Bible 
classes, soup kitchens, self-help club, and 
the like. 

Three other churches io. lyondon — St. 
John’s, limehouse, in 1853; St. James’, 
Hatcham, in 1854 ; and St. John’s, Dept- 
ford, in 1866— were built by tho assistance 
of Miss Burdett-Coutts, who placed in the 
hands of Charles James Blomflold [q. v.], 
the bishop of London, a sum of 15,(K)0Z. to 
be applied to the erection of churches at 
his discretion. In 1877 she joined with the 
Turners’ Company in giving four of the 
peal of twelve bells to 8t. Paul’s Cathedral. 
In the poorest district of Carlisle, too, she 
buUt at her entire cost another St. Stephen’s 
church, which was consecrated on 31 May 
1865. In 1872 she acquired the right of 
presentation to the vicarage of Ramsbury 
on her father’s Wiltshire estate, and sub- 
sequently restored the church, while she 
acquired the living of the adjoining paridi 
of Baydon, repaired the church, and 
increas^ the value of tho living in 
perpetuity. 

Religious feeling at first coloured her 
interest in colonial expansion, which grew 
steadily vidth her years. In 1847 she 
endowed the bishoprics of Capetown, South 
Africa, and Adelaide, South Australia, 
both of which were strictly modelled on the 
English diocesan system. Ten years later 
she founded the bishoprio of British 
Columbia, providing 25,000Z. for tho endow- 
ment of the church, 15,0001. for the 
bishopric, and 10,0001. towards the main- 
tenance of tho clergy. She intended that 
her colonial bishoprics should remain in 
dependence on the Anglican church at 
home. In 1866, however, Robert Gray 
[q. V.], bifihop of Capetown, in the course of 
his ^spute with Bishop Oolenso of Natal, 
declared his see to be an indmndent 
South African church. Miss Burdett- 
Coutts petitioned Queen Victoria to main- 
tain the existing tie, but her action was 
without avail, and her colonial, bishoprics 
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became independent of the Church of and , in his company she examined 
England (cf. Lbab, Lt/e 0 / G'ray, ii. 263 seq. ; for herself the squalid poverty of ohiM- 
CoXt ^Idfe of Colenso, i. 269, ii. 36 seq.)* waifs in London. Besides liberally sup- 
Miss Burdett-Coutts's first endeavour porting ragged schools, she actively aided 
to enlarge the scope and opportunities the shoeblack brigades establishea about 
of elementary and technical education 1861 to provide emplo^ent for lads 
formed part of her church work. In rescued by the ragged schools. In 1874 
1849 she built and entablished schools she made a first contribution of 6000/. 
in connection with licr church of St. to the scheme for training poor boys 
Stephen’s, Westminster, and in 1876 for a sailor’s life on the ships Chichester, 
she enlarged her scheme by founding Arethusa, and Goliath. With a particu- 
and endowing the Townshend School, larly attentive eye to the physical ne^ 
partly from her own resources, and partly of poor cliildren, she became president of 
from a bequest left at her entire discretion the Destitute Children’s Dinner Society, 
by Chaunc(>y Haro Townshend | q. v.]. which was founded in 1866. Of a ’ small 
The two schools were amalgama^ in society* for the defence and protection 
1901, under the title of the Burdett-Coutts of children she was for a time trustee, 
and Townshend Foundation Schools, and and by directing the attention of the home 
enjoy a high reputation. To complete secretary to its work in 1883 helped in the 
her educational scheme for the district the foundation of the National Society for the 
baroness founded in 1893 the Westminster Prevention of Cruelty to Children from 
Technical Institute, which was handed which she withdrew when its operations 
over to the London County Council in 1901. were extended from London to the whole 
In regard to the curriculum and adminis- country [see Waugh, Benjamin, and 
tration of these foundations she was fertile Stkktton, Hesba, Suppl. II]. Urania 
in independent suggestion. She was the Cottage, in Shepherd’s Bush, a homo and 
first to introduce sewing and cookery into shelter for fallen women, was inaugurated 
elementary schools. At Whitclands (Church by her in 1847 with the aid of Charles 
of England) Training College, in which she Dickens. The rescued women were enabled 
took a personal interest, she insisted on to begin life anew; situations were found 
the importance of household economy, and for them at home, and some were sent 
gave prizes fur essays in * Household under safe guidance to the colonies. 

Work,’ * Country Matters,’ ‘ Thrift,’ and The reform of the humble industries, 
‘Household Management.’ In 1865, while especially in the East End of London, always 
living at Torquay, slie devised a scheme of appealed to her. About 1860 she started 
grouping schools in the rural districts of a ‘ sewing school ’ in Brown’s Lane, 
Devonshire which was adopted by the Spitalfields, wliere adult w^omen wert‘ 
authorities. She continued her father’s taught the profitable and improved use of 
interest in the Birkbeck Literary and the needle during their spare hours. They 
(Scientific Institute. In 1879 she founded were fed and housed for the time, and an 
an Art Students’ Home in Brunswick organisation created which was able to 
Square for girls, the first of its kind in undertake large government contracts. 
London. Medical comforts were at the same 

By way of advancing higher scientific time dispensed under the same roof, 
education, she endowed at Oxford in 1861 Professional nurses were engaged to visit 
two scholarships for ‘ the study of geology the sick poor of the district, and especially 
and of natural science as bearing on to relieve the dangers and privations of 
geology,* each of the annual value of about childbirth in poor homes. In 1860, when 
116/. and tenable for two years. They the treaty with France, by encouraging 
were accompanied by the gift to the increased importation of French silks, 
university of the valuable Pengelly coUec- destroyed the occupation of the bandlooin 
tion of Devonshire fossils, which she weavers, Miss Burdett-Coutts by forming 
purchased of her scientific teacher, William the East End Weavers’ Ml Assooisli^ 
Pengelly. For Kew Ganlens she bought helped the operatives to meet the dim- 
the rare and extensive Griffiths collection of culty of finding other employments. Many 
seaweed and Schimper’s great herbarium families were installed in small shops, and 
of mosses. the young girls were trained for servio©* 

and neglected children were always Her enthusiasm for the colonies led her 
Miss Burdett-Goutts’s especial care, to send other East End weavers to Queeiw- 
Diolmns had encouraged her to subsidise land or to Halifax, Nova Scotia (1863). 1® 
the Ragged School Union, started in 1844, 1869 she sent some 1200 weavers of Garvan, 
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in Ayrshire, to Australia. In 1879 she 
instituted a flower Girls’ Brigade for flower- 
seUers between thirteen and fifteen years 
of age, and simultaneously established a 
factory in Clerkenwell with the object of 
teaching crippled girls the art of artificial 
flower-making, while others were trained 
for domestic service and other work. 

but the hard-working East End labouring 
])ooT, cspeciallv in Shoreditch and Bethnal 
(Ireen, wore always her foremost consider- 
ation. A night school which she established 
in ShorefUich in 1875 was converted into the 
burdett-Coutts Club for young men and 
hoys of the working-class, one of the first 
oi its kind in London. A gy^asium was 
lidded in 1891, and the club is still carried 
on by Mr. Burdclt-Goutts. At Bethnal 
(heeii she took a life-long interest in the 
costermonger class, and organised a club for 
them, and on the Columbia estate provided 
and extensive stables for their 
(lonlL( \s. iShe was the first to institute 
donkey shows, with prizes for the humane 
tredtinent and good condition of the don- 
ke\ s. She valued as much as anything in her 
great art collection a donkey in silver pre- 
sented by the Costermongers* Club in 1875. 

Tlie baroness’s love of animals wair 
in1('n,se She was long the acknowledged 
leader of the Royal Society for the Pre- 
V(*iition of Cruelty to Animals. As presi- 
dent of the ladies’ committee she instituted 
^ the great scheme of essays for which many 
tlioufiands of children throughout the 
eoiiniry competed annually. She con- 
tributed largely to the prize fund, and her 
animal speeches to the vast audiences of 
children in the transept of the Crystal 
bciliice were full of inspiration and pathos. 
»^h(‘ spoke at meetings in all parts of the 
country on the subject. ‘ Life whether in 
man or beast is sacred’ was one of her 
oft-quoted sayings. Her pen was always 
at the service of the cause, and her letter 
to the Scottish Society {The Times, 5 Dec. 
1^73), on the ill-treatment of the Edinburgh 
tram-horses, is an eloquent indictment of 
cruelty. In 1872 she erected a hand- 
Hoiuo fountain at the comer of George IV 
iindge, Edinburgh, in memory of ^Grey 
■^ nars Bobby,’ the dog who refused to leave 
ms master’s grave. She provided other 
oeautiful fountains and dnnking-troughs, 
of which the best-known are those in 
Park at a cost of 60001. in 1862, 
in A Gardens in London, and 

Ancoats, Manchester. She encouraged 
c breeding of goats largely for the benefit 
nf Sp®^_®?ttager8. She broame president 
the British Goat Society, and her goats 


were famous at all shows. She distributed 
the young stock in distant parts of the 
country ; the milk was sent to hospitals. 

With oharacteristic energy and presoienoe 
she faced the housing problem in the poorer 
districts of London almost for the first time. 
On the site of Nova Scotia Gardens in 
Bethnal Green, a plague spot and den of 
crime, she erected before the close of 1862 
four blocks of model tenements, affoiding 
accommodation for over 1000 peisons. 
The place was renamed Columbia Square. 
The Peabody dwelling-houses were built 
later on the same plan. On another plane 
of the housing problem, the baroness 
originated and oarriod out the idea of a 
garden city on her Holly I^odge estate, 
where she built ' Holly Village,’ which 
provides separate residences for middle-class 
occupiers with the common enjoyment of 
open space and flower gardens. 

In order to cheapen the food supply 
in the East End of London, Miss Burdett- 
Coutts embarked in 1864 on a great scheme 
of a market for fish and vegetables which 
should bo free of the tolls of existing 
London markets. Columbia market was 
built at her expense on a site adjoining 
Columbia Square, after a private Act of 
Parliament w^as secured in 1866. The 
fine Gothic design had been prepared 
by Henry Ashley Darbishire. The cost 
exceeded 200,001)/., and the opening cere- 
mony was performed on 28 April 1869 
{The Times, 29 April 1869). The venture 
proved one of Miss Burdett-Coutts’s few 
philanthropic failures, owing to the antago- 
nism of vested interests, but it direct^ 
attention to the public disadvantages of 
the pre-existing market monopolies. After 
vainly seeking to work the market as a 
wholesale fish store, she transferred it to the 
corporation of London on 3 Nov. 1871 ; 
but DO better success followed, and the 
corporation retransferred it to her in 
1874. It was reopened again in 1875 
under an arrangement with three of the 
great railway companies, but the opposition 
of Billingsgate was again too st^ng. 
Later an effort was made to carry it on 
(1884r-6) with a fleet of fishing-boats and 
steam carriers, and subsequently to 
constitute it a railway market served by 
all the great trunk lines, for which a new 
Act of Parliament was obtained. But 
further obstacles arose and the fine build- 
ing was turned to other uses. , The results 
of this protracted effort were at the same 
time far-reaching, and the methods of food 
distribution greatly improved both in 
London and in the country. 
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But Miss Burdett-Coutts's pliilanthr^io 
efforts were not limited to England. Ire- 
land early attracted her. There she charac- 
teristically sought to combine with relief 
of distress a permanent improvement of 
the conditions of life and industry amongst 
the poor. In 1862 Father Davis, the 
parish priest of Bathmore, co. Cork (now 
Bidtimore), appealed to her for aid on 
behalf of the people of the south-west of 
* Ireland, especially in the district of Skib- 
b^^n, Grookhaven, and the ' Islands ’ (Cape 
dear, Sherkin, Hare, and the Calves), 
which had never recovered from the 
sufferings of the famine years 1848 and 
1849. She established large relief stores 
at Cape Clear and Sherkin. In 1863 she 
sent a party of emigrants from the | 
district to Canada, and later on two other 
parties. She sought to create a demand in 
England for Irish embroidery and other 
cottage industries. Her chief work, how- 
ever, was to revive and extend the fishing 
industry ’ of the south-west coast. She 
advanced large sums of money, on a 
well-devised scheme of repayment out of 
profits, to provide the fisheiinen of Balti- 
more and the Islands with the best fishing- 
boats that could be built, and fitted them 
with modern and suitable gear. In the 
course of five years the new fishing fleet 
of Baltimore was valued at 60,000^. Much 
of the capital was in time repaid ; and 
Father Davis used all his influence to keep 
his parishioners scrupulously to their 
engagements. In 1884 she paid her first 
visit to the district and was everywhere 
welcomed with enthusiasm. With the 
assistance of Sir Thomas Brady she soon 
afterwards helped to inaugurate a fishery 
training school for 400 boys at Baltimore. 
The school was opened by her on 16 Aug. 
1887, when she was received with bonfires 
on the wild hill-sides, and flags flew from 
every cottage down the coast from Queens- 
town to Baltimore. In the distressed 
‘ congested ’ districts of the west of Ireland 
she also took a keen interest. In 1880 
she offered to advance no less a sum than 
250,0002. to the English government for 
the supply of seed potatoes, on the failure 
of the potato crop. The government after 
some hesitation decided to tako the matter 
up themselves. 

An ardent desire to spread civilisation 
and enlightenment led her to support 
liberally many schemes for the extension of 
British rule over savage lands. She largely 
added the enterprise of her friend, Sir James 
Brooke [q. v.], who founded l^e kingdom 
of Sarawak, in Borneo, in 1842, long main- 


taining there a model fann for native 
tradnii^ in agriculture; she |;ave generous 
aid to Robert Moffat and David Livingstone 
in their African exploration, and extended 
like support to (Sir) Hen^ Morton Stanley, 
who rescued Livingstone in 187 1 . From the 
doubts at first oast on Stanley’s veracity in 
his accounts of his African experiences she 
defended him with spirit, and he became 
a devoted friend. In 1887 she aotively 
encouraged Stanley’s expedition in search 
of Emin Pasha, wMch IM to the founda- 
tion of a new East African empire. 

On the Ouinea coast she also exerted her 
beneficence from early life. She learned 
that the cotton industry was retarded 
there by want of appliances, and she intro- 
duced cotton-gins into Abeokuta (Southern 
Nigeria). There followed a large increase 
in both cotton culture and trade, which 
were mainly in the hands of the natives. 
The Alake of Abeokuta visited England 
in 1904, and thanked his father’s bene- 
factress personally for her gift. Other 
of her foreign benefactions included the 
provision of lifeboats for the coast of 
Brittany and the supplying of funds for the 
ordnance survey of Jerusalem. An offe^ 
to restore the aqueducts of Solomon, and 
so secure a regular supply of ivater for 
the poor population of the sacred city, was 
not accepted. 

Meanwhile in 1871 Queen Victoria gave 
signal expression to the gratitude of the 
nation to Miss Burdett-Coutts for her many 
services by conferring a peerage on her 
under the title of Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
of Highgate and Brookfield, Middlesex. This 
is the only instance of a woman being raised 
to the peerage in recognition of her personal 
worth and public achievement. ’An honour 
no less unique for a woman proceeded from 
the City of London, which conferred its 
honorary freedom on her on 18 July 1872. 
The fre^om of the city of Edinburgh 
followed on 15 Jan. 1874. Various City 
companies paid her the same tribute, 
the Turners on 10 Jan. 1872, the Cloth- 
workers on 16 July 1873, the Hajberdashcre 
on 1 Nov. 1880, and the Coaohmakers in 
1894. 

In 1877, during the Russo-Turkish war, 
the baroness mme a strenuous effort to 
help the Turkish peasantry who were swept 
from their native villages in Roumelia 
and Bulgaria by the Russian advance. 
An eloquent appeal from her in the 
‘Daily Telegraph^ of 13 Aug. 1877 led to 
the formation of the Turkish Comp^ 
sionate Fund, to which she subaenbea 
20002. Large contributionB both in money, 
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amounting to 60,000/., and in kind were 
received, mainly from the working classes. 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts (then Mr. Ashmoad- 
Bartlett), as special commissioner to the 
fund, undertook with great efficiency the 
difficult task of organisation and a^ini- 
Btration. Eventually the refugees were 
drafted to Asia Mnor. This generous 
help from England produced a lasting 
impression on the Turkish people, and 
endeared the baroness’s name to the 
Moslem world. On the conclusion of peace 
at the close of the Busso-Turkish war in 
March 1878 the Sultan conferred on the 
baroness the diamond star and first class of 
the Older of the Medjidie, which was given 
to no other woman save Queen Victoria. 
To this he subsequently added the grand 
(••’OSS and cordon of the Ghafakat (Mercy), 
.in ('nh'r specially established in honour 
of ladies assisting in the work of relief, 
iis made a lady of grace of the order of 
.Tulm of Jerusalem on 17 Dec. 1888. 

In 1870 the baroness in a like spirit served 
as jiresident of a ladies’ committee to aid 
llie sick and wounded in the Zulu war, and 
she sent out a hospital equipment, trained 
^\oInell nurses forming a special feature of 
the staff. The voluntary hospitals in tiffi 
South African war of 1899-1902, whore 
^voIuon nurses were reluctantly sanctioned 
hy military authorities, were largely 
modelled on the Zulu experiment of 1879, 

On 12 Feb. 1881 the baroness was 
manied at Christ Church, Down »Street, 
to Mr. William Lehman Ashmoad-Bartlett, 
'^'ho assumed by royal licence the names of 
Burdett-Coutts and has been unionist M.P. 
toi Westminster from 1886. He was of 
Ami'rican birth, his ^andparents on both 
wdes having been British subjects [see 
Bartlett, Sr Elijs Ashmbad, Suppl. II], 
and he had lived in England and been 
known to the baroness since boyhood. He 
was already associated in a voluntary 
capacity with many of her philanthropic 
notably in Ireland and Turkey. 
™^%renoe of ages caused much gossip 
at the time; but by common consent the 
alliance ensured the baroness’s happiness 
and prolonged her useful work to the end 
^ her life. Her friend. Lady St. Helier, 
‘Tk qualified to judge, writes; 

J-no last years of her life were happy ones, 
lifiose who knew her intimately 
pernaps realised how much her husband 
of Fifty Yean). 

. J>8K»nes8’s manuM did not slacken 
philanthropic energies and interests. 

Soudan in 1884 greatly 
oved her, and idie warmly admired 


Gordon’s oharaoter and aims. On 18 Jan® 
1884 he paid her a farewell visit at 
Stratton Street an hour before he left 
England for the last time. On his asking 
for some personal memento, she handed 
him a sm^ letter-case which she always 
carried, and which was with him to the 
last. On 10 May 1884, in a letter to 

* The Times,’ she eloquently expressed the 
national sentiment, and appealed for f his 
rescue from Khartoum. 

In 1889 she opened a pleasure ground 
which had been mode out of the Old St. 
Pancras cemetery, and she erected there a 
memorial sun-did, with a reedrd of famous * 
persons buried there. One of those was 
Pascal Paoli, the Corsican patriot and 
refugee. His remains she restored at her 
own expense, with the approval of the 
French government, to Corsica, greatly to 
the Corsicans’ satisfaction. In 1896, on 
her first visit to Corsica, the baroness 
received a popular ovation. 

For the Chicago Exhibition in 1893 she 
compiled and ^ited a book describing 
‘ Woman’s Work in England,’ from which 
she excluded all mention of herseU. The 
omission was supplied by the duchess of 
Teck, who arranged for the separate publica- 
tion at Chicago of a special memoir of the 
baroness’s own work. In a preliminary 
letter the duchess wrote of the baroness, 

* Groat as have been the intrinsic benefits 
that the baroness has conferred on others, 
the most signal of all has boon the power 
of example — an incalculable quantity which 
no record of events can measure. She has 
ever sought, also, to increase the usefulness 
of women in their homes, to extend their 
opportunities of self-improvement, and tq 
deepen the sources of influence which they 
derive from moral worth and Christian life.* 

The baronoBB died on 30 Dec. 1906 in her 
ninety-second year, of acute bronchitis, 
at 1 Stratton Street. For two days the 
body lay in state there surrounded by 
innumerable tributes, while nearly ^,000 
persons, rich and poor, paid her their last 
respects. She was accorded burial in 
Westminster Abbey on 5 Jan. 1907, and 
was laid there in the nave near the west 
door, amidst notable demonstrations of 
popular grief and in the presence of a vast 
congregation representing nearly all the 
interests riie had lived to serve, from the 
crown down to the humblest of its subjects. 

The baroness’s character and career gave 
philanthropy a new model. In the 
breadth and sincerity of her sympathies 
and in the variety of her social and 
intellectual interests she had no rival 
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among contemporary or past philan- 
thropists. She became in her time a great 
and honoured * English institution,’ and 
most of her enterprises bore lasting 
fruit. Her example not only gave an 
immense stimulus to charitable work among 
the rich and fashionable but suggested 
solutions of many social problems. 

, In person the baroness was tall and 
slender, stately yet gentle and graceful in 
manner, and habitTially wearing an expres- 
sion of gravity and quiet composure, which 
was often brightened by subtle play of 
humour. She kept under stern control 
a highly strung nervous system, and until 
her closing years her pliysical strength 
enabled her to endure enormous labour 
without undue strain. There are portraits 
of the baroness by Stump about 1840 
(head); by J. Jacob about 1846; two 
by J. J. Masquerier; by J. R. Swinton 
in 1863, t'ngraved by George Zobcl 
in 1874 ; by Edwin Long, R.A., in 
1883. She was also painted with Mrs. 
Brown by James Druiiinioud in 1874. 
There arc also miniatures, by Stewart when 
four years old, by dagger in 1826, and by 
Sir W. 0. Ross, K.A., in 1847 ; and marble 
busts bv William Brodie in 1874, and by 
G. 0. Adams. All these are in the collection 
of Mr. Burdett-Goutts at 1 Stratton Street. 
A cartoon «vppcared in ‘Vanity Fair’ in 
1883. 

[The Times, 31 Dec. 1906 and 7 Jan. 1907 ; 
Thomas Moore’s Memoirs, <Mlited by Lord 
John Russc‘11, 1853-6; Henry Crabb liob- 
inson’s Diaiy, 1869; William Howitt’s 
Northern Heights ol London, 1869; Julian 
Charles Young’s Journal, 1871 ; John 
Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens, 1872-4; 
Sir T. W. Reid’s Life, JjetUrs and Friend- 
ships of R, M. Milnes. first Lord Houghton, 
1890; Baroness Jlurdoit -Coutts : a sketch 
of hei public life and work, prepared for the 
Lady Managers of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, by command of Princess Mary 
Adelaide, Duchess of Teck, 1893; Woman’s 
Mission : a series of Congress Papers on the 
j)hilanthropic work of women, by eminent 
^\^lte^s, 1893; George A. gala’s Life, 1896; 
A. J. C. Haro’s Stoiy of My Life, 1900 ; C. 
Kinloch ('’ooke's Memoir of the Duchess of 
Took, 1900; Prebendary F. Meyrick’s Memories, 
1905; Bram Stoker’s Personal Reminiscence's of 
Henry Irving, 1906; Lady St. Helier’b Memories 
of Fifty Years, 1909 ; R. C. Lehmann’s Charles 
Dickens as Editor, 1912.] J. P. A. 

BURDON, JOHN SHAW (182d-1907), 
missionary bishop of Victoria, Hongkong, 
scholar, only son of James 
Burdon, by Isabella his second wife, was 
bom at Auchterarder in Perthshire on 


12 Deo. 1826. On his father’s early death 
he was brought up by an uncle, who kept 
a school at Livor^ol, where he was over- 
worked. From Liverpool he went to 
Glasgow. In 1850 he was accepted as 
a missionary by the Church Mi^onar^ 
Society, and spent two years at their 
training college at Islington. He was 
ordained deacon by the bishop of London 
on 19 Dec. 1852. 

He sailed for Shanghai on 20 July 1853. 
and was ordained priest by the bishop of 
Victoria, Hongkong, on 8 Oct. 1854. Mean- 
wliile the T‘ai-p*iiig rebels were menacing 
the whole empire. Shanghai was taken 
by them just before Burdon’s arrival, and 
ho occupied himself with long and very 
hazardous journeys into tho surrounding 
country. There he preached, interviewed 
the iconoclastic and professedly half- 
Ohristiau rebel loaders, and opened new 
mission stations. From Jan. to July 1859 
he stayed at Hang-chow ; but the people 
proved inaccessible, and he returned to 
tho coast. In 1860 he made a second 
attempt on Hang-ohow, but was obliged 
to foil bock on Shaohsing, where ho 
worked until late in 1861. In December 
1861 he was in Ningpo with Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell, G. £. Moule, and others when that 
city was cajitured by the rebels. Early 
in 1862 he went to Peking as pioneer of 
the Church of England at the capital, 
and after eleven years of hard work and 
domestic sorrow he returned to England 
on 22 May 1864. 

In September 1865 he was again in 
Peking, where he added to his other work 
the duties of chaplain to the British 
legation (1865-1872). In 1864 he had 
been appointed one of a committee of 
five eminent Chinese scholars to translate 
the Now Testament into the vemaculw 
of North China. The work, with which his 
name will bo always associated, appeared 
in 1872, and has he&i the foundation of ^1 
subsequent revisions. In 1872 appeared 
also a version of the Book of CSommon 
Prayer by Burdon and (Bishop) Sohere- 
schowsky, which likewise forms the basis 
of all tho Prayer-books since printed for 
the North China missions. Subse^ently 
ho prepared other e^tions of the Prajrer- 
book (1879, 1890, 1893), issued a revision 
of the New Testament translation wn 
H. Blodget (1889), and from 1891 to Iwl 
was a member of a committee for revision 
of the Qiinese Bible. 

On his election as bishop of Viotori^ 
Hongkong, he returned to England 
25 Oct. 1873, and early next year receivea 
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the degree of D.D. from the archbishop of 
Cauterb^. On 15 March 1874 he was 
consecrated third bishop of Victoria, a 
diocese which until 1883 included Japan 
as well as aU South China. At his pwn 
request his name was kept on the roll of 
C.M.S. missionaries, and he had sometimes 
to insist on the fact that he was a mission- 
ary, as well as a colonial, bishop. His episco- 
pate was marked by ceaseless if unobtrusive 
work and boundless hospitality at Hong- 
kong aiqd by arduous visitations in Fukien 
and elsewhere. He enjoyed the regard alike 
of the merchants of Hongkong and the 
Tiiissionaries in Fukien. He resigned the 
))isho)jri(‘ on 26 Jan. 1897, and retired to 
I'aklioi, wliere liLs missionary life closed, 
lie left China in 1901, and his last years of 
Ijiling health were spent with his youngest 
son in England. He died at Bedford on 
1 . 0 ) 1907, and was buried at Koyston. 
ihoYloTi was married thrice: (1) on 
30 Miirel 1863 to Harriet Anno Forshaw 
will) died at Shanghai on 26 Sept. 1854; 
(2) on 11 Nov. 1857 to Burella Hunter 
Dyer, who died on 16 Aug. 1858; (3) on 
11 June 1865 to Phoebe Esther, daughter 
of E. T. Alder, vicar of Bungay ; she di^ 
on 11 Juno 1898. By his thiiri wife ho 
h.'ul throe sons. 

[MS. notoH and documents Bup]ilied by 
lii'^ youiigost son, Edward Russell Burdou ; 
M8. Register of O.M.S. Missionaries ; Church 
Missionary Review, April 1907, pp. 227-230 ; 
K .Stock, History of tho C.M.S., 3 vols., 
JSfiO; Notes on Hangchow Past and I’resent, 
a. E. Moulc. 1907.] 


BURDON-SANDERSON, Sib JOm 
SCOTT, first baronet (1828-1905), regiui 
professor of medicine at Oxford, bom a 
Jesiiiond, near Newcastle-on-T 3 me, on 21 
Dec. 1828, was second son and fourth chik 
nf Kidiard Burden (1791-1865), at one timi 
tellow of Oriel College, Oxfoiti, who tool 
tile ndditional surname of Sanderson on hi< 
mumage in 1815 to Elizabeth, only daughtc] 
Tf- Sanderson, first baronet, M.P 

w n- “lather, Jane, daughter o 
Wuliam Scott of Newcastle-on-T 3 rne, wai 
«stcr of Lord Eldon and Lord StowoU 
w bister Mary Elizabeth married Roberi 
tiaklane of aoonden, and Viscount Haldam 
ori, Burdon-Sanderson wai 

home and was intended by hii 
nor for the law, in which two great-unclei 
str distinction. But flie youth’i 

ong interest in natural science pointed t< 
^cine ^ a more appropriate profession 
in university of Edinburgl 

thp gr^uated M.D. in 1861, witl 

gold medal for his thesis on the meta 


morphosis of the coloured blood oorpusoles. 
Proceeding to Paris, lie first studied 
chemistry under Gerhardt and Wurtz, and 
later devoted himself to physiology under 
the celebrated Claude &mard and to 
hospital work. 

In 1853 he settled in London as a 
practising physician, was soon appointed 
medical legistrar of St. Mary's Hospital, 
Paddington, and in 1854 served the mwcal 
school there os lecturer, first in botany and 
then in medical jurispradence. In 1856 
he was ap£K)intod medical officer of health 
for Paddington, and during the eleven 
years of hir< tenure of tJio post gave the * 
first proofs of omincnce. Two outbreakB of 
cholera rendered reforms in the sanitation 
of the district imperative. Food adultera- 
tion and insanitary dwelling-houses were 
evils which his efforts greatly diminished. 
Dr. (afterwards Sir) John Simon [q. v. 
Suppl. 1 IJ, the chief medical officer of the 
privy council, recognised his ability and 
scientific acumen, and in 1860 Burdon- 
Sanderson was made an inspector under the 
council. Official rej)orts by him dealt with the 
etiology of various contagious and infectious 
diseases, and inaugurated the successful ex- 
perimental study of them in this country. 

A laborious inquiry into tho oontagium of 
cattle plague (1865-6) and a report on the 
conditions determining tuberoulosis were 
particularly illuminating. In 1869 he in- 
vestigated an epidemic of cerebro-spinal 
meningitis in North Germany. In an 
article ‘ On the Litimate Pathology of 
Contagion,' forming an appendix to the 
report of the council for 1869, Burdon- 
Sanderson gave prophetio intimation of 
the causal relationship of specific micro- 
organisms to disease. 

In 1860 he became physician at the 
Brompton Hospital for Consumption, and 
also at tho Middlesex Hospital, and there 
pursued his investigations. 

In 1867 he was elected fellow of tho 
Royal Society and Croonian lecturer, 
taking for his subject the influence^ of 
re8i)iratory movements on the circulation. 
The lecture embodied results of experi- 
mental study which, though ^ stnctly 
physiological, was suggested by his numer- 
ous sphygmographio and stetho^aphio 
observations at Brompton Hospital {PhiL 
Trans, clvii.). 

In 1870 he gave up his hospital appomt- 
ments and private practice 'in order to 
devote himself exclusively to scientific 
research. He had retired from l^e pri\^ 
council in 1865, and from Paddington m 
1867. Ilis opportunity of research was 
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increased by his appoiiitmentB in 1871 
as professor supemitendent of the Brown 
Listitiition* (Uniyersity of London) and 
as professor of praotioal physiology and 
histology at UniverBity College, London, 
in succession to (Sir) Mchael Foster [q. v. 
Suppl. II]. In 1874 he succeeded William 
Sharpey [q. v.] as Jodrell professor of 
physiology at University CoU^e. The 
oovrses of practical teaching which he 
organised in that capacity served as 
models for instruction in the medical 
curriculum of the country. Until 1878 he 
retained in addition his post in the Brown 
Institution. He had become F.RO.P. in 
1871, was Ilarveian orator at the College 
of Physicians in 1878, was awarded the 
Baly medal in 1880, and gave the Croonian 
lectures there on the progress of discovery 
relating to the origm of infectious diseases 
in 1891. 

In 1882 he was invited to Oxford as first 
Waynfletd professor of physiology, a fellow- 
ship at Magdalen College being attached 
to the chair. The degree of M.A. was 
conferred on him in 1883, and that of D.M. 
in 1895. He remained Waynflete professor 
until 1895, when he was appoint^ regius 
professor of medicine in the university. 
He was elected at the same time an honorary 
fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. At 
Oxford he ste^adily pursu^ his researches 
in physiology and pathology, until his 
resignation of the regius professorship at 
the close of 1903. In pathology he power- 
fully enforced the truth that exx>erimental 
investigations arc essential for the elucida- 
tion of pathological problems, and that 
sound pathology must rest upon an accurate 
phraological basis. 

In physiology his experimental activity 
was particularly identified with the investi- 
gation of the fundamental physical charac- 
teristics of living tissues wlien these are 
thrown into the active excitatory state. 
In this investigation, which largely occupied 
him for twenty-five years, he devoted 
himself to the precise determination of the 
comparatively small electrical changes 
presented by active tissues. The tissues 
selected include plants like Dionssa {Phil, 
Trans 1877, 1882, and 1888), the heart 
{Journal of Physiology, 1880, 1^3), muscle 
(i6td. 1895, and Proc, JRoy» 8oc, 1899), and 
^e eWtrical organs of the skate {Journal of 
Physiology, 1888, 1889). He employed for 
P^rpope a modified form of lippmann’s 
capillary electTx>meter, which was Drought 
to a state of gr^t perfection in the Oxfoid 
? I The value of his work in t.hia 
field of research was recognised by his 


being chosen in 1877 for the second time 
to i^ve the Croonian lecture at the Royal 
Society on the excitatory changes in the 
leaf of Dionssa (Proc. Roy. 8oc. xxv.), and 
by the award of a voysl medal in 18^ by 
the Royal Society. In 1889 he was for the 
third time selected by the society asOroonian 
lecturer, taking as his subject ‘ The Relation 
of Motion in Animals and Plants to the 
Associated Electrical Phenomena’ (Proc. 
Roy. 8oc. Ixv.). 

To large audiences throughout the country 


Burdon-Sanderson frequently gave sugges- 
tive addresses, biological, physiological, and 
pathological. He was president of the 
biological section of the British Association 
at Newcastle in 1889, where he delivered 
an address on * Elementary Problems in 
Physiology.’ In 1893 he was president 
of the association at Nottingham, and 
in his presidential address he set forth 
his intellectual attitude to the general 
nature of the physiological problems pre- 
sented by the living organism. The most 
noteworthy of his iMdresses are appended 
to the memoir commenced by his widow 
and completed by his nephew and niece, 
Dr. J. S. Haldane and Miss E. S. Haldane 


(Oxford, 1911). 

Burdon-Sanderson served on three im- 
portant royal commissionB — on hospitals 
for infectious diseases in 1883, on the 
consumption of tuberculous meat and milk 
in 1891, and on the University of London 
in 1892. On 10 Aug. 1899 he was created 
a baronet. Many other honours fell to 
him. He was hon. LL.D. of Edinburgh, 
hon. D.Sc. of Dublin, corresponding mem- 
ber of the Institute of France andnf the 
Academy of Science, Berlin. After several 
months of increasing physical weakness, 
he died at Oxford on 23 Nov. 1905, and 
was buried at Wolveroote cemetery. He 
married, on 9 August 1853, Ghetal, eldest 
daughter of Ridl^ Haim Herschell [g. v.] 
and sister of Farrar, afterwards Lord 
Herschell, lord chancellor [q. v. Suppl. I]. 
His widow survived him untQ 6 July 1909. 
He had no children, and the baronetcy 
became extinct at his death. 

He bequeathed the sum of 20001. ‘for 
the support of the pathologioal departing 
of the University of Oxfora and especially 
to provide for the expenses of research m 
pathology conducted in the said laboratoy 
or elsewhere.^ Of fine presence and stok- 
ing features, Burdon-Sanderson had raw 
charm of manner, A portrait (1863) by the 
Hon. John Clollier is in the lecture theatre 
of the Oxford Physiological Laboratory* 
and another by Charles Wellington Purse 
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(1901) iB in Uie hall of Sfa^alen Colley* 
Oxfoid. A maxble bust by Hope Pinker is 
in the Oxford university i&useiuin. A pencil 
sketch was made by Rudolf Lehmann in 
1893 and a cartoon by ‘ Spy * for ‘ Vanity 
Fair* in 1894. 

Burdon-Sanderson took part in the great 
modem advance in pathology. In physio- 
logy he was an acknowledged master 
m Ids own somewhat recondite branch of 
experimental research ; he founded an 
BngliBh school of exact experimental work, 
and initiated new methods of teaching. 
Always interested in the work of others, 
ho was a venerated leader to the younger 
generation of physiologists and patho- I 
logists. The University of Oxford owes I 
him a special debt of gratitude, as the 
virtual founder of her m^cal school. 

Ho edited in 1873 * Handbook for the I 
rii>Kiolumoal Laboratory,* writing himself 
<'*.• oculation, respiration, &c. He wrote 
oa * intlamiualion * in Holmes’ * System 
ot Surgery’ (1883), on ‘Fever* in Allbutt’s 
‘System of Medicine’ (1896), and many 
papers for the Royal Society’s Transactions 
and Proceedings (1877-1889) ; the ‘ Journal 
of Physiology^ from 1880 to 1900; and 
" lleports of the British Association,* 187jt 
1881, 1889, 1893. His address to the 


thirteenth International Medical Congress 
(Paris) on * Cellular Pathology* appeared 
m the ‘ Lancet,’ 26 Aug. 1900. 

[Memoir of Sir J. Biudon-Sanderson, with 
a selection from his papers and addresses, by 
l.a(ly Burdon- Sanderson, J. S. Haldane and 
h. S. Haldane, Oxford, 1911 ; Privy Council 
lh‘l*ort8, 1861 to 1870; Burke’s Landed 
(lentry and Baronetage ; Nature, Ixxiii. 
(1905-6); Brit. Med. Journal, 2 Dec. 1906; 
Oxfi)ril Mag. 29 Nov. 1905 ; Proc. Roy. Soo. 
Ixxix. B, 1907.] F. G. 


BURN, ROBERT (1829-1904), schola 
and archffiologist, bom at Kynnorsley 
nliiopshire, on 22 Oct. 1829, was socon< 
son of Andrew Bum, rector of Kynnorsley 
his second wife. His elder brothei 
(loorge, fourth olassic and chancellor* 
Cambri(ke in 1861, was follois 
Or J nnity CollcTO. Robert entered Shrews 
!‘ury school xm&r Benjamin Hall Kenned^ 
Iq. V.] in 1843 and Trinity College, Cam 
idp, in 1849. He had remarkable ski] 
tiio wnting of Latin hexameter verse 
no was semor olassic in 1862, and tool 
^ second class in natural scienoe in 1853 
elected a fellow of Trinity in 1864 
Hft ^ Cambridge 

m ^ and pries 

cksS’ y*®*® lectured o: 

Classical BubFKsto 5 from 1862 to 1872 he wa 


a tutor of Trinit^and ducharged thedutiBS 
of ihat office ^th oonapicuoua aucoen. 
He vacated his feUowahip on hia marriage 
in 1873, but was re-elected next year, and 
was aliro appointed prmleotor in Roman 
archaeology. 

Bum, who frequently visited Rome and 
its neighbourhood during his vacations, 
was one of the dist Englishmen to study toe 
archaeology of toe city and toe Campi^a, 
and he published several important ttorks 
dealing with it, viz. : 1 . * Rome and the 
Campagna,* Cambridge and London, 
1871; new edit. 1874. 2. ‘Old Rdme,’ 

an epitome of the former. work, 1880. ^ 
3. ‘ Roman Literature in Relation to Roman 
Art,’ 1888. 4. ‘ Ancient Rome and its Neigh- 
bourhood,’ 1896. He received an honorary 
degree from Glasgow Universitj^ in 1883. 

Bum was a distinguished athlete in his 
youth and a good tennis player up 
to middle age ; but for the hat twenty 
years of bis life, though his intelleotum 
interests were unabated, he was an invalid 
confined to a bath-chair. Ho died on 30 April 
1904 and was buried in St. Giles’s cemetery 
at Cambridge. There is a brass to his 
memory in the ante-chapel of Trinity 
College. 

Ho married in 1873 Augusta Sophia 
Prescott, a descendant of Oliver Cromwell; 
he left no issue. 

[Private iufurmation ; personal knowlodge.1 

J. D. D. 

BURN-MURDOCH, JOHN (1862- 
1909), lieutenant-colonel, bom at Edin- 
burgh on 17 June 1852, was eldest son of 
William Bum-Murdoch (1822-1878), M.D. 
Edinburgh, second son of John Bum- 
Murdoch (1793-1862), of Garlincaber, 00 . 
Perth. His mother was Jessie Cecilia, 
daughter of William Mack. The father’s 
younger brother, James M‘Gibbon Bum- 
Murdoch, was father of Colonel John 
Francis Bum-Murdooh, C.B., a distin- 
guished cavalry officer. Educated at the 
Edinburgh Academy, at Nice for a year, 
and afterwards in London, Bum-Muidoch 
entered the royal engineers from Woolwich 
on 2 May 1872. He served in the 
Afghan war of 1878-80, and was present 
in toe engagement of Charasiab on 6 Oct. 
1879 and in toe operations round Kabul 
in December 1879, including toe storming 
of toe Asmai Heights, when he was severely 
wounded while employed in blowing up 
one of toe Afghan forts (Hanna, Second 
Afghan War, iii. 260). He was mentioned 
in despatches, 4 May 1880, and received the 
medal with two oksps. 

Bum-Murdooh took port in toe Egyptiaa 
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war of 1682 mth the continent from Ghnroh of England in 1835 to join the ' Holy 
India under Major-general (Sir) Herbert Catholic Apostolic Church,’ founded by 
Taylor I^cpheison [q. v.]. The engineers Edward Irving [q: yj. To that church his 
were commanded by Sir James Browne, children adhered. Owen’s eldest brother 
known as * Buster Browne ’ (1839-1896), and was Col. Henry Burne, and another brotiier, 
Bum-Murdoch and (Sir) William Gustavus Douglas (d. 1899), was manager of the 
Nicholson were the two field engineers, bank of Bengal. 

Reaching Bombay with his companions Educated at home by his father and at the 
on 6 Aug., Bum-Murdoch aided Browne Royal Military College at Sandhurst, Owen 
in preparing all the requisite material, received a commission in the 20th East 
and arrived at Suez, where they repaired Devonshire regiment (now the Lancashire 
the roads, local canals, and railways, fusiliers) on 15 May 1855. After some 
f^m Tsmftjlift they reached Kassassin on months at the depot at Parkhurst, Isle of 
11 Sept., and were present at the battle of Wight, Burne joined his regiment in the 
Tel-el-Kcbir on the 13th. Immediately Crimea, in charge of a draft of 200 recruits, 
afterwards Bum-Murdoch, with the Indian on 3 April 1856. Peace had just been pro- 
force, pushed on for some thirty miles to claimed in London, and he returned homo 
Zagazig, and took a foremost part in soiz- in July. After a year at Aldershot, he 
ing the railway there, and General Browne embarked with his regiment for India to 
sent a captured train back under Bum- assist in the suppression of the mutiny. On 
Murdoch to help in the 72nd regiment, six the voyage he studied Hindustani to good 
miles off. The brilliant seizure of Zagazig, purpose. 

in wliich pum-Murdoch did useful serviee. On reaching Calcutta in November 1857 
deprived the rebels of command of the the regiment was ordered to Oudh to 
railway and facilitated the eapture of Cairo, clear away the mutineers between Benares 
He was mentioned in dc^spatches and and Lucknow. Owing to his knowledge 
received the medal \iith clasp, fifth class of Hindustani, Burne, who had been ap- 
of the Medjidieh, and Khedive’s star. pointed adjutant of his regiment, was made 
Bum-Murdoch was promoted captain on brigade-major to Brigadier Evelegh, com- 
2 May 1884, major on 6 Aug. 1891, and manding a brigade in the 4th infantry 
lieut.-oolonel on 1 March 1900. Meanwhile division imder Brigadier Franks. His first 
he served in India on the state railways, brash with the rebels was on 19 Feb. 1858 at 
and in 1893 became officer commanding Chunda, where pins were captured. After 
engineer of state railways and subse- some hard fighting his division joined Sir 
quently was chief engineer of the Southern (blin Campbell’s army before Lucknow on 
Mahratta railways. He retired on an 4 March, and established itself in outw'orks 
Indian pension on 28 May 1900. Ho died near the Dilkusha on the outskirts of the 
at Bridge of Leith Cottage, Doune, Perth- city, where it w^as exposed to a heavy fire, 
shire, on 30 Jan. 1909, and was buried in On 11 March Burne performed a feat of 
Old Kilmadoch burial ground. Ho married gallantry, for which he was recommended 
in August 1889 Maud [d. 1893), widow of without result for promotion and the Victoria 
William Forster. Bum-Murdoch loft no Cross. Communication was interrupted 
issue. His wife had by W former husband between the right and left attacks, and 
three sons and a daughter. Burne, who was sent to ascertain the cause, 

[Burke’s Landed Gentry ; Hart’s Army foimd that the Nepalese troops had retired 
List ; Official Army List ; VV. Porter, History ^ their intermediate position, 

of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 1889, ii. which hwi been occupied by the enemy ; 
46, 66 ; J. J. McLeod Innes’s Life and Times after bringing them back to the front as 
of General Sir James BTO^vno, 1905, p. 22 ; best he could, he made in safety a most 
Sir J. F. Maurice, The Campaign of 1882 in perilous return journey. On 14 March, 
Egypt, 1908, p* 105 ; private information.] when Franks's division attacked the 

H. M. V, Kaisar Bagh and Imambara, the keys of 

BURNE, Sib OWEN TUDOR (1837- the enemy’s position, he was brigade- 
1909), major-general, bom at Plymouth on major of the column of attack, and was 
12 April 1837, was eleventh child in a one of the first to get through the gate 
family of nineteen children of the Rev. of the Kaisar Bagh. He was actively en- 
Henry Thomas Burne (1799-1866), M.A., gaged until Lucknow fell on 21 March, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, by his wife Promoted lieutenant on 10 April 1858, 
Knightley Goo^an (1805-1878), daughter bo continued on the staff of Evelegh 6 
of Captain Marriott, royal horse ^ards brigade in the vicinity of Lucknow, aud 
(blue). The father resigned orders in the was busy in clearing the countiy round of 
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rebels in spite of siokness and the hot 
lather. Later Bume re-joined as adjutant 
the 20th regiment* which took part with 
a field force under Sir John Campbell in 
operations in Northern Oudh. He next 
act^ as staff officer to a column under 
Brigadier Holdich in the final operations 
in Oudh under Sir James Hope Grant 
[q. V.] in 1859. Several times mentioned 
ill despatches* he received the medal with 
clasp for Lucknow, and being promoted 
captain on 9 Aug. 1804, was made brevet- 
major fi»r his services in the mutiny (Jan. 
1865). 

Meanwhile Bume’s efficient work as 
adjutant, while his regiment was quartered 
at Goudah, some sixty miles from Lucknow, 
hod greatly impressed Sir Hugh Bose, 
the commander-in-chief in India, who in- 
npocted the regiment on 14 Dec. 1860. In 
the following spring Bose unexpectedly 
.»pr'M Lilted him, in spite of his junior rank, 
mih+ary aocrotary. The choice, though con- 
firmed fr >m home, caused friction between 
the commander-in-chiof there and Bose. 
Ah a result, at the end of 1862 Burne ro- 
Higntxl the post, becoming private secret^ 
to (Sir Hugh. In 1865 Burne went with 
Sir Hugh to England, and when Bose took 
the Irish command, he became one of his 
aidos-de-camp. For his aid in suppressing 
the Fenian conspiracy of 1867 Burne 
received the thanks of government. 

At the end of 1868 he returned to India 
JiH private secretary to Lord Mayo, the 
TKHvIy appointed governor-general. Bume 
not only was the confidential friend and 
companion of the viceroy but was in com- 
plete political accord with his views (see 
Burke’s Letiera on the Indian Admini- 
stration of Lord Mayo, 1872). He was with 
his chief at the Andcunan Islands on 6 Feb. 
1872, when the viceroy was assassinated. 
He remained at Calcutta as private secretary 
to Lord Napier and Ettrick, governor of 
Madras, who temporarily assumed the office 
of viceroy, but left on the arrival of Lord 
Northbrook, the new viceroy, in May 1872, 
when the five secretaries to the government 
of India, home, foreign, public works, 
finance, and commerce, presented him with 
a silver vase accompanied by a warmly 
appreciative letter. On 19 June 1872 Burne 
reported in person to r Queen Victoria at 
Osborne the details of Lord Mayo’s death, 
and was created O.S.I. 

. In August he was appointed to the newly 
instituted post of politioal aide-de-camp to 
the duke of Argyll, secretory of state for 
t^ia. The dutim were to take charge of 
all native embassies and chiefs visiting 


En^nd, and to assist the India office 
geperally on native questions. In the 
summer of 1873 he took part in the enter- 
tainment of the Shah of Persia. In 
April 1874 he became assistant secretary' 
to the political and secret department of 
the In^ office, and l^ing promoted 
lieutenant-colonel on 16 July, he succeeded 
Sir John Kaye [q. v.] as secretary and head 
of the politick and secret department 
in October. In that capacity he was in 
continual personal consultation with the 
marquis of Salisbury, secretary of state, 
on the Central Asian and the Afghanistan 
questions. ^ ^ 

In April 1876 Burne arrived once more in 
India as private secretary for a two years’ 
term to the new viceroy. Lord Lytton [q. v.]. 
To Burne was largely due tlib success of 
the ceremonial proclamation at Delhi of 
Queen Victoria as Empress of India, which 
he described in the * Asiatic Quarterly’ 
(January 1887), but Afghan policy was 
among ^e principal matters which occupied 
his attention. When he left India in the 
lieginning of 1878 Ljrlton wrote to him : 

‘ You have done for me, and been to me, 
all that one man could have done or been.’ 
Created C.I.E. on 1 Jan. 1878, ho returned 
to the India office in February, was pro- 
moted K.C.S.I. ill July 1879, and became 
colonel in the army. In 1880 he ably 
negotiated with the Nawab Nazim of 
Bengal a settlement highly satisfactory to 
the Indian exchequer, and the affairs of 
Maharaja Duleep Singh were placed under 
his supervision. In December 1886 he 
joined the council of India, filling the vice- 
presidency in 1895 and 1896, and retiring 
on 31 Dec. 1896, when he was made G.C.I.E. 
He had been promoted major-general in 
1889. 

Bume had literary aptitude, and from 
1879 was a regular contributor to ‘The 
Times * on Eastern questions and an occa- 
sional contributor to magazines. He wrote 
‘Clyde and Strathnairn^ for the Oxford 
series of ‘ Bulers of India ’ in 1891 ; and an 
autobiography entitlod ‘Memories’ (1907). 
He was a royal commissioner for numer- 
ous international exhibitions, and was 
member of the international congress of 
hygiene and demography (1894). After his 
retirement from the India office he busily 
engaged in philanthropic, mercantile, and 
other public work, acting as chairman of the 
council of the Society of A^ (1896-1897) 
and as member of the advisoiy oommittjb 
of the board of trade (1903). He died afte 
a long illness at his house in Suther- 
land Avenue, Maida Vale, on 3 Feb. 1909. 
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He was buried with military honours at 
Ghristohuroh Prioiy, Hampshire. 

A portrait, paintra by Mrs. Leslie Melville, 
is in the possession of the family. 

X Sir Owen was twice married: (1) on 
20 Nov. 1867, at Dublin, to Evolyne, 
daughter of Francis William Browne, 
fourth Baron Kilmaine ; she died on 
22 April 1878; (2) on 9 Aug. 1883, in 
London, to Lady Agnes Ghwlotte, youngest 
daughter of Douglas, the nineteenth earl of 
Morton, who survived him. By his first wife 
Sir Owen left three sons, two of whom 
joined the army and the other the navy, 
and two daughters. 

[Ka 3 re and MaUeson’s History of the Indian 
Mutiny ; India Office Records ; The Times, 
4, 9, and 10 Feb. 1900 ; Memories by Sir 0. T. 
Bume, 1007 ; Lord Lytton's Correspondence, 
ed. Lady Betty Balfour, 1899.] R. H. V. 

BURNS, DAWSON (1828.1909), tem- 
perance reformer, bom at Southwark on 
22 Jan. 1828, was younger son of Jabez 
Bums, D.D. (1805-1876), baptist minister of 
New Church Street Chapel, Edgware Road, 
for forty-one years, and a popular religious 
writer and temperance advocate from 1836. 
His mother was Jane, daughter of George 
Dawson of Keighley. At twelve Dawson 
Bums took the pledge and addressed the 
young members of Ills lather's congregation 
in Now Church Street. He wrote ‘ A Plea 
for Youths’ Temperanee Societies’ at the 
same ago, held a public discussion soon after, 
and contributed articles to the ‘Weekly 
Temperance Journal ’ and the ‘ National 
Temperance^ Advocate.’ In Feb. 1845 he 
became assistant secretary to the National 
Temperance Society, and a year later joint 
secretary, liesides conducting its monthly 
organ, the ‘Temperance Chronicle.’ He 
was official reporter of the World’s Con- 
vention held in August 1846, in which his 
father took a prominent part. From 
September 1847 to 1850 he studied at the 
Gh)neral Baptist College, then at Leicester, 
becoming pastor of the baptist chapel at 
Salford in September 1851. In 1853 he 
helped Nathaniel Card, a quaker, to found 
in Manchester the Unit^ I&ngdom Alliance 
with a view to influencing the licensing laws. 
He was in London in March 1853 as metro- 
politan superintendent, and was enrolled 
the sixth member on 1 June 1853. 

Resiefing in North London, he worked 
energetically for the cause with pen and 
speech. From March 1856 he wrote a 

^ ^ London Letter ’ for the ‘ Alliance News ’ 
(weekly) and constantly published books 
and pamphlets. He was made an hon. 
M.A. of &tes College, Maine, U.S.A., in 


1869 and afterwards D.D. He edited 
‘Graham’s Annual Temperance Guide* 
from 1867 to 1876. At his father’s death 
in 1876 he took over the pastorate of 
Now Church Street Chapel, where he had 
lately assisted, but resigned it in 1881, 
to devote himself wholly to temperance 
work. 

He represented the Baptist New Con- 
nexion at the centennial conference in 
America in 1880, acted as secretary to the 
Temperance Hospital opened in 1881, and 
was president of the Association of General 
Baptists held at Norwich in the same year. 
He was active in promoting temperance 
legislation, holding that the law should 
protect the public and not the liquor trade. 
Ill a series of annual letters to ‘ The Times’ 
(1886-1909), on the ‘ National Drink Bill,* 
he showed a notable grasp of facts and 
statistics. Bums was a director of the 
Liberator Building Society, which his 
brother-in-law, Jabez Balfour, founded in 
1868 and of wdiich Balfour was chairman. 
Owing to disapproval of the increase of 
directors’ fees. Bums resigned before the 
society’s failure in October 1892. Subse- 
quently Balfour and other directors were 
convicted of fraud and sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment. 

Bums died at Battersea on 22 Aug. 1909, 
and was buried at Paddington. On 22 Dec. 
1853 he married Cecile, only daughter of 
James and Clara Lucas Balfour [q. v.]. 
His wife died at Battersea on 27 March 1897 ; 
of his five sons and a daughter, only two 
sons survived him. Bums wrote memoirs 
ol his wife and of his third son, Edward 
Spenser Bttbns (1861-1885), who died on 
1 March 1885 at Leopoldville, Stanley Pool, 
on the Lower Congo, after performing much 
valuable exploring work for the Inter- 
national African Association in the Congo 
district, opening up a new route towards 
the Niadi river, and construoting charts 
(sec McTnoriala, privately printed 1886; 
Stanley’s Congo Free State, 1885, vol. ii* 
212, 226, 272, 274). 

Among Burns’s numerous publications 
are : 1. ‘ Mormonism Exposed,’ 1863. 

2. ‘ Scripture Light on Intoxicating 
Liquors,’ 1869. 3. ‘ The Temperance Dic- 
tionary,* Nos. 1-34, 1861. 4. (with F. F-. 
Lees) ‘ The Temperance Bible Commentary, 
1868; other editions, 1872, 1876, 1880, 1894. 

5. * Statistics of the Liquor Traffic,’ 1872. 

6. ‘Temperance Ballads,’ 1884, 7. ‘Local 

Option,* 1886, 3rd ^t. 1896; new 

standard edit. 1909. 7. ‘ Temperance His- 
tory,’ 2 vols. 1889-91. 8. ‘ The Bible and 
Temperance Reform : the Lees and^ap®^ 
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Memorial Lecture,’ 190«. 9. ‘Oountry 

Walks and Temperanoe Talks/ 1901. 

[Burns’s Temperance Dictionary, 1861 ; 
biographical sketch affixed to Temperance 
Ballads, 1884 ; Graham’s Temperanoe Guide, 
1877, pp' 83-5 (with portrait); works above 
cit^* ; The Times, 23 and 27 Aug. 1909.] 

C. F. S. 

burroughs [afterwards Tbaill- 
Bubboughs], Sib FRFDFRICK. WHjLIAM 
(1831-1905), lieutenant-general, bom on 
1 Feb. 1831, was eldest of the seven chil- 
dreii of Jdajor-goneral Frederick William 
Burroughs (d. 1879), of the Bengal army, 
ills grandfather, Sir William Burroughs of 
Gislle Bagshaw, oo. Cavan, was advocate- 
g( iieral of Bengal under Marquis GornwaUis. 
His mother, Candine (d. 1863), only daugh- 
tei of Captain Charles Adolphus Marie de 
iVvron, of the Bengal light cavalry, was 
(Tr.iTid -daughter of Chevalier Charles Adrien 
vl< ' 1 • »n, who was killed in a duel in Paris 
in rr* hy the Comte de la Marok. 

Alter education at Kensington grammar 
school, at Blackheath proprietary schoed, 
and in Switzerland, Burroughs was 
gazetii^d ensign in the 93rd highlanders 
on 31 March 1848. Promoted lieutenant 
on 23rd Sept. 1851, he became captaiife«| 
on 16 Nov, 1854 and major on 20 July 
185S On his twenty -first birthday 
(I Keb. 1852) Burroughs succeeded to 
the Scottish estates of his grand-uncle, 
George William Traill, of Viera, Orkney, 
and assumed the surname of Traill- 
Burroughfl. He served with tho 93rd 
lugliidjiders under Sir Colin Campbell 
(atierviards Lord Clyde) [q. v.] throughout 
the Cjiinean war of 1854-5, and was 
present at the battle of the Alma and at 
Bdlaklava, when he commanded the left 
et‘iitr(* eoiupany of Ids regiment, on which 
hinglake bestowed the name of * the tldn 
y*d Lno ’ (Kinqlake, Invasion of (he | 
^ v. 80). Burroughs took part in I 
t he expedition to Kertch and Yenikhale, ' 
the siege and fall of Sovastopol, and assaults I 
18 June and 8 Sept. He was aw'arded i 
lus services the medal with three 
the Turkish medal, and the fifth 1 
< dss of the order of the Mcdjidieh. During 
le Indian Mutiny of 1857-8 Burroughs was 
Kagt‘d again under Lord Clyde in the 
gilt Dig that preceded relief of Luck- 
storming of the Socunderabagh 
n?. ""I Najaf. He was tho fiSt 

and breach at tho Socunderabagh, 

dozen men overpowered the 
rtf.*, For this service, in which he 

DiomT j f slight wound, he was reoom- 
Gd for, but was not awarded, the 
LXVIL— SUP. II. 


Victoria Cross. For his subsequent con- 
duct at the battle of Cawnpore on 6 Deo., 
and the pursuit to Serai Ghat at the 
action of Khodagunge, the storming of the 
Begum Kotee and the siege and capture 
of Luoknow, Burroughs was mentioned in 
dospatohes, and received a brevet majority 
(29 July 1858) and the medal with two 
olasps. The wounds he received during 
the mutiny campaign disabled him for two 
years, ana it was not till 1860 that he 
rejoined his regiment. In 1862 ho succeeded 
to the temporary command of the 93rd 
highlanders, which had lost two command- 
ing officers owing to an outbreak of cholera. 

He accompanied the Eusoizai field 
force, under Sir Neville Chamberlain 
[q. V. Suppl. 11], in tho campaign against 
the Hindustani fanatics and other tribes an 
the North-west frontier in December 1863, 
and commanded the 93rd highlanders in 
tho action at Ambcla. He was mentioned 
in despatches (Load, Qaz. 19 March 1864) 
and reoeived the medal with clasp. 

Promoted lieutenant-oolonel on 10 Aug. 
1864, he became full colonel on 10 Aug. 1869. 
Retiring from the command of tho 93rd 
highlanders in 1873, he was promoted 
major-general on 16 March 1880 and lieu- 
tenant-general on 1 July 1881. In 1904 
he was transferi’ed from tho colonelcy of 
the Royal Wnrwicksliirc regiment, wliich 
he had held since 1897, to that of the 
Argyll and Sutherland highlanders. He 
was appointed C.B. on 24 May 1873 and 
K.C.B. in 1904. He died in iiondon on 
9 April 1905 and was buried at Brompton. 
His seat was Trumland House, Island of 
Rousay, Orkney, and he was vice-lieutenant 
of Orkney and Shetland. On 4 June 1870 he 
married Eliza D’Oyly, youngest daughter 
of Colonel William Geddes, C.B., Bengal 
horse artillery, J.P. and D.L. of Midlothian 
(d. 1879), by Emma, dauglitei of Edward 
D’Oyly, of Zion Hill. Yorkshire ; he had no 
issue. 

[The Thin Rtnl Linoj the regimental paper 
of 93rd Sutherland Highlanders, May 1906 ; 
Kayo and Malleson, History of the Indian 
Mutiny, 1889 iv. 129 ; W. H. Paget, A Record 
of the Expeditions against tho North-West 
Frontier Tribes, revised by A. II. Mason, 1884, 
160 ; P. Groves, History of the 93rd Sutherland 
Highlanders, 1895; W. Munro,IU'mimscencesof 
Service with the 93rd Sutheiland Highlanders, 
1883; Burkes Landed Gentry; Walford’s 
County Families; Hart’s Army. List and 
Official Arrav List,] H. M. V. 

BURROWS, MONTAGU (1819-1906), 
Chichele professor of modem history at 
Oxford, bom at Hadley, Middlesex, on 
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27 Oot. 18197 was tihizd boh of lieutenant* 
general JContagu Bunowa (177&-’1848), by 
hia wife Maxy .fime Pafiord, ddest dau^^hter 
of Joseph Laroom, captain B.N., and sister 
of Sir Thomaa iiskew Larcom [q. v.]. 
Amoxmt the five other sons were the 
Bev. H. W. Burrows, canon of Rochester, 
and Major-general A. G. Burrows. 
gxandfather, John Burrows (1733-17^), 
the pluralist incumbent of the livings of 
Hadley in Middlesex, St. Clement Banes 
in London, and Christ Church m South- 
wark, preached to Br. Johnson at St. 
Clement Banes and stood high in the 
estimation of literary ladies, including 
Hannah More and Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu ; 
the latter, ui intimate friend, stood god- 
mother to nis eldest son, Montagu, father 
of the Chichele professor. 

The younger Montagu entered the Royal 
Naval College as a cadet in August 1832. 
Two years later, in October 1834, at the 
age of dLteen he joined the Andromache as 
a midshipman and passed throi^h the 
college as a mate in 1842. Buring his period 
of active service (1834-46) on this and 
other ships he was present at one engage- 
ment of importance, the bombardment of 
Acre, in November 1840, which brought 
Mehemet Ali, the rebellious Pasha of Egypt, 
to terms. Eor this he received the English 
and Turkish medals and clasp. For the 
rest of his time at sea he was engaged 
under (Sir) Henry Buoie Chads [q. v.J in 
BupproBsing piracy in the Straits Settle- 
ments and slavers on the west coast of 
Africa: 

In November 1846 he was appomted 
guxmery heutenaut on the trouiing-ship 
Excellent, and in 1852 he became com- 
mander. Immediately on his promotion 
he resolved to study at Oxford, till he 
should be called to active service. He had 
married in 1849, and early in 1853 entered 
Magdalen Hail, one ol the few societies 
that then admitted married men. Rapidly 
dng responsions and pass moderauons, 
> was left undisturbed by the Crimean war, 
for owing to a mistake his acceptance 
of a post, which had been offered him , 
came too late. In Miohaebnas teem, 1856, 
he was placed in the first class of litersa 
humaniores, and after little more than 
four months’ further reading took a first 
class in the newly created honour school of 
law and modern history (Easter term, 
1857). Of the professors’ lectures in his 
undergraduate days Burrows spoke with 
praise, more especially of those of Mansel 
for logio and classical philosophy, Rawlin- 
Bon for ancient history, Wall tor logio, 


Wilson for modem philosophy. The college 
tutors proved in his opinion incompetent, 
and he mainly depended on private tuitibn. 

After graduating, Burrows engaged with 
much success in private teaching, mainly in 
law and modem history. In 18^ he pub- 
lished ‘ Pass and Glass,’ a useful handbook 
to all the Oxford schools (3id edit. 1866). 
In 1662 he became a retir^ post-captain, 
and gave up the navy. His shortsighted- 
ness and slight deafness would have seri- 
ously interfered with his efiectiveness as a 
captain of a ship. 

At Oxford he attached himself to the 
party of moderate churchmen and political 
conservatives, and was always active in both 
church and political affairs. He contributed 
to the * Guardian ’ till that paper adopted 
views too high for him in ohuroh matters 
and too liberal in politics. Afterwards he 
started new papers to enforce his' views, 
the ‘Church and State Review* in 1861 
and the ‘Churchman’ in 1866, both of 
which soon failed. Ho was an original 
member of the English Church Union, 
acting as chairman of the Oxford branch 
till 1866, when its ‘ ritualistic ’ tendencies 
led him to retire ; he was secretary to the 
Oxford branch of the Universities* Mission 
to Central Africa on its foundation in 
1859, and acted as joint secret^ of the 
Church Congress, which held its second 
meeting at Oxford in 1862. He materially 
assisted in the building, during the same 
year, of SS. Philip and James’ ohuroh in 
North Oxford. Later he actively fought 
the cause of church denomination^ schouK 
in Oxford, was for many years president 
of the Church Schools Managers and 
Teachers Association, and had much to do 
with the establishment of the Oxford 
diocesan conference. He was a member 
of the committee which founded Keble 
College in 1870. 

Meanwhile in 1862 Burrows was elected 
to the Chichele professorship of modern 
history, which had been founded by tbe 
royal commission of 1852. His election 
was a surprise to himself and others. 
Stubbs, Freeman, and Froude, oil three 
destined eventually to hold tne chair of 
Togiua professor of modern history, and 
Pearson, the author of a ‘History of 
Medieval England,’ were among the candi- 
dates. Three of the five electors were 
liberalB. But his candidature was wanniy 
supported by Samuel Wilberforoe, bishop 01 
Oxford, and apparently by Gladstone, wno 
was still burgess for the University ^ 
Oxford. The school of law and mode^ 
history was new ; none of the other more 




formidable oandidatee had had any expeci* 
enoe of teaobing, and BunoWa rotation 
as a teacher and as the author of ‘ Paaa 
and Glass * carried weight. Thus, probablv 
for the fiiBt time in the annaJs of Oxford, 
a naval dfioer sat in a profesaorial choir. 
Three years later Burrows was eleoted a 
fellow of All Souls College. As professor, 

bui^e attendance of undei^raiZu^isl^e- 
what fell off as' college lectures improved 
and the exigencies of the examination 
system increaied. 

Burrows published several courses of 
lectures, contributed to the ‘Quarterly,’ 
and made some reputation as an historic 
vditer. Of his bcoks the most important 
were: ‘ The Worthies of All Souls * (1874) ; 
'The Cinque Ports’ (1888 ; 4th edit. 
1895); arm 'The History of the Brocas 
Family of Beaurepaire axul Roche Court ’ 
UHSd), with which his wife’s family was 
connected. In writing the last work he 
studied the Gascon rolls, and was created 
Officier de Tinstruction publique by the 
French government for the help he gave in 
inducing the English government to co- 
operate with them in publishing these rolls 
in 1885. Meanwhile, he examined in tUff 
Bcliool of law and modem history in 1B67~8, { 
and was chairman of the modem history 
board from January 1889 to March 1893. 
In earlier years he had served on the 
Oxford extension committee which led to 
the foundation of the society of non- 
roilegiate students in 1868. Owing to 
increasing deafness he transferred his pro- 
fessorial work to a deputy in the summer 
of 1900, but took as active an interest as 
ever in umversity, college, and city affairs 
until Ins death at Oxfoid on 10 July 1905. 
Burrows married on 13 Septemb^ 1849 
Mary Anna (d. 3 June 1906), tnird daughter 
James Whalley Smythe Gardiner, 
thud baronet, of Roche Court, Eareham, 
a descendant of the Brocas family. Of six 
children^ three sons survived hmi. His 
eldest son, Edward Henry Burrows, bom in 
1851, was inspector of schools until ^ death 

1910. A pastel by Miss Nelly Eriohsen 
^ m the possession of his son, Mr. S. M. 
Bviriows, at 9 Norham Gardens, Oxford. 

Besides the works mention^ Burrows 
published : 1. ‘The RelationB oi Church 
and State, historioaUy considered,’ 1866. 

Memoir of Admiral Sir Henry Ducie 
K.C.B.,’ 1869. 3. ‘Constitutional 
ftogress,* 1869 ;2iid edit. 1872. 4.‘Parlia- 
the Church of England,’ 1875. 
^ Imperial England,’ 1880. 6. ‘ Wiolif s 
«ace in History,’ 1882 ; 2Dd edit. 1§84. 


7. ‘The life of Lord Hawke,’ 1888: Medit 
1904. 8. * Commentaiiee on the History of 
Great Britain,’ 1898. 9. ‘History of the 
Foreum Policy of Great Britain,’ 1895. 
10. ‘TheHistoryof the Family of Burrows 
of Sydenham aim Long Crendon ’ (printed 
for private circulation), 1877. 11. ‘The 
FqnuheB of Larcom, Hollis, and McKinley,* 
1888. He edited vols. ii. and iii. of * Collec- 
tanea’ (Oxford Historical Society), 1890, 
1896; and wrote a few articles for this 
Dictionary* He was English correspondent 
of the ‘American Churchman,’ the organ 
of the American episcopal church. 

[Histoiy of the Family of ’Burrows, by * 
Montagu Burrows, printed for private oir- 
oulation; the Autobiography of Montagu 
Burrows, edited by his son, 8.f4. Burrows, 
1908; personal knowledge.] A. H. J. 

BURTON, first Lobd. [See Bass, Sib 
Michael Abthub (1837-1909).] 

BUSHELL, STEPHEN WOOTTON 
(1844-1908), physician and Chinese nrohm- 
ologist, bom at his father’s house on 
28 July 1844, was third son of William 
Bushell of the Moat, Ash-next-Sandwich, 
Kent, by his wife Sarah Francis Wootton. 
After education at Tunbridge Wells school * 
and Grange Court, Chigwell, he studied 
medicine at Guy’s Hospital, and in 1866 
graduated as M.B. of the University o| 
London, where he won a scholarsMp and 
the gold medal in organic ohmnistiy in 

1864, a scholarship in biology and first-olara 
honours in geology and palmontology in^ 

1865, and first-class honours m medicine 
and gold medal in forensic medicine in 1866. 
Appointed house surgeon at Guy’s Hospital 
in 1866, and resident medical ofiicei to 
Bethlehem Royal Hospital in 1867, he in 
1868 went out to Pekmg to fill the post 
of physician to the British legation there. 
He retired owmg to ill-licalth in 1900. The 
services which he rendered to the Tsungli 
Yemen and other Chinese government 
departments received formal acknowledge- 
ment in 1894. In 1897 he was created 
C.M.G. On returning to England he 
devoted himself to the study of Cbineie 
art and arohseology. He died on 19 Sept* 
1908 at his residence, Eavensholt, Harrow- 
on-the-Hill. He mamed in 1874 Florence, 
daughter of Dr. R. N. B. Mathews, of 
Biokley, Kent, and left one son. 

Bushell won general recognition m the 
highest authority in his day on Ghmm 
ceramics. He brought to bedr upon the 
Bubieot scientific training and praoUoal 
oonnoisseurship as well as an adeqwto 
knowledge of the Chinese language, which 
enabled W to study, and in many cases to 
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publish in translation, the best Chinese 
works on the arts and handiorafts. He 
himself formed extensive oolioctions of 
Chinese porcelain, pottery, coins and books, 
and was a frequent contributor to the 
journals of the Royal Asiatic Society and 
of the Royal Numismatic Society, of wliich 
he joined the councils. Ho was also a 
corresponding member of the Zoological 
and Numismatic Societies of Vienna. 

His chief works are : 1. ‘ Oriental 

Ceramic Art,’ being a description of the 
W. T. Walters collection in Baltimore, 
published in ten richly illustrated volumes 
in 1897, followed by a separate edition of 
the text in 1899 ; though this work might 
be supplemented in regard to the earlier 
wares, it lemalns the classic on Chinese 
wares of the Ming and Ching dynasties. 
2. ‘Chinese Art’ (Victoria and Albert 
Museum Handbook), 1904, 2 vols., dealing 
briefly with all branches of Chinese art ; 
a valuable work, and full of information, 
though necessarily summary in its treat- 
ment of controversial points. 3. ‘Porce- 
lain of Different Dynasties,’ 1908, a repro- 
duction with translation of a sixteenth- 
century (Chinese collector’s album with 
colour^ ’ illustrations ; the original by 
Hsisng ,Vuan-p‘ien, was unfortunately de- 
str ^ d' by lire in 1887, and the illustra- 
tions in Dr. Bushell’s publication are taken 
from a copy of the original and are conse- 
quently of uncertain value; of the text, 
which is of great interest, a translation 
had been previously published by Bushell 
in ‘ Chinese Porcelain before the Present 
Dynasty’ in the ‘Journal of the Peking 
Oriental Society’ in 1886. 4. ‘Chinese 

Pottery and Porcelain, being a translation 
of the T‘ao Shuo,’ prepared in 1891, and 
published posthumously in 1910, an ex- 
tremely valuable work, ranking with (and 
in many points above) Stanislas Julien’s 
translation of the ‘ Ching-te-ehAn T‘ao 
Lu’ (1856). The ‘T*ao Shuo’ itself ranks 
higher as a Chinese work on porcelain than 
the ‘ T‘ao Lu,’ and Bushell’s translation, 
though not as precise as JuUen’s, is made 
with a practical knowledge of thb subject 
which Julien did not possess. 5. ‘Jade 
in China’ (1906), an illustrated work on 
the Bishop collection, including translations 
of the ‘ Yii Shuo ’ (discussion of Jade) by 
T‘ang Jung-tso, and of the ‘ Yii tso t‘ou * 
(illustrationB of the manufacture of jade) 
by Li Shih-chu‘an. 

Bushell also edited Cosmo Monkhouse’s 
book on ‘ Chinese Porcelain ’ in 1901 ; and 
with W. M. LaiTan prepared the oatedogue 
of the Morgan collection of Chinese porcelain 


in the Metropolitan Museum, New Yc^rk 
(1907). 

[Royal Asiatic Soc. Journal, 1909, p. 239; 
Who’s Who, 1908 ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private 
information.] “ R. L. H. 

BUSK, RACHEL HARRIETTE {1831* 
1907), writer on folk-lore, bom in 1831, 
in London, was the youngest of five 
daughters of Hans Busk the elder [q. v.] 
by his wife Maria, daughter of Joseph 
Green. An elder sister was Mrs. Julia 
(Pitt) Byrne [q. v.], and Hans Busk the 
younger [q. v.] was^the elder of her two 
brothers. Miss Busk was well educated 
by her father, and from an early age she 
spent much time in foreign travel, becoming 
an excellent linguist. Brought up as a 
protestant, she joined the Roman catholic 
church in 1858, and her example was fol- 
lowed subsequently by her four sisters 
and younger brother. She lived much at 
Rome from 1862 onwards, and gained an 
intimate knowledge of tlie city and of 
society there in days of papal independ- 
ence. Her wide S 3 nnpathies gave her a 
wide circle of friends, among them Cardinal 
Giacchino Pecci, afterwards Pope Leo XIII 
(in 1878). In 1867 and 1868 she con- 
tributed a scries of letters to the 
‘ Westminster Gazette ’ (a weekly Roman 
catholic paper that ran from February 
1859 till April 1879) on Roman politics 
and society, some of which wore re- 
printed in 1870 in a volume entitled 
‘ Contemporary Annals of Romo, Notes 
Political, Archaeological and Social, with 
a Preface by Monsignor CapoL’ Travelling 
in outlying parts of Italy, S{^in, and 
Austria, Miss Busk specially interested 
herself in folk-lore, collecting thousands of 
folk-tales and songs by word of mouth 
from the people. She published anony- 
mously ‘ Patrafias or Spanish Stories 
(1870) ; * Household Stories from the Land 
of Hofer, or Popular Myths of Tirol 
(1871); and ‘Sagas from the Far Ea«jt: 
Kalmouk and Mongol Tales ’ (1873). Under 
her own name she issued * The Folk-l(»re of 
Rome ’ (1874) ; ‘ The VaUeys of Tirol ’ (1874) ; 
and ‘The Folk-Songs of Italy’ (1887): a 
w'cll-cdited selection, giving a specimen 
from each province with a 
translation and notes. In 1898 she 
and published in 2 vols. her sister 
Pitt Byrne’s ‘ Social Hours with Celebnties* 
She died at Members’ Mansions, 
minster, on I March 1907, and was buneci m 
the family vault at Front, near Tunbnoge 

Wells. 

[The Times, 8 March 1907; Brit. Mns. 
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butcher, SAMUEL HENRY (1860- 
1910), soholAr and man of letters, was bom 
* in Dublin on 16 April 1850. father, 
Samuel Butcher [q. v.], was then professor 
of ecclesiastical history in liinity College. 
Hib mother was Mary Leahy, a member of 
a Kerry family. His early years were spent 
111 Dublin, or at Ballymoney, co. Cork, 
where Ills father held a college living, and 
after 1866, when his father became bishop 
of Meath, at Ardbraecan, near Navan. 
His only brother, John George (b. 1853), 
IS now* a K.C. and M.P. for the city of 
Yoik. His eldest sister, Elizabeth, beeame 
Lady Mont eagle' {d, 1903). He had three 
\ounger sisters — Mary Frances (Mrs. G. W. 
Vrothcro). Augusta (Mrs. Charles Crawley, 
(/ 1899), and Eleanor, who died unmarried 
.u 1894 Butelu'r was educated at home 
til! lh< age ot fourteen, when he went to 
V ' 1 1 hoi oiigli. His progress was rapid. In 
• t ho won a senior seholarship. Ho also 
cainKl oft many prizes for Latin and 
Grtok composition, and ultimately became 
B(mor protect. In later life he often 
acknowledged the debt he owed to the 
tcaclimg of George Granville Bradley 
|<l V. Suppl. IJ], then headmaster. He also 
hliowc'd keenness in games, was a Mr 
(lick^lei, and became captain of football, 
b' 1899 he won an open scholarship for 
ekls‘^lCH at Tnnity College, Cambridge, and 
Ixgan residence at the university in the 
autumn of that year. His undergraduate 
lauer at Cambridge was one of unbroken 
suKess. In 1870 he won the Bell scbolar- 
slup, in 1871 the Waddington scholarship, 
m 1871 and 1872 the Powis medal. In 
1873 he graduated as senior classic, and 
Was awarded a chancellor's medal. As an 
umK rgraduate ho was the centre of a 
bnlliant group of friends, and a member 
ot the select society known as ‘The 
'P'lstles.* In 1874 he was elected to a 
IClowship at Trinity. 

Nhortly after taking his degree he accepted 
trom Dr. Hornby the offer of an assistant- 
mastership at Eton, and remained there 
+ r? (187J-4). Ho then returned 

to Lambridgo, and took up the post of 
‘<*tnrep in classics at his own college, 
lore he might have remained, but for 
IS engagement in 1876 to Rm, youngest 
aimghtor of Archbishop Trench' [q. v.]. 
Ti , . ^**tsting statutes, a fellowslup 

l)r In this .dilemma 

Onii then Master of University 

at offered him a tutorship 

‘ ^ tenure of which a 

fellowship wa«i attached. He 
^^t‘refore migrated to Oxford, and in 1876 


married. At Oxford his teaching rapidly 
m^e its mark. His scholarship, at once 
brilliant and solid, his enthusiasm for the 
classioB, his interest in the matter as well 
as the language of his authors, made his 
lectures both attractive and profitable. 
Among his pupils were J. W. Mackail, 
(Sir) Cecil Spring-Rio(% and other men who 
later won distinction in various lines, and 
to whom he was a fnend as well as a teacher. 
A university commission was appointed 
in 1877. and Butcher gained an acquaint- 
ance with academical problems which w^as 
liighly uFK'ful to biiti in later years. Li 
the promotion of female education he 
showed an acdive inten'st, and he was 
honorary sc'crclary to the council of the 
association for the higher education of 
women at Oxford (1879-82). He also 
began to distinguish lumsclf as an author. 
In 1879 he published, with Mr. Andrew 
Lang, a translation ot the ‘ Odyssey,’ which 
W'OB at once rc'cognised as the most suc- 
oessfui prosf' repioduction of tho original 
that had yet appeared. It combines great 
literary charm with delicate feeling for the 
subtleties of Greek ; it is correct without 
being slavish ; and has just enough archaic 
flavour, without an affectation of archaism. 
In tho same year Butcher published an 
admirable* little book on Demosthenes, wliich 
gives, in brief compass, the political oon- 
ditions of the day and the peculiar methods 
and excellences of the orator’s rhetoric. 

These works, and his growing reputation 
as a scholar and a teacher, procured for 
him, in 1882, his appointment to tho chair 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 
rendered vacant by the retirement of Pro- 
fessor Blackic [q. v. Siippl. I]. He met at 
first some opposition os a southerner ; but 
the charm of liis chaiacter and the ability 
of his teaching soon overcame all obstaoles. 
Popular among his students, with whom 
ho was on much more intimate terms than 
is usual in Scottish universities, he speedily 
gained a leading rank in the senatus. In 
1889 the Scottish universities bill became 
law; and a royal commission was nomi- 
nated to draw up new statutes^ and reform 
the whole academical system in Scotland. 
The chairman of tho commission was Lord 
Kinnear ; and Butcher was chosen to 
represent tho professorial My. The 
work of the commission, which was an 
executive and not merely (os usual) an 
advisory body, was peculiarly difficult and 
onerous, for two reasons. In the first 
place, tho duty of the commissioners wtm 
to draw up for all the four Scottish uni- 
versities not only statutes but ordinances 
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or regalationB. In the second place, the In 1902 Mrs. Btttohw died aftw a brief 
oonstitutionB of the four universiticB had illness. This event loosened the ties which 
to be harmonised and, so far as possible, bound hiih to E(^burgh; and, having* 
made identical. This laborious task lasted held his prof^sorslup lon^ enough to earn 
nearly eleven years, during which the a pension, he resigned the following 
oommission held 251 meetings. Its general year. At a farewell dinner in January 1904 
report was not issued until April 1900 Mr. Arthur Balfour presided, and many 
It was generally recognised by the com- speeches, made by distinguished persons, 
missioners and by the academical body testified to the esteem and affection which 
that Butcher’s wide experience and varied he had won. He removed to London, taking 
culture, his industry, tact, and temper, a house (No. 6) in Tavistock Square, where 
were of the greatest value in determining he passed the remainder of his life. In 1904 
the principles and working out the multi he accepted an invitation to lecture at 
tudinous details of a beneficent and far- Harvard University and elsewhere in the 
reaching reform. United States. Some of his addresses he 

Meanwhile Butcher not only continued to subsequently published in a volume ensiled 
discharge his professorial duties with energy ‘ Harvard L^tures on Greek Subjects ’ 
and success but took an active part m (1904), a sort of sequel to ' Some Aspects of 
Edinburgh society ; and his house, graced the Greek Genius.’ Such leisure for literary 
by the social gifts and conversational work as Butcher Enibaequently enjoyed he 
powers of his wife, became a brilliant spent on a critical edition of the spoecheB 
social centre. Among his closest friends of Demosthenes, two volumes of which 
were Professor and* Mrs. W. Sellar (cf. were published (1903, 1907), and in correct- 
Mbs. Sjeixar’s Recollections, pcissim). In ing and improving successive editions of the 
1891 Butcher published a volume of essays ‘ Poetics.* 

and addresses, entitled * Some Aspects of Before leaving Edinburgh he bad been 
the Greek Genius,* mostly written or nominated a member of the Royal Com- 
delivcred during his residence in Edin- mission on University Educai ion in Ireland 
burgh. These essays set forth, lucidly and (1901), of which Lord Robertson was 
attractively, the nature of the Greek mind, chairman. In its discussions Butcher look 
in some of its moat striking and im- a prominent part. Believing in the justice 
portant aspects. From the point of of the catholic demands, ho aimed at 
view of scholarship, the most notable satisfying the catholic authorities, without 
essav in the volume is that which analyses infringing the independence of Trinilv 
Aristf)tle’8 conception of fine art and College. He therefore aided the chairman 
poetry. This essay was the germ out of in excluding that foundation from the 
which grew Butcher’s most im])ortant discussion, while doing his utmost to elicit 
work, ‘ Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and the exact views of catholic witnesses as to 
Pino Art* (1805). It contains a critical the extent of ecclesiastical control which 
text and translation of the ‘ Poetics,’ ' they considered advisable. He also endca- 
with a commentary which analyses and voured to secure the attendance of the 
judges Aristotle’s views on poetry and students of Maynooth in the new university. 

art, in the light of modem philosophy When, in 1903, the report appeared, it was 
and achievement. found to be accompanied by eight ‘ ^erva- 

It was during his residence in Edinburgh tions ’ : and the chairman mmself dissenteu 
that Butcher was first drawn into active from the scheme. The report, therefore, 
connection with politics. The question of produced no result. , 

home rule became pressing, and he threw Another royal oommission was 
himself with decision and energy into the to deal with the same subject in June 190o. 
conflict. A ipan of liberal views but strong Sir Edward Fry was chairman. Butcher 
conservative instincts, he at once took a was the only person who served on both this 
leading share in organising the unionist and the former commission* This time, 
party in Edinburgh. Six years later. Trinity College was expressly included w 
when, with Gladstone’s return to power the purview of the commissioners, and iw 
in 1892, the danger of home rule re- financial and other conditions were carefuuy 

appeared, he actively promoted the elec- examined ; but in their report 

tion of his friend Lord Wolmer (now second 1907) the commissioners declared that, m 

earl of Selbomo) for West Edinburgh, their opinion, it was impossible to matotna 

In these contests ho first showed his capacity foundation available for the higher ] 
for politics, and at once tested and improved tion of catholics. They therefore 
his powers of speech. mended the establishment in Dublm ot » 
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separate college. When Mr. Birrell’e bill 
for the creation of a new Tinivereity was 
introduced in parliament (31 March 1908), 
Butcher opposed the granting of indefinite 
powers of affiliation to the senate, but in 
vain. Although the scheme differed in 
many ways from what he desired, he 
accepted a place in the senate of the new | 
university, and thenceforward took an 
active part in its proceedings. 

In 190(1, on the death of his oldr friend I 
Sir Richard Jebb v. Suppl. 11], 

Butcher* was chosen in his place to repre- 
sent the University of Cambridge in 
])arlianiont. His first speech was made 
on the Irish university bill, and produced 
0 marked effoot. It was an impassioned 
appeal to substitute for the existing royal 
iiTiuersitva real teaching university where 
the eatholic Irish layman could obtain 
« dueation he desir^. Ho spoke in the 
. 1 . . it Commons comparatively seldom, 
uik' I IT! fine J himself chiefly to educa- 
tional ana liish questions ; but he always 
displayed mastery of his subject, and 
the (de^Mnc'c and lucidity of his language, 
his clear voice and conciliatory manner, 
eojuhined with deep feeling and evident 
siTKciity of purpose, gained him a notabW 
jx silion 

In other directions also the last years of 
Ills life were full of activity. In 1903 he had 
b(‘on one of the principal founders of the 
English Classical ^sociation. Ho acted as 
chairman of its council from that date on- 
v\ar(jM, nnd a«» president in 1907. He was 
spciiilly iiifetnimental in bringing about, 
llimucrh the agency of the association, a 
lefoiiti in the pronunciation of Latin which 


IS now generally accepted in this country. 
Of the Irish Classical Association he was 
also the first president. He was a promi- 
nent member of the Hellenic Society and 
of flic committee for the British school 
at Athens. Ho opposed the abolition of 
compulsory Greek at the older universities, 
jmt was willing to mako certain ooncessiom 
in favour of students specialising in othei 
jnbjwts. When the British Academy was 
tounded in 1902 he was one of its original 
meinbers^ and became its president in 1909, 
*? appointed a trustee oi 

no hntish Museum, and six mon^s later he- 
I me a member of the standing committei 
educational questions and appointmenl 


' continually consultf^d, genera 
being placed in his judgment 
receive! 
universities o 

Olutilr * Andrews, Edinburgh 

^^Hsgow, Manchester, and Harvard. H 


was a corresponding member of the Ameri- 
can Academy. He received from the 
King of Greece, in 1910, the Order of the 
Redeemer. He was an honorary fellow 
both of University College, Oxford, and of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The multifarious labours in w^hich he was 
engaged told eventually upon hi'^ health. 
Although naturally somewhat delicate in 
constitution, ho generally bore all the 
appearance of a healthy man. He spent 
the smiimor vacation of 1010 at Bancs- 
fort, near Killamey, on a lit lie property 
inherited from his father, where he loved 

syiencl Iiis holidn y amonp hw own people. . 
His last })uMie appearance was at the 
dinner in celebration of the eompletion of 
the eleventh edition of the * Epoyclopaedia 
Britanniea’ on 21 Oct. 1910. Shortly after- 
wards he had an attack of internal liaemor- 
rhago, which led to suffusion of blood on 
the brain. He died without issue in a 
nursing home in London on 29 Deo. 1910, 
and was buried in the Dean cemetery, 
Edinburgh, by the side of his wife. 

Of middle height, well but rather slightly 
built, Butcher was remarkably handsome. 
His eyes were large, of a deep brown, and very 
brilliant. His hair was black a nd abundant, 
slightly grizzled tow^ards the end of* his life. 
His conversation was fluent, vivacious and * 
energefic, but playful as well as vigorous, 
argumentative on occasion, but never 
overbearing. Generous to others, he was 
capable of fiery indignation against public 
or private wrongs. Withal he hod a strong 
sense of humour, delighting especially in the 
sometimes unconscious wit of his country- 
men. His character, like his descent, was 
a happy blend of what is best in the two, 
nations to which ho belonged — of Irish 
charm, vivacity, and eloquence, with 
English energy, courage, and resolution. 

A portrait of him, in oils, by Mr. Sholto 
Douglas, is in tlie possession of Lord 
Monteagle. 

His most important publications are; 

1. ‘The Odyssey of Homer done into 
English Prose ’ (with Andrew Lang), 
1879. 2. ‘ Demosthenes ’ (‘Classical Writers* 
scries), 1881. 3. ‘Some Aspects of the 

Greek Genius,* 1891 ; republished with on 
additional chapter, 1893. 4. ‘Aristotle’s 

Theory of Poetry and Pine Art, with a 
critical text and a translation of the 
Poetics,’ 1896; revised editions, 1897, 
1902 : the text of the ‘ Ppetics,* with 
notes and translations, was published 
separately in 1898. 6. ‘ Greek Idealism in 
the Common Things of Life * (reprinted 
from the Journal of Edmiiion), 1901. 
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6. * DemoBthenis Orationes* (Scriptornm 
classioorum Bibliotheca Ozoniensis), 2 vols. 
Oxford, 1903. 1907. 7. ‘Harvard Lec- 

tures on Greek Subjects,’ 1904; repub- 
lished in 1911 with the title * Harvard 
Lectures on the Originality of Greece.* 
With his brother, Mr. J. G. Butcher, he 
edited (1877) his father’s ‘ Ecclesiastical 
Calendar.’ His published speeches com- 
prise ‘ Irish Land Acts and their Operation * 
(Glasgow, 1887), and ‘ The Reign of 
Terror or the Rule of Law in Ireland ’ (1908). 

[Obituaiy not ires by Professor A. W. Verrall 
in the Classical Review (February 1911) and 
ProfoBsor W. Rhys Roberts in the Gryphon 
(Fobruaiy 1911); address by Lord Reay 
before the British Academy, 18 Jan. 1911 : 
paper by Professor Verrall (Proceedings of 
the British Academy, vol. iv.); address by 
Professor Gilbert Mun'ay before the Aoad. 

• Committee of the Royal Soc. of Literature, 
10 April 1911 ; private information.] 

G. W. P. 

BUTLER, ARTHUR GRAY (1831- 
1900), headmaster of Haileybury, born at 
Gay ton Rectory, Northamptonsliiro, on 19 
Aug. 1831, was third son of George Butler 
[q. V.], dean of Peterborough, by his wife 
Sarah Maria, eldest daughter of John Gray 
of Wembley Park, Middlesex. His youngest 
brother, Henry Montagu, bexsome Master of 
Trinity Gjllege, Cambridge, in 1 886. Arthur 
entered Rugby under A. C. Tait in August 
1844, and was admitted as a scholar of 
University College, Oxford, in March 1860. 
At school and college he was distinguished 
in both work and games, and ‘ Butler’s 
Leap’ at Rugby still recalls a juvenile 
athletic feat. At Oxford he was an original 
member of the Essay C’hib hmndod in 1852 
by his friend George Joachim (afterwards 
Lord) Goschen fq. v. Suppl, II], and was 
president of the Union in 1853. In the same 
year he won the Ireland scholarship, and 
graduated B. A. with a first class in the final 
classical school. Ho was elected a follow 
of Oriel in 1856, proceeding M.A. in the 
following year. He did not reside on his 
fellowship. Returning to Rugby in 1858, he 
served as assistant master under Frederick 
Temple [q. V. Suppl. II], and was ordained 
deacon in 1861 and priest in 1862. 

On the reconstitution of Haileybury 
CoUege in 1862 Butler was appointed the 
first headmaster. In September the school 
took over the buildings of the East India 
Company’s college near Hertford, whicn 
had been founded in 1805 for the training 
of its civil servants. Butler at once proved 
ms capacity as an organiser despite initial 
dimcifities. Haileybury had no endowment, 


and from the outset he was hampensd 
by Inconvenient buildings and lack of 
modem appliances. Nevertheless he set 
himself to infuse into the school something 
of the strenuous vitality of the Rugby 
system. He himself served as chaplain. 
He provided racquet and fives courts. He 
encouraged the growth of corporate feeling 
in the dormitories, and maintained the 
continuity of associations by naming the 
various bouses after prominent Anglo- 
Indian civilians. Butler’s labours boro fmit, 
and, thanks to his energy, the numbers rose 
rapidly in a few years from fifty-four to 360. 
His attractive personality, his contagious 
enthusiasm, his persuasive eloquence, and 
downright thoroughness exorcist a marked 
influence over boys and masters. Although 
never a profound scholar, he was a stimu- 
lating classical teacher, and had the faculty 
of throwing now light on familiar passages. 
A breakdown in health compelled his resig- 
nation in December 1867. Ho had then 
raised Haileybury to a recognised place 
among great English public sohools. 

On resuming active* work in 1874 Butler 
served as chaplain of the Royal Indian Givil 
Engineering College, which was established 
at Goopers HiU near Egham in 1871. Re- 
turning to Oxford in 1875, he settled down 
to the more congenial duties of dean and 
tutor of Oriel. He was select preacher before 
the university in 1885 as well as Whitehall 
preacher. Butler, who was a strong li beral in 
politics, actively promoted movements for 
the better housing of the poor and the higher 
education of women in Oxford. After re- 
signing his official position in 1895 he 
maintained tho closest relations with lii** 
college, and it was partly duo to his sugges- 
tions that both Oriel and Oxford benefited 
by the will of Cecil Rhodes [q. v. Suppl. 11]. 
He was elected to on honorary fellowship 
at Oriel in 1907. He died at Torquay on 16 
Jan. 1909, and was buried in Hol 3 rwell ceme- 
tery, Oxford. On 4 April 1877 he married 
Harriet Jessie, daughter of Michael Paken- 
ham Edgeworth and niece of Maria Edge- 
worth fq. V.], who survived him with one 
son and throe daughters. His son, Harold 
Edgeworth, became professor of Latin at 
University College, London, in 1®!^' 
Haileybury his name is commemorated by 
the Butler prizes for English literature. ^ 
1910 a fund was raised by old pupils to 
found a Butler scholarship, and a tablet wa 
erected to his memory in the chapri. a 
portrait by George Richmond, R.A., hang 
in the library. 

Butler cherished through life 
literary instincts, which found exprossw 
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mainly in vwse. His poetry made no olaim 
to be original, but was marked by sound 
Rcholarship and feeling. He published two 
dramas, ‘Charles I* (1874 ; 2nd edit. 1907) 
and ‘Harold’ (1892; 2nd edit. 1906), and 
two volumes of verse entitled * The CJhoioe of 
Achilles ’ (1900) and ‘ Hodge and the Land * 
(1907). In ‘The Three Friends: a Story of 
Rugby in the Forties’ (1900), he recorded 
the effect produced on his contemporaries 
by the early poems of Tennyson. 

[The Times, 17 Jan. 1909; Hailoybunan, 1C 
Feb. 1909 ; L. S. Milford, Haileybury ("ollego, 
Pciqt and Prewmt, 1909; Oxford Magazine, 
21 J.m 1909; A. D. Elliot, Life of C. J. 
(^os( bon, 1911 ; private information.] 

G. S. W. 

BUTI.ER, ARTHUR JOHN (1844- 
1010), Italian s'^holar, bom at Putney on 
21 JuTu* 1844, was eldest of six children of 
\' lOnm John Butler [q. v.], at that time 
of Put tenham, near Guildford. His 
III I ‘11 '\H8 B^nima, daughter of George 

H( iirv Jvimott, banker, of Glympton Park, 
\V()ocLto(k. On both parents* sides he 
wft. coimeeted with Stratford Canning 
h -v |, first cousin of George Canning— 

^ ti.it fold being maternal grandfather tif his 
11 ’ »t tier, and great-grand-uncle (by marriage) 
o\ Ju latbtr. 

Alltr a childhood at Wantage, aflection- 
ately dominated by parents of strong if 
diff( ring clinractcrs, both devoted pioneers 
of tlie tiactanan movement, Arthur went 
m 1S52 ^ith a scholarship to St. Andrew’s 
C »llege, Bradfield. From Bradfield he pro- 
c(fd(d at Easter 1857 to Eton, where he 
Ne^\ castle select (1861-3), Tomline 
|)ii/.(mau (1862), and captain of oppidans 
(Muhaelinas 1862-Ea8ter 1863). From 
Eton Ik* passed to IVinity College, Cam- 
widge, whore he obtained a scholarship. 
He won the Bell university scholarship 
ni J864, and graduated eighth classic in 
the tripos of 1867, and os a junior optime 
“1 JJ)<^il}omaticB. He was elected a fellow 
of Trinity in the same year. In 1870 he 
reluctantly left Cambridge on accepting 
a post as examiner under the board of 
ichication. Ho worked in the education 
otiice, WhitchaU, until 1887, when an invita- 
salaried partner in the 
P»hliahing firm of Rivington tempted him 
*oni a routine which had never been 
PongemaL After the amalgamation of 
essrs. Rivington with the firm of Long- 
« transferred his services to Messrs, 
^asfioll & Co. aa chief editor. In 1894 he 
^ mquished business, and was appointed 
commissioner on secondary 
tiuoaiion. Subsequently from 1899 until 


death he was engaged at the Public Record 
Office in editing ‘Calendars of Foreign 
State Papers ’ from 1577 onwards, of which 
he published four volumes between 1901 
and 1909. In 1898 he became professor 
of Italian language and literature at 
University College, London, and also filled 
that office till the end. 

Butler, who ‘had a Roman inteerrity of 
charaoter but no Roman pride,’ was an 
acoomplished scholar, mg his reputation 
to activities lying outside liis official or 
business services. His most important work 
was his contribution to the study of Dante, 
under i^hose spell he came first during his 
time at Cambiidgo. He was in point of 
time th» first Englishman to replace the 
old dilettante enjoyment of ,jthe ‘ Divine 
Comedy’ by exact and disciplined study, 
and (obedient to Cambridge tradition) to 
treat it as Porson or Shilloto would have* 
treated a Greek or Latin classic. His ‘ Pur- 
gatory of Dantes’ a prose translation with 
notes, a})peared in 1880 (2nd edit. 1892); 
his ‘Paradise’ in 1885 (2nd edit. 1891); 
his ‘ Hell ’ in 1892. In 1890 he edited the 
Italian text. In 1893 he put forth a 
translation of Scartazzini’s ‘ Companion to 
Dante ’ ; in 1895 a small woik on ‘Dante, 
his Times and his Work ’ (2nd edit. 1897). 
‘The Foreruimi'rs of Dante’ (1910), an 
annotated selection from the Italian poets 
before 1300, was finished a few days 
before his death. Other scholars have 
followed and may have outstri)>ped him, 
but Butler was * the breakiT of the road.’ 
Much leisure was also devoted to trans- 
lating French and German works, of w liich 
the chief were ‘ Memoirs of Baron de 
Marbot ’ (1892) ; * Letters of Count Givour 
and Mme. de Circouit ’ (Count Nigra ’s edit. 
1894) ; ‘ Select Essays of Sainte-Beiivo ’ 

(1895) ; ‘ Memoirs of Baron Thi6banlt ’ 
(1896), and ‘ The History of Mankind,’ by 
Prof. Friedrich Ratzel (1890). He edited 
the English version of ‘ Bismarck, the Man 
and the Statesman ’ (1898). At the same 
time for thirty-five years Butler wrote 
for the ‘ AthenfBum,* and was an occa- 
sional contributor to magazines^ on his 
favourite topics — ^Dante, mountaineering, 
Eton, the Napoleonic campaign ; but 
much of his most characteristic writing was 
spent in fugitive contributions to the press, 
which w'ere always trenchant, original, 
humorous, and exliibitod an unusual blend 
of inborn eliurehmanship with an out- 
spoken and militant liberalism. 

From school days Butler was also a 
mountaineer, delighting in Alpine expedi- 
tions off the beaten track. In a prefatory 
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note to the * Alpine Journal ’ (vol. xv. 1892), 
he wrote that the * centres ’ Were from 
various causes almost totally unknown 
to him, that his acquaintance with the 
chain of Mont Blanc was founded on dim 
schoolboy recollections of a walk round 
the lower cols in days when the Alpine 
Club itself did not exist ; that he had not 
seen Zermatt for nearly a quarter of a 
century, while Grindelwald remained to 
him merely a place on the map. In 1886, 
when he became a member of the Alpine 
CHubr he brought to it an intimate know- 
ledge — beyond challenge by any moun- 
taineer in Europe— of the Octzthal Alps, 
which he first attacked in 1874, and 
revisited many times, with an ardour that 
was almost a passion, up to 1890. His 
attitude towards climbing for mere display 
may be gathered from a single sentence in a 
«note of this last expedition, in which he 
and his companion were badly baffled by 
fogs. f)n one occasion they missed the 
peak of th(4r assault and wandered on in a 
mist until ‘ We found ourselves on the top 
of something.’ The mist lifted and ‘it 
became clear tlial we had strayed on to the 
top of the highest and most northerly of 
the Hennesiegelkbpfe. When wo got back, 
Praximarer (the landlord), who is probably 
as good an authority as anyone, said that 
he knew of no previous ascent, nor can I 
conceive any reason why there should ever 
have been one.’ Butler became editor of 
the ‘ Alpine Journal ’ in 1890, and super- 
vised it until the close of 1893 (vola. xv. 
and xvi ). He delighted in the dinners of 
the A.D.C. (Alpine Dining Cbib). He was 
a member of the band of * Sunday Tramps ' 
which (Sir) Leslie Stephen organised in 
1884, ranking number ten on the original 
list (cf. Maitland’s Life of Stephen), 

Butler died at Weybridge on 26 Feb. 
1910, and was buried there. He married at 
Wantage, on 6 April 1875, Mary, daughter 
of William Gilson Humphrey, vicar of Si. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and left issue one 
son and six daughters. 

^ A small oil portrait by Lady Holroyd 
belongs to Mrs. Butler. 

[Life and TiOtters of William John Butler, 
ed. A. J. Butler, 1897 ; Alpine Journal, voK 
XV. zvi. and to 1890 passim; Maitland, Life 
of Sir Tjcslie Stephen ; The Times, 28 Feb. 
and 8 March 1910 ; Athenapum, 5 March 1910 ; 
Cambridge Review, notice by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, March 1910; Eton College Chronicle 
and Eton Register ; private letters and 
records.] 

BUTLER, Mrs. JOSEPHINE ELIZA- 
BETH (182^1906), Boolal reformer, bom 


on 13 April 1828 at liBIffleld Hill, Glendaje, 
Northumberlemd, was fourth daughter of 
John Grey of IMlston [q. v.] by his wife 
Hannah Annett, whose fa^y was of 
Hu^enot extraction. Much influenced in 
girlhood by her father’s strong religious 
and ethical convictions, she was educated 
at home, save for a short period at the 
boarding-school of a Miss Tydey at Nrw- 
castle-on-Tyne. She studied in girlhood 
much Italian and English literature, and 
read trandations of the fathers. On 
8 Jan. 1852 she married George Butler 
[q. V. Suppl. I], then engaged in tuition at 
Oxford. The first five years of her married 
life were spent in Oxford, whence she 
moved successively to Cheltenham, Liver- 
pool, and Winchester, w'here her husband 
hold in turn educational or eoclesiadical 
appointments. 

From an early period Mrs. Butler, 
moved by what she believed to be a divine 
call, devoted her energies to the moral 
elevation of her sex. She supported in its 
e.arly stages the movement for the higher 
education of women (cf. her introduction to 
W(man's Work and WomarC a Culture^ 1869), 
but after the accidental death by a fall 
before her eyes of her youngest child 
and only daughter, she concentrated her 
efforts on the protection and reclamation 
of women subjected to vicious influences. 
Having settled in Liverpool in 1866, t'he 
visited women in the workhouse and 
helped to establish homes and refuges for 
the drifting population of workgirls and 
fallen women. Many of the latter ucrc 
with her husband’s assent received into 
their home. At the end of 1869 she 
engaged in the agitation then 'just begun 
for me repeal of the Contagious Diseases 
Acts of 1864, 1866, and 1869, which gave 
a legal sanction to vice by placing women 
living immoral lives under police super- 
vision while exposing them to cruel injustice. 
These measures only applied to seaports 
and garrison towns, but their extension to 
the whole country was recommended by 
their more extreme advocates. After an 
agitation for repeal of the Acts had been 
begun by Daniel Cooper, secretary ot the 
Rescue Society, the Ladies’ National 
Association for ^peal wae formed in 
with Mrs. Butler as hon. secretary, and it 
gained influential support not only fro^ 
Englishwomen l^e Florence 
[q. V. Suppl. II]. Harriet Martineau 
and Lydia Becker [q. v. Suppl. I] , 
News. 31 Dec. 1869), but from foreign^ 
like Mazzini and Victor Hugo. For 
years Mrs. Butler was indaatigable m t 
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cause with pen and speech. At a by- 
election at Golohester (October-November 
1870) when the government candidate, Sir 
Henry Storks [q. v.], championed the Acts, 
Mrs. Butler actively opposed him, 
was rewarded by his defeat. She similarly 
intervened in 1872 with smaller success 
when a member of the government, H. 0. £. 
Childers [q.v. Suppl. I], offered himself for 
re-election at Pontefract. In March 1871 
she gave evidence before the royal com- 
mission which was appointed in deference 
to the ’agitation ; and next year opposed 
a hill intn)dnced by the home secretary, 
Henr\ Austin Bruce, afterwards Lord 
A))erdiire fq. v. Suppl. I], which sub- 
blituted for the Acts provisions under 
iho Vagrancy Act. She was equally 
eiiergolic in denouncing the working of the 
rilhiiding law in India. At length in 
' 1883 the English Acts wore rejiealed 
. . I art mainly tmough the exertion of 
(^ 11 ) ,?<t nos Stansfeld [q. v. Suppl. I]; 
and in 1886 they were totally repealed. 
In IShOMrs. Butler published an account 
of Ihe oonfliot in * Personal Reminiscences 
of 11 Oeat Crusade.' 

Meanwhile Mrs. Butler had extended the 


brave^hampions of purity,* in the atrium 
of th® L^y chapel, Liverpool cathedral. 
An oil-painting by G* P. Watts, begun in 
1895, Tw intended by the artist to be 
placed in the National Portrait Gallery at 
his death, and is in the possession of his 
widow, at Guildford. A pencil drawing 
made by Emily Ford in 1903 was repro- 
duced for the subscribers to a prosontation 
to Mrs. Butler in 1006. Of two marble 
busts by Alexander Munro, who also 
produced a medallion in profile, one is 
at Ewart Park, and the other belongs to 
Mrs. Butler's brother-in-law, Dr. H. M. 
Butler, Master of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Besides numerous pamphlets and the 
memoirs of her lather (1860). her husband 
(1802), and her sister. Madame Meuriooffre 
(1901), Josephine Butler wrote a ‘ life of 
St. Catherine of Siena’ (1808), which 
Gladstone praised, and a ‘Life of Pastor 
Oberlin’ (1882). ‘The Hour before the 
Dawn’ (1876) was probably the most 
widely read of her very numerous writings 
upon abolition. ‘ Rebecca Jarrett’ (1886) 
was a reasonable defence of the witness 
whoso evidence was discredited at the 


aLMtstion to the continent, where her z6kl 
0 M)kod much active sjunpathy. After 
liiging continental action at a meeting 
at Wirk on 25 Juno 1874, she visited 
Franco, Italy, and Switzerland (1874-5). 
At Bnissels in 1880 she exposed in the 
neA\spai)er ‘ National’ the treatment of 
English girls, under ago. who were detained, 
Jt was alleged, in licensed houses with the 
< oniiivance of the ‘ police des moeurs,’ of 
)^lioin the ^hief and his subordinate were 
in consequence dismissed. To meet the evil 
bhe formed in London a committee for the 


suppression of ‘the white slave traffic.* 
It \'as largely through her influence that 
the law affecting the state relation of 
VICO w as reformed in Switzerland Holland, 
Norway, Franco, and Italy. 

In 1886 the serious illness of her husband, 
Avlio fully sympathised with her aims, 
PT evented further public activity. After 
"^jhand’fl death at Winchester in 
she lived near the residence of 
jcorge Grey Butler, her eldest son, at 
r ^ Northumberian J, where she died 

‘11 30 Deo. 1906. She was buried at Kirk- 
T^on. Her three sons survived her. 

drawing of Mrs. BuUer in 
nnUl- George Richmond, and an oil 
’W ^ Jacobs are in the possession of 
Ur Grey Butler, Ewart Park, 

former is reproduced, with 
Ascription ‘Josephine Butler and all 


trial of W. T. Stead in that year. In 
‘Native Races and the War* (1900) she 
defended the government against pro-Boor 
criticism during the South African war. 

fG. W. and L. A. .lolmson, Jowjphino 
E. Butler, 1909 (with bibliography); W. T. 
Stead, Josephine Butler, 1888 ; 'I’lie Times, 
2 Jap. 1907 ; A Rough Record of Events 
eonneetetl . . . with Repeal. Compiled by 
H. J. Wdson ; the Shield, January and May 
1907; Benjamin Seott, A State Iniquity, 
1890 ; privalo information.] E. S- H-R. 

BUTLER, SAMUEL (1835 - 1902), 
philosophical writer, bom at his father’s 
rectory of Langar, near Bingham, Notting- 
hamshire, on 4 Dec. 1835, was eldest son of 
Xhomas Butler (1806-86), who graduated 
B. A. from St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 
1829 ; was collated to the rectory of Langar 
in 1834 ; revised his father’s * Antient Geo- 
graphy,’ 1851 and 1855; and subsequently 
became canon of Lincoln (Bakbr, St, John 8 
CoUege, 1869, p. 901). His OTandfather, 
Dr. Samuel Butler [q. v.], was headmaster 
of Shrewsbury, and afterwards bishop of 
Lichfield and Coventry. His aunt Marj% 
elder daughter of the bishop, was the seo^d 
wife of Archdeacon Bather fq. v*!* 
mother was Fanny {m, 1831), daughter 01 
Pliilip John Worsley (1769-1811). a sugar 
refiner, of Amo’s Vale, Bristol, and a^oon- 
nection of the Taylors of Norwich she 
died at Mentone in 1873. 
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After a grand tonr with his pareidB at a 
time when European railways were m their 
infanoy (1843), an expedition which im- 
pressed Butler profouni^y, he in 1848 was 
placed under Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
his grandlather’s successor at Shrews- 
bury, In October 1854 ‘ Sam * went up to 
Cambridge and graduated from the family 
college (St. John’s), as twelfth in the 
classical tripos in 1858. Ho was grounded 
in Homer and Thucydides by Shilleto, 
and while still an undergraduate wTote 
among other trifles ‘ The Shield of Acliilles, 
an Homeric Picture of Cambridge Life,’ 
which skilfully burlesques a typical Homer 
‘ crib * of the period (reprinted in The, 
Eagle, December 1902). Paternal influence 
exercised with unsparing hand constrained 
Butler into the priestly path, which he 
traversed far enough to become a lay reader 
to the curate of St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
(Sir) Philip Perrin. At Cambridge he hafl 
come dfider Simeon’s influence. But doubt 
first assailed him in connection with the 
question of tne efiieaey of infant baptism. An 
angry correspondenee ensued uith his father 
(upon whom he was pecuniarily dependent), 
and Samuel remain^ unconvinced. 

Early attempts at becoming a painter 
were sternly deprecated by the family, 
and Butler resolved to emigrate to Neiv 
Zealand. Taking passage in the ill-fated 
Bumiah, he changed his berth at the last 
moment to the Roman Emperor, and sailed 
from G ravesend on 30 Sept . 1 8.59. H i s success 
in the colony, mainly as a sheep- bre(»der in 
the Rangitata district of the middle (Can- 
terbury) Island, is detailed in long letters 
homo, vhieh — supplemenled by t^^o chap- 
ters contributed to the St. John’s College 
‘ Eagle * — formed the basis of his fir»t 
book ‘ A First Year in Canterbury Settle- 
ment/ published by Longmans, and edited 
by his father, vith a preface dat^d ‘ Longar 
Rectory, 29 June 1863.’ The work is 
full of Butler’s quasi-humorous detail, 
sub-acid in flavour, and plain almost to 
aridity in point of style. In the same vein 
are the contributions which Butler made 
to the ‘ Christchurch Press,’ among them 
the witty speculation entitled ‘Darwin 
among the Machines,’ which formed the 
nucleus of ‘ Erewhon,’ the book which first 
brought him recognition. His sheep run 
was successful, and selling out at a fortunate 
moment he practically doubled what money 
his father had given him (approximately 
four thousand pounds). 

In 1 864-6 Butler returned to England, and 
established himself in chambers, consisting 
of three rooms and a pantry, on the second 


floor at 15 diflord’s Inn. After a brief 
course at South Kensington he stuped 
painting at F. S. Cary’s (the son of Lamb’s 
friend), and then at Heatherley’s school 
ip Newman Street. In the course of the 
next few years he exhibited as many as 
eleven pictures in the Royal Academy. 
In 1865 he printed the anonymous pam- 
phlet (drafted in New Zealand) ^The 
Evidence for the Resurrection of Jc&us 
Christ as given by the Four Evangelists 
critically examined,’ the product of the 
doubts wliich had assailed him since 1859, 
and which he subsequently incorporated 
in ‘ The Fair Haven.’ In 1872 he produced 
the brilhant, if somewhat fragmentary, 
‘ Erewhon.’ a jeu d’ esprit which recalled 
the vein of Suift. The trial of a man for 
the oftence of sufloring from consumption 
(as an illustration of the analogy of crime 
and disease), and the view of machines— 
as representing and eventually dominating 
the functions of man — are strongly sugges- 
tive of a new Gulliver, but the book 
also contains the most original of Butlci’a 
conceptions — ^his preference for physical 
over mriral health, liis derision of earnest- 
ness and of the solemn pretences of 
parenthood, his conviction of the uncon- 
scious transmis«ion of habit and memory 
from one generation to another, th(' 
superior importance* of manners to beliefs, 
the anteunie of art to the sledge-hammers 
of science. All the more from tho fact 
that they were quite unfathomable by Ins 
own age, Butler clung to bis ideas vith 
grim and humorous tenacity. ‘ Erewhon 
was published anonymously, like its suc- 
cessor — a far more elaborate exercise in 
irony — ‘ The Fair Haven ’ (1873). This 
volume pretendetl to be a defence of the 
miraculous element in our Lord’s ministry 
upon earth, both as against rationalist im- 
pugners and certain orthodox defenders, and 
w^as put forth as by the late John I’ickard 
Owen and as edited by William Bicker- 
steth Owen, with a memoir of tho a^th^ 
(published by Trubner, with preface 
‘Brighton. 10 March 1873’). Incre^ble 
as it seems, in view of the ubiquitous 
mockery and fictitious titles, ‘ The Fair 
Haven * was accepted as seriously 8® 
Defoe’s ‘ Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters * by the ultra-Protestant press- 
Butler’s anonymity was due in part to 
Swift’s Bickerstafl tradition of mystificatio » 
and partly to his unwillingness to prove 
further controversy with his 
he affixed his name to subsequent 
both of this book and of * Erewhon. ^ , 
profits which he had mode in New Zealand 
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were at this time imperilled by unsound in- Piedmont and the Canton Tidno ’ (1881). 
vcBtmentB; some of these were Canadian, Butins headquarters in north Italy were 
and it was during a series of distracting primarily at Faido and then at Varallo, 
visits to the Dominion, in an attempt to where ho stayed repeatedly from 1871 to 
save the wreck of his invested capital, 1901. ‘Alps and Sanctuaries* omitted 
that Butler produced one of his most Varallo, to which he promised to devote 

orif^inal and ar^mentative works, entitled a separate book. The town gavft Butler 

^Liie and Habit,’ dedicated to Charles a dvic dinner in August 1887, and he 
Paino-rauli, a New Zealand acquaintance redeemed his pledge next year with his 
(Dec. 1877). The line of argument which ‘Ex Voto,’ an account of the Sacro Monte 
he there took up against the tyranny of or New Jerusalem at Varallo-Sosia, with 
natural selection was completed in ‘ Evolu- some notes of Tabachetti’s remaining 
tion, 01<i and New* (1879), ‘Unconscious work at the Sanctuary of Croa. Archseo- 
Meiiiory ’ (1889), ‘ Luck or Cunning ’ (1886), logically speaking, tliis is a far more ela^- 
‘Tlio Deadlor'k in Darwinism’ (Universal rate study than iis prededessor; it is 
Iiivau\ 1890), and ‘Notes,’ afterwards a revelation of the highly original art of 
reprinted in the ‘ New Quarterly Review'* Tabaclietti and (Taudenzio Ferrari. An 

of 1010 These books and |>apers were a article ‘ Art in the Valley of Saas * followed 

•vvolt .>»»ainst what Butler considered as a in the * Universal Review' (1890). 

(‘()iis]iiracy of the Darwins to banish mind In 1886 Butler’s tinandal position, which 
ir n'l the 11 III verso, and the scientific con- had become a good deal involved, was 
\r \,*i \ was complicated by a grievance relieved by the death of his father (29 Dec.). 
- ml I (iihtilied even now, wholly justified He now spent most of the summer abroad, 
as tar Butler could possibly then have but lived habitually at his chambers in 
HOi'n -against Charles Darwin’s method Clifford’s Inn, London, working steadily 
oi intf‘rpr(‘ting a private cc^mmunication at the British Museum. In 1886 he was 
(&(s‘ Festino Jones, Darwin and Builer: an unsuccessful candidate for the Slade 
ai<ley towards Reconciliation^ Butler professorship at Cambridge, Every evening 

hmuglil to the subject in dispute tenacity, when in London ho was wont to visit his 
luciiK I y, and power of concentration, wliicli friend, Mr. H. Festing Jones, at Staple Inn, 
tniblod him to discover certain defects in mainly fur the purpose of musical study. 
th(‘ annour of natural selection. A Prague Together they Iwgan to compose at first 
profiMsor, Ew aid Hering, had formulated a Handolian minuets and gavottes. They 
theory conneetiug heredity with memorj" a next wrote and issued an oratorio buffo, 
few years before. Butler knew nothing of ‘Narcissus’ (1888), about shepherds losing 
Uns until his ‘Life and Habit’ was on the money in Capel Court, studied counter- 
eve* ot publication, but when he looked at point with W. S. Rockstro and designed 
Herjiig^b lecture lio found the kernel of a UlysHc.s oratorio (published in 1904). 
Henufr’a theory w^as practically identical Butler committed much of the ‘Odyssey’ 
w'llihlsown. His object w^as to show that to memory, and ho was so impressed by 
vanation wasdue less to chance and environ- the peculiar mental attitude of certain por- 
uit'nt, and more to cunning and effort, tions of the narrative, that ho conceived 
or memory — whether conscious or the theory that the epic was written by a 
unconscious -than Darwin had supposed, woman, while he identified the dwellii^- 
As a guiding principle however, his views place of the writer as Trapam in Sicily 
thougii highly suggestive have not pri>ved (stH? his ‘ On the Trapont^e Origin of tl^ 
direct service, save as a stimulus to Odyssey,’ 1898). Ho embodied this view in 
ire.sh* hypotheses. ‘ The Authoress of the Odyssey,’ published 

Butler w’as now at the parting of the in 1897, after a visit to the Troad and a 
JJAya; his most successful picture, ‘Mr. careful study of the Sicilian coast. Hetrans- 
H.*atherlcy’8 Holiday ’ (the drawing lated the ‘ lUad ’ in 1898, and the ‘ Odyssey 
master mending the studio skeleton), now in 1900 into colloquial prose. Other worto 
Gallery, had appeared at produced in his lifetime wore m Life 
n Academy in 1874, but the in- of Samuel Butler, bishop of Uchfield and 

uenco of literature had triutnphod, and Coventry’ (2 vols. 1896), pubhshed from 
utler eventually surrenderod himself to a family papers which had come to him 
aucceasi^^n of controversios, which have not in 1886; ‘Shakespeare’s Sonets Recon- 
greatly enhanced his reputation, sidered’ (1899), upholding the view that 
® topogrw)her of Italian the sonnets were addre^ to a »»» of 
and critic of humble birth, a speculation which has 

creative work in ‘ Alps and Sanctuaries of found extremely few adherents ; and 
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'^whon Bevisited’ (1001), an ezamina- 
tion of the religion whioh had come into 
existence among the ihewhonions after the 
ascension of their first explorer in a balloon. 
This last was the most rapidly written of 
any of his books, and is perhaps more 
consecutive than its predecessor, though 
it lacks something of its eccentric charm. 
Butler’s health was indifferent when ho set 
out for Sicily on Good Friday, 1902. He 
returned to Clifford’s Inn, but soon loft 
for the nursing home in which he died on 
18 June 1902. His body was cremated 
at Woking, in accordance with his instruc* 
tions, and the ashes dispersed. 

Two of his most seminal books, an auto- 
biographical novel entitled ‘The Way of 
All Flesh ’ (1903) and * Essays on Life, 
Art and Science,’ were published post- 
humously, with introductions by Mr. Slreat- 
feild, and have since boon reprinted. A 
few of his ironic ‘Notes* appeared in the 
‘ New Quarterly Review ’ 1907-1910. 

Church and state man, or advanced 
member of the broad church party, as ho 
whimsically described himself, Butler, the 
most versatile of iconoelasts, attacked re- 
ceived opinion in religion, science, painting, 
archaeology, literary criticism, and music ; 
but his most determined onslaught was 
on the canting, conventional morality 
in which the genteel cluldron of his age 
were roared. &)mmonced by ‘ Erewhon,* 
this work was carried to its conclusion in his 
postiiumoua novel, imperishably graven j 
out of the flint of lifi*. A spiritual auto- 
biography, the incentive to which was 
Buppli^ by a lady, Miss Savage, who 
appears in the book as Alcthea, whom he 
first met in 1871, ‘The Way of All Flesh ’ 
was touched and retouched down to her 
death in 1885, though published only in 
1903. Through ‘Erewhon,’ ‘The Way of 
All Flesh,* and the posthumous ^Essays* 
(each a masterpiece of idiosyncrasy), Butler 
cliiefly' influenced contemporary thought. 
His style was framed with the object of 
attaining the maximum of terseness, con- 
sistent with absolute lucidity. 

Butler’s outwardly conventional aspect, 
with his bribk-dust complexion and bushy 
eyebrows, is well represented by portraits. 
Of those by himself there is one at 
Christchurch, N.Z., one at Shrewsbury 
School, and one at St. John’s College, 
Cambndge. A good likeness by Paul 
Gaugain is in the National Portrait Gallery. 
An excellent ]3hotograph in ‘ Ex Voto * 
represents Butler standing by the side of 
one of Gaudenzio Ferrari’s terra-cotta 
figures. A satirical picture by Butler, 


Family Prayers,’ belong to Mr. Festing 
Jones, who has many of the artist’s delicate 
and finished water-colour drawings 

of the ^oino region. Other of his drawings 
arc in the British Museum. 

[The Times, 20 Juno 1902 ; Athenssum. 
28 Juno 1902 ; Monthly Review, Sept. 1902 ; 
Eagle, Deo. 1^2 ; Streatfeild’s Records and 
Memorials, 1903 (portrait) ; H. Festing Jones’ 
Italian Journey; Mr. Strcatfeild’s Introduc- 
tions to the re-issue of Butler’s Works ; 
Marcus Hartog’s preface to Unconscious 
Memoiy; Fortnightly Ro^iew, Juno 1912; 
Salter’s Two Moderns, 191 1 ; Independent Rov., 
Ropl. 1904; Mcrcuro de France, July 1010; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; information kindly given 
by Mr. H. Festing Jones.] T. S. 

BUTLER, S[B WILLIAM FRANCIS 
(1838-1910), lieut. -general and author, 
bom on 31 Oct. 1838 at Suirville, co. 
Tipperary, w^as the seventh child of Richard 
and Ellon Butler of Suirville. He was of 
the stock of Thomas Butler, tenth earl of 
Ormonde [q. v.]. Among the recollections 
of Ills childhood wore the great famine, 
the evictions, and Daniel O’Connell ; while 
as a Roman catholic ho heard much of 
the penal laws and English misrule. These 
things made a lasting impression on him. 
In 1847 he was sent to a Jesuit school at 
Tullabeg, in King’s County, and afterwards 
to Df. James Quinn’s school in Dublin. 

He obtained a commission as ensign in 
the 69th foot on 17 Sept. 1868, and after 
serving nearly tw'o years at the depot at 
Fermoy he joined the headquarters ot 
the regiment at Tonghoo in Bunn ah. 
In the spring of 1862 the regiment was 
moved to Madras, and in 1863 Butler 
spent two months’ leave in a visit b) the 
western coast, from Calicut to Cftp*^ 
Comorin. He also went to Vellore, and by 
his efforts a monument was erected thero 
to the men of the 69th who were killed 
there in 1 806. He was promoted Uoutonant 
on 17 Nov. 1803. The regiment went 
homo in the spring of 1864, and 
voyage Butler spent two days at St. »lenj 
— days ‘ steeped in thoughts of glory an 
ot grief,* for he worshipped Napoleon. 
At first stationed at Gtosport, I>nuor 
removed with the regiment to 
early in 1866, and there began ‘ A Naffat 
of the Historical Events connected with 
69th Regiment,’ which was pubhshw 
1870. In the summer of 1866 the . 
went to the Channel Islands, where Bu 
saw much of Victor Hugo, who 
him as an enfant terrible. Aftw 
months* sojourn at the for 

regiment embarked ya August iw* 
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Canada on aoootint of thieatened Fenian 
raids. It was stationed at Brantford, 
north of lake Erie. Butler got three 
montliS* leave in September, went off to 
Nebraska, and made his firdt acquaintance 
with buffalo and ‘the glorious prairies.* 

In the spring of 1868 he succeeded lieu- 
tenant Redvors Buller [q. v. SuppL III as 
look-out officer on the frontier, and had 
to travel 1600 miles a month to visit the 
posts placed to intercept deserters. In 
September 1869 he went home on leave, in 
the hopo of finding some way of escape 
truin being purchased over in his regiment, 
but he was disappointed. His father ' 
died in March 1870, and was buried at 
Killardrigb his mother had died in 1849. 
He returned to Canada; but before he 
ielt Indand he leanii that Colonel Wolsclcy, 
whom he had met two years before, was 
. ^ an expedition to the Red River, 

ih iih plied 'Remember Butler 69th 
rcgiiuv^'iit There were no vacant berths 
on the staff, when he reached Toronto, 
but hu was sent independently on a special 
mission to the RchI River settlement, to 
find out what was the statt of affairs there, 
and what the lising of the half-breeds 
rtaliy meant. He set out on 8 Jun?. 
Tidvi iiing through the United States, he do- 
Fconded the Red River to Winnipeg, hod an 
iiih'fview with Louis Riel [q. v.], and met 
the expedition on 4 August about halfway on 
its route. He acoompaniod it to Fort Garry, 
from wdiich Riol hacl fled ; and he remain^ 
tlieie wh(jn the expedition went back. 

On 24 Oct. he set out on a new mission, 
to investigate the .situation in Saskatchew an 
and report on the need for troops, the 
Indians, and the fur trade. Striking the 
north Saskatchewan at Carlton, he followed 
it up to the base ot the Rooky Mountains, 
and then descended it, reaching Fort Garry 
on 20 Fob. J87J, after a winter journey of 
2700 miles. Ho told the story of this 
journey and of his earlier mission in ‘The 
Lone Land,* which was published in 
1872 and reached a fourth edition in 1873. 
Hia report to the lieut. -governor of 
Manitoba was printed as an appendix to 
iliat book, and was a most able paper. 
Anoro was in foot a rare combination in 
w u ^ qualities needed for such 
work. Tall, strong, and active, ho was 
^uick of observation and full of resource ; 
genial, yet with much force of character, 
ri? ^ writer, and had the gift of 

1 ® 8^^ draughtsman. 

liM Bwd that be was pre- 
? imagination, ‘that quality 
much above the other gifts required for 


excellence in military leaders * (WoLsaLny, 
ii. 202). . 

His work brought him praise but no 
more substantial recognition, and it was 
not till 13 April 1872 that ho succeeded 
in obtaining an unattached company. A 
lucky land-venture had given him the 
means to travel, and returning to Canada 
he went to lake Athabasca, whore he had 
‘movement, sport, travel, and adventure 
sufficient to satisfy the longings of anybody,* 
and found material for another book, ‘ The 
Wild North Land,* 1873 (new edit. 1904). He 
was back at Ottawa at the end of August 
1873, and learning that Sir (xai^et Wolseley 
was loading an expedition to Ashanti, 
ho hurried to England, sending a telegram 
ahead of him. On his arrival ho found 
instructions that he should follow Wolseley 
to West Airica, and he reached Capo Coast 
Caallc on 22 October. 

He was sent to Accra to make his way 
inland to Western Akim, muster its flghting 
men, and intercept the Ashanti army as it 
retreated across the Trah. This proved im- 
possible; with the utmost difficulty he per- 
suaded the Akims to move forward towards 
Coomassie eastward of the main line of ad- 
vance. By the end of January 1874 ho was 
within 20 miles of it with 14()() men ; then 
they took alarm and hurried homo. But 
Butler had done his work. As Wolseley 
reported : ‘ He has effected a most impor- 
tant diversion in favour of the main body, 
and has detained before him all the forces 
of one of the most powerful Ashanti chiefs* 
(Land, Gaz, 7 March 1874^. Ho hod been 
struck down several times with fever, and 
was in Netloy Hospital for two months on 
his return to England. He was promoted 
major, and received the C.B. and the modal 
with clasp. Ho described his share of the 
campaign in ‘ Akim-Foo : the History of 
a Failure,* published in 1875. 

While ho was engag('d on this^ book, 
and was regaining health in Ireland, he 
was called upon for special service in 
Natal. In Feb. 1876 Sir Garnet Wolseley 
went there as temporary governor, to put 
things straight. Butler accompanied him, 
and was made protector of Indian immi- 
grants, with a scat in the council and 
assembly. He was sent on a mission to 
the Orange Free State, to Kimberley, and to 
Basutoland, and mode many acquaintances, 
British and Boer. He returned to England 
in Oct., and on 30 Nov. he was placed on 
the headquarters stoff as deputy distant 
quartermaster-goneraL He remained on 

it till the end of Feb. 1879, when he went 
back to South Africa for the Zulu war. 
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He remained there till the'^nd of the year, the railway, but ooiild effect nothing mom ; 
with plenty of hard work but no fighting, and at the end of the month, when rein- 
for he was in charge of the base at Itoban. forcements had come up from Cairo, they 
He was mentioned in despatches, and was were decisively beaten at Giniss. , Butler 
made brevet lieut.-colonel on 21 April 1880. commanded one of the two brigades of 
He was chief staff officer at Devonport General Stephenson’s force in this action, 
from 1 July 1880 till the end of August and was mentioned in despatches {Lond. 
1884, with the exception of three months Oaz. 6 Feb. 1886). Four British battalions 
(Aug.-Oct. 1882), when ho was serving were loft at Wady Haifa under his command, 
on & Garnet Wolseley’s staff in Egypt, but they suffer^ greatly from the hoat; 
He was present at Tel-el-Kebir, was they were replaced by Egyptian troops in 
mentioned in despatches (Lend. Oaz. 2 May, and Butler himsolf was invalid^ at 
Nov. 1882), and received the modal with the end of June. 

clasp, the bronze star, and the Modjidieh He came home embittered. He had had 
(3rd class). He was made aide-de-camp no reward for his exertions, his warnings 
to the Queen, with the rank of colonel, on and remonstrances had given offence, and 
18 Nov. 1882. there was no immediate employment for 

In 1884, when the relief of Gordon became him. On 26 Nov. he was made K.C.B. 
a practical question, Butler was consulted Ho spent the next two years in Brittany and 
by Lord Wolseley, and threw himself in Ireland. He wrote ‘ The Campaign of 
heartily into the plan of ascending the the Cataracts,’ published in 1887, and he 
Nile in boats, such as had been used in became intimate with Charliis Stewart 
the Red River expedition. He had met Parnell [q. v.], being himself a strong home- 
Gordon some years before, and had b(^n ruler. In the autumn of 1888 ho was asso- 
deeply impressed by him. He regarded ciatod with Colonel Maegregor in an in(piiry 
the relief expedition as ‘the very first into the ordnance store department. Thou* 
war during the Victorian era in which the rrmort, which ho drafted, gave so much 
object was entirely noble and worthy.’ offence to the civil side of the war office 
On 12 August he was charged with tlie that it was suppressed. During 1889 he 
provision of 400 boats, and in a month was employed in negotiations for the 
they were ready and some of them on their purchase of sites for defensible storehouses 
way. Butler went to Egypt in September, on the south and east sides of London, 
and during the next throe months he worked He returned to Egypt in February 1890, 
superhumanly to got boats and troops up to command the garrison of Alexaiidriii. 
the cataracts. This having been accom- In 1877 he had married Elizabeth SouIIk*!’' 
plished, ho joined hcad^juarterH at Korti, den, daughter of T. J. Thompson, and 
and was sent on witli the river column already distinguisbod os the painter oi 
under General Ekric. The victory at Kir- ‘ The Roll Call.* Ho and his wife now 
bekan on 10 Feb. 1885 was largely duo to paid a visit to Palostinfi, which had for 
him ; for he had oxamint'd the ground tiim a twofold interest, religious and 
on which the Mahdists were posted, and Napoleonic. He was promoted major- 
persuaded Earle to turn their position general on 7 Dec. 1892, and on 11 Nov. 
instead of attacking it in front. When 1893 he was appointed to the com- 
the expedition returned dow'n the Nile, mand of a brigade at Aldershot. He 
Butler was put in command of the small was transferred to the command of the 
force left behind at Meroe. In Juno he S.E. district on 24 Feb. 1890. He had 
brought this force to Dongola, and went receivixl a reward for distinguished service 
home. His services were mentioned in on 12 Dec. 1894. 

despatchos (i^nd. Gaz. 10 April and 25 Aug. In October 1898 he was offered and 
1885) and he received two clasps. accepted the command of the troops in 

In Septolnber he was back at Wady Sou& Africa, vacant by the death 01 
Haifa. He had been given command of General Goodonough. It was not a happy 
the troops on the new frontier of Egypt, choice at such a time, for he was predis- 
after the abandonment of the Sudan, with posed to sympathise with people who 
the local rank of brigadier-gencr^ on I in collision with England. He landed ac 
1 July 1885. In December the Mahdists i Cape Town on 30 Nov., and in the absence 
advanced in force from Dongola, and of Sir Alfred Milner he was sworn m a 
attacked him near Kosheh. Ho had four high commissioner. He found hunsen 
battalions, two of them British, and some in ‘ the central stormspot of the . 
cavalry and mounted infantry, and he had having received no directions to guide ni 
built some forts. The Mahdists tore up on leaving England. The ill-treatme 
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of ‘oudanders* in the Transvaal was where he had lived since his retirement, 
exciting indignation, but in the clamour He was buried with mih'tary honours at 
that arose he saw only the action Killardiigh, the resting-place of his fore- 
of *a colossal syndicate for the spread fathers. 

of systematic misrepresentation,* with His wife survived him. They luui issue 
the obieot of embittering the relations three sons and two daughters. The younger 
between the races. He refused to forward daughter, Eiileen, married Viscount f^onnan- 
thtj petition of the outlanders asking for ston in 1912. 

British intervention. He had already A portrait of him as a general offieo’* on 
declared in a speech at Grahamstown on horseback, painted by Lady Butler m 1899, 

17 Pec. that South Africa did not need ' is at Bansha Castle. " 
a surgical operation. Besides the works already mentioned 

Sir \ftrod Milner returned from England | describing his own experiences, Butler 
m Fobruaiy 1899, and Butler was relieved . wrote : I, ‘Far ('ut : Rovings retold,* 
of civil administration. He had lieen 1880, 2. ‘ Red Oloiicl, the Solitary Sioux,* 
calleil upon to prepare a schenrie of defence 1882. 3 ‘Charhv George Gordon,* 1889, 
Jor Cape Colony and Natel in case of aland 4. ‘Sir Charles Napier,* 1890, both 
fuddeii outbreak ol hostilitic's. He paid i in the ‘Men of Action* series. 6. ‘Sir 
visit In Natal and formed his plans, but ' George Pomeroy Colley,* 1899."^ 0. ‘Prom 
It'll that they would not find favour j Naboth’s Vineyard: being Impressions 
‘ f vai ofiir‘ 0 , he kept them to himself, fomW during 0 Fourth Visit to South 
. ' •vu was a peremptory call for them Africa,’ 1907. 7. ‘The Light of the West, 
in M f. His relations with the high with some other Wayside Thoughts,’ 
comnii'i .onor became strained owing to 1909. His niuobiography, which he began 
tlu'iT VI idele different views of the situation, in March 1909 and worked on till his 
BuIUt if)uld only see in it ‘ a plot to force di*ath, was edited bv his elder daughter, 
w,n on the Transvaal,’ which ho did his and published in 1911. He also wrote 
l»«st It) balk. At length a reproof from much which is unpublished on Napoleon 
th( war office led him to tender Ww and the St. Helena captivity, 
ns.gaation on 4 July. It was accepted, |Sir William Butler: an autobiography, 

Ji "1 he handed over the command on lyil, with rcproiluciion of Lady Butler’s 
23 Aug. He returned to England, and on portrait; Report of thr Koval Commission 

8 Sr |>t. assumed command of the wosiern on the War lu South Afnca (pn 201-7) 

district. and Evidence, ii. 72-92, 1904 ; The Times, 

He held this command for six years, 8 June 1910; Lord Wolseley, Storv of a 

with the exception of four months spent at Soldier’s Life, 1903; H. E. Colville, History 
AId<Tshot at tho end of 1900. On 9 Oct. Carapngn. 1880.] E M. L. 

in tliat year he was promoted lieut. -general. BYRNE, Sir EDMUND WTDDRING- 

In February 1903 he gave evidence before TON (1844-1904), judge, born at Islington 
tho royal commission on the war in South on 30 June 1844, was elrlest son of Eelmund * 
Africa. In the spring of 1906 he presided Bymo of Whiteliall Place, Westminster, 
over a committee on tho disposal of tho solicitor, by his wife Mary Elizabeth Cowell 
war stores in South Africa. His report Educated at King’s College, Ixindon, he 
(dated 22 May) led to the appointment of entered as student at Lincoln’s Inn on 6 Nov. 
a royal commission with Sir George Farwell 1863, was a pupil in the cluimbers of (Sir) 
as president, which toned down his strictures George Osborno Morgan [p v. »Supj)l. T], 
to some extent. On 31 Oct. 1906 be was and vas called to the bar on 26 Jan. 1867. 
placed on the retired list, having reached Starting his career with a family connection 
the age of 67. He received the G.C.B. among solicitors, he soon made lor himself a 
in Juno 1906, and was called to tho privy large business as e conveyancer and eqmty 
council (Ireland) in 1909. He was mode draftsman, while his powers of clow and 
a govornor of the Royal Hibernian Military concise statement in court gave bun a 
k chool, a member of the senate of the position among the leading juniors of the 
National University of Ireland, and a chancery bar ; a place in his pupl r^m 
commissioner of the board of national in Lincoln’s Inn was much sought after, 
education in Ireland. He took keen He took silk in 1888 and l^ame a 
inmost in educational questionB, sym- bencher of his inn in 1892. At^mng him- 
Pathised with the Gaelic League, and gave self to the court of Mr. Justice Chitty [q. v. 
many striking addresses on aspects of Suppl. II he quickly obtained the honssharo 
mn character. He died on 7 June of the work there in conjunction with Robert 

10 at Bansha Castie, 00 . Tipperary, Romor, Q.C., destined to be his colleague on 
^OLi LXm — BUP. XL ^ 
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the bench. A wdl-gnnmded Itniryer and inoieaeed majority, and on 18 Jan. 1887, 
pleasant speaker, he was an admirable on the promotion of Cftdtty to a lord- 
leader in routine chancery cases, and the justiceship, the Taoant judgeship in the 
care with which he got up his briefs and chancery division was ^ven to Byrne, 
the pertinacity with which he plied his He was knighted in due course. Oi^ 
arguments made him an e8i)ecial favourite the bench he was accurate, painstaking, 
among clients professional and lay. He courteous, and patient to all comers, and 
was essentially the advocate for a court of his judgments, which included an onueual 
first instance, and his appearances in the number of patent cases, were, with hardly 
hi^er tribunals were rare, except when an exception, afiirmed upon appeal On 
fofiowing td the court of appeal cases in the other hand he was morbidly con- 
which he had appeared at the former soiontious, apt to bo too dependent on 
hearing. In July 1892 he successfully authority, and extremely slow; arrears 
contested the Walthamstow division of accumulated in his court and in his chambers. 
Essex as a conservative. The Finance He died after a very short illness on 4 April 
Act of 1894 and the abortive employers' ' 1904, at his house, 33 Lancaster Gate, 
liability bill of the following year provided , Hyde Park. He was buried at llnnikwo^ 
ample opportunity for a fluent and careful cemetery. 

lawyer’s intervention in debate. Byrne ' Byrne married on 13 Aug. 1874 
surprised his friends by the facility uith Henrietta Jolmstonc, daughter of James 
which he acquired the parliamentary | Gulland of Newton, of Wemyss, Fileshiro, 
mannef, and he was bracketed by the I by whom he loft a family. A portrait by 
ministerial press with Mr. J. O. Butcher, I^mund Brock is in tlie (losseeKicui of Lacly 
BLC., and Mr. T. Gibson Bowles as ’the Byrne. 

busy bees.* In July 1895 he was again fTho Times. 6 April 1905; (NTSonal know- 
retumed fur Walthamstow by a largely ledge and private intormation.] J. B A. 


(’ 

CAINE, WILLIAM 8PR08T0N(]84^ ptesching .nd philmthiopio m>rk. In 
1903), politician and temp<'rance advocate, later life in London ha was from 18S4 
boni at Egremont, 'Wallasey, Cheshire, on to 1903 the unpn)fos8ional pastor of a 
26 March 1842, was eldr^t surviving mission church Imown as the Wheatsheaf 
son of Nathaniel Came, J.P. (d. 1877), in Stoekwell, S.W. But the tempernnoo 
metal merchant, by lus wife Hannah movement mainly alworberi liim, and at 
(d. 1861), daughter of William Rushton IJveqjool be found his tint scope* ior 
of IJverpooL Educated pnvatoly at propagandist zeal. As president of the 
Gibson’s school, Egremont, and the Rev. Liverpool Tem^ierance and Band of Hoisi 
Richard Wall’s scho^d at Birkenhead, Union, he formed and became chairman 
Oaine in 1861 entered his father's business of a * Popular Control and License Be- 
at Egremont, and in 1864 he was taken form AfiMx*iaUon,’ with a monthly organ, 
into partnership. He removed to liver- the ’ Liverpool Social Reformer.* In 1873 
pool in 1871. Ihiblic affairs soon occupied he was elected vice- president of the Uiutcd 
much of his attention, and he retml Kingdom Alliance. He was also president 
from the firm in 1878. He retained, of the Baptist Total Absiinenee Society, or 
however, the directorship of the Hodbarrow the Conmgational Temperance Society, ot 
Mining Co., Ltd., Millom, and ho secured the Rriusli Temperanoe League, and of tne 
the controllkig interest in the Shaw’s Brow National Temperanoe Federation. 

Iron Co., livmpool leaving the mana^- In 1873 Caine first sou^t election to 

ment of the oonoem in the hands of bis narUamont, mainly with a view to enfor^ 

partner, Arthur B. Cox. The collajpae of nis temperanoe views. He was in goii^* 
this bu-siness in 1883 involved Game in agreement with the radical wing of tn 
heavy liabilities, w^oh he honourably dis- liberal party, and unsuooessfull^ 
charged. Thenoeforth his resources were Livenxiol in the liberal interest in ootn m 
largwy devoted to paying off the mortgage and tne next year. In 1880 he was return 
which he raised to meetSie firm’s lomes. as radical member for 8oarboro^h» » 
Brought up as a baptist under the without delay ho urged on the Bow 

infiuence of Hugh Stow^ Brown Iq. y. Oommonshisadyanoeotemneijnoeopw 

SnppL I], he developed early a bent for In a nutiden speech on 18 June 1^ 
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iupportedthesaooesshilmotiimofhigfiiond The na^ population of India ako ifti- 
Sir Lawson [q. ▼. SuppL II]* in gaged Caine’s svmpathies, and he oritidsed 

favour of local option. Identifying himself sererelj Briti^i methods of government, 
with the extreme radical section of the especially the encouragement for flscal 
party, he seconded Henry Labonchere's purposes of the liquor and opium tuade. 
motion of dissent from Gladstone’s pro- In 1890 he visited India as a delegate to 
nosal for a national monument to Lord thet Indian National Congress at Calcutta, 
Waconsfield (12 May 1881). His activity and contributed to the * Pall Mall Gazette ’ 
v^as offK'ially recognised by Gladstone a series of letters called * Young In^a ' 
on 17 Nov. 1884 bv his appointment as which ably advocated large measures of 
civil lord of the aamiralty in succession self-government. He sat on the royal 
to Sir Thomas (afterwards Lord) Brassey. j commission of 1895-0 on the administra- 
Althou^h he retained his seat at the tion of Indian expenditure, and signed 
necertsary by-election, ho failed in an ^ the minority report reconimending a 
attempt at the general election of Nov. diminution of eivil and military expenditure. 

to capture the Tottenham division Caine s activities exhausted liis strength, 
of Middlesex for tiie liberals. He soon A voyage to South America invl902 failed 
]> ae\or I'etumsd to the house as M.P. to restore his health, and he died of heart 
tor fWri>w-in-F|niees at a by-election on failure on 17 March 1903 at 42 Gro^venor 
1 1 > r 111 following. Road, S.W. He was buried in Woking 

< declined to aocept Gladstone’s cemetory. 
homo rnto policy, and took an active part Caine" was a puritan in politics and 
in or^auiHing under Mr. Chamberlain’s religion, whose moral courage and philan- 
(im'(tinn the dissentient liberals into a thropic instincts were superior to his in- 
u(w {)aitv of * libi^al unioniata.* In telloctual gifts. Abrupt in manner, down- 
Uio divHion on the second itMidiim of right in 8|>eech, but of imperturbable 
Gin 1 tone’s home rule bill (7 June) Oiine g(iod-humour, he was dubbed by political 
tiiid tfcnrv Robert Brand, afterward^ associates the * genial ruffian.’ 
ptico’ui Viscount Hnmiiden fq. v. SuppK 11). Caine married on 24 March 1868 Alice. 
ai'Ud as tellers for the lil>eral uniuiUHts. eldest daughter of Hugh Rtowell Brown 
IV ho iiiuiibcnng 93. voUkI w'ith the oonstT- [q. v. Suppl. I), by whom bo had issue 
vati\«s and dofealod the measun\ The two sons and thiee daughters. The eldest 
home rulers gave the new party the daughter, Hannah Rushton, married in 
sohiiqiKtof the * Brand of Caine.* At the 1893 Mr. J. Herl>ert Kol>crb<, M.P. The 
(iisuiiig general election Came was again youngeM daughter. Ruth, is wife of Mr. J. 
n turned for liarrow, and w'as appoinUHl HerlsTt Lt»wi**. M.P. 
chief liU^ral uniomst whip. But Caine’s Caine’s chief published works included : 
ndiial convictions and extreme tomperoncx* 1. ‘ Tahlw for use in the Tin Plato Trade,* 
Mcuh, which were unalb^red, soon rendered 1877. 2. * Local Option,’ 1885. 3. 'Hugh 
alliance with the conservatives distaste- Stowell Brown : a Memorial Volume,* 1887. 
fwl. Although the Hohenio of G. J. Goschen 4, *A Trip round the World in 1887-8,’ 
[q. V. Suppl. ijj in iggo for Qompt^nsaling 1888. 5. ’ l^cturcsque liuiia, a Hand- 
holi IN of extinguished publio-house lieenoee btnik for European Travellers.’ 1891. 
was inodiBixl under prosHure from Chine, he |W 8 Came a memoir hy 3 olm Newton 
warkod his dislike of it not only by resigning (with pliDtocrapln* : The Tunes’ 18 March 1903, 
his post of whip but by vacating his seat and Lit. Suppl.. 19 April 1907 ; Annual Reg., 
91 the house. On seeking re-(dcx)tioa at 1880, 1889, 18tH) ; Athenamm. 13 Apnl 1967 ; 
Ririow as nn independent liberal he w^aa P W. Clavden, Eni:land undtT the Coalition, 
dtfi attMl. Within the same vtntr he rejoined 1892 J W. E. Kusscll, Sir Wilfrid U^on, 
thn hhoral foli and in 1892 re-entered > ^909.) G. b. W. 

tho house for East Bradford m a Glad- CAIRD, EDWARD (1835-1908), Master 
Etonian hl>oral. Ho voted for Oiadstonc’s | of Balliol CJollege, Oxfonl, and philosopher, 
amoiidtd home rule bill of 1893. At the born in Greenock on 22 March 1835, was 
Renoral election of 1895 he lost his seat, fifth of tho seven sons, one of whom died in 
re-entered the house in 1900 ! infancy, of John Caird, partner and manager 
inf ntembor for Oambome* In the of a firm of engineers (Caird A Co.) In 
interval he aat on Loid Peel’s royal Ofeen<ick. John Caird [q. v. Suppl. I], prind- 
On the Uquor Uoonsiag laws paluf Glasgow University, by whom Edward 
anri u minority report was greatly influenced, was the eldest son. 

the addendum in favour of diraot 1^ Four sons went into business and prospered 

tboro. Their mother, Janet, daughter of 
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at Balliol College. There he soon made 
for himseJf a high reputation. He gained 
the Pusey and Ellerton scholarsmp in 
Hebrew in the university in 1861, and the 
With limited though not straitened means, Jenkyns exhibition in the college next year, 
she faced her maternal responsibilities being placed in the same year in the first 
with placfil optimism. class in classical moderations. In 1863 he 

Edward lived in early childhood with bis obtained a first class in the final classical 
aunt. Miss Jane Caird, * a woman of strong school. Considerably older than his fellow- 
mind, and most deeply religious,' whose undergraduates and with a * maturity of 
devotion to the boy Ad not spare him mind ’ beyond their reach, Caird found 
attendance at frequent and long religious his intimate associates at Oxford amongst 
services — * four hours at a yoking.* Passing graduates of his own ago, who welcomed 
to Greenock Academy in boyhood, be was him as one of themselves ; such wore 
repelled by the rough methods of Dr. John Nichol and Luke, his Glasgow friends, 
Brown, his first headmaster; but a new and David Binning Monro, Mr. James 
rector, David Duff, only twenty-three Bryce, Mr. A. V. Dicey, and, above all, 
years old, a fellow' -student of Caird’s Thomas Hill Green. With Green, Caird was 
eldest brother John, and afterwards | from the first in closest sympathy, alike in 
professor of church history in Edinburgh, 1 thought and practical aim. Joweit was 
awoke ^ his intellectual zeal and proved Caird's tutor, * watchful and o^ige])t,* 
the kindest friend and counsellor. Caird | but at that time * eager to ^rect 
left Greenock Academy to enter the { students to the new sources of thought 
University of Glasgow in "the w'in ter session op<*ned by the German philosophy and 
of 1860-1. He attended the clohscs first | the<>logy.* The most powerful of all 
in the faculty of arts and nflerw'ards in | the (■dueative fon^ that played upon 
the faculty of divinity till the end of Caird in Oxford was, however, the ‘Old 
session 1855-6. He won many distinctions, ^ Mortality Club,* formed of young graduates 
mainly in the classical department. His by John Nichol in 1857, and called by that 
intimate circle of classmates included John name because ‘ every member was. or lately 
Nichol fq. v. Suppl. I], two years his senior, hod been, in a w'eak or precarious sfato 
and George Rankine Luke. Caird ranked > of bodily health.* Amongst its nri[rin<d 
among them as their ‘ philowipher in cliief.* | mcmliera w'ero IVof, A. V. Dicey, Luke, 
Owing to weak health be left Glasgow j T. H. Green, Swinburne, and Mr. James 
after the session of 1856 for the sea-air of Bry<*e. Caird had the unique honour of 
St. Andrew’s, under the care, of his aunt. ' Uing electtxi w'hen he was still an ur.der- 
He was a student in St. Andrew‘S University J graduate. .Many years afterwards (\unl 
in 1856-7. Tlienee he removed in the spoke of the meetings of the Huh ns ‘the 
spring of 1857 to the house r)f his brother ' very salt of their university life for some 
John, who was then mimsler of the parish of its members,* with its ‘free discussion of 
of Errol in Perthshire. At Errol Edward's everything in heaven or earth, the fresh 
health w'as re-establishwl. At the same - enjoyment of intellectual sympathy, the 
time an intention of entering the ministry fearless intercommunion of spirits.* Caird. 
of the Church of Scotland was nxx)n.sidcred Gnien, and Luke wTre, according to Prof, 
and abandoned. His brother’s gifts as Dieev. regarded by the club as * the most 
a preacher, acting on his m^xlest estimate n-inarkablc [of its memberp] Iwth mornlly 
of himsc'ff, may have helficd to alter his and intellectually.' 

purfKwe. His rcorling exerted a more* Friends noted how little in y*** 

jKitent influence. Through Carlyle, wh«»se Cainl’s outward aspect changed after hw 
work was eagerly stuped by Scottish m<%ntal and 

undergraduates, Caird was led to G<K}the 
and to German literature, wbc;sc poetic 

and philosojihical idealism encouraged _ ^ ^ 

dissatisfaction with current theolc^y. On w'hioh, while it ripened, romainro 
his return, however, to Glasgow in 1857 ; tially what it had bMiL He was a *’*"!?* 
he resumed attendance at classes in divinity like his friend Green, not only in ’ 
in the winter session. but in religion and philosophy. - 

Caird's mind had already turned towards youth he tried to persuade his bro 
Oxford and the life of a scholar and teacher. Stuart to join the * red-shirts * of Gs^^ J 
On 28 April I860 he was elected Snell eshi- Abraluun linooln was the political “ ^ 

bitioner, and in October he matriculated his youth, and in his later yeai* oB wiv 


spiritual convictions and his attitude U) 
life’s problems tix>k at the same ponoa, 

loMtAl** sfifniilus. S foriU 


Roderick Young of Paisley, was left a 
widow in September 1838, when the eldest 
son was not eighteen years old and the 
youngest hardly more than an infant. 
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of him aa the * greatest statesman of the and books. But ‘ having laboriously 
English-speaking race since the elder Pitt.’ worked his way to central coherent 
Ho did not take up many social causes, or convictions he could not avoid repeating 
excite himself over the daily barometrical them in all their manifold applications" 
changes in politics; but there were (Prof. MgCunn). A buoyant optimism, 
principles, fundamental in their character too, which was yet allied with an active 
and vital alike to his political, religious, sympathy with suffering (cf. * Optimism and 
and philosophical convictions, by which Pessimism ’ in Evcluiion of l^igion), and 
liu stood all his life with firmness and a resolute adherence to what he called 
steadiness, and with a complete absence of *’ the speculative attitude,’ enabled him 
concern as to ridicule or obloquy. Having thoroughly to impress and stimulate youth- 
graduate^ B.A. in 1863, Caird remsdned ful thought of the beat kind, 
at O.xfoi^, leaching philosophy privately. At the same time Caird interested him- 
In 1864 he was eleot^ to an open tellowship self in many mattern outside Yps classroom, 
nl M(‘i'ton and was appointed tutor. Alter In the earliest vears oL lus Glasgow pio- 
J( oturiiig Olid teaching there for two years, fessorship he advocated the higher educa- 
ho was elected professor of moral philo- lion of women, when there was no member 
sr>piiy at Glasgow on 28 May 1866. With of the senate to support li&n save his 
I haroctcristic magnanimity he had declined brother ; but he persist^ till he persuaded, 
to stand when ho heard that his friend Moanwldlo Caird, in the phrase of Prof. 
AK* •! was candidate, but Kichol with no Bosanquet, was * punctuating his laborious 
1 loyalty retired in his favour, and life at almost regular intervals with philo- 
8upporle<. his candidature. There was an sophical treatises, any one of which 
un(‘\ainplod field of candidates, amongst itself would have sufficed to found a 
them Honry Caidorwood, John Cunningham, philosopher’s reputation.’ *A Critical 
Kobrrt Flint, Simon S. Laurie, John Account of the Pliilosophy of Kant, 
Cuiiiphell Shoirp. and James Hutcliison with an iiistorical introduction,’ appeared 
Stirling, of all of whom memoirs ap^icar im at Glasgow in 1877. and a further volume 
I ijs i dictionary. Caird’s election was unani- on the same theme in 1889 (2nd edit. 1909, 
ino\i.s. He held the post for twciity-sevcu 2 vols.); in 1883 he publish^ a monograph 
\cars. At the close of his introductory on Hegel (in ^ Wlosophical Classics 
lecture in Nov. 1866 ho said that his highest for English Headers,’ Edinburgh); and in 
ambition liad been ‘to U*ach pliilosophy 1885 ‘The 8o(nal Philosophy and Reli- 
111 a iScottish university, and above all,* gion of Comte’ (Glasgow). In those works 
lie adcltHi, * m tliis university to which 1 Caird critically interpn*tiHl other thinkers 
ouc so much; and now there is almost on lines of liis own. lu his great volumes 
liotlmig 1 would not give for the asHuranec on Kant he sought ‘ to display in the very 
tbat 1 slioiild be able to teach it well.’ aigunient of the great metaphysician, who 
Tv«-nly years afterwonls, on I lie presenta- w’as Bupt>o8ed to have cut the world in two 
lion (»t his portrait to the university, ho with a hatchet, an almost involuntary but 
htruck the same note; ‘If fortune had continuous and inevitable regression towards 
gnen mo tho power of choosing my place objective organic unity.* Notably in his 
and work in life, 1 do not tliink I should treatment of Kant as of Comte his purple 
ba\e chosen any other than that wdiich has was to show that there is a centre of unity 
luJicn to me.* to wliich the mind must eoino out of 

Laird put all liis energies info his work as all ditlenmees, however varied and alien 
jnofesfior. His classes were large, and he in apiiearance. The analysis was pre- 
load with conscientious thoroughness, night liiuinary to reconstnu’tion. Caird’s way 
night, during the winter session, the of oritieism differed indeed from that of 
"ccUy and fortnightly essays of his many i>thor plulosophical writers. It was <^n- 
pupils. The main endeavour, he said of sistently and even obtru.>ively constructive, 
us leaching, was to plant a few * germiiui- Ho seized upon the tnitlis contained in the 
JVC ideas’ in his pupils’ min^. But at authors with whom he dealt, and was only 
10 same time ho oonneotod his ideas incidentally concomod with their errors, if 
into a system of thought with charactoristio he were concerned at aU. Ho oonstramod 
P^ioii for synthesis and oonstruction, the tniths to ex|)osc their ono-sidedneas 
hu the interest of his hearers and abstractness, and to oxliibit their need 

y insisting • that wliat was tmo could of their oiijxwitce. Tho like originaUty 
^ was reasoned and continuity of thought is ^ble in 

ho V Some critioc urged ti^t Oaird’a two treatises on the philosophy 

v an prone to repetition in both leotuies of roUgioii, ,* The Evolution of Religion * 
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(1803) and 'The Evolution of Theology 
in the Greek PhiloBophy’ (1904, 2 vols.). 
The books^ were bas^ on two courses of 
Gifford lectures, the first delivered before 
the University of St. Andrews in 1891-2 
and the s^ond before the University 
of Glasgow in 1900. In the first work 
he exhibits the spiritual sense of mankind 
as at first dominated by the object, but 
oonstrainod by its own abstractions to 
swing round so as to fall under the sway 
of the subject. In the second work 
there is the same exliibition of spiritual 
continuity and evolution. The story of Greek 
philosophy, which Caird consider^ mainly 
in its relation to theology, was carried from 
Plato to Plotinus and St. Augustine; and 
was told * with a thoroughness and mastery 
of detail, a soundness of judgment, and a 
lucidity of ex})re8Bion, vhich makes it the 
best complete text-book on the subject.’ 
Two volumes of ‘ Essays on Literature 
and Philosophy’ (1892) bore lurt her witness 
to the breadth and depth ot liis interests. 
In literature Gc»ethe and Carlyle divided 
his allegiance with Dante and Wordsworth. 

On the death of Jowett, Master of Balliol, 
on l*Oct. 1893, Caird w'as elected to the 
mastersliip by the fellows. lie returned 
to Oxford alter much gra\e reflection and 
only because he felt that to follow Green 
and Jowett was to continue his Glasgow 
work in a situation in wliich, as he 
said to a friend, * he could have his hand 
on the heart of England.’ H<) found 
himseli face to face with a new kind of 
task in conditions that w(Te very different 
from those ol the Oxford of liis Merton days, 
but he adapted himself to the situation. 
‘ Where it was ne(‘cssary,’ wrote one of 
his Balliol colleagues, * Caird acquainted 
himself with the often trivial details of 
college business ; took his full share, both 
by lecturing and personal tuition, in its 
teaching work ; showed the liveliest interest 
in all sid^ of the college life ; made him- 
self readily accessible to all members of the 
college, and always found time to listen 
to those who washed to consult him ; was 
lavishly generous in his estimate of the 
knowledge and work of others and loyally 
trustful of his colleagues.’ In general 
university affairs * he was deeply interested 
in the movement for the extension of 
university education to women and was 
chosen U) propose to the university the 
motion for granting degrees to them. When 
that motion was defeated he continued to 
help the movement in other ways.’ He sup- 
TOrted the umyersity settlement at Toynb^ 
Hall, London, and the Ruskin College for 


the education of working-men at Oxford. 
In politics, as in all else, he remained stead- 
fast to his early beliefs and stoutly opposed 
the Boer war. He therefore resist^ the 
bestowal of the honorary degree by the 
university on Cecil Rhodes [q. v. Suppl. II] 
in 1899. But his devotion to philosophic 
speculation was his main interest. He 
was a candidate in 1897 for the Whyte 
professorship of moral philosophy on the 
vacancy caused by the death of his friend 
William Wallace [q. v.], and the failuic 
of his candidature was an unwelcome 
rebuff, but his activity as a college lecturer 
I on philosophy was undiminished. Through- 
out his career as Master, too, he delivered 
impressive lay-sermons on social problems 
in the College Hall, and occasionally at 
I'oynbee Hall, and he w rote many articles 
on literature and philosophy in the revie^YB. 
He collected into a volume 'Lay Sermons 
and Addresses delivered in the Hall of Balliol 
College, Oxford ’ (1907). In 1907 serious ill- 
nchM compelled him to resign the mastership 
ol Balliol, and ho removed from the college 
to a residence in Oxford, where ho died on 
1 Nov. 1908. He was buried in St. Sepul- 
chre’s cemetery beside Green and Jowett. 

Caird married on 8 May 1867 Caroline 
t Frances, eldest daughter of John Wylie, 
minister of the parish of Carluke in Lanark- 
shire. She survived him without issue. 

Caird was made hon. LL.D. of St. 
Andrews in 1883, of Glasgow in 1894; 
hon. D.C.L. of Oxford in 1891, and D.Lit. 
of Cambridge in 1898 and of the Univeisity 
of Wales on 9 May 1902. He became in 1902 
one of the original fellows of the British 
Academy, before which he read on 24 May 
1903 a paper on ‘ Idealism and the Theory 
of Knowleage.’ He was also elected a corre- 
sponding member to the French Academic 
des Sciences morales et politiques. Besides 
the works cited, Caird wrrote the article 
‘ Cartesianism * in the ‘ Encyclopaedia 
Britannioa’ (11th edit.) and on Anselms 
argument for the being of God in ‘ Journal 
of Theological Studies ’ (Oct. 1899)* 

Of singularly tranquil and passive tem- 
perament and of simple, frank nature, 
Caird must be credits with genuiimly 
great intellectual and moral stature. ^ 
life was devoted to what was for him tno 
only * one reasonable controversy ’—the 
controversy not as to the existence but os 
‘ to the Nature of the all-embraoing umty 
on which every intelligible experience inus 
rest, and on tlie other hand, os to the natur ^ 
of the differences which it equally ® 

He would probably have admitted* tha 
the total effect of his labour, sustameo 
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through BO many yearn of heroic speculative 
industry, was to state the problem anew ; 
and that his whole exposition of the move- 
ment of thought in the great philosophers, 
and of the movement of the world as 
caught up in their thought, was only 
the UluBtration and exemplification of 
an hypothesis rather than philosophic 
fvoof. If there is one sense in which 
bo could not admit that the rationality 
ol the Universe, or what to him was 
the same thing, the omnipresence and 
utter sovereignty of the Divine, was not a 
debatable question, there was another 
scTibc in wliich it was a ‘ Grand Perhaps.* 

‘ it ts involved in the very idea of a develop- 
ing consciousness such as ours,* he wrote 
lai(' in lile, * that while, as an intolligenoe, 
ik piosupposes the idea of the whole, and, 
both in thought and action, must coniin- 
Jb drive to realise that idea, yet Vhat 
ji <iotls i\uh is necessarily a partial and 
hull tod perience, and its actual attain- 
ments ean never, either in theory or practice, 
bo inon* than provisional. ... If in one 
seuf^L wc must call this idea a faith, we must 
Ki>icmber that it is in no sense an arbitrary 
assumption ; rather it is the essential faitjh 
< I 10.1 son, the presupposition and bases m 
all i!ul reason has acmoved or can achieve.* 


^ }>ortrail painted by the Hon. John 

0) 1 Ikt hangs in the hall of Balliol College, 
and a tablet is designed for the College 
ciia[K*l. In 1886, alter Caird had been 
Ivvonty yearn professor at Glasgow, his 

1) u])ils presented to the university his 
portrait by Sir George Reid; a bronze 
iuotldllion by David MacGill was placed in 
tilt* moral philosophy class room there in 
11110. There is a caricature portrait by 
‘ ^]>y ’ in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ (1895). 

I Personal knowledge ; Mr. Bernard Bosan- 
quot’s memoir in Froc. Brit. Acad. 1907-8, 
PP; ,*^^9 sq. ; The Times, 3 Nov. 1908 ; James 
Addison’s Snell Ei^ibitions, 1911 ; Prof, 
knight's Life of Nichol; memorial address 
u 11 Strachan-Davidson, Master of 

^alhol College, 1908; speeches by Prof. 
^UdiLunn and others at unveiling of me- 
inonal tablet at Glasgow Univ. 1910 ; lomin- 
l^cey, I^of. Saintsbury 
( 1 , Wenley; for an examination of 

p n r ® theology see A. W. Bonn’s English 
i^aiionalism in the Nineteenth Century, 1906.] 

jq®f?aNES, WILLIAM ELLIOT (1862- 
military writer, bom at Gal- 

rii, h* V.], the economist, by Eliza 
of George Henry 
Bkili V. After education a1 

kheath propiiataiy school, University 


College school, and the Intematioiial 
College, Isloworth, he was commissioned 
as lieutenant in the militia (royal Irish 
rifies) on 16 Sept. 1882. From me militia 
he obtained a commissiou as lieutenant in 
the Sid dragoon guards on 14 May 1884, 
was transfeired to the South Stafiordshire 
regiment a week later, and to the royid 
Irish fusiliers on 16 July 1884. He 
served with the second battalion of that 
regiment at several home stations. Pro- 
moted captain on 21 May 1890, he became 
on 31 March 1897 adjutant of the Ist 
volunteer battalion of the Yorkshire 
light infantry. This appoidtment pre- 
vented his going to South Africa with his 
regiment, both battalions of which served 
in the Boer war. He found scope however 
for his abilities and military knowledge 
at home, by writing on military subjects. 
Though stationed at Wakefield, he joined 
, the staff of the ‘ Westminster Gazette * in 
November 1899, and till April 1901 he 
wrote a daily' article on the war in progress 
as * military correspondent.* His articles 
were among the best of their kind. In 
1900 he jmblished anonymously ‘An 
Absent-minded War,’ which was widely 
read for its pungent and well-informod 
criticism. Its sarcasm, if not always just, 
fell in with the public mood ; and the 
epigrams were often happy. Other books 
by Cairnes, dealing with military quostionB • 
in a more constructive way, did not find 
so much favour, though they showed more 
solid qualities. In April 1901 a committee 
was appointed to consider the education 
and training of officers of the army, with 
Mr. Akers-Douglas as chairman, and (jairnes 
as secretary. In their report, in March 1902, 
the committee stated that Caimes’s know- 
ledge, tact and ability hod greatly facili- 
tated their inquiry. He was also secretary 
to the military court of inquiry into the 
remount department. These duties and 
his literary activity taxed his strength* 
He died of pneumonia in London on 
19 April 1902. Ho married in June 1884 
Mamie, daughter of M. McClelland of Glen- 
darragh, co. Londonderry. She survived 
him, with one daughter. 

In addition to ‘An Absent-minded War\ 
he published anonymously ‘ The Army from 
within’ (1901) and *A Commonsense 
Army’ (1901) ; also under his own name, 

‘ The Coming Waterloo ’ (1901) "hud ‘ Lxxsd 
Roberts as a Soldier in Peauc and War’ 
(1901). He wrote in the ‘National’ aod 
‘Contemporary’ Reviews, in ‘Harper’s 
Magazine,’ and occasionallv in ‘ The Times.’ 
He was a clever draughtsman, able to 
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illustrate his articles, and he took out 
several patents for inventions. 

[Army and Navy Gazette, 26 April 1902 ; 
The Times, 22 Apm 1902 ; private informa- 
tion.] £. M. L. 

CALKIN, JOHN BAPTISTE (1827- 
1906), organist and composer, born in 
London on 16 March 1827, was son of James 
Calkin (1786-1862), composer and pianist. 
Reared in a musical atmosphere, ho studied 
music under his father, and his three 
brothers, Joseph, James, and George, also 
adopted the profession. When nineteen 
he was appointed organist, precentor, and 
choirmaster of St. Columba’s College, 
Rathfamham, eo. Dublin, in succession 
to Edwin George Monk. St. Columba’s 
College was a school mainly for the boys 
of the upper classes and for candidates for 
the miiustry of the Church of Ireland ; 
music and the Irish language were pro- 
minent , features in the curiiculum. IVom 
1846 to 1853 Calkin zealously maintained 
a high standard of choral music at St. 
Columba’s, and he cultivated composition. 
From 1853 to 1863 he w'as organist and 
choirmaster of Woburn Chapel, London ; 
from 1863 to 1868 organist of Camden Koad 
Cha{M«1 ; and from 1870 to 1884 organist 
at St. Thomas’s Church, Camden Town. 
In 1883 he became professor at the 
Guildhall School of Music under Mr. 
Weist Hill, and thenceforth devoted him- 1 
self to teaching and composing. Ho was I 
on tlie council of Trinity College, London, 
a member of the Philharmonic Society 
(1862), and a fellow of the College of 
Organists, incorporated in 1893. 

As a composer, Calkin essayed many 
forms, but liis sacred music is best known, ' 
especially his morning and evening services | 
in B fiat, G, and D. His communion 1 
service in C is marked Op. 134, a sufficient | 
proof of his fertility. He wrote much for 
the organ, including numerous transcrip- 
tions, and ho scored many string arrange- 
ments, as well as original sonatas, duos, &c. 
A few of his anthems arc still heard, while 
his hymn tunes, though not to be found 
in ' Hymns Ancient and Modem,’ are in 
many other collections. His setting of 
* Fling out the Banner’ (by Bishop G. 
W. Doano) has a great vogue in America 
and the colonies, and is included in the 
Canadian * Book of Common Praise,’ 
edited by Sir George Martin in 1909. His 
' Agape ’ was composed specially for the 
‘ Church Hymnary ^ of Scotland in 1871, to 
the words * Jesu, most loving God,* and 
was inserted in the * Church Hymnal * of 
Ireland in 1874. 


Calkin died at Hornsey Rise Gardens 
on 16 April 1906, and was ouried in High- 
gate cemetery. 

[Personal knowledge ; Brown and Strattons 
Brit. Musical Biog. 1897 ; Cowan and Loves 
Music of the Church Hymnary, 1901 ; 
Musical Times, May 1005.] W. H. Q. F. 

CALLOW, WILLIAM (1812-1908). 
water-colour painter, was bom at Green* 
wich on 28 July 1812. Descended from 
an old family of the eastern counties, his 
grandfather, John Callow (1730-1786), 
was an artist engaged in the decoration of 
porcelain at the Lowestoft factory, while 
his father, Robert Callow, was employed in 
the supervision of building works at Green- 
wich and elsewhere. William was on cider 
I brother and the iastructor of John Callow 
(1822-1878) [q. v.]. At a very early age 
he developed a love for drawing, and in 
1823 ho was engaged by Theodon* Fielding, 
an elder brother of Copley Fielding, to 
' assist liim in colouring prints and (^graving 
I in aquatint. Subsequently, in 1825, ho 
was articled for eight years to Theodore 
and Thales Fielding as a pupil tor in- 
struction in water-colour painting and 
aquatint engraving. Ho worked with them 
and their brother Newton in London, and 
from 1829 wdth the latter in l^aris. Tlioro 
Charles Bentley was his lellow -jmpil, and h(‘ 
and Thomas Shotter Bays much influencwl 
his style. In 1831 he sent to the Salon a 
‘ View of Richmond ’ which attracted bo 
much attention that he was invited to give 
lessons to the family of King Louis Philippe, 
whose daughter, the Princess Clementine, 
became his pupil for some years. At the same 
period ho look long w'alking tours in France, 
as well as in the l^yrenees, Switzerland, and 
Italy, for the purpose of sketching. Ho also 
sent drawings to various provincial exhibi- 
tions, at some of which he obtained medals, 
and he received a gold medal at the Pans 
Salon of 1840. . 

In 1841 he left Paris and settled lu 
London, where in 1838 he had been eloctw 
an associate of the Society of Painters m 
, Water Colours, of which in 1848 he became 
I a full member, contributing during his * 0 ^ 
1 life to the exhibitions of that body upwaroi* 
1 of 1400 drawings. He acted as its secret^ 
from 1866 to 1870, and he was presentoa 
with an illuminated address of congratula- 
tion from the president and his 
members on completing his ninetieth year 
in 1902. 

Al)out 1848 he took to oil-painnng* 
and he contributed thirty-seven w^rKs 
the exhibitions of the Briti^ 
from that year until its close in 1867. 
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1850 to 1 876 he sent twenty -nine oil-piotnies 
to tho Royal Academy. 

Korly in 1855 he l^t London for Great 
Missonden, where he afterwards built a 
liouse and resided for the rest of his life. 
Hu made frequent journeys to town to 
givo loBBons until 1882, when he abandoned 
teacliing. He numbered among his pupils 
the Empress Frederick of Germany, Lord 
Huilerin, Lord Northbrook, the ladies of 
tho Rothschild family, and Lady Amherst 
of Hai^ney and her six daughters. Mean- 
vvhilo ho continued his sketching tours in I 
Scolland and on the continent, visiting , 
Kianco, Italy, and Germany. His work be- 1 
caino somewhat mannered and after a time | 
lb c('as(‘(i to attract. About two years | 
bohin' Ills death, however, he began to 
turn out liis portfolios of early works, and ' 
sold so M ell that in the autumn of 
iio was induced to open an exhibition 
oi ..•'ill at tho l.«eicestcr Galleries, which 
a {('at success. After his death an 
e\hi)>itioii of his remaining drawings and 
bkc'ti'lu's was lu'ld at tho same place in 1969. 1 
(yallou died at Tho Firs, Great Missenden, ^ 
r.iKkinghamahire, on 20 Feb. 1908, from I 
in<lu(*uza, followed by pleurisy, and wa» 

• uru'd in the churchyard thoro. Ho I 
;)i)''S('hse4 a remarkably strong physiiiuo and I 
h.uJ an inti'nse love for good music. Ho 
married twice : (1) in 1846 to Harriet 
Aime {(I. 1883), daughter of Henry Smart, 
the violinist [q. v.] ; (2) in 1884 to Mary 
boiiisa Jetferay. 

Among water-colour drawings by Callow 
in tho Victoria and Albert Museum are 
I hose of ‘Easby Abbey, Yorkshire,’ ‘The 
Town Hall, Bmges,’ ‘The Market Place. 
rr.iTikfort,* ‘ Old Houses, Bcmcastel, on the 
Alo^elle,’ and ‘ The Leaning Tower, Bologna.’ 
An interior rf ‘ St. Mary’s Church, Richmond, 
> iJi kshiro,’ is in the possession of the Royal 
bueiety of Painters in Water Colours. 

[William Callow, R.W.S., F.R.G.S. An 
Autobiography, ed. H. M. OmdaU, 1908 
[with portrait of Callow, aged 8 b, and plates 
in colour from his drawings) ; The Times, 
-4 Feb. 1908; Art Jounial, April 1908; the 
larish Hegiaters of Lowestoft, Suffolk [1751- 
r !; 7 '.p^vatoly printed by F. A. Crisp, 1904 ; 
^ mbition Catalogues of tlio Royal Academy, 

1 isli Institution, and Royal Society of 
AaintoiB in Water CJolouis, 1838-1908.] 

R. E. G. 

Baeon. [Sec 
Augustus Gbol- 

mondelby (1829-1910).] 

second Dues op. [See 
081 M 004 )^^ S^dbeiok Ohablss 


CAMPBELL, Sib ARCHIBALD CAMP- 
BELL, first Babon Blythswood (183&- 
1908), amateur of science, bom at Florence 
on 22 Feb. 1835, was eldest of nine children 
of Archibald Douglas (1800-1868), 17th iaiid 
of Mains, Dumbartonshire, who assumed 
the name of Campbell in 1838 on succeeding 
bis cousin, Arcmbald Campbell, as 12 th 
laird of Blythswood. His father claimed 
descent from Sir Duncan Campbell (created 
Lord Campbell in 1445), ancestor of the 
dukes of Argyll [see Campbell, Colin, 
d, 1493], and from William do Douglas 
(/!. 1174), ancestor of tho carls of Douglas, ^ 
Hamilton and Morton. His mother was 
Caroline Agnes, daughter of Mungo Dick 
of Pitkerrow, co. Fife. After private edu- 
cation for tho army, ho joined in 1854 the 
79th highlanders ; next year he was trans- 
fem^l to the Scots guards, and served in 
the Crimea (where ho was severely wounded 
in the trenches betorc Sevastopol), retiring 
from the army in 1868. Thenceforrii his 
interests lay in politics, the auxiliary forces, 
and in science. A wealthy landowner and 
a strong conservative, he was active in 
organising the party in Scotland and sat 
in the House of Commons for Renfrewshire 
1873-4, and for West Renfrewshire 1885-92. 
On 4 May 1880 he was made a baronet 0 
and on 24 Aug. 1892 was raised to the 
peerage as Baton Blytliswood. He com- 
manded the 4th battalion ot the Argyll 
and Sutherland highlanders from 1874 to 
1904, and was aide-de-camp to Queeu 
Victoria and King Edward VII from 1894. 
At Blytliswood House, Renfrewshire, ho 
entertained King Edward VII and Queen 
Alexandra (when Prince and Princess of 
Wales) in 1870 and Queen Victoria in 1888. 

Lord Blythswood, who enjoyed the 
intimate friendship of Lord Kelvin and 
other notable men of science, rendered 
important services to astronomical and 
physical scient^e. Ho miuntaincd at Blyths- 
wood House a splendidly equipped labora- 
tory, the resources of wliich he jfiaoed 
freely at the disposal of scientific fnends. 
Ho obtained pbotograpliic action through 
various opaque substances before Rontgen 
announced his results in 1895, and came 
near, according to Prof. Andrew Gray, 
F.R.S., to the discovery of the X-rays. 
Much of his time and labour was devoted 
to the construction of instrumented of 
precision ; foremost amongst these is his 
great dividing enmne for ruling diffraction 
gratings. After m death Lady Blyths- 
wood placed this instrument and other 
apparatus connected therewith on loan at 
the National Physioal Laboratory at 
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Teddington^ to be kept together and known 
as the *Bl 3 iJbBWOod Collection.’ At the 
end of his lue Blythswood was among the 
first to make experiments in the mechanics 
of aerial propidsion (see Engineering, 
26 Deo. 1908). Blythswood, who was 
made hon. LL.D. of Glasgow in April 1907 
and was elected F.R.S. on 2 May 1907, died 
at Blythswood House on 8 July 1908. He 
married on 7 July 1864 Augusta Clementina 
Carrington, daughter of Robert J ohn. second 
baron Carrington, but left no issue. The 
peerage passed by special remainder to his 
brother, the Rev. * holto Douglas Camp- 
bell -Douglas. A portrait of Bl 3 ’th 8 wood 
by Sir Hubert vou Herkomcr was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy in 1887. A replica 
is in the Conservative Club, Glasgow. 

[Nature, Ixxviii. ; The Times, 9 July 
1908 ; Glasgow Herald, 9 July 1908 (xiortrait) ; 
Nat. Pliys. I^ab. Reports, 1908, 1909.] 

T. E. J. 

CAMPBELL, FREDERICK ARCHI- 
BALD VAUGHAN, third Earl Cawdor 
(1847-1911), fiidt lord of the admiralty, 
the eldest son of John Fredenek Vaughan, 
aecond earl, by his first v iie, iSarah Mary, 
second daughter of Henry Compton- 
Cavendish, was bom on 13 Feb. 1847 at 
fSt. Leonard's Hill, Windsor. Known 
before his accession to the earldom as 
Vibcount Emlyn, ho w’as educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford. From 1874 
to 1885 he sat us a conservative for Car- 
narvonsliirc*, and was active in promoting 
Welsh interests. In 1892 lie unsuccessfully 
contested South Manchester against Sir 
Henry Roscoe, and in 1898 lie was defeated 
in the Cricklade division ot Wills by Lord 
Edmond (afterwards Lord) Fitzmauricc*. 
He succeeded to the peerage on the death 
of his father on 29 March 1898. 

Lord Eral 3 m was a man of various em- 
ployments. In 1880 he became an eccle- 
siastical commissioner and he w^as an unpaid 
commissioner in lunacy from 1886 to 1893. 
In 1896 he w^as appointed Ion i -lieutenant 
of Pembrokeshire, bi coming twelve years 
later president of the Territorial Force 
Association. He had earlier shown his 
interest in local defence by commanding 
the Carnarvon artillery ii^tia for ton 
years. He was also deputy-lieutenant of 
the eounties of Naim and Inverness, a 
county councillor for Carnarvonshire after 
1888, and a justice of the peace for Car- 
narvonshire and Pembroke shire. Becom- 
ing early an enenetic member of the 
Royal Agricultural Society, he was chosen 
a member of the council in 1882, chaiiinan 
of the chemical committee in 1889, a 


trustee in 1892, and (as Lord Cawdor) a 
vice-president in 1900. He was president 
of the society in 1901, when the mow was 
held at Cardiff. 

Railway work brought Eml^ more pro- 
minently before the public. He became a 
director of the Great Western railway in 
1890, and deputy-chairman in the following 
year. In July 1895 he accepted the chair- 
manship of the company in succession to Mr. 
F. G. Saunders, and held that post until he 
became a member of Mr. Balfour’s cabinet 
in 1905. Under his guidance a bold policy 
was adopted. The ten minutes’ stop at 
Swindon was abolished on the payment of 
100,0001. in compensation to the refresh- 
ment contractor, and routes were shortened 
by the creation of the Stert and Westbury, 
liangport and Castle Cary, and the South 
Wales and Bristol direct lines ; while by 
the Acton and High Wycombe line quicker 
access was gained to Birmingham. After 
his lesignation, Fishguard harbour wus 
opened at much expense as the starting- 
point of a new route for south L eland and 
a port of coll for Atlantic steamers. Long- 
distance runs, the reduction of second-claBH 
fares, and the institution of motor-trains 
and road-motors w'ero other features of 
Lord Cawdor's chairmanship. Under him 
the gross annual receipts of the line rose 
from just over 9,090,0001. to 12,342,000/. 

The announcement on 6 March 1905 of 
Lord Cawdor’s appointment as first lord 
of the admiralty, in succession to Lord 
Selborne, who went to South Africa as 
high commissioner, came as a general 
surprise, but the desire for business men 
was understood to be the cause. Carrying 
on his predecessor’s policy, ho oullioiised 
the redistribution of the fleet recommended 
by the first sea lord, Sir John Fisher (afte^ 
wards Lord Fisher of Kelverstone), and 
the Dreadnought and Invincible, the first 
ships of a new class, were laid down. On 
30 Nov. 1905, just before the rerignation 
of the ministry, the admiralty issued a 
memorandum surveying the reforms of three 
years, and stating that ‘ at the jiresent 
time strategic requirements necessitate th© 
output of four large armoured ships 
annually’ (Naval Annual, 1906). 

The abandonment of the Cawdor pro- 
gramme by the government of Sir 
(4impbell-Banncrman [q. v. Suppl. II] calloa 
forth vigorous protests from it«, ‘J? 

30 July 1906 (Hanaard, olxii. cote. 
and 24 Nov. 1008 iibid. ototxxvu. cote. 

81). He had become one of tho most eflec- 
live debaters on the front oppositioti 
and powerful in unionist councils* 
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on his motion that the select committee 
to consider suggeBtions for increasing the 
efficiency of the House of Lords was 
appoints in 1907 ; he was a member of 
the committee and concurred in the para- 
graph of the report stating that ‘it was 
undesirable that the possession of a peerage 
, should of itself give the right to sit and vote 
" in tho House of Lords.’ He was strenuous 
in recouimending tho upper house to refuse 
to acc(‘pt the budget of 1909 until it had 
been r*ilerrt‘d to the country. On 30 Nov. 
1909 he concluded tho debate on Lord 
Lansdowne’s amendment to that effect, 
Mgoiously accusing the government of 
'denying socialism in words, but putting 
hocLilism into their budget ’ {Lords Debates, 
\ >1. IV. cols. 1310-24). Tho amendment 
IS o.ii'iied. Cawdor was one of the four 


Ditomst statesmen who took part in the | 
( lence with tour members of the hberal 
iimiont which, sitting from 17 June 
to 10 Nov. 1910, made an ineffectual 
at tempt to settle the constitutional ques- 
tiuii, and he was consulted in the drafting 
ot Lord Lansdowne’s resolutions for the 
if lonii of the House of Lords produced in 
November of that year. 

SnMii after leaving office in 1905 Cawdor 
o'((*])ted the presidency of tho institution 
ot Naval Aicliitects, and in 1908 he was 
c-ho»en a member of the council of the 
Tniico of AValcs. He died at Stackpole 
Pembrokosliire, after an illness of 
^<'m<‘ months on 8 Feb. 1911, and was 
l)ui i(‘d at Cheriton, Pombrokesliire. On the 
day after his death conspicuous tributes 
'MIC |jaid to his memory by Lords Crewe 
•md Lansdowne in the House ot Lords, 
l.i'ud Cl ewe declared that his case was 


almost unique, since alter a long absenc 
in mi political life ho had been acoepte 
J ’ one of the best ministers that had eve 
bieii at the admiralty, and subsequentl 
i‘ad obtained a position in tho publi 
estwui ‘ only very little short of th 
nigliobl.’ Ho was a most formidab] 
"'’j agonist, but * though his weapons wei 
^barp they were never barbea’ Loi 
■Lansdowne, after dwelling on Lord Cawdor 
^ debater and administrate 
tbal ever since his school days he ha 
cen suiToundod by troops of friends. I: 
aiiaged his great estates in Scotland ai 
« businesslike ability. He ma 
dmi Edith Geoimana, elde 

Christopher Tv^r, I 
and daughtei 

^*^8 bom on 21 June 1870. 


Two portraits in oils are at Stackpole 
Couit» one by Sir Hubert von ^rkomer, 
R. A., painted in 1883, and the second by 
Mr. W. W. Ouless, R.A., in 1903. 

[The Times, and Engineering, 9 Feb. 1911 ; 
Engineer, 10 Dec. 1910 (art. Great Western 
Railway) and 9 Feb. 1911 ; Naval Annual, 
1906-6.] L. C. S. 

CAMPBELL, Sm JAMES MACNABB 
(1840-1903), Indian official and compiler 
of the ‘ Bombay Gazetteer,’ bom at Portick, 
Lanarkshire, on 4 Oct. 1846, was a younger 
son of six cliildron of John McLeod Camp- 
bell [q. v.] by his wife Mary Campbell. * 
Of three brothers, the oldest, Donald (d. 
1909), was rector of Oakford, Devonshire, 
and rural dean of Tivertom^ His other 
brothers lived with liim in Bombay, John 
Mcljeod (d. 1888) being a member of the 
Bombay civil service, and Robert Story a 
merchant. 

Campbell was educated at Glasgow, 
first at tho academy and then at tho univer- 
sity, graduating M.A. in 1866, with the 
highest honours in logio, philosophy, and 
Euglibh literature. Passing the Indian civil 
service examination in 1867, he went out to 
Bombay in November 1869, and served as an 
assistant collector. Quickly winning repute 
fur intereBt in the history and customs 
of the iK»opl(\ he was in Juno 1873, when 
only twenty-seven, entrusted with the com- 
pilation of the provincial ‘Gazetteer’ of 
Bombay. At the same time ho discharged 
some other duties. From April to August 
1877 he was on tamino work in the Bijapur 
(then the Kaladgi) district; and from April 
1880 tiQ near tho close of 1881 he held suc- 
cessively tho posts of municipal commissioner 
of Bombay, under-secretary to government 
in tho political, judicial, and educational 
departments, and collector of Bombay. 
Yet to the ‘ Gazetteer ’ he devoted every 
spare moment. By August 1884 the statis- 
tical accounts alone occu})ied twenty-seven 
volumes averaging 600 pagre each. The 
government, while then terminating Camp- 
bell’s formal appointment as compiler, * 
eulogised his work as ‘a record as com- 
plete perhaps os over was pr^uoed on 
behalf of any government.’ Sir W. W. 
Hunter, tho editor of tho ‘ Imperial Gazet- 
teer of Iiulia’ (1881; 2nd edit. 1886-7), 
largely based the Bombay portio^ upon 
OampbeU’s work, and spoke of his com- 
pilation as ‘ perhaps unequaked and cer- 
tainly unsurpassed {Bombay 1886 to 1890). 
Campbell was made C.I.E. in January 
1886. and going home on his first furloa|^ 
in tLit y^ was created hon. LL.B. 
of his university (Glasgow). CompbeU 
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completed his * Bombay Gazetteer ’ at the 
dose of 1901, when it consisted of thirty-four 
volumes, embracing twenty-six sections, 
he himself writing much in those dealing 
with ethnology. In 1904 Mr. R. E. 
Enthoven added an index volume, and 
brought down to date some of Campbell's 
earlier statistics, while in 1910 Mr. S. M. 
Edwards added three further volumes 
on the history of the town and island of 
Bombay. 

After serving as collector of various dis- 
tricts, Campbell was from November 1891 
stationed at Bombay as collector of land 
revenue, customs, and opium. In 1895 
and 1897 ho acted also there as com- 
missioner of customs, salt, opium, and 
abkari. Occasionally ho serv^ too as 
chairman of the port trust. In 1894 he 
arranged for the additional work cast on the 
Bombay customs house by the general 
re-imposiiion of import duties. 

Campbell was recalled from furlough early 
in 1897 to aid in measures against the great 
outbit^ak of plague. In June 1807 he 
succeeded General tSir William Gatacro 
[q. V. Suppl. 11] as chairman of a new 
and independent plague committee at 
Bombay. The committee’s compulsory 
measures of sanitation provoked rioting 
and murderous outrage against officers on 
pla^e duty (22 June 1897). The diffi- 
culties of the situation were soon multiplied 
by the appearance ol famine in the country 
and the return to Bombay ol thousands of 
refugees. Caiiipbcirs rt'Kourccfulness, and 
the personal regard in which the miisses 
held him— the * Murani Cfjllector-Saheb ’ 
(the collector with the divinely lighted face) 
— greatly improved the popular attitude 
and encouraged voluntary co-o{>eration 
in inspection and other work. Largely 
under his influence, in June 1898 the 
plague administration was restored to the 
municii^ality. 

In Juno 1897 Campbell ivos made 
KC.LE., and on 29 A})nl 1898 he left 
Bombay in broken health, resigning, on 
the expiry of his furlough, in April 1900. 
The Bombay government placed on record 
a resolution of appreciation of his work 
and character. Residing with his brother 
Roliert at his father’s old home, Achnashie, 
Rosneath, Dumbartonshire, he found his 
main recreation in gardening. He died 
unmarried at Ach^hie on 26 May 
1903, and was buried in Roseneath 
churchyard, beside his parents. A 
memoiial tablet on the ruined wall of the 
old church, in which his father had often 
preached when minister of the adjoining 


parish of Row, pays tribute to ‘ the noble 
example set by him during the great plague 
in Bombay, which led to his premature 
and deeply lamented death.’ His friends 
also founded a gold medal, conferred trienni- 
ally by the Bombay branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, for the best original work 
on Indian folldore, history, or ethnology. 
The first medal was presented on 1 March 
1909 to Dr. A. M. Stoin, the explorer, for 
his * Ancient Khotan.’ 

Campbell collected masses of material 
on Indian history and folklore, but, apart 
from his ‘Gazetteer,’ only published the 
history of Mandogarh in the * Journal of the 
Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society’ 
(vol. xix. 1896-7), some papers in the pro- 
ceedings of the Bombay Anthropological 
Society, and studios of demonology, under 
the title of ‘ Notes on the Spirit Basis 
of Belief and Custom,’ in the ‘Indian 
Antiquary’ (1894 ei seq.), 

[Bombay Gazetteer ; Times of India. 30 April 
1898, 12 April 1902, 3 June 1903, 2 March 
1909; Jour, of Roy. Asiat. Soc., July 1903; 
Kept. Indian Plague Comm., 1901, ud. 810; 
personal knowledge.) F. H. B. 

CAMPBELL, IJh:WlS (1830 - 1908), 
classical scholar, bom at Edinburgh on 
3 Sept. 1830, was son of Commander Robert 
Campbell, K.N., first cousin to Thomas 
Campbtdl the poet, by his wile Eliza 
Constontia, eldest daughter of Richard 
l^yce of Gunley, Montgomeryshire. Edu- 
cated at Edinburgh Academy, ho was 
‘ Dux ’ there in 1847, w hen he entered 
Glasgow University. There his principal 
teachers were Edmund Lushington, to 
whom he ascribed bis love of Greek litera- 
ture, and William Ramsay. He won the 
Blackstone medal in Greek, the highest 
distinction in the subject. In 1849 Camp- 
bell matriculated as a scholar at Trinity 
College, Oxford ; but on winning the Bnell 
exhibition at Glasgow he migrated to 
Balliol, where that exhibition is tenable. 
He was deeply influenced by Benjaaim 
Jowett, who was his tuU»r, and whom h© 
regarded with devotion all his life. 

1863 ‘ he graduated B.A. with first-class 
honours in classics, and was elected to ft 
fellowship at Queen’s College in lo©©* 
i From 1866 to 1868 he was tutor of hw 
I ctillcge, and always kept in close toiwn 
j with his pupils. In 1868 he resigned 
I fellowship on marriage, and havii^ 

I ordained deacon in 1867 and priest j 
was presented to the vicarage of Muto^ 
Hampshire. He held the benefice 
years. This was his only active 
in the Church of England but he remain 
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an aident champion of the liberal theology 
which he had learned from Jowett. 
position is fully explained in a volume of 
^rmons entitled ^The Chriatian Ideal* 
(1877) and in his * Nationalisation of the 
Old English Universities* (1900). 

In 1863 Campbell was elect^ to the 
Greek chair at St. Andrews, vacated by 
the translation of William Young Sellar 
[q. v.J to Edinburgh. His academio life 
was occasionally troubled by the students* 
impatience of chscipline. But his relations 
with his own classes were always friendly. 
He foimded a Shakespearean and dramatic 
society, and successfully directed it along 
with liis vifo. With his wife, too, he 
took an active part in raising the standard 
of girlh* secondary education through the 
(oiintrv 

From the first he held that a professors 
01 ’ was not confined to his classroom. I 
.t* \\ had planned a scries of editions of 

the Pla’ »iiic dialogues, of which the ‘Theas- 
trtus’ ‘Sophiates,* and ‘Politicus’ were 
assigned to Campbell. The ‘Theactetus* 
appiared in 1861 (2nd edit. 1883), the 
‘Sophistes* and ‘Politicus* in 1867. To 
tilt' problem of the chronology of P]attf*8 
^li.iloetucs Campbell here applied linguistic 
of which he learned the value from 
Ills Shakespearean studies, distinguished 
between Plato’s earlier and later work, and 
identified a later group of dialogues which 
might be presumed to represent Plato’s 
niaturer thought. The discovery passed 
alniobt unnoticed, and even Jowett, to 
Campbell’s keen disappointment, was scep- 
tic dl, but Campbell lived to see his con- 
clusions, after a quarter of a century, 
gcncTallv adopted. 

^ Campbell next turned his attention to 
Sophocles, of wliose tragedies he pro- 
duced a complete edition (vol. i. 1875; 2nd 
edit 1879; vol. ii. 1881). Tliis edition 
^as severely criticised by Benjamin Hall 
Kennedy [q. v.], and was overshadowed 
hy the popularity of Jobb’s edition ; but 
f!ampbell excelled most of his competitors 
m poetic and dramatic insight. At a later 
d.ito he returned to the subject, and dis- 
cussed the main differences between Jebb 
and himself (Paralipomenu Sophoclea, 1907). 
Ho translated into English verse Sophocles 
(completed 1883; 2nd edit. 1896) and 
-^schylus (1890), and edited the text 
(18^)*°^^''^ in the ‘Parnassus* series 

Krom Sophocles Campbell turned to Plato 
completed the edition of the 
* whion Jowett had undertaken 

r his series of Plato’s works. Jowett 


finished the oommentary and prepared 
feme introductory matter; CampDollwas 
responsible for the text and for the greater 
part of the essays. The edition appeared 
in ISM (3 vols.). 

In 1889 a parliamentary eommission 
was appointed to reform the Scottisl\ 
universities, and the consequent discus- 
sions to which this gave rise greatly tried 
Campbell’s sensitive nature. In 1891-2 
ill-h^th compelled a long absence, and in 
the summer of 1892 he resigned his chair. 
He retired to Alassio, where he built a 
house, and, acquiring a new lease of life,^ 
engaged with greater vigour than before 
in literary labour. Ho collaborated with 
Evelyn Abbott fq. v. Suppl. H] in the ‘life 
of Jowett* (1897). In 1894' he returned 
to St. Andrews as Gifford lecturer, during 
the winters of 1894 and 1895, and he pub- 
lished his lectures under the title of ‘Re- 
ligion in Greek literature * (1898). He also 
issued an edition of Thomas Campbell’s 
poems (1904) and ‘ Tragic Drama in 
iEschylus, Sophocles and Shakespeare* 
(1904), with minor works and articles. 
At the age of seventy he planned a ‘ LexicCn 
Platonicum * on a large scale, and did a 
great deal of the work, completely revising 
and rearranging Ast’s ‘ Lexicon,* and 
verifying all the quotations. The work 
IB still being carried on with a view to 
publication. 

Campbell, who was elected an honorary 
fellow of Balliol in 1894, and was made 
an hon. D.Titt. of the university on Lord 
Goschen’s installation as chanecllor in 1904, 
died at Alassio, after a short illness, on 
25 Oct. 1908. He married in 1858 Frances 
Pitt, daughter of Thomas Andrews, serjeant- 
at-law, who survived him without issue; her 
practical temperament efficiently balanced 
Campbell’s more nervous and excitable 
character. The only adequate portrait of 
Campbell is a medal! by Hoty, for which his 
pupils at St. Andrews subscribed after his 
resignation in 1892. 

Besides the works mentioned, he pub- 
lished a ‘Life of James Clerk MaxweD,* 
in collaboration with W. Garnett (1882; 
2nd edit. 1881), and a ‘ Guide to Greek 
Tragedy* (1891). Ho also edited Jowett’s 
‘Lettera’ (1889) and ‘Theological Essays* 


(1906). 

fPersonal recnllections ; communications 
from Mrs. Campbell; Who’s Who, 1908.1 


CAMPBELL, WILLIAM HOWARD 
(1859-1910), missionary and entomologist, 
was bom on 30 Sept. 1859 at Lonuon- 
derry, where his father, Thomas Callender 
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Campbell, was in bnsineas. Of hia six Ireland he anS bis brothers had made one 
brothers Mr. Sidney Qeom Campbell of the best private oolleotions of Irish moths 
became fellow of Christ’s (Allege, Cam- and butterflies. In India he formed a 
bridffe. ooUeotion of moths of that country, adding 

Educated at the Academical Institution, sixty or seventy species that were 'new to 
Londonderry, he took both his arts science. This collection is now at Gooty, 
^vinity courses at Edinburgh University, in the Madras presidency, 
oeinf; a first prizeman in the divinity class Campbell returned to England under 
and in church history, and graduating M. A. medical advice in 1909, before taking up 
in 1880 and B.D. in 1882. At Edinburgh the principalship of the new union tiieo- 
he also studied Sanskrit for two years, logical college at Bangalore, to which he 
and attended some medical classes. His hc^ been nominated. Ho died on 18 Feb. 
services being accepted by the London 1910 at Bordighora, and was buried there. 
Missionary Society, he was ordained on On 7 Deo. 1885 he married at Madras 
12 Sept. 1884 at the congregational church, Elizabeth Nevin, daughter of David Boyd 
Londonderry, and reached Cuddapah, South of Drukcndult, Balljnuoncy, co. Antrim. 
India, in November 1884. In 1895 he They had four sons. * 

settled at Jammulamadugu, and in 1900 he [Private information; L.M.S. Chronicle, 
was appointed to the training institution Nov. 1908, April 1010; Bntinh Weekly, 24 Feb. 
at Gooty. In 1907 he acted as secretary 1919. J C. H. I. 

of the South India district committee. CAMPBELL • BANNERMAN, tSiR 

Campbell was a great missionary. ' HENRY (1836-1908), prime minister. 
Journeying from village to village, he born at Kelvinsi(l(* House, Glasgow, on 
established scores of Christian churches 7 Hept. 1830, was second sun, and second 
during his seventeen years of labour. > of the threi' children of Sir James Campbell, 
A pioneer in the cause of union among Knl , of Stracathro, co. Forfar, by hiS wife 
missions, he helped to form the united Jani^t, daughter of Henry Bannorman, a 
church of South India, in which presby* Manchester manufacturer ; her mother’s 
terians, oongregationalists, and baptists brother was William Motherwell [q. v.], 
united for ecclesiastical purposes, forming • the Scottish poet. The future prime 


a Christian community of upwards of 1 minister assumed the additional name and 
160, OCK) people, about one-fourth of the pro- arms of Bannorman in 1872 under the will 
testants of South India (cf. his art. L.M.ti. 1 of his maternal uncle, Henry Bannorman. 
Chronicle^ November 1908). Economie , c»f Hun ton Court, near Maidstohe, Kent. 


and social problems interested him. While 
he sympathised with socialist ideals, he 
fully omitted the beneficent effects of 
British rule in India (ct. letter in Labour 
Leeider, 25 N(3V. 1905). Articles which he 
contributed to the * Madras Mail ’ during 
the famine of 1897 led to the establishment 


Sir Henry's grandfather, .Tames Campbell, 
came from Inchanoch. in Menteiih, to 
Glasgow in 1805, and licgan business as 
a yam merchant ; hia second son James 
(the prime minister’s father), then a liul of 
fifteen, becoming a tailor, and William, liis 
I fourth son (afterwards of Tullichowan, co 


of relief works. 

His linguistic gifts and scholarly attain- 
ments made him a leading authority on 
the Telugu language. In that tongue ho 
published ' Grounds for Belief in a Personal 
God’ (1893), ’ Christian Evidences’ (1898), 
'Christian Theology’ (1905), and a short 
work on Hinduism. The first three of 
these become Jtext-booka in theological 
institutions. In conjunction with Veera- 
salingam Pantalu he by order of the Madras 
government revised Browne’s ‘ Telugu- 
English Dictionary’ (1906) and Arden’s 
'Telugu Grammar’ (1908), and he was a 
meml^r of the revision oommittee of the 
Telugu Bible (1898-1903). 

Campbell, who acted as examiner in philo- 
sophy to the university of Madras, was a 
close student of science, especially of ento- 
mology and ornithology. In hia home in 


I Jhimbarton), a draper. In 1817 these two 
I brothers founded the great (Glasgow firm of 
J. & W. (’ampbell, wholesale drapers and 
' warohoiiHomen. The father was a strong 
1 conservative, stood in that interest w 
parliamentary candidate for Glasgow in 
I 1837 and in 1841, without success, and 
I as lord provost of Glasgow (1840-3) wis 
knighted on the birth of prince Albert 
Edward, afterwards King Edward VII 
* (9 Nov. 1841). Ho bought the estate of 
Stracathro in 1848. 

The elder son, James Alexander Camp- 
bell of Stracathro (1825-1908), conservative 
M.P. for the universities of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen (1880-1906), succeeded his father 
in 1876, and was made a privy councillor 
in 1898. He died on 10 May 
Sir Henir was educated at Glasgow 
High School, and then at Glaagow tJni- 
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versity (1861-3)» where in l%$3f the Bame then the head. He retained the poat 
year in which Edward Oaiid [q. v. Snppl. until the ieJl of the a^inistr^tion in 
II], afterwards Master of Baliiol, won tne February 1874. 

Latin medal» he won, among other things, During the years of liberal opposition, 
the Cowan gold medal for the best examine- from 1874 to 1880, Campbell-Bannerman 
tion in Greek. In 1883 his university, on took litUe part in general debate, but 
the installation of John Bright as lord intervened regularly in the discussion of 
mtor, conferred upon him the honorary army votes and the affairs of Scotland, 
degree of LL.D., and at the time of his He characterised the bill for the abolition 
death in 1908 he was liberal nominee for of patronage (1875) as a political device to 
the lord rectorship. From Glasgow be strengthen the established church at the 
wci.t to (Trinity College, Cambridge, where, cost of the other presbytorian churches, 
taking a double degree— as twenty-second In March 1880 parliament was dis- 
spnior optime in the mathematical tripos, solved, Lord Bcacoiiafield’s goyeminent was * 
with a third class in the classical tripos — he defeated, and in April Gladstone formed 
crraduated B.A. in 1858 and M.A. in 1861. his second administration. Campbell- 
IIo took no part in the debates at the union. Bannerman returned to his former post 
After leaving Cambridge ho joined his at the war office, of which Childers was then 
lather and uncle’s prosperous business in the chief, and he held the office tiU May 
f^l'Hfirow, in which he became and remained 1882. Then, in succession to Sir George 
I ^ /iner until 1868. He was one of the • Trevelyan, who was transferred to the 
Dug lal members of the ffrst Lanarkshire | Irish chief secretaryship on the murder 
rifle volunteers, and commanded his com- I of Lord Frederick "Cavendish, ho became 


paTiN (M company, known as ‘ CampbelTs . secretory to the admiralty. Lord North- 
Corp^' the members being drawn exclusively I brook, the first lortl, was in the House of 
fioni the employees of Messrs. J. & W. | Lords, and Campbell-Baniiermanreprosenied 
( jMipbt'll & Co.) at the royal review at i the department in the House of Commons. 
Jitliuburgh on 7 Feb. 1860. ^ 1 In October 1884, again in succession to 

In April 1868 ho contested the Stirling Sir George Trevelyan, he was appointed 
iiiirghs against John Ramsay of Kildalton. | chief secretary for Ireland (without a seat 
Both candidates were liberal, Campbell the in the cabinet), while Lonl Spencer was 
Tuorp advanced of the two. He declared still lord* lieutenant. The office was one 


himself * a warm adherent of the party of 
proerress,’ advocating national education, 
the repeal of university tests, admmi- 
‘■iMtivc reform of the army and navy, 
Irish church disestablishment, and land 
ri form. Ramsay defeated him by 565 to 
votes. Ho fought Ramsay again at 
llic general election which followed the 
1H()8 Reform Act, and won the seat on 
1!) November, polling 2192 votes against I 
Ramsay’s 1670. He sat for the Stirling I 
Rurglm uninterruptedly until his death. | 
His opponent subsoquontly sat for the 
Balkirk Burghs from 1874 to 1886. 

In the new parliament of 1868 Campbell 
flooTi identified himself with the more in- 
m*pcndent and advanced supporters of 
bliuistone’s first administration, advocating 
the reform of endowed sohools in Scot- 
land, compulsory attendance at paroohial 
schools, tile abolition of university tests, 
(no applioatioii of the representative 
principle to oountv government, the in- 
nision of new blood into Oxford and Gam- 
^ridge, the abolition of hypothec, and the 
Cause of the tenant fanner. His peffitioal 
ability was feoognised by his appointment, 
“ November 1871 , as finanoiaf seoretaiy 
^ the war offioe, of which Cardwell was 


of danger and difficulty, and Campbell- 
Bannerman was held at the time to be the 
only man who ever actually enhanced Ids 
political reputation by its tenure. He 
discharged his duties with imperturba- 
bility and good-humour, and Ireland grew 
more peaceful. Parnell wrote of him * as 
an Irish seoretary ho left things alone — 
a sensible thing for an Irish secretary ’ (see 
Barry O’Brien’s Life of ParneU), Accord- 
ing to Mr. Tim Healy he * governed Ireland 
with Sootoh jokes ’ ; Mr. T. P. O'Connor 
likened him to a * sandh.ig.' During his 
short tenure of tlie Irish secretaryslup it 
was announced that some provisions of the 
Crimes Aot would be re-onactod, and an 
Irish land purchase bill was promised; 
but the life of the government oame to an 
end in June 1885, and Campbell-Banncpian 
retired from his Irish office after holding it 
for 01 ^ eight months. 

In February 1886, on the fall of l/)rd 
Salisbury’s first administration, Capipbtil- 
Bannerman became secretary of state for 
war in Gladstone’s third government, 
entering the cabinet for the first time, 
together with Lord Hersobell, Mr. John 
Morley, Sir William Hacoourt, and Mr. 
MundeUa. Home rule for Irtiand, which 
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fourth aiiTiilimtration (JuIt 18S2), and 
CampbeU-Bannerman joined the cabinet 
in Mb former post of secretary of state 
for war. He was a member of the cabinet 
committee which drafted the second home 
rule bilh which passed the House of Corn- 
monB» but was decisively rejected by the 
House of Lords. When Lord Rosebery 
succeeded Gladstone as prime minister 
on 3 March 1894, Campbell-Bannerman 
retained his office. He was an active 
administrator. Under his regime at 
Pall Mall there was established a forty- 
eight hours week (or an average of eight 
hours a day) in the ordnance factories at 
Woolwich Arsenal and he justly anticipated 
no necessity f^r * a reduction in wages * (see 
Hansard, 5 Jan. 1804). He also arranged 


was the cMef measure before the cabinet, 
met with Campbell-Bannerman’s approval. 
On 8 June the proposals of the government 
were defeated in the House of Commons 
by 343 to 313, ninety-three liberals voting 
against the bill (Mobley’s Otadstoney iii. 
341). Gladstone dissolved parliament, was 
def^ted at the polls, and Lord Salisbury 
accepted office for a second time. For six 
years (1886-92) the liberal party remained 
in opposition. During the period Campbell- 
Bannerman actively supported Glad- 
stone in lighting the cause of Ireland 
and home rule. In 1887 he moved an 
amendment to Mr. A. J. Balfour’s Irish 
land bill, to the elTect that no bill of the 
kind was satisfactory which did not provide 
for revision of the judicial rents. In the 


course of the Irish controversy he described ' for the delicate matter of the retirement of 


the process of adopting home rule as 
‘finding salvation,’ and he invented the 
term ‘ U&tcria ’ for the }»eculiar blond of 
Orange bigotry and Irish toryism ^^h^ch he 
imputed to the Irish opijonents of home rale. 

During the agitation for improved 
national defence in 1888-9 he main- 
tained a critical attitude, strongly opposing 


the duke of Cambridge from the office of 
commandor-in -chief, and tactfully effected 
the stt'p without disturbing the gocxl rela- 
tions which had always existed between 
I the duke and himself. But he doubled 
the wisdom of offering the duke a sjiecial 
I pension which was offered liim later by the 
I conwTvative government, and the duke 


any diminution of civilian control of the 1 declined the offer on the ground of this 
army, and any attempt to place that «hfference of view. On the day of Camp- 
control entirely in the hands of military , bell-Bannerraan’s aniiouneemeni of the 
advisers. In June 1888 ho served with duke’s retircunent (21 June 1895) Mr. St. 
Lord Randolph Churchill, W. H. Smith, ' J(»hn BiXKinck (afterwards wxjretarv of 
and others, under the chairmanship ' state for Avar and Viscount Midleton) 
of Lord Hartincton (afterwards eighth moved a reduction of Caiupbell-BanntT- 


duke of Devonshire [q. v. Suppl. Ill), upon 1 
the royal commission appointed (o inquire 
into the civil and professional adminis- 
tration of the naval and military depart- 
ments. The commission rejKirted finally 
in Febniary 1890 (C. 5979 of 1890), when 
Campbell-Bannerman, who had lxH.*n unable 
to take part in the consideration of the 
second portion of the report, addf^l 
a memorandum expressing his general 
acquiescence in ifs tenour and his conlial 
concurrence in its principal recommenda- 
tion, ‘that the secretary of state should 
be advised by a council of military officers, 
who should be the beads t)f several military 
departments.’ ' He at the same time strongly 
dissented ‘ from the further proposal to create 
a new department— that, namely, of chief of 
the staff.* He reasonfd that the innovation 
was unnecessary, and likely V) re-introduce 
the evils incidental to the office of com- 
mander in-chief which the new council 
of general officers was designed to replace 
(10 Feb. 1890). 

Lord Salisbury dissolved parliament in 
1892, and his government was defeated at 
the polls. Thereupon Gladstone formed Ms 


man's salary on the ground that the 
reserves of cordite and other sinallarra 
ammunition were inadequate. Campbell- 
Bannerman admitted that the reserves tlitl 
not cxcoi'd 100.000.000 cartridges. Tho 
government was defeated by seven votes 
in a small house, 132 against 125 ; Lord 
Rosebery, the prime minister, resigned next 
day. A lack of harmony between Lo^ 
Rosebery and some of his colleagues partly 
prompted so serious a treatment of the 
adverse division. Harcourt, in announcing 
to the House of Commons Lord Rosebery s 
resignation and the queen’s acceptance of 
it, said ; ‘ The division of last Friday night 
upon the army vote for the war office w'as a 
direct vote of censure upon the secretary 
of state for tho war department, than whom 
1 will take on me to say there is no more 
able, more respected, or more poping 
minister.* Campbell-Bannerman 

the G.C.B. on leaving office. The 
vote had little positive justification, a 
C ampbell - Bannerman subsequenwy ® ' 
plained (cf. speech at Newport, 30 NO • 
190.3), expert opinion proved it 
to keep in stock any l^e supply of cortu » 
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then a new explosive in an ^perimental ol Gladetone disclosed differences of 
stage, which was easily and rapimy manu* opinion within the liberal party, Campbell- 
factured as the need for it arose. Bannerman was named by competent 

Meanwhile in 1895, when Mr. Peel re- observers as a probable future lUder. 
signed the speakership of the House of He had enjoyed much administrative ex- 
Commons, Campbell-Bannorman frankly ^rienoe, and held alike the peculiar con- 
cunfessi^ to a wish to succeed him. The ndence of his colleagues and the esteem 
conservatives were prepared to acquiesce and goodwill of the House of Commons, 
in his selection, in view of his fairness and But he had made no impression on the 
impartiality. But his colleagues were un- public outside the house, and many of his 
willing tu lose him, and he was persuaded to colleagues stood far higher in popular 
concur 111 the selection of William Court favour. A continuance of personal dis- 
Cull 3 % A^scount Selby [q. v. Suppl. II]. sensions among the leaders of his party 
iiord Salisbury accept^ office on 23 June during the long unionist regime gradually 
ISDo and formed an administration, Parlia- brougut him to the first place'. On 6 Oct. 
meat dissolved on 8 July, and a 1806 Lord Rosebery resigned his leadership 
majdtit) of 152 was returned to support on the ground of * internal difficulties,^ 
di* ne\v conser\'ative government, (^amp- the want of ‘explicit support'* 'from any 
heIi-Hann(Tman, speaking at Blairgowne quarter, and ‘apparent difference with a 
12 Uee. as one of the liberal l^ers, considerable mass of the party on the 
• tii(f\l that so long as the Irish declared Eastern question* (Turkey and Armenia). 
1*3 kii'^tJtutioual methods that they were Thereupon Harcourt naturally succeeded 
in favoui <if Hclf-goverojiient, liberals would to the leadership. But Lo^ Rosebery 
be bound to support their demand. still had his followers In the House of Com- 

the end of the year South African mons, and Harcourt’s authority was often 
aftairs iiecamc a predominant pohtical colled in question. On 14 Dec. 1898 Harcourt 
Dr. Jameson's abortive raid retired from the leadership of a party which 
mtu the temtory of tho Transvaal R^ he describiHl as ‘ rent by sectional disputes 
and his surrender after two daj's* and personal intere-^ts.* Mr. John Morley 
at Krugcradorp (1 Jan. 1896), ai»provod Harcourt’s action, and declared 
ious((l m the more advanced section of ‘that he, too, could no longer takd an 
the libel al party a suspicion that Mr. active and responsible part in the formal 
(’liciniberlaiu, the colonial secretary, was couneils of the heads of the liberal party * 
impheated in the affair. Campbell-Banner- (17 Jan, 1899). There seemed to be funda- 
liuin, Sir Michaid Hicks- Beach, then chan- mental divergences of view within the 
Of’lloi (»t the exchequer, Sir William Harcourt, party touching the whole field of foreign, 
Henry lii^bouehere, John Ellis, and others, colonial, and Irish pt^litics. In this critical 
''eii.on 14 Aug. 1896, appointed members embarrassment the liberal party elected 
of a «<olect committee of inquiry into the Campbell -BanniTman as its leader in the 
ciipiiinstances of the raid. This tSouth House of Commons. Lord Kimbt^Iey now 
-Airii an crtnimitice sat to take evidence from led the liberals in the House of Lords since 
'Ian u uy to June 1897. The majority report { the withdrawal of Lord Rosebery. At a 
ot U July, ^^hich was signed by both meeting held at the Reform Club on 6 Feb. 
Uuu])bell.Hannennan and Harcourt, while, 1899, which wa'i attended by 113 members 
ooji(U*ininng Cecil Rhodes and two of his of parliament, the choice nt Campbell-Ban- 
•wsoeiates in general terms, exonerated the 1 nemian was unanimously adopts. The 
uijpeiinl and 8outh African governments of J names of Sir Henry Fowler and Mr, Asquith 
all coiripliciiy. In the House of Commons « hod U^en previously suggested and had 
'"tti ('a,inpbeU-Banncnuan and Harcourt been withdrawn. The new* leader pro- 
di'fcnded tho rt^port when it w'as \ mised * to bring all his powers to his task 

and to give ‘the government a watchful 

and active, and not a violent and reckless, 
opposition,’ He still adhered to his home 
rule convictions, but laid on them a qualified 
streas. On 21 March, at the meeting of 
the National LiU^ral Finleration at Hull, 
he declanxl that it was impossible to make 
home rule tho first item of the liberal 
programme, but added ‘we will remmn 
true to the Irish people as long aa th4 Irish 
remain true to themselves.’ 

X 


Ml lii 1 ' **' of their own party, 

d i’ '^^tanhopo (afterwards Ix>rd Weai- 

dissent was 

feeling ^ seventy-four. A bitter 

0liiTii?» both Rhodes and Mr. 

the 

than «thor conclusion 

™ CamnbeU-Bannerman and 

material evidence. 
*8 1894, when the lesignaUon 

vci. u. 
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The South African policy of Mr. 
Chamberlain, which culminated in war at 
the end of 1899, was the first great question 
with which Campbell-Bannerman in his 
new capacity had actively to deal. His 
attitude was from the outset clear and firm ; 
it did not, however, succeed in winning the 
support of the whole party. On 17 Juno 
1899, in a speech delivered "at Ilford, before 
hostUities broke out, he declared that ‘ he 
could see nothing in what had occurred 
to justify either warlike action or military 
prepuration.’ With this view Lord Kim- 
Wley, the liberal leader in the House of 
Lords, associated himself (Hansard, 28 July). 
At the opening of the autumn session 
(17 Oct.), when the war had just begun, 
Campbell-Bannerman at once oiTered to | 
facilitate the grant of supplies * for the I 
prosecution of the war.* But in speeches 
at Manchester (14 Nov.) and Birmingham 
(24 NouJ he continued to criticise the 
conduct of the government before the war 
in mixing up negotiations with military 
preparations * in such a manner as to 
prejudice greatly the chances of a peace- 
ful solution.* After the grave reverses 
at Stormberg (10 Dec.), Magersfontcin 
(12 Dec«), and Colenso (IJ l)ec.), Campbell- 
Bannerman, speaking at Aberdeen (19 Dec.), 
deprecated 'doubt or despondency,* and 
urged the nation to brace itself ‘more 
earnestly to the task before us.’ At the 
same time he repeated that ‘ Mr. Chamber- 
lain is mainly answerable for this war.’ 
When the military situation improved 
next summer, he laid it do^vn as England’s 
first duty to aim^ ‘ after the .s(^urity of the 
imperial iwwcr,’ at ‘ the conciliation and the 
harmonious co-ojwration of the tw’o Euro- 
pean races in South Afiiea, and to restore 
as early os possible* to the conquered 
states the * rights of self-government ’ 

‘ (Glasgow, 7 Jan. 1900). Erom this aim he 
never swerved. 

On 25 Sept. 1900 parliament was 
dissolved, and ilie country returned Lord 
Salisbury’s government again to power 
with a majority of 132. The ‘ khaki ’ 
election, as it was called, was won on the 
plea that ^the war was finishes!, and tW 
the government responsible for it should 
finish their task and be responsiblo for 
the settlement after the w^ar. Vet the war. 
dragged on for another tw^enty months. 
Throughout tliis period Campbell-Banner- 
man consistently advocated conciliatory 
and definite terms of peace. On 10 Dec. 

* 1901 Lord Rosebery (at Chesterfield) 
expressed concurrence with him on this 
point, and Campbell-Bannerman thereupon 


invited Lord Rosebery anew to oo-operate 
with his former colleagues ; but Lord tosc- 
beiy preferred an attitude of detachment, 
and Campbell-Bannerman thenceforth pur- 
sued his own line, even at the risk of 
prolonging existing party dissensions. 

On the methods which were adopted in 
the field during the later stages of the difii- 
cult warfare, Campbell-Bannerman declarcfl 
his views without slirinking. On 6 Doc. 
1900, in the House of Commons, he extolled 
the humanity and the generosity of the 
British soldier and the British officer, 
expressing his entire disbelief ‘ in the 
stories that have been told on both sides 
of discreditable, irregular, and cruel out- 
rages.’ Subsequently he urged (at Peck- 
ham, 7 Aug. 1901) tlio nora of making 
‘ even the stern necessities of war mimster 
to conciliation,’ and both denounced and 
promised to * continue to denounce all this 
stupid policy of farm-burning, devastation, 
and the sw'ceping of women and children 
into camps.’ To tliis promise he remained 
faithful, with the emphatic approval of on(‘ 
important section of liberal o]>inion, .iiul 
with the no less emphatic disapproval (if 
another important section. 

On 31 May 1901, at a liberal meeting 111 
Edinburgh, he had acknowiedged th(' c\- 
Lstence of diftcrenco.s in the opposition ranks 
about the war, but claimed that at anv 
rate they were united, with a few insign.- 
ficant exceptions, against ‘ the most uni^iso 
as well as the most unworthy policy of en- 
forcing unoonditional suirentler upon the sc 
who were to be their loyal and qontented 
bubj(y;ts in the new colonies.* A fortniglit 
later (14 Juno), at a National Reform Union 
banquet given to Hareourt and himself, 
he ustnl a phrase w’hich obtained much 
currency and moved opplause and K'seiit- 
meiit in almost equal measure. Tbe 
government had lately described th«^ war 
as ‘ not yet entirely terminated.’ 
bell-Bannorman added the comment, A 
phrase often used is that war is war : but 
when one came to ask about it one was 
told that no war was going on — ^that it was 
not war. When was a war not a war 7 
When it was carried on by meihodn of 
barharim in South Africa.’ Three day 
later (17 June) in the House of Commons 
he supported Mr. Lloyd Georges moUo 
lor the adjournment of the house m ora 
to coll attention to the concentration 
in South Airica, and w^e he dopreca 
the 'imputation of 

difference, to ofiioeis or men/ he * 

his application to ‘ the Whole x 

the tenn 'barbarous.’ Renewed sig 
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party discontent followed these delireranoes. 

refused to support the motion, 
and with Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, 
Mr. Liawson Walton (afterwards attomey- 
goiieral), Mr, Bobson (afterwards solicitor- 
general), and nearly fifty liberals, walked 
out of the house before the division. There 
setmed a likelihood of an open breach on the 
part of the dissentient section of the party. 
Oil 2 July, speaking at Southampton, 
Campbell-Bannerman described the position 
of the party as * critical.* But on 9 July, 
at the Reform Club, 163 liberal members 
of the House of Commons, of all sec- 
tions, including Sir William Haroourt, Mr. 
iVsipiiL}!, and Sir Edward Grey, expressed 
iiniinhiiously continued confidence in 
(JariipbcU-jBannennan's leadership. Later 
11 ) tlie year (25 Oct. 1901) Campbell- 
|{•rlnemlan hopefully appealed to true 
i.t /iIk throughout the country for unity. 

to another controvert^ topic, on 
which ti.ere was not universal consent in 
tlic liberal ranks, he declared that he was 
‘ av Btfongly as ever in favour of giving 
Bclt-govemment to Ireland.* * There is no 
lU'tiial alliance,* he added, with th^ Irish 
p<a'ty, but be hoped for a cordial co-opeaa- 
Uon The declaration checked for a time 
iIk* movement towards unity. A liberal 
itnjKTial council had been in existence to 
mamlain within the party the view^s of 
liord Rosebery on imperial and Irish 
questions. On 27 Feb. 1902 it was decided 
to n-coiibtitute the council with its old 


aims aM the Liberal League. Campbell- 
Bannerman saw' no reason for such a stop 
(speech, National Liberal Club, 6 March). 
Re denied that there wore personal differ- 
encfs among the leaders. The war was a 
transient interlude, and the only final solu- 
tion »»t either the South African or the Irish 
qu{ stion lay in the liberal principle of assent. 
In liord Spencer, wdio spoke at Eastbourne 
on the same day, Ci^pbell-Bannermar 
lound a whole-hearted adherent. 

riio terms of peace in Soutii Africa wen 
announced on 2 June. On 11 July Lon 
^aliMhnry, prime minister, resigned, ain 
on 14 July CampbeU-Bannermau in th 
JJouHo of Commons, on behalf of tb 
aouse as a whole, congratulated Mr. Balfou 
on UlUng the vacant place. Through th 
steadily opposed the government* 
education biU, which h 

wiling? p«ty- I 

nonoonformu 

libLai^w ^ atoiatirfaction amon 
WMit, "wf s'lpBPrteia of the govers 
Next year the Uberal parly' 


position WM immensely improved by a 
sobism which rent the government and 
its supporters. The healing of mtemal 
differences among the liberals was greatly 
facilitated bv the perplexity and division 
wMoh Mr. Chamberlain*B announcement at 
Birmingham of his new fiscal programme 
(B^ 1903) created in the unionist ranks. 
Without delay Campbell-Bannerman made 
strategic use of his new opportunity. On 
the adjournment for ’^the Whitsuntide 
recess May) he denounced the govern- 
ment for their ‘ cuttle-fish * policy in raising 
a new issue, which he characterised on, 

9 June as a proposal to tax anew the 
food of the ficople. Ho laid stress on Mr. 
Chamberlain's statement that it was the 
question on which the next ge'heral election 
was to be fought. In the autumn the 
resignations of Mr. Chamberlaiu, Mr. 
Ritchie, the duko of Devonshire, and other 
prominent members of the government 
illustrated practically the disintegrating 
tcndenc}^ of the fiscal policy. At Glasgow, 
on 6 October, Mr. Chamberlain explained 
lus proposals at length, and Campbell- 
Bannerman. at Bolton (15 Oct.), retorted 
by denouncing as a wicked slander on the , 
moUier country and tho colonies alike 
the assertion that the empire could only 
ho saved from dissolution by a m'^olution 
in fiscal pobey. On the now free trade 
issue Lord Rosebery declared that all 
liberals were united (7 Nov.). There- 
upon Campbell-Bannerman renewed his 
former advances; but Rosebery’s reply was 
very cautious, and no further attempt was 
made to close the breach betw^oon the two. 

The reconstructed government's diffi- 
culties grow rapidly. At tho end of 1903 
resolutions were adopted by the Transvaal 
legislative council tor tho importation of 
Chinese indentured labour, and they were 
sanctioned by the home government. 
Liboruls at once contondi'd that slavery 
was revived, and the plea found sujpport 
in the coastitueneies. Yet henceforth, 
both in parliament and outside, tho para- 
mount political issue was fiscal refoim. 
On that thouio Campbell -Baimerman and 
his colleagues concentrated znoat of their 
ouo^g>^ On 1 Aug. 1904 he moved a 
vote of censure upon tho government, 
because three members of tho government 
had accepted office in the Tariff Rdtoim 
League, which advocated preferential 
duties and therefore thq,' taxation of 
food. Next year his position waa 
strengthened when the National Umon of 
Conservative and Constitutional Ass^- 
tions at Newcastle formally adopted fiscal 

x2 
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reform as a plank in the party platfoim# On Monday, 4 Deo. 1905, Mr. BaJfour re- 
and Mr. Balfow's appeal to the party on signed, and on the following day Oampbell* 
the same evening to unite on a practical Bannerman was invited to form a govern- 
fiscal policy failed to conciliate unionist ment. Lord Kimberley had died in 1902, 
free traders. Meanwhile on all political Harcourt on 1 Oct. 1904. Lord Spencer, 
topics Campbell-Bannerman was now sedu- Kimberley’s successor as leader of the 
lously defining his position and developing liberal party in the House of Lords, had b^n 
a programme, with a view to the increas- generally designated as the nex± liberal 
ing likelihood of the party’s return to prime minister, but he had fallen seriously 
power. He criticised Amold-Forster's army ill on 13 Oct. 1905. Campbell-Bannerman’s 
reforms (14 July 1904); he advocated the claim as loader of the party in the Houro 
encouragement of small holdings, better of Commons was therefore un(|uestioned. 
security for the farmer, and the provision He brought to the great office imperturb- 
of cottages (26 Oct.); he urged the pay- able goSl temper, a strong sense of 
ment of members and of election expenses humour, personal popularity, much ad- 
(17 Xov.), and in a speech at Dunfermline ministrative experience and earnest con- 
(8 Dec.) he discussed comprehensively victions of the advanced liberal stamp, 
education, licensing, housing, rating, and Campbell-Bannerman formed a ministry 
the poor law. On two questions he pro- which was representative of all sections 
nounced himself with growing precision of the pai-ty. Mr. Asquith became 
and emphasis inside and outside the house, chancellor of the exchequer and Mr. 
viz. the extravagance of the government John Bums was chosen to bo pi'csideut 
and the need ot reti*encliment in public of the local govenimeut board, being 
expendituae, and the curbing of tlie veto of the first labour member of parliaituMil 
the House of Lords. He still adliered to receive cabinet rank. In ac/cordancc 
to *the policy of thorough and funda- uith the rule observed by the liUTal 
mental alteration in the whole system of government of 1892>5, but discarded by 
Irish government ’ ; he was there treading Lord Salisbury and his successor, Mr. 
on sliiipery ground, even on the eve ot Balfour, Campbell-Bannerman made accepi- 
victory. Difierences in the unionist cabinet ance of office by those invited to join 
over Irish administration had given new the government conditional on tlie rcsigna- 
life to the home rule controversy (March tion of all public directorsJiips held f)y them. 
1905), and the uncompromitiing restate- Mr. Balfour had already arranged thtil 
ment by CampljcU-Banneriiian of iiis views any new prime minister should U 
seemed to threaten a renewal of the old accorded by royal warrant a liigh place 
liberal schism. On 23 Nov. 1905 he made of precedency in ceremonial functions, 
at Stirling a plain declare ticni in favour of Hitlierto the office had not Ijeen iormall> 
home rule. Two day.s later, on 25 Nov., Lord recogrnsed in the official table of precedency. 
Rosebery, at Bodmin, said he would not Accordingly Campbell-Bannerman was the 
fight under that banner. On 27 Nov. Sir first prime minister to receive this formal 
Edward CIrey, at Newcastle-under-Lyme, recognition, and he was admitted to the 
expressed the view' tliat ii a liberal majority fourth place among the king’s subjects, 
were obtained at the next general election the archbisho]iB of Canterbury and York 
it would be obtained on other issues' than and the lord chancellor alone preceding 
home rule, and it would not he fair to um * him. 

the votes to reverse the anti-honic rule The new government at once dissolved 
verdict of 1895. Tliis view was ahsented fiarliameiit, and the general ©lection follower 
to by two other prominent lilieral leaders, in January 1906. Campbell- Bwmerman 8 
by Mr. Asquith on 28 Nov. and on 3U Nov. seat was not contested, owing to wfl 
by Mr. James Bryce. An accommodation opfK>ncnt'8 illness, and lie was free to 
was reachqjd on these lines. For the sake ^leak elsewhere during the campaign* 
of the unity of the party, CamplHsll- The main issues which he plac^ bc- 
Banncrman tacitly accepted the under- fore the electors were free trade ana 
standing that the consideration of homo rule the stopping of Cldnose labour, wnicn 
was postpoiifd^or th<‘ present. The proper he had already promised in a 
Holutionof the Irish question was, Campbell- at the Albert Hidl on 21 
Bannerman finally declared (12 Jan. 19U6), He alw> undertook to revise 
to refer purely Irish aiTairs to an Irish Education and Licensing Acts of the la 
parliament ; but he did not believe there govcriuuont. The result of the 
would be any opportunity for such a dection was startling. unionist sune^ 

scheme in the near future. a netlossof 214seats— 213 to the liberal a»u 
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labour parties, and one to the nationalists, extending the rights of tarades unions in 
Wales did not return a single unionist, trades disputes, and the plural voting bill 
Scotland only returned twelve, ont of for disallowing more votes than one to any 
a total of seventy-two members. London voter. The discussion of these bills was 
(including north and south West Ham prolonged through an autumn session, 
and London University — sixty-two seats All pas^ the House of Commons by great 
in all) returned twenty unionists, as niajorities, although the trades disputes 
compared with fifty-four in 1900. The bill excit^ misgivings among some sup- 
nmt of unionism was complete. * porters who thought the prime minister 

The liberals numbered 377, the labour making unwise concessions to his labour 
members 53, and the nationalists 83, allies. seems,' \M:ote the duke of 

while the conservatives were only 132 Devonshire, ‘prepared to go any lengths.* 
and the liberal unionists 25. Indepen- In the House of Lords all three bills were 
dcntly of the Irish party the liberal and strongly opposed. The trades disputes bill 
Kihour parties had a majority of 273 over was frciply amended by the lofds, but some- • 
tlu' unionists. Not since the election of what ironically tliey abstained from insisting 
1832. alter the first re-form bill, when the on their amendments, and the bill l>ecame 
liberals numbered 480 against 172 con- law. The plural voting bill was summarily 
sf I vativos, were the lilierals in so strong a rejected. Much negotiation took place 
pn>.itK)n. The first king's speech of Camp- over the lords’ amendments to the eduoa- 
b li Bannernian's administration (19 Feb.) tion bill, but no compromise was reached, 
If* legislation on most of the lines and the bill was dropped on the final 

I' I llie recent declarations of himself adherence of the lords to their demand that 
and liib i olleagues committed them. They | in all non-provided schools denominational 
pli dged tlieniselves at once to a policy of , teaching should continue independently of 
I'i'trenrhiuent and to a new education | the local authority. In the House of Lords 
bill for England and Wales. Without , the duke of Devonshire and the bishop 
diiictl} raising the homo rule issue, they | of Hen»ford supported the government. 
anuoiniciHl undefined plans fur assuoiatifl^ Campbeil-Banncnnan on 20 Dec. laid the 
till j-foplo of Ireland with the conduct 1 blame for the failure of the bill on Mr. 
<>t Iridi affairs. Throughout the session Bu If our, and argued that the lords’ amend- 
Oanipbell-Baiinerman took an active part in ments would pi»qx>tuate and extend the 
dcbite. At the outset the procixlun* of the very system which the bill was designed to 
House of Commons u os revised with a view abrogate. 

to economising the time of the house, and 1 But the action of the lords raised far 
^f'oltihh grand comiiiittce was set up to j larger issm^s than details of the education 
deal with Scottish husiness (9 April). In ^ question. Campliell-Bannerman at the 
vSoutb African affairs Campbell-Bannerman < same time as he announced the withdrawal 
Kbowed special resolution. UTiile bringing of the education bill charged the upper 
Clunesc labour to an end, he boldly insisted | house with neutralising and thwarting and 
on ('stabhshing without delay full respon- distorting ‘ the policy which the electors 
hible government in the newly conquered have shown they approve,’ Ho warned the 
Transvaal aiid Orange Free State emonies * lords that the n^sources neither of the British 
and onxevoldng the jilan of the late govern- • constitution nor of the House of Commons 
uient for giving a preliminary trial to a wore exhausted, and ‘ that a way must be 
very modified soheiiie of representative found, by which the will of the people, 
government. The opposition declared this expressed through their elected represento- 
‘Jtpp unduly vonturi'some, but Campbell- tives in this house, will bo made to prevail.' 
iiaiinennan carried with him his colleagues In matters of foreign jiolicy Gampbell- 
au<l Ilia party. After a oommitteehad Bannerman devoted his efforts to advo- 
gono out to South Africa and had reported eating arbitration for the settlement of 
*>n the electoral basis of the oonstitu- international disputes, to urging the 
non to be granted to the two new colonies, !>oUey of limiting armaments by negotiation 
00 announced the main provisions of the with rival powers, and to encouraging 
responsible constitution on 31 July, liberal sentiment in foreign tsountries. On 
^ domestic measures which mainly 23 July 190(5 there assembled in London 
tbo 1 parliament were the fourteenth intor-parliamentary oon- 

of nil the public control ference, which waa attended by membeirf 

aiul / spent on education of the Russian duma. the newly inatitu^ 

te ichfi^ the abolition of religious tests for Russian imrliament. Before the openins 
* ^uois, the trades disputes bill for of the conference the duma was dissolved 
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by the Tsar. Campbell-Bannerman, who Act, and the Small Holdings Act for Eng- 
was present to welcome the conference, land and Wales. Two ^vemment biUB 
leferM to the incident in the memorable adopted by the commons, the land values 
words *La duma est morte: vive la (Scotland) bill and the small landholders 
duma ! ’ Speaking in the house (5 March (Scotland) bill, were rejected by the lords 
1906), he favours the two-power naval in August. Meanwhile, Campbell-Banner- 
stan^rd, with the quaHfication that close man, iSter throe days* debate, carried by 434 
/illianoes with the greatest naval powers to 149 the motion * That in order to give 
might make its maintenance needless. His efE^t to the will of the people as expressed 
hopes of reducing armaments were not by their elected representativeB, ^ it is 
realised. necessary that the power of the other house 

In the vacalion of 1906 Lady Campbell- I to alter or reject bills passed by this house 
Baimerman died at Marienbad, and I should be so restricted by law as to secure 
although the prime-minister's political that within the limits of a single parliament 
energy seemed unimpaired during the | the final decision of the commons shall 
following autumn session and at the I prevail * (26 June). 

opening of the new session, he never re- | There was no autumn session, but 
covered the blow. The anxiety in wliich Campbell-Bannerman was not free from 
her ill-health had long involved him had publio business. Speaking in Edinburgh 
intensified the strain of jmblic life. But (5 Oct.) he said that the dominant 
his sense of publiu duty was high. When political fact of the day was tliat the 
parliament met on 12 Felb. 1907, he repeated government, though powerful in the House 
ms determination to ])ring the conflict \vith of Commons and in the country, lived 
the lords 4o a decisive end. The king's on suflcranee ; and he recapitulate tla^ 
speech contained the sentenoo : ^ Serious i serious grievances of the commons against 
differences affecting the working of our the lords. In November the Ceniuin 
parliamentary system have arisen from emperor and empress paid a state visit 
unfortunate differences liotwecn the two to King Edward VI 1, which required 
houses. My ministers liave this important ' CampbeU-Bannerman's constant attend- 
subject under consideration with a view to a ance. He left Windsor early on 13 Nov. 
solution of the difficulty.’ A final handling for a luncheon at the Guildhall in honour 
of the problem was, however, postponed, of their imperial majesties, and the sanie 
The government prepared to devote their evening spoke at the (Alston banquet at 
strength to Ireland- to * measures for Bristol. An attack of heart failure took 
further associating tlic {leoplo of Ireland place in the night. Recovery scenuHi 
with the inanagomeiit of their domestic rapid. He presided at several nieetmgs of 
affairs.’ These words were identical with the cabinet before the emd of the montli ; 
those used in the former king's spc'cch. Tlie i but acting on medical advice, be spent the 
government's hope was to c(niciliatc by a | next eight w'oeks at Biarrita (27 Nov. 1907 
moderate pr)licy those of their party who to 20 Jan. 1908). 

distrusted a thorough - going policy of On his return journey Campbell-Banner- 
home rule. Tlio effort failed. A ]ilw of ' man stayed a few' days in Paris, and had 
creating a series of Irish councils was tv- intc^rviews with the prime minister, M. 
jectedo by the Irish members, and was con- Clomcnceau, and M. Pichon, thenjFrench 
sequent ly dropped. The prime minisifT foreign minister. Ho was not in his place 
pointed with grater pride to a reduction of in parliament when the session opc^ced 
nearly 2,0(X),000f. on the navy estimates { on 29 Jan. In the king’s spooch an 
(5 March). On the eve of the Ha^o peace ' announcement of the ro-introduotion cf 
conference of May 1907 he contriLuted to the two Scottish Inlls rejected by th«J 
the ‘ Nation * newspaper an article ontitkxi House of Lords was the only reminder 
'The Hague Coifferenco and tlio Limitaticm S of the constitutional struggle with the 
of Armaments* {Naticn, 7 March IiK>7), . lords. A promise of old aoe pensions and 
in which ho urged his favourite plea. { of an Irish univisrsities bill was the most 
But the pronouncement excited mistrust i itiipf>rtant item in the government’s pm- 
in G(»rmany, and on 30 May the German | gramme. Gampbell-Bannerman came Ui 
chancellor, IVinz von Bulow, announced j the house on 4 Fob. to move in vigorous 
tl\ai Germany would refuse to discuss at language an oddraw to the king 
The confenuice the arrest of armaments. assassination of King Oarioe and the duke 
The session of 1907 Ixire fruit in Mr. Hal- of Braganza, and to express Bynjpathy witu 
danc’s army scheme, the Criminal Appeal the n)yal family of PortugaL On 12 
Act, the Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Marriage he moved the ' guillotine,’ or * allocation 
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of time ’ motion, providing for the rapid developing a frankly progresaive pro- 
passage through ^e House of Commons pamme ; and finally imdert&ing wit^nt 
of the two Scottish bills. JSe did not hesitation to form a government in which 
reappear in parliament. He had become he sncoessfolly combined all the elements 
< father of the House of Commons * on of strength in his party. When tlio time 
22 May 1907, when George Heniy Finch, came, his original selection as leader os well 
M.P. for Rutland (since 1867), died. He as his authority as prime minister were em- 
h<id sat nearly forty years continuously phatically ratified at the polls by the liberal 
for the Stirling Burghs when his parlisr victory of 1906, which Gladstone’s greatest 
nientary career ended. triumphs never approached. The new 

Campbell-Bannerman stayed at home on House of Commons revealed his strong per- 
13 and 14 Feb. on grounds of fatigue. On . sonal popularity with his party ; and though 
15 Fob* a sharp attack of influenza super- j his term of ofiice as prime iiiinistor ended 
vfiied, and ho never recovered his strength. • in little more than two years, it will be 
On 4 March King Edward VII, whose memorable for the grant of sclf-govem- 
]( lations with him during his period of ment to South Africa and for his House of 
•ifice had been very cordial, cedled to Lords pohey subsequently embodied in tbe 
MV him before leaving for Biarritz and ' Parliament' Act of 1911. 

^ f him alone for some time. On 4 April ' A man of ample means and many social 
lit rr .i^nt'd his office, and was succeeded by 1 interests, a go(^ b'liguist and a l^m ra- 
\b Vsqnitli. He died of heart failure at i coiiteur, he found his chief recreation in 
• > • m on 22 April at Ids official residence, I European travel, in Ids l)ooks, and in en- 
1(» < \ i \ nmg Street. By his own desire he | tertaining his friends. It was his habit for 
was bunt'd at Meigle, by tbo side of Ins many years to spend a portion of the autumn 
\Mf( (28 April), the first part of the recess at Marienbad for his wife’s health. 
Rcivict taking place on 27 April in West- He was not an orator. But as a widely 
minster Abl>cy. On the same day the House read scholar he was scrupulous and even 
of ('nmmons re-assembled after the Easter fastidious in the choice of language, and his 
VII ration, and it arljoumed out of respeai speeches, which he carefully prepared, were 
l« i after uiipressive tributes had been admirable in form. Ab a rule he spoke 
]Hu) to Ills memory. Mr. Asquith, his from copious not C'^. Though this somewhat 
'Uenssor, called attention to his modest mam*d his delivery, h(‘ was effoctheand 
tstimate of himself, to his sensitive- ready in deliate, and a strong and sucecss- 
no«5s to human sufiering and wrong-doing, ful platform speaker. His slirewd wit, 
to Ins contempt for victories won in any , which w’as always good Inimoiirod, his 
by mere brute force, and to his courage, and smocrity never failed. He was 
almost passionate love of peace, combined a w-ami supporter of w’omen's suffrage. 

'Mill iKTsonal courage — ‘not of a defiant, In 1880 he purchaseil Belmont Gastlc. near 
ami aggresRivi' tyjie, but calm, jmtient, ’ Meiglc, once the abode of Iiord-advocate 
|M rsistent, indomitable.’ * He was,* Mr. Sir George, ‘ the blocxly Mackenzie,’ and 
A‘'qiiith continued, ‘the least cynical of knowm as KirkliiU when it was the resi- 
maiikmd, but no one had a keener eye for deuce of the bishops of Brecliin. Campliell- 
Ibc Iminours and ininles of the political Baniieniian thoroughly rt'siored the hou^, 
^•tuitioii. Ho was a strenuous and uncom- which bad been greatly injurt^ by fire 
jnouiihing fighter, a strong party man, but while in jKisse^sion of l/>i'd Wharncliffe, 
he harbouHKl no resenimont. He met of whom (^mpbell-Bannennaii bought it. 
both go(Kl and evil fortune with the some In 1907 he was made both hon. T).C.L. of 
rnicbmded brow, the same unruffled temper, Oxford and hon. LL.ll. of G^nbridge. Ho 
be Bamo unshakable confidence in the was known familiarly both inside and oui- 
nwUce and righteousness of cauM^’ side the Houst' of Commons as ‘ C.-B.* 

t 'Unpbcll-Bannrnuan's career as leader In 1860 he married Sarah Charlotte, 
«is(cd rather more than nine years. At daughter of Major-general Sir Charles Bruco, 
inc outset his opportunity, unsouglit by K.G-B. Lady Oampliell-Bannerman died 
iii^cii, was duo to the withdrawal of at Marienbad on 30 Aug. 1906, without issue. 
J iiior and more prominent colleagues. He She w os a woman of great spirit and of fine 
twice unanimously elected leader. feeling and discernment, was the constant 
^ opposition he led Ids oompanion of her husband, and shar^ all 
(I.Ig and cheerfully through its his interests. For many years before 

®^days ; restoring confidence by his her death her health was indifferent* and 
gimd M ™ dotermination; turning to she lived much in retirement. Compbell- 
•’ocount the errors of his oppopents; Bannermon’s heir w'as James Hugh 
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Campbell (6. 1889), grandson of his elder on 2 Sept. 1866. For these services he was 
brother. knighted in 1866 ; the Sing of Portugal 

l^ere are portraits of Campbell-Banner- conferred uppn him the prder of St. Jago 
man in the National Liberal Club, by Mr. d'Espnda, and the Liverpool chamber of 
John Colin Forbes ; in the Reform Club, commerce presented him with a gold medal, 
by Mr. J. H. F. Bacon, A.R.A. ; and in In 1869 he laid the French Atlantic cable 
the National Portrait Gallorj% Edinburgh, between Brest and Duxbury, Massachusetts, 
by Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A. ; all were After his retirement from the service of 
painted while he was prime minister. the Telegraph Construction Company, he 

A monument to him was voted by practised as a consulting engineer in 
parliament. It was placed in Westminster matters connected with telegraphy, and. 
Abbey in 1912; the design indudes a bust among other work, superintended the 
by Mr. Paul Raphael Montford, who has laying of the Marseilles- Algiers and other 
since been commissioned to execute a full- cables for the India Rubber, Gutta Percha 
length statue, to be erected at Stirling. and Telegraph Works Company, acting 
[Private information ; personal knowledge ; later as adviser t(.> the West Indian and 
The Times, 23 April 1908 ; I^uoy’s Diaries of Panama and other telegraph companies. 
Parliament ; Holland’s Duke of Devonshire, He was a member both of the Institution 
1911 ; Hansard’s Debates. | P. of Civil Engineers (from 1 Feb. 1876) and 

CANNING, Sm SAMUEL (1823-1908), oi thstof Electrical Engineers. He died at 
a pioneer of submarine telegraphy, bom l Inverness Gardens, Kensington, on 24 
at Ogbourne St. Andrew, Wiltshire, on Sept. 1908, and was buried in Kensal Green 
21 July 1823, was son of Robert Camiing cemetery. He married in 18r>9 Elizabeth 
of (hat place by his wife Frances Hyde. Anne (d. 1909), daughter of W. H. Gale of 
Educated at Salisbury, he gained his first Grately, Hampshire, by whom he had three 
engineering experience (1844-9) as assist- sons and thrc<‘ daughters, 
ant to Messrs, l^cke & Errington on the His portrait in oils, by Miss B. Bright, is 
Great Western railway extensions, and as in the possession of his only surviving 
resident engineer on the Liverpool, Orms- daughter, Mrs. Morris, 
kirk and Pi-cston railway. From railway [The Times, 26 l^pt. 1908; Minutes of 
work he turned in 1852 to submarine l^oc. Inst. Civ. Eng, clxx\. 319; 0. Biighb 
telegraphy, and entering the service of Submarine Telegraphs, 1898; pi ivate informa- 
Messrs. (xlass & Elliot, laid in 1855-6 his tion.] W. F. S. 

first cable — that connecting Cape Breton CAPEL, THOMAS JOHN (1836-1911), 
Island with Newfoundland. Roman catholic prelate, bom at Ardmore, 

In 1857 he assisted (»Sir) Charles Bright county Waterford, on 28 Oct. 1836, wus 
[q.v. Su])pl. 1] in the construction and laying eldest son and second child in a family ot 
of the first Atlantic cable, and lie was on two sons and four daughters of John CJapel 
board H.M.S. Agamemnon during the sub- by his wife Mary Fitzgerald, daughter of , 
mergence of the cable in 1857 and 1858. an Irish farmer. Both parents were rigid 
Subsequently until 1865 he laid, while catholics and cultivated exclusively a 
in the service of Messrs Glass, Elliot & catholic circle of friends. The father 
Company, cables in the deep waters of after some years in the royal navy 
* the Mediterranean and other seas. joined the coastguard service, and was 

When the Telegraph Construction and long stationed at Hastings. There tho 
Maintenance Company was formed in son Thomas was educated by a priest 
1865, Canning was appointed its chief on duty in tlie town, who noticed Jus 
engineer, and in that caj^ity had charge promise. At the priest's suggestion the ho}^ 
of the manufacture and laying of the passed into the eiiai^e of Father JoJm 
Atlantic caJdes of 1865 and 1866, for Melville Glenic, who conducted a school ioi 
which the comjiany were the contractors, caihrdics nt Hammorsmith. Then* Capel 
This work involved the preparation took part in 1854 in the foundation of 
and fitting-out of the Great Eastern. Mary’s Normal Gollogo, Hammersmith, of 
On 2 Aug. 1865 tho cable brf»ke in which in 1856 he w^os mode vioo-principal. 
2000 fathoms of water. After a second In 1 860 he was ordained by Cardinal Wisc- 
cable had been successfully laid by the man, but owing to delicate health he went 
Great Eastern (13-27 July 1866) Canning in the same year to reside at Pau, i^ke 
set to work to recover the broken cable, south of f^rance. There ho established » 
using speeial graxipling machinery, which mission for ^glish-speaking catholics, w 
he devised ff jr the purpose. After several which Jio bocamo chaplain, fnd he ^ 
failures the cabh* was eventually recovered friendly relations with many Lnglis 
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viflitors. He lectured with eff^t on Bishop of that country. He resumed work there, 
0>lonso’s works, and acquired a hieh preaching and lecturing in the more 
reputation as a preacher, while he important cities. He finally settled in 
proved very successful in making con- California, at first as tutor at Amo in the 
verts of his protestant fellow-countrymen McAulay Valensin family, and ultimately 
and fellow-countrywomen. In 1868 ho becoming the prelate in charge of the 
returned to England, and soon achieved Roman catholic church for the ^strict 
his greatest success in prosclytism by of northern California. Long the guest 
receiving into the catholic church on of Thomas Grace, bishop of Sacramento, 

S Dec. 1868, at the chapel of the he died suddenly of heart failure at the 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Southwark, John bishop’s residence on 23 Oct. 1911. A 
I'atrick Crichton-Stuart, third marquis of cartoon of Capel appeared in ‘Vanity Fair* 
Bute fq* V.]. In 1868 Capel was named in 1872. 

private chamberlain to Pope Pius IX, A keen controversialist, fJapol wrote 
A^illi the title of monsignor, and in 1873 many religious pamphlets, including; 1. 
IxH'anie domestic prelate. In Disraeli’s ‘ A Reply to Gladstone’s “ Vaticanism ” ’ 
‘Lothair’ (1870), of which the hero is 1874 (3rd ed. 1875), which attracted notice, 
a portrait of Lord Bute, Capel figures as 2. ‘ Ought the Queen of Engl^id to hold 
‘ iVlonsignor Caiesby,’ and once, by mistake, Diplomatic Relations with the Pope ? ’ 1882. 
under his own name. Disraeli emphasises 3. ‘ Catholic ; an Essential Attribute of tJj) 
t’apfd’fl winning manners and liis Trae Church,’ New York, 1884. 4. ‘The 
'u.MV' Si'dgo alike of the ways of the world Pope the Vicar of Christ,’ San Francisco, 

.nul ihe works of the casuists. Capel acted isfo. 

lor some years m the marquis of Bute’s 25 Oct. 1911 ; Tablet, 28 Oct. 

cliap am, and vath him visited the Holy iftu . Galaxy, vol. x. («ith portrait) : 
l.iind. Meanwhile Capel, who was attached Men of Mark, 1876 (with portrait); Pratt, 
to lilt* pro-cathe<kal, Kensington, was a People of the Period, 1897 ; Men and Women 
pj(*miiiont figure in London society, and of the ’lime, 1899; New Internat. Encyclop. 
a popular preacher. He also paid several' 1910 ; E. S. Purcell, Life of Cardinal 
M-iits to Rome, where, by Pope Pius’s Manning, 189r>; private information.] 
expfchs wish, ho lectured to English and R. E. F. 

x\iiiorican visitors. CARDEW, PHILIP (1851-1910), major 

Jn February 1873 Capel founded the R.E., born at Oakshado, near Leathorheod, 
catholic public school at Kensington. In Surrey, on 24 Sopt. 1851, was oldest son 
1S74 he was elected by the unanimous in a family of four sons and four daughters 
V)ti* of the catholic bishops, rector of of Captain Christopher Baldock Cardew, 
juiothcr newly formed institution, the 74th lughlanders, of East Hill, Lias (son of 
(V)llcge of Higher Studies, also at Ken- Lieut. -general George Cardew, colonel com- 
*•111^1 oil. Intended to be the nucleus of mandant royal engineers), by his wife Eliza 
a Boman catholic university, the college Jane, second daughter of Sir Richard 
htcanic heavily involved in debt; and Bethell, first Baron Westbury [q. v.]. 
lu 1878 the bishops requested Capel to Educated at Guildford grammar-school, 
(cf. I^JRCELL, Life of Cardiml he passed first into the Royal Military 
ii. 503). He claimed and 1 Academy, Woolwich, in 1868, and left it at 
uycived compensation for money spent by I the head of Ins batch. He was awarded 
j^in on the college. Shortly afterwards 1 the Pollock mi'dal and the sword of honour, 
school also became bankrupt for and received a commission as lieutenant in 
Oil the ground of general the royal enguieora on 4 Jan. 1871. After 
nusmanagement of his scholastic offices, two years at Chatham, Cardew was sent 
suspended in 1882 by Cardinal to Aldershot and Porlsiuouth ; from Sep- 
^ lannuig from his office of priest in the teraber 1873 to April 1874 he was employed 
of Westminster, but on appeal at the uar offici' on defences; and, after 

i\oiTK‘, the cliarges preferred against a 3rear at Glasgow, went to Bermuda in 
k " ^ownd to Ik) not proven. Even May 1676. Ho was )>lac(*d in oliargo of 
(V Manning was op|ioeed to military telegraphs, and joined the sub- 

^ and after marine mining servici'. engaging in 

Lo v*i?T ^'lorenoe by the wish of the application of electricity to military 

doctrines of the Roman purposes, wliich wbs to bo Uie piusuit ot 

Vr./i‘urch, he migrated in 1883 to hia life. At the end of 1876 he waa trans- 

States, funiished by the Pope fened to Chatham, where the headquarteni 
(commendatory letters to the biakope of the submarine mining was on board 
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H.M.S. Hood, which lay in the Medway 
off Gilliiigham. In 1878 he was acting 
adjutant of the submarine miners at 
Portsmouth, and became in the same year 
(1 April) assistant instructor in electricity at 
Chatham. 

In addition to his work of instruction 
Cardew assisted in carrying out some 
important experiments with electric search- 
light apparatus for the royal engineers 
oommitt^, at a time when the subject 
was in its infancy. The need of better 
instruments for such work led him to design 
a galvanometer for measuring largo currents 
of electricity (cf . description in paper, read 
before Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
25 May 1882). He next evolved tihe idea 
of the hot-wire galvanometer, or voltmeter, 
\ho value of which was universally recog- 
nised among electricians. Ho was award^ 
the gold medal fur this invention at the 
Inventions Exhibition in London of 1885. 
He also oWginatod a method of finding the 
efficiency of a dynamo. 

Cardow's invention of the vibratory 
transmitter for telegraphy was perhaps 
ms most important ffiscovery, and in the 
case of faulty linos proved most useful, | 
not only on active service in the Nile | 
expedition and in India, but also during 
heavy snovistorms at home. Cardew re- 
ceived a money reward for this invention, 
half from the imperial and half from the 
Indian government. The utility of the 
invention was much extended by Cardow’s ^ 
further invention of ‘ separators,’ consisting | 
of a combination of ‘ choking coil ’ and two | 
condensers. These instruments enable a 
vibrating telegraph circuit to ho super- 
imposed on an ordinary Moi-so circuit ' 
without interference between the two, thus 
doubling the message-carrying capability < 
of the line. His apparatus for testing | 
lightning eonductors was adopted by the 
war de^rtment for service. 

Promoted captain on 4 Jan. 1883, and 
major on 12 April 1889, Cardew was from 
1 April 1882 instructor in electricity at 
Chatham. On 1 April 1889 he was appointed 
the first electrical adviser to the board 
of trade. He held a long inquiry into 
the various proposals for the electric 
lighting of London, and drew up valuable 
regulations concerning the supply of 
electricity for power and for light. 
Cardew retired from the royal enmeers on 
24 Oct. 1894, and from the board of trade 
in 1898. He then entered into partner- 
ship wilh Sir William Preeoe & Sons, con- 
sulting engineers, and was actively engaged 
on large admiralty orders, involving an 


expenditure of 1,500, OOOf. He joined the 
board of the London, Brigl^ton and South 
Coast railway in 1902. Caidewroid two 
visits to Sy^oy, New South Wales, in 
connection with the city’s electrical instal- 
lations. Soon after his return home from 
the second visit in 1909, by way of Japan 
and Siberia, ho died on 17 May 1910 at his 
residence, Crownpits House, (Calming. 

In 1881 Cardew wrote a paper on 'The 
application of d 3 mamo electric machines 
to railway rolling stock ’ ; in 1894 he con- 
tributed a paper to the Eoyal Society on 
'Uni-directional currents to earth from 
alternate current systems ’ ; and in 1901 
he delivered the Cantor lecture before the 
Societv of Arts on * Electric railways.’ He 
contri Wted several papers to the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers, on whose council 
he served for many years, and was vice- 
president in 1901-2. 

Cardew married in London, on 19 June 
1879, his first cousin, Mary Annunziata, 
daughter of Mansfield Parkyns [q. v.], the 
Abyssinian traveller. She survived him 
with three sons and two daughters. 

[War Office Records; R. E. Records; 
Memoirs in Royal Engineers Journal, 1910, 
by Major L. Darwin and others ; Porter, 
History of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
1889, 2 vols. ; Brown, History of Submarine 
Mining in the British Army, 1910.1 

R. H. V. 

CAREY, ROSA NOUCHETTE (1840- 
1909), novelist, eighth child and fourth 
daughter of William Henry Carey, ship- 
broker, by hi®* wife Maria Sfano, daughter 
of Edward J. Wooddill, was bom at 
Stratford-le-Bow, London, on 24 Srat. 1840. 
Her childhood was spent at ^ckney. 
She was educated first at home and later 
at the Ladies’ Institute, St. John’s Wood, 
whore Maihilde Blind was a school-fellow. 
The friendship then formed was interrupted 
later by the divergence of their religious 
opinions. As a child she wrote little plays 
for her brothers and sisters to act, and 
invented stories for their amusement. Her 
first novel, * Nellie’s Memories,’ told verbally 
in this way when in her teens, was publislied 
in 1868, and was immediately successful. 
Henceforward her career as a writer wm 
assured. More than 52,000 copies of tb^ 
book have been sold. Between 1868 aM 
the vear of her death Miss Corey published 
thirty-nine novels. The large sales, vow- 
ing between 41,000 and 14,000 copies, testiw 
to their popularity. Those which 
the widest vogue were ' Wee Wifie ’ (1^?) » 
• Wooed and Married ’ (1876) i ‘ Not hte 
other Girls’ (1884); ‘Uncle Mas’ (1887), 
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and ' Only the QoTerness ’ (1888). Her last 
novel, ‘The Sunny Side of the Hill,’ ap- 
peared in 1008. Besides novels Miss Carey 
wrote short stories, many of which were 
issued by the Religious Tract Society, and 
a volume of brief biographies, ‘Twelve 
Notable Good Women of the Nineteenth 
Cbntury ’ (1899). Miss Carey held orthodox 
and conservative views of life, and like that 
of Charlotte Mary Yonge [q. v. Suppl. II] 
and Elizabeth Missing ^woU [q. v. 
Suppl. ITj her fiction favoured high church 
principles. Her plots closely resemble one 
another, and her style lacks distinction. 
But her sentiment was weU adapted to 
girls, who were her most numerous and 
ajipreciative readers. She mainly depicts 
\v()rnen of a generation whose location 
iiici Mphere of action were restricted by a 
convention which no longer prevails. 

.Ml . Carey led a retired life, but formed 
lii.iMy close and enduring friendships. 
Her most intimate friends wore Mrs. 
H(Miry Wood [q. v.], her son, Charles Wood, 
and Miss H. M. Burnside. She resided for 
nhout thirty- nine years at Hampstead, and 
then for about twenty years at Putney, 
\\herf* she died on 19 July 1909, at Sandi-^ 
hiiidfl Keswick Road. She was buried in 
tlif West Hampstead cemetery. 

!'! he Times, 20 July 1909 ; Helen C. Black, 
holahlo Women Authors of the Bay, 1893 ; 
1*1 at t, People of the Period, 1897 ; private 
iiiioiination.] E. L. 

CARLISLE, ninth Eabl of. [See 
Hf)WARD, Geobge James (1843-1911).] 


CARNEGIE, JAMES, sixth de facto and 
ninth do jure Earl of Southesk (1827- 
190 , 5 ), poet and antiquary, bom at Edin- 
hiirgh on 16 Nov. 1827, was eldest son in 
» lainily of throe sons and two daughters 
Sir James Carnegie, fifth baronet of 
l ittarow, by his wife Charlotte, daughter 
nr Baniel Lysons [q. v.] of Hempstecul 
U)urt, Gloucester. The father, who was 
descent from Alexander, fourth son 
nt David Carnegie, first earl of Southesk, 
laid claim without success to the family 
'^mldom which had been forfeited in 1716 
nn the attainder of James Carnegie, fifth 

r.? Ids share in the Jacobite rebellion 
Oi that year. 

li^ucated at Edinburgh Academy and 
anclhuiBt, young Carnegie obtained a 
in the Gordon highdanders 
^18^, was transferred in 1846 to the 
^ najer guards, and retired on succeeding 
lather as sixth baronet in 1849. A man 
taste, he practically rebuilt 
^ residence, Kinnaird Castle, 
*^uin, m 1864, and collected there with 


much zest antij[ue gems, mainly intaglios 
(from 1879), pictures by the old masters, 
books, and some hundred and fifty cylinders 
— Assyrian, Hittite, Babylonian, Pdbiian, 
and Accadian. But he disposed of much 
of the ' extensive family property else- 
where, selling his estate of Glendye to 
Sir lliomas Gladstone, baronet. Renew- 
ing his father’s claim to the earldom of 
Southesk in 1855, he obtained on 2 July an 
Act of Parliament reversing the attainder 
of 1715, and was confirmed in the title by 
the House of Lords on 24 July. In 1 869, on 
Gladstone's recommendation. Ire was made 
a knight of the thistle, and on 7 Bee. of the 
same year a peer of the United Kingdom, 
with the title Baron Balinhard of Famell. 

In 1859 Southesk undertook in search of ' 
health a prolonged hunting expedition in 
Western Canada. He traversod some o£ 
the wildest and least known parts of 
the Bookies about the sources of the 
rivers Athabasca and Saskatchewan. He 
relumed homo in 1860, and was made a 
fellow of the Geographical Society. After 
a long interval he published ‘ SaskatchewaQ 
and the Rocky Mountains ’ (1875), a spirited 
account of his experiences in diary form. 
Meanwhile he had engaged in other forms 
of literature. * Horminius, a romance ’ (1862), 
was followed by an essay on art criticism, 

* Britain’s Art Paradise : or Notes on some 
of the Pictures of the Royal Academy 
of 1871’ (1871). Li 1875 he published 
anonymously his first poetical work, ‘ Jonas 
Fisher: a Poem in Brown and White,’ a 
rather cmde effort at satire on current 
extravagances in art, poetry of the Rossetti 
type, and emotional religion. On its pub- 
lication the book was assigned in a hostile 
review in the ' Examiner * to Robert 
Buchanan [q. v. Suppl. II]. Buchanan 
deemed this erroneous attribution one of 
^e grounds for a successful action of libel 
against Peter A. Taylor, the proprietor of 
the ‘ Examiner.’ Other verse from South- 
esk’s pen often presented ecenos of adven- 
ture in vigorous and simple metre ; it 
included ‘ Lurida Lumina * (1876), * Green- 
wood’s Farewell and other Poems ’ (1876), 
‘The Meda Maiden and other Poems* 
(1877) (inspired by Longfellow’s ‘Hia- 
watha’), and 'The Burid of Isis and 
i other Poems * (1884). ‘ Suomira, a fan- 
tasy,’ privately printed in 1893, was a 
curious experiment' in metre printed as 
prose. 

Southesk devoted his later years to 
recondite antiquarian research, which he 
pursued with thoroughness and jni^pment. 
A prominent meml^ of the Moiety of 
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Antiquaries of Scotland, he read before 
the society papers on ‘ The Newton Stone ’ 
(1884j and ‘The Ogham Inscriptions of 
Scotland ’ (1885), whUe in 1893 ho discussod 
‘The Origin of Piotish Symbolism.* The 
papers were published separately. Ho was 
m^e hon. LL.B. of St. Andrews in 1872, 
and of Aberdeen University in 1875. He 
died at Kinnaird Castle on 21 Feb. 1905. 

Southesk married (1), on 19 June 1849. 
Lady Catharine Hamilton (d. 1855), tliird 
daughter of Charles Noel, first earl of 
Gainsborough, by whom ho had one son, 
Charles Noel, who succeeded as tenth earl 
of Southesk, and three daughters ; (2) 

on 29 Nov. 1860, Lady Susan Catharine 
Mary Murray, daughter of Alexander 
Edward, sixth earl of Dunmoro, by whom 
ho had tliree sons and four daughlers. The 
youngest son, David Wintord( 187 1-1 900), 
distinguished himself as a traveller in 
Australia and Nigeria. 

There dje at Kinnaird Castle portraits 
in oils by Sir John Watson-Gordon [q. v.] 
(1861) and by Miss A. Dove Wilson (1899), 
and a chalk drawing (1861) by James 
Bannie Swinton [q. v.]. 

[The Times, 22 Fob. 1905; Athenspiim, 
18 March 1905, by (Sir) John Rhys ; Who’s 
Who, 1905 , Buiko’s Peerage ; Paul’s Scots 
Peerage, 1910.1 S. E. F. 

CARPENTER, GEORGE ALFRED 
(1859-1910), physician, bom at Lambeth, 
Surrey, on 25 Dec. 1859, was son of John 
William Carpenter, M.D. (d. 1903), by his 
wife Mary, daughter of George Butler, of New 
Shoreham, Sussex, of Kilkenny descent. His 
father was son of John William Carpenter, 
surgeon, of RothwcU, Northamptonshire, 
and was brother of Dr. Alfred Carpenter 
[q. V.] of Croydon. 

George received his early education at 
£jng*s College School and at Epsom 
College, and pumued medical study at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital and at Guy’s Hospital. 
At St. Thomas’s Hospital he won the 
third college prize for 1880-1, and the 
first college prize for 1881. As second 
year’s student he gained the third college 
prize and the prosector’s prize. He 
was prosector "to the Royal Coll^ of 
Surgeons, and in 1885 became M.R.C.8. 
and L.S.A. In 1886 he graduated M.B. 
and in 1890 M.D. at London, having 
become M.R.C.P., London, in 1889. 

He at first engaged in lunacy work, and 
after holding a residential appointment at 
llie Coppice, Nottingham, a private asylum, 
he returned to London in 1885, and began 
a close study of children’s diseases, to which 
his professional energies were afterwards 
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almost entirely devoted. Having served a^ 
house surgeon, registrar and chloroformist, 
he was elected physician to the Evelina 
Hospital, Southwark, and at the time of 
his death he was physician to the Queen’s 
Hospital for Childron, Hackney. He died 
suddenly at Coldharbour, Waddon, Surrey, 
on 27 March 1910, and was buried in Old 
Sanderstoad churchyard. Ho married on 
21 April 1908 Helena Joanne, daughter of 
Henry, Baron d’Esto. 

Carpenter’s work in connection with 
diseases of cliildren was voluminous and 
valuable. In 1896 he acted as English 
editor to on Anglo-American journal 
entitled ‘ Pediatrics,’ which soon succumbed 
so far as the English edition was concerned. 
But in 1904 he founded, and edited with 
conspicuous ability until he died, the 
‘ British Journal of Children a Diseases.’ 

In 1900 he took an active part with Dr. 
A. Ernest Sansom, Dr. Henry Ashby fq v. 
Suppl. llj, and others in founding the 
‘ Society for the Study of Disease in Cliildren,’ 
the first of its kind in this, though not m 
other countries. The society was a success 
from the first, and Carpenter’s interest in its 
welfare never fiagged. He acted as one of 
its secretaries for three years, as editor of 
its ' Transactions ’ for eight years, and 
when the society was incorporated in the 
Royal Society of Medicine in 1908, and 
became the section for the study of disease 
in children, he vas elected its president. 
The eight volumes of ‘Reports* of the 
original society which he edited are 
admirably compiled and illustrate the 
current promss in the study of children’s 
diseases. He contributed many papers to 
various medical journals in this country 
and in France; he was a Membre Corie- 
Rpondant do la Soci4t6 de P6diatrio de Paris, 
and also a member and contributor to La 
Soci4t6 Fran 9 aise d’Ophtalmologie. His 
most noteworthy publications were on con- 
genital malformations of the heart, which 
was also the subject of his Wightmon 
lecture delivered in 1909 before the section 
for the study of disease in children, Royal 
Society of Medicine, and published in the 
‘British Journal of Children’s Diseases, 
Aug., Sept., Oct. 1909. , 

Jn 1901 he published an instnictiw^d 
well-written book on ‘ The Sjrphilis of Chil- 
dren in Every-day Practice.’ A small worfc 
‘ Golden Rules for Diseases of Infants 
Children,’ published in 1901, reached a 
fourth and revised edition in 1911* 

Two portraits in oil^ one by 
Nicholson, are in the possession of nis 
family. 
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[lAikcet, 9 Arail 1910 ; Brit. Med. Journal, 
9 April 1910; JSritish Journal of Children’s 
Disuoses, April 1910.j| L. G. 

CARPENTER, ROBERT (1830-1901), 
cricketer, was bom at Mill Road, Cambridge, 
on 18 Noy. 1830. His elder brother 
George (1818-1849), a butcher, played 
cricket for the Cambridge town club about 
1839. Originally a bootcloser by trade, 
Robert early became a professional cricketer 
in a humble way, having engagements 
at Godnianchester (1854), at Ipswich 
(1855-7), at Birkenhead (1858), and at Marl- 
borough College (1859-^). Subsequently 
at Cambridge, where he was known as 
tho ’Old Gardener,’ he was custodian of 
Parker’s Piece, a position which he resigned 
on 9 Nov. 1881. Carpenter appeared late 
01 first-class cricket, first taldng part in 
it in June 1858, when he scored 45 for 
United XI against the All England XI 
11 « uord’s. liis performance brought him 
imiiK'dialo fame. The following year he 
first appeared for the Players v. Gentle- 
nK'ii, and played for them in eighteen 
matches from 1859 to 1873 ; his chief 
uc’.mjs were 119 in 1860 and 106 in 


l}*ol at Kennington Oval. In the famous 
match between Surrey and England in 
when John UUywhite no-balled 
\\ jllsher for illegal bowling, Carpenter 
scored 94. Other noteworthy perform- 
aiict's were 100 for Cambridgesliire v. 
Surrey at Kennington Oval in 1861 and 
134 for the All England XI v, Yorkshire 
at SJieffield in July 1865. Carpenter’s 
nairi(‘ is especially associated with that 
of Tom Hayward (1835-1876), also of 
tambridgoshire. They were tho two be.st 
batsmen in England for a few seasons 
m)m I860, and with the bowler George 
rarrant (1838-1870) raised Cambridgeshire 
for st^veral seasons to a leading position 
ainoiig cricketing counties. They went 
together to America in 1859 with the 
p g,'*h XI, and to Australia in George 
i arra team in the winter of 1863-4. 

irough the greater port of his career 
Urponter toured with the United XI 
country, playing against 
local teams of 18 or 22 pliyers. 

a Strong man of medium 
“ elegant style, standing 
marni? wicket ‘ to his height in a 00 m- 
attitude like a man ’ (Pyoboft’b 

bank 5”^' champion 

finft nineteenth century, a 

fieldnm hitter, and a brilliant 

uei^man at point. 

nibndge. He was married. One of 


his sons, Harry Carpenter (b, 1869), is the 
Essex batsman. 

[The Times, 16 July 1901; Wisden’s 
Cricketers’ Almanack, 1902, p. Ux ; ^proft’s 
Orioketana, 1865 (portrait with T. Hayward, 
p. 176); Daft’s Kings of Cricket (portrait 
with T. HayWard, p. 69); Haygarth’s 
Cricket Scores and BiographicH, vi. 30 ; viii. 
374; W. Cafityn’s Seventy-one Not Out, 1899, 
123-41 paasim (portrait with Diver and 

ajward, p. 164); information from Mr. 
P. M. Thornton.] W. B. O. 

CARTE, RICHARD D’OYLY (1844- 
1901), promoter of English opera, bom 
on 3 May 1844 in Greek Slreft, Soho, was 
elder son, in a family of six children, of 
Richard Carte by his wife Eliza, daugbtor 
of the Rev. Thomas Jones of^ l^e Chapel 
Royal, Whitehall, who traced "her descent 
to the D’Oyly family. The father, a well- 
known flautist, was a partner in the fiifii 
of Rudall, Carte &, Co., of Berners Street, 
London, army musical instrument makers, 
and the founder of the 'Musical Direc- 
tory.’ Carte’s grandfather, also Richard, 
served at Waterloo as quartermaster of 
the Blues. The Carte family, ori^ally of 
Leicestershire, claimed Norman origin. 

At the age of twelve Richard went to 
University College, where he remained for 
four years. Having matriculated at London 
University in 1861, ho entered his father’s 
business. In his leisure hours he studied 
music and composed with some success 
one-act operettas. Among these were * Dr. 
Ambrosius— his Secret,’ which was pro- 
duced at St. George’s Hall (Aug. 1^8), 
and 'Marie,’ wliich was produced at the 
Op6ra Comique (Aug. 1871). Leaving his 
father’s firm during 1870, he set pp as a 
concert agent in Craig’s Court. His first 
clients included Mario, whose farewell 
tour in 1870 he organised. Tho agency 
proved a permanent success, and later 
under its auspices Areliibald Forbes, 
Oscar Wilde, Sir Henry Morton Stanley, 
and many others made popular lecture 
tours. Meanwhile, theatrical mam^emeni 
absorbed most of Carte’s energies. In 
1875 lie was manager for Selina Dolaro, 
who played ‘ La Perichole ’ at the Royalty 
Theatre. By way of successor D’Oyly 
Carto produced on 25 March 1876 ‘ Trim 
by Jury,* a comic opera by (Sir) Arthur 
Sullivan [q. v. Suppl. I] and (Sir) Willimn 
Schwenok Gilbert fq. v. Suppl. II]. Owing 
to the success of this piece Carte formed 
a small syndicate of music publishers 
nnfl private capitalists to rent the 0p6za 
Comique theatre for the presentation of 
other light operas by the same author and 
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oomTOser. * The Soroeiery’ produced on Pinero, Carr, and Sullivan (28 May 1898), 
17 Kov. 1877» r%n for one hundred and * The Luc^y Star,’ by 0. B* £• ]^x>okfield 
seventy-five nights, and ^‘H.M.S. Pina- and Ivan Caiyll (7 Jam 1899), aj^ ‘The 
fore,’ produced on 26 May 1878, for seven Rose of Persia,’ by Banl Hood and SuUi- 
hundr^ nights. The syndicate was then van (29 Nov. 1899). 
dissolved, and D’Oyly Gartp became the Carte’s activity as a light-opera im- 
responsible manager of the venture, with presario extended to the United States. 
Gfibert and Sullivan as partners. The There he often had five touring companies 
triumph was well maintained by * The performing the Gilbert and Sulhvan operas. 
Pirat^ of Penz^ce * (produced on 3 April While at the Savoy, Carte, in partnership 

1880) and * Patience ’ (produced on 23 April with John HoUingshead and Michael Gunn, 

1881) . The profits of the triumvirate soon also managed for several seasons leading 

reached a totol of 60,000Z. a year. theatre in Liverpool, Manchester, and 

' Carte invested a portion of his gains in elsewhere. 

the erection of a more commodious theatre. Carte’s speculative energy was not 
which, being situated within the precincts exhausted by his work for light English 
of the Savoy, was called by that name, opera. He sought to provide London 
He also formed a company for the erection with a theatre which should bo devoted 
of an adjoining hotel to be designated to grand English opera. Here his efforts 
similarly. The Savoy Theatre was the failed. In the heart of London, at 
first public building in the world to be Cambridge Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
lighted by electricity, and D’Oyly Carte he erected a magnificent Royal English 
first applied in England the principle of Opera House, which he opened on 31 Jan. 
the queue to the crowds awaiting admission 1891 irith ‘ Ivanhoe,* a grand opera by 
to the pit and gallery (29 Dec. 1882). Sullivan with libretto by Julian Sturgis. 

The now theatre was opened on 10 Oct- The best singers were engaged, and the 
1881 with ‘Patience,’ which was trans- orchestra and mounting were both excellent, 
^forred from the Opera Comique, and sue- ‘ Ivanhoe * ran till 31 July 1891, a longer 
oeeding pieces from the same author and period than any previous grand opera, 
composer were ‘ lolanthe * (25 Nov. 1882), but it failed to yield a profit. An EngUsh 
‘ Princess Ida ’ (5 Jan. 1884), * The Mikado ’ version of Messager’s ‘ La Basoche,* vmich 
(14 March 1885), ‘Ruddigore’ (22 Jan. followed after an interval in November, 

1887) , ‘The Yeomen of the Guard’ (3 Oct. also proved unremunerative, and in Jan. 

1888) , and ‘ The Gondoliers ’ (7 Dec. 1889). • 1892 the house was temporarily closed. 
A financial quarrel between Gilbert and Madame Sarah Bernhardt played Sardoii’s 
himself intermpted the partnership, when ‘Cleopatra’ there (28 May--23 July 1892). 
‘The Gondoliers’ was last performed on By that time D’Oyly Carte had reached 
20 Juno 1891. Other collaborations, ‘ The the conclusion that his venture was ini- 
Nautch Girl,’ by George Dance and Edward practicable. Had the repertory system 
Solomon (produced on 30 June 1891), been attempted, the result might have 
‘ H^don Hall,’ by Sydney Grundy and been different. Later in 1892 the theatre 
Sullivan (24 Sept. 1892), and ‘Jane was sold to Sir Augustus Harris [q. v. 
Annie, or The Good Conduct Prize,’ by Suppl. I] and a syndicate, and, under the 
J. M. Barrie, Conan Doyle, and Ernest new name of the Palace Theatre of 
Ford (13 May 1893f, were only partially Varieties, began a flourishing career as a 
successful. But D’Oyly Carte, having made music-hall on 10 Deo. 1892. 

up his disagreement with Gilbert, produced In the oourse of 1900 Carte’s health 
on 7 Oct. 1893 the Gilbert and Sullivan failed. The death of Sullivan (Nov. WO) 
new opera. ‘ Utopia, limited.* ‘ Mirette,’ proved a great blow. Carte died on 3 April 
by Carre and Messager (3 July 1894), and 1901, and was buried at Foirlight church 
* The Chieftain^’ by Bumand and Sullivan Hastings. A cartoon of Carte by * Spy * 
(12 Dec. 1894), preceded ‘ The Grand Duk<) ’ appeared in * Vanity Fair ’ in 1891. 

(7 Mwh 18M), which was the last work Carte deserves the mai" credit of rescu- 
in which Gilbert and Sullivan collaborated, ing the light opera stage in England from 
Subsequently Carte depended on revivals the slough of f^noh op4ra-bouffe, and of 
of earlier pieces or on fresh combinations raising the standard of musioal taste in 
in authorship. His latest productions the theatre. Carte also did excellent work 
wore ‘ His Majwty,* by Bumand, Lehmann, by enlisting in his service cultured young 

and Mackenzie (20 Feb. 1897), a new singers whose status would not have aUowed 

ver^n of Offenbach’s ‘The Grand Duchess’ them to join an opdra-l^uffe chor^* 

(4 Dec. 1897), ‘ The Beauty Stone,’ by Many members of the Savoy ohorufl who 
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bogan thdr artistic career under Carte's 
management became leading artists on the 
operatic stage. A keen m^n of business, 
D'Oyly Carte was a generous employer 
and a good friend. Mi 

D’Oyly Carte married twice. By his first 
wile, Blanche Frowse, daughter of a piano 
Dianufacturer, he had two sons, Lucas, a 
barrister (d. 1907), and Rupert, now chair- 
man of the Savoy Hotel, Ltd. His second 
wile, Helen Couper-Black, daughter of the 
procurator-fiscal of Wigtownshire, matri- 
culated! at London University witTi high 
lionoiirs and was at one time D’Oyly Carte’s 
Mecrotary; she took an active part in 
the organisation and management of his 
ventures, and since his death has revived 
the Gilbert and Sullivan operas at the 
Sivoy Theatre, and has maintained a 
louring com}>any which performs them in 
<]l parts of the British Isles. 


O' Daily Telegraph, and Daily 

.N' \ „ \ ^p^il 1901 ; Era, 6 April 1901 ; Uni- 
veit^itv ^ oil. and London Univ. Registers ; 
Lawrciu'cV. Sir Arthur Sullivan, Life-Story, 
1809, Juhn.HoJlingshoad'R My Life Time, 
189'). drove's Diet, of Musicians; private 
I) I ) 01 Illation.! L. M. 

(BARTER, HUGH (1837-1903), paintig?. 
bom in Birmingham on 4 Mar^ 1837. 
Ills lather, Samuel Carter, was solicitor 
to tlie London and North Western and 
Midland railway companies, and was at 
ori(‘ time M.P. for Coventry. Coming to 
London, Carter studied for a short time at 
Ucatherley’s Art School, and afterwards 
"ith J. W. Bottomloy, Alexander Johnson, 
Topham, and John Phillip. He also w^orked 
at Diisseldorf under K. F. von Gobhardt. 
i'^rom 1859 to 1902 Carter exhibited twenty- 
four piclurbs at the Royal Academy, mostly 
^abject paintings of domestic interest, 
together wth portraits of * Alexander 
Jfiair, LL.D.’ (1873 and 1898), ‘Sir 
tJosiiua Staples, F.S.A.* (1887), and ‘ Mrs. 
vVorsley Taylor* (1890). Two of his most 
successful exhibits were ‘ Music hath 
Lharms ’ (1872) and ‘ Cord Players * (1873), 
a)th representing scenes from Westphalian 
peasant life. His work was distinguished 
throughout by delicacy of colour and subtle 
<'X|>reH8ion of human character. Much of 
IS best work was done in water-colour 
^ pastel. In those mediums he painted 
of landscapes which displayed a 
0 sense of colour and atmosphenc effect. 

® frequent 

h*. \ &)yal Institute, of which 

bcp in ^ciate in 1871 and a mem- 
InsH?, * member of the 

stitute of Oil Painters from its start 


1883, and latterly of the New En glish Art 
Club. At the Tate Gallery he is represented 
by an oil painting, * The Last Ray ’ (1878) ; 
in the permanent collection at the Guildhall 
by ‘ Hard Times * ; and at the Victoria 
and Albert Mjiseum by two water-colours, 

* Buildings and Gondolas at Venice ’ and 
'Interior of the Capuchin Convent at 
Albano.* His portrait of his undo. Sir 
Francis Ronalds [q. v.], the inventor of 
the first. working electric telegraph, is in 
the National Portrait Gallery. Carter died 
on 27 Sept. 1903, and was buried at 
Kensal Green. A memorial exhibition 
of his works was held at Leighton House 
in October 1904. 

On 7 iluly 1866 Carter miirried Maria, 
daughter of J. W. Bottomley, and had four 
daughters and two sons, one Of whom, Mr. 
Frank W. Carter, is well known as an artist. 

[Graves's Royal Auad. Exhibitors; Cata- 
logue of the National Gallery of British Art ; 
private information.] M. H. 

CARTER, THOMAS THELLUSSON 
(1808-1901), tractarian divine, born at 
Eton on 19 March 1808, was the younger 
son of the Rev. Thomas Carter, then 
lower master and afterwards vice-provost 
of Eton, by Mary, daughter of Henry 
Proctor. Ho ontei^ Eton when ' just six 
years old,* and spout twelve years of 
school life under his father’s roof. He 
loft Eton captain of the oppidans, matricu- 
lated at Christ Church, O^uord. on 8 Dec. 
1825, and went into residence in 1827. 
E. B. Pusey, one of his father’s pupils, 
j who in 1828 became regius professor of 
Hebrew, was from the first ‘ kind * to 
him, though Carter 'was unconscious at 
that time of any such influence as after- 
wards so affect^’ him {Life, pp. 8, 9). 
He graduated with a first class in classics 
in 1831, sat unsuccessfully for an Oriel 
fellowship, and left Oxford before the 
toaotarian movement had developed. In 
1832 ho was ordained deacon by the bishop 
of Salisbury and was licensed to St. Mary’s, 
Reading, of which H. H. Milman, af terwairis 
dean of St. Paul’s, was vicar. He was 
ordained priest in 1 833, and wont to 
Burnham, Buckinghamshire, as curate for 
his father. There the ‘ Tracts for the • 
Times ’ vitally influenced Carter, who ' in 
reading them . . . folt a sense of interest 
and eamostnoss in religious doctrines bne 
hod not known before ’ {Life, p. 14), 
In 1838 ho became rector of.Piddlohinton 
near Dorchester, and in 1844 rector of 
Clewer, near Windsor, a parish with which 
his family had associations. 

Clewer found in Carter a zealous in- 
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combent bent on Booial as wdl as ecclesiasti- 
cal reform. He restored the services and 
the fabric of the church, steadily developing 
the ritual used and the doctrine taught. 
Though his zeal and personal charm won 
over most of the pooplo, bis ritual changes 
bred opposition, which in time produced 
appeals to the law. In March 1849, 
moved by the example of John Armstrong, 
bishop of Grahamstown, and by facts 
observed in his own parish, Carter founded 
the House of Mercy at Clewer for the rescue 
of fallen women. The work, conducted on 
clearly defined ecclesiastical lines, led to 
rhany extensions, directly or indirectly 
connected with Clewer, reaching even to 
India and the colonies. To meet the needs 
of the House of Mercy, ho founded in 1852 
a sisterhood, the Community of St. John 
the Baptist, Clewer. The movement was 
viewed by many with alarm, provoked 
controversy, and caused SamuSl Wilber- 
forco [q. ,v.], bisho}) of Oxford, much 
anxiety (Life, iii. 328). Owing to the 
nature of Caliber’s work, and his jiart in 
the revival of the religious life, requests 
for spiritual direction came to him from 
all sides, and he discharged the task with 
conviction and sympathy. The bishop of 
Oxford aoknowlodgod his parochial work by 
making him in 1870 hon. canon of Christ 
Church. 

Prominent in most movements of the 
advanced high churchmen, Carter signed 
in 1856 the protest against the Bath judg- 
ment in the case of Archdeacon Denison, I 
which was a considered statement on the 
doctrine of the Real Presence. In 1870 
ho sent to A. C. Tait [(j. v.J, archbishop of 
Canterbury, the memorial of 1529 clergy 
against the admission to Holy Communion 
in Westminster Abbey of * teachers of 
various sects’ in the company of Now 
Testament revisers. When, in 1873, a 
f^tition for ‘ the education, selection and 
licensing of duly quahfiod confessors’ was 
read in Canterbury convocation, and led 
to some public excitement. Carter with 
W. Bright, H. P. Liddon, and E. B. Puscy 
drew up a declaration in dcfonc(* of confes- 
sion, published in * The Times,’ 6 Dec. 1873. 
.In the organisation of his party Carter was 
also conspicuous. Ho was a founder and 
long vice-president of the English Church 
Union, a founder and superior general of 
the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, 
and master of the Society of the Holy Cross. 

Three timos the law was set in motion 
agamst Carter on the score of ritual ex- 
cesses, and three timos J. F. Maokamess 
[q. V.], bishop of Oxford, vetoed proceed- 


ings. On the third occasion Dr. Julius, 
a parishioner of Clewer, obtained from the 
Queen’s Bench a mandamus against the 
bishop ; but the decision was reversed on 
appeal and the appeal upheld by the 
Lords. Carter know, however, that the 
bishop disapproved of his policy, and 
whilst the case was pending placed liis 
resignation at the bishop’s disposal on 
11 July 3878. When the House of Lords 
delivered their judgment on 22 March 1880 
he definitely resign^ the rectory of Glower. 

Garter retired to St. John’s Lodge, Clewer, 
and continued the active supervision of the 
House of Morey and the Clewer sisterhood. 
On the issue of * Lux Mundi * (1889) he 
signed the declaration on inspiration put 
forth by eighteen clergy. As late as 1893 
he spoke at the Birmingham church con- 
gress. Ho died after a few days’ on 

28 Oct. 1901. 

Carter’s piety, spiritual insight, and 
zeal in good works, combined with his 
courage and skill in organisation, gave 
him for many years an almost un- 
equalled influence amongst advanced high 
churchmen, an influence much extended 
by his fecundity as an author. He married 
on 26 Nov. 1835, Mary Anne, daughter of 
John Gould of Amberd, near Torquay, liy 
whom he had one son, who died in 1899. 
There is a mural table with a bronze figure 
in Qewer church, a life-size oflBgy in Iho 
chapel of the Clewer community, and a 
I memorial window in Piddlehinton church. 
A presentation portrait, painted by Frank 
Holl, was exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1883. 

Carter’s first publication, ‘ Eton System 
of Education Vindicated,* appeared in 1834 ; 
his last, ‘ The Spirit of Watchfulness and 
other Sermons,’ in 1899. Of his more 
important books, ‘ The First Five Years of 
the House of Mercy, Clewer* (1855), 
‘ The First Ten Years of the House of Mercy, 
Clewer’ (1861), and ‘Harriet Monsoll: 
a Memoir’ (1884 ; 3rd edit. 1890), deal with 
the Clewer organisations. The ‘ Memoir of 
J. Armstrong, D.D., Bishop of Grahanis- 
town* (1857) also reflects Carter’s interest 
in penitentiaries. Much of his best homi- 
lotical work is in the volume of ‘ Sermons 
(1802) ; and his controversial manner w 
well shown in ‘ The Doctrine of CJonfession 
in the Church of England ’(1865). Between 
1860 and 1866 he published four vetoes 
of Lent Lectures ; and from 187() to lo^jj 
six volumes of ‘ Spiritual Instructions. J" 
addition, Chirter appeared as the 
many works, some of which were 01 m 
own devising, amongst them the Treasury 
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of Devotion ’ (1899 ; 8th ed. 1885), perhaps 
his most widely used book. 


[W. H. Hutobings, life and Letters of T. T. 
Garter, 1903 ; H. M. Luokock, The Beautiful 
Life of an Ideal Priest, 1902; The Times, 
29 Oct. 1901 ; Guardian, 30 Oot. 1901 ; Foster, 
Aliiftini Oxon. ; J. C. Macdonnell, Life and 
Oorrenpondenoe of W, 0. Mam, 1896, ii. 

90 106 ; Davidson and Beimam, life of 
a! 0. Tait, 1891, i. chap. xvi. ; ii. chaps. 

xxii. ; G. A. Denison, Notes of My 
fiife, 1878, cap. viii. ; Liddon, Life of £. B. 
I’lrcy, 4894, iii. cap. xvii. ; F. W. Cornish, 
Tho English Church in the Nineteenth 
(VMitinv, 1910, part ii. caps. iv. and vi.] 

A. R. B. 

CARVER, ALFRED JAMES (1826- 
1909), iiiiistcr of Dulwich College, bom at 
K mg's Lynn on 22 March 1826, was only son 
oi r^iiiLPs Carver, an evangelical clergyman 
f ^ «iii hft Norfolk family, by hLs wife Anno 
M The father, after graduating at 

C>o.,»n,- rinisti College, Cambridge (B.A. 
1812, M. . V. L8 15), devoted himself in London 
h) I he spiritual welfare o^prisoners for crime 
or (lehl ill Newgate and other prisons. On 
2'' 1 (‘1). 1830 the son was admitt/ed to St. 


I’.nil’s School, London, whence he proceeded 
to I'l inity College, Cambridge, as a scholar 
ill f Slo. At Cambridge he was elected Bell 
r^iiveiMty scholar in 1846, and he won 
the Burney University prize essay in 1849. 
He graduated B.A. with a first class in 
olassi ('H and as a senior optime in 1 849. Next 
yoar he became classical lecturer and fellow 
of (Queens’ College, Cambridge, and was 
onlaiiioil. Oil his marriage in 1863 his 
t( How aliip lapsed, and his active connection 
with his university ceased after he served 
iifi examiner in the classical tripos in 1857-8. 

Meanwhile, in 1852, Carver became sur- 
luaater of St. Paul’s, liis old school. In 
1858 he was appoint!^ master of Alleyn’s 
1 0 1 lego of God’s Gift at Dulwich. A new 
ReijoDie for the development of Alleyn’s edu- 
cational foundation had just been sanctioned 
v a private act of parliamont. Although 
fWleyn by Btatutes drawn up in 1626 had 
n ended to found a public school of the high 
7v-u ’ educational endowment was until 
08 applied solely to the instruction of 
n.,'' ' ®cholOT.’ The new act, which 

^ administer, creat^ two 
tor Theupperschool. 

Idnrf education of the highest 

and known as Dulwich OcUege, 

Kecmidn school, for middle-dasB 

•Selu)f!i named Alleyn’s 

coiiird «slw>oto were under Carver’s 

^hi«h greatly. The houses 

were first employed soon proved 

voi- n. 


inadequate, and were replaced by new 
buildings. The* upper school or Dmwich 
Colley moved to a building dedmed by 
Sir Gharles Barry, which was formally 
opened by King Edward VII when Prince oi 
Wales on 21 June 1870. Carver’s energy 
created Dulwich College, and made it 
one of the great public schools of England ; 
its pupils numbered when he left in 1883 
some 600 boys. The lower-grade school, 
Allo 3 ni’s School, also moved into now 
buildings under his guidance, and its 
numbers soon after rose from 250 to 650. 
Carver gave effect to bioad-miT^ded and 
sagacious views on educaiiO'^* He saw 
that every subject can offer educational 
facilities, and that education based on 'xne 
rigid formula was bad. His abjeot was to 
develop a boy’s faculties on lines most 
congenial to his natural aptitude. He 
encourage^ the study of modem languages 
and paid much attention to the drawing 
classes, and he was the first hehdmaster to 
pass boys direct from school into the India 
civil service. His ideal of education was 
high, and his energy and perseverance 
indomitable. 

On the passing of the act of 1882 
I Dulwich CoUego and AUoyn’s School be- 
came two distinct schools under separate 
mosiors. Carver retired next year with a 
pension after twenty-five years’ service. 
His interest in his school and in education 
was maintained until his death. He never 
missed the annual dinner of the Alleyn Club, 
the old boys’ club, which was founded at bis 
instigation in 1873. The archbishop of 
Canterbury had made him D.D. of Lam- 
beth in 1861, and in 1882 he was appointed 
an honorary canon of Rochester. In later 
life ho was chairman of tho governors of 
James Allen’s Girls’ Schools at IWwich, and 
vice-president and member of the council of 
the Royal Naval School, Eltham (closed 
in 1 909). Carver died at Tynnhurst, Streat- 
ham, on 25 July 1909, and was buried in 
West Norwood cemetery, the^ first part of 
the funeral service being held in the college 
chapel. In 1853 he married Eliza (d. 1907), 
youngest daughter of William Peek| of 
Peek, Winch A Co., tea merchants. By her 
he had issue three sons and five daughtera. 

Carver himself founded at Duhvioh 
College the Carver memorial prize for 
efficiency in modem languages. A fine 
organ in the college hall also commemorates 
b ia mastership. Posthumous memories sre 
a wing to the school library and a reredos 
in the college chapel. A portrait by Eden 
Upton Eddis, presented to Carver in 1M7, 
is now in the possession of his eon Arthur 
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Wellington Carter, vicar of Lan^n, 
Wracby. Another portrait, painted by 
S. Melton Fisher, a pupil of the school, 
hangs in the masters’ common room. 

[The Times, 26 July 1909 ; R. B. Gardiner’s 
Beg. St.Paul’H School, 1884; R. Hovenden’s His- 
tory of Dulwich College, 1873; W. H. Blanch’s 
Dulwich College, 1877 ; A. M. Gater’s Norwood 
and Dulwich, 1890; personal knowledge.] 

W. R. M. L. 

CASSELS, WALTER RICHARD 
(1826-1907), theological critic, fourth son 
of Robert Cassels, for many years British 
consul at Honfleur, by his wife Jean, 
daughter of John Scougall of Leith, was 
bom in London on 4 Sept. 1826. The 
family, whose pedigree has been traced to 
Alfred the Great, and through alliance 
with tho Gibson stock to William the 
Conqueror, was of mercantile capacity. 

Walter, who early showed literary apti- 
tude, became partner \iith his brothers 
Andrew and John in tho fimi of Peel, 
Cassels & Co. at Bombay. Tliat position 
he held until 1865. From 1863 to 1865 
ho was an active member of the legislative 
council of Bombay. Referring to a debate 
in the council on 8 Sept. 1864, the ‘ Bom- 
bay Gazette’ distinguished Sir William 
Rose Mansfield (afterwards Ijord Sand* 
hurst) [q. v.] and Cassels as * men known not 
only throughout India but in England 
for the knowledge and ability they have 
shown in discussing the most important 
questions of commercial law and practice.* 
Returning to England, Cassels hved in 
London, save for an interval spent in the 
neighbourhood of Manchester. 

In 1874 he published anonymously two 
volumes entitlcr] * Supernatural Religion ; 
an Inquiry into the Reahty of Divine 
Revelation,’ in which he impugned the 
credibility of miracles and tho authen- 
ticity of the New Testament. This pub- 
lication, which was calculated to provoke 
antagonism, aroused instant attention, 
both by its display of minute learning and 
by its trenchant conclusions. The wildest 
conjectures as to its author wore rife; 
it was attributed among others to a nephew 
of Dr. Pusoy and, as Lightfoot says, to 
'a learned and venerable prelate’ (Thirl- 
wall, who had just resigned his bishopric). 
Early reviewers agre^ in taking for 
granted the soundness of the scholarship ; 
deeper critics came later. In Deceml^r 
1874 Joseph Barber Lightfoot [q. v.], 
moved by what ho deemw its ‘ cruel and 
unjustifiablo assault ... on a very dear 
friend ’ (Westcott), began in the ‘ Contem- 
porary Review* a series of nine articles 


entitled 'Supernatural Religion,* whi^h 
appeared at intervals up to May 1877; 
though left unfinished, these articles materi- 
ally reduced the anonymous writer’s pre- 
tensions to scholarship, and were regarded 
os giving new stren^h to the defence 
of the New Testament canon ; they 
were collected into a volume of * Essays ’ 
in 1889. Meanwhile Cassels’s book passed 
through six editions by 1876; in 1877 
a third volume was added; a reviMed 
edition of the complete work appeared in 
1870 ; popular editions in one volume, after 
compression and further revision, were 
issu^ in 1902 and 1905. To lightfout’s 
first * essay’ the author had replied in 
the ‘Fortnightly Review’ (Jan. 1875); to 
subsequent ones in prefaces and notes to 
the various editions of his work; these 
rejoinders he collected in ‘ A Reply to Dr. 
lightfoot’s Essays. By tho Author of 
“Supernatural Religion^” (1889). Light- 
foot reverted to the controversy in a |>aj)er 
in the ‘Academy,’ tho last he wrote (21 Sept. 
1889), to which Cassels replied anonymously 
in the ‘Academy* (28 Sept.). In 1894 
appeared ‘ The Gospel accoraing to Peter. 
A Study. By the Author of “Super- 
natural Religion.” ’ The secret of this 
authorship was marvellously well kept, 
lightfoot in 1889 wrote that he kne>\ 
neither his name nor ‘ whether he is living or 
dead.’ On the appearance in the ‘Nine- 
teenth Century ’ (April 1895) of an article 
on the ‘ Diatessaron of Tatian,’ signerl 
Walter R, Cassels, the statement was made 
in tho ‘Manchester City News’ (20 A])ril 
1895) that Cassels (described os ‘a Man- 
chester poet’) ‘has now avowed himself 
the author of “ Supernatural Roh'gion.” ’ 
There was no public avowal. Further 
articles appeared in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century’ on the ‘Virgin Birth of Jesus 
(January 1903) and on the 
Position of Apologetics’ (October 1903), 
signed Walter R. Cassels, yet the public 
was slow to connect them with the author 


of ‘ Supernatural Religion.’ 

Cassels was long a collector of 
Five of his pictures were sold at Chnewps 
on 30 June 1906 ; they had 

16861. 68 ., and they realised 8547f., 

Among them Turner’s ‘ Rape of Europa, 
whichhe had bought in 1871 for 296 guineas, 
sold for 6400 guineas, and the _x 

John Wedey, by Romney, which had c 
him 630 guineas, fetched 720 
died unmarried at 43 Harrington 
South Kensington, on 10 June 1907- 
In addition to the i^heological pub 
tions above enumerated, he was the au 
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of the following: 1. ‘Eidolon, or the house leading from Tudor Street to 
Course of a ^ul t and other Poems,’ 1850. K^’s Bench Walk. When in 1804 the 
2 . ‘poems,’ 1856. 3. ‘Cotton. An Account tribunal of appeal under the London 
of its Culture in the Bombay Presidency,’ Building Act was appointed, Cates was 
Bombay, 1862, 4to. elected the first chairman, and was re- 

FR. Cassels, Records of the Family of Cassels, elected in 1900 for a further term of five 
1870 ; The Times, 1 July 1900, 20 June 1907 ; years. He formed a good architectural 
Annual Register, 1906, 1907 ; private informa- library, and many of his books wore given 
tion ] A. G. or bequeatlied to the library of the Royal 

Institute of British Architects. He (Red 
CATES, ARTHUR (1829-1901), archie at his residence, 12 York Terrace, Regent’s 
teot, B<m of James Cates by his wife Susan, Park, on 15 May 1901, and was buried at 
daiighler of John Rose, was bom at 38 Woking. 

Alfred Str(*et, Bedford Square, London, Cates married in 1881 Rosa, daughter of 
oil 29 April 1829. After education at William Rose, urho survived him. There ^ 
King’s College School he entered as pupil was no issue ot the marriage, 
the office ot Sydney Smirke, R.A. [q. v.], [Journal R.T.B.A., 3nl Benes, viii. 363 ; 
11)1840 Catos’s executed works were few, the Builder, 1901, Ixxx. 404; information 
hilt in 1870 he succeeded Sir James from Mrs. Cates.! *•' P. W. 

IVumthonie [q. v.] as architect to the CAVENDISH, SPENCER COMPTON, 

1 ind revenues of the crown under tlie Marquis op Hartihgton and eighth Duxb 

of woods and forests, ov Devonshire (1833-1908), statesman, 

1)1 ih.it capacity and as a promoter bom on 23 July 1833 at Holkor Hail, 
ot aiei .tectural education he rendered Lancashire, was eldest of three sons of 
Fluglish architecture important services. William Cavendish, second carl of Burling- 
As aichitect to the commissionors Cates ton, and afterwards seventh duke of Dovon- 
Milled largo powers of critical censor- shire [q. v. Suppl. I], by his wife, Lady 
hip, uud though on occasion his brother Blanche Georgiana, daughter of George 
au lutccts may have resented sosthotic Howard, sixth earl of Carlisle [q. v.]. She 
nileMnence, his artistic control over the died on 27 April 1840, leaving four children, 
jHlutociure of the crown estates in London throe sons and a daughter. The second 
wdh advantageous. son was Lord Frederick Cavendish [q. v.]. 

C’'»tos, who joined the Architectural The third son, Edward (1838-1891), was 
Association in 1847, became an associate father of Victor Christian William Cann- 
ot Ihe Royal Institute of British Architects dish, ninth duke of Devonshire. The 
m JS50, a fellow in 1874, and a member daughter, Louisa Caroline, married Admiral 
(»1 the council in 1879 ; ho scrvtri as Francis Egorton (1824-1895), second son of 
vice-piesident from 1888 to 1892. Cates BVancis Egerton, first earl of Ellesmere 
ioiig controlled the examination system of [q. v.], and died 21 Sept. 1907. 
flic institute. From 1882 to 1896 ho was The sons were educated at home, chiefly 
cliaiiman ol its board of examiners, and by their father, whose attainments in both 
under his guidance the progressive oxamina- mathematics and classics were high. The 
tinns (preliminary, intermediate, and final) eldest son, knovn at first as Lord Cavendish, 
wtr(» initiated and carried into effect, was sent to Trinity College, Cambridge, at 
He made a point of coming personally into eighteen, in 1851. Without much reading ho 
contact with the candidates. He bequeathed gained a second class in the matliematioal 
an annual prize bearing Ids name, which tnpos of 1854, graduating M. A. in the same 
has, since his death, been awarded in year. During the following three years 
^>nnection with these examinations, he led the life of a young man of liigh 
He was also a fellow of the Surveyors’ social position, hunted a good deal, and 
Institution. From 1859 to 1892 Cates was an officer first in the Lancashire 
acted as hon. secretary of the Architeo- Yeomanry, and then in the Derbyshire 
uicil Publication Society, and assisted militia. In 1866 he went to Russia attached 
compilation of the ‘Architec- to the staff of his cousin, Granville GeoMe 
Ural Dictionary,’ which his friend Wyatt Leveson-Gower, second Earl Granville 
^apworth [q. v.] edited. He wrote [q. v.], who had been sent as a spedai 
lor the Dictionary of National Biography ambassador to represent Queen Victoria at 
wemoirs of Wyatt Papworth, his father the coronation of the Tsar Alexander H. 
auu brother. As surveyor to the Honour- In the spring of 1867, at the age of twenty- 
of the Inner Temple he four, Cavendish was returned to Parliament 
signed in iggY archway a-nH gate- for North Lancashire as a liberal and a 
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supporter of Lord Palmerston. In January 
1858 his cousin, the sixth duke of Devon- 
shire, died. Cavendi^'s father, the earl of 
Burlington, succeeded to the dukedoix^ and 
estates, and he himself became marquis of 
Hartington, under which name he mode his 
political position. In June 1859, after a 
general dection. Lord Palmer^on, having 
effected a reconciliation of the sections 
whose divergence had led to his fall from 
office in 1858, was prepared to displace Lord 
Derby’s government, and to resume power. 
He commissioned Lord Hartington to move 
a motion of want of confidence intended 
to effect this object. The speech (7 June) 
was very successful, the motion was carried 
on 10 June by 323 to 310, and the resig- 
nation of the Derby government followed. 
The speaker, John Evelyn Denison [q. v.], 
wrote to the duke of Devonshire that his 
son possessed ‘ a power of speaking rarely 
shown by persons who have had so little 
practices’ In 1862, when his father was 
iMtolled as chancellor of Cambridge 
University, he was created hon. LL.D. 

In August 1862 Lord Hartington made 
a holiday tour through the United States 
of America, where th(* civil war was now 
at its height. He visited the headquarters 
of both the northern and southern armies, 
and had an interview both with Abraham 
Lincoln and with Jefferson Davis. Lincoln 
w'as struck by his visitor, and predicted 
tOiSir John Rose, oi Canada, that Lord Har- 
tiijgton would have a distinguished jiolitical 
career in his own country. Hartington’s 
sympathies wore, on the whole, at this time 
on the side of the south. 

On his return to England in February 
1863 Hartington was apx)ointod by Lord 
Palmerston undcr-secretary at the war 
office, and in that capacity hod much to 
do with promoting the organisation of the 
now volunteer forc<'. In February 1866, in 
succession to Sir Charles Wood (afterwards 
first Viscount Halifax) fq. v.J, he became 
secretary of state for war during the few 
months of Lord Bussell’s government, thus 
entering the cabinet in his thirty-fourth 
year. After the fall of Lord Russell’s 
government in June, Hartington visited 
Germany, saw the entry into Berlin of the 
victorious Prussian army after the seven 
weeks’ war, talked to* Bismarck, and in- 
spected the recent battlefield of Sadowa. 
In April 1868 ho supported in the House 
of Commons Gladstone’s resolutions in 
favour of the disestablishment of the Irish 
church. This policy was unpopular in the 
county divisions of Lanoashiie, and Hart- 
ington, like Gladstone himself, lost his seat 


there at the general election of ))eoember. 
Three months later, however, ^-he obtained 
a new seat from the Radnor Boroughs, in 
Wales. Gladstone, on forming his adminis- 
tration, offered Lc^ Hartington the post 
of lord-lieutenant of Ireland. This he 
declined, but accepted the office of post- 
master-general, with a seat in the cabinet. 
His chief work in this office was the 
nationalisation of the telegraphs. He also 
had charge of the measure which establishod 
voting by ballot. This bill was first intro- 
duced in 1870, but was not passed into law 
until 1872. 

At the end of 1870 Lord Hartington, 
much against his will, became chief secre- 
tary for Ireland. One of his first duties in 
this capacity was to pass through the House 
of Commons a special * coercion bill,’ 
on the principle of suspension of habeas 
corpus, for the county of Westmeath and 
some adjoining districts, which wore dis- 
turbed by a powerful * Ribbon Roeiety.’ 
Hartington was not in sympathy with 
Gladstone’s scheme of 1873 for settling the 
Irish University question, which, as he fore- 
saw, would satisfy no party, and ho felt 
no surprise when it was defeated in the 
House of Commons on 11 March. His o\m 
wish was to carry through the nationolisd- 
tion of the Irish railways, a measure which 
ho believed ‘ would do more good to Ireland 
than anvthing else,’ but desire 
thwarted by the prime minister's want 
cither of time or of inclination. 

Soon after the defeat of the liberal party 
at the elections of 1874 and the accession 
of Disraeli to power, Gladstone at the 
beginning of 1875 formally announced bis 
intention to resign the leadership, and at 
a party meeting held under John Bright’s 
presidency at the Reform Club, London, 
on 3 Feb., Hartington reluctantly agreed, 
at the request of the party, to fill 
the vacant place. In 1876 Disraeli began 
to develop his forward imperial policy by 
the purchase of the Suez Canal sharw, and 
the bestowal on the Queen of the title of 
Empress of India. Hartington approved, 
on the whole, of the first of those steps, 
and felt no great objection to the second, 
and his speeches on these occasions were 
confined within the limits of moderate 
criticism. During the following two years 
the great subject of party controversy was 
that of the attitude of England to the 
Turkish question, and the Russo-Turki^ 
war. Hartington, while he 
that the British government might, have 
prevented the war and seoured » 
reform in the administoation of the Tursis 
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provinces by a cordial co-operation from new viceroy, the Marquis of Ripon [q. v. 

beginning with Russia and the other Suppl. II], decided to reverse, and Harting- 
continontal powers, was by no means ton explained the reasons in a speech m 
disposed to go so far as Oladstonor, who parliament (25 March 1881) wMchCUadstone 
was, he thought, far too vidlent in his said was the most powerful that he had over 
denunciations of the policy of the govern- mode. After the defeat of the pretender 
moot, and too oblivious of the extent to *Ayub by Sir Frederick (afterwards Lord) 
which British interests were involved in Roberts (Aug.-Oot. 1880), Amir Abdur- 
the maintenance, to some degree, of the rahman was installed in power and all 
Turkish dominion, and the preservation of the British forces were withdrawn from 
Constantinople from the han^ of a stronger Afghanistan, except from the Sibi and 
and more dangerous power. Hartington Pishinfrontiordistricts, which with Quettah 
was, Jiowever, a more severe critic of the were permanently added to the Empire, 
government in the matter of the policy At the end of 1882 Lord Harti^^gton w'as 
which h'd to the Afghan war in 1878, and transferred to the war ccflbe, and was 
})ublicly stated his opinion that Lord Lyt- secretary of state for war until Gladstone’s 
ti>r] [({. v.], the viceroy of India, ought to government foU in tho summer of 1D5. 
])o n^cnlled. Ho entered upon this office sopn after the 

Hartjijgton’s position in the country was battle of Tel-el-Kebir in Egypt (13 Sept, 
glowing in importance. The city of Glas- 1882) and the virtual estabUshment of the 
\ ‘ lowed on him tho freedom of the British protectorate over Egypt. On 3 Nov. 

' ui f) Nov. 1877, and on 31 Jan. 1879 ho 1883 tho Egyptian army, commanded by 
wn^r iiistj Hod as lord rector of Edinburgh General Hicks [q. v.J, was totally do- 
UnivfTsiiy, Meanwhile Gladstone had been stroyed at El Obeid in tho Soudan by the 
ri callod by tho Eastern question to the dervish host which followed the Mahdi, and 
ligliHng lino ; his speeches had an immense in the following January tlio British Govem- 
m destroying the government of men! decided to compel that of Egypt to 
Li lid Boaconsfield, and after the liberal withdraw altogether from the Soudan, and 
^ lotory at the elections of 1880 it becaiSb sent General Gordon to carry out tho 
• \ idont that no one save Gladstone evacuation. Lord Hartington was one of 
“Hiid successfully discharge the function tho four ministerp, the otliers being Lord 
<>1 jiiime minister. In April 1880 Queen Granville, Lord Northbrook, and Sir 
Vicieria invited Lord Hartington, who Charles Dilko, wlio were virtually respon- 
bad been returned M.P. for North-East sible, in the first instance, for this step. 
I-rfinousliinj, to form a government, and When it became apparent in March that 
hh >vved herself extremely anxious that he Gordon had failed, and that Khartoum 
wiould bo prime minister, but ho declared and Berber would bo taken by the Arabs 
i'luisolf, in view of the position which Glad- unless they received military assistance, 
''Uaji- had reassumod in the liberal party, Hartington, supported by strong raemorau- 
una ble to meet her wishes (Mobley’s Life dums by Lord Wolsoloy, the adjutant-general, 
0/ (Jladstone, ii. 621-4). repeatedly urged tho prime minister and 

GJadstone became prime minister on 23 the cabinet as strongly as he could to 
yiij], and Lord Hartington was appointed come to a decision on tho subject. He 
cretary of state for India, a post to which was not, however, able to induce the 
tbo Afghan question now gave special impor- cabinet to agree to any preparations until 
'-oJice, In the previous September the tho end of July 1884, and then only by a 
I'ar, which hod seemed to be ended by the throat of resignation. Consequently Lord 
treaty of Gandamak, was rekindled by tho Wolseley’s Nile expedition arrived n^r 
n»assacre at Kabul of Sir Louis Gavagnari Khartoum just too lalo to save that city 
V. j, the British envoy, with his staff and from capture and Gordon from death on 
p ort. Kabul, after some fighting, had 26 Jan. 1886. The Government decided at 
the Amir Yakub had been first to retake Khartoum, and Hartingon 
^ India, negotiationB were in pledged himself in Parliament (26 Fob. 
ST* Prince Abdunah- 1886) to this policy in the stiongest terms, 

n tor the succession to the vacant throne, But the feelii^ died away ; the momentary 
u a plan had been devised by Lord Lyt- probability of a war with Bni^ in con- 
from province of Kandahar nection with the Afghan frontier enabled 

an? of Afghanistan and to place it Gladstone to withdraw from the under- 

a Brif* native ruler, supported by taking, which he had never liked, and 

gwr^n. This policy the ilew Hartington had the mortification of seeing 
unent, with the co-operation of tho the complete abandonment of the Soudan, 
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even induding the province of Dongola* 
which had not as yet fallen into the power 
of the Mahdi. 

In internal affairs during this period 
Hartington was the recognised leader of the 
whigs or moderate liberals, and came into 
frequent collision, both within and without 
the cabinet, with Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Charles Dilke [q. v. Suppl. II], who led 
the radical section. Ho acqmesced reluct- 
antly in the great extension of the franchise 
carried out in 1884-5, especially with regard 
to Ireland, and with difficulty was persuaded 
to remain in the cabinet, when it was 
proposed to pass the extension at once, 
and a redistribution bill, separately, at a 
later indefinite date. Chiefiy to him and 
to his consultations with Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach (afterwards Lord St. Aldwyii), at the 
instance of Queen Victoria, was duo the 
pacific settlement of the conflict upon this 
point between the government and the 
House o^ Lords in the autumn of 1884, when 
it was arranged to pass the redistribution 
bill at the same time as the franchise bill. 
The scheme of redistribution was settled 
at a conference between (Jiadstono, Lord 
Salisbury, Lord Hartington, Sir Charles 
Dilke, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, and other 
leading men of both parties. From the 
time when the ‘ liome rule for Ireland * 
movement began, about 1872, he hod 
always uncompromisingly opposed any plan 
of altering the * legislative union ’ of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and had publicly 
predicted in the House of Commons on 
30 Juno 1874 that if any liberal statesman 
wore rash enough to embark upon this 
policy, he would break up the liberal party. 
He had also been a strong supporter of 
measures necessary for preserving order and 
resisting the wave of agrarian crime and 
supersession of law by the edicts of the 
Land League, which swept* over Ireland 
after 1880. This regime of violence culmi- 
nated in the assassination of his brother. 
Lord Frederick Cavendish [q. v.], when 
chief secretary of Ireland, on 6 May 1882. 
In all these Irish questions the views of 
Hartington diverged widely from those of 
Gladstone, especially aiter the latter in- 
augurated negotiations with the Irish 
leader, Charles Stewart Parnell [q. v.], in 
April 1882. 

Gladstone's administration fell in June 
1885, and was succeeded by that of Lord 
Salisbury. The general election at the end 
of the year resulted in a return of con- 
servativoa and Irish nationalists about 
equal in number, when added together, to 
the liberals. Hartington stood and was 


elected for the new electoral division of 
Bossendale, in Lancashire, for which he 
sat henceforth, while he remained in the 
House of Commons. Gladstone’s determi- 
nation to embark upon a hdme rule policy 
was first made known in December 1885 
after the election. Most of the members of 
the last liberal cabinet, despairing of further 
resistance to home rule, decided to follow 
Gladstone. A minority, however, led by 
Hartington, declined to accept office in the 
government, which Gladstone formed on the 
defeat of Lord Salisbury’s government in 
the debate on the address in February 1886. 
Chamberlain and (Sir) George Trevelyan 
joined the new government provisionally, but 
on ascertaining the character of the measure 
proposed, left it, and mode common cause 
with Hartington. On the introduction of 
the home rule bill (8 April), Hartington 
declared his opposition to it. He also 
addressed outside meetings, of which the 
most famous was that at the Opera House in 
the Haymarket (1 1 April), when lie appeared 
upon the same platform with Loid Salisbury 
[q. V. Suppl. II], thus la3dng the foundation 
of the unionist alliance between the con- 
servatives and dissentient liberals. The 
great difficulty urged by Lord Hartington 
his speeches was that there could be no 
guarantee that the supremacy of the im- 
perial parliament over Ireland would be in 
practice maintained as Gladstone asserttd. 
* Mr. Gladstone and I,’ ho said, ‘do not mean 
the same thing bv the word supremacy.” ’ 
Hartington on the second reading of the 
home rule bill, on 10 May 1886, moved the 
rejection of the measure in a very powerful 
speech, which made a great impression upon 
the House of Commons and the country. 
Over ninety liberal members of Parliament 
followed Hartington and Chamberlain, and 
on 8 Juno 1886 the bill was defeated 
on a second reading by a majority of 30. 
Gladstone at once obtained a diMolution 
of parliament, and, in consequence of the 
recent addition of two million voters to 
the electorate there was some doubi; as 
to the result. Hartington fought in the 
country the most strenuous campaign oi 
his life. The elections gave a sufficient 
majority to the combined conservatives 
and the liberal unionists, who now were a 
distinct organistd party under the pwsi- 
denoy and leadership of 
conservatives numbered 316, the libera 
unionists 78, Gladstone’s foUowers 191, an 
the Irish nationalists 85. . 

Salisbury, with Queen Victoria’s consent, 
ksked Hartington to form a goverM^" » 
in which he would serve, or to take omce i» 
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a government which he (Salisbury) should He showed interest in the development of 
form. Hartington declined, for he con- technical education, but had small acquaint- 
sidered that such a step would break up anoe with educational duties. Ho also pie- 
the liberal party and probably lead to a sided over the cabinet ‘ defence committee ' 
reversion of part of it, in tune, to the as it then existed. This government, 
Gladstonian standard, thus imperilling which lasted till 11 July 19^2, was re- 
tho legislative union. Salisbury renewed the markably strong and upon most points 
pTopi)sal in January 1887, after the crisis harmonious, and under it the limits of the 
duo to the sudden resignation of Lord Empire in north-east, west, and south 
Eandolph Churchill, then leader of the Africa were widely extended. 

House of Commons ; but Hartington again. When Lord Salisbury resigned on 11 July 
for the same reasons, declined. Thus ho 1902 and Mr. Balfour became prime 
three times declined to ]bo prime minister, minister, the duke continued to hold the 
in 1880, in 1886, and in 1887. During office of president of the council, but sur- 
tlio next five years he sat upon the rendered his functions in coimcction with 
front opposition bench, giving an indepon- the education departments, wdiich were now ‘ 
(lent support to the government, who were placed under a distinct board and a minister 
largely kept in power by the aid of the of education. The duke also succeeded 
liberal unionj^ts. His breach with Clad- Lord Salisbury as govemment'lcader in the 
Slone continued to widen under the House of Jjords. Bui his connection with 
"-ihience <jf events in Irish history, and of Mr. Balfour's government was a sliort one. 
«.)ie {Miliey and tone adopted by that states- In the session of 1902, Sir Michael Hicks 
man. during this period Hartington Beach, then chancellor of the exchequer, 
jiresided over two royii commissions, one, with the assent of the cabinet, had imposed 
(OTiNtitut<xl in 1890, upon the * civil and pro- a small duty on all com stuffs imported, 
iesvif>i,al administration of the naval and partly with a view to the expenditure due 
tinlitary departments, and their relation to to the war, but chiefly, ho explained, as 
I a<*h other, and to the treasury the other, a permanent source of revenue. Mr. 
constituted in 1891, upon the ^relations Chamberlain, in the autumn of 1902, 
f)et\veen employers and employed, the proposed to the Cabinet that advantage 
< ombiiintioii of employers ana employed, should be taken of this tax to give to the 
and llio conditions of labour.’ colonies tlio pretorenee in llritish markets, 

On 21 Doc. 1891 Lord Hartington, now for which tliey had aski'd at the conferences 
aged fifty-eight, became eighth duke of of 1887 and 1897. Ho left for Africa, 

I )evunslurc on his father's death and loft the thinking that the cabinet liad accept^ 
Mouse of Commons after tliirty-foiir years of liis proposal, but on liis return, early in 
H('i vi(!e there. The oloctions of 1892 produced 1903, he found that the new chancellor 
a small majority of forty for the liberal-lrish of the exchequer, Charles Thomson Ritchie 
alJjance. Gladstone, now in his eighty-third (afterwards Baron Ritchio of Dundee) 
>car, oneo more took office, and in 1893 in- [q. v. Suppl. II], proposed to repeal this 
Moduced a second homo rule bill, differing unpopular tax. Mi*. Chamberlain, then, 
lu some respects from the first (notably in in speeches, publicly declared liis views in 
fin retention of the existing mumber of favour of duties for the sake of preference ; 
iush mombors in the House of Commons), his movement was supported by a majority 
acceptable to the duke, of the unionist party and opposed by a 
iii(i bill passed its third reading in minority. The government at first set on 
lie House of Commons on 29 July, foot an inquiry into statistics, ^d the 
hut the duke on 5 Sept, moved its re- duke of Devonshire support*^ this course 
jeetion in the House of Lords in a in a speech on 15 June 1903 in the House 
lucid and able speech, and it was thrown of Lords. It was, however, found to be 
Sept, by 419 to 41. On 21 June impossible to stave off a schism later than 
PI A Rosebery, who had succeeded September 1903. On 14 Sept, took place a 
wadstone as prime minister in March 1894, cabinet meeting, the result of which was the 
^signed upon a defeat in the House of resignation of throe cabinet mimsters, Mi^ 
Jr^i^ons, and Lord Salisbury, called upon Ritchie, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Lord 
til third administration, invited (Jeorge Hamilton, who took strongly the 

h^rol-unionist leaders to accept office, free-trade view. The duke was aotiM 
j ^ution government was formed. The in unison with these mimsters, and would 
ernm T ^vonshire became president of the have resigned at the same moment, had 
uuncii, to which office at that time the not Mr. Balfour informed him ^t to. 
cauonal departments were attached. Chamberlain had also resigned in order 
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to oarry on independontly the pfopaganda 
of tariff rofonn, and that his resignation 
had been accept^ The duke continued to 
hold his place in the cabinet till 1 October, 
when he resigned in consequence of the 
strong cxpiessions in favour of a change 
in fiscal policy which were used by the 
prime minister in a speech at Shemeld. 
The duke's own explanation of his conduct 
in this matter was given in a speech wliich 
he made in the House of Lords on 19 Feb. 
1904. During the remaining years of his 
life the duke opposed the new policy of 
tariff reformin the House of Lords (especially 
in speeches of 19 Feb. 1904 and 22 July 
*1906). In the spring of 1904 he resigned, 
after a meeting held on 18 May 1904, his 
chairmanship of, and connection with, the 
Liberal Unionist Association, over which he 
had presided since its formation in 1886. 
The majority of its members followed Mr. 
Chamberlain, and it was remodelled upon 
new lines. Upon other matters of policy 
the duke still sympathised with Mr. Bal- 
four as prime minisfor, or, as he became 
in December 1 905, leader of the opj)osJtion. 
But in debates on the new liberal govern- 
ment's education bill of 1906 be accepted, 
in opposition to the unionist jioint of view, 
the final position taken by the government. 

The last speech in pailiameni made by 
the duke was on 7 May 1907, when he 
doiincd and defended the powers and func- 
tions of the House of Lords. Uis last public 
appearance was as chancellor at Cambridge, 
at a conferring of degrees, on 12 June 1907. 
A few days later he suflered a sudden 
collapse of health through wc^akness of the 
heart. Recovering to some degiee, he loft 
England on 24 October, and went to Egypt 
for the winter. On his way home, on 
24 March 1908 he died almost suddenly at 
an hotel at Cannes. His body was brought 
to Derbyshire and buried at Edensor, close 
to Chatsworth. 

The duke succeeded his father in 1892 
as lord-lieutenant of Derbyshire, and the 
same year he was made K.G. by Queen 
Victoria. He also succoodod his father as 
chancellor of Cambridge University. He 
discharged his 'duties with energy, and did 
his best to raise a large fund for the better 
endowment of the university, towards which 
he himself gave 10,000/. He took special 
interest in the promotion of the teaching of 
apphed bcienoe in the university. In 1895 
he became lord-lieutenant of county Water- 
ford. In the summer of 1892 the duke 
married Louise, daughter of Count von 
Alton of Hanover, and widow of William 
Montague, seventh duke of Manchester. 


I After his marriage he entertained freely 
I at Devonshire House, Chatsworth, and Iw 
other seats, and was, as Lord Rosebery 
said in his speech in the House of ^rds 
upon the occasion of his death, the ' mobt 
magnificent of hosts.’ One of the most 
famous festivities was the historic fancy 
droB« ball given at Devonshire House in 
1897, the year of the * diamond jubilee/ 
when the duke himself appeared as 
the Emperor Charles V, there being a 
certain resemblance of type between the 
houses of Hapsbui^ and Cavendish. With 
Edward VII, noth as Prince ot Wales and 
as King, ho was long on intimate terms of 
friendship. On sevoial occasions the duke 
and duchess entertained King Edward VII 
and Queen Alexandra at Chatsworth, and 
once at Lismoro Castle in Ireland. Annually 
during this reign thero was a ball on 
Derby Day at Devonshire House which 
was attended by the King and Queen and 
other members of the royal family. In 
the control and management of his largo 
estates in England and Ireland the duke 
was recognised as an exoellcut landloid 
and public-spirited benefactor. He en- 
couraged the development of his property 
at Eastbourne with great effect, and he 
was actively interested in the industii.il 
progress of Barrow, whore he owned much 
proiicrty. No man had a stronger sense ol 
duty or of all that is implied in the maMin 
‘ Noblesse oblige.’ His chief recreation in 
earlier days was hunting, though he also 
lik(^ shooting and fishing, and throughout 
life he was addicted to the turf. He built 
himself a house at Newmarket, and was, 
perhaps, never happier than when he was 
there. His success in racing was, however, 
hardly equal to his zeal for it and expondi 
ture upon it. He never won the Derby, 
though in 1898 a horse of his, Dieudonn^, 
was the favourite for that race. His licst 
horses at different times were Belphcehc - 
who won the One Thousand Guineas in 1877 
and was second to Placida for the Oaks— 
Morion, Marvel, Cheers, and Dieudonn^. 

The duke of Devonshire at no time in 
his life had much taste or leisure for eitlior 
literature or the fine arts, though after hifl 
accession he took care that the library at 
Chatsworth should be kept up to date, aufi 
the sculptures and pictures carefully lookea 
after. Sandford Arihur Strong [q. v. Suppi* 
II] was his capable librarian and 
art ooUeotioas from 1896 to his death in 1994^* 
His tastes wore mainly those of a 
gentleman. His favourite resort in Lonao 
was the Turf dub and, after that, tn 
Travellers and Brooks’s dubs. His speecbe 
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wore not marked by brilliancy, rhetoric 
or imaginatiye wit, but they were well- 
constructed, logical, masBive, most sincere, 
and effective. A lethargic manner gavb rise 
to the story that he yawned during one of 
his early orations. But an American orator, 
after hearing the foremost speakers in 
England, said that he thought the duke 
was the most effective of all, and likened 
the way in which he laid down his argu- 
ments to the operation of ‘ driving in piles.* 
But the weight which he carri^ in the 
euiintry was due to the character revealed 
through the speeches. Mr. Balfour, when 
H] leaking in the House of Commons on the 
annoimcemont of his death, ascribed the 
great political influence which the duko 
not only to liis abilities but * to 
(Mat transparent honesty and simplicity 
ol purpose . . . obvious to every man 
'tit wlioni he came into personal contact.* 
Ui (id tJiat of all the great statesmen he 
had kjiown the duke was the most per- 
sii.isive speaker, and that * because he 


rw'ver attempted to conceal the strength 
oi Did ease against him* and because 
lid ‘ brought l^foie the public in abso- 
iiiitdy clear, transparent and unmistakable 
tnins the very arguments ho had 
poiug through patiently and honestly before 
lie arrived at Ids conclusion.* Mr. Asquith 
haid of tho duko that ‘ in the closing years 
(»f Ins life he commanded in a greater degree 
tlian porliaps any other public man the 
lesjiecti and confidence of men of every 
sludo ol opinion in this kingdom ’ by 
virtue of simplicity of nature, sincerity 
conviction, directness of purpose, in- 
tuitive ‘inwght into practical conditions, 
<iuict and mflexible courage, and, above 
tranquil indifference to praise and 
'ml*'*’ absolute disinterestedness.’ 

J ic duke loft no children, and the title 
«'iid Instates passed to his nephew, Victor, 
«;>n of the late Lord Edward Cavendish. 
Jio duchess survived him, dying suddenly 
at Plane on 16 July 1911, and being 
uned at Edensor. The present duke has 
wo younger brothers, Lord Richard Caven- 
, John Cavendish, and two 

T j ^^*'^*^* marquis of Hartington 
Lord Charles Cavendish. 
biQ portrait of the eighth duke 

BLartingto^ by Sir John 
at Ghatsworth. ms portrait was 
by G. F. Watts, kA. (1882), 
8. &pe (1889). In thfl National 
one Ttt * portraitB, 

1888 . 


R.A 1 Herkomer, 

-m 1802. The last-mentioned is by 


far the most exact and life-like picture of 
the five. Statues were erected by publio 
subscription in both London and East- 
bourne. The former, which is by Mr. Herbert^ 
Hampton, is in WMtehall Avenue, beside" 
the war office, 

[Life of the Eighth Duke of DeTonshire, 
by Bernard Holland, O.B., 1911 ; Elation 
Speeches, 1879-80, by the Marquis of Hariing- 
ton, M.P., 1880 ; see alsoMorley, Life of Glad- 
stone ; Lord (Edmond) Fitzmaurice, Life of 
Lord Granville, lOOb, 2 vols. ; Womyss Beid, 
Life of W. E. Forstor, J888; Earl Solborne’s 
Memorials, J 898, 2 vols. ; B. Mallet, Life of 
Jwiorrl Northbrook, 1008; Hansard's Reports ; 
Proc. Royal Soc. 82a, 100*>, By Prof. G. D. - 
livoing ; Sir Wilfrid Jjawsoii and F. C. 
Gould, Cartoons in Rhyme aiul Line, No 63, 
1904.] B. H. H. 

CAWDOR, ihiid Eabl of. [See Camp- 
bell, Fredebiok Archibald Vaughan, 
(1847-1911).] 

CECIL. ROBERT ARTHUR TALBOT 
GASCOYNE-, third Marquis of Salisbury 
(1830-1903), prime minister; the lineal 
descendant of Robert Cecil, first earl of 
Salisbury [q. v.], was bom at Hatfield on 
3 Fob. 1830. His father, James Brownlow 
William Gascoyne-Cecil, second marquis 
(1791-1868), held the offices of lord privy 
seal and lord president of tho council in 
the conservative administrations of 1862 
and 1858 respectivoly, and assumed by 
royal licence the surname of Gascoyne 
before that of Cecil in 1821 on his marriage 
to Frances Mary, only child and heiress of 
Bamber Gosco^e (1758-1828), M.P, for 
Liverpool 1780-90, whose grandfather,' 
Sir Crisp Gascoyne [q. v.], was lord mayor 
of London in 1753. Cocirs mother was 
tho friend and frequent correspondent of 
the first duke of Wellington. Of Cecil*s 
brothers, the elder, James, Viscount Cran- 
bomo (1821-1865), who became blind at 
an early age, was an historical essayist of 
some power and a member of the Soci4t4 
de rhistoire do France and corresponding 
member of the Society de I’bistoire de 
Belgique and of the Institut Genevois; 
and the younger, Lt.-col. Lord Eustace 
Oscil (6. 1834), was surveyor-general of the 
ordnance (M. P. 1866-86) in the conservative 
administration (1874-80). His elder sister, 
Lady Mildred, married Alexander Beresfoid- 
Hope [q. V.]. member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity ; the younger, T^y Blanche, married 
James Maitland Balfour of • Whittinghome 
and was the mother of Mr. Arthur James 
Balfour, Salisbury’s successor in the premier- 
ahip, of Frands Maitland Balfour [q. v.], 
ana of Mr. Gerald William Balfour. 
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Cooil was at Eton from 1840 to 1845, and 
at Christ Church, Oxford, from 1847 to 1849. 
At Oxford he obtained the honorary dis- 
. tinction of a fourth olass in mathematics. 
During Michaelmas term 1848 ho was secre- 
tary and during Easter term 1849 treasurer 
of the Oxford Union. Subsequently in 
1853 he was elected to a fellowship at 
All Souls College. Private memoranda 
show that ho experienced the impact 
of the Oxford movement (e.g. ‘Every 
virtue is a narrow mountain ridge with a 
valley of sin on each side '), though in these 
notes on religious and ethical subjects 
(written c. 1853^) he maintains through- 
out a critical and sometimes hostile inde- 
pendence of judgment. After leaving the 
university ho went between July 1861 
and May 1853 to Australia — at the time 
considerably agitated by the recent gold 
discoveries — and visited the mines near 
Melbourne. On his return in 1853 he was 
elected fh the conservative interest M.P. for 
Stamford, which he continued to represent 
until his succession to the peerage. Ilis 
election address exhibits the readiness to 
abide by the fait accompli (in this case the 
abolition of the com laws) which was one of 
his most salient characteristics. Ho made 
his maiden speech in Parliament on 7 April 
1854, opposing the second reading of the 
Oxford tjni\crsity Bill (which embodied 
the Tecommendation.s ot the recent com- 
mission) on the ground that endowments 
ought either to continue to be applied to 
those i)urposeH for which they hM been 
bestowed or else to revert to the donor’s 
' heirs. Tliis speech in defence of property 
was followed within the year by speeches 
on religious education and foreign affairs. It 
was along these three lines of ]jolitioal thought 
that his mind was principally to travel. 

The ability which he had shown led 
to his being selected on 17 July 1855 on 
behalf of the opposition to second the 
previous question after John Arthur 
Koebuck [q. v.] hod moved his famous 
vote of censure upon the late ministry 
of Lord Aberdeen, which had been respon- 
sible for the conduct of the Crimean 
war. The previous question was carried. 
On this occasion Cecil gave indirect Bup{X)rt 
to Palmerston’s government. Three years 
later he was amongst those who combined 
to defeat the same administration upon 
its Chinese policy. Palmerston was how- 
ever returned at the ensuing general 
election of 1857. In the new parlmment 
Cecil introduced a bill to substitute the use 
of voting-papers for personal attendance 
at the polling booths, urging that such a 


measure would prevent both disorder and 
intimidation, but the proposal had no 
success. He also entered. upon a vigorous 
resistance to the abolition of compulsory 
church rates, which was prolonged until 
1868, when, seeing that further opposition 
was hopeless, he supported the measure 
in a mraerato form (speech, 19 Feb. 1868). 

On 11 July 1857 he married Georgina 
Caroline, the oldest daughter of Sir 
Edward Hall Alderson [q. v.], baron of the 
exchequer, and a woman of great ability. 
Owing to his father’s disapproval of the 
union, his married life was started on a very 
limited income, and he was at this time 
partly dependent upon his pen. He wrote 
for ‘ Bentley’s Quarterly Review * (1859) and 
for the ‘ Saturday Review ’ (the property 
of Ilia brother-in-law, Alexander Beresford- 
Hope) between 1857 and 1865, and in 1860 
he began the long series of articles in the 
‘Quarterly Review’ — thirty -throe in all — 
which are perhaps the best mirror of his 
mind. In 1858 he contributed an article 
called ‘ Theories of Parliamentary Reform * 
to the volume of ‘ Oxford Essays ’ for that 
year. It is remarkable (i.) for its frank 
recognition of the utilitarian as the only 
genuine standpoint in modem politics ; 
(ii.) for its definite abandonment of the 
feudal basis of the older toryism; and 
(iii.) for the selection of persons of sub- 
stance as the class whose position and 
privileges it was the particular business of 
the conservative party, in the interest of 
equity, to defend. His distrust of democracy 
was in fact laid not in any distrust of the 
poorer classes as suph — ^ho regarded them 
as neither bettor qor worse than other men 
(speech in the House of Commons, 27 April 
1866) — but in the belief that the law 
ought not to expose them to predatory temp- 
tations, which poverty encouraged and wis- 
dom was not present to resist, nor to stnp 
their more foitunate neighbours of that in- 
fluence which was the ‘ single bulwark of 
wealth against the weight of numbers. The 
conclusion therefore was, that ‘we iduB" 
either change enormously or not at all. 
Since symmetrical constitutions like tnat 
of Siey^ were opposed to human 
since an educational franchise could not 
be constructed so as to embody any 
principle, since a wide or 
fi-anol^ imperilled property, 
expressed himself in favour of 1®®^^ 
things where they were. Reform, howev^ 
was in the air, and as soon os Derby too 
office on the fall of the Palmerston 
tration in 1868 a reform bill was adum- 
brated, which Disraeli introduced lu to 
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following year with a view to settling the 
question on oonservative lines. Cecil spoke 
on 21 March 1869 in favour of the clause 
depriving the forty-shilling freeholder, who 
voted in a borough, of the vote for the county 
which ho had possessed as well. But the 
new government fell without being able to 
carry the measure, and from July 1869 to 
1866 the conservatives were once more 


in opposition. 

Tliis period was * the most interesting 
stage in Ct^cirs career’ (Traill). Inside 
rarliament he was maldng a name by 
inc‘iM\o attacks upon the liberal govern- 
iiKMit. He crossed swords with Gladstone 
l)<)th ))y supporting the action of the House 
of LoTd« in refusing to repeal the paper 
duties (1860-1) and by opposing the taxa- 
tion ot charitable corporations (1863), and it 
liis motion charging the vice-president 
I ' le council with the mutilation of the 
i<l« Is ot school-inspectors, which brought 
til )Out 1 1 I csignation of Robert Lowe (af ter- 
n lids Viscount Sherbrooke) [q. v.] in 1864. 
by lii^ ajieech of 8 Feb. 1861 on Villiers’s 
I'lohoii tor a committee to inquire into 
f'a iidief of the poor he revealed an interest 
in and knowledge of social problems, qnd 
’‘V lli.it of 7 April 1862 a conBideraole 
infistery over finance. Outside Parlia- 
ment his articles in the * Quarterly Review * 

V OTO making an effect upon a public opinion 
still responsive to such influences. Their 
trenelvancy was such that both Russell and 
Cllftdstono paid them the compliment of 
mieorii})limcntary references (see Quarterly 
Jidiew, July I860, p. 292, and Jidy 1866, 
P- 266), and they still constitute a formid- 
a hle and independent criticism of the con- 
dnei of the leaders of both parties during 
the period as well as a lively review of the 
piohlcms and politics of the time. Singu- 
aity free of literary artifice as well as of 
literary allusion, seldom if ever attaining 
any great height of eloquence, their style 
has long been recognised as a rare model of 
pungent, and vigorous English. 
Iho Russell ministry feU in June 1866 
owing to the opposition of the whigs and 
conservativeB to their reform biS, and 
death of his elder brother 
VJJ L become Viscount 

anbome and his father’s heir) was 
^ Indian secretnysUp 
n the Derby Mvemment and sworn of 
ine pnyy council (12 July 1866). Within 
1 , . tal^g office it fdl to his 

^ ™ Indian budget, and 
which he displayed added oon- 
to fiis credit. Otherwise his nine 
hths administration was uneventful. 


In the counsels of the cabinet, however, 
he played an important part. The July 
riot in Hyde Park converted the parlia- 
mentary agitation for a reform bill into 
a popular movement, and IMsraeli resolved 
to antici^te his opponents in giving effect 
to it. Ho hoped to do so without losing 
the support of his more conservative 
colleagues, and two bills, one to estabUsh 
in the boroughs a conditional household 
suffrage, the other a 6/. rating franchise, 
were submitted to the cabinet. On 23 Feb. 
1867 Disraeli contrived by a judicious 
manipulation of statistics to get the more 
radical measure for household suffrage pro-« 
visiunally accepted by the whole cabinet. 
During the following day, however, which 
was Sunday, Cranbome had leisure, to 
examine the figures more particularly, and 
by the evening had reached the conclusion 
t^t ho could not support the measure. 
On the Monday morning he tendered his 
resignation to Derby, who was to address 
a party meeting the same afternoon. Peel 
and Carnarvon followed suit. To avoid a 
schism the ministry fell back, at the last 
minute, on the less violent project. But 
this manoeuvre had no success with the 
House of Commons, and ten days later 
(4 March) Derby allowed his dissentient 
cdlleagues to withdraw, and proceeded 
with the household suffrage reform bill, 
which in due course became law, though 
not until it had been shorn of all its anti- 
democratic checks. Its passage was the 
occasion of some of Cranbome’s most biting 
oratory and of the most famous of his 
‘ Quarterly Review ’ articles — ‘ The Conser- 
vative Surrender’ — ^in which he pressed 
home the great outrage upon political 
morality committed by the conservative 
leaders. A private letter (printed in the 
Life of Lord Coleridge^ ii. 166) shows 
that he was near abandoning public life 
on the ground that his * opinions were of 
the past,’ and that the new constitution 
should 1^ worked by those who believed 
in it. In any cose the scene of his activitiw 
was bound to change, for the death of ^ 
father on 12 April 1868 had made him 
a member of the House of Ix)rds. His last 
speech in the lower house was delivered 
on 30 March in opposition to Gladstone’s 
motion for the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. 

He continued his defonoe of that church 
establishment in the upper house, and 
counselled the lords to reject Gladstone’s bill 
which temporarily suspended the exerdse 
of the Irish crown patroi^e. This course 
was taken, and the question referred to the 
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cx>iistitueQoieB, which returned a substantial 
liberal majority. A hill to disestablish the 
Irish Church was then sent up to the lords. 
Prior to the general election (speech in 
House of 26 June 1868) Salisbury 

' had laid down, in words often quoted since, 
what he conceived to be the function of the 
peers in the modem state. They must 
secqre for the country, he safd, an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its * firm, deliberate, 
and sustain^ conviction,’ whenever that 
opportunity was denied to it by the lower 
house. After that opportunity had once 
been secured, they must abide by the 
result whichever way it might go. He 
re-affirmed this doctrine after the general 
election in an impressive speech, advising 
them to pass the second reading of the 
bilf (17 Jimo 1869). ‘ It is no courage,* 

he said, * it is no dignity to withstand the 
real opinion of the nation. All that you 
are doing thereby is to delay an inevitable 
issue — fdi all history teaches us that no 
nation was ever thus induced to revoke its 
decision — and to invite besides a period 
of disturbance, discontent, and possibly 
of worse than discontent.’ In the ensuing 
division he«wcnt so far as to vote for the 
bill, which was passed. Difficulties, how- 
ever, arose between the two houses in 
respect to the lords* amendments, but 
these wore eventually overcome, mainly 
by the exertions of iG'chbishcm Tait, but 
to some extent by his own {Life of Tait, 
chap. 19). 

Towanis the two other great Acts of 
this Parliament — the Irish Land Act and 
the Education Act of 1870— he showed a 
spirit of benevolent criticism and amend- 
ment, and his severest language was 
reserved for Gladstone’s arbitrary abolition 
of army purchase. That step would pro- 
duce, ho said characteristically, not (as 
Cardwell had claimed) * seniority tempered 
by selection ’ but * stagnation tempered 
by jobbery.’ His other activities included 
the introduction of a measure in March 
1869 to carry over into the succeeding 
session bills which had been passed in 
one house an^ had lacked time to reach 
the other, as well as of a limited owners 
improvements bill, designed, in the interest 
of cottagers, to shift the financial burdens 
of administering on estate from the life- 
n tenant to the corpus of the property. He 
failed, however, to carry either of them; 
nor did Bussell’s life peerage bill, which 
he supported, fqre any better. He was 
equally unsuccessful in his resistance to 
the Universities Tests Abolition Act in 1871, 
and the lords, who on his advice had 


inserted in the biU a clause imposing a 
pledge on tutors, deans, and divinity 
lecturers to teach nothing contrary to 
the teaching of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, did not insist upon thi^ amend- 
ment. A special importance attached to 
his opinion, as on 12 Nov. 1869 he had 
been elected to the chancellorship of Oxford 
University, vacant through Derby’s death. 
He held that dignified office for his life, 
but took little active part in the univer- 
sity’s affairs. In 1876 he made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to get rid of ‘idle fellow- 
ships.’ At his instigation the universities’ 
commissions were appointed in 1877, 
and on their recommendation important 
changes were introduce^ into academic 
I organisation. One reform limited the 
! tenure of prize fellowships to seven years. 
Salisbury, however, though he approv^ the 
report of the commissioners, held aloof from 
university contentions. 

His activities were, indeed, by no means 
confined to politics. On 16 Jan. 1868 he 
liad been elected to the chairmanship of the 
Great Eastern railway, which he retained 
until 1872, and under a special act of parlia- 
ment ho became during part of 1871-2, in 
conjunction with Lord Cairns (who after- 
wai^ bore witness to the admirable charactej’ 
of his work), arbitrator of the disordered 
affairs of the London, Chatham and Dover 
Bailway Co. But in spite of his political 
l)essimi8m and discouragement, political 
interests remained dominant in his nature. 
Li October 1869 he had contributed a 
striking article to the ‘ Quarterly ’ on ‘ Tlie 
Past and the Future, of Conservative Policy.’ 
He started from the thesis that the religious 
motive in politics, which has hitherto 
repressed the class motive, had pasi^ 
away with the struggle over the Irish 
Church. The contest of the future would 
be a contest about material things. The 
new electorate was incontestably liberal. 
The conservatives therefore could not 
look for power at all and only for office on 
the same ignoble terms as those upon 
which they had obtained it for tliree 
short periods during the previous twenty 
years — ^that is to say, by allying themselves 
with the radicals to the discomfiture of 
the whigs. They would do better to 
look to nothing but their character and be 
guided by no rule except that ‘ of stnet 
fidelity to conviction.* 

The diagnosis seemed plausible, 
was nevertheless to prove false. The 
liberal ascendancy could not survive five 
years of drastic legislation, land 
returned to office in Feb. 1874. Salisbury 
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roBumed his' place at the Lidia office — 
an event which caused some surprise, as his 
relations with the leader of his party had 
long been of the coldest nature. In the 
Liter years of the administration these 
beoamo, however, much more cordial, and 
Salisbury paid a sympathetic tribute to 
lloaconsfield on the occasion of the latter’s 
death on 19 April 1881 . His conviction and 
( ommonsense had, meanwhile, been brought 
onco more into contrast with the oppor- 
tunism of the prime minister on the intro- 
ducticih of the public worship regulation 
bill (1874), when Disraeli played upon the 
piolestant sentiment of the country and 
occasion to describe his colleague, who 
liad shown a just appreciation of the 
futility of the pntposed measure, as ‘ a groat 
mabier of gibes and flouts and jeers.’ It 
\\<io in criticising this bill that Salisbury 
•Mined his conception of the Church of 
' edand, over whoso establishment and 
[)i i\ ilcgt^ he was over on tho guard. * There 
arc,’ he said, * three schools in tho church, 
wliiih I might designate by other names, 
bill wluch I prefer to call the sacramental, 
i be emotional, and the philosophical. . . . 

I bey arise, not from any difference in the 
tiiith itself, but because the truth must 
n LLsaarily assume different tints as it is 
itti acted through the different media of 
Vciii(3us minds. But it is upon the frank 
.ind loyal tolerance of these schools that the 
cvisfcenco of your establishment depends.’ 

Vt tho India office Salisbury’s adminis- 
liiitiou was marked by his refusal to chock 
tb( (jxjiort of com during the famine in 
Bengal, contrary to tho advice of the 
hcut.-govomor, Sir George Campbell [q. v. 
•‘''n|>l)l. 1]. ‘The difficulty,’ ho told the 
House of Lords, was ‘not to procure 
grain but to bring the supplies to the 
holies of the starving population.’ The 
^vont justified his policy. In this case Lord 
^|orlhbrook [q, v. Suppl. II], the ^vemor- 
general, had seen we to eye with him, 
but there was a difference of opinion 
botw^n them about the advisability of 
‘^pointing a mixed commission to try 
oio Gaikwar of Ba^a, which Northbrook 
'Aggravated by altering some of the customs 
'bities without reference to the secretary 
^>1 state. ' Afghan frontier policy proved a 
more serious source of friction. North- 
brwk belonged to the old ‘Lawrence’ 
School of administrators, who welre satis- 
” j existiim north-west frontier, 

desired to avoid interference with the 
- mir. Salisbury, on the other hand, was 
P diplomatic invasion* 

i Afghanistan by Russia was taking place. 


and must be resisted by the establishment 
of a British a^ent at^Herat. This ‘ forward 
policy’ was inaugurated by Lytton, who 
replaced Northbrook in April 1876. Salis- 
bury defended it, as well as his pmonal 
integrity in respect of it, in a speech in 
the House of Lords on 10 Dec. 1878. Of 
a Russian military invasion of India ho 
made light, advising one who feiUx)d it 
‘ to use large maps ’ (11 Juno 1877). But 
he maintained that, unless we took our 
precautions, there was a danger that the 
Russians might at some convoment moment 
prompt the Afghans to embarrass us 
upon the frontier Russia* can offer to 
the Afghans tho loot of India ; we, if we 
desired to make a competing offer, can 
promise nothing — because there is nothing 
in Turkestan to loot’ (Quarterly Review, 
April 1881, p. 548). 

It was not, however, from the India 
office that ho was principally to oppose 
Russian designs and to win in the Tsar’s 
eyes the clmracior of being ‘ I’eimemi ‘ 
achamo do la Russie ’ {Life of Lord Randolph 
ChurchiU, p. 719). The Eastern question, 
owing to a rebellion attended by Turkish 
atrocities in Bulgaria and the adjacent 
provinces, had become acute in 1876, and 
a conference between the great powers was 
arranged to moot in Constantinople. Salis- 
bury was sent out in December as British 
plenipotentiary. His purpose was to secure 
so far as possible both the integrity of 
Turkey and the safety of its Christian 
subjects. Instead of any occupation of 
Bulgaria by Russia he brought the Powers to 
agree upon the ap}>ointment of an inter- 
national commission to re-organise the 
territory with the support of six thousand 
Belgian troops, in the intention of placing 
it, together with Bosnia and the Herze- 
govina, under the control of governors 
nominated by the Sultan and approved 
by the Concert. To those terms, however, 
the Porte olistinatcly and unexpectedly 
refused its assent, and Salisbury returned 
to England in the end of Jan. 1877. War 
between Russia and Turkey followed in 
April, and tho Russians were within 
reach of Constantinople by the end of 
the year. On 6 Doc. Cranbrook records in 
his (uary, ‘ Salisbury is bent upon England 
having a share, if there should 1^ a break up 
in the East, and evidently has no desire 
that Turkey should stand.’ The treaty 
of San Stefano (3 March 1878), however, 
put Russia clearly in the wrong, inasmuch 
as it was a violation of the intemty of 
Turkey, guaranteed by England, IVanoe, 
and Austria in 1866. The British govern- 
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meat aooordingly required all the terms 
of that armisSoe to be submitted to a 
European conference.* The Russian reply 
reserved to Russia the right of excluding 
from discussion whatever clauses of the 
treaty it chose. This brought the two 
Powers to the brink of war, and Derby, 
who ^ was constitutionally unprepared for 
that contingency, resigned the foreign 
secretaryship, under some misapprehension, 
however, as to the exact intentions of his 
colleagues, which resulted in a regrettable 
passage at arms in the House of Lords 
with his successor (see Life of Lord Cran~ 
brook, iL 77). Salisbury was appointed to 
the vacant office on 1 April 1878. His 
qualifications for filling it included, besides 
hia recent mission to Constantinople, a 
prolonged study of foreign affairs, of which 
the evidence is to be found as well in early 
speeches (c.g. House of Commons, 7 June 
1855) as in some of his articles contributed to 
the ‘ Quarterly Review ’ [ ‘ Loid Castlereagh * 
(Jan. 1862) ; ‘ Poland’ (April 1863) ; ‘ The 
Danish Duchies ’ (Jan. 1864) ; * Foreign 
Policy ’ (April 18G4)J. He brought to 
his work a clear conception both of the 
character and aim of English diplomac^y, 
which is best stated in his own language. 
* In our foreign policy,’ he said at iStamford 
in 1865, ‘ what we have to do is simply 
to perform our own part with honour; 
to abstain from a meddling diplomacy ; 
to Uphold '^gland’s honour steadily and 
fearlessly a»,always to lie rather prono 
to let action 'go along with words than to 
let it lag beliind them ’ (Pullinq’s Life 
and Speeches of Lord Salisbury, i. 68). Five 
years before (Quarterly Review, April 1860, 
p. 628) he had approv^ (in contrast to the 
then existing policy of non-interference) 
the * traditional ’ part wliich England had 
played in Europe — * England did not meddle 
with other nations’ doings when they 
concerned her not. But she recognised 
the necessity of an equilibrium and the 
value of a public law among the states 
of Europe. When a great Power abused 
its superiority by encroaching on the 
frontier of its weaker neighbours, she 
looked on their cause as her cause and on 
their danger as the forerunner of her 
own.’ 

it was in accordance with these precepts 
that a day after (2 April 1878) he took over 
the foreign office he issued the * Salisbury 
Circular,’ requiring that all the articles of 
the treaty of San Stefano should be sub- 
mitted to the proposed conference, de- 
claring emphatically against the creation 
of a * big ’ Bulgaria, and arguing that, even 


though the Turkish concessions to Russia 
might be tolerated individually, taken to- 
getoer they constituted a serious meiiaoe 
to Europe. One of Salisbury’s successors 
at the foreign office has pointed to this 
despatch as the masterpiece of Salisbury's 
diplomatic work (Lord Rosbbbby, speech 
at the Oxford Union, 14 Nov. 1904). It is 
at any rate remarkable for its promptitude, 
its lucidity, and its firmness, and it un- 
doubtedly secured for the government a 
large measure of public support. England 
was clearly in earnest, and subsequent 
secret negotiaUons between Salisbury and 
Shuvalov, the Russian ambassador, resulted 
in an agreement to divide the proposed 
province into two parts — that south of the 
Balkans to bo administered by a Christian 
governor, nominated by the Sultan. 
Through the treachery of Charles Thomas 
Marvin [q. v.], a foreign office copyist, 
the terms of this agreement appeared in 
the ‘Globe’ newspaper, and Salisbury’s 
denial in the House of Lords of the authen- 
ticity of the statements, thus disclosed at 
a momentous difdomatic crisis, is the most 
debatable incident in a singularly honour- 
able career. The secret convention with 
Russia, balanced by the ‘Cyprus’ con- 
vention with Turkey, secured the somblanec 
of a diplomatic success for England at 
Berlin, and Salisbury, who in company 
with T^rd Beaconsfield, the prime minister, 
represented this country at the congress 
(13 June-13 July 1878), returned bringing 
in the famous phrase ‘ peace with honour.’ 
His services were rewarded with the garter, 
almost the only distinction which he was 
ever induced to accept (30 July 1878). A 
well-known epigram of Bismarck — ‘The 
old Jew means business, but his colleague is 
lath painted to look like iron * — may have 
strengthened the idea that Salisbury was 
at this time something of a tool in the 
hands of his chief. It is unlikely, however, 
that, when the diplomatic history of this 
period comes to be more fully told this 
verdict will be endorsed. 

The principal provisions of the treaty 
of Berhn were that the Slavonic s^ttl^ 
ment of the Eastern question, embodi^ 
in the idea of a ‘ big Bulgaria,’ should 
be abandoned; that Austna, fbr 
Salisbury, like his diplomatic 
Castlereagh, entertained a peculiar regard? 
^ould be entrusted — and tnis was done at 
his particular instance— with the admwiS' 
tration of Bosnia and the Herzegovi^; 
that Russia, who obtained Batum (togetner 
with Kars and Ardahan), should 
it ‘ a free port, essentially commercial. 
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CypruB oonveation tramfei^ to fingland tain in qviite the same dej^ree. But those 
the proteotorate of that island, so long as hopes have hot been justihed.* 

Bu&sia retained the cities just named and The brilliant effect of the Berlin Congress 
on the understanding that if the Porte was even more evanescent than its provi- 
carriod out the reforms desired in Armenia sions. Two years later the conse'rvatives 
England should guarantee its Asiatic were put in a minority by the election of 
dominions. It is evident, therefore, if the 1880. BeacOnsiield only survived his 
liislory of the last thirty years be interro- defeat by about a year, and at his death 
gated, that the diplomacy of 1878, whatever (19 April 1881) Salisbury was chosen 
its immediate merit, has produced no lasting (9 May) to lead the opposition in 4ho 
triumph. The cession of Cyprus did not House of Lords, Sir St^ord Northcote 
result in any immunity of the Armenians [q. v.] continuing to do so in the House 
from Tlirkish misgovemment, nor oven, as of Commons, and the party being left 
was perhaps dreamed of, in tho creation without any recognised le^er in the 
of an'-En^ish sphere of influence in tho country. The years of rids * dual con- 
Euphratos ‘ valley : tho Russian port of trol’ are perhaps the least effective of* 
Balum has boon closed and fortified: Salisbury's life. His great ability was not 
Bosnia and tho Herzegovina wore annexed yet fully realised, and he had still to make 
by Austria with the utmost cynicism when at liimself a name for sagacity and moderation. 

Ji uglli in 1908 the opportunity offered : and Irish questions, involving the larger issue 
)btliYaria and Eastern Roumelia were united of interferonce with the established rights 
‘ ^ i"iiiiee Alexander in 1885, if not actually of property, wore dominant, and much of 
ui>i. Sci'isbury's 'post factum approval, at liis activity was devoted to opposing the 
least without any active resistance on liis Irish legislation of the government, repre> 
part ; though, as he was careful to point out sented by the land bill of 1881 and tho 
(New))ort speech, 7 Oct. 1885), the Bulgaria arrears bill of 1882, wOiich he did with 
t formed was not tho ‘big Bulgaria' partial success by means of amendments 
ol tlu‘ San Stefano treaty, nor was it evolved instead of open resistance. To the bill 
iiurlor Russian influences. About the under* of 1884 introducing household suffrage 
King principle of the English policy — the in the counties he only offered opposition 
iji.niitenance of Turkey — he was himself contingent on the refusal of the govem- 
eighliMui ytiars later, in the height of the ment to make public tho complementary 
Armenian atrocities, to encourage the redistribution of seats bill. A oom- 
gravost doubt. The defence of the Berlin promise, which involved a constitutional 
Treaty, lie told the House of Lords on innovation, was however eventually arrived 
Jb Jan. 1807, lay in its traditional charac* at. Salisbury and Northcote were taken 
um , net in its inherent excellence. ‘ Tho into counsel by the ministry, and, to the 
lulling of the ways was in 1853, when the profound indignation of some members 
Emperor Nicholas’s proposals were rejected, of the conservative party, their leaders 
Many members of this house will keenly privately negotiated the provisions of a 
fee] the nature of the mistake that was made, redistribution bill, on the understanding 
when 1 say that we put all our money upon that the House of Lords would pass tho 
tho wrong horse. It may be in the experi- franchise bill (extending the vote to nearly 
eT‘ce of those that have done the same twice as many persons as was done in 
thing, that it is not very easy to withdraw 1867), without forcing an appeal to the 
li’om a step of this kind, when it has once country. 

*^n taken, and that you are practically The domestic policy of the liberals 
otaigod to go on. All that Lord Be^ons- was not easy to attack from any popular 
beld did was to carry out the policy which standpoint, but their conduct of affairs in 
iis predocesBors had laid down. I am the Sudan, in Egypt, in Afghanistan, and 
iw quaintod with Lord Beaoonsfield’s in Ireland gave Salisbury the opportunity 
nioughls at that time ; he was not free for trenchant criticism. Northcote, on the 
; but he felt that the unity other hand, as Lord Randolph Churchill 
H policy in t^ great country was [q.v. Suppl. I] was at pains to show, pos- 
V so essential, and that the danger sessed little aptitude for turning occasion to 
from one policy to another advantage, and when tho government fell 
Whout perfectly seeing all the results to on 12 June 1886, Salisbury, who had been 
II yott would come was so paramount, Beoconsfield’s choice (irt/eo/ Lord Cra?ihroofc, 
he always said that the policy of Lord ii. 149), and during the last year had been 
must be upheld. He still moreandmoretalring tho lead (*Wd. p. 216), 
nrertomed hopes, which I did not enter- was summoned by the queen. With 
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velnotanoe ha aooe|ited offioe^^ 23 June. 
Hams emburasBea as well by his unwilling- 
ness to take preoedanoe of Northoote as by 
Churchill’s imusal to serve, if Northoote 
retained the leadership in the oommona, 
but the pressure put on h^ bv the 
emeu, by the party itself (x^/e of Lord 
Bandol/pk CkurAiU, p. 332), and by the 
ezimoieB of the poUtioal situation {Life 
of^ir Stafford Northcote, ii. 210) over- 
came his cusinolination. He decided to 
take the foreign office himself, thus as- 
sociating it with the premiership for the 
first time since it had b^n a distinct office. 
To Northcoie, who went to the House of 
Lords as earl of Iddesleigh, he made over 
the post of first lord of the treasury, 
which had hitherto gone with that of prime 
minister. Sir Michel Hicks Beach became 
leader of the House of Commons. 

With the assistanpp of Lord Dufferin, 
the Indian viceroy, Salisbury carried 
forward the Afghan frontier negotiations, 
^hich had been interrupted J^y the Penjdeh 
incident. All danger of war with Russia 
was removed by the protocol of 10 Sept. 
1885, securing the ZulfiLir pass to the Amir, 
though the final delimitation of the 
bour^bry between the Hari Rud and the 
Oxus was not completed until the treaty of 
St. Petersburg in July 1887. The eastern 
frontier of India was similarly secured 
against French influences by the annexa- 
tion of Burmah. Other activities in- 
cluded the raising of a long-delayed Egyp- 
tian loan and, by a curious irony, the diplo- 
matic support of Prince Alexander’s action 
in uniting Eastern Roumelia to Bulgaria. 
Salisbury’s foreign policy appeared very 
able to his contemporaries. Cranbrook 
thought it had seemed a European reputa- 
tion to its author, and Gladstone said that 
he could not object to one item in it {Life 
of Lord^ Cranbrook, ii. 239). 

» In Parliament Salisbury promoted and 
passed a bill for the housing of the working 
classes (based upon the report of a com- 
mission for which he had moved on 22 Feb. 
1884), by which landlords were penalised 
for letting insanita^ tenements and the 
local government board empowered to 
pull down dwellings unfit for habitation, 
it was a type of the only kind of ordinary 
legislation in which he really believed 
[. . . * Those matters on which parties 
do not contend we hold • . . to oe so 
far from objectionable that they and they 
alone are the proper work of ^rliament, 
and that it is detained from its norma] 
labours^ by the perpetual intrusion ofi 
revolutionary projects’ {Quarterly Beview, 


Oct. 1873, p. 656)]. There is no dispute as 
to its salutary effect upon urban d.unuu 
More sensational matter, howeW, 
occupied ^e public mind, as Ireland oon- 
tinuM to be in a state of unrest. Sdisbury 
dealt with the question at some length 
on 7 Oct. 1886 at Newport, and from the 
elaborate disquisition on local government 
which the sp^h contains it has been 
argued that nis mind was at *this time 
oscillating towards a home rule policy. 
This passage of the speech is, however, 
followed by an explicit repudiation of the 
federative principle in connection with 
Ireland, and in ms private coirespofidence 
there is nothing to show that he ever 
contemplated anything more than the 
measure of Irish local government which 
in fact he afterwards granted. Any 
E^adow of plausibility which the charge 
possesses is derived solely from the fact that 
Carnarvon, the lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
had (with his previous assent and subsequent 
approval, but without the knowledge of the 
cabinet) held a secret conversation with 
Parnell in which, according to Parnell’s 
but not Carnarvon’s account, Carnarvon 
used words favourable to an extensive 
measure of home rule [see Hebbbbt, 
Hbnby Howabd Molynxux, fourth' Eabl 
OF Cabkabvon]. The general election 
of December 1885 left the Irish the 


real masters of the field, since neither 
side could retain office without their aid. 
In the course of the next month Gladstone 
matured his home rule convictions, thus 
attracting the Irish vote at the same 
time that the oonservatives, contrary 
to the wishes of Carnarvon, whose resig- _ 
nation wasr however, made in accord- “ 
ance with a previous understandii^ 
on grounds of health, were ropelliug it 
by the project of a coercion Dill. The 
government was defeated on 27 Jan. 
1886 and Salisbury resigned on^ the 2^* 
Gladstone resumed office, and introduced 
his first home rule Mil in the foUowi^ 
April, but the oonservativeB, materially 
aided by the' secession of Harthq^on, 
John Bri^t, and Mr. Joseph ChamberlaiUi 
effected its defeat on 8 June. Par^- 
mont was dbsolved, and the question 
referred to the country. In strong con- 
trast to Gla^tone’s sentimental 
for justice to Ireland Sriisbury 
declared (15 May 1886, speech at Union 
of Conservative AssooiatR^) for ^ooiy 
years of resolute government,’ 
this statement of polioy with the,iU-Jttdgcj» 
remark, not to be forgotten or 
that some races, like & Hotkantots ana 
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the Hindiu, were unfit for eelf-govemment. ! 
The electorate returned a majority of 118 
tor the maintenance of the union. In the 
hope of including liHSsral-unionists in the 
administration, Salisbury expressed his 
icidiness to leave the premiership to 
Hai tington, but the offer was declined. He 
theiofore took office on 26 July 1886, and 
loitnod a conservative ministry dependent 
on a unionist majority. He himself became 
hrat lord oi the treasury; Iddesleigh 
ioreigi^ secretary under his supervision; 
and llord Randolph Churchill, chancellor 
o1 the exchequer and, through Sir Michael 
Hiclvs Beach s self-abnegation, leader of 
tlw House of Commons. Churchill, whose 
s|)cochps weio perfectly attuned to the 
tM] of tlio new electorate, and who by 
virtue' r)t them had become the best 
lnoA\n of tlio unionist leaders, was not 
< to tiy conclusions with the premier. 
i)< lu(i .\heady, in 1884, made a vigorous 
on the whole, unsuccessful attack 
upon his chiefs with the view of democratis- 
mg the party organisation, and his attitude 
lind l«u iLitated the passage oi the franchise 
bill (hiough the commons. In the next 
>1111 he had made his power felt by egm- 
P’ I ling the withdrawal of Northcote to the 
House of Lords, and he now took exception 
to Iddesleigh’s foreign policy, threatening 
to losign unless the military estimates 
whi(h that policy necessitated were 
n'duced. Deeper differences lay in the 
anlagonistii between the spirit of the now 
toiy deinociacy, of which Churchill was 
tin exponent, and that of the old consorva- 
ti'-in ot opinion and method, which Salisbury 
piobciited. The prime minister made 
no « flort to retain his rebellious lieutenant 
jit the price of concession, and Churchill 
hit the government in December 1886. 
^ab, billy, alter again ineffectually offer- 
to serve under Hartington, induced 
^i^oigc Joachim (afterwaids Lord) Gosohen 
I q V. Suppl. H] to fill the breach and take 
the exchequer, and in the ensuing shuffle of 
ptaciM, neoessitatesd by the transfer to W. H. 
Nmlh of the treasury with the leadership 
{1^/e of Lord Cranbrooh, ii. 


J). himself took the foreign office, a little 
»iiisquoly, j5ut of Iddeslcigh’s hands into 
^ j ^ remembered, however, 

volunteered to resign, 
ltd hod refused any other office, 
oub^quont events showed that the 
Chuichai’s dictation 
re than his policy. Not only the service 
^^ben’s budget, but the 
Lim ^^JPslative achievement of the 
“ttnistration (the Local Oovemment 


(the 

VOL, SUP, II 


Act, 1888) and the new Closiire Act regula- 
ting parliamentai^ procedure wore framed 
in aocoidonee with his ideas. But the 
brim^nunister, even thou^ he had in 
ms own department been content with less 
interference in the Near East had 
commended itself to Iddesleigh, could never 
be induced to recall him {lAfe of Lord 
Bandolph ChwfekiU, p. 776). 

More lasting interest attaches to Salis- 
bury's African policy. By granting a royal 
charter to the British East Africa Co. 
(1888), lately founded by Sir William 
Mackinnon |q. v. Suppl. he recovered* 
for England the hold over the upper 
sources of the Nile which Iddesleigh by 
an agreement with Germany, in 1886 hod 
nearly lost. It was not, however, until 
1890 that, after the fail of Bismarck, the 
Kaiser reknqmshod any claim to this 
region and to Uganda, and acknowledged 
a Bntish protectorate over Zanzibar. In 
return for this Salisbury gave up Heligo- 
land and, to the dismay of constitutional 
theorists, invited the consent of parliament 
to the surrender (see Anson's and 
Cuatomy 11 . 299). It was characteristic 
oi his diplomacy that he never regarded 
concessions — ‘^acelul concessions,’ as his 
critics called them — as a heavy pnoe to 
pay for a good understanding, and there 
is little doubt that, in the belief that the 
Triple Alliance furnished the best guarantee 
for European peace, his policy was at this 
time governed by the idea of a good undar- 
standSng with Germany. But beyond a 
good understanding ho was not disposed 
to go. like all the great English foreign 
ministers from Wolsey downwards, he saw 
that England’s true function and strength 
consisted in maintaimng the,^balance of 
power. The charter granted to the British 
East Africa Gompany was followed in 
1889 by one in favour of the British South 
Africa Company v hicli, under the guidance 
of (}ecil Rhodes, was to colonise what is now 
Rhodesia. This occasioned trouble with 
the Portuguese, who raised a shadowy 
claim to Matabeleland. Salisbury sent an 
ultimatum to lisbon, requiring their with- 
drawal from the British sphere of influence. , 
Portugal was obliged to yield, and shortly 
afterwards a treaty delimiting the frontiers 
of Rhodesia was concluded. Trouble had 
also arisen with France in the same region 
in 1888, but in 1890 the French protecto- 
rate in Madagascar was acknowledged by 
England in return for a recognition of 
English protectorate in Zanzibar. At fhe 
game time the BritiBh sphere of influence in 
Bomu was admitted and the French were 
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oompeimted with the Muds of the Sahara, 
ft is plain that here, as well as in respect 
of the agrewents with Germany and 
Portugal, British diplomacy had ^ the 
best the bargain, and these bloodless 
African settlements are probably the 
most enduring monument of Salisbury’s 
skilL 

To return to home affairs. In 1888 the 
prime minister himself introduced in the 
House of Lords a life peerage bill, 
empowering the crown to create fifty 
peers for Ufe, selected from the superior 
ranks of judges, officers in the army and 
navy, civil servants, and diplomatists as 
wdi as from among eK-colonial governors. 
The bill passed its second reading, but was 
then withdrawn. In 1891 the govern- 
ment pa|^ a Free Education Act, which 
Salisbury had foresliadowed in 1885 (New- 
port spei^), when he argued that since 
the state h^ made education compulsory, 
,it was not fair that the very poor should 
have to find the money for it. But it was 
neither by this non-controversial act nor 
by that introducing local government 
in 1888 that the government was judged. 
It had been constituted upon the Lrish 
issue, and Irish affairs ^ayed a conspicuous 
part in its history. Ihe appointment of 
the Parnell commission Salisbury supported 
on the ground that it was most nearly 
analogous to the practice adopted by the 
House of Oommons in respect of exceptional 
oases of bribery and some other matters 
(speech in the House of Lords, 10 August 
1^). The discretion which Mr. Bauour 
showed in defending the Grimes Act of 
1887, and the indisoretion which brought 
Parnell into the divorce court in 1890, 
enabled the ministry to fulfil its natural 
term of office^ 

At the general election of 1892, however, 
Gladstone was returned with a coalition 
majority of forty, and Salisbury gave 
pla^ to the liberal leader. Gladstone 
mtroduoed his second home rule bill, 
which, on Salisbury’s advice, was rejected 
by the House of Lords. The new govern- 
ment retalhed office, however, under Lord 
Rosebery’s leadership, until its defeat in 
1896, when Salisbury formed a coalition 
ministry with Devonshire and Mr. Chamber- 
lain (June 1895). At the ensuing general 
election he secured a majority of 152, and 
the country, in accordance with his ideas, 
entered upon a seven-year period of singu- 
larly unobtrusive but not unimportant 
legislation, which included such measures as 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act (1897), 
the Criminal Eyidenoe Act (1898), and the 


Jnehriates Act (1898) (see for a useful 
list of laws pasm Mss, Lord 
Appendix 11). His special activitfes, how- 
ever, lay at the fofeign office, which he 
again combined with the premiership. 
Mtween 1895 and 1900 England found 
herself on the brink of war with each of the 
four great powers of the world, but no war 
ocouned. The fiirst crisis was produced by 
President Cleveland, who in his message 
to the United States Congress on 17 Dec. 
1895 declared that Salisbury’s refusal 
to agree to arbitration in the matter 
of the boundary between British Guiana 
and Venezuela amounted to a vio- 
lation of the Monroe doctrine, and 
asked leave to apr^int a boundary com- 
mission, whose finding should be enforced 
by the Republic. Salisbury took no im- 
mediate notice of this intemperate action, 
which roused American feeling to fei%r- 
point, but, when the clamour began to 
subside, supplied to the United States Com- 
mission, without prejudice, papm setting 
out the British case. That case was in fact 
so strong that the international tribunal, 

I which in the end determined the dispute, 
decided almost wholly in its favour. A 
reaction in favour oi England had meanwhile 
sot in in America. SaJisbury was carcfid 
to encourage it, by refusing to consent to 
European intervention in the , Spanish- 
American war of 1898 ; thus reversing the 
traditional English policy of keeping Cuba 
out of the Imnas of a first-class power. Ho 
spared no effort to bring about a good 
understanding between the two Anglo- 
Saxon communities. Even though his 
project of a general treaty of arbitration 
was thrown out by the United States Sen- 
ate in 1897, he continued to jnanifest ^od- 
will by the surrender of the British rights 
in Samoa, including the harbour of Pago- 
Pago in 1899, w^e by the abrogation 
(Hay-Pauncefote treaty, 1901) of that part 
of the Qayton-Bulwer treaty of 1860 which 
stood in the way of a canal at Panama 
under American control, he allowed the 
United States to strengthen further their 
dominant influence over Central America. 

Hie crisis in Anglo-German relations was 
destined to leave more durabk memori®®* 
Within three weeks of Qevelana’s mes^g® 
(on 3 Jan. 1896) the German Empeiw des- 
patched a telegram to Preodent Kruger 
of the South African EepubUo 
tularing him in imprudent language^ 

S eion of the Jameson Raid. 

rose high, but Salisbaiy oontenw 
with a naval demtmstra^® ^ 
home watm which waa probably 
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oaloolated as to produce an efteot also in 
America* 

At the dose of thevicxt year he suffered 
in the Far East what were perhaps the 
oonsiderable diplomatic reverses in ms 
career. He was not able to prevent either 
the Germans ^m acquiring from China 
the lease of Kiao-Ghau or Kussia that of 
Fort Arthur in 1897 ; nor was he pre- 
par^ to resent the Bussian representation 
that the presence of two British ships at 
the 4tter harbour* where they had a 
treaty right to be* had produced a bad 
impression at St* Petersburg.’ Wei-hal- 
wci, which he secured for ^dand as a 
set-oil against these cessions to Russia and 
Germany, has admittedly proved to be a 
place ot no strategic value. On the com- 
mercial side, however* his policy was success- 
ful. He checked the attempt of Russia to 
*o<'rieexdu8iYe trading rights — in violation 
ol Die Treaty of Tientsm (1858) — ^within her 
recognised sphere of influence in Manchuria, 
and he obtained an undertaking from China 
not to alienate the Valley of the Yangtse, 
i^h^ie British interests pre-eminently lay. 
This insistence upon the policy of the open 
dooi was followed by a very remark^le 
dovclopment of British enterprise in China, 
His Far-Eastern policy, oosides, must 
not be viewed alone. A dispute with France 
was already on the horizon. Early in 1897 
a Flench expedition under Major Marchand 
had left the Congo, and the French flag was 
planted at Fashoda on the Upper Nue in 
July 1898, From this place Sir Herbert 
(Lord) Kitchener dislodged it diortly after 
the battle of Omdurman. The action was 
deeply resented in France, but Salisbury 
dei luied any compromise, and boldly 
faced the likelihood of war. The French 
eventually gave way, and relinquished any 
cJaiiiiB in the Sudan by the declaration 
of 21 March 1899. It is signifleant of 
oahsbury’s far-sightedness that a secret 
ftpeem^t with Germany about Portu- 
guese AMca was being concluded, when 
^^hand was disooverS at Fashoda. 

^ most charaoteristio work is however 
found in his Near-Eastern policy. In 
masaores had aroused 
mdignation, which was fostered by 
^tone. Sa^buiy, however, was not to 
of ,.®®^'^*^d*“ittedthelegiti^^ 

against Turkuh rule; he 
wiemniy warned the Sultan of the ultimate 

Bteiuii?* countries; but he 

^tained that to endanger the 
for the sake of avengmg 
not to be thoughtd! 
he deolbed to act without the 


approval of the greater Powere-^ the 
‘Concert of Europe,’ an expression which 
in his time became very familiar. And 
thotil|||l nothing wm effected in Armenia, 
the use of this cumbrous instrument of 
diplomacy was vindicated in Crete, where, 
after the Gieoo-Turkish war of 1897, 
an autonomous constitution was estab- 
lished in 1899 hy the pressure which the 
Concert under his leadership brought to 
bear upon the Porte. His support cd 
arbitration was of a piece with his support 
of the Couoert, and the English deputation 
to the Ha^e Conference, yrhich followed 
upon the Tsar’s BeacrijA (1899), proved^ 
perhaps the most efficient of those sent 
to it. 

Meanwhile events in Sou^ Africa had 
brought England into open war with the 
Boer repubUcB there, as a result of long 
pending disputes between the Boer rulers 
and British settlers. It was somethmg of 
an irony that the largest army England had 
ever assembled should have been put into 
the field under the administration of a* 
man who so earnestly laboured for peace. 
But to the charge that he ever wavered in 
his belief in the justice and necessity of the 
South African war he returned an indignant 
denial (speech at Albert Hall, 7 May 1902). 
He fin^y refused to entertam any ideh of 
foreign mediation (statement in the House of 
Lords 16 March 1900), and his diplomacy 
was probably never more skilful than during 
that period of acute European Anglophobia. 
But ms pre-occupation with foreign affairs 
had necessarily restricted liis activity as 
prime minister, and at the reconstitution 
of the ministry in Nov. 1900, after the 
I ‘ khaki * election of that year had confirmed 
him in power by a majority of 134, he 
took the sinecure post of lord privy seal and 
resigned the foreign office to Lord Lans- 
downe, retaining, however, a special Bimr- 
vision over its business so that the An^o- 
Japanese Treaty of 1902 was condludedunder 
his eye. His health had been failing for 
some time, but he regarded it cw a nmtter 
of duty to retain the premiership imtil the 
war was finished. During that interval 
Queen Victoria died on 22 Jan. 1901. His 
personal devotion to her had been one of 
the deepest springs of his energy, and she 
compared bim with Peel and spoken 
of bim as a greater man than Dim^ 
(Botd-Oabpbntbe, Some Paqee of my Is/e, 
p. 236). He was closely associated with 
some of the leading events in the 
movement which gave lustre to the mttev 
part of her reign. The Boyid Titles Ant 
rof-ifing her Empress of Imlia had been 
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^aa less of a dootrinaiie. ^He oonaidared 
questions on their merits, not in the light 
of a priori ideas. Politios, as he said, 
speaking on thif question of hostile tariffs, 
were no exact soienoe (speech at Dumfries, 
21 Oct. 1884). He was all in favour of 
prouiising experiments, provided they were 
undertaken with caution. His mind was, 
indeed, of the broad English pattern ; he 
enjoyed the poetry of Pope ; he possessed 
an English contempt for the impracticable. 
The unfafling resdve to keep within the 
limits of the actual and the possible 
was, it has been said, at the root of the 
most familiar of his characteristics — his 
BO 1 ailed cynicism — ^if cynicism bo * the | 
pfiT(liiiig-np of a subject by the application I 
to .t of a wit BO dry as to be bitter ’ (Lord 
KosFiiJCRT, speech at the Oxford Union, 
14 IU04). But also his cynicism was 

.1 oiiiinual protest against sentiment, 
Ml he dte.>dea more tli^ all things the 
least touch of cant. 

It IS of a piece with this that the note 
of passion is wanting in his eloquence, 
foi his cmoiiun, instinctively repressed, 
seldom stirs the polished surface of his 
language. No great passage of oratory,"’ 
no riMcl imaginative phrase, keep green 
the memory of his speeches. It is some- 
thing of a satire U))on this master of satire, 
that he is host remembered by certain 
casual and caustic comments, which criti- 
denominated ‘ blazing indiscretions.* 
Ills diplomatic caution and his extreme 
(ourteny Boomed to slacken in his public 
h])i‘ochcs, and ho occasionally expressed 
lumaolf before popular audiences with a 
liumoui as reckless as it was shrewd ; not 
that lie was, as was sometimes alleged, 
«i hlue-blooded aristocrat of the traditional 
type, but that he cordially detested all the 
plausible roanceuvres by which party- 
managers set themselves to catch the vote 
or an olptorate. He regarded democracy 
il^i ^ to individual freedom. A 

hef in lotting men alone to develop their 
^ri thoughts and oharaotors was native 
to lus nature and at the heart of his creed. 
h\a with his colleagues, like 

ohu* ^ Ws children, were 

&tonsed by this intense dislike of 
Others. His conservatism 
hv oonviotion that 

well-contrived checks and 

^ provided for 

and no* <5^«irod to see the state just 
Wife And though his mind 

00 tenaoioiis ^ experienooi too 


intensely praotioal to allow of his makhig 
any very original oofttribution to pnser* 
vative theory, his presentment of that 
theory wss sii^gnlarly penetrating. W^t 
he saw * the test-point of oonservatuon * in 
the maintenance of an hereditary second 
chamber {Quarterly Bev, July 1860, p. 281) 
he found * the central doctrine of conser- 
vatism * in the belief * that it is better to 
endure almost any political evil than to risk 
a breach of Ihe historic continuity of govern- 
ment’ (i&. Oot. 1873, p.*544). In regulat- 
ing the franchise, he maintained that only 
a material and not anv ijpSritual nor 
philosophic conception of the state was 
in point, and he vindicated the analogy 
between the state and a joint-stook com- 
pany with singular ii^enuity by an appeal to 

* natural rights.* ‘ best test of natural 
right is the right which mankind, left to 
themselves to regulate their own oonoems, 
naturally admit’ (ib. April 1864, p. 266). 
He was thus the inveterate enemy of the 
alliance of ‘ philosophy and poverty * against 

* property.* He believed that the remedy 
for existing discontents— so far as they 
were susceptible of remedy at all — lay in 

Hhe encouragement of forces diametrically 
opposed to free thought and legislative 
confiscation — ^that is in dogmatic religion 
and in production stimulate by security. 
He was a merdloss querist of the radical 
idea of progress (i&. * Disintegration,* Oct. 
1883, p. 675). After the more definite 
conservatism of his youth had become a 
lost cause, he urged the need of restorinff 

* not laws or arrangements that have passed 
away, but the earlier spirit of our institu- 
tions, which modem tlieory and crotchet 
have driven out. . . . The object of our 
party is not and ought not to be sinmly 
to keep things as they are. In the first 
place the entorprise is impossible. In the 
next place there is much in our^ preront 
mode of thought and action whi<m it Is 
highly undesirable to conserve. What we 
require in the administration of pul^c 
affairs, whether in the executive or legis- 
lative department, is that spirit of the old 
constitution which held the nation together 
as a whole, and levelled its umted foroe 
at objects of national import instead of 
splitting it into a bundle of unfriendly 
and distrustful fragments.* 

Above all things, then, he was a patriot 
His oonservatism, trenohsmt and thofOuA 
as it was, merged in a larger devotion tom 
country. Tli^ bitterest moment of fms 
career (1867), when public life 
to be alipping from his grasp, evoked the 
loftiest of his utterances ; * It is the duty 
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of eveiy Bngli^man and of every English 
party to aoM^ a politioal defeat cordially 
ami to lend tneir endeaTours to seonre 
the aacoeent, or to neutralise the evil, of the 
prinoiidea to which they have been forced 
to Buccomb. Ihigland has committed 
many mistakes as a nation in the course of 
her history ; but their mischief has often 
been more than corrected by the heartiness 
with which after each great strumle victors 
and vanquished have forgotten their former 
battles, and have crjmbined together to 
lead the new policy to its best results’ 
[fh. Oct. 1867, p. 535). Here was the 
secret spring of his greatness, and it enabled 
him*to hold back the forces he feared for a 
full decade. For, though his special talent 
lay in the sphere of foreign affairs, he 
ranks with the greatest of prime ministers. 
He thrice led hm party to decisive victory 
at the pplls, and held the first place in the 
state for a longer period than any prime 
minister of the nineteenth century save one. 
Lord Liverpool. He retired in the enjoy- 
ment of the unabated confidence of the 
country. For seven years he held a coalition 
together in ofiSce, though the combination 
hiid shown symptoms of splitting before 
his ministry was formed (Life of ihe 
Duke of Deoonahire, ii. 267-9), and a split 
at once followed the withdmwal of his 
influence. In all his nearly fourteen 
years of office only one member of his 
cabinets resigned on principle, and this 
was a man constitutionally unfit for cabinet 
TOvemment. Curiously enough it is Lord 
Kjmdolph Churchill’s son who has drawn 
attention to Salisbury’s exceptional capacity 
for managing that machine (Winston 
CHTTBOHiLL’sLj/c of Lord Randolph ChurchiU, 

p. 602). 

In his relations with the rank and file 
of his party Salisbury was perhaps less 
successful. Though he was a most con- 
siderate host, society bored him ; the ready 
word, the genial interest in unknown men’s 
endeavour were not his to give; and he 
was frequently charged with availing himself 
too m^clusively of the ability that lay close 
at hand. For all that something akin to 
reverence was felt for his person and his 
opinion. Like Pitt, one of the two states- 
men on whom he formed himself, he seemed 
towards tlm end to move in an atmo^here 
of splendid aloofness from common cares 
and aims. Tet it is rather to the character 
which he drew of Oastlerea^ that the 
student of his life and worlfNw turn for a 
concluding sentence: ‘He was that rare 


order, who yet did not by that forfeit 


his title tb tie oonsideced a 
genius,* 

Among the honours bestowed on him he 
received, beddes the Gartfir, the G.O.V.O. 
from King Edward yil on 22 July 1902. 
He was lord warden of ^e CSpque Ports 
and constable of Dover Castle from 1895 
(installed 15 Aug. 1896) ; one of the Elder 
Brethren oi Trinity House ; higlT steward 
of Westminster and Great mumouth ; 
and from 1868 to 1876 chairman o{ the 
Hertfordshire quarter sessions. Academic 
distinctions included a D.G.L. at Oxford 
(1869), a LL.D. at Oambridge (1888), and 
an hon. studentship of Christ Church (1894). 

There are portraits of him (1) by G. 
Richmond (1872) at Hatfield, of which 
there is a replica at All Souls’ College, 
Oxford ; and (2) by the same artist (1897) 
at Win^or ; (3) by Millais (1882) in the 
possession of the Hon. W. F. D. Smith; 
(4) by Watts (1884) at the National Portrait 
Gallery ; (5) by Sir H. von Jderkomer (1893) 
at the Carlton Club ; and (6) by Anton von 
Werner as a study for the head in the picture 
of the Berlin Congress painted for the 
German Emperor. This portrait is in the 
possession of the present marquis of Salis- 
bury. There is also in Lord Salisbuiy’s 
possession a well-known crayim head by 
Richmond, which was done between 1865 
and 1868. A statue of him by Sir G. 
i^mpton stands just outside Hatfield Park 
gates, and another by Mr. H. Hampton at 
the foreign office. Both of these are posthu- 
mous. Li the last year of his life he sat for 
the bust, by Sir G, Frampton, now in the 
debating hall of the Oxford Union Society. 
There is also a bust of him by W. Theod, jun. 
(1875), at Hatfield House. The monument 
near the west door of Westminster Abbey was 
designed by Mr. Gosoombe John, who is now 
(1912) executing one for Hatfield churoh. 

Of his sons, the present Lord Salisbury, 
who Buooeeded to the title, has 
seoretaiy of state for foreign affairs 
lord privy seal (190341), 
of thh board of trade (1905) ; Lori WiUiam. 
the rector of Hatfield, la an hw. canon 
of St. Albana^^and oltapWn to thej 
Lord Robert, a K.a and M.P. (1^1® 
and 1911); Lord MwarA 

since 1910. * ... 
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F. S. PoUxag** Life and Speeches el the Mar> 
qiiifl of Satobury (2 vds. 1886) and H. W. 
Liicy*8 Speeches of the Marquis of Salishnry 
(1885) vm also be found hsrfnl. The Third 


ffives a full account of the* activities of his 
ffovemment between 1886 and 1900. There are 
iiumeroiis other lives of him of no neat value, 
among which that hgr F. D. How (1002) may 
bo mentioned. Scattered references to his 
work and character appear in the biographies 
of his colleagues and contemporaries, viz. in 
those of Lord Oanbrook (Hon. A. E. Gathome- 
Hardv), Lord Tdderieigh (Andrew Lang), Lord 
Randolph Churohill (W. S. Churchill), Bishop 
Wilberforoe (R. Wilberforoe), Duke of Devon- 
<>hiie (B. HoUadd), and Mr. Alfred Au 8 tm*s 
Autobiography. 

The two most suggestive things that have 
a])peared about him are Lord Rosebery's 
iTibiite at the unveiling of his bust at the 
itl Union (14 Nov. 1904) and an anony- 
TiK'u. article signed 'X* in the Monthly 
Re\ lew , Jet. 1903. The latter, which is of an 
intimate character, was written by Lord Robert 
Cecil, KO, In the Quarterly Review Oct. 
19(»2 and Jan. 1904 are articles dealing 
Bp^'ctivcly with his foreip^ policy and with his 
connection with the Review. The student 
however, find in Salisbury's own contributums 
to that pcgiodical. of wmoh a complete list is , 
subjoined, the mort valuable of all the sources 
of mforpiation about him. These contributions , 
were:— 1860: April, The Budget and the Re- 
form Bill ; July, The Conservative Reaction 5 
Oct., Competitive Examinations. 1861: Jon., ' 
The Income Tax and its Rivals ; April, Lord 
Stanliope’s Life of Pitt, i. and ii. ; July, 
IVniocracy on its Trial ; Oct., Church Rates. 
lH(i 2 : Jan., Lord Castleroagh; April, Lord 
Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, iii. and iv. ; July, 
Lhe Bicentenary; Oot., The Confederate 
Struggle and Recognition.' 1863: Jan., 
roiir years of a Reforming Administration ; 

A|)iJ, Poland. 1864: * }an., The Danish 
Duchies ; * April, The Foreign PoUoy of 

England; July, The House of Commons; 
Oct., Photography. 1865: Jan., The United 
states as an Example ; April, Parliamentary 
Morra; July, The Church in her Rela- 
tions to Political PirtieB; The Elections. 
1866: Jan., The Coming Session; April, 
BiU; July, The Change of 
Oct./ The Gons^tive 
Oct., The Fhst and the 
of Conservative toUoy. 1870: Oot.. 

Wl;^Jan.. PoUticai 

PolJSl“ " 


CHADS, SiB HENRY (ISlfUlOOi), 
admiml, bom at Fareham, Hampehiie, 
on 29 Oct. 1819, was son of Admim Sir 
Henry Dude Chads [q. v.l by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Po& of Faie« 
hsm. Major-general William John Chads, 
CLB., is ms yonns^r brother. After two 
yqafs at the Royal Naval CoUero at Ports* 
mouth, Henry entered the navy ui 1834, and 
served with h» father in the Andromache, in 
the East Indies and against Malay pirates 
in the straits of Mals^. In June 1841 
he was promoted lieutenant, and as hen- 
tenant of the Harlequin ifas, in 1844, * 
severely wounded in an attack on the pirate 
settlementB in Sumatra. For this aenTioe 
he was Rpecially promoted to;. commander 
on 31 Jan. 1845. From 1846 to 1848 he 
commanded the Styx on the west coast ot 
Africa with considerable sucoeas, and on 
5 June 1848 was advanoed to post rank. 
As captain he served with credit but 
without distinction; in 1863 he was 
apTOinted superintendent of Deptford dock 
and victualling yards, from which, in April 
1866, he was promoted to his flag. In 
1869-70 he was second-in-command of 
the Channel fleet; was promoted rear- 
admiral in October 1872 ; was oommander- 
in-ohief attheNorel876 toSept. 1877, when 
he reached the rank of admiral. On 27 Oot. 
1884, having attained the age of si:^- 
five, he was placed on the retired lii^ 
He was made K.C.B. in 1887. Settling at 
Southsea, he largely devoted himself there 
to the care and organisation of charities in 
connoclion with the navy, and especially 
the Seamen and Marines' Orphfm^ge, the^. 
committee of which he joined in 1868 in 
succession to his father. He died unmarried 
at Southsea on 30 June 1906. 

fBoyal Navy lists ; The Times, 2 July 1906; 
Clowes, Royal Navy, vols, vi,^and vii. 1901-8.] 

CHALMERS, JAMES 
missionary and explorer, bom at Aidrishaig, 
Argyllshire, on 4 Aug. 1841, was son of a 
stonemason near Peterhead. Hfe mother, 
also of highland blood, came from Loss on 
Loch Lomond. His early yean were mainly 
roent at Azdrishaig, Lochgilphead, and 
Gtanuay, near Inverary, and he was 
educated at the village schools- At ten 
he saved a schoolfellow from drowning. 
Before he was fifteen he entered tife 
office of a firm ci lauryen at Jnveraiy, A 
letter from a Fiji mlHwonary, lead in a 
Bunday-school dass, led him in at 

the age of fifteen, to determine on being a 
miaaionary {Auuiiog. p. 27L CTyheen at 
once began xeligloue work, and in 1861 
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vmB for moaths in tlifi service of the worked well with his fellow missloBarv 
Glasrow CStv Misuom Offering himself William Qeozge Lawes [q, v* Suppl. Ti][ 
to w Lon^n Missionary Society, the By 1884 Chafers had placed out nine 
work of which in the South Seas had New Guinea evangelists, and thought that 
already appealed to him, Chalmers was the mission might prove * one of the 
aooepM for training, entered Cheshuut greatest . . . that ever yet has been 
OoU^ in September 1862, and remained worked' {Autobiog, pp. 228-9). Ho 
here until June 1864 ; he then spent a succeeded, indeed, in planting a line of 
year at Highgate in a home for missionary mission posts from thb Papuan Gulf U) 
students, and for another year worked at the Louisiade Archipelago. 

Plumste^ in mastering the Rarotongan Chalmers regretted tho policy undei 
language. He was ordained to the congre- which Mr. Chester, police magistral e of* 
gationalist ministry in October 1865, and Thursday Island, in 1883 took tormal 
on 4 January 186i6 sailed for Rarotonga, I possession of south-east New Guinea as a 
the^ largest island of the Hervey group, kind of appendage to Queensland. Tho 
which was reached after much adventure reputation of the colony in dealing with 
on 20 May 1867. native labour was not good ; and Chalmers « 

Chi^ers spent ten years in this com- went to Australia in the hope of serving the 
paratively quiet field of work. Soon in interests of his people. Opponents called 
charge of the mission, he pursued a policy of him the ‘ tyrant missionary,' but his visit 
mored reform, cultivated a missionary spirit I had good effect. A protectorate was pro- 
amon^t fhe more devoted natives, and I claimed by Commoaore Erskine at Port 
was diligent in work at the institution Moresby in November 1884, Chalmers and 
for tho training of native teachers. His Lawos helping to bring the New Guinea 
methods, characteristic and unconventional, chiefs togetW for tho ceremony there and 
drew some criticism from liis colleagues, at other points. Tho commodore warraiv 
but endeared him to the people. His bold acknowledged tho * invaluable services’ ol 
spirit sought, however, severer experience, the two missionaries, a commendation re- 
fii 1876^ Qialmcrs was appointed to ficatod later by Admiral Bridge {J'kf Timea, 
New Guinea, w'hero work amongst tho 4 May ISlOl) and by another official, 
savages had been begun in 1871. H. H. Romilly (TAs Westf^m Paci^> and 
In May 1877 Chalmers left Raroton^, ' Neio Guinea, pp, ^1-2). 
reaching Port Moresby, New Guinea, in ! Chabnors camo homo on furlough in 
October. The new duty contrasted strongly 1886; declined overtures to enter govom- 
with that he had loft. The land w^as little I ment service ; read papers oh New Guinea 
known, and the savages were of evil repute. ' before the Colonial Wtitute {Proceedings, 
There was need of incessant travel, mainly | xviii. pp. 88-122) and before tho Royal 
by water, and there was constant peril of . Geographical Society {Proeeedinge, n.s., iv- 
death. Such work suited Chalmers. In ' 71-86) ; saw a book through tho prosb, 

1878 he visited 105 villages, at ninety of and addressed many meetings. In June 
which he was the first white man ever seen. | 1887 ho sailed again for New Guinea, and 
He went unarmed, finnly resisted extor- i spent two years in visiting stations up 
tion by chiefs, ^^nd diligently sought out and down the coast. In 1890 he crossed to 
stations for his South Sea teachers. From Australia, and visited Samoa, where he 

1879 to 1886 Chalmers did much explora- met Robert Louis Stevenson, who wrote 
tion work of general value. Ho began a of him as ‘ a man I love ’ {Letters, ii. 
systematio^ examination of tho Gulf of c/. ii. 220), and one for whom he felt s 
Papua, visiting the entire coast from Yule ‘ kind of hero-worship * {Idfe of B. L 
Island to Bald Head. In 1879 he dis- Stevenson, iL 127). 

covered the mouths of tho Purari river. From 1892 to 1894 Chalmers undertook 
which be revisited in 1883. By 1881 he work in the Fly river and western district 
thought he knew ' more of the country and of the mission, making his centre at Sagusno 
the pMple than any other foreigner’ amidst the mangrove swamps of the Fiy 
{AuiMog. p. 201). He was not a scholar, delta. The dangers from the natives wew 
but in that year he translated the synoptic even greater than those already met, ana 
gomls into Motu, a language spoken east Chalmers prophetically regarded the work 
wd west of Port Moresby {BieL of the as his lasL it was interrupted by another 
Bnftsk and Foreign Bible Sookty, v. 244). visit to England, but he was at Saguano 
M home some hesitarion was felt as to again in January 1896. His hope 
walmsEB 8 rough-and-ready methods: he establish a base ftonoi which to rea«h th 
freely used tobacco as currency; but he little known tribes of the infjpnor. 
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lOOO^he was joined by tbe Ber. O. 0. tbns around K and a har . In Sept. 1841 be 
Tomkins. The end came, in the way io was appointed to the oommand of the 6th 
often feared and so often nearly reached, Janbaz cavalry, and in the following mon^ 
in 1901. On 4 April Chalmers and Tom- he became adjutant of Christie's horse, 
kms, with some South Sea mission boys and UntO the end of the Afghan campaign h4 
a teacher, sailed for Goaribari Island, was engaged in constant and severe fitting: 
They reached Bisk Point on 7 April and In 1843 he was sent to Soinde with two 
aiichoieidofftheviUageof Dopima. Crowds squadrons of Christie’s horse as an in- 
boaidod the boat and would not leave, dependent oommand, to be known as 
In the hope of drawing them off, Chalmers Chiunbmrlain's horse. In 1845 he was in- 
and Tomldns landed with their party* valided to the Cape, where he ^married. 
They never returned. Invited into a Next year he returned to India as second in 
n itiyo house, the missionaries were knocked oommand of the 9th irregular cavalry, into 
on the head, killed, and eaten. which his own cor|>s had beltn abmbed. 

Chalmers was twice married : (1) to Jane, During the Sikh war (1845-9) he was con- 
daiiffhter of Peter Hercus, who died at stantly in action. He was at • the ba'de 
Sydney on SO Feb. 1870 ; and (2) to Elisa- of Cmllianwalla on 13 Jau. 1849, receiving 
'ulh Harrison, a widow who, as Elizabeth the medal and clasp. On 30 Jan. he was 
of Leo^ had been a friend of his again engaged in the neighbourhood ; here 
br4 wife. She died on the island of Dam he was wounded, and was made the sub- 
0 » ) Dot. 1900. There were no children. ject of a special despatch by Lord Gough 
Chalmers was a man of simple, unques- (31 Jan.) (Fobbbst, Sir Nemlle Chaniber- 
tiomng faith and overflowing zeal, of lain, p^ 236-7). At the battle of Gujarat 
sangiiino temperament, restless spirit, and on 21 Feb., he had to be lifted into the * 
daunt less courage ; in manner unoonven* saddle, where he remained throughout the 
tienal, and i>ossessing singular powers of day. He was awarded the clasp, was men- 
A\i lining the confidenoc alike of white men tioned in despatches, and, bemg promoted 
and of the wildest savages. He was i9I to captain and brevet major in Nov. 1849, 
ispcllrnt speaker, and had some command was given the oommand of the 1st 
\iMd, pieturosque narrative. He left irregular cavalry, formerly Skinner's horse, 
iluoe recoids of Ids experiences ; ‘ Work He served with them in the Momund ex- 

and Adventure in New Guinea ’ (jointly pedition of 1854 and received a medal 
with W. Wyatt Gill, 1886 ; new edit, and clasp. 

1 !) 02 ) ; ‘Pionw'ring in Now Guinea * (1887 ; With 1867 came more serious work, 
now edit. 1902) ; and ' Pioneer Life and On the outbreak of the mutiny Chamber- 
Wurk in New Guinea* (1895). His auto- lain displayed the utmost courage and 
hioriaphy is incorporated in the Life by resolution. The force of his influence and 
ho\ I It ( L902). the line state of discipline in his regi- 

I ijovftt’H .Tamos Chalmers : his Autobio- ment were made manifest when his men, 
and Ix^ttors (with portraits), 1902; in the midst of mutiny, suspected and 
ho\Lti’s History of the London Missionary overt, volunteered to ^oot condemned 
•Soeu*f j, vol. I. (1890); King’s W. O. Lawes rebels at JuUundur (4 June 1857). Stronger 
<> avaqo Island and New Guinea.] proof still was forthooming,*when Chaml^r- 

A. R. B. although not the senior officer 

,„,^KAMBEBLAIN, Sib CRAWFORD on the spot, was entrusted with the 
JKOTTER (1821-1002), general, bom in dangerous duty of disarming the 62nd and 
^ndon on 0 May 1821^ was third son of 60th regiments at Mooltan. He executed 
w Henry Chamberlain, first baronet, some- this commission on 11 June with what was 
iiHP ( onsul-general and oharg4 d’affaires described as ‘ an extraordinary mixture of 
I second wife. Sir Neville audacity and skill.’ Sir John I^wrenoe in 

‘^'Ics Chamberlain [q. v. Suppl. II] was his report declared that * the disarming at 
brother. Mooltan was a tumi^-j^int in the Punjab 

After education at private schools and crisis second only in importance to the 
uiaer tutors Crawford obtained a cadetship diwarming at Lahore and Peshawur.’ At 
In ftrmy in 1837^ and was posted Cheeohawutnee (Sept.) ChambAlain was 

tne 28th Bengal native infantry. From attacked by an overwhelming force of 
Bim transferred to the 16th the enemy, and was compelled to take 

hi I u infantry, and with the out- the unusual course of housing his oavahey 

k war in 1839 hia active in a caravanserai. The dtuatioii requited 

'^San. He vow present at the neffo gieat promptness and the firmest exercise 
^♦haani (23 July 1839) and at the opera- of disoipluie. Ohamberlaixi hipself was 
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ttk)k» bat he saeoeeded in maintefning 
the defence, until he was relieved three 
days later. 

For his services in the mutiny he was 
^moted to be lieutenant-colonel, a re- 
ward which was generally regarded as in- 
adequate. The oversight was admitted and 
rectified long afterwards. In April 1862 
he was made colonel, in 1864 he was 
appointed honorary A.D.C. to the 
governor-general, ana two years later was 
made C.S.T., and was included in the 
first fist of twelve officers for good service 
pension. In 1866, too, he was transferred 
to the command of the central Indian 
horse, and^next year to the command of 
the Gwalior district with the rank of 
brigadier-general. In 1869 he was officiat- 
ing TOlitical agent at Gwalior, and received 
the thanks of government for his services. 
From Oc^ 1869 to Feb. 1870 he was acting 
political agent at the court of Soindia 
until his promotion to major-general. 
During his unemployed time as major- 
general he served on various commissions 
and courts of inquiry ; and from 1874 to 
1879 he commanded the Oudh division. He 
became lieutenant-general in Oct. 1877 and 
general in Jan. 1880. In 1880 he returned to 
England for the first time since 1837 ; with 
the exception of his visit to the Gape, he 
had never left India in the interval. In 
1884 he was retired from the active list. 
In 1897, on the occasion of Queen 
Victoria’s diamond jubilee, he was made 
G.G.I.E. Sir Crawford, who retained his 
splendid physique till near the end, died 
at his residence, Lordswood, Southampton, 
on 13 Dec. 1902, and was buried at Bown- 
hams. He was married twice: (1) in 
1846, at the Cape, to Elizabeth, daughter 
of J. de Witt; she died on 19 Jan. 1894 ; 
and (2) in 1896 to Aurata Margaret, 
daughter of Major-general John Chnstie, 
C.B., who survived Mm. There was no 
^ issue by either marriage. 

[BroM Arrow, 20 Dec. 1902 ; Kav. A Mil. 
Gazette, 16 Feb. 1896 and 20 Deo. 1902 ; 
Major-gen. O. JWilkinson and Major-gen. J. 
Wilkinson, Memcirs of the Gemini Gcnei^, 2nd 
edit. 1896 ; Lord Roberts, Forty-one Tears in 
India, 30th edit. 1898, p. 70 aeq. ; R. Bosworth 
Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence, 1001, i. 638 ; 
T. Rice Holmes, History of the IncUan 
Mutiny, 6th edit. 1898 ; G. W. Forrest, life of 
Sir Neville Chamberlain, 1909.] B. L. 

CHAMBERLAIN. Bm NEVILLE 
BOV^S (1820-1902), fidd-manbal, boro 
at Rio de Janeiru on 10 Jan. 1820, was 
second son of Henrv Chamberlaiin. ooosul- 
general and obaigi d’affaires in BrazO, by 


his second wi^ Anne Eugenia (A li67), 
dau^ter of Wyliam Moisan of London. 
His father was created a baronet iu 1828, 
on anoount of the ne^tiation of a treaty 
of commerce with « Brazil, and died in 
London on 31 July 1829, when he was 

1829, iL ^4). He vras succeeded in 
baronetcy by Henry, the elder son of his 
first marriage (with Elizabeth Harrod of 
Exeter), which had been dissolved in 1813. 
By his second marriage he had five sons and 
tiiree daughters. The eldest of these suns, 
William Charles (1818-1878), became an 
admiral ; the other four enteieiLtbe East 
India Company’s service and distinguished ' 
themselves as soldiers. The third son, 
Sir Crawford Trotter [q. v. Suppl. II], was 
closely associated with Neville throughout 
Ms military career. The fourth son, Thomas 
Hardy (1822-1879), was major-general, 
Bombay staff corps. The fifth son, Charles 
Francis Falcon, C.B.(1826-1879), waaoolonel 
in the Indian army, Bombay staff ooips. 

At thirteen Neville entered the Royal 
Military Academy as a cadet; but he 
proved more combative than stuffious, and 
was withdrawn at the end of his proba- 
tionary year. On 24 Fob. 1837 he was 
commissioned as ensign in the East India 
Company’s army. Ho reached Calcutta in 
June, and after being temporarily attached 
to other regiments, he was posted to the 
66th Bengal native infantry, and joined it 
at Lucknow early in 1838. On 28 Aug. 
he was transferrro to the 16th Bengal 
native infantry, wMoh was at Delhi, and his 
brother Crawford was attached to the same 


regiment. Sir Henry Fane [q. v.J, the oom- 
mander-in-obief in India, had been a friend 
of his father, and aished the two sons to 
take part in the expedition to Afghanistan, 
wMch was then in preparation. ^ 

The 16th formed part of the Bengal 
column of the army of the Indus, which 
reached Kandahar on 27 April 1839, and 
was joined there by the BombSry column. 
At the end of June the army marched on 
Kabul and on 23 July Ghazni was 
stormed. Chamberlain diatinguish^ hw- 
self in the fight^ which preced^ the 
assault. His regiment was at 
as a garrison when the army moved on w 
Kabd In the antmnn of 1840 aome ot 
the aunt of Dort Uahomed (indoding ^ 

All, the fatow Aiaaer) we» ient 
aa priametB on pan^ and ilia Cbiw»w ■ 
lain brothen beoaae intjawte with 
In Jnne IMl the l«th irti Mileyad of J» 
garrison 1 
Nicholson I 


> 1841 the 16th wil ^ ^ 
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Neville Gbattberlain st onoe beoeme waxm on the outhreek of the seodtad Sikli w«r he 
friendi. appUed for active aerytee, and waa^ppotot^ 

On 25 Aw the 16th arrived at Kandahar, brigade-major of the 4th cavalry brigade 
and on 8 Nov. it set out on ita march (irngalara). 

back to India ; bat the oatbreak at Kabul la the operationa preceding the passage 
led to ita immediate recall to Kandahar, of the CHienab Lord Qough [q. v.] called for a 
During Ihe next nine months the force there volunteer to awim the river and reconnoitre 
under General (Sir) William Nott [q. v.] the right bank. Death vraa certain, if the 
had repeated enooimtera with the Afj^han Sikhs were still there; bat Chamberlain 
levies, and Chamberlain took a prominent swam aaroaa with a few men of the filth 
part ill these actions. He was temper- lanoers, found that the Sikha hadg;pne, and 
arily appointed to the 1st cavalry of Shah was greeted by Gough on his return as 
Siijah’s force, and soon made himself a *the bravest of the brave.’ At Ghillian- 
name as a okilful swordsman aj||d a daring walla his brigade was left' to protect the 
leader of irregular horse. In the action baggage, but at Gujarat it was aotiyely 
of the Unhundab (12 Jan. 1842) he was engaged. Chamberlain distinguished lum- 
i\(mnded m the knee, but nevertheless took self in the pursuit, and Goughqiromisod him 
part in the pursuit. In March his men the command of the first regiment of irre- 
fajled him, and he had to fight hard for gular cavalry that might be in his gift. He 
biK life (Fobbbst, p. 106). On 29 May he received the Punjab medal with two claapa, 
wa^ again wounded, being stabbed in the and when he became captain in his regiment 
thi^h bv a Ghazi, who sprang upon his on I Nov. 1849, he was given a brevet- 
horso. He was given a gratuity of twelve majority. 

months’ pay on account of his wounds. In May 1849 he was appointed assistant 

In August 1842 Nott’s force marched from adjutant -general of the Sirhind division, 
Kandahar on Kabul. Chamberlain went but he soon tired of office routine. He 
\Mth it, and took part afterwards in the asked for civil employment, and in Deoem- 
oapture and burning of Istaliffe on 28 Sefli., ber he was made assistant commissioner in 
which made him ‘disgusted with myself, the Rawul Pindi district, whence he was 
tli(^ u^orid. and, above all, with my cruel transferred to Hazara in June 1850. He 
profession ’ (Fokrbst, p. 149). The com- was entrusted with the organisation of the 
hiiied forces of Nott and Pollock left military police for the Punjab, and at the 
Kabul on 12 Oot. They were harassed by beginning of 1852 he was appointed military 
the Afghans on their homeward march as secretary to the board of government at 
far as Peshawar, and Chamberlain, who Lahore, which supervised the polioe. Wit]^ 
w<is with the rear-guard, was twice wounded three months he wished to throw up t& 
- by a bullet near the spine on 16 Oot. and post in order to take part in the expeffition 
a bullet in the leg on 6 Nov. He had been to Burmah, but Lord Dalhousie objected 
nearly four yean in Afghanistan and had that such volunteering would be to the 
boon woundM six times. He' had earned detriment of the government he was serving 
the 1839 medal for Ghazni and the 1842 (Fobbest, p. 255). 
raorlal for Kandahar, Ghazni, and Kabul. In the autumn his health broke down, 
General Sott spoke so highly of him that from malarial fever caught in Hazara. He 
oil 2 Jan. 1843 he was appointed to the went to South Africa on sick leave and 
govemor-TOnerars bodyguaru. This did not spent a year and a half hunting lions north 
remove him from his regiment (the 16th), and south of the Vaal. He returned to 
in which he had become lieutenant on India at the end of 1854 to take up the 
16 July 1842. command of the Punjab irregular force, 

Though still suffering from his last whioh Lord Dalhousie had reserved for 
wound, he took part in the Gwalior cam- him. This force, modelled upon the Guide 
oa ?? battle of Maharajpore on corps raised in 1846 by (Sir) Harry Bnn^, 

Deo. 1843, for wj^h a bronze star was Lumsden [q. v. Suppl. I], numbered 11,060 
awaked. On 20 Feb. 1845 be left Calcutta men and had to giuM 700 miles of ftontier 
tor England, very reluotantly, for the first against turbulent tribes. Chamberlain mm 
*• iKh war was imftiinent, but as his only onTy a captain in his regiment, but be was 
obanoe of cure. He returned to India at made brevet lieutenant-colonel (28 Nov. 
the end of 1S46» having nartiaUy recovered 1854) and was given the local rank of 
^ He was mimiary seore* brigadier. In April 1865 huM an 

jwtothei^Svernorof Bmnbay tfon mto Meeranrie, wd in August a^^ 

emptoyed tor a law the Oraksais, for whioh he ssmIvm ^ 
"Months under the rssideat at In^ie ; but thanks of the governor-general. In the 
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autanm of 1856 he had to go aeain to 
Meeraiizie, and in Haroh 1857 it beoame 
neoeaaary to penetrate the Bozdar country, 
which no Euiopew had yieited. By skilful 
handling he maintained a certain degree 
of order on the frontier with a minimum 
of bloodshed and exasperation. 

In May 1857 came the Indian Mutiny. 
On the tot news of it a movable column 
was formed to crush any outbreak in the 
Punjab, and Chamberlain was given com- 
mand of it, with lieutenant (now Earl, 
Roberts os his staff-officer. But he soon 
handed over this command to John Nichol- 


son, being appointed adjutant-general of 
the Bengal army, and he joined the force 
before I^lhi on Sii June. He took a lead- 
ing part in repulsing the attacks of the 
mutineers on ft and 14 July. In the 
latter action, seeing that the men hesitated 
before an ^enclosure wall which was lined 
by the enemy, he set them an example 
by leaping his horse over it. They followed 
hmif but ho got a ball in his shoulder 
which partially disabled him for the rest of 
the siege. He helped, however, to stiffen 
the waverinff purpose of the British com- 
mander dumg the storming of the city, 
and on 16 Sept, lie took temporary com- 
mand of the force, to allow toneral (Sir) 
Archdale Wilson [q. v.] some much ne^ed 
rest. He received the thanks of t he governor- 
general and the mutiny medal with Delhi 
clasp, and was made C.B. on 11 Nov. 1857. 

Chamberlain was disabled by his w^ound 
ffom taking part in tbe relief of Lucknow, 
and was obliged to decline Sir Colin Camp- 
beU*8 offer of command of the cavalry 111 
the Rohilla campaign of 1858. Ho re- 
signed the post of adjutant-general and 
was re-appointed to the command of tbe 
Punjab irregular force with the rank of 
brevet-colonel on 27 Nov. 1857, and the local 
rank of brigadier-general. In August 1858 
be nipped in the bud a dangerous con- 
spiracy among the Sikh troops at Dera 
Ismail Khan, and received the thanks of 
the secretary of state. In December 1859 
he led an expedition against the Kabul 
Khel Waziris, and another in April 1860 
against the Mahsuds, forcing his way to 
Kaniwam, which they boasted that 
hostile eyes had never seen. His force 
was composed entirely of native troome, 
and included tribesmen under their oim 
chiefs. The Inma medal with a dairo 
for north-west frontier was afterwanu 
granted to to men who took part in 
^“^,®*P^tion8 or in those to M^aiizie 
and the Ifozdar country. On 11 April 1868 
Chamberlain was made K.C.B. 


In the autumn of 1868 ba was called 
upon to lead a force of 5000 men affainat 
the Wahabi fanatics, who had found 
shelter at Sitana and had been persistently 
troublesome. He decided to‘ take one 
column from Peshawur over the Ambela 
pass into the Chamla valley, while another 
column oo-operated from Hazara. He 
reached the top of the pass on 20 Oot., 
hut found that the Bunerwals meant to 
dispute his advance and that other tribes- 
men were gathering from all the country 
between the Indus and the Afghan frontier. 
His force ^^as not strong enough to over- 
come such opposition, and ponding rein- 
forcement he took up a defensive posit ion 
on the top of the pass, with outlying picket 
posts on commanning heights. These posts 
were assailed again and again, taken and 
retaken. On 20 Nov. Chamborlain him- 
self led three regiments (the Highland light 
infantry, 5th (i*urkhas, and 5th Punjab 
mfantry) to recover the Crag picket; 
he succi*eded, but received a w’ound in llie 
foreann, which obliged him to hand o\<t 
command. The governor-general, Lord 
Elgin, died on the same day, and his 
council decided to withdraw' the eiiieditioii. 
Chamberlain thought such a step most 
inadvisable ; eventually roinfor^nciiis 
were sent up, and under Ceneral Garvock 
the Yusafzai field force completed iIh 
task. Those who served in it received 


the India medal with clasp for Ambela. 

Chamberlain went homo as soon as lu 
W’as fit to travel, and joined his mother 
and sisters at Versailles in July 1864. His 
mother died there on 28 Doc. 1867. H** 
was promoted major-general on 5 Aug. 
1864, and was made K.C.S.I. on 24 Blay 
1866. Tow'ards the end of 1869 he ac- 
companied the Duke of Edinburgh, by 
Queen Victoria’s wish, on hsf visit to 
Xndia. He was promoted lieutenant-general 
on 1 May 1872, G.C.S.L on 24 May 1873, 
and G.C.B. on 29 May 1875. 

Chamberlain returned to India in Fco- 
ruary 1876, to take command of the 
Madras army. When it was decide, pi 
August 1878, to send a British mission to 
Kanul, he consented to go as envoy, 
being personally known to Shew AUJ 
but the mission was stopped at Ali MuBjid 
on 21 Sept, by to Ameers orders. Oh^- 
beriain agreed with Lord IMton to 
it must be shown ‘ tot to British 
ment loses no time in resenting * 
unprovoked insult,’ and 
months as military memm <A 
But he did not wholly anpwve of to 
treaty of Gandamak j stifi less of to 
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policy oi dbrntegratioii which Lord Lytton mountaia train of howitsm and roekata, 
Copied after we second occupation (jl and was enga^ with hill Kaoeens on 
Kabul, in July 1879 he wrote : ‘ I have 22 Aprilr For oiiving the enemy IvoiiCiiieir 
lived Bufficiently long on the frontier to posimon on the Zoungz^n river aaddispen- 
know that a time does come when one feels mg them, Chamier reo 6 ived the thann of 
tho benefit of not Using committed to a the government of India. After command- 
Hingle outpost more than is indispensable ing B batte^ hoiw artill^ for a few 
tor internal security’ (Forbbst, p. 492). months at Bannloto, he proceeded in 
Ho strongly deprecated the retention of May 1857 to Madias en route for Burmah, 
Kandahar in 1880. but the nows of the Sepoy mutiny at 

His term of command at Madras came Meerut led to a change of plans, and he 
to an*cnd on 3 Feb. 1881, and he bade went with Major Cotter’s imtse battery 
farewell to Bidia. He spent the rest of his to Calcutta and thence to Benares and 
life at Loidswood near Southampton. He Allahabad. Detached to Gopigunge with 
liad become general on 1 Oct.* 1877, was two mms and some infantry,* he dis- 
placed on the unemployed supemumeraiw armed a part of the Bengal nativ.^ in- 
hsl on 3 Feb. 1886, and was made field- fantry. Prooeeding to Mir^pur and on 
tiiarshal <Hi 25 April 1900. Ho died at towards Rewa, he held thj Kattra 
L()rd<«wood on 18 fob. 1902, and was buried Pass, where he was joined by a Madras 
l)( si(lo his wife at Rowiihams noar South- regiment and G battery Madras artiUeiy, 
Sir Cliarlcs Napier called him and received the command of a battery. 
‘('(T'ui do lion.’ He was *the very soul Ordered to Cawnpore to aid General 
ot chivalry.’ Windham’s operations against the Gwalior 

Oil 20 Juno 1873 Chamberlain married contingent, the force was continuouBly 
01iar]oti(> (fuvler, sixth daughter of Major- engaged for three days, with heavy loss; 
general Sir William Reid [q. v.] ; she died out of thirty-six men with Chamier’s guiu 
on 26 Doc. 1806 without childien. seventeen were killed or wounded. For his 

10. W, Forrest, life of Chamberlain, 1969; splendid handling of his guns Chamier 
1 lu rimoB, 19 Feb. m2 ; W. H. Paget, Record was complimented by General Dupuis Pie 
of lOx^ieditions against the North-west Frontier on the field, and thanked in public 
Tillies, 1884;* Daly, The Punjab Frontier despatches. Chamier also took part on 
Koiee, in United Service Institution Journal, 8 Dec. 1857 in the utter rout of the Gwalior 
IKHI ; Lord Kolierts, Forty-ono Years in India, contingent mutineers by Sir Colin Campbell 
1897 ; Adye, Hitana, 1867 ; Lady B. Balfour, [n, v,] in the vicinity of Cawnpore, At his 
|j<»iil Lytloii s Indian Administration, 1809. J own request he, in February 1868, rejoined 

E. M. L. Major Cotter’s horse battery and marched 
CHAMIER, STEPHEN HENRY with General Franks from Benares through 
EDWARD (1834-1910), lieutenant-general, Oudo to Lucknow, engaging on the way 
loyal (Madras) artillery, born in Madras in the actions of Chanda, Ameerapur, 
on 17 Aug, 1834, of Huguenot descent [sec Sultanpur, and tho different skirmiabe^ 
Lhamiee, Anthony], was fifth son of Henry At Lucknow Chamier joined the fifth divi* 
Uiaiuior, chief secretary to the Madras sion of the army under Lord Qyde, and 
government and afterwards member of took part in the operations before wd 
council, 1843-8, by his wife Marie Antoinette during the siege and capture of the city, 
u r> of Thomas Thuraby, After its fall Obamier’s batte^ joiiied the 

ifis grandfather, Joan Ezdohiel force which went under Mijor-General 
^schamps Cliainier, was also member of Lugard to the relief of Axirngurii, being 
the Madras council. Ckptain Frederick engaged against Koer Singh’s rebel force 
[q. V.] was an uncle. and against other rebels near Jagdkpur 

Mucated at Cheltenham College and and Arrah. In June 1858 the campaign, 
Aclduoombe, Chamier was appointed on during which, according to artiliery oiden, 
June 1853 second lieutenant in the Chaimer was engaged in nineteen actionSi 
artery, and joined artillery head- came to a dose {Lond. Qaz, 25 May and 
i ^omas Mount, on 8 Oct. 29 Juno 1858). 

1 ft^* i. ^ heitfsty in March In Sept. 1858 Lord Canmpg, the govCMor. 

AO proceeded to Burmah in July 1864. general, appointed Chamlbs, in conaideMh 
commanding an outpost of artillery rion of his rocent service, to be o omm an d im t 

oi the first battery artillery, Hydmbtwl 
oS 1 ? there on 16 Nov. 1864. contingent. He was promoted to second cap- 

Bc^viri proceeded on field tain on 29 Feb. 1864 and ie«dved a bwet- 

^ to Kaieen HUls in oommaiid of a majority on 11 Oct. 1864 for hia aetiona 
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n the fiftld, tofSether vitli the medel for 
tli0 lodlaii Hutmy oempaign and the deep 
for LnoJmow. After commanding a bat- 
tery of horee artillery at home from 1872 
to 1876* he on promotion to 

regonent^ lieutenant-oolond* put in oom- 
mand of two batteries at Sarraokpur. 
S^om 1877 to 1881 heVas deputy inspector- 
general and from 1881 to 1886 inspotor- 
«general of ordnance, Madras. During his 
tenure of these posts expeditions were sent 
to*Malta, Afghanistan, and Upper Burmah, 
and he received the thanks of the Madras 
government* which were endorsed by the 
viceroy. He retired in October 1886 with 
the rau of lieutenant-general, being made 
CLR for his services during the Indian 
Mutiny receiving the reward for dis- 
tinguishra /service. All under whom he 
served, induding Sir James Outram [q. v.], 
Sir Harry Luml^n [q. v. SuppL 1], and 
Sir Thon^ Harte Franks [q. v.], eulogised 
his soldierly qualities. 

Ghamier was a good musician and ^yed 
the vioUnoello. He graduated Mus. ot 
Itinity CSoUege, Dublin, in 1874. He died 
after a long ulness at his residenoe, Brooke 
House* Gamberley, on 9 June 1910. 

On 4 Sept. 1858 he married, at Dinapore, 
Dora Louisa, daughter of G^rge Tyrrell, 
Esq., M.D., county Down, and by her had 
six dau^ters and three sons. His widow sur- 
vired 1^ with two daughters and one son, 
George Daniel, C.M.G., lieutenant-colonel i 
of the royal artillery. j 

[The ^mes, 11 June 1910; Army lists; 
private records and oorrespondenoo ; G. B. 
MaUeson, Hist, of Indian Mutiny, 1880, ii. 
244 seq. ; G. W. Forrest, Indian JKUituiy, 1904, 
voL iL j H. M. V. 

CHAJfCE, Sm JAMES TIMMINS, first 
baronet (1814-1902), manufacturer and 
lighthouse engineer, bom at Birmingham 
on 22 March 1814, was the eldest of the 
six sons of William Chance (1788-1856), 
merchant and glass manufacturer, of Spring 
Grove, Birmingham (high bailiff 182CP-80), 
by his wife Phoebe (d. 1865), fourth 
daughter of James Timmins of Birming- 
ham. F^m a private school at Totteridge j 
James passed to Univmity Coll^,Lcmdon, 
where he gained high honours in languages, 
mathematics, and sdenoe. At aeventeen he 
entered his father’s mercantile bnsinesB, 
but finding the work distasteful hegBOi to 
study for holy dMeis. In 1883 ha matricn- 
lated from Trinity CoU^, CSunbiidlgeb 
where he made mathematics bis chief study, 
won a foundation scholarship,* and g^n- 
at^ B. A. as seventh wrangler in 1688* after 
losing a year through brought on 


by overwork; be psoceeded Mjt. in 1841* 
and MJL ad etmdem at Oxford in 1848* 
Changing his views as to a prafeaskm, he 
became a student at lanooln^ Inn* but he 
nltimately joined his unde and fkther in 
their glau works at^^^pon Lane near Bir- 
mingham. Here he devoted himadf to the 


manufaotuiiDff side of the business and to 
its sdentifio develoixmentB. 

Whilst still at Cambric^ he had in- 
vented a prooess for x>o]jshil^ sheet glass 
so as to produoe * patent plate,* the 
maohmeiy for which still lenuuns in use. 
But it was the manufacture and perfection 
of dioptric apparatus for lighthouses which 
came to abs^b Chance’s attention. This 
difioult manufactuze, originally a French 
invention, was first carried on in England 
by Messrs. Gookson A Go. ’ of South 
Shidds from 1831 to 1845, when it became 
again the monopoly of two firms in Paris. 
About 1850 the manufacture was taken up 
by Chance’s firm. M. Tabouret, a French 
expert, was engaged for its superintendence, 
but he left the Chances’ service in 1853. 
Two years later the manufacture l^an in 
earnest under James Chance’s dir^tion. 
Royal comnussioners had been appointed in 
18& to inquire into the state of the lights, 
buoys, and beacons of the Ux^ted Kingdom, 
and had soon detootod grave dofeots in the 
existing dioptric apparatus. On 23 Deo. 
1859 the commisBionets thoroughly ex> 
amined the works at Spon Lane* under 
the uukianoe of James Chance, who 
placea his mathematical and technical 
knowledge at their disposal At the 
request of the oonunissioners. Sir George 
Ai^, the astronomer royal, oonsulted with 
Chwoe and examined at Spon Lane, on 
2 and 3 Aprd 1860, a large apparatus under 
construction for the government of Victoria. 
New princi^es formulated by Airy were 
first tried upon an apparatus whidh the 6rm 
was coDstruoting for the Rusrila govern- 
ment In the gutomn of 1860 Ghan^ 
joined Professor Faraday, aotiiig to to 
Wnity Houap, in expenn^tiiig with to 
firm’s apparatos at to Whitby swtom 
lighthouse. Faraday acknowledged deep 
indebtedness to C8ianoe*to tocamest and 
inteUxgent monnay in whidli ha has v^ugnv 
with me in the experiments* working to 
thinking every point out*’ end he 
that the manufacturer could tonoeforth 
be lelied upon to adjittt tbo 

• gridnotod staff at » iliort dirttB®* . 
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the lighthooM might vepmeiit its diieotkm. 
Xhis importaiit disoorecy enabled the 
apparatus to be adjusted aoouxately befoiu 
it left the manntaotpiy. 

Ghaooe efieoted permanent alterations in 
the Whitby U^t on the newly formulated 
scientifio prinmples; An elaborate paper on 
all the questions at issoe which he sent 
to the commissionerB in January 1861 is 
printed in their report In may 1861, 
by request of the l&inity Hous^ Chanoe 
took past in an examination of all the 
dioptric apparatus in thtir oham Most of 
the lights were French manufacture, and 
in several cases Chance could only remedv 
the defects by entire reconstruction, in whinn 
he made the 6nal adjustments mostly with 
hiMownhan^ The old system of reqnir^ 
the firm to make the li^t in conformity 
with pfesoiibed spedfications was aban- 
and Chance with rare exceptions 
was left to desii^ the light himself. He 
persomdly supermtended every detail qji 
the work, ana from a sense of patriotism 
declmed to ' patent improvements but 
made them puDUo property. At the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867 the instruments of his 
design were proved by scientifio tests to b^ 
superior in efficiency to similar apparatus of 
French manufacture. On 7 May m the same 
year he read before the Institution of Civil 
Engineers a paper on * Optical Apparatus 
used in Lighthouses’ {Froe. InsL of Civ. 
Eng. xxvi. 477-606), which became a 
ulaHsic, and for which he was awarded a 
Tellord medal and premium. He was also 
elected (21 May) an associate of the 
institution. On 22 April 1879 he read 
before the institution a second impop 
^t paper on ^Dioptric Apparatus in 
lighthouses for the Ekectrio Lig^t’ (ib. 
Ivu. 1^183.) Meaawhilo in 1872, he 
relinuuiBhed to Dr. John Hoddnson [q. v. 
^appL 1], vhoae Mreioee the firm thm 
Beciu.d, the diieoti(m of the li^thoiue 
works, and graduellr ratiied bom the 
m^ernent of the flim. 

Ubaxtoe wee aothely engiaed in local 
ond county affaire, and waa ptondnent in 
^^tmg the ohief teiigious, ednoational, 
iw pmlantiiiapie institutions in 

At a cost, inoinding the endow- 
^ 30,0001, he gave the town in 1886 
Smetiiwidt He wae hi^ 

3 of StaflonlB^e in 1888, and waa 
2^7 ^tramentaT in focining tiie 
Volunteer Bifle 0^ the 
.Jg^^ in Midlands. He w a 

1^22^ Western 

,^J^tean 1888 to 1874 In 1800 he 
^wed, at a ooet of tM^OOOi., the Cihenoe 


Scihoed ol Engineering in the nnivsnrity 
of Birmingh am, He was oreaited a banmet 
on 19 June 1900. He lived at Brownes 
Green, Handsworth (1845-69), Four Oaks 
PmAc, Sutton Coldfield U870-9), and sfter- 
wards at 61 Prince’s Gate, London, and 
1 Grand Avenue, Hove, where he died on 
6 Jan. 1902. He waa buried, after etema* 
tion at Woking^ in the Churoh of Endand 
oemet^, Warstone Lane, Biimin^m. 
By his will, deted 16 Oct. 18^, with codicils 
(1898-1901), he left an estate 61 tba gross 
value of 262,6291. 19s. 6d. 

He married, on 26 June I84Q^ Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter of George Ferguson 
of Houghton Hall, Carlisle; she died on 
27 Aug. 185?, leaving three sons and five 
daughters. William, the elddet son, a 
banister of the Inner Temple, suoodeded as 
second baronet 

A portfait by J. C. HoEsley, H.A. (1864), 
is in the possession of Mr. George F. Chance, 
of dent Grove near Stourbridge. Another 
by Rcden of Birmingham (ewe. 1874) is 
in the possession of w William Cha^, 
Oroharda, near Godaiming. A posthumous 
portrait by Jose^ Gibbs, of Smethwick, was 
presented on 16 jDec. 1902 to the borough of 
Smethwick, and hangs in the town ball. A 
successful bust in bronze by Hamo Thoim- 
oroft B«A. (1894), is the property of &r 
Williiun Chanoe ; there is a replica, in West 
Smethwidk Park, and another (in marble) iu 
the possession of Mr. George F. Chanoe. 

[The Lighthouse Work of Sir James Chanoe, 
Baronet by James Frederick Chance, M.A 
(with preface by James Ken ward, C.E., F.8.A., 
manager of the lighthouse works), 1902; 
ProoeidingB of Inst of Civil Engineers, 
oxlix. 361-6 ; Birmingham Daily Post 8 Jan. 
1902; Birmingham Weekly Post H Jan. ^ 
1902; Debrett; information kindly suns^ 
by J. F. Chance, Esq.] G. W. 

CHANNER, GEORGE NICHOLAS 
(1842-1905), g^eral, Indian staff corps, 
bom at Ailalmbad on 7 Jan. 1842i W9S 
eldest surviving 6on of eight ohildxen of 
George Girdwood Channer, colonel, Bengal 
artillery (1811-96). His mother was Susan 
(d. 1895), eldest daughter of Nicholas 
Kendall, J.P., vicar of Talland and Lan* 
livery, CornwaU. Educated at Truio 
grammar school and Cheltenham ooUaga 
(1866-9), be pas s ed direct on 4 1869 

into the Indiw army, but served with the 
89^ and 96th regiments till 7 Aw 1869^ 
when he entered the Beogaf staff ooiw 
He waa first employed on active aersiee 
in the noith-weBt frontier ot toRa 
campaign in 1863-4. He served fsk the 
Ambela campaign, and waa preosut tit 
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the aotione of 16 and 17 December 1668 
against the Bitana fanatics. He aften^ards 
was with General Wilde’s cojnmn in 
Jadur country in 1864. He jdso shared 
in the Lua^ operations in 1871-2. 
He next seryed, when & captain, with 
the Ist Gurkhas in the Mali^ peninsula in 
1876-6, and when with the Malacca column 
in operations in Sungei Ujong, Terrachi 
and Sri-Mentani, won the Victoria Gross 
on 20 Dec. 1875. Channer was sent 
forward in command of a party of his 
Gurkhas to reconnoitre the road across 
the Burkit Putus Pass, which was known 
to be occupied by the enemy, though owing 
to the contour of the country and the 
density of the jungle it was impossible to 
ascertain without mose approach either the 
number of the foe or the stren^h of his de- 
fence. Selecting two men only to support 
him,' and leaving his company in the rear, 
Channer Jhished on into the jungle. Discover- 
ing a native, to act as his unwitting rade, 
he reached the stockade, within whi^ the 
enemy were in force. He and his two men 
leaped the stockade, wliich was formidably 
constructed, and rushed on the enemy, who 
were at a meal. Shots were exchange, but 
under the impression that a loige force 
was at hand the natives bolted. A simal 
brought up the remainder of the Gurlmas, 
who occupied the captured position. In his 
despatch describing the operations Colonel 
Clay, commanding the column, assi^ed 
to Channels foresight and intrepidity 
prevention of great loss of life [Land. Gaz. 
29 Feb. 1876). The gallant deed prac- 
tically brought the campaign to a close. 
Gbanncr was mentioned in despatches, 
and obtained the brevet of major on 
12 April 1876. He next served with the 
expemtion against the Jowaki Afridis in 
1877 (clasp) ; was with the 20th Punjab 
infantry in the Afghan war of 1878-80, and 
with the Kuram held force, and was present 
in command of the regiment at the attack 
and capture of the Peiwar Kotal ; he was 
mentioned in despatches (Load. Gas: 7 Nov. 
1879), and received medal with clasp and 
the brevet of fieutenant-colonel on 22 Nov. 
1879. He attained the rank of colonel 
in the army on 22 Nov. Ji883, at the 
early age of forty-one. In 1888 he com- 
manded the 1st brigade of the Hazara field 
force, under Oener^ (Sir) John McQueen, 
in the expedition to the Black Mountain 
which was undertaken to punish the tribes 
for an attack on British troops in British 
territory. Active operations were com- 
menced on 3 Oct., and by 18 Nov. ^ 
troops had return^ to British tenitory. 


Channer was the moving spirit of the oam- 
p^gn, and earned univenal approval by 
his splendid energy and the inexhaustible 
fertihty of his resources m every ememnoy. 
He was mentioned in despatches ana was 
nominated C.B. on 10 April 1889. 

Channer returned to his command,* at 
Jalandhar, and received the reward for dis- 
tinguished service on 9 Sept. 1892. He was 
colonel on the Bengal staff from 19 Nov. 
1888 to 17 Aug. 1890, and brigadior-gencral 
from 22 April 1802 to 11 Dec. 1896, in com- 
mand of the Assam district. He attained 
the rank of major-general on 27 April 1893, 
and was promote lieutenant-general on 
9 Nov. 1806, and general on 12 Jan. 1809. 
In November 1901 he was placed on the 
unemployed supernumerary mt. 

He died on 13 Dec. 1905 at Buckleigli, 
Westward Ho! Devonshire. He married 
in June 1872 Annie Isabella, daughter of 
John William Watson. Hin widow survived 


him, and of his four surviving sous two 
served in the army. 

[Army Lists; The Times, 16 Dec 1060, 
Daily Telegraph and Western Dailv Mcicuiy, 
14 iW. 1905; Lt. Rich, (Campaign in Malay 
Peninsula; pti irate information.] H. M. V. 

CHAPMAN, EDWARD JOHN (1821- 
1904), mineraiogistt was bom in London on 
22 Feb. 1821, and educated in France and 
Germany, where he gave special attention 
to chemistry and mineralogy. He was pro- 
fessor of mineralogy in University College, 
London, from 1849 to 1853, and profossor of 
mineralogy and geology at the University 
of Toronto from 1853 to 1895. 

His earlier Tcsearches, dealing mostly 
with analyses of minerals, wore published 
in the * PhUosophioa) Magazine,’ " Chemical 
Gazette,’ Ac. He also described some 
artesian wells noarHilsoe, in Bedfordshire 
[PhU. Mag. 1862) ; and made experimente 
on the absorption of water by chalk (iM. 
1863), the mean results indicating that 
certain strata in that formation coula 
absorb two and a half gallons of water per 


ttc foot. ^ , 

Hter settiinjz in Canada he oot^ es 
leral edit^866-66) of the ‘ Csn^iftu 
imal ; a Bepertoiy of Industry, boiewe, 
I A^* published at Toronto. His 

marches now widened. He ^ 

lerak, rooks, and fossils of Oan^ 

>iiBhed analyses of coal and 
)te on fossil bihohiopods, on crino^ 

*1 j ^ 
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Exposition of tiho IQnenils and Gaol 
of wMla* (&id e^t. 1871 ; did edit, ll 
re-named *^6 BOnerab and Geology of 
Oential Oanada *). 

G^pman beoame Fh.D. in 1860, and the 
degree of LL.1>. was sabsequmitly oonfened 
on him. He died at the Fines, Hampton 
Wiok, Middlesex* on 28 Jan. 1004. 

His works indLnde : 1. ^Ffthotioal Minera- 
logy,’ 1843. 2. ‘A Brief Description of the 
* CSharaoteiB ofMinerals,* 1844. 3. * An Out- 
line of the Geology of Canada,* Toronto, 
1876. A * Blowpipe Practice,* Toronto, 
1880. 6. ‘ Minml-Systems : a Review, with 
Outline of an attempted Classifioation of 
Minerals in Natural Ghoups * (posthumous), 
1904. He also published *A Drama of 
T\^ o Lives,* a volume of verse, in 1899. 

[Minuralogioai Mag. sdLv. 1904, p. 65 ; GeoL 
Map . 1904, p. 144.] BL B. W. 

(CHARLES, JAMES I1B51-1906), por- 
uait and landscape painter, bom at 
Warrington, Lanoasnire, in January 1851, 
came of a family, originally French, who 
were long settled in Ounarvon, and owned 
iifilimg and cargo boats trading with 
Anglesey. His faSier, Richard Charbs, was 


Loughboroi^ Leicestershuab sttbsS- 
quently at South Hsarting, xwtersfield,^ 
Sussex, where his subject pictures included 
* Christening Sunday ^ (R.A. 1887), now in 
the Manchester Corporation Art Gallery; 
the landscape * The Lost Cap *. (McOotloch 
ooUedlcm)*; * The Village Post Office * 
(Johannesburg Gallery); ai^ ‘Will it 
Kaint* (Tate GMkny). Between 1889 
and 1895 he lived at Colnor House, 
Bosham, Ghkhester, where be painted 
'Milking Timeb* a sunny landscajM with 
cattle (now in the Mriboimie Art Gallery), 
and 'Signing the Matiiagd Register* 

g >.A. 1895; now in Biawrd Galkiy). 

1896 he moved to East Ashling Houra, 
Ghiobester, and engaged in pictuses of rustic 
life. 

Charles, who had spent two previous 
seasons in the Paris studios, visited Venice 
in 1891, and in the same year was elected 
an associate of the Soci4t6 Nationale 
des Beaux Arts in Paris. In 1896 
he produced 'The Chalk Pit,' and a year 
or two later ' Souvenir of Watteau,' 
a fine work in chiaroscuro (now in the 
Johannesburg Qalleiy), 'In Spring Time,’ 


a draughtsman and cabinet maker, wh<H and many landscapes. The two darkest 
designed the mayor of Carnarvon’s fthidn months of every year he now devoted to 
of office, now in the town k<^ll, where also | Yorkshire, where he undertook many family 
hangs Ids portrait painted by his son. and presentation portraits. The summer 
As a lad of fourteen, James Charles ao* i months of 1902 and 1904 were passed 
companicd bis father to Tendon, where he L at Montreuil-sur-Mer, where some of his 


received a desultory education while 
Morkiiig in his father’s office. He was for 
some lime employed at a lithographer’s, 
Wien studied at Heatherley’s school of art^ 
m Newman Street, and finally entered th^H 
Royal Academy School in 1872. Marrying 
and settlmg in 1875 at 15 Hals^ Street, 
thelsea, he exhibited his first picture at the 
^yal Academy, ‘ An Italian Youth in 
T opening day. 

in 1876 he had four pictures in riie Aocmemy, 
mcluding his bthet'. portnit. aad in 18T7 
^ portrait., one bang d Viotor Oevea> 
toh the present duke^ Deronahiie, end 
aw brother ss children; from this date to 
to ft ™ yaariy tepreeanted by fran one 

He also exhih&ed at the 
1879 he was intio- 
JotaM oolleotor of Bmdfoid. Hr. 


eitab- 


wboto he 

* Bood onward* he pdktted 

^ -laiU, flat at Thoipaow 


most charming coast- and sea-scapes were 
painted Durmg the winter of 1905 he 
was at Cajri. Appointed judge at the 
Carnarvon £isteddf(^ in August 1906, Iw 
underwent an operation for appmdioitis 
whilst staying at Plas Bennett, Denbigh, 
in the vale of C3wyd, and died there on 
27 Aug. 1906 ; he was buried in Fulham 
cemetery. 

Efis friend George Gbusen wrote of his sin- 
cerity, his enthusiasm, and of his devotion to 
his ideal of colour and atmosphere. ' His 
work is marked by restraint and "delicacy 
of pero^tion, as well as by fi!eedmn from 
afieotation and mannerism and striving lor 
effect He had a stro^ perception of 
akin to that of C ffi artes E e sne . • • . 
The ho most loved to express — ^the 
beauty of sunlight— “he has painted better 
any other of our time. He was a rapid 
and tMeas worker and had attuned such 
mastery and control of his meaiu that in 
his later years he could render sobjeat 
in the simplest way, with the mslinotive 
^Ufeotness <5 a master* (of. LsWaler OoUtfy 
CaL prof., 1907). ^ i. 

lnliK)7, after his death, some of hk work 
was shown in the winter exhibitioa of the 

A A 
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Eoyal Auwleijaiv, and the «de of eeventy-* 
#«ix of hirienialniM works at the Leioeater 
OalkKyfxroduoed about SOOOf. In addition 
to the art gallerieB named, those of Warring- 
ton and r^blin also possess exfunples of ms 
woilt. In January 1875 he married at 
the pro-oathedrah Kensiagton, Ellen Agnes 
l^iluams (d. 1909) by whom he had five sons 
and seven daughters. In 1908 a civil list 
pension of 701. was granted to his widow. 

[Private information from his daughter, Miss 
2Kna Oharles, and from Mr. John Moddooks ; 
The Times, ^ Aug., 6 Sept. 1906 ; Mr. George 
dausen, B.A. (Pndaoe to Leicester Gallery 
Catalogue, portrait asfrontispieoe) ; Atheneeum, 
8 Sept 190^ 10 Feb. 1907 ; Algernon Graves, 
Boyal Academy Exhibitors (in which much of 
Charles’s work is errofteously attributed to John 
Charles) ; Christie’s Sale Cat. 30 April 1910 ; 
Boyal Academy Winter Exhibition Cat 1907.] 

A. F. S. 

CHAilLEY, SiB WILLIAM THOMi^ 
(1838-1904), lawyef, bom at Woodboume, 
00. Antrim, on 5 March 1833, was youngest 
son of Matthew Charley (1788-1846) of 
Finaghy House, Belfast, by his wife Mary 
Anne, daughter of Walter Roberts of 
Collin House. He received his education at 
Elstree House , School, Lee, Kent, and at 
St. John’s Oolite, Oxford, where he matri- 
culated on 28 June 1856, graduating B.A. 
in 1866 and proceeding B.C.L. and D.O.L. 
by accumulation in 1868. Entering as a 
student at the Inner Temple on 3 June 
1857, he was called to the bar on 9 June 
1865. Though a fair lawyer and the editor 
of several text-books, Charley never ob- 
tained more than a moderate practice, 
for the most part carried on in Liverpool 
and Salford. 

Charley was an active politician in 
the conservative interest all his life, 
iMui he took a prominent part in the 
xeoiaanisation of the conservative portv 
in the metropolis and Lancashire which 
accompanied the extensi<m of the franchise 
in 1867. At the general faction of Deo. 
1868 he was returned as one of the 
conservative members for Salford, and 
he retained Ills seat in Feb. 1874. At 
the general election, however, of April 
1880 he was defeated, and he was an un- 
successful candidate at laswiah in 1883 
and 1885.^ While in ParnoimeQt Gharl^ 
was a oonStant sMker, and on out-and- 
out supporter of iSsraeli, taking on especial 
interest in social and eooteeiastMSj questions, 
on which latter he held strong protestaat 
views ; he was the author of some useful 
measures, one of wUoh» the Ofienoes 
against the Persons Aet of 1875, was the 


f mremnner ctf the celebrated Criminal Law 
Amendment Act of 1885 for the better 
proteotiour of young women and giris. 

Charley’s election aMommon serjeant in 
April 1878 against a strong field of com- 
petitors oooamoned, in view of his modest 
legal qualifioationB, general surpriee in the 
profession. The result was the abolition 
in the Local Government Act of 1888 of 
* the right claimed by the court of common 
council to aj^point to the office of oommon 
Serjeant,’ wmoh was thereby vested in the 
crown (51 k 52 Viet. c. 41, s. 42). Though 
he was knighted on 18 March 1880, and 
was made a Q.C. in the same year, his 
performance of his official duties was 
the cause of dissatisfaction, and he retired 
on a liberal pension of 1500/. in 1892. 

Charley was a vigorous defender of the 
Church of England and trustee of numerous 
church societies. His later years were 
largely devoted to lecturing on ’ the higher 
criticism,’ a subject for which his stii^es 
had imperfectly qualified him. An enthu- 
siastic volunteer born the early days of the 
movement, he commanded the 3rd volunteer 
battalion of the royal fusiliers, the City uf 
London regiment, retiring in 1889 with the 
rank of honorary colonel. He rude at the 
head of his old regiment at the annual 
Inspection in Hyde Park a few weeks before 
his death, which took place suddenly in 
the Literary Institute at East Grinstead. 
^Sussex, on 8 July 1904, He was bnned 
at East Grinstead cemetery. 

Charley married in April 1890 Clara, 
daughter of F. G. Harbora of Kirby Park, 
Cheriiiie ; there was no issue. 

jCbarley edited reports of oases de^- 
mmed in the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture, 1876, and was author of a treatise 
on the ‘ Property Acts, 1874-5 * (3id 
edit. 1876); * The New ^stem of Practice 
and Pleading’ (1877); 'The Crusade 
against the Constitution, an Historical 
Vindioation of the House of Lords ’ (I^^) | 
' Mendiuff a nd KwHino the House of Lords 
(ipOOhiL ‘TbfiHoly aty. Athaps. and 
Rgypt^ (1902). 

[Men and Women of the Time; Foster’s 
Baronetcy ; Foster’s Ifon at the Biff ; The 
Tunes, 9 July 1904; private infommtion.] 
a J« B* A. 

OHABXBOIS, AROEIBALD 
TON (18S»5808)rWlSaal oritte 
at Wamphiinr, Pm Ma M hii* . 

1836, traa eBaat aon of 

MKiali wdUMdoiaater, by w Vila 

Hamaton. IVom hit pa ri a h , **“<>1 b 

r ied to Edfabwj^ UaJawiiritv. . ▼beta 

took hoMwa in.Xialte. 
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moral philfMOfto, natiizal i^iilosophT* a^d 
locio, and flMnated B.A. in 1852 and 
mTA. in 1868: ^ ♦ 

Entering the Ghozoh ci Sootlaod znimBtry, 
he was presented in 1868 to the 
St. Quivoz* Aymhize, but in the 

year became minister of New Abb^ ^ 

in Galloway, of which James Hamilton,’ his 
maternal unde, had been minister from 
1813 to 1868. While there he wrote the 
’ biography of James Robertson (1803-1880) 
[q. V.], fiSinder of the endowment scheme 
of the Chittch of Scotland (Edinburgh, 
1803 ; abridged as ' A Faithful Churchman,’ 
in 'Churoh of Scotland QuUd Libraxv’ 
Heries, 1897): In 1868 he succeeded John 
Coinl [q. r. SuppL 1] as minister of Park 
( huToh, , Glasgow, where his 
and his work among the young attract 
attention. * 

\rter some time spent abroad on account 
of ill liedth, he bec^e, in 1868, pj^essor 
of biblical criticism in Edinburgh University 
and retained the post till lw8. He was 
a conservative thedogian, his most notable 
lludogical work being ’ Canonidty : a Col- 
lect ion of Early Testimomes to the Canoni- 
cal Books of the New Testament ’ (EdinH 
burgh, 1880). The book, which is based on 
Kirchhofer’s * Quellensazomlung,* was com- 
tneiidcd by Hil^nfeld, Godet, and Professor 
Sanday. Ho also published ’The New 
Testamont Scriptures : their Claims, His- 
tory, and Authority ’ (Croall lecture, 1882), 
and ' The CSmroh of CSirist : its life and 
Work ’ (Baird lecture, 1887, published 1905). 

Clharteris was mainly responsible for a 
marked revival of practical Christian effort 
witliin the Churoh of Scotland. ^He was 
founder, and from 1871 to 1894 convener, 
of the general assembly’s Christian life and 
work committee, whion inaugurated many 
new forms of Christian enterprise. Under 
ms guidance there were originated the 
Young Men’s Guild and the Young Women’s 
t^uild. Ho also revived the order of 
took a lead in founding at 

& tihe Deaconess Institution and 
me, and the Deaconess Hospital, 
started (January 1879), and for Inany 
years edited, * life and Worir,’ the monthly 
magazme of the Chnzbhof Scotland, which 
has now an average drcnlation of 120,000 
^pios. He also mginated and suoceaa^y 
promoM the acbeme of ‘Advance’ in 
^nnochon with the foreign misafons of hia 
J'lrch, and tendeved conapiououa arnica 
J'^®?;oonvenar of the general aaeeirbly’a 
^ ^ abolSlon of patronage 
committee* Hewea 
*^«aorater of the genemi awwmWy in 1892. 


Eldinbi 


Charteria was one of the royal chaplains 
in Scotland from 1870. From E^buii^ 
Univeraity he received the hon. dogieea of 
D.D. (1868) and XL.D. (1898). Aftesome 
yearn of ill-bealth he died on 24 April 
1908 at his reaidenoe in Edinburgh, and 
waa buried at Wampbray. In 18^ be 
married Catherine Monoe, daughter of Sir 
Alexander Anderson, Aberdeen; 4^^ sur- 
vived him without issue. Hia portrait, 
painted by J. H, Lorimer, R.S.^, was 
presented to the Church of Scotkuid, and 
now hangs in the ofiBoes of the church, 
22 Queen Street, Edinburgh. « 

[Scotsman, 25 April 1008 ; Scottish Review 
(weekly),, 30 April 1908 ; My Life, by Veny 
Rev. William Mkir, D.D., 1911,^pp. 134-5, 
214, 281, 304 ; private information ; personal 
knowled^. A biography by the Hon. and 
Rev. Arthur Gordon is in preparation.] 

W. F. O. 

CHASE, DRUMMOND PERCY (1820- 
1902), last principal of St. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, bom on 14 Sept. 1820 at CMteau 
do Saulroit, near St. Omer, was second 
son of John Woodford Chase of Cosgrave, 
Northamptonshire. Matriculating at Pem- 
broke College, Oxford on 15 Feb. 1839, he 
became schol^ of Oriel College on 22 May 
1839, and was one of four who obtained 
first-olass honours in olassics in Michaelmas 
term, 1841. He graduated B. A. on 25 NoH 
1841, pnxseeding M.A. on 14 June 1844 and ^ 
D.D. m 1880, and was ordained deacon 
in 1844 and priest in 1849. Elected 
follow of Oriel College on 1 April 1842, 
just when the question of John Henry 
Newman’s relation to the Anglican ohuroh 
was at its aoutest phase, he retained his 
feUowship till his death, sixty years after- 
wards. Ho was tutor of Oriel from 1847 to 
1849 and again from 1860 to 1866. He waa 
senior proctor of the University in 1853, 
and prkited his Latin speech on going out 
of office on 26 April 1864. He waa a aeleot 
preacher before the university in I860, and 
was vicar of St Mary’s, Oxford, from 1866 
to 1863 and again from 1876 to 1878. 

When he began his duties oa ooUega 
tutor, he took the unusual step of printfiBg 
the substanoe of his principid course of 
leetores for the use of his pufuki and other 
Oidord pasameDi This was an edUioit 
with translation and notes, of ^Lristoila’a 
‘Nicomaehean Ethics’ (1847 ; 4th edJA 
1877). The translation has .bean Mos 
leii^ted al(me» in 1890 and again in 
1906. Ha also issued ‘A First 
Book’ in 1876, and ‘An Anaivsis of 5t 
Paul’s EmsUe to the Romans^ in ISMl 

In 1848 Chase became vice-principal of 
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8t Masty lUl, Ozfozd, the prindpal 
bdn^ Philip j^iae [q, In 1857 he was 
appointed pi^pal on Bliss’s death, and 
set himself vigorondy to refonn the place. 
Hie would admit no idle or extravagant 
candidate who was seeking to mi^te 
from a college. But he welcomed diligent 
and frugal men, whose poverty excluded 
them nom expensive ooUegeB. The 
institution of the non-coUegiato body in 
1868, and the foundation of Keble 
Ooll^ in 1870, made other and better 
provision in the university for poor 
Nmdergraduates. Chase therefore advised 
the mdversity commissioners of 1877 
to meim on his death, St Mary Hall 
in Olid College, with which it was 
connected both locally and personally. 
This suggestion was embodied in the 
OommiBBioners* Statutes in 1881, and 
accoxdiiiglv, on Chase’s death in 1002, St 
Hall ceased, after an independent 
ejdstenoe of nearly six hundred years. 

Chase, between 1854 and 1881, published 
frequent pamphlets on academic questions, 
anci many occasional sermons preached 
before the university. In speeches and 
pamphlets he lesistM in 1854, in the 
interats of poor professional men in 
country places, the abolition by the 
imversity commission of all local and 
<nher special qualifications for scholanhips 
«aad faflowships, A don of the old school, 
courteous, gentle, and kindly, brimmioff 
over with quiet fun and quaint Oxford 
anecdotes, he died at St Mary Hall on 
27 June 1902. He was buried in Holywell 
cemetery, Oxford. 

He married on 28 June 1859 Caroline 
Kortboote, who died without children in 
1904. 

[Maelesne, Pembroke College, 1897, p. 240 ; 
BhadweU’s Bertram Orielense, 1902, ii. 
438; The Times, 80 June 1902; Guardian, 
1902, ^ 954; Oxford Times, 5 July 1902; 
A^redations by Rev. L. B. Phelps in 
Oxford Magazine, xxi. 10, and by Rev. 
R. S. Mylne in Oxford Times, 7 July 1902.1 

A a 

CHASE, MARIAN EMMA (1844-1905), 
water-colour painter, bom on 18 April 18^ 
at 62 Upper Charlotte Street, Pitsroy 
Square, London, was the second of the three 
dau^ters of John Chase (1810-1879) by his 
second wife Georgiana Ann Har^. Mi«e 
Chase was educate at a private school at 
Ham, near Richmond. Her father, a member 
of the New Water Colour So<^y (now 
Royal Institute cd Painters in Water 
Colours), taught her perspective and water- 
colour painting ; Margaret Qilliss [q. T.) | 


g ave her instruction in drawing from the 
fe; and die enjqyed the friendi^p and 
advice of Henry Wanen, preddent of the 
New Water Colour Society, E. H. Wehnm 
[q.*v.], Henry Tidey Fq. v.], and other 
artists. Lx early life she devoted a good 
deal of time to illuminating, but it was as 
a painter in water-colour of dowers, fruit, 
and still-life that she made her marki 
by virtue of her truthful colouring and 
delicate treatment. She painted in the same 
medium iuteriors, a few landscapes, and, 
towards the close of her life, studies of 
flower-gardens ; in her figure subjects she 
was less successful. She also occasionally 
worked in oil. She exhibited from 1856 to 
1905 at the Ro^al Academy, the Royd 
Society of British Artists, thn Royd 
Institute, the Dudley Gallery, the Grosvexmr 
Gallery, the luteruationai Exhibition of 
1871 and various provincial, colonial, and 
foreign exhibitions. On 22 March 1876 
die was dccted an associate of the Institute 
of Painters in Water Colours (now the 
Royal Institute), and in 1879 she became 
a full member. In 1888 the Royal 
xcal Society awarded her a stiver medal. 
Save fora tour abroad with her fatW about 
1876, Miss Chase, who resided in later life at 
Brondesbujy, worked entirely in England. 
She died from heart-failure after an opra- 
tion on 15 March 1965, and was buried in 
St. PhDoms Cemetery, Fuichfey. 

At the Bethnal Oiesn Museum is a 
water-colour drawing, * Wild Flowers,’ 
W her. Mias M. 0. Matthison of Temple 
fortune House has a collection of her 
works, as well aa a pastel portrait of her as 
a child, ud a miniature portrait painted 
shortly before her death by Min Luie 
Chadwick. 

[Information kindly supplied by Mm M. C. 
Matthison; R. C. Claytc^ l^lish Female 
Artiste, U. 18M ; Men a^ Women of the 
Time, IW ; Graves, Dictionary of Artists ; 
Cat. Royal Institute cl Painters in Water 
Colours (with some reprodnotioni) ; Cat. 
Water Colours, Victoria and Albert Mimuin ; 
W. S. Sperrow, Women Pehitem of the World, 
1965, 186 (reproduction) ; Standard, 1» 

April 1878 ; Qneen, 16 Feb. 1890 (portrwt) ; 
St. John’s Wood, KiJbum and 


AdvwtiMfc 29 Aog. 1901 md 22 1^ 

(p<wt»it).I B. S. I. 

CHASE, WnUAMST. LUCIAN (1^' 
1908), limit.-odond, eUart itai of Cap^ 
Riohud Heoiy Oum ei tlw 
department of the war ottoe, ha 

StLooU, WMtLidiM,on81 Aug. 

WM ednouted dt the Royid MUitaiy 
Saodhunt, and cata«a ^ unny V •" 
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lieutenant in the 15th foot on 10 Sent 
1375 , beo<nnlng Heutenant end joiiinig 
the Bomhey staff oorpa on 31 May 
1878. He aerred in the Afg^ war of 
1879 to 1830, taking part in the de- 
fence of Kandahar. With Private James 
Ashford of the royal fiisiliera he showed 
(onspicuouB gallantiv on the oooaaion of 
the sortie from Kand a har 


on 16 Aug. 1880 


OHEAPLE, WALTER BUTLER (1835* 
1010), jOiyBieiaa, bom at Oolne on 15 Opt 
1835, was son of James Cheadle, thirteenth 
wrangler at Oambridge in 1831, who was 
vioar of Christ Church, Colne, Lsnoathire. 
His mother was Eliza, daued^ter cd John 
Butler of Ruddington, Nottm^mshixe. 
Educated at the f;rammar school of Bin^ey, 
Yorkshire, of wl^ town his father bomma 


aeamst the viUage of Deh Kwaia. Chase vioar in 1837, he proceeded in 1855 to 

^ - .1 1 a .' l . « 1 a I 1 j 


Ashford then rescued a' wounded ’ Cambridge as a scholar of Gom^ and 
soldier, Private Massey of the royal fust- ' Osins College. In 1850, when a family 
Iiei8,u}i<>liadtakenshelt6r in a blockhouse, bereavement ^vented him from rowing 
and brou^t him to a place of safety, | in the univorsitv eight, he graduated KiL 
fruniiig him over 300 yam under the fie In 1861 he took the M.B. degree, having 
i)f the enemy. For this service both Chase j studied medicine both at Oainbridge and 
a^d Ashfora were awarded the Victoria at 6t. George’s Hospital, London. 

Tioss (4 Oct 1881) and were mentioned In June 1862 he started with William 
in despatches. j Fitzwilliam, Viscount Milton (1839-1877), to 

i 'hiiKHe served with the Zhob VaUey expe- > explore the then little known western parts 
diti ii> 1*1 itei as deputy assistant quarter- 1 of Canada* After their return in 1864 they 
master gi iieral, and was again mentioned | published in their joint names a sucoess- 
UL dt'siMvUdios. From 1 Nov. 1882 to | ful account of their travels as * The North- 
10 I)(t 1887 he^ was dejmty assistant West Passage by Land ’ (1865), which soon 


adjutant -general, Bombay. Promoted cap 
lam on 10 Sept. 1886, he was appoints 


ran through eight editions. A ninth and 
last edition appeared in 1891. The book 


on 28 Aug. 1889 wing oommaiider of th» was written by Cheadle. and narrates a 
2sth Bombay native infantry (pioneers), notable series of hardships faced with 
lf<' took |>art in the Imhai expraiUonary | indomitable courage in mountainous and 
iorce in 1889-00, and w'as again mentioned un tracked country. The expedition con- 
in dfspatches, receiving the medal | ducted by Bur Sandford Fleming in 1892 
\iith clasp. In 1893 he officiated as second through the Rocky mountains to plan the 


in command of the rpgiment. Promoted 
major on 10 Sept, 1895, he served on the 
NAV. frontier in 1897-8 against the 
Mohtnands {Lond, Oax, 11 Jan. 1898), 
n CUV mg the medal with clasp, and was 
also ])re8cnt in the Tirah campaign 
of 1897-8* taking part in the oapture 
ui tlu Sampagha Pass, in the operations 
at and around Datoi, in the action of 24 
1897. and in the operations in the 
Bar.i Valley, 7 to 11 Dec. 1897 [Detpalches, 
lond, Qaz, 5 April 1898). 


Canadian Pacific' railwav was guided 
largely by the track of Cheadle and 
his companion (of. Sandford Flxbonq, 
Oesoii (o Geean, p. 251). 

In 1865 he proceeded M.A. and M.D. at 
Cambridge, ana, becoming a member of the 
Royal College of Physicians in 1865, was 
elected a feflow in 1870; ho was subse* 
quently councillor (1889-91), censor (1892-3) 
and senior oonsor in 189B; be noted as 
examiner in medicine in the college (1885-8). 
He delivered in 1900 the Lundeian lecturas 


On 10 June 1899 he became regimental j before the college *On some Girrhoses of 
J^^“tmandant of the 28th Bombay native [ the liver.' Meanwhile elected phyrioian to 

the Western General Dispensaiy in 1886, 


mtautry, with the temporary rank of lieut.- 
colonc 1. Ho was nominated C,R in 1903, 
Mswtant adjutant-general 
Ha was on leave when 

pwraoted to oomiMnd Um Vyubtd brigwle. 

limirJr™®** to Quetta, where he died of 
•WMn diBeaae on 30 Jum 1908. 

Sorint.''** J fellow of the Boyal Aiiatio 


and assistant physician to St. Ma^*8 
Hospital in 1867, ne was dean of the medical 
school of the hospital (1869-73). He hel d 
this last post at a critical period of the 
school's existence, but under his guidanoe 
the school more than doubled the numbes 
of its students. He became phyridan to 
in-patients in 1885, and remained on the 
ao^ staff unto 1904, when he was 
appointed honorary oonsoltiDg j^ysldaii. 

sixteen years of his oonneotioii with 
the hospital he acted as dermatologist. 
He also acted as leoturw on materia 
medioa and therapeutics for Atc yean. 



ipi ttilhoioBF tot t6ii on 

pbJ^Tmk 8k WSmm B^bttil 
% T. BapfiL 113 «ttd Dr. D»rjdBridMLeat 
for kk yam, im on dinioil modicm lor 
(mM yam. ^or St. Muy'a ostediool 
ao^ioat m did mudk good sar^ halpiag 
to ftmnd BohxdmliipB and anooivagiiig the 
othMe <dabe. In 1898 he gara orar 1009/. 
^ettdow a Cbeadki prize (wne 801.) and a 
gold medal foranesBay cm riinioal medicizie. I 
wadaahher hewaabmatthebedaideepith ' 
aanioratadeiitBandqvelifiadmen. Intieat- 
nmt he relied on experience and intuition, 
am nhile always oaiefol to eaae hia patients 
in their anftering, put faith in nature and 
km as healing agents. In 1889 he had 
riao been ap^vinted asaiatani {diyaician 
to the Hoapital for Sick Children, 13ieat , 
Qtmond Stre^ where hia acstive work cm the 
italf terminal in 1892, when he became 
honorary oonsolting phyaioian. Daring hia 
twenty-three years* service at the Chilmn'a 
Hbqsital he endowed the ‘Cheadle ’ oot in 
^memory of hia first wife. It was among 
'children that his private practice mainly 
ky, and his ohim writi^ dealt with 
cmldten’s health and ailments. 

' CSieadle was the first (1877) to define the 
natee of a then mysterkma diaeaae in 
cli£klhcx)d GhaTacterised by pain and tender- 
ness of the limbs, hemorrhages, and swell- 
ing of the gams. He asorioM the disease 
to artificial foods that possessed no anti- 
soorbatic properties, ihe name of ( 

'infantile scurvy.* The patholo^ of the , 
disease was aftemards workecT out by 
,Sir Thomas Barlow {Lancet, 1878, 11 .). A 
valuable senes of lectures on the proper * 
way to feed infants, in the post-gr^uate 
comse at St. Mary's Hospital and at the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, were published under the title * On 
the P^ciples and Exact Oonditions to be ^ 
observed m the Artificial Feeding of In- 1 
fants ; the Properties of Artificial Foods ; 
and the Diseases which arise from Fanlts 
of Diet m Early Life' (1889 ; 0th 
edit., ed. by Dr. F. J. Poynton, 1902). 
Cheadle aim published *The Varknis 
Manifestations of the Rheomatio State as 
exemplified in Childhood and Early life* 
(1889). It contained the Harveiaa Jeotnres 
dehvered before the Medioal Bodety in 
1888. Cheadle maintained that ^ tma , 
typo of acute rhenmatism is that which 
occurs with manifold and serious symptoms 
compheations in ohUdhood, and not 
the less severe affection of adult life. 

A rascal in politics, (keadlo was 00s of 
the early supporters in face of much pro* 
fessicmal op^^tion of the claims of mewal 


wtsm^ «ii< im of llm tel th 
M te tmim Cktel of Mitete for 
Wesnm He visited Osmaia wtth the 
British teooiatioii in ji884» iadochteoted 
dyssntsty which pemaakenity fadmed his 
health. Ho died on 20 Mara 1910 at 19 
Portten Sguare, Itekm, and was buried 
in Ocklynga oemotery, BastboamA. 

He was married twice; tl) OH 81 Jan. 
1866, to Anne, youngest daughter of 
William Murgatio^ cu Bankfield, near 

» y, Torkahire; and (2) on 4 Aug. 

n Emily, dan^ter of Itobert Msnsdl, 
of Rothbnry, Northumberiand, inspector 
of Qoeen Victoria’s Jubilee Institnte for 
Nurses. Both wives pfedeoeased him. 
Four sons by his first srife survive him. 

Tall and of heavy build, he was Signified* 
and reserved in manner, but won tit 
confidence of his many ridkl gpttets. A 
portnaii painted by George Hmry, 
prsBcnted to Cheadk on hie rstiimg from 
the active staff of St Muy*s Hospital, now 
hangs in the library of Bt Mary's Hospital 
MecOoal School, to which it was beq^lM* 
There is also a portrait on china in the 
possession of Cheadle's son Waltsr, 
flnformation from Mr. Walter W. Cheadle ; 
lancet 2 April 1910 (jaQrtiait) ; Brit Med 
Journal, 9 April 1910 ; 8t. Mary’s Heap. Gar , 
Deo. lioi (portrait) aj^ Feb. 1907*1 

BL M. B. 

CHEETHAM, SAMUEL (1827-1908). 
archdeacon of Rwheater, was the hod, by 
Emma Mary Woolston his wife, of Samuel 
Choetham, fanner, of Hambleton, Rutland, 
where he was bom on 3 Makoh 1827. Edu- 
cated at the neighbouring grammar Hcbool 
of Oakham, he matrionlated at Chnet^ 
College, Gambfidge, in 1846. He graduated 
BA. in 1800, b^ a senior optime and 
eighth in the tet class of the oksBical tripos, 

EM waa cteted to a f efiowahip at his ooUi^r 
HeFrooeededM.A. in 1868 and D.D. in 1880. 
Meanwhile in 1851 he became vioe-prmoipal 
of (he OoUeglate Institute, livorpopl. and. 
being ordained deacon in 1861 iod 
in 1862, was hoensed to the curacy of bt 
Mary, EdgehiH. In 1863 he 
Cambridge to serve as tutor 
CoDeoe^ 1868. Hewasouratoof 


Cb^ham raasseclid8J^th %J^^ 
Smith In. vO « aSte ^ ^DWOHwy 
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editorial mwMir 0 ink ^MNdj 

tweidaB mlttBt aaattjr kl fhk tatiokk, ana 

betnq^ kR aMk p WWial ooanWwktkm of 

toboci^ amilMa aad aonud Jodgmant 

In 1860, Ml Uk manikge. Ua faDowAI^ 
liLruil, bat ha added to Wa noftaaotiUn 
of diaplaiii to Didokii Oolh^ 
wlMba baU tOl 1884. fiSa imh at 
Dabrioh'IgMqd^t Um into toaoli vttb tha 
Mttth LoBdon diooeoa of Boctartor. 
and led to ni appointmant by BUkop 
Thorold oa aramining ohi^dato iw 
hononury oaMR of Boobeatar in 1878. B| 
Ibe nest yoto ha orw mada amhdeaooii of 
<3oathwaife.aad dwnatof UaUfairBalaitai* 
filled adth dioa e aa n aetiiitiea in aoon 
TA>ndoii. Sh iraa tnaafanad in 1888 oa 
aKiideaooaik iMin Sonthwaifc to Boahaater, 
and ww ttada a aanon laaidantiaiy of 
Rocheetar in 1888. Ba temaiiied atomin- 
iDg chaMam to tha buhop oi Boobeatec 
until lim. He waa Hnlaean laotarat at 
Cambndge tor 1886-7, and pnbUahed hia 
WiuitM, 'Tha Myotetiaa. Fagan and 
('hiiKtian* (1887). Chaetbam, odio 
eNicd F.8.A. in 1880, devoted all hia 
Icisnn* to w oiic on ofaiueh Uatory. Ha 
completed tha okatdi of OhaiMi matary 
uhuli Chorioe Haidmok fo. arohdaaoon 
of Elv, m 1868 left nnUnjanad at Ids daato. 
In IS9I CTieetham pablkhed 'A History 
ot ih( Christian Giaioh during the First 
''i\ ( cntiinca,' and in the year before his 
•I >l)i ‘A History of the Christian Chnioh 
‘'intf the Reformation.’ ^loae vulnmea 
sn intinductory or supplemental to Bard- 
Kick < uork, and with it ‘ form a complete 
hist<ir\ of the Christian chureh on a amall 
. . written with ooDstant refarenoo 

b 'inpnal authoritus.’ 

lie (lied aithout iaaoa at Booheater on 
|j) JuK 1908, and la boned ill the oathedral 
Ho bos twua married: (1) in 1888 to 
Hsnnah. daughter of Bradariok Hawldna, 
H n uho died m 1878; and (8) in 1886 
<0 A(ln Maty, Mdaat daafiditer of & Barter 
f<>oth of Bioh^, who akrrivea b&. A 
IKniiiut painted by H. W. PidmagDl was 
' xliihit^ »t the Royal Aoadamy in 1872. 

Ill *»di^n to worta alvaady mentionad, 
>c ..nK...v^ oooaahinal mmmi aitiolaa 
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lJUbbshed toto6WV«..i 

•n the ’Quarteriy* and 'Oontaatponiy’ 
: An Bhaagr on John BemoR’ in 


‘ M iRtort 
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CniinriblRIllOBS, aaeond Bantoi. ffiaa 
HatKM, WtUMR Ibumnr (18f|>-180^.] 

mssja, wtMjm ( 1888 - 4805 ). #qdat« 

jtoJi ^ ^ silt 

OI mo now oporoiit boh voi|]\ mo mu 
jdaooaah toalnr. hhi wile JBnw 
i^|ay. waa horn at ArliaMith,on 10 jpao. 
liWi Midi I)f0iii|^t ihp in oodn^otloii idtAk 
te Ohfiioh of Scotland. HeivatHit 
under a nlalivo at Bailiiigtoii to team 
but xan away. After icrriiig 
ip to a obnniat he was enif^ 
by manulaotQring ohemiBtB at 
tie ; here, aa there waa no pna^ 
bytodan oongregailoii» he joined the oon*' 
gregational body and* with a view to iia 
ininiit^a Btndied at AiiedaJe College 
(lg62-7). Ab a congregational lainkter 
be aettled anooeadvely at Oaatlefoid, West 
Biding (1867--S)p and Sittingbomnep Kent 
(1870). Hia peruaal of the * Appeal ' by 
SamiiN Noble [q. ▼»] led him to accept 
the doctfinea of Emannel Swedenboxg. Aa 
a preacher in connection with the ^w 
ehuxchp* he ofBoiatod at Neweaatle-oii*1jiie 
(1872), removing to Lowestoft (1874) and 
to Bath (1876), where he waa ordatod m 
15 Oct. 1878 In March 1886 he became 
aasiBtaut at the chapel m Palace Gardena 
Terrace, Kenaingion, to Jonathan Bayley, 
who died on 12 May following, when 
ChM became You succeeaor. He ^ed oa 
23 March 1906. He married in October 
1870 Louisa Hadldnaon. 

Cblld*8 writingB in support of ‘new 
church* pnnriplm, for the publication of 
vduoh Sir Isaac Pitman [o. v Snppl 1] wm 
responsible, enjoyed oonfuaerablevoffue. His 
chief work was *1toot Principles in Rational 
and SpiritoalThingB' (1905; 2nd edit. 1907), 
a reasoned reply to Haeckers 'Riddle 
of the Universe/ which was oommonded 
by Dr. A. R. WaOsoe. He also wrote i 
Now Churchmen Christians?' 

2. 'The Key of life,* 1887 
at Kensington, with forms cl 

3. 'Is there an Unscelh World?’ 

^ 4. 'TbeChnrch and Sotence,’ 1892. 

6. ^TbsGloiifioationoltboLoid’sHuinimity/ 
1906; leotores delivered in 1804,*with tdcgrir 
iteoalskstoh by William Alfn^ P|^^ 
James S^nb portrait (p^raoosjk 
6, 'The HUe: ito RarionaLPriiidple ol 
laterpretaiteii,’ 1997 (poathumoiisV 
^Mand and Speim, biogiaphioil 
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OHRYSTAL, GEORGE (1851-1911), 
mathematidlaii, bom at Mill of Kingoodie 
in the pariah of Bonrtio near Old Meldnim, 
Abeideenahiie, on 8 March 1851, was the son 
of Winiam ChiTstal, first a grain merchant 
and afterwards a farmer and landed proprie- 
tor, by his wife Margaret, daughter of James 
Burr of Mains of Glaek, Aberdeenshire. 
After education at Aberdeen grammar 
school and uniyersity (1867) he proceeded 
in 1872 to Peterhouse, Cambridge. There 
he won the member’s prize for an English 
essay in 1873, and graduated B.A. in 1875 
as second wrangler and Smith’s prize- 
man, proceeding M. A. in 1878. He was 
elects to a fellowship of Corpus Christi 
Collie in 1876, and was appointed a 
lecturer there; in later life he was made 
an honorary follow. While an under- 
graduate at Cambridge, Chrystal not only 
read ma^ematics but studied experimental 
physics under Prof. Clerk-Maxwell [q. v.], 
and at Maxwell’s suggestion engag^ in a 
series of investigations for verifying * Ohm’s 
law’ respecting the relation between the 
current and the electromotive force in a 
wire. To the report of these experiments 
which Clerk Maxwell presented to the 
British Association at Glasgow in 1876 
Gh^tal added a brief account of another 
series of experiments which he had under- 
taken on the deflection of a galvanometer 
(published in Philos. Mag. 1876 ; of. Camp- 
bell and Gabnett, Lije of J. C. MaxweU, 
1882, p. 365). 

In 1877 Chiystal left Cambridge to become 
professor of mathematics at St. Andrews 
university, and two years later he was 
elected to the chair of mathematics at 
Edinburgh (Nov. 1879). There he ^atly 
stimulated interest in mathematics in 
the university through the clearness and 
conciseness of his expositions of mathema- 
tical theory. At the same time he actively 
interested himself in the general academic 
organisation. Elected dean of the faculty 
of arts in 1891, he rendered valuable 
service in reorganising the arts curriculum. 
He was also first chairman of .the provincial 
committee for tiie training of teachers, and 
for many years served on a committee 
appointed by the war office to advise the 
army counoU on the education of officers. 
In addition to his professorial duties, 
Chrystal pursued experimental researches 
which he had begun at Cambridge, 
working in the laboratory of his oollea ^e , 
Peter Guthrie Tait [q. v. SuppL 
and he took an active part in the affiairi 
of the Royal Somety of Edinburgh. 
He was eleoted a feuow of the cookty in 


1880 and became vice-president in 1887, at 
the early age of thirty-aiz. He served in 
this capacity for two terms of six years, and 
in 1901, on Professor Tait’s death, he was 
chosen general secretary. Hewas largely in- 

1 strumental in the movement which led to 
the transfer of the society’s premises from 
the Mound to George Street. To the society’s 
‘ Transactions ’ (xxix. 609 seq.) he con- 
tributed in 1880 the result of his inquiries 
into the difierential telephone, for which 
he was awarded the society’s Keith prize. 
Photography was another of C^rystal’s 
interests, and his photographic studies 
produced an account of the ^perties of 
lenses and doublets {Trans. jEdln. Math, 
Soc. 1896, vol. xiv.). 

During his later years he was engaged 
in investigating theories on the osoillations 
in lakes, and invented instruments and 
obtained results which shed a new light 
on the whole set of phenomena. These are 
embodied ;n his papers * On the Hydro- 
dynamical Theory of Seiches,’ with a biblio- 
graphical sketch (Trans. Roy. Soc. Bdin. 
1905, xli. 599 seq.; cf. Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Edin. XXV. 328 and 637) ; ’ Calculation of 
the Periods and Nodes of Lochs Earn and 
Treig, from the J^thymetrio Data of the 
Scottish Lake Survey’ (Trans, xli. 823 
seq.; *An Investigation of the Seiches 
of Loch Earn ’ (ibid. xlv. 362 seq., 
1907-8); and * Seiches and other Oscilla- 
tions of Lake Surfaces, observed by the 
Scottish Lake Survey’ (in Balhymeiricdl 
Survey of the ScoUish Freshwater Lochs, 
edit, by Murray and Pullar, Edinburgh, 
1910, i. 29 seq.). For these researches he 
was awarded a royal medal by the Royal 
Society of London in 1911. He read a 
paper on the subject before the Royal 
Institution in London on 17 May 1907. 
He was made hon. LL.D. of Aberdeen 
University in March 1887 and of Glasgow 
in Oct. 1911. • 

Chrystal wrote many artides for the 9th 
edition of the * Encydopsedia Britonnioa, 
the chief being those on * Eleotridty ’ and 
* Mafiftetism’ (1883), which compress into a 
small compass a very complete account of 
those sciences at that date. His 
an Elementary Textbook for the ffigher 
eSasaes of Secondary Schools ’ (Bdinburgn» 

2 pts. 1886-9), became a standara book, 
was notable for the luddity of its reasoning* 
The first part reached a fifth edition in 
1904, and a second edition of part u. wm 
published in 1900. He also publ«5^ 
■Introduction to Al^bra’ (1898; 

1902) and • Non-Eudidean Geometry (m 
Proo. Boy. Soc. Edin. 1880). 
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GhryBtal died on 3 Not. 1011 at hia 
reaidenoe, 5 Belgrave Oresoent, Edinburgh^ 
and was buried at Foveran, A^rdeenshue. 
He married on 26 June 1870 Margaret 
Anne (d. 22 Sept. 1003), daughter of 
William Balfour, and left surviving issue 
four sons and two daughters. 

[The Times, and Scotsman, 4 Nov. 1911 ; 
Nature, 0 Nov. 1011 ; private information.] 

D. J. O. 

GLAjN’WILLIAM, fourth Eabl or. 
[See Mbadb, Richard James (1832-1907).] 

CLARK, JOHN WILLIS (1833-1010), 
man of soienoe and arohmologist, bom at 
Oambricto on 24 June 1833, was only child 
of Dr. William Clark [q. v.], professor of 
anatomy at Gambri^, and of Mary Willis, 
bister of Robert WiU^ [q. v.], Jacksonian 
professor. 

Li 1847 he entered Eton as an oppidan. 
Hip tutor was William Johnson (afterwards 
Gory) [qN ▼. Suppl. 1]. In 1862 he entered 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he be- 
came a scholar in April 1855, and a fellow 
in October 1858, Imving graduated B.A 
m 18.56 as thirteenth in the first class 


of the classical tripos. During parts af 
the years 1860-1 he acted as tutor 
to Viscount Milton, eldest son of Earl 
Fitzwilliam, at Wentworth ; but a con- 
siderable portion of his leisure in these 
and m the following years was spent in 
fondjrn travel. Thus, the Faroe Islands 
and Iceland were visit^ in 1860, Italy and 
Germany in 1861 and 1864 respectively, 
Norway and Denmark in 1866. Accounts 
of Homo of these expeditions were among 
Glark's earliest publications. While residing 
at Cambridge ho assisted his father in 
the work of his professorship. Dr. Clark 
resigned that ]^st in 1865, and in 1866 his 
son was appointed superintendent of the 
museum of zoology and secretary to the 
museums and leoture rooms syndicate, 
r h^ posts he retained until his emtion as 
rngistcary in 1891. Hia energy and excep- 
tional talent for methodical arrangement 
and organisation enabled him to effect 
great impix>yement8 in the dassifioatLon and 
exhibition of the specimens hi the museum, 
^ well as to increase the collections. He 
contributed a good many papers to sdentifio 
journals, principally, on the marine mam- 
and it seemed likdy at this time 
natural sdenoe would become the 
^ain subject of his studies. This, how- 
was not to be the case. In 1875 
^fesBor WilRi died; and bequeathed to 
« A . u n fi ni s h e d manuscript of his 
i.^®j^^fotural History of the uniTerrity 
Colleges of Oambridge.' The comple- 


tion of this monumental work entailedavaat 
amount of researoh among college xeooxdiL^ 
and a dose study of exuting buildingB. 
A large proportion of the book was 
rewritten, and all V^Uis's oondusiona 
verified. The book findly appeared hi 
four volumes in 1886, and must rank as 
Clark’s^ most considerable aohievement. 
In addition to the history of the Cambridge 
buildings, it indudes an arohjjbectural 
history of Eton College, and also a number 
of essays on the oonstituent parts of a 
college— chapel, hall, library, 'Ac., and an 
admirable series of plans, showing the 
development of each ooUegiate site. 

A part of 1874 was sppnt in an 
expedition to Algiers. In 1877-80 dark 
acted as deputy for Dr. H. R. Luard, 
registrary of the university; in 1887 ho 
was a candidate for the Disney professor- 
ship of arohsBology, and in 1889 for the post 
of university librarian. He was elected 
F.S.A. on 26 May 1887. In 1801, at the 
death of Luard, he was chosen registrary, 
and continued in the office until a few days 
before his death. The work of this post 
was in many ways congenial ; it brought 
dark into contact with the whole personnel 
of the university, and it gave him a voice 
in the arrangement of ceremonies and 
* functions,’ which appealed to his instinct 
for stage-management. Much was also 
re<|uired of him in the way of codifying 
umversity regulations and investigation 
of records. Of the numerous publioations 
issued by Clark as registrary the most 
important is probably an edition of the 
'University Endowments,’ which appeared 
in 1904. 

During these years dark was one of the 
best-known personalities in Cambridge, 
alike in his private and in his pulmo 
capacity. In university politics he was a 
Ubera], and a fiery supporter of every 
cause which he took up. His quickness of 
temper and freedom of expression involved 
him in many somewhat acute personal 
controversies ; but the geniality which was 
his leading oharacterisuc seldom allowed 
a quarrel to develop into an enmity. No 
university institution benefited more largely 
by his efforts than the library. For many 
years he was an active member bf the 
syndicate which governed it ; in 1905 he 
initiated a movement for procuring further 
endowment for it ; and the appeal which 
he then first issued has resulted in coa- 
tributions to the value of over 20,0001. 

dark’s idationa with the younger mem- 
bers of the university were always o£*the 
happiest He wholly ignored, and did 
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IttQoh to break 4ow&» aay barriers estab- him by a number ctf friends on his seventy- 
i^iahed by uniTersity oo&YBntion between .sixth birthday ^une 1909). To ^is 
dons and nndergraduatest and he had a volume a bibliomphy of Us* published 
genius for making Mends of his juniors. In wori: is appended, 
one branch of undeigraduate actiTities — In 1873 dark married Erarioes Matilda, 

the dramatio — ^he was specially helpful, daughter of Sir Andrew Buohanan» G.C.B. 
In 1861 he became an honorary member of [<1* ^7 whom he had two sons. The 

the Amateur Dramatio dub (A.D.G.) ; death of hu wife in December 1908 inflicted 
for many years he acted as its treasurer, a shock from which he nerer recovered; 
and was finally elected perpetual vice- during considerable portions of the ^ars 
president of it. He also tc^k a large part 1909 and 1910 he was away from Cam- 
m the production of Greek plays at Cam- bridge, or j^rostrated by illness. In 
bridge nom their inoeption in 1882. Always 1909 he resigned the auditorship of 
an enthusiastic student of English and Trinity College, which he had held for 
French drama, he hardly allowed a year to twenty-seven years ; on 1 Oct. 1910 he 
pass without paying a visit to the Paris gave up the post of legistrary, and on 10 
theatres. He was the author of some Oct. he died at his home, Soroope House, 
dramatic adaptations, and in earlier years in Cambridge. He was buried in the Mill 
of a considerable mass of theatrical Road cemetery. 

The bulk of his published work, however. He bequeathed his valuable oolleotions of 
naturally centred round Cambridge, whore Cambridge books and pamphlets to the 
his whole life was passed, ^ides the university libra^. 

* Arohitectural History ’ (cited above) and A portrait by C.M. Newton is in possession 
' Cambridge : Brief Historical and Desorip- of the Amateur Dramatic dub. 
tivo Notes * (illustrated, 1880 ; re-issues, knowledge ; information denred 

1890 and 1908), he produced a very largo from his mother’s diaries ; bibhography ap- 
number of less considerable books and pended to 'Fasciculus Joanni Wilhs dark 
papers dealing with all sides of Cambridge dicatus, 1909.] M. R. J. 

life. Many of these will be found in the CLARKE, Sm ANDREW (1824-1902), 
‘Transactions’ of the Cambridge Antiquarian | lieutenant-general, colonel commandant 
Society. Of his contributions to Cambridge I royal engineers, and colonial official, bom 
biography this Dictionary includes many ; . at Southsoa on 27 July 1824, wa« 
others were collected from various journals eldest son of Lieutenant-colonel Andrew 
and republished in 1900 ; fcut the most ' Clarke, KH. (1793-1847), 40th South 
important is the ‘ life of Professor Sedg- Devonshire regiment, governor of Western 
wick,’ written in collaboration with Pro- Australia, by his wile Frances, widow of 
fesBor T. McKenny Hughes (2 vols. 1890). the Rev. Edward Jackson, and daughter 
Closely connect^ with Cambridge history of Philip Lardner of Devonshire. Young 
were the two volumes of Barnwell Prioiy Clarke was educated at the King’s School, 
documents which Clark issued in 1897 and Canterbury, at Portora School, Enniskillen, 
1907 under the titles respectively of ' The and at the Royal Military Academy 
Observances in use at the Augustinian Woolwich. He left Woolwich at the head 
Prioiy of S. Giles and S. Andrew’ and of his batch and was comiaiBsioned as 
' Liber Memorandorum Ecclesie de Bern- second lieutenant in the royal engineers on 
Welle.’ His excellent monogrwh on the 19 June 1844. 

externals of ancient libraries C Care of After professional instraotion at^Olmt- 
Books’), which first appeared in 1901 (2nd ham, he was employed at Fermoy dnnng 
edit. 1^), gjew directly out of the essay the worst period of the Iririi 
on college l^raries which is appended to Promoted lieutenant on 1 April 
the ‘ Arohiteotural History.’ A ‘ Concise was despatched at his own wish to van 
Guide to Cambridge ’ (1898 ; 4th edit. Diemen’s Land, now Tasmania, next 
1910),^ edition of Loggan’s seventeenth- Makmg last friends on the way 
century engravings of the colleges (‘ Canta- the newly appointed wovemor, Sir Wiliw 
brigia lllustrata,^1905), and ' Old Friends Deniron [q. v.], who travelled in the sam 
at Cambridge and Elsewhere’ (1900), an ship, Clarice spent a year and a hwi 
unfinished series of reminisoences of social pioneering work in the oolony with . 
life at Cambridge, were among the more of oonviot labour. Clarice 
noteworthy wntingfi of his later years. to New Zealand in September v 

The variety of hia interests is strikhigly in making the road from 
^amplified in a 'Festsohrift * ('Fasdodu (Bcaihoa. He was also sent on a . 
Joanm Willis Clark dieaftw’) iweselited to to the Maori ohieft at Hrid and the W 
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Islandfl with a idew to reoonoUing them, oommaacl of the royal ang it yi^ nt 
to Brituih ra]e» and on his advm the oheeter. While there he gave the Mb 
proposed €8niroh of Sn^^and (CSanterbury) office and the goTemment TaluaUe adtto 
Rettlementk which was at first desig^ for on colonial matters. In 1862 be apa 
the Bay oi Islands, was formed instead transferred to i^e Birmingham command, 
at Port Cooper on Middle Island, where Towards the end of 1863 he was sent with 
natives were fewer. At the end of August the local rank of major to the Gold Coast of 
dlarke returned to Van Diemen^s Land to Africa, where aetate of war ezisM with the 
become private secretary to Sir WiUiam King of Ashanti He gawe varied assist- 
Donison, the governor.^ In 1861 he took anoe, acting tmnporaiily as chief* justioe. 
his seat hn the new legislative council, and At Lagos, where he suffered seriously from 
was put in charge of some government fever, he wrote a valuable report on the Gold 
measures. Ooast. His information prov&l useful ten ' 

In May 1853 Clarke moved to Melbourne yean later to Sir Garnet Wolseley’s Ai^anti 
to become surveyor-general of Victoria, punitive expedition, the despatch of tmoh 
with a seat on the legiriative council, he strongly deprecated. 

Promoted second captain on 17 Feb. 18^ After serving in London temporarily 
he drafted the bill tor a new constitution in 1864 as agent-general of Victoria 
for the oolon^r, on a representative basis, in place of his former colleague in the 
Ti)i' was carried in the council early in Victorian government, Hugh C. E. Childers 
1854. At the same time he took a ^mi- [q. v. Suppl. I], who now became a 
nent part in organising the Melbourne lord of the ^miralty, Clarke was made in 
Exhibition of 1854, and in founding the August director of engineering works at 
Royal PJbilosophicid Society of Victoria, the admiralty. He was reappointed for a 
of Tvhich he was the first president. In the second term of five years in 1869, when he 
autumn he carried a useful bill (known was awarded the C.B. (civil). In this post 
as Clarke’s Act) to enable the inhabitants df he thoroughly proved his effioienoy. To 
an^ locality, not less than a hundred in meet the needs of the new ironclad fieet 
number and not spread over a greater area and the rapid increase in the size of batUe- 
ihan thirty-six square miles, to institute ships, he devised large extensions to the 
automaticaliy a municipality for their docks at Chatham and Portsmouth, and 
district with full municipal powers. The new docks at Queenstown, Keyham, Malta, 
new constitution for Viotoria, which was and Bermuda, at a cost of many milUons 
pioclaimed in November 1866, relieved sterling. 

Clarke of his appointments on the old terms In January 1870 he and the hydrographer 
and provided hm with a pension of SOOf. of the navy. Captain G. H. Evans, offiomlly 
^ year in case he returned to Europe, visited the new Suez Canal and reported 
Remaining in the colony, Clarke stood that the carrying capacity of the canal 
^d was returned for the oonstituenoy of Only excluded lar^ ironclads and trans- 
bouth, Melbourne, and entered the oabinet ports, which wi& increased width bf 
of Mr. Haines as surveyor-general and 00 m- waterway could readily pass through, 
missioner of lands. In these oapadties Clarke recommended the purchase of 9ie 
be was assooiated with the inauguration of canal by an English company to be formed 
radways in the colony, startiim with 186 for the purpose. Promoted regimental Ueut.- 
of trunk road in 1857. was soon oolonri on 0 July 1867, and fuB colonel in the 
Ranged that Clarke as head of the land anny on 6 July 1872, he was created a 
department, wiib Captain Charles Pasley K.C.M.G. in Apnl 1873. 

Lq> V.], the chief of the public works depart- On leaving the admiralty Clarke became 
should become permanent hea^ of governor of the Straits Settlements. He 
their depairMent8,r6tiiug from the cabinet, arrived at Singapore on 4 Nov. 1873, and 
but retaining their parliamentary seats, during his eighteen months’ stay there 
the session 1867--8 Cwke, always a strong put down piracy, which was rampant.on h]s 
Mical, urged univmal suffiratge in opposi- arrival, made s^ements with the native 
to the mender, and oeCeated the states by which British residents were 
KoveiiuQeiit. jfieiiig refused a dissolution, appointea to advise the rajahs end soltaiiB» 
b declined the govemoris invitation to plao^ the seoi^t Chinese societies u n de r 
orm a new adminurtsadon. effective control, cultivated the friendaliip 

IQ premotkm to first captain on of his ne^hlx>ur the Mshairaja of Johore, 
Mmh 1867* Clarke decided to xeturn and visited Chululonkorn, we King of 
^ ^ngland lor ttjlitiry dnty. In January Siam, at his req^a|^ His policy msde for 
he was appdntied to the peace and laid t&elbundation of the present 
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protpniiy and seourity of the whole oommeioial harbonrst which had been long 
peninsula. deferred, he paid dose attention, and he also 

On 4 June 1875 Clarke aniTed in India, found time to advise the govemment on 
biping been appointed member of the many other questions. He sat on Lord 
oounou and h^ of the public works Granville’s committee, which recommended 
department for the purpose of constructing the permanent neutralisation of the Suez 
productive public works, such as railways Gand, and on a visit to Egypt on business 
smd irrigation. Famine, .frontier wars, of military buildings at the end of 1882 
and depreciation of silver left no money he, after re-examinmg the canal, strongly 
to spend on public works, and Clarke found advocated its widening in preference to 
little scope for his special work during his a proposed second canal. In 1884 he 
five years in India. But ho was of service was one of the British representatives 
in other directions. On the occasion of the on the international committee, and was 
durbar at Delhi for the proclamation of chosen its vice-president. The committee’s 
Queen Victoria as Empress of India on decision accorded with his views. 

1 Jan. 1877, when he was made C.I.E., he In 1884, during the difficult warfare 
in a long letter to Montagu Corry (after- with Osman Digna in the Eastern Soudan, 
wards Lord Rotrton) sagaciously suggested Clarke urged the construction of a railway 
the creation of an imperial senate for India from Suakin to Berber, and subsequently 
on which the princes and chiefs should sit supported the Suakin-Berber route for the 
as well as tke great officers of the paramount relief of Khartoum, in opposition to Lord 
power. Jn the same year he succeeded in Wolseley’s suggest^ Nile ez^dition. In 
establishing the useful Indian Defence 1886, when it was too late, Clark’s advice 
Committee. was taken. He then worked out the 

During the subsequent invasion of enmneering details of a railway from Suakm 
Afghanistan he did his best to assist the to nerber, but the contract was not carried 
mintary commanders in ^e field, although out owing to the menace of war with 
his urgent advocacy of the immediate Russia and the abandonment of the 
construction of frontier railroads led to Soudan. On 6 June 1885 Sir Andrew was 
friction with the viceroy (Lord L3rtton). made G.C.M.G. In March 1886 he was 
In February 1880 Sir Andrew went home permitted to act temTOrarily as agent- 
on short leave of absence, and was wrecked general for Victoria. The question of the 
off Otranto with great peril in the F. & 0. cession of the New Hebrides to France vias 
steamer Travanoore, sailing from Alexan- under discussion, and he induced the Bntish 
dria. He travelled back to India with govemment to recognise the right of 
the newly appointed liberal viceroy, the Australia to forbid any such arrangement, 
marquis of Eipon, so as to advise him Always an ardent liberal politician, 
on current Indian affairs; but his term of Clarke resolved early in 1886 to stand for 
office expired soon alter they reached the representation of Chatham at the next 
Simla, and he was in England again at the vacancy. His term of active service was 
end of July. expiring in the summer under the ^e re- 

in June 1882, after serving a year as gulation. But on dissolution of parliament 
commandant of the School of Military in June, after Gladstone’s defeat on home 

Engineering at Chatham, Clarke was ap- rule, Clarke, on 27July 1886, anticipated by a 

pointed by Mr. Childers, then seoretaiy of few weeks the obligatory date of his ^tire- 
state for war, to be inspeotor-generu of ment from tha army, and offered him^ii 
fortifications. Being only a colonel, he was for Chatham in the liberal interest, lie 
given the temporary rank of major-general, was given the honorary rank of lieutenant- 
The pending Eg^tian campai^ at once general. Defeated in the parliamcnta^ 
occupied him. He organist a railway contest, he experienced the 
corps, showing admirable discretion in the in 1892, and he then abandoned cu 
choice of men [see Wallace, William parliamentaiy ambitionB. He found muon 
Abthub James, Simpl. n]. For the general to occupy him elsewhere. For 
work of his office he secured both without pay as consulting 
naval and artillery advisers, and wel- connection with the stabilitv of th^ 
corned every proposal of promise. He of the Vymwy waterworks, he 5®®® # 
took up warmly the Brennan tor- January 1887 the honorary 
1^0, the dirigible balloon, and even city of liverpooL After visits to Siam 
^e submarine boat, which at that time Singapore (Deoamber 1887h he ^ ® 
found no support at the admiralty, engaged as director of Palinw Shipo ^ 
To the defences of ooafing stations ing Company at Janow-oii*Tyn^ 
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Colonial Mutoal life Asamanoe Society, of 
the Ma.xim Noxdenfdt Gun ComnEUiy, and 
of the Brituh North Borneo Company. 
The last Compaq commemorated ms 
services by naming after him Clarke 
Province in that country. He was also 
chairman of the Delhi-UmbaJla Railway 
Company. 

Once more from 1891 to 1894, save for 
a few months' interval, and continuoudy 
from 1 Jan. 1897 till his death, he served 
as agent-general for Victoria, occasionally 
acting also as agent-general for Tasmania. 
He was of great service to Victoria in 1893, 
(luring the financial crisis. In 1899 he was 
one of the Australian representatiYes at the 
International Commercial Congress at Phila- 
delphia. He interested himself m tiie * all 
re^ ’ line of telegraph which was to connect 
the scattered parts of the empire without 
entering foreign territory, and he was one 
ot tvw> Australian representatiYes on the 
boaul of directors of tne Pacific Telegraph 
Gable, in 1900 Clarke took the plaro of 
the delegate for Victoria, who was disabled 
by illness, in the final deliberations with the 
colonial office OYer the Australian common- 
wciilth bill. He thus shared in the settle- 
ment of Australian federation. On 8 Janw 
1902 he was appointed a colonel comman- 
dant of the corps of royal engineers. 

Clarke’s outlook was wide and his Yiews 
prescient. Untiring in energy and perti- 
nacious in purpose, he showea distinction 
m all his Yaried employments. He 
died at his residence, 31 PorUand Place, on 
29 March 1902. On 17 Sept. 18B7 he was 
married at St. George’s, HanoYer Square, 
to Mary Margaret, elder daughter of Charles 
William MacKillop, formerly of the Indian 
civil service. Laay Clarke died on 8 Noy. 
1895, and was buried in the Locksbrook 
cemetery at Bath. OYer her graYe Sir 
Andrew erected a monument designed by 
O^ow Ford, R.A. [q. y. SuppL II], one 
of the sculptor’s last oommismons. Sir 
Antow’s remaina were laid beside those 
of tos wife. I^ only child, Elinor Maiy 
oe^inton, married Captain M. F. Sueter, 


portrait by Lowea Diddnson wa 
xliibited at the Royal Academy in 1891. I 
^e-uzc bust in bronze by E. Onalow Ford 
presented by his brother officer 
ongineeiB* mess at Chatham 
arfioi colossal size, by the Bam< 

wtwt, was after exhibition at the Melboum 
^xtobition placed in the Singapore Chambe 
as a memorial of ClaAe' 
® of the Straits Settlements. 

LWftr Office and Ooloniia Office Reooide 


R.E. Records; the present writer’s life 
of Lieut.-general Sir Andrew Clarke, 1905.] 

R. H. V. 

CLARKE, Sm CASPAR FUKDON 
(1846-1911), architect, archmologurt, apd 
museum director, bom at luohmond, 
CO. Bablin, on 21 Deo. 1846, was second 
son of Edward Marmaduke daxke, of 
an old Somerset family, who married 
Mary Agnes, daughter of James Close 
of Aim^. C^par was educated at 
Gaultier’s School, Sj^enham, and at a 
priYate school in Boulogne. In 1862 
he entered the National Art Traii^g 
Sohoola at South Kensington, and was 
trained for the profession of an arohiteot. 
LeaYing the schools in 1865, he entonsd 
H.M. office of works, where he dytinguished 
himself in work connected with the Houses 
of Parliament. Two years later he was 
transferred to the works department of 
the South Kensington Museums In 1869 
he was sent by the museum to superintend 
the reproduction of mosaics in Venice, 
Florence, and Rome, and in 1872 he went 
to Alexandria to supervise the decoratiYo 
work at St. Mark’s Church. In 1874 he 
was appointed H.M. superintendent of 
works for the consular buildings in 
Teheran, where he spent the following two 
years, completing during this time the 
Roman catholic church of St. ^Mary’s. 

Having returned to London in 1876, he 
was sent on a purchasing tour through 
Turkey, Syria, and Greece, where he 
acquired many Yaluable objects for the 
South Kensington Museum. A similar 
mission took him in 1879 to Spain, Italy, and 
Germany, after having acM in the pre- 
ceding year as architect of the Indian 
section and oommercial a^nt to the 
Indian goYemment at the Paris Exhibition. 
In 1880 he arranged the Indian coUectiona 
at South Kensington, and after spending 
two years as special oommi^oner in 
India, became keeper of the India Museum 
at South Kensin^n in 1883. In that 
capacity he displayed splendid gifts u an 
organiser, and was consequently appointed 
keeper of riie art ooUectiona at ^uth 
Kensington Museum in 1892, assistant 
director in 1893, and director in 1896. 
He also filled the posts of royjJ oom- 
missioner at the Paris Exhibition in 1900, 
and at St. Louis in 1904. In 1906 he 
resigned his directorship of the^ South 
Kensington Museum (renamed in 1899 
Victoria and Albert Museum) hnd accepted 
the post of director of the MetropoU^ 
Museum, New York, from which he xetiied 
on a year’s IAys of absence on account of 
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i|l*bMillili la 1909, vhan he retomed to Eliiftbeth WanL Be inherited botenkal 
Bni^aod. Be xea^ged his dixeotoiship in testes tram his fethev’s mother, Elizebeth 
1910, but ]«main6d£hm)peanooireBpandeat Baxon, wluise brother Gheries founded 
4si the museuin/ He died in Lo^n on the .A^oohazal Society of Saffron WaMen 
89 Mar. 1911, and was buried at Kenaal and was an enthiujastio gardener {Journal 
Vnteosi. ofSokmif, 1890, p. 84). 

OLacke's strenuous offioial duties did not Clarke rias at a prraaratory sohool at 
prevent him from notable work in other Salisbury (1840-6), and at Kinifs College 
dkeotions. Hq organised and conducted school, London (1840-52). He entered 
^evening art classes for artisans in' Soho, Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1852. At 
Lamb^, and Qeikenwell in 1870 ; and the university he became the close friend 
among the buildings which he designed of Henry Fawcett, of Leslie (afterwards 
and built were Ootherstone Churoh,l>urham, Sir Leslie) Stephen (F. W. MAiiLAin), 
(1876) ; Alexandra House, Kensington (for Life and LeUera of Leslie Stejikm, p. 73), 
students at the Royal College of Music) and of John (aftenrards Sir John) Rigby 
(18^) : the National School of Cookery [q. v. SuppL II]. All held what were 
(1887) ; Lord Brassey’s Indian Museum, then considered advanced politioal and 
Park Lane (1887); and the Indian Palace, social views. In 1856, when Cl&rke was 
Paris Exhibition (1889). He visited America bracketed third, Rigby came out sec^ 
to study the housing of female students at wrangler, and Fawcett seventh. Amr 
Bolton in 1884 ; edited a work on Oriental graduating B.A. in 1856, Clarke was eleotqd 
carpets for the Austrian government in fellow of Queens* Coll^, and from 1856 
1892 ; Aid besides lecturing, contributed to 1865 was lecturer in mathematics there, 
numerous papers on architecture, Eastern He was called to the bar at Linooln*s Inn in 
arts and crafts, and arms and armour 1858 and proceeded M.A. in 1859. Garke, 
to the * Society of Arts Journal,* the who was through life a tireless walker, 
* Journal of Indian Art,* the * Journal of spent most of hu Easter vacations in the 
the Royal Institute of British Architects,* Lake district, and on his last visit in 1865 
and other publications. He was made he and Leslie Stephen climbed together 
chevalier 5f the Legion of Honour in 1878, the Pillar Rook, Wastdale. In Switz^land, 
in which year he riso received silver and too, he combined Alpine climbing with 
bronze medals at the Paris Exhibition, plant-collecting. Meanwhile he actively 
which were followed by a gold medal in helped Fawcett in his candidature for 
^ 1889. He was elected F.S.A. on 4 May parliament at Cambrictee in 1863 and at 
1893. Ho was created C.l.E. in 1883, and Brighton in 1864, and aided him in hn 
knighted in 1902. He was also given the studies in politioal economy, 
commander’s cross of the Order of the In 1865 Clarke entered the uaoovenanted 
Ckown of Germany. civil service of BeiunL He joined the staff 

Garke married on 20 Nov. 1866 Frances of the Presidency College at Calcutta, and 
Susannah, daughter of Gharleu Collins. Of was subsequently inspestor of schools m 
their eight cMdren — three sons and five eastern Bengal, with his headquarters at 
daughters — the eldest son, 0. Stanley Dacca. He had already ^ collected with 
Garae, became assistant-keeper of the care the plants of his native place; and 
Indian sedtion of the Victoria and Albert ho publisoed at Calcutta in 
Museum, which owes its present form to thre^enny pamphlet, *A List of^ tno 
his father’s organising genius. Flowering Plants ... of Andovei (ot. 

A portrait of GaStke by George Bur- Journal of Botany f 1 ^ 7 , pp. 61-9). 
roughes Torry was presented by the 9 ontinued to collect in India with Sparta 
trustees of the Metropolitan Museum, zeaL Within two and a half ^ 

New York, to the Victoria and Albert Eastern Bengal he got together 7000 s^- 
Museum, London. Another portrait was mens, whfch were lost in the wreck of a poa* 
painted.in New York by Wilhelm Funk. in 18W. His ezisl^ ooUeotionsdate ^ 
[The Critic and Literary World, Sept. 1005 ; May 1868. ffis knowledge of 
Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, with a Note on country soon equalled tliat*of Hamiitoj^ 
the Arts and Gafts of America, by John Lane, Wallion, or Ho<mr, was second only 
1905 ; private information.] P. G. K. to that of William Giiffitfa [Q* ▼J* 
CLARKE, CHARLES BARON (1832- speoimens he attached m Add no^ 
1906), botanist, bom at Andover, Hamp- made on the spot He generally 
shire, on 17 June 1832, was eldest son of trees, and conoorivatodr his 
Tinner Poulter Clarke, J,P., by his wife ^eral yean together iqpon stagl® 
Elizabeth, daughter of James^Paiker and orders. 
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Ftom 1868 to 1871 duke acted ae 

superintendent of the Caloatta botaoioal 
garaens and b£ oinohona oultiyation in 
Bengal. Betomihg to hie work aa an 
issDector in 1871, Clarice etndied in 1872 


year he vieited Chittagong. 

to Calcutta in 1874, he published there hia 
second work, ' Commeunaoefla et Gyrtan- 
dracees Bengalenses,’ and reprinted Roz* 
burgh’s ' Flora Indica ' of 1832 at hia own 
expense. In 1876 he issued a monograph 
on the Gompositfls, to which and to toe 
Centianaceee his interest was now diieoted. 
In 1875 he was transferred to Darjeeling, 
and explored the Nipal frontier and Britiw 
Bhutan. Next year, during a three months' 
[uriough, he virited Kashmir, ascending 
17,000 feet in the Karakoram range. 

In 1877 Clarke came home on two years’ 
furlough, and planted hia herbarium, 
homo 25,000 specimens, representing 6000 
H])coio<:. to the Kew herbarium. Settling 
down to voluntary botanical work for Sir 
Joseph Hooker's * Flora of British India,’ 
he was placed on speoial duty at Kew 
on the expiration of his leave in 1879, 
and described, between 1879 and 1883, more 
than fifty natural orders for the second, 
third, fftid fourth volumes of Hooker's work. 
Eeliiming to India in 1883, Clarke was 
temporarily appointed director of public 
instiuction in Bengal in 1884, and went in 
1885 as inspector to Shillong in Assam, 
when he studied the flora of the Khasia, 
Naga and Manipur hills. 

Kctiring from mdia in 1887, Clarke settled 
at Kew with his brother, Poulter Clarke, 
to work mainly at Cyperaoese, on which 
lus authority was soon recognised. In 
the Ijxmean Society's 'Transactions’ he 
described the Cyperaoen of the Malay 
peninsula in 1803-4, those of Mt. Kinabalu 
w 1894, those of Matto Grosso in 1896, 
ot Madagascar in 1883, those of India in 
1884 and 1898, and those of Cluna in 190^-4. 
to Engler’s ‘ Jahrbiioher ’ he described 
those of Chile; nnd after his death his 

^riptions of those of the Philippines 
ap][>eared in the ‘Philippine Journal of 
hi tbbse of the African species 

Sc J 4 , BWletin of the French Botanical 

’ 1 ^ j^tee piepiured 

hia ^ wipervirion were published, and 
monogEaph of the entire 

beo^' » fdlow of tho Limwm 
SocLl^ • ^ ^ Qeologioal 

couL:? ^ eerved on the 

of the former, being a vice-president 


from 1881 and president from 18(H(*to 
1896. He was elected F.B.S. to 1682, and 
served on the oounoil from ISfe to 1890. 
He Joiiied the Geologists* Aasodstion in 
1897» end constantly engagril to its 
excursions. In his later years he took to 
bicycling, riding lonn d&tances by d^ 
only, without lamp, Drake, or beU. He 
died at Kew, unmarried, of internal inflam- 
mation, mainly brought on by excessive 
bicycling, on 25 Aug. 1906, and was buried 
at Andover. 

To Clarke, Sir Joseph Hooker dedicated 
in^ 1880 the Rubiaoeous genus Clarkrila. 
His exceptionalljr versatiie^ interests 
found ezmession in ‘Speculations from 
Political Bconomy’ (1886); in a 'Clase* 
book of Geography* (1889); in an ethno- 
logical paper, * On the Stone Monuments 
of the ithasi Hills,’ in the * Journal of the 
Anthropologioal Institute’ for 1874; to 
a musioo -mathematical note on ‘Equal 
temperament of the scale’ in ‘Nature’ 
Q883) ; and in an unpublished history of 
Englimd down to the rc^ of James I. His 
botonical works, besides those cited and 
many scattered papers in scientific journals, 
included monographs on the (lommeli- 
^aceea (1881) and on the C^Ttandraoesa 
(1883) for the continuation of De Candolle’s 
‘ ProdromuB,’ and an account of the ferns 
of British India in the Linnean Society’s 
‘Transactions’ (1879). Ho described the 
Aoanthacese. Gesneraceee, and Commeli- 
nacesB for Sir William Thiselion-Dyer’s 
* Flora CapensiB,’ and for Professor Daniel 
Oliver’s ‘ Flora of Tropical Africa ’ ; and 
several orders for Schmidt’s ‘ Flora of Koh 
Chang’ andfor Sir George King’s ‘Malayan' 

[Journal of Botany, 1906, pp. 370-377, by 
Colonel Prain and the Rov. W. H. Bliss (with 
an excellent portrait from a photograph); 
Kew Bulletin, 1006, pp. 271-281, with full 
bibliography ; Nature, 1906, Izxiv. 496 ; 
Proceedings of the Linnean Society, 1906-7* 
pp. 38-42 ; Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
Ixxix. series B, pp. xl&-lvi.l G. S. B. 

CLAlRKE, henry BUTLER (1863- 
1904), historian of Spain, bom on 9 Nov. 
1863 at Marchington, Staffordshire, of 
which parish his father was incunri> 6 nt, 
was elder son of Henry Clarke by hu wife 
Helen; daughter of John Leech of Etwali, 
near Derby. In 1867 his father became 
teotor of Rotoby. Henry was ^umted 
successively at a small school at Whoritoni» 
near Rokeby, at a preparatory sohool at 
Riotonond, VorkshirS, ^ finaUy (1879- 
83), owing to delioate health, at Jean-de-LuXi 
where he read with the Basque scholar 
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Wentworth Webster [q. ▼. SuppL 11], and which has established itself as by far the 
where fais lather was British chaplain in best work on the subjecK 
1882-3, Spanish history and literature He also published two Interesting papeis 
thus came to attract h™, and during early on Andorra in the (London) * Guardian,’ 
yisits to Spain he became intimate with July 1902, a copter on the Catholic Kings 
* many social and politioal leaders, including in tne * CSambrid^ Modem History ’ (yoI. i. 
GtnoTas de Omtallo^ In 1883 he went 1902) ; and his Lecture on the Spanish 
for a time to Germany with a pupil Im- Bo^e-Story in ' Tayloiian Lectures, 
proved health enabled him to matriculate Oxford ’ (1900). A careful edition of the 
at Wadham College, Oxford, in October * Spanish Gypsy,’ by the Elizabethan 
1885, and although with little or no previous dramatist, Thomas Middleton, is still un- 
knowledge of Greek, he obtained a good published. 

second class in honour moderations in The greater part of Clarke’s fine library 
1887. In 1888 he won the Taylorian was presented by his family to*8t. John^s 
scholarship for Spanish. An attack of College and a catalogue of it was printed 
neurasthenia oblig^ him to content himself A portrait in water-colour by his friend 
with a pass degree next year. From 1890 Mrs. Lilbum and Henri de Meurville is in 
to 1892 he was Taylorian teacher of the possession of the writer of this notice. 
Spanish at Oxford, and in 1894 was elected. Strikingly handsome, Clarke had remark- 
after examination in the subjects of the able personal charm. His stimulating talk 
liters humaniores school, to a Fereday was both humorous and profound, 
fellowship (open to natives of Stafford- [Memoir prefixed to hu Modem Spain, 
shire) fit St. John’s College. Thenceforth Cambridge 1906; ^vue Hispanique. 1904, 
tall his death he usually resided for a term PP* 575-6 ; pnvate information.] W. H. H. 
every year in collie. An annual tour, CLABKE, Sm MARSHAL JAMES 
chiefly on the Continent in company with (1841-1909), South African administrator, 
his father or Oxford friends, extended on bom at Shronell, co. Tipperary, on 18 Got 
one occasion to Syria and in 19(^1 to IMl, was eldest son of the Rev. Mark 
India. A keen fisherman and a fair shot, Clarke of Shronell. After being educated 
he was a collector of ancient brass work, at a private school in Dublin and later 
tiles and MSS., became keenly interested in at Trinity College, Dublm, he went to 
art, and painted veiy happily in water- Woolwich in 1860 and obtained a com* 
colours. But his main intemt for the last mission in the royal artillery on 22 b^sb. 
twenty years of his life was in Spain, her 1863, retiring in 1883 with the rank of lieut.- 
history and literature. In 1891 he built colonel. He spent the greater part of his 
for himself a house at St. Jean-de-Luz, career in South Africa, serving in a civil 
just across the Spanish border, and there more often than in a military capacity, 
the greater part of his time was spent In 1874 he became resident magistrate of 
reading and vmting on Spanish themes. Pieteimaritzbum in Natal. In 1876 he was 
After completing some smaller studies he A.D.C. to Sir Tneopl^us Shepstone [q.v’-j* 
resolved to concentrate himself for twenty then appointed special commissioner for 
yeap on the early history of Spanish civili- South Mrioa. In 1877 he was sent on a 
sation. He acquired a thorough know- mission to Sekukuni, who had been at war 
ledge of Arabic and collected a fine library vrith th e Boers on the northern frontier of 
for the purpose. But in 1904, when ready the Transvaal near the Lydenbuig gold- 
to set to work seriously, he suffered a fields, and he was in that year pobtical 
severe return of illness, and while he was officer and special commissioner at Lyden- 
reoruitine at Torquay his brain gave wiyr, burg. He served in the l^usvaal war of 
and he shot himself on 10 8epU 1904. He 188&-1, was twice mentioned in despatches, 
was buried in Torquay cemeteiy. He was and was present at Potphefs^om bs 
unmarried.' special oommissioner. He was Jn charge 

darke was author of: 1. 'A Spanish ox the Landdrost’s office there when iv 
Reader, ^ 1891. 2. * A Spanish Gramgxar, * was attacked and compelled to 

1892. 3. * History of Spanish literature,* by the insurgent Boers in December isw* 

1893, a valuable oiitioal work. 4. *The In 1881 he bMame resident 
Gid Campeador’ (* Heroes of the Nations’ Quthing in Basutola^ and in 
series), 1897, an historical study based on missioner of (hpe police at Kiog 
an intimate knowledge of the souroes. Town in the Cape Colony. In 
^abio, Latin and Spanish. 6. * Modem year he was sent to Egyj^ awl 
Spam, 1816-1898, ’ a history, published oolonel commanding the Turkish 
posthumously with a memoir m 1906, of Egyptian gendarmerie^ receiving »» 
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third olaw of the ofder of the Jdedjidie. four he wu ^rithoat eqiial, being beaten 
On 13 March 1884 Basutoland was taken only thirteen times in obcty-thiee engage^ 
over by the erom from the Cape govm- ments. ^ 

ment, and Garke, udio had now retired The son John began his aquatic career as 
fiom the anny, was appointed resident a coxswain at the age of ten, and in 1852 
commissioner. He held that post till started rowing and soiilling at regattas, 
1893, when he was made resident com- In 1864 he was apprentioed to a London 
misRioner and chief magistrate of Zululand. waterman and won a acoUing race at 
After Ztdtdand had been annexed to Natal, Richmond. In 1856 he gained a four-oar 
he was in 1898 appointed imperial resident victory at Wandsworth. In 1866 he twice 
commissioner of Rhodesia, under the defeats John Oarrol in matches on the 
southern Rhodesia order in council of that Clyde. 1867 was a year full of, successes 
venr, and^held that appointment until he at the regattas of Tlurham, Thames, 
retir^ in 1905. darke, who had lost his Lancaster and the Northern Bpwing dub. 
left arm through a shooting accident, In 1858 desper and his father (they began 
Bhowed great capacity in native admini- racing together two years before) b^t with 
htratioii. Basutoland, whi6h under the Riohm and Thomas dasper (his uncles) the 
Pipe government had been in a constant brothers Taylor for 1001. with th^ohampion* 
stato of ferment, made marked progress in ship of the T^nie. Next day (15 June) the 
pcaee. contentanent, and prosperity under success was repeated over the same crew at 
guidance. Constantly selected to fill Durham, where father and son also won the 
positions in South Africa, he was prize for pair-oars. In the winter the son beat 
conspuuoti \ among the men who won the George ]^noi8 on the Putney to Mortlake 
confidence and respect of the natives of ooorse for 401. In the Durham regatta of 
South Africa. He was created C.M.G. in 1859 he not only won the open boat sonUing 
1880 rtkI K.C.M.G. in 1886. He died at race but was in the crew which after 
TIu' Lodge, Enniakerry, co. Wicklow, on winning the Patrons’ plate also secured the 
1 Aj)n1 1909, and was buried at Moun^ champion prize at Thames regatta and the 
Jerotne, Dublin. Pomona cup at Manchester. 1860 wm 

married in 1880 Anne Stacy, daughter another year of successes ; as a sculler 
of Major-general Bannastre Lloyd, and Clasper won at Durham and at Tallw 
left two Rons and one daughter. Tam; with his father he won the pair* 

[Colonial Office List ; Blue Books ; Who’s oared races at the Manchester leeatta and 
Who ; The Times, 6 April 1909 ; South at the Newcastle and Gateshead regatta. 
Africa, 3 April 1909.) C. P. L. He beat Tom Pooock in sculling twice in 1861 

CLASPER, JOHN HAWKS (1836- on the Thames. Clasper’s performance 
1908), boat-builder and oarsman, bom at at Manchester regatta in the same year 
Nowoastle-on-Tyne on 13 Oot. 1836, was was remarkable as a feat of endurance. 
ridpRt son of Henry Clasper (1812-1870), He won the Pomona prize, and though 
oarsman and boat-builder of that place. beaten in the sculling handicap was only 
The father took to rowing about 1830, defeated by M. Scott, to whom he gave 
while working at the Goresfield coke ovens, eleven lengths’ start ; in the preliminary 
ne became a praotioal waterman, and heat he had beaten a rival whose handicap 
hifl mechanical itkill enabled hiin to wae six lengths. On 26 May 1861 he beat 
ue^o for the first time boats of a racing George Drewitt (for 2001.) on the Tyne. 

Duud, those of ordinary traflio having His triumphs of 1861 mark the climax of 
served for racing purposes. His his athletic life, but in six subsequent seasons 
chief ^ invention was the outrigger, which he was still a winner. His four in which his 
P^^^itted diminution of beam ua the boat father rowed at the age of fifty won the 
^thout. loss of leverage in the oar. Durham race in 1862 and the Thamw 
outrigger was ^rst applied to a legattk champion prize. As late as 1876 (^* 
our-oar in lg44, and was adopted for fortieth year) he stroked, and won a prize 
: university race of 1846. His in, a sorateh eight at the Oxford rwatta. 

“ boats, oombined with his Clasper had already established 
nnl wwmg and soulling, brouiffit him as an expert trainer of crews and puot 
^uatip sac o es B O B . In 18^^e was of scullers when he began in 1 W l^e 
^yundigpnted ohamidoa of thel^yn*. seriously to boot buatog at BSs friW^ 
“d 1870 he appe^ woito on the Tyne. He was ^ inventor 
flratwilase taoen Of thirty-one drift ndther of the sliding seat, which wao an 
^teen; and fourteen pair- American invention 1^ » *"5* 

out of twanty-five. As dmke m a oar on Iho Tyaa m 1871, nor cl the 
i«vn.— sw. n. B 
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less boat, whioh was due to Mat. Taylor* (of four oi^ldTen) of Peter Clayden (d. 1806), 
the professional of the Boval Chester Rowing ironmonger, and Eliza Greene (d. 1873), 
dub, in 1866. But bow inventions owed was bom at Wallingford on 20 Ootober 
improvements to dasper. Like one or 1827. He was educated at a private 
two other oarsman he early discovered the school in Wallingford, and early went into 
advantage to be derived from allowing business. Brought up among congrega- 
the body to riide on a fixed seat. Glasper tionalists, he was led by the writings of 
Bubsequenlly devoted much time to Dr. James Martineau [q. v. SuppL f] to 
perfecting the mechanical slide, and Unitarian views, and was admitted to 
experimented with brass slides, glass, the Unitarian ministry. For thirteen years 
and rollers. In regard to the keel-less — ^from 1855 to 1868 — ^he was an active 
boats, Glasper worked out and perfected Unitarian minister. He was in ohaige 
two radical changes of value : one was a successively of Unitarian churches at 
lessening of the depth or draught of the Boston (1866-9), at Rochdale (1869-60), 
boat, thereby reducing the water friction, ' and at Nottingham (1860-8). In 1865 
and the otW was the formation, after i Clayden appeal^ to Dr. James Martineau 
the analogy of a fish, of what may be ' to act as leader in a movement for the 
called the * shoulder.* In other words he | union oi all congregations that rested on 
placed the maximum width not in the a spiritual and not on a dogmatic basis ; 
centre of the length, but somewhat in and on 14 March 1866 the Free Church 
advance. He also invented the countervail 1 Union was formed, of which Clayden became 
to obiyate the steering difficulty caused 1 secretary (Li/e and Letters of James Martin- 
by side wind. > can, i. 418). Meanwhile he was also devoting 

John, whoso father had never built 1 himself to journalism. While at Boston ho 
eight-oared boats, greatly developed his ' edited for a time the * Boston Guardian * ; 
business during iJie period (1870-4) when while at Nottingham he wrote chiefly on 
Cambridge were enjoying a run of victones political and soci^ questions for the ' Kdin- 
over Oxford, and he built the ‘ eights * burgh Review,* the ‘ Fortnightly,’ and the 
which were successful in 1870, 1871, 1872, ‘Comhill Magazine.* He strongly advocated 
and 1873. Continuous orders from both the cause of the north during the Amori 
universities followed, and Clasper trans- can civil war. He had already beconu' 
ferred a branch of his building business acquainted with Miss Harriot Martineau 
to the river at Oxford, About 1880 the [q. v.], and she, in 1866, introduced him 
supremacy in sueocssful construction ot to Thomas Walker fq. v.], editor of the 
racing boats was divided between Swaddle ‘ Daily News,* who engag^ him at once 
& Winship (a Tyneside firm) and Clasper. as an occasional writer in his paper. A 
One of his best boats was that in which thirty years’ association with the ‘Ddily 
Oxford rowed in 1883. After training in a News ’ was thus inaugurated. In 1868, 
Swaddle & Winship craft the crew took when the ‘ Daily News ’ was r^uced to 
to a new ‘ Clasper,’ and won with the odds Id., Clayden resigned his ministry am 
at three to one on Cambridge. joined the regular staff in London as leader 

Clasper, whose integrity was recognised writer and assistant editor. In 1887 he 
among all classes of oarsmen, was long a became night editor, a post he retained 
well-lmown figure at aquatic meetings, and till 1896. 

in middle age was remarkable for his Clayd^ an ardent liberal of strong non- 
youthful appearance. His rowing weight conformist leanings, greatly increased the 
when stripped was only 8 stone 3 lbs. influence of the * Dail^ News ’ os 
and his height 6 feet 6^ inches. He died of liberal nonconformist opinion. He 
on 16 Sept. 1908 at his residence, especially active in support of Gladstone s 
Lower Riclmond Road, Putney. Clasper anti-TurJush views of the Eastern quesuo » 
married in 1871 Elizabeth, daughter of and in hostility to the pro-Turkish policy 
George Rough of Wandsworth Common, of Lord Beaoonsfield and his successors, 
and sister of Frederick Rough, boat-builder, Clayden thrice sought in vain to ew 

of Oxford. His boat-building business is parliament in the liberal interest, 

now carried on by his ly idow, assisted by ' t*illy contesting Nottingham in lefly* ^ ‘ 
his younger brother, Henry. wood in 1886, and North Islington m 1 • 

f [Field, 1908, cxii. 628, 662 ; Newcastle He was a member of the executive 00 - 

Daily Chronicle, 13 July 1870 ; notes supplied mittee of the National Liberal Fwi®® , 

by J. H. Clasper & Co.J P. W. and an alderman of St. Ptootas. 

CLAYDEN, PETER WILLIAM (1827-* joumalistio efficiency and honesty w 
1902), journalist and author, eMest son pose were well recognised by pfoiewi 
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ooUeagaeB. In 1803 he was elected preei* 
dent of the Institute of Journalists, aSad in 
1894 president of the International Gongrestf 
of the Press at Antwerp. In 1896, when 
freed from regular journalistio worir, he ad- 
vocated the cause of the Armeniaxis, whom 
Turkey was persecuting anew. As honorary 
secretary of the committee which was 
formed to press the question in parliament, 
(Jlayden organised meetiiw^ and in 1807 
published ‘ Armenia, the (Jase against Lord 
Salisbury.’ He died suddenly on 19 Feb. 
1902 at "i Upper Woburn PlcMse, and was 
buried in Highgate cemetery. 

He married (l)in 1853, Jane, daughter of 
(bark's Fowle, of Dorchester, Oxfordshire 
(d. 1870) ; (2) in 1887, Ellen, daughter of 
Henry Sharpe, of Hampstead (of. 1807). 
liis ^cond wile was grandniece of Samuel 
liugers Iq. v.], the poet, and a niece of 
Smuf'l Shaipe fq. v.], the Egyptologist; of 
ii. i.iibT, Clayden published a biography 
in 1883, vhile of Samuel Rogers he wrote 
two memoirs from family papers, 'The 
Early Life of Samuel Rogers ^ (1887) ; and 
' Rogers and his Contemporaries ’ (2 vols. 
1889). His eldest son by his first wife, 
Artliur William Clayden, became principal 
of University College, Exeter. 

In addition to separately published 
pamphlets and the works already mentioned, 
Clayden’s chief publications were ; 1. ' The 
Kehgious Value of the Doctrine of Con- 
tinuity,’ 1866. 2. ' Scientifio Men and Re- 
ligious Teachers,’ 1874. 3. ' England under 
Lord Beaconsfiold,’ 1880, 4. 'Kve Years 
of Liberal and Six Years of Conservative 
Uovemment,’ 1880. 

I The Times, 20 Fob. 1902; Daily News, 
20 1902 ; F. M. Thomas, Recollections of 

Sir John Robinson, 1904 ; Letters to WiUiam 
Allingham, 1911; Athenseum, 22 Feb. 1902; 
private information.] G. S. W. 


CLERKE, AGNES MARY (1842-1907), 
liiHtorian of astronomy, born at Skibbereen, 
Cork, on 10 Feb. 1842, was younger 
•^ughter of John William Clerke (1814- 
lo90), by his wife Catherine, daughter of 
Ricka^ Deasy of donakilty, 00 . Cork, 
ana siBter of Riokard Deasy [q. v.], an 
wish judge. Her elder sister, Ellen Mary, is 
noticed below. Her only brother, Aubrey 
T j Clerke, became a chancery barrister 
ijondon. The father, a classical scholar 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 
"manager until 1861 of a bank at 
owned land in the district, and 
^ astronomy as a recreation, 
nterested as a child by her fa^er in 
Agnea Clerke was highly edu- 
at home. In 1861 she and her 


family moved to Dublin, and in 1863 to 
Queenstown. The years 1867-77 were 
spent in ebiefly in Florence, whore 
Agnes studied in the ubraries and wrote an 
article, 'Copernicus in Italy,’ which was 
published in the 'Edinburgh Review’ in 
April 1877. Numerous artidles on both 
astronomioai and literary themes appeared 
in the 'Review’ between that date and 
her death. In 1877 the family settled in 
London, which was thenceforth Agnes 
Clerke’s home. A paper in the ' Edinburgh ’ 
on ' The Chemist^ of the iStais ’ in 1880 
was followed in 1885 by her first book, 

‘ A Popular History of Astronomy during 
the Nineteenth Century’ (4th edit. 1902). 
Nothing of the kind had appeared sinoe 
1852, when the ' History of Physical 
Astronomy* was published by Professor 
Robert Grant (1814- 1892) [q. v. Suppl. I]. 
In the interval the spectroscope had been 
applied to astronomy and the science of 
astronomical physics inaugurated. Miss 
Clerke’s work, which at onco took standard 
rank, was especially valuable for its wealth 
of references. In 1888 she had the oppor- 
tunity of practical astronomical work 
during a three months’ visit to Sir David 
and Lady GiU at the observatory at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1890 her second 
book, ' The System of the Stars ’ (2nd edit. 
1905), maintained her reputation. The 
third and last of her larger works, 'Pro- 
blems in Astrophysics,’ came out in 1903. 
Smaller volumes were ' The Herschels and 
Modem Astronomy,’ in * Century Science ’ 
series, edited by Sir Henry Roscoe (1895), 
‘ Astronomy,’ in ‘ Concise Knowledge ’ series 
(1898), and ' Modem Cosmogonies ’ (1905). 
Each annual volume of the ‘ Observatory 
Magazine ’ from 1886 until her death con- 
tained reviews by her of books or descrip- 
tions of new advances in astronomy. She 
contributed many astronomioai articles, 
including ' Laplace,’ to the ' Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ’ (9th edit.). In this Dictionary 
she wrote almost all the lives of astronomers 
from the first volume to the supplementary 
volumes in 1901. In 1892 the govemon 
of the Royal Institution awarded to Miss 
Agnes derke the Actonian prize of 100/., 
and in 1903 she was eleoteci an honorary 
member of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
a rare distinction among women, shared at 
the time with La^ Huggins ; it had been 
accorded previouifiy only to Mm. Somerville, 
Caroline Hersohel, and Ann Sheepshanks. 

Miaa (Jlerke’s devotion to astronomy 
never lessened her interest in general litera- 
ture, on which she wrote constantly in 
the 'Edinburgh.’ In 1892 she published 
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* FamiKag StodiAS in Homer/ ^hioh iirell 
iUnstrated her width 6t onltuie. An 
aooomplished mnsioian, the died of pneu- 
monia at her residence in South Kensington 
on 20 Jan* lOOT* 

The elder sister, Eixen IIaby Clebeb 
(1840-1906), bom at Skibbereen on 26 Sept. 
1840, was her sister's companion through 
life, and shared her taste for music, litera- 
ture, and science. In 1881 she published 
a collection of English verses, * The Flying 
Dutchman and other Poems.’ Residence 
in Italy (1867-77) gave her a complete 
command of the Italian language, which 
^ wrote and spoke with facility, and she 
devoted much time to verse translations of 
Italian poetry. Some specimens appear 
in Garnett’s * History of Italian literature ’ 
(1898) and in her own book, * Fable and 
r5ong in Italy ’ (1899). ‘ Flowers of Fire,’ 
a novel which graphically describes an 
emption^f Vesuvius, appeared in 1902. A 
regular contributor to periodicals, she wrote 
a we^y leader for twenty years for the 
'Tablet.* Like her sister she interested 
herself in astronomy. Small monographs 
on ‘ Jupiter ’ and on * Venus * from her pen 
appeared in 1892 and 1893 ; her short note 
on * Algol ’ in the ' Observatory Magazine ’ 
for June 1892 gives evidence of acquaint- 
ance with the Arabic language. Miss Ellen 
Qerke died after a short illness at her 
home in South Kensington on 2 March 1906. 

[An Approoiation of Agnes Mary and Ellen 
Clerke. by Lady Huggins, with Foreword 
by Aubrey St. John Clerke, 1^7 (printed for 
mivate circulaticn) ; Roy. Astr. Soo.*s Joum , 
Feb. 1907 ; Observatory Mag., Feb. 1907 ; 
The Times, 2lJan. 1907.] H. P. H. 

CLEWORTH, THOMAS EBENEZER 
(1854-1909), advocate of religious teaching 
in public elementary schools, eldest sur- 
vivor of the seven sons and five daughters 
of Enoch Cleworth of Tyldesley, near 
Manohester, and Mary Sykes of Heywood, 
was bom at Westminster on 2 April 1864, 
his father at that date being a London 
city missionary. Cleworth was educated 
at the West Ham Pelly Memorial School, 
and was for some years a teacher there. 
About 1871 he began mission work under 
the Evangelisation Society and attached 
himself to the American missioner, D. L. 
Moody, for whom he addressed meetings 
in Dublin and Cork. Iq,^ 1874 his healui 
broke down.' In 1879* he entered St. 
John’s^ College, Cambridge, whence he 
graduated as a passman in 1882. He was 
stroke of one of the college boats. 
Oid^ed dBMon and priest. (1881), he served 
in the Cambridge long vacations os curate 


of Kirk German, Isle of In 

1882 he joined the staff of the Ohuxch 
Pteochial Mission Society under Osnon 
Hay Aitken, in 1884 became on the 
nomination of the trustees vicar ci St. 
Thomas, Xottingham, and in 1888 rector 
of Middleton, Lancaidure, on the present- 
ation of his father-in-law, Mr. Alfred 
Butterworth. In 1899 Dr. James Moor- 
house, bishop of Manchester, created him 
rural dean of Middleton and Prestwioh, 
and in 1902 an honorary canon of 
Manohester. At Middleton he organised 
many missions and ‘instruction services’ 
held after the* Sunday evening service 
in Lent. His parochial schools, on which 
he spent much time as well as money, 
were of unusual efficiency. Cleworth ffid 
much for the renovation of the parish 
church, of which the chancel has since bis 
death been restored in his memory. 

Convinced that the efficiency of church 
life ultimately depended on the schools, 
Cleworth actively devoted himseli to 
educational controversy, especially resist- 
ing, during the discussion ot the education 
bill of 1902, every proposal to diminish 
the absolute control of the church over 
the religious teaching of ita schools [see 
Kekyon-Slanby, William Slaney, Suppl. 
II]. In November 1903 Cleworth formed 
the Church Schools Emergency Loague, 
for the maintenanoe of church schools as 
such and of religious education by church 
teachers and clergy in school ana church 
during school hours. Cleworth acted as 
secretary and treasurer of the league, 
which opposed with effect much of the 
board of education’s policy touching church 
schools, and attacked the passive at- 
titude of the National Society. Ulti- 
mately Clewortii’s policy, while maintaining 
the etatu$ quo of the church schools, 
claimed that church teaching should w 
given in council schools by a ohuron 
teacher on the staff, with parallel rig™ 
for nonconformists. He was a memto 
of the Middleton local education authonty> 
a member of the standing oommittw of 
the Natimial Society, and a leader of rne 
• no Buirender ’ party in 1906, when he 
was laigdy responsiUe for 
demonstrations in La nc as h ire 
against the liberal government s edu^W" 
biU of 1906, which the Houee of 
rejected. Speaking incessantly through ™ 
country, he oonumed the first 
leaflets of the Emergency 
wai^ bound in seven volom^ 
contributing largely to 
and London press, 
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and tiia ‘ Cbunb XiuDily Newqiaper.’ atandaid texti>ook on private bill prwiioo 
He publiahad a VDluine on the eduoation first embodied important alterations in the 
cnsis in 1906 jointly with the Bev. John prooedtire of the court of referees made by 
Wakefield, deworth died on 6 April 1009 act of parliament (30 A 31 Viet. c. 186) and" 
at Middleton Reotoi^. *ln days of by^ptandiDgordersof the House of Commons 
fluid convictions and wavering beliefs in 1867p and it contained the decisions as 
Canon deworth was pre-eminently ** Justus to the ItKua standi of petitioners during 
ac tenax propositi vir ” ’ (Da. Knox, bishop the sesaions 1867--9. diffoid continued to 
of Manchester, in Manchesteir Diocesan act as joint editor of the * Locus Standi 
Magazine, May 1009). In 1884 he married Reports^ to the end of the session of 1884. 
Edith, daughter of Alfred Butterworth, Glinord’s * Practice * brought him work at 
J.Pm of Oldham and Andover. He was the parliameutary bar. ISie historical 
survived by his wife, two sons and two aspect of the practice especially interested 
daughters. hiiu, and he published later * History 

[Eamily information ; Rev. A. Aspin, of Mvate Bill Legislation ’ (2 vols. 188£^ 
curate] 903-9; Emergency Leaflet (No. Ixxxv.); 1887), a compilation of permanent value. 
The Times, 7 Apnl 1909; Treasury (with He took silk in 1894, a^ was elected a 
portrait), March 1906.] J. E. G. db M. bencher of his inn on 18 May 1960. 

CLIFFORD, FREDERICK (1828- In early life Glifiotd co-operated with 
1904), journalist and legal writer, bom Edward Bulwer, the first Lord Lytton 
at (jlillingham, Kent, on 22 June 1828, [q. v.], Charles Dickens, and other men of 
waa tilth son of Jesse Clifford, of a north- letters and artists in forming the Guild 
country family, by his wife Mary Pearse. of Literature and Art, which was inoor- 
After private schooling, he engaged before porated by private act of parliament in 
he was twenty in provincial journalism. 1868. Clifford was a member of the council. 
In 1852 he settled in London and joined The guild failed of its purposes, and 
the parliamentary staff of *The limes,’ Oiffoiti and Sir John Richard Raksnaon 
of which his elder brother George was^^q. v. Suppl. 11], the last surviving members* 
already a member. This employment he of the council, wound up its affairs in 1897 
louu combined with muoh other work, by means of an Act (60 & 61 Viet. o. xciii.) 
He retained his connection with the pro- drafted by Clifford, and they distributed the 
vmces by acting as London correspondent funds and landed property (at Knebworth) 
ot the * Sheffield Daily Telegraph,^ a eon- between the Royal Literary Fund and the 
sorvativo journal, and in 1863 he became Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, 
joint proprietor of that newspaper with (Sir) Clifford was a student of agricultural ques- 
Wilham Christopher Long [q. v. Suppl. II]. tions and an active member of the Royal 
In 1866 ho went to Jamaica to report for Botanic Society. He died at his reeddenoe, 
Th(' Times’ the royal commission of 24 Collingham Qaidens, Earl’s Court, on 
J^quuy into the conduct of Governor Eyre. 30 Dec. 1904. A portrait by Miss Ethel 
He helped in 1868 to found the Piess Mortwell Xiongs to the family. His 
Aosociation, an institution fonned to supply library fomied a three days’ sale at 
newspaper propiietors of London and the Sotheby’s (5-7 May 1906). He was a 
provinces with home and foreign news, collector of fans and other works of art. 
nnd he acted as chairman of the committee diffoid married in 1863 CaroHue, thir(| 
of management during two periods of five daughter of Thomas Mason of Hull ; she 
finally retiring in 1880. In died in 1900. His second son, Philip Henry 
^*7, owing to the fa-iling health of the Clifford (1856-1895), graduated B.Au in 1878 
John ' Thaddeus Delane [q. v.], from Christ’s (Allege, Cambridge, and pro** 
J^lford was transfened by ‘ The Times * ceeded M.A. in 1881. His surviving family 
mm the reporters* galley of the House of of four sons and two daughters predated 
^mnions to Printing Bfouse Square, and in bis memory a silver-^t claret jw to 
assistant editor until his health the Middle Temple (Maater Woreiey'a JBook, 
okged him to resign in 1883. ed. by A. R. Ingpen, K.C., p. 324). 

Jneauwhile Clifford made a position In addition to the books above men* 
writer. He was admitted to tioned, Clifford was author of * The Steam- 
wil Temi^ on 8 Nov. 1866, and boat Powers of B^way Compaq ’ (I8W) t 

to the bar on 10 June 1869. In ‘ The Agrioultural Lookout of 1874, with 
Pa* k ^ lifelong friend, Mr. notes i^n Farming and F4im lAboor 

8* StepheoB, K.a, published in the Astern Counties ’ (1876), founded 
on of the Court of Referees upou letters in ‘The Times’; ami a mM 

^nvate Bills in Parliament.' This treatise on the Agrioultural Holdings Aot» 
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IsfSi tepcinted from the Royal Agrionltoral 
Sodety’s ‘Journal/ 1876. 

[The Times^ 31 Deo. 1904, 2 Jan. 1905; 
Sheffield Tele^ldi, 31 Deo. 1904 ; Men and 
Women of the Time, 15th edit. 1890 ; Foslier, 
Men at the Bax ; &it. Mus. Oat. ; private 
infomation.] 0. E. A. B. 

CLOSE, MAXWELL HENRY (1822- 
1903), geologist, bom in Merrion Square, 
Dubl^ on 23 Oot. 1822, was oldest oi 
eleven children of Henry Samuel Close, 
a partner in Balls’ Bank, Dublin, by his 
wife Jane, daughter of Holt Waring, 
dean of Dromore. Sir Barry Close [q. v.] 
was his grand-uncle. A brother. Major 
George Close, was distinguished in the 
Abyssinian war of 1868. 

After education at a school at Weymouth, 
where his mathematical tastes developed, 
he entered Trinity College, Dublin, and gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1846 and proceeded M. A. in 1867. 
He was^rdained in the Church of Ireland 
in 1848, and was rector of Shangtoii in 
Leicestershire from 1849 to 1857. Resigning 
his living owing to scruples as to the 
propriety of molding a benefice under lay 
ne acted as curate at WaltJiam- 
xi-the-Wolds until 1861. Shortly after- 
wards he returned to Dublin, and did 
occasional clerical work there. Science had 
already engaged his interest, and thence- 
forth he devoted himself to geology. He 
closely studied the features impressed 
upon Ireland by the glaciers and ice- 
sheets of the ice age, keenly observing 
phenomena during long traverses in the 
neld, and publisyng his results in the 
‘ Journal of the Geological Society of 
Dublin,’ in its successor the * Journal of 
the Royal Geolo^cal Society of Ireland,’ 
and in the ^ Geological Magazine.’ 1 n a paper 
modestly entitled ‘ Not^ on the General 
Glaciation oi Ireland’ (1867) he embodied 
powerful arguments for the former presence 
of an ice-cap over Ireland, and for the 
movement of ice outward towards the edges 
of the country from a region somewhere 
about Fermanagh. Another important con- 
tribution to glacial geology, written in 
collaboration with George Henry Kinahan 
[q. V. Suppl. II], was ‘The General Glacia- 
tion of lar-Connaught,’ separately issued 
in 1872. dose’s work proved beyond 
question that the main glacial features 
of Ireland must be ascribed to land-ice, 
though he resided the gladal jnravels 
with marine shells as formed by floating 
icebergs during a temporary submergence. 

dose was president of Royal Geo- 
logLcal Society of Ireland in 1878 and 1879 ; 
and was treasurer of the Royal Irish 


Academy from 1878 until his resignation in 
1903. He was for many years a member 
of the Council of the Royal Dublin Society. 
He possessed considerable arohasologioal as 
well as scientific knowledge, and quietly 
supported the study of the Irish lavage 
when few other scnolars had entered the 
field. Unobtrusively he did much to pro- 
mote in Ireland research and intelloclua] 
progress. 

He died unmarried, in rooms long occupied 
by him at 39 Lower Baggot Street, Dublin, 
on 12 Sept. 1903. Ho was buried in 
Dean’s Grange cemetery, oo. Dublin. 

dose published two works on physics 
and astronomy under assumed names: 
* Ausa dynamica : Force, Impulsion, and 
Energy * (by John O’Toole) in 1884 (2nd 
edit. 1886), and ‘ A Few Chapters in Astro- 
nomy ’ (by Claudius Kennedy) in 1894. 

[Abstract ot Minutes, Roy Irish Acad , 
16 March 1904 ; Irish Naturalist, 190.3, p. 301 
(with bibliography and a portrait from 
a photograph taken in 1867) ; Quarterl> 
Journ. Gool. Soc. London, Iz. 1904; Piu- 
ceedings, p. Ixxi : personal knowledge.! 

G. A. J. C. 

CLOWES, SiE WILLIAM LAIRD (1856- 
1905), naval writer, bom at Hampstead on 
1 Feb. 1866, was the oldest sou of William 
Clowes, sometime registrar in chancery 
and part editor of the 5th edition (1891) of 
Seton’s ‘Forms and Judgments.’ Edu- 
cated at Aldenham school and King's 
College, London, he entered as a student ol 
Lincoln’s Inn on 16 April 1877. Ho had 
already, in 1876, published ‘Meroo,’ an 
Eg 3 rptian love tale in verse, and on 11 
March 1879 he left Lincoln’s Inn for the 
profession of journalism. EmploytHl at first 
in the provinces, he returned to ^ndon in 
1882 and gained his first insight into naval 
affairs on the staff of the ‘ Anny and Navy 
Gazette.’ Concentrating his attention on 
naval questions, Clowes accompanied the 
home fleets during the mancnu'vres as 

special naval correspondent successively ot 

the ‘ Daily News ’ (1885), the ‘ Standam 
(1887-90), and ‘ The Times ’ (1890-5). Hifl 
reputation for expert naval knowledge wa 
soon established. Articles by 
under the pseudonym ‘ Nauticus, on top 
like the mission of torpedo-boats in 
of war, the gunning of ' 

knd the use of the ram, ww J 
translated and influenced expert 

in all countries. His series of anonymo^ 

articles on ‘ The Needs of theNavy, ^ , 

‘Daily Graphic’ in 1898 ^ 

Navy 9 vii. 83), was 
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Naval inteiests did not monopolise his 
attention. In the auttbnn of 1890 he 
paid one of many visite to America, oom- 
iQissioned by ‘ The Times ’ to study racial 
(lifficultieB in the southern states. The 
results appeared first in a series of ten 
letters to *The Times’ (November and 
December 1890), and then in 1891 in 
* black America: A Study of the Ex- 
slave and his Master.’ In view oi the 
glowing birth-rate and exclusion from 
political power of the black, Clowes foretold 
n race ^ar incomparably terrible between 
hhek nnd white in America. 

Clo\«es gradually gave up journalism 
toi research in naval history. He had in I 
1801 aided in the foundation of the Navy 
Itecoiils Society, and between 1897 and 
1008 he compiled ‘The Royal Navy; its 
History Irom the Earliest Times’ (7 vols.) 
m (ollaboration with Sir Clements Mark- 
i .jij, Captain A. Mahan, W. U. 

Wilson, .ind others. The value of this 
woik was generally recognised. He was 
knighted in 1902, but owing to ill-health 
^v«lM oonipelled to live abroad. He was 
giubiited, in 1904, a civil list pension of 
1 )0/. He was awarded the gold medal of 
the Cmted States Naval Institute in 189? 

is ciJi associate of the Institute of Naval 
Ai i hilects, and in 1896 was elected an hono- 
laiy member of the Royal United Service 
institution, where he gave several lectures. 
In 1895 he was eleot^ a fellow of King’s j 
t*<'ll<*ge. He died at Eversleigh Cardens, 
•'•t Leonards-on-Soa, on 14 Aug. 1905. 

Clowes married in 1882 Ethel Mary 
1 ouiso, second daughter of Lewis F. 
Kdwards of Mitcham, by whom he had 
(Icofirey H. I^ud (5. 1883). A 
u\il list pc^nsion of lOOZ. was granted to his 
widow, 30 Nov. 1905. 


Vn . xcellent hnguist, Clowes contributed 
mfjaeutly in his later years to reviews in 
England, Franco and Germany. Besides 
Ins historical and technical books be wiote 
many talcs, mainly of the sea, and some 
>mse. He was part-author of ‘ Social 
iwIS* and founded in 

18J0, and for some years ^ited, the * Naval 
locket Book.’ Ho also edited Cassell’s 
iVlmiature Encyclopaedia’ (16mo, 1898), 
did much to promote the issue of 
of standard literature, 
iiesides tlie works cited, dowes’s long list 
publications includes: 1. ‘The Great 
iSio Averted,’ a tale, 

lum Naval Campaign of lo^,’ 

The Mercantile Marine in War 

1902, 4 . ‘Four Modem Naval 

^ampaagna/ 1902. 


Clunies-Ross 

[Who’s Who, 1905; The Times, 16 JH(u. 
1906 ; Standard, 16 Aug. 1906 ; Army ‘ 
and Navy Gazette, 18 Aug. 1906 ; Men and 
Women of the Time, 16th edit. 1809; the 
New International Enoyclopesdia, 1910.] 

S.,E. F. 

OLUNIEB-ROSS, GEORGE (184^1910), 
owner of Cocos and Keeliim Islands, bom on 
20 June 1842, in the Cocos mlands, ^ras eldest 
son in the family of six sons and three 
daughters of John George dunies-Ross 
bv his wife S’pia Dupong, a Malay lady 
of high rank. His grandfather, John 
dunies-Ross, bom in the Shetland Islands, 
of a family which had taken 'refuge there 
after ‘ being out in 1716,’ landed in 1826, 
after many adventures as captain of an 
East Indiaman during the Ei^lish ooou- ^ 
pation of Java, on Direction mland, one ^ 
of the Cocos or Coco'^-Keeling Islands; 
there he settled with his whole family. 

In 1823 an English adventurer, Alexander 
Haro, had settled on another of the islands 
with some runaway slaves. The islands, 
till then uninhabited, had been first 
aightod and named in 1609 by Captain 
William Keeling f q. v.]. Hare soon departed, 
and Clumcs-Ross alone obtained permanent 
rights by settlement. Although the Dutch 
government professed a vague and in- 
formal supremacy, Clumes-^ss regarded 
himself, and was apparcatly regarded by 
others, as not merely the owner of the soil 
but as also possessed of sovereign authority 
over the islands. These Cocos Islands — 
the name is now commonly applied to the 
whole group, but should, strictly speakmg, 
be reserved for the more southern islands, 
the name of Keehng being correspondingly 
reserved for the more northern — are a tmy 
group of very small coral islets, some 
twenty m number, ‘ extraoixlinary rings of 
laud which rise out of the ocean ’ (Darwin, 
Voyage of (he Beagle, iii. 539), strongdy^ 
isolaW in the Indian Ocean about 
700 miles S.W. from Sumatra and 1200 
from Singapore. dunios-Ross’s original in- 
tention was to form a depot on the islands 
whence the spices collected from the sur- 
rounding East Indies might be dispersed 
to the markets of the old world. This 
scheme failed; but the coconut palm, 
almost the only plant which really flourishes 
on the bare coral atolls of the tropics, 
yielded sufficient oil and other products to 
maintain the fortunes of the family. In 
1867, in the time of Jo^n Geotge, the first 
settler’s son, the islands were first declared 
a British possession, and subjected to 
Briti^ sovereignty — ^but without detri- 
ment to the Ross family’s ownership of 
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tbe land. The head of the family was 
until 1878 txeated by<* the British 
Govmment ar governor ae well as 
landowner. 

Geom, the grandson of the first settler, 
was, like the rest of his brothers, sent to 
Scotland for education. In 1862, when 
studying engineering at Glasgow, he was 
reoaUed to the Cocos Islands to help in 
re-establishing the then somewhat deca- 
dent fortunes of the family there. In 1872 
he succeeded to his ratheris interests 
in the Cocos Islands and married Inin, 
a Malayan who, like her mother-in-law, 
S’pia Dupong, was of high rank and 
refute temper. dunies-Itoss resembled 
his grandfather in strength of character, 
business capacity, and attractiveness of 
personality. By ^e introduction into the 
irianda of modem machinery and of 
scientific methods, by planting coconut 
palms where these had before been chiefly 
self-planted, and by devising new markets 
for the produce, he not merely restored 
the family fortunes but transformed the 
industry, on which these depended, from 
the moderate state of prosperity which the 
favourable natural conditions had hitherto 
allowed into a well-paying concern. 

Under George Clunies-Ross’s rule the 
autiiority impUed in the govomorship of 
the islands was definitely transferred, by 
letters patent, first (in 1878) to the 
governor of Ceylun and next (in 1886) to 
the governor ot the tStraits Settlements — 
still, of course, without detriment to the 
family’s ownership of the land. A 
further change took place in 1903, when 
the islands were actually annexed to the 
Straits Settlements and incorporated as 
part of tbe settlement of Singapore. But 
none of these administrative chao^ in 
fuiy way affected George dunies-noss’s 
interest as owner of the land. Meanwhile 
he steadily pursued his business and 
improved ms iAand estates. From time to 
time he was ^ England, attending to 
his affairs and to the education of his 
children. 

Hp died at Ventnor, in the Isle of Wight, 
on 7 July 1010, and was buried in £)n- 
ohurch churchyard. His property, which 
was considerable even outside that in the 
Cocos Islands, was devised to his wife and 
his family of four sons and five daughters ; 
but his eldest son, John Sydney, was re- 
cognised as, by primogeniture, * chief ’ of 
the island estate. 

[The Times, 8 July 1910; H. B. Guppy’s 
The CoooB-KMling Iriands, Scottish G^g. 
Soa, V. 1889; H. 0. Forbes, A Naturalises 


Wanderings in the SSastem Arohipelim« 1884 ; 
Law Reports, and publio reooidB.f 

B. iM T. 

OLUTTON, HENRY HUGH (1860- 
1009), suriMn, bom on 12 July ‘1850 at 
Saffron Walden, was third sw of Ralph 
Glutton, B.l>., vioar pt that parish. He was 
eduoated at Marlborough college from 1864 
to 1866, but left prematurely on account of 
ill-healtJi. He entered Clare College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1860, and graduated B.A. in 1873, 
prooeedingM.A. and M.R in 1879 and M.G. 
in 1897. He entered St. Thomas’s Hospital 
in 1872, and was appointed resident 
assistant surgeon in 1876, assistant sur- 
^n in 1878, and full surgeon in 1891. 
Whilst assistant surgeon he had charge 
of the department for diseases of the ear. 
He was surgeon to the Victoria Hospital 
for Children at Chelsea from 1887 to 1893. 

At the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England he was admitted a member in 
1875 and a fellow in 1876 ; he served on tbe 
council from 1902 until Iub death, and sat 
on the senate of the University of London 
as representative of the college. He was 
also consulting surgeon at Osborne, and 
in 1905 was president of the Ciinicai 
Society. 

Glutton died at his house, 2 Portland 
Place, after a long illness, on 9 Nov. 1909, 
and was buried in Brompton oometery. 
He married in 1896 Margaret Alice, thira 
I daughter of Canon Young, rector of Whit- 
nash, Warwickshire, and left one daughioi. 

Glutton was imbued with the modern 
spirit which bases surgery on pathology and 
not merely on anatomy. IHseaeM of the 
bones and joints more espedaUy interested 
him, and he was one of the earliMt surgeons 
to recognise the importance of the active 
treatment of middle-ear disease. His powers 
as a clinical teacher were of the highrat 
order. Not only had he a wide knowledge 
of surgical literature but his practical ana 
original mind lent to his teaching a rare 
vivacity. He disregarded tradition, 
it oouljjustify itself on its merits. health 

and bis active devotion to St. Thomas 
Hospital and medical school „ 

from writing much. But be 
important paper in the ‘ 

L 516), desorifoig an affection of the 
ocourring in ohilaren who are the subjeo 


He wrote on ‘Disease 
T»vee’ ‘ Sjntem of SniMjV’ , la 
«M colter of the St. Thonuw’B Hospw 


was co^editor of the St . ' 
Reports, }886. 
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her to live with her brother on a farm in 
the wilds of Donegal ; when recalled, after 
nine or ten months, she rave up attendance 
at church and at famuy prayers, retain- 
ing, however, the habit of solitary prayer. 
B^ks which hdped her were the * Life of 
Joaemh Blanco \Wte ’ [q. v.], * The Soul/ 
by brands William Newman [q. v.], with 
whom she corresponded, and worlm by 
Theodore Parker, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
who sent her his sermon on the immortal life. 
One New Year’s day she ventured to the 
Unitarian meeting-house in Eustace Street, 
Dublin, but got no refreshment from a 
learned discourse on the theological forco 
of the Greek article. As a distraction 
from ill-health (bronchitis) she resolved to 
write. Kant’s ‘ Motaphysio of Ethics,’ put 
in her way by a friend, Felicia Skene, 
suggested a theme; between 1852 and 
18^ she wrote her essay on * The Theory 
of Intuitive Morals ’ (4th edit. 1902), which 
she published anonymously lest it should 
cause her father annoyance. The essay 
was meant as one of a series to deal with 
personal duty and social duty. Her 
father’s death loft her with lOOZ. and an 
income of 200/. a year. She set out on 
foreign travel in Italy, Greece, and the East 
as far as Baalbec, taking a keen interest 
in all she saw, and impressed with Hhe 
enormous amount of pure human good- 
nature which is to be found almost every- 
where.’ In November 1868 began her 
association with Mary Carpenter [q. v.], 
whoso * Juvenile Delinquents ’ she had 
read, and with whom for a time she hved 
in Park Row, Bristol, co-operating in the 
work of the Red Lodge reformatory and the 
ragged schools. Finding the conditions too 
trying, for Mary Carpenter had no idea of 
creature comforts, she removed in 1859 to 
Durdham Down, and engaged in workhouse 
philanthropy and the care of sick and 
workless gkls, in conjunction with Miss 
EUiot, daughter of the dean of Bristol 
To this mission she devoted her first money 
earned by magazine work, 141 for sketches 
in * Macmillan’s Magazine.’ Her love of 
travel continued; by 1879 she had paid 
rix visits to Italy, spending several seasons 
in Romo and in Florence, and a winter at 
Pisa. Her ' ItaUos ' (1864), notes of Italian 
travel, was written at Nervi, Riviera di 
Levante. She acted as Italiaii correspondent 
for the ‘ Daily News.’ 

Mazzini failed to con^rt her to his 
scheme of an Italian republic. At Florence 
she met Theodore Parker a few days before 
his death there on 10 May 18W. Sub- 
sequently she edited his works, in fourteen 


volume (1863^71). -In 1862 she read before 
the Social Science Congress a paper advo- 
cating the admission of women to university 
degrees ; a proposal, as she sam reoeiv^ 
then with ‘ universal ridicule.’ Her orusado 
against vivisection, originating in her love 
of animal life, began in 1863, imd continued 
till her death. Philanthio^ inspired much 
of her journalistic work. From December 
1868 to March 1875 she was on the stai! 
of the ‘ Echo,’ under its first editor, Sir 
Arthur Arnold [q. v. Suppl. II], and made 
a speciality of investigating cases of misery 
and death by destitution. For a consider- 
able time she wrote for the ‘Standaid,’ 
till she thought it unsound on vivisection ; 
for some lime (till 1884) she edited the 
‘ Zoophilist ’ ; and she now contributed to 
most of the current periodicals. She in- 
terested herself in the j>romotion of tho 
Matrimomal Causes Act of 1878, whereby 
separation orders may bo obtained by 
wives whose husbands have been con- 
victed of aggravated assaults upon them ; 
the movement for conferring the parlia- 
mentary franchise on women bad her 
warm support. Her lectures on tho duties 
of women were twice delivered (1880-11 
to audiences of her own sex. In 1884 she 
removed from South Kensington, with licr 
friend Miss Lloyd, to Hengwrt, near Dol- 
gelly. An annuity of 100/. was pre‘'Cntt‘d 
to her by her anti-vivisectionist fnends 
m February 1886, In 1898 she left th(' 
National Anti-Vivisection Society, of which 
she was a founder in 1876 and had been 
joint secretary (till 1884), to form a mon 
thorough-going body, the British Union lor 
tho Abolition of Vivisection. She was left 
residuary legatee by the widow (</. 1 Oct. 
1901) of Rmord Vaughan Yates of Liver- 
pool [see under Yates, Joseph Brooks]. 
She died at Hengwrt on 6 April IWl 
and in dread of premature burial left 
special instructions tor precluding its poHsi 
bility in her case. The interment took 
place in Uanelltyd churchyard. 

In person hfiss Cobbe was of ample 
proportions, with an open and goniai 
countenance. Frankness and lucidity 
marked all her writing and gave her socia 
charm. She met ‘ nearly all the mo^ 
gifted Englishwomen * of her time, 
George Eliot and Harriet Martineau. Fanny 
Kemble [q. v. Suppl. IJ she regarded 
most remarkable woman she had ' 
Her advocacy of women’s rights was w 
of her association with Mary 
from whom also she derived her 
in progilbssive movements in - 

exponent of theism Keshttb Chunder 
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took a place in her estimate beside [life by herself (ed. B. Atkinson). 1004 
Theodore Parker. She attended the (with portrait); The Times. 7 and 11 April 
ministry of James Martineau [q. v. 1004 ; J. Chappell. Women of Wortii, 1908 ; 

Suppl. 1], Mid occasionally conduct^ ser- “-“d Women of the Time, 1899 ; 

vices in Unitarian chapels. Li detach^ Matthew Arnold (1843^83), 1908, 

Unitarians from the older supematuralism ^ 

her influence was considerable. It may COILLABD, FEANQOIS (1834-1904), 
be stifely said that she made no enemies protMtant missionaiy under the Paris 
and many friends, quite irrospcctiyo of Missionary Society in the Zambesi repon, 
agrocment with her special views, in the bom at Asni^res-lra-Bourgos, CSier, hVance, 
oourse of * a long, oombative and in many on 17 Jnly 1834, was youngest of the seven 
u'ays useful career ’ [Athenceumt 0 Apiu children of Francis Goillira, at one time 
1904 ). Among her publications (wMch a nrosperous yeoman, who had a oon- 
inchido numerous pamphlets on vivisection, siaerable dowry with his wife, Madeleine 
1875-U8), the following m^ be noted: Bautry. Both parents were of Huguenot 

1. * Friendless Girls, and How to Help descent. The boy was baptised in the 

them/ 1801, 16mo. 2. ‘ Female Education Temple at Asnidres on 5 Oct. 1834. Two 
iind . . . University Examinations,’ 3rd years later his mother was left a nearly 
1862. 3. * Essays on the Pursuits of destitute widow. 

Women,’ 1863 (reprinted from magazines). After attending the protestant school at 
i * Thanksgiving^,’ 1863 (embomed in Asni8res, and passing under revivalist in- 
6). 5. ' Religious Duty,’ 1864 ; now fluences, Coillard offered himself in 1854 
edit. 1894 6. * Broken Lights : on Inquiry to the Social e des MissionB £vang41iqueB 

into Die Present Conditions and Future do Paris, and was trained for missionary 
IMoHpocts of Religious Faith,’ 1864 ; 2nd work, partly at the University of Strass- 
idit 1865 (ono of the most influential burg (1855) and partly in Paris. In 1857, 
ot her religious writings). 7. ‘ The Cities having been or^ined at the Oratoiro, » 
ot the Past,’ 1864 (reprinted from ‘Fraser Fans, he was sent to Basutoland, which 
8 ‘Siiidies ... of Ethical and Social had been the society’s sphere since 1833. 
Subiects,* 1865. 9. ‘ Hours of Work and On his arrival at Cape Town on 6 Nov. 1857, 
1867. 10. ‘ The Confessians of a he found Basutoland disturbed by war, 

host Dog,’ 1867. 11. ‘ Dawning Lights, and it was not until 12 Feb. 1859 that he 

• . . Secular Results of the New reached LeribA There he worked for 
H(*fonnation,’ 1868; new edit 1894. 12. twenty years. His activities are graphic - 

‘(’nminals. Idiots, Women and Minors,’ ally described in his journal and in lottera 
M.inchester, 1869 (on the property laws), winch he wrote in large characters to his 
13. ‘The final Cause of Woman/ 1869, aged mother until her death in 1875. 
ICiuo 14. ‘Alone to the Alone: Prayers Early difficulties arose, partly from the 
|or Theists,* 1871 ; 4th edit. 1894. 16. witchcraft, animism, and polygamy of the 

‘ Auricular Confession in the Church of Basutos, and partly from the hostility of 
England,’ 1872; 4th edit. 1898. 16. the cliief Molapo, son of Moshesh, who 

‘ Darwinism in Morals and other Essays,’ had been baptised and had apostatised. 

1872 (reprinted from magazines). 17. At an interview at Witzie s Hoek in July 
Doomed to bo Saved/ 1874. 18. ‘The 1866 between Sir Theophilus Shepstone 
Hopes of the Human Race,’ 1874 ; 2nd fq. v.] and the Basuto chief Makotoko, 
wilt. 1894. 19. ‘False leasts and True/ Molapo’s cousin, who was threatened by 
1876 (in ‘ Country House Library ’). 20. the Boers, Coillard acted as interpreter and 
(JJ^’^choes/ 1876 (from the ‘Echo’). 21. peacemaker, r61es which he invariably filled. 
Why Women desire the Franchise,* 1877. In April 1866, by order of the Orange Free 
ff- The Duties of Women,’ 1881 ; pos- State government, the missionaries evacu- 
thmnouB edit, by Blanche Atkinson, 1905. ated Lerib4, and Coillard perforce spent 
^3. The Peak in Darien,’ 1882; 1894 (on some time in Natal. In 1868, when the 
hnmortality). 24. *A Faithless British protectorate was estaWished over 
3rd edit. 1894 (reprint from Basutoland, he visited Motito and Kuro- 
jne Contemporary*; reply to Sir Fitz- man in Bechuanaland at the request of the 
]amw Stephen). 26. ‘ The l^entific Spirit Pferis Evangelical Mission, and at Kurun^ 
1888. 26. ‘The Friend ofMwi; hod his first meeting with Robert Mofifet 
^ Friends, the Poete,’ 1889. 27- [q. v.]. In 1869 he return^ to 

Ji^lth and Holiness,’ 1891. 28, ‘ life,’ and the next six years showed how fruitful 
1894, 8 vob.i 1904 (edit by (Wltaid’e devo^ to Jhe Baratoe wm 
H lonohe Atkinson). becoming. On 27 July 1868 he had bap- 
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tiaed Mftkotoko; in 1870 name the oon- 
teraion and baptism oi Moshesh ; and in 
May 1871 the mraroh at Lerib6 was com- 
pietedL Ooillaxd’s twenty years’ work for 
Basutoland made him, involuntarily, a 
political power and a civilising and edu- 
cative influence. He translated into Sesuto 
some hymns and certain of La Fontaine’s 
fables. 

In April 1877 Coiliard, with his wife 
and niece £lise, undertook an expedition 
to the wild and majestic Banyai territory, 
north of the Limpopo riven By Decem- 
ber 1877 the party found themselves at 
Boluwayo as Lobengula’s prisoneis. They 
had paiHially evangelised the Banyai on 
the way, and Lobengula refused his sanction 
for further eflort. They turned southward 
to Shoshons in the terntory of the friendly 
Khama, \mo commended them to the 
Barotsi chief and set them on their way 
from Hmgwato across the Makarikari 
desert. By August 1878 they had reached 
Sesheke, the idiief town on the Lower 
Zambesi, and were cordially greeted by the 
subordinate Barotsi chiefs, finding every- 
« where the traces and the influence of David 
Livingstone [q. v.]; but they failed to 
obtain an interview with the Barotsi 
king, Lewanika. 

After a visit to Europe (1880-2) and 
a meeting at Lerib6 with General Gordon 
on 21 Sept 1882, they started again foi 
Barotsiland. In March 1886 Coiliard was 
received by Lewanika at Lealui, and from 
that time ^ 1891 was engaged in establish- 
ing strong mission stations at Sesheke, 
L^lui and Sefula, promoting industrial 
work, and urging Lewanika to develop 
cattle-rearing and agriculture. In 1890 and 
following years Coiliard engaged somewhat 
unwillingly in the negotiations between 
Lewanilm and the British South Africa 


Company, and in a letter to Cedi Rhodes 
[a V. Suppl. II] on 8 April 1890 agreed, 
while he could *not serve two masters,’ 
to be a medium of communication. In 
bringing about the sig&ture of the 
first treaty between Lewanika and the,| 
Company on -27 June 1890, he acted on I 
the belief that for the Barotsis * this I 


will prove the one plank of safety’ (cf. 
Coillabd’s On ihe Threshold of Ceniraf 
Africa, p. 388). But the missionary had 
great difiSculty in keeping the king from 
violating the treaty. (On CoiUard’s whole 
attitude towards Britiiw influence, see an 
appreciative letter by Mr. P. Lyttblton 
Gbll, in The Tmu, 6 July 1904.) 

Alter a serious illness in 1896, CoDlard 
spent 1896-8 in Europe; but by 21 Feb. 


1899 he was again at Lerib4 on his 
way back to the Zambesi. The Barotsi 
country, now styled North-west Rhodesia, 
was l>mng peaceably administered. But 
great moi^dity eosned among the mission- 
ary leoruits of 1897 and onwards, eight 
out of twenty-four d^g and eleven 
returning home. Coillard’s last years were 
clouded by an outbreak in 1903 of Ethio- 
pianism under Willie Mokalapa, who drew 
away for a time many Barotsi converts. 
He was still engaged in preaching at the 
Upper Zambesi stations, when hiemataric 
fever carried him off, at Lealui, on 27 May 
1904; he was buried under *the groat tree’ 
at Sefula, near his wife, who had died on 
28 Oct. 1891. 

On 26 Feb. 1861 Coiliard married in Union 
Church, Cape Town, Christina, daughter 
of Lachlan Maddutosh, a Scottish baptist 
minister, who was a friend and co-wor^r 
of James Alexander Haldane [q. v.] and of 
Robert Haldane [q. v.]. Cbillard's wife 
accompanied him in all his African travel. 

CoiUard’s right to recognition rests not 
so mich on the number of his converts 
as on his steady exercise of a civilisiDg 
influence over l^sutos, Matabeles, and 
Barotsis many years before their territory 
came within the British sphere, and on 
the consistency with which ‘this single- 
hearted and indomitable Frenchman ’ 
created an atmosphere of trust in British 
administration. A short, keen-eyed, wliite- 
bcarded man, he was a notable figure in 
modern South Afrioan history. His reli- 
gious position was that of English evangelical 
nonconformity. In 1889 Coiliard published 
* 8ur lo Haut Zamb4ze ’ (2nd edit. 1898), 
which appeared in an English trans- 
lation by his nieoe, Catherine Winkwortn 
Mackintosh, entitled ‘ On the Threshold of 


itral Africa’ (1897). 

C. W. Mackintosh, CoiUard of the Zambesi, 
7 ; fi. Favre, Francois Coiliard ; enfanre 
eunesse, 1908. See also F. Coiliard 8 pw- 
5 to H. Dioterlen’s Adolphe 
eionnaire, 1898 ; and the Journ^ des J»iS' 
IB Evang^liques during his P®tiod.] 

E. R* *• 

)OKAYNB, OEOEGB 

26-1911), gmealogiat, bom m Bxob^ 

lare, London, on 29 Ajpril 1826 , was fqurw 

i and youngest child (in a family of eigw 

bVaiiam Adana, LL.D., of 

rooate in I^tors’ Commons, by ws wu 

I Hon. Mary Anne Id. 1873), 

Hen. His mother bekmg^ iTftll 
3wn familv of Ookavns Rushton * 
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Northamptcnjfdii^ On 15 Aug. 1873 he father beooming eari of Leioeeter at the 
Qgsuxned the name and acma 3 Gokayne aooeasion of Queen Yiotoria in 1837. He 
by royal warrant in aoooidanoe with his was a minor when his father died on 
mother’s testamenia^ directions. After 30 June 1842. 

private education owing to delicate health, Taking no prominent part in potitjes, 
he went to Oxford, matrioulatinff from sport or in pubUo affairs, he was an ardent 
Exeter Oollm on 6 June 1844. He agriculturist and a skilful forester; and 
graduated B.X in 1848 and proceeded M.A. devoted himaelf to the management and 
in 1852. He was admitted a student of Lin- improvement of his vast estate. A table 
coin’s Inn on 16 Jan. 1850, and was called to appended to Mr. R. H. Row’s report on 
the bar on 30 A]^ 1853. Entering the the affiioultuie of Norfolk, mode to the 
Royal College of Heralds six years later, second Royal Commission of Agriculture 
ho held' successively the offices of rouge of 1893, givei some instructive details 
dragon pursuivant-of-arms (1869-70) and as to the expenditure of money by the earl 
Lancastor herald (1870-82). In his heraldic and his father in keeping up and impsoving 
capacity ho was attached to the g^tor mis- the Holkham agricultural estate of 39,612 
sions to Portugal in 1865, to Russia in 1867, acres. The ffrst earl spent in buildings and 
ti) Italy in 1^, to Spain in 1881, and to repairs 536,9921., the second "'oarl spent 
Saxony in 1882. Appointed Norroy king- 575,0481. up to 1894 — in buildings, drainage 
uf arms in the latter year, Cokayne succeeds and cottages, 377,7711., and in the pur- 
lin tho post of darenoeux king-of-arms in chase of l^d for the improvement of the 
IS'U He was an active member of the estate, 197,2771. — or a total by both 
bocicty of Antiquaries, being elected fellow owners of 1,112,0401. The gross rents of 
on 22 Feb. 1866. He died at his residence, the farms, which in 1878 were 52,6821., 
Eveter House, Roehampton, on 6 Aug. 1911, were only 28,7011. in 1894, or a shiiidEage 
and was buried at Putney Vale. On 2 Deo. of 23,9811. (45*5 per cent.). In the year 
1S50 lie married Mary Dorothea, second ending Michaelmas 1894 the disbursements 
daughter of George Henry Gibbs of Aldei^ on the estate were 12,3111., despite the 
haul Park, Hertfordshire, and sister m earl’s personal supervisidn over all the 
Honry Huoks Gibbs (afterwards Lord details (App. 0. 2 and C. 3 of Parly, 
Aldenham) [q. v. Suppl. II]. He had issue Paper 0. 7^5 of session 1895). 
eight children, of whom two sons and The earl was appointed on 1 Aug. 1840 
two daughters survived him. A portnut lord-lieutenant of the county of Norfolk| 
by Kay Robertson is at Exeter House, and held this appointment for sixty years, 
Roohampton. retiring in 1906, when he was suoce^ed b^ 

Industrious and scholarly, Gokayne pub- his eldest son. In I860 he was made a 
limbed * G. E. O.’s Complete Peerage ’ (8 vols. member of the council of the Prince of 
1887-98 ; new edit. 1910), and ”G. E, C.’s Wfides, and in 1870 keeper of the privy seal 
fbniplele Baronetage ’ (5 vols., Exeter, of the duchy of CTomwall, retiring in 1901 
1900-6). These works won him general on the accession of Ki^ Edward VII. 
recognition as a genealogist of the first On 30 June 1873 he was made K.G. on 
authority. To this Dictionary he eon- the recommendation of Gladstone. He 
tributed a memoir of Sir Aston Gokayne was in politics a whig of the old school, 
(1808-1684). and became at the end of his days the 

Hbe Times, 8 Aug. 1911 ; Foster, Men at ‘ father ’ of the House of Lords, 
the Bar ; G. E. c.*s Complete Peerage, 1889, il He maintained bis health till 1906. 

Gokayne Memoranda, He died at Holkham of heart failure on 
1873 ; private information.] G. S. W. 24 Jan. 1909, and was buried there. 

COKE, THOMAS WILLIAM, second Leicester married twice : (1) on 20 April 
eakl of Lbiobstbb (1822-1909), agri- 1843. before he was of age, at Cardington, 
cuJturist, bom at Holkhiim, the family seat Bedfordshire, Juliana {d, 1865), ^ eldest 
rn ^ pec. 1822, wai^ eldest son daughter of Samuel Charles Whitbread, 

of rhomaaWillWCoke.* Coke of Norfolk,’ of SouthiU, Be(Jfordsbire. by whom he 
J^rwards first earl of Leicester [q. v.], had four sons and seven daughters; (2) 
by his second wif^ Lady Anne i^dia, on 21 April 1870, at Latimer, Buc^ham- 
of V^Uiam Gharles Keppel, shire, Cmrmana Caroline, eldest dau^tes 
wu ^ ^ AlbemarK whom he mmid of William Gteoige Cavendiah, *oond Ii«d 
?*Jy-e*gbt yetiB old (Sipoisro, Oheeham, by whom he had six sons and 
j Educated at one daughter. ^ . 

“^^Wfenhester, Ooke received the A portrait of him by torge Rib^iA 
^tesy title of Viaeoant Ooke on his R.A,, was presented to Lady I^ioester by 
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bjs tenaatiy on 22 Sept. 1868, and hangs 
at Holkham. The eairl is represented as a 
^nng man on one of the bas-reliefs 
(*Gnmting a Lease’) of the monument 
erected in the park public subscription 
in 1845-60 as a memorial to his father. 

[The Times, 26, 29 Jan., 1 March 1909; 
Mm A. M. W. Stirling’s Coke of Norfolk and 
his Friends, 2 vols. 1^8.] £. C. 

COLEMAN, WILLIAM STEPHEN 
(1829--1904), book illustrator and painter, 
bom at Horsham in 1829, was one of 
the twdve children of a {^ysician prao- 
tising there. !EQs mother, whose maiden 
sumaihe was Dendy, belonged to an artistic 
family. Four of her children evinced 
a talent for drawing. The fifth daughter, 
Helen GordeUa Coleman (1847’-1884), ac- 
quired a high reputation as a fiower painter 
and assisted her brother William in ceramic 
decoration ; she married in 1875 Thomas 
William» Angell, postmaster of the south- 
western district of London ; two fiower- 
pieces by her belong to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum (cf. Art Jonrrudt 1884, 
p. 127 ; The Times, 12 March 1884 ; 
Aihencmim, 15 March 1884). 

Coleman was destined for a surgeon, but 
beyond giving very ocoa8ii>nal assistance to 
his father, ho saw no practice. He early 
developed a keen interest in natural history, 
and in 1859 he published * Our Wood- 
lands, Heaths, ana Hedges,* and in 1860 
* British Butterflies,’ both books rumiing 
through several editions. He drew his 
own illustrations, and at the same time 
coUaborati^d with Harrison Weir, Joseph 
Wolf, and other well-known artists in 
illustrating books from other pens, chiefly 
on natural history. In tlio preparation 
of the wood-Uocks ho was assisted by 
his sister Rebecca. The books which he 
illustrated included : * Common Objects of 
the Country ’ (1858), ’ Our Carden IMends ’ 
(1864), and 'Common Moths ’(1870), by 
the ]^v. J. G. Wood ; ' Playhours and 
Half-holidays ’ (1860), ' Sketches in Natural 
History’ (1861), and 'British Birds’ Eggs 
and Nests ’ (1861), by J. C. Atkinson ; 
'British Ferns’ (1861), by T. Moore; 'A 
Treasury of New Favourite Tales’ (1861), 
by Mary Howitt ; ‘ Philip and his Garden ’ 
(1861), by Charlotte Elisabeth [Tonna]; 

’ Hymns in Prose for Children ’ (1864), by 
Mrs. Barbauld ; ' The lUustratod London Al- 
manack ’ and ' Cassell’s Natural Histoiy ’ ; 
and he designed the headin|; of the * Field ’ 
newspaper. At the same tune he executed 
numerous water-oolour drawings, chiefly 
landscapes with figures, somewhat alter 
the manner of Birket Foster, and pretty 


semi-classical figure Babject8.^^He ^Iso exe- 
cuted some etdbings, occasionally worked 
in pastel, and painted in oil. He was 
a membw of the original committee of 
management of the Dudlev Galleiy, ebn- 
tribuung to the first exhibition in 1865. 
He continued to exhibit till 1879, and 
remained on the committee till 1881. 

In 1869 he began to experiment in 
pottery decoration ; Minton’s Art Pottery 
Studio in Kensington Gore was establii^ed 
under bis direction in 1871, and he executed 
figure designs for Minton’s ceramic ware. 
Ho died iSter a prolonged illness at 11 
Hamilton Gardens, St. John’s Wood, on 
22 March 1904. His widow survived him. 


At the Bethnal Green Museum is a 
water-colour drawing of a girl with basket 
of coral by him, and an oil ^nting, *A 
Naiad,’ is at the Glasgow Art Gallery. 
An exhibition of figure subjectfi, landscapes, 
and decorative panels by Coleman was 
held at the Modern Gallery, 61 New Bond 
Street, Oct. -Nov. 1904. His portrait was 
painted by F. C. King. 

[liogot. Old Water Colour Society, ii. 424 , 
Graves, l>ict. of Artists ; Brit. Mub. Cat. ; E. 0. 
Clayton, English Female Artists, ii. 47-457; 
Coleman’s autograph letter of 2 March 1880 
in copy of his Bntish Butterflies in Konsiiig- 
ton Public Library; Cat. Dudley GaUt*i\, 
Glasgow Art Gallery, and Victoria and Albert 
Museum (water-colours) ; Art Journal, 1004, 
pp. 170 and 393 ; The Times, 28 March 1004: 
Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper, 9 Oct. 1004; 
Queen, 22 Oel. 1004. ] B. S L 


COLERIDGE, MARY ELIZABETH 
(1861-1907), poet, novelist and essayist, 
bom at H^o Park Square, London, on 
23 Sept. 1861, was daughter of Arthur 
Duke Coleridge, clerk of the crown on 
the wiMUind circuit. Her grandfather , 
Francis George Coleridge (179£-1854), w 
son of James Coleric^e (1769-1836), elder 
brother of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the 
poet. Her mother was Mary Anne, •ddest 
daughter of James Jameson of Montrose, 
Donnybiook, Dublin. Mary Coleridjfe was 
educated at home and early showed signs 01 
literary gifts. As a child she wrote v^® 
of individual quality and stories of mystow 
romance. Her father’^ friend, 

Johnson Cory [q. v. Suppl. I]. 
her and iAiuenced her development 
At twenty she began to write j » 

the -Monthly Packet,’ ‘Meny 
and other periodic^. In 18^ 
her first novek -Tne Seven Sleepem 
Ephesus,’ a fantastic romance J 

R. L. Stevenson, but otherwise ^ 

scant success. Her first volume of po 
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< Fancy’s FoUasHng,’ which appored in for whiob he received the medal. Af^r« 
1896, was pabliidied at the inil%ation of pacing through tl^ Staff College with 
the poet Robert Bridps, by the Oxford honouie, he was transferred to the Indian 
UmveisityiPresB, In 1897 a selection from army in 1873, and attained the rank of 
these was issued with additions. But it captain on 1 July 1875. The efficient 
was the appearance in that year of manner in which he discharged the duties 
*The King with Two Faces’ (10th. edit, of secretary of the Indian ordnance cum- 
100s), an historical romance centering mission of 18^ led to** his mitering the 
round Gustavus III of Sweden, which esta- military department of the govenunent of 
blished her reputation. Its atmosphere of India as assistant-secretary in 1876. The 
adventure tinged with mysticism lent it next yeai‘ Qdllen acted as deputy assistant 
immediate success. quartermaster-general at the Delhi durbar 

In 1900 * Non Sequitur* appeared, a volume (L Jan. 1877) when Queen Victoria was 
of essays, literary and personal ; in 1901 proclaimed empress of India, end in 1878 
' Tlie Fiery Dawn,’ a story dealing with the he was nominated secretary of the Indian 
Duchesse de Beiri ; in 1^4 ' The Shadow armjr organisation commission. His ad- 
on the Wall,* and in 1906 * The Lady mimstrative talents were reoogoised in the 
on the Drawing-room Floor.’ Meanwhile later phases of the second Afghan war of 
ahe contributed reviews and articles 1880, when as assistant controller-general 
rcgriilarly to tlie ‘ Monthly Review,’ the he was mainly responsible for the smooth 
S'* dun,’ and, from 1902 onwards, ' and efficient worlang oi the supply and 
to ' Uio Times Literary Supplement,* as transport system. He was mentioned in 
well as ll.jee short stories to wo * ComhiU despatches and was awarded the medal. 
Maga/inc.’ Shealso wrote a oritioal preface CoUen’s routine work in the military 
to Canon Dixon’s ‘ Lost Poems * (1906). department was intemiptod by a short 
Her literary work did not absorb her. She spell of active service. Promoted major on 
ih' oied much time to teaching working- 1 July 1883, he joined the Eastern Soudan 
A\oinen in her own home and gave lessona expedition of 1885, and served with dis- 
(m English literature at the Working tinction in the inteUigonce department and 
\\ onions College. as assistant military secretary to General 

She died in London, unmarried, on 25 Aug. Sir Gerald Graham [q. v. Suppl. 1]. He 
1907, after a sudden illness. She had just took part in the actions at Tamai (2 April 
finished a short ’ Life of Holman Hunt ’ 1885) and Thakul (5 May) ; ho was men- 
('Masterpieoes in Colour’ series), undertaken tionf^ in despatches and received tne 
at that painter's request and printed soon medal with clasp, the bronze star, and the 
aftti her death. Her * Poems, New and brevet of lieutenant-colonel (16 June 1886). 
01(1’ were collected at the end of 1907 On his return to India Cullen was ap- 
under the editorship of Mr, Henry Newbolt, pointed successively accoimtant-gonoral in 
and ‘ Gathered Leaves,’ a volume of stories 1886, and in the following year military 
and essays hitherto unpublished or little secretary to the government of India — a 
kno^n, and of extracts from letters and post he retaincMl for Ihe unusual period of 
diaricR, oame out in May 1910, with a nine years. On 16 June 1889 he became 
prefcico by the present writer. full colonel and in April 1896 succeeded 

Tsvi) portraits belong to her father, Mr. Sir Henry Brackenbury as military momW 
A. D. Oolei^gc, 12 Cromwell Place. S.W. — of the governor-general’s council. During 
at about twenty by Miwg Skidmore ; his administration many improvemei^ts 
tho oihtsr painted after her death, by Mr. were effected in the composition of com* 
lank Carter. mands and regiments, in military equip- 

fProlacos to collected Poems, 1907; ment and mobilisation. The defects in 
'ttthcicd Leaves, 1910; art. in Cornhill, by army administration revealed by the South 
Ml. Robert Bridges, Nov. 1907.] E. S. African war of 1899-1902 gave fresh 
COLLEN, SiE EDWIN HENRY impetus to CoUen’s activities, but mimy 
BAY PER (1843-191 1 ), lieutenant-general, desirable reforms had to be postponed owing 
>om on 17 June 1843 at Somerset Street, to financial difficulties. In the debate on 
J^ndon, was son of Henry Collen, miniature the budget in the legislative council on 
pointer, of Holy^ Hill, St. Albans, by 27 March 190D Collen summarised the 
nw wife Helen Dyson. Educated at Urn- measures of army improvem^ts with 
2l?^y^ilegeSohool,CbUcnpaBBed^ which he had been connected. The Ind^ 

S ^ gaaetted lieutenant in the army was being rearmed with the latest 
on 1 July 1863. He first weapons ; the building of ^tones for the 
in the Abyssixiian war of 1867-8, manufacture of war material had aheady 
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,hmk h^gan at WdDinffton, Kirki Uatyi* Tfaettod, Noilolk, by Us mond 
Jabalbur; a sohema for deoentraliBa- wife. EU%C!ladker daughter el Lemard 
tion liad been drawn up and a remount Bhellofd BidwdI of IbetifordL XSdueated 
commiadon established. Fresh drafts of at Tonbridge school and >t Addiscombe^ 
nffioen were added to the native army and he entered the Bengal army on 8 June 
staff corps, and the supply and transport 1855, and joined the diet Bengal native 
corps thoroughly reorganised. The record infantry on 6 Aug. 1865 at Peshawar. He 
showed that * OoMen had foft an enduring served with the expeditions under Sir 
mark on the personnel, fne o^nisation Sydney Cotton [q. v.] on the l^sofzai 
and the equipment of the Indian army ' frontier in 1858, being present at the affairs 
XSpeet^es of Lord Curzon, 1902, ii. 265). of Chingli and Sittana and receiving the 
The reforms inaugurated by Gollen were medal with clasp. He next saw service 
subsequently completed bv Lord Kitchener, in Oude during the campaign of the Indian 
oommander-in-chief in India (1902-9). Mutiny there, 1858-9, and was at the 
Collen was raised to the rank of major- storm and capture of the fort of Rampur 
general on 18 Jan. 1900 and of lieutenant- Kussia bv Sir Edward Robert Wetherall 
general on 3 April 1905. He was made fq.v.] on 3 Nov. 1858, for which he received 
C.I.E. in 1889, C.B. in 1897, and K.G.I.E. in the medal During the rebellion of 1862>3 
1893 ; he was nominated G.C.I.E. on his in the Kh&si and Jainiia Hills, Assam, he 
retirement in April 1901. In the following was present at the storm and capture of 
May he represented India at the opening OomKoi, Nungarai and at Oomkrong, where 
of the« first parliament of the Australian he was severelv wounded in the ankle He 
commonwealth by the duke of Oomwall, was mentioned in despatches. Promoted 
now King George V. On his return to captain in 1867, he serv^ in the Abysriman 
England he served as member of the war campaign of 1868, was aimin mentioned 
office regulations committee (1901-4) and in despatches (Land. Qaz. 30 June and 
as chairman of the Staff College committee 10 July 1868), and received the medal, 
of 1904. When the controversy between He became major in 1875 and lieutenant- 
Loid Onrzon and Ix>rd Kitchener on ques- colonel in 1879. In the Afghan war 
tions of armv administration broke out of 1878-80 he acted as quariermaster- 
in 1905, Oollcn activelv supported the general on the staff of Sir Frederick (after- 
views of the vicerov as to the wisdom of wards Lord) Roberts, and was present at 
keeping a military member on the council, the capture of the Peiwar Kotid, in the 
It zealous member of the National Service operations in Khost Valley and round 
League and of the Essex Territorial Associa- I^bul in Dec. 1879. Subsequcntlv he 
tion, he was a frequent speaker and con- accompanied General Roberts on the march 
tributor to the press on military subjects, from Kabul to Kandahar (Aug. 1880) aiid 
He died on 10 Ji^y 1911 at his" residence, commanded the 23rd pioneers at the battle 
the Cedars, Kelvedon, Essex. of Kandahar on 1 Sept. 1880. Intheoourao 

He matried in 1873 Blanche Marie, of three operations he was further men- 
daughter of Charles Rigby, J.P., of Soldier's tioned in despatches and was made C.B. 
Point, Anglesey. She survived him^ with on 22 Feb. 1881 and received the medal with 
three sons and a daughter. three clasps and the bronse decoration 

In addition to many articles in periodicals {Land, Oaz, 4 Feb. 1879, 4 May, 30 Jul^ 
Collen published: 1. ‘The British Army and 3 Deo. 1880). He was promoted 
and its Reserves,' 1870. 2. ‘The Indian colonel in 18^4. During 1886-8 he was 
Afmy : a Sketch of its History and Orgam- in command of the 3Td brigade in the ex- 
sation,’ published separately and in ‘ The pedition to Burma. He took part m tw 

Imperial Oaaetteer: the Indian Empire,' Karenni expedition In 1888 and command 

vol. iv. chap, ix., Oxford, 1907. the eastern frontier district during the rmn 

[The Times, 12 Julv 1911 ; Pritish Empbe Lushd expedition in 188^90. receiving wr 
Review, 5?epfc. 1911 : R. H. Vetch, Life of Sir his services the thanks of the 
Gerald Graham, 1901, p. 465 ; L Fraeer, of India (Load. Qaz, 2 Sept. 1887, ^ 

India under Lord Curzon and After, 1911, 1889, 12 Sept. 1890). . . 

p. 411 seq. ; The Imperial Gazetteer, vol. iv. In 1891 he played a piomllient pw^*“ 
chap, ix., 1907 ; Speeches of Lord Curzon, the expe^tion to ManiW f®®® QtnwrOflt 
2 vols, 1900-2.] 0. R. W. James ^LAOE landwasleftincomm^ 

COLLETT, Rib HENRY (1836-1901), when the rebellion of the 
colonel Indian staff corps, bom on 6 March suppressed, acting there tempof®”^. 
1836 at Thetford, Norfolk, was fourth son chief oommissianer of Assam and sho^g 
of the Rev, W. Collett, incumWt of St. much resdution. He received the tnanw 
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of the mtenunent of Indie {Lcmd. Qaz. 
14 Aug* 1801) end wae promoted K«O.B. on 
19 Nov. 1891. From 1892-3 he oommended 
the Po^war dietflot with the rank of major* 
general. He was given the reward for 
distiiiguiahed aervioe aiid was placed by 
his own wish on the nnemploy^ list on 
8 June 1893. His militai^ reputation stood 
at the time very high, but moreasmgdeahiess 
unfitted him in his opinion for active duty. 

Collett was a keen student of botany. 
He first became interested in this subject 
ui 1878 durinp the Kuram Valley expedition 
at the opening of the Afghan war. He 
published the results of his botaniod 
work in the southern Shan States, Burma, 
ID the * Journal of the Linnean Society ’ 
(Botany, xxviii. 1-150). He wa^ an ori^al 
ineuiber of the Simla Naturalists* Society. 
After hia retirement he worked assiduously 
.Li h(u^ mid at his death was preparing 
d haiKllK)ok of the fiora of Simla, which 


bioloj^ at the Liverpool School of Soieii4e. 
Jn he issued ‘ Tweniy-one Bssays on 
Various Subjects, Soientifio and literary.* 
In 1866-7 be served as surgeon and 
naturalist on H.M.S. Rifleman and Serpent 
on vdya^ of etiolation in the China 
Seas, and made interesting reseaxobes in 
marine zoolo^.. One result of the expedi- 
tion was Mb ‘Rambles of a Natural- 
ist on the Shores and Waters of the 
China Seas* (1866). Returning to Liver- 
pool he became senior phjmician of the 
Northemdiospital and took a leading part 
in the intellectual life of thb city. In 
1876-7 he travelled in Palestine and 
Egypt Collingwood was through life a 
prominent member of the New Church 
(Hwedenborgian). Besides ‘ The TraveUmg 
Birds ’ (1872) and forty papers on naturm 
I history in scientifio periodiow he published 
' many expositions of his religious beliefs, 
of which the chief were: ‘A Vision of 


oppeartHl ^Mssihumously, edited by W. B. 1 Creation,* a poem with an introduction, 
nemsloy, F.R.S., as ‘Flora Simlensis* critical and geological (1872); 'New Studies 
(Calcutta and Simla, 1902). He died, in Christian Theology * (Anon. 1883) ; and 
uumniiied, at liis residence, 21 Cranleyi'The Bible and the Age, Principles of 
(iraidi Ilf), South Kensington, on 21 Dec. . Consistent Interpretation * (1886). For 
1001. and was buried in Charlton oemeteryp the last years of his life ho resided in 
BUckhealh. His herbmium was present^ Paris, where he died on 20 Oot 1908. * He 
Ifj lus family to Kew. \ married Clara (d. 1871), daughter of Lieut.* 

IMimoirbySirW.T.Thiwllon Dycrpn'fi.ed Sir Mowbray of Oookavine, 


to Flora Simlensis, 1902 ; i)od*8 Knightage ; 
The Tiracfl, 24 Deo. 1901 ; Hart’s and Official 
Army lists; Official Account of the Second | 
Af^liaii War, 1908 ; liOrd Roberts, Forty-one 
Ytars m India, 30th edit 1898; Sir James | 
WillrockH, From Kabul to Kumassi. 1904, j 
l> l.!0 soq. ; Pari. Papers, 0. 6353 and 392, ; 
coiresjwncienoe relating to Manipur, 1891; 
h St 0. Cnmwood, My Three Years in 
Manipur, 1891, p. 315 ; private information.] 

H. M. V. 

COr,UNaWOOD. CUTHBBRT ( 1828 - 

JW8). naturalist, bom at Greenwich on 25 
1826, was fifth of six sons of Samuel 
ii? ii architect and oontmotor, of 

VvpJlington Grove, Greenwich/ by fajs wife 
Frances, daughter of Samuel Collingwood, 
printer to Oxford University. Educated 
frnnTnu ? School, ho matriculatcd 

anH Church, Oxford, on 8 April 1845, 1 
MA proceeding ! 

sjr M.B. in 1864. He eut 

S* n/* n***?^^ ** IkUnburKli Univereity 
<>tte IB * Hoerttel, am epent tome 
^lenn^* •^ttedioar loboola of Peiu end 
IMS to 1886 he held the 
1^1 fe?* l«taier on botony to the 
Medioal Sdfaocd at liver- 


l» ^ eerved on 

w«iioatoi8a8. He aho botwed on 

n. ■ 


N.B. ; he had no issue. 

[The Times, 22 Oct. 1908; New Church 
Mag., 1908, p. 575; Who*8 Who, 1908.] 

R. S. 

COLLINS, JOHN CHURTON (1848- 
1908), author and professor of English 
literature, born at Bburton-on-the-Water, 
Gloucestershire, on 26 March 1848, was 
eldest of throe children, all sons, of Henry 
Ramsay Collins, a medioal practitioner, 
by his wife Maria Churton (d. 1898) d 
cWter. The father died of consumption 
on 6 June 1858 at Melbourne while on a 
yoynoB for his health. John was looked 
after py bis mother’s brother, John GburtoB 
(d. 1884) of Chester. After some pielimiiiary 
schooling at King’s School, Chester, be 
entered in 1863 King Edward’s School, 
Birmingham, where at the fiist epeeobda^ 
(July 1866) he distinguished himself by hu 
declamation of Engliim poetry. On 20 April 
1868 he matriculated as a commoner from 
Balliol College, Oxford. Altboi^h he was 
already well read in the dassics and in 
Englim literature, he made no mark in 
pure scholarship. After obtaining a third 
daaa in olasrioai moderations he graduated 
with a second class in the school ol law 
and modem history. His undergraduate 
companions inoludra Bfr. H. H. As<)uith, 

0 0 
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Dr* T. H. Wamn, and Oanon Bawndey». Agonistaa* for the GUiendon 'Bmm (1883), 
and they delighted in hk rjgmted talk and m fint Tolmne in a long aeries ol sehool 
in hie o&pawns memo9'> enabtod editions of English olassioal poet^. (Sir) 

him to lecite irith a rare facility and en* Leslie Stephen, then editor of the * OomhiU,* 
thiudasm kmg extracts from gr^t prose accepted an article on Aulus Griliug 
as well as £om great poetry in «Latin, (March 1878). In three sabseq^oent articles 
Greek, and Engluh. This faculty he in the * GomhiQ * called * A Ifew Study of 
retained through life. , From his under- Tennyson ’ (Jan., July 1880 and Mr 1881) 
graduate days he chenshed an abiding Collins directed attention to parallelB be- 
affection for his university. Through life tween Tennyson’s poetry and that of earher 
h6*6pent most of his vacations in literary poets with an emphasis ^riiioh, while dis- 
work at Oxford. pleasing the poet, provoked curiosity. In 

His comparative failure in the Oxford Oct 1878, to Collin’s intense satisfaction, 
schools and an unwillingness to^ entertain an essay by him on Dryden appeared in the 
the clerical profession disappointed his uncle, * Quarterly Review.’ Regular relatiocs with 
and Collins had thenceforth to depend solely the * Quarterly * were thus established and 
on his own efforts fora livelihoibd. A period inorea^ his repute. Three arttbles th^ 
of struggle followed. For three years he on Lord Bolingbroke (Jan. 1880 and Jan. 
divided his time between coaching in classics and April 1881), together with another 
at Oxford and writing for the press in essay on * Voltaire in England’ (from the 
London. From 1872 he contribute mis- ^Combill,’ Oot. and Deo. 1882), were 
oellandbus articles, many on Old London, collected into a volume in 1886; while m 
to the * Globe ’ newspaper. In the autumn 1803 two articles on Swift were similarly 
of 1873, when his resources were low, he reissued from the * Quarterly ’ of April 
accepted the offer of W. Baptiste Scoones, 1882 and July 1883. Collins’s oontrihu- 
the proprietor df a London coaching lions to the ^Quarterly’ reached a total 
establishment, to prepare candidates for of sixteen, and all showed a faculty for 
the public service in classios and English research and were marked by a trenchancy 
literature, and this occupation was Tong of style which recalled Macaulay, 
the mainstay of his income. But he was In 1880 Collins inaugurated an additional 
always ambitious of literary fame, and occupation in which he won gTMt success, 
in the some year (1873) he designed an He then lectured for the first time for the 
edition of the plays of Cyril Tourneur, the London University Extension Society, 
Elizabethan draniatist. delivering a course on English literature 

Swinburne had recently published a in the L^t term at Brixton. He pursued 
high commendation of Tourneur’s work, this woil^ with missionaiy ferv^our, for 
and Collins, an ardent admirer of Swin- twcmty-seveii years, lectiiring for the 
bume’s genius, wrote to him of his scheme. Oxford Extension Sode^ as well as for 
The result was a close intimacy with the the London society in all parts of England, 
poet, which lasted thirteen years. Swinburne His extension lectures owed much of their 
was fascinated by his new acquaintance’s effect to his powers of mem^, and they 
literaiy zeal, freauently entertained hipi, stirred in his hearers something of^ own 
read to him impubliahed pooma, and showed literary enthusiasm. He also lectured witn 
confidence in his literary jud^ent. Subse- like result at many ladies’ schools m or 
quently Collins sought with a youthful near London ; gave an extension course to 
nalvetd introductions to other prominent the Eng^h oommunity at Hamb^ ; oany 
men of letters. He met and corresponded in IBM leolllied in Philadelphia for w 
with Mark Pattison. He bad long interviews American University Bxtenrion Society* aiw 
with Carlyle, Robert Browniim (1886), and addrearing aodienoes in Kew Ym 
Fronde, oohfiding to his full diaries records many towns in New Englend ; ana tnnw 
of these experienoss. -in 1807* 1001 and 

Alihobeh Collins’s edition of Tourneur’s literary ooncaes.at tbe Royal Institutaon 
writings did not appear till 1878, he made in London. ^ ^ 

in tbe interval pni|creas as on author. His Vttm an early stage oi his 
earliest volume^ ** Joshuq Re 3 rDo)ds as leetnrer he song^t to nnme w ^ 
a Portrait Painter ’ (1874), was mere lettn- university the tmd ot rBprir mjftne 
press for iUustrations. An edition of the which Engdish litmtare ^ 

*Poems of Lord Herbert of Oherbiiry* aoademio onirionium. He ^ 

(1881) was eageriywdo(»aed by Swinburne, conjoint study of dhirieal end 
At the same time his literaiy oonneotiona litecatnie was ewe nt l tl to on ^ 
extended. He edited Milton’s ^Samson ednogtion. AmbUteiii to givo 

tt 
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]iiB prindplw ten » chair of En g li i ih L OolBaa waa always extemdiiig his joamal* 
literatuve at OxforcU he was diaappointed latio and teaching work at the tide of Ida 
by the laihiie of hia oandidatnxe for health. Irani 24 «ot. 1894 to 17M). 190a 
the newly eatablidMl Merton profeaaorah^ he waa aoonatant writer In the *Sait»iday 
of Engliah in 1885» when ^Profeaaor A. S. Retiew/ and waa allowed a free ia 
Napier, an eminent lAilolofl^ waa elected, oenanre of what he deemed inoompetenoe. 
Thereby literature in OoUina’s view waa The titlea of hia firat and latt A 

loft unproyided for. In an article in the Speohnen of Oriord ISditing * and ‘ Twaddle 
‘ Quarterly ' (October 1^) on ‘ Engliah from a Qreat Scholar’ — attggeat hia attitnde 
Literature at ^e Uniyeraitiea * GoUina to eatabUahed 'reputationa. In the spring 
showed a oertiun sense of neglect while of 1888, wl^ threatened with a^neryons 
denounoiim with pugnaoi^ some Engliah breakdown, he made hia only fore^ tour, 
teaching lately given at Cambridge. The visiting Rome by way of Paris. In 1901, 
article roused a personal oonteyersy which i during which year he suffered* an exoep* < 
incidentally anapended his mtimacy with ' tionalTy severe attack of melancholia, 
Swinbiune. He had already in an anony- ' he Ulustratod his critical severity in ' 
mous * Qfiarterly ’ article on * The Pi^ I * Ephemera Critica ; or Plain Trc^ha abouib 
decossors of Siakespeare’ (Oot. 1886) | Current .literature’ (1901), while in an 
attacked Swinburne’s jpaose esaaya, and ' edition of the eady poems of Tennyson (18^, 
when defending himielf from a cha^ of 1900 and 1901), he continued the minute 
the limits of fair onticiam in his examination of what he deemed to be the 
new uHiele he incautiously cited ^ friend sources of Tennyson’s inspiration which 
Swinburne aS tacitly approving his critical he had inaugurated in the * Comhill ’ in 
frankness. But Collins’s censure had 1880. 

hitherto naeaped Swinburne’s notice, and At length in 1004 Collins received some 
the critic 8 oomesaion drew on hia head the practical recognition of i4tis energiee. He 
poet’*' Nvratb (Afheiuaiifii, Oct.-Nov. 1886). was then appointed to the chair of Engliah 
The breach with Swinburne was partially ^iditeratore at the new University of Birming- 
healed later. Swinburne agreed to meet ham. Though he did not abandon i3l 
t'olhns on 18 Feb. 1900, and although the hia lecturing engagements in London, he 
[HHt then greeted his critic *with a stiff . devoted himself with customary ardour to 
courtesy,’ something of the old cordiality the duties of his new post, which he retained 
wa» ^ub><equently renewed. j till his death. In 1905 he receivdd the 

C/olliUB pursu^ undaunted his crusade hon. degree of Litt.l). at Durham. In June 
for the reoomtion of English literature 19^ he planned a school of journalism . 
at Oxford. He^ collected the views of j at Birmingham University, drawing up a 
leoibng publio men, and published thorn in ! scheme which was approved by the governing 
the ' Pall Mall Ga^tte ’ (Dec. 1886). He ) body but w^as abandoned on bis death, 
re-staled hia case in a ‘Quarterlv’ article, | Collins’s intoreata were not wholly confined 
' A School of Engliah Literature ’ (January to literature. His intellectual curiosity 
1887 ), in an essay in the * Nineteenth was always active and versatile. Spirit- 

^ntury ’ (Nov 1887) on * Can English nalimn long attracted him, and he was a 

pipratute be taught T ’ and in a volume close student of criminology. In later life 
Die Study of Enghah literature’ (1891). he inveatigated for himself rnaaty crimes 
nliUo his strenuous temper excited much which were reported in the preasi^vititing 
hostility, Collins won his point In 1893 the aoenea, interviewing witnesses, ana 
ft final honouTB aobool in Engliah was deeoribing hia views and experienoea in 
^tablishcd at Oxford largely owbog to magasines or newspapers (of. NaUomii 
agitation. In 1901 the phiUnthiopist Review, Deo. 1905, Jan. 1906). In 1906 he 
John Passmore Edwards [q. v. Suppl. 11], joined Sir Arthur Conan Doyle in eatabhaho 
Jftve, at OoUina’a personal perauamon, mg the innocence of a young aolidM, Mr. 

Jhe sum of 1675f. to found at Onord George Edalji, who bad been wrongfoQy 

» ^hoburship for the enoouragement convicted of cattle mai m ing outrages at 
‘ the Btudy of Engli^ literature in Wyiley, in Staffordshire, and had auffered'* 
conation with tibedaasioal llteritures a kmg imprisonment 

•od Rome* The aobedarahip Oomna dicB in aomewhat myeterkMi 
first awarded at Ifiohadmaa 100£ ciroumstanees. He left Bir m i ngh a m hi 
I ? ? BngBA Uteratoie waa estab- July 1908, and subaequentiv hh 

hinT OoBina’a viotoiy brought hamtual autumn sojourn in Oxford* Sul; 

no peraoual luwiaid. He epplied to ferto from aevore denreaaion, he airived 
new chair at Oxford without leault on 21 August at oulton Broad, near 
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Lowestoft* on a Tudt to an intunato^ Bobeft Qfeene ’ (CSarendon Fftss* 1905), 
. . _ , ^ ^ ^'on which he was long eDgaged* brcraght 

together in the introduction and notes a 
mass of interestipg information, but the text 
was severely oensured for inaoouraoy (d. 
W. W. Gbbo in Modem Lang. Ben. lOM). 
Besides those cited, his works included : 1. 
* Studies in Shakespeare,’ 1904. 2. * Studies 
in Poetry and Criticism,’ 1905. 3. * Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, and Rousseau in England,’ 
1905 (partly based on ‘ Quarterly ’ articlos, 
Oct. 1898 and April 1903) ; trandated into 
French by Pierre lleseille, 1911. 4. * Gre^ 
Induence on English Poetry,’ ed. by Prof. 
Macmillan, posthumous, 1910. 5. * Posthu- 
mous Essays,* ed. by his son, ^ Ohurton 
Collins, including essays on Shakespeare, 
Johnson, Burke, Matthew Arnold, and 
Browning, 1912. He also edited for edu- 
cational purposes numerous English classics 
as well as a series of English translations of 


friend, Daniel, who was his medical 
adviser. * On 12 September he^ met his 
death by drowniim in a shallow d^ke on a 
fann at Carlton Colville, in the neighbour- 
hood. At the.inquest the jury returned a 
- verdict of accidental death. The evidence 
showed that Collins had been taking drugs 
to nroouie rieop, and while resting on a 
bank had fallen into the dyke in a somno- 
lent conation. He was buried in Oultun 
ohurohyard. He married on 11 April 1878 
Pauline Mary, daughter of Thomas Henry 
Strangways, by whom he had issue seven 
children, three sons and four daughters. 
A civil list pension of 1001. was awaited to 
Mrs. Churton CSollins in 1909. 

By way of a memorial, (Collins’s friends and 
pofuls founded Churton Collins prizes for the 
encouragement of Englifib and classical study 
among university extension students of 

^ 1 IT 


Oxfora?Cambrid^, and London. Adiurton | Clreek drama (Clarendon Press, 1905-7). 

finlKn. memorial pme for the same aubjecta ‘ ” “ * " — ' — ‘ ‘ " 

riwabo founded in the University of Bir- 
mkudiain. A porteait in oils by Mr. Thomas 
W. Holgate was placed in the Bodleian 
library, and a water-colour portrait head by 
Ifr. Oiorm Phoenix in the upper library 
id JBallior College, Oxford, together with a 
hraiw memorial tablet with Latin inscription 
by Dr. T. H. Warren. A brass memorial 
taUet^fWas set up in Oulton church. 

Collins's genuine love and wide knowledge 
of literature showed to best advantage in 


[life and Memoirs of John Churton OoUins, 
by his son, L 0. Collins, 1911 ; Lettem from 
Akemon Carles Swinburne to John Churton 
C&si, 1873-1886, privately printed, 1910; 
The Times, 16-18 Sept. 1908 ; William 
Watson’s Poems, 1906, E, a sosmel com- 
mrading CollWs rthni^tu^ convecsstional 
powers ; personal knowledge, j 8. I*. 

OOLLINB, BIGHAED HENN, Loan 
C 0 EXJH 8 or KB]iaiin»!OV(1843rl^^ judge, 
born in Dublin on 1 January 1842, was 
third son of Stephen Collins, Q.C., of the 


his lectures and in private talk, w'hero his 1 Irish bar, by his wife Frances, daughter 


vivacious powers of memory never dsiggcd. 
His incisive style and wide reading gave 
real merit to some of Lis * Quarterly * 
articles ; but his learning was broad rather 
than deep, and he suffered his combative 
temper and personal resentments often to 
cloud his cntical judgment. For most of his 
life ho overwoiked m order to make an 
adequate income, and his lung exclusion 
from professional posts at times embittered 
a kindly and generous nature. Yet bis 
vehemmit denunciation by speech and jien 
of what ho had convinced hjmsclf to be in* 
j^tice or imposture was invariably sincere. 
Exces^ve toil strained his nerves and 
foster^ some morbid mental traits. 

An enthusiastic student of Shakespeare, 
.he did service by fighU^ in lectures and 
essays some popular misconceptions, bat 
he tended to exaggerate Shakespeare’s 
debt to classical and moie especially Greek 
writers. Although be dwelt with effect 
on the debt of English poetry to the olaarios, 
^ was inclined to oventate hit case. 
He was not suooeaafo] aa a textual oritio. 
An edition of the ’Plays and Poemi of 


of William Honn, a maetor-in-chancory. 
Entering Trinity College, Dublin, in 1860, he 
was elected acbolar in 1861, and TCised his 
final examinataons in 1863 with hmioorB in 
olassics and moral soMmoe. He left Dublin 
without graduating, teoeiving, howow, 
the honorary degree of LL.D. in 1902. 
From Dublin he migrated in 1863 to 
Downing CSoUege, Oimbridge. At Cani- 
bridge Ee was bracketed fourth in the 
olaamoal trij[M)S of 1865, and the same year 
was eleoM to a fellowship at Uowrnng, 
becoming an honorary fellow in ww. 
Having entered aa a student at the Middle 
Temple on 8 May 1862, and affe re^^ 
in the ohambm of John Welch and B* ^ 
WilUaiiis, he waa called t*> the bar bY 
sodelyonWNov. 1867. CtoJliosj^^® 
northern circait, then still 
it woe same little time before he got to 

pra^; hie attainments were not 

mid to the end of his oiweer at the w 
was leas eucoesaful with |uriee 

in an other retpeota were biainf^j ^ 

stiwngth toln otherdiieotkiM 

his iodnatay together wiA Us vide 
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i^ocorate kno^Mge of the oommon lew 
brought him lame and work. In 1876 he 
was chosen, in oonjifnotion with G. Arbuth* 
not, to edit the seventh edition of ‘ Smith’s 
Leading Gaees ’ [see Sveth, John William], 
a task ^oh had hitherto been oarried on by 
Mr. Justioe Willes and Mr. Jnstioe Keating 1 
ho was also jointly responsible for the eighth 
edition (1879) and the ninth edition (1887) 
of the same work. To the experience thus 
acquired he owed the reputation which he 
enjoyed ease lawyer both at the bar and 
on the bwoh,bat he wasnomereaooumulator 
and classifier of oases ; any that he took in 
hand had to undi^o a careful process of 
cruBhing and probing until the essence and 
pnnciple were extracted. He was made 
u C. on 27 Oct. 1883, and his success as 
a leader was never in doubt. His services 
Mon* in the greatest demand where com- 
pile au <i InudnesB transactions were involved 
and in htigation between rival muni- 
oipaliticH or railway companies. 

GoUina did not possess either in voice or 
manner the external graM of an advocate, 
but he had scarcely a rival at the bar in 


the fiuHor of presenting his case or framing tribunal, 
hia arguments. Propositions of law were^ -r.— 
developed by him with aU the lucidity and 
exactitude of a l^gal treatise into which his 
facts fitted with minute precision. Lord 
Esher, master of the roUs, then the 
dominating spirit in the court of appeal, 

Aiao invariably impressed by lus arguments, 
and ihf fact materially enhanced Collins’s 


during an mergenoy, due to the ill-heslth 
of the president, he sat for two, or three 
months in the divorce court. * On the 
retirement of Lord Esher in November 1897 
he was appointed to fill the vacancy in the 
court of appeal and was sworn of the 
privy oouncil. In 1901 he sucoeeded 8ir 
Archibald Levin Smith [q. v. BuppL 11] as 
master of the rolls, and on the death of 
Horace, Lord Davey [q. v. Suppl. H], in 1907 
he was made a lord of appeal, being granted 
a life peerage under the title of Lora OoUins 
of KensingtoD. In the court o( appeal his 
ju^ments were maxked by breadth of view 
and by a courageous logic which never 
shrank from its legitimate conclusions, and 
Jie showed no inclination to edlam the 
construction of statutes of which he dis- 
approved, such as the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of 1897 (60 & 61 Viet. c. 37). 
As a consequence his judgments were not 
unfrequently reversed by the House of 
Lords in the numerous cases arising out of 
that Act, and a growing tendency to undue 
subtlety and over-refinement brought down 
upon him more than one rebuff mm the 


npiitutiun among solicitors. He was 
rc'giiUrly employed in the heaviest cases 
in th( cuuit of appeal and in the House of 
Lords, and he was one of the very few 
common law counsel who were imported 
to argue in the chancery courts. 

Colhnti was appoint a judge 0 ! tlie 
quprn s bench division of the high court of 
justici on 11 April 1891, on the resignation 
01 Sir Jamra Elti^ames Stephen [q. v,], 
»nd hiB exceptional learning iod acuteness 
at once roeognised on the bench. He 
jw^sBod the gSt of eombining in his 
arrangement and logical 
^th an unusual insight into 
jriem oo^ersial methods and ways of 
Owing to the gran whioh his 
the^bar had given him of the law 
and tomoUon he was 

. ».«?* to .««««» 


^.Alfred WUb 
of tl» 


ivdidal member and 
raimy and canal 00m- 
flelf 7 k ^ showed him- 

it lw«. to the oidiiMiy 
He ^ ^ Mi olroBit woik. 

'TM an eneOeat etfantawl judge* and 


During these years Collins took mush 
external public work upon his shoiddecs. 
As master of the rolls he was chaintnaa 
of the Historical MSS. Commission fam 
1901 to 1907^ He played a leadfiing part la 
the management of the Patriotio Fund. 
In 1899 ho reprcac^nted Great Britain on 
the arbitral tribunal appointed to deter- 
mine the boundaries betw'oen Britirii Guiana 
and Venezuela. The inquiry w'hich wag 
bold at Paris for some weeks during 
the summer resulted in a unanimous 
decision in favour of Great Britain. Ih 
1904 ho was appointed chairman of a 
commission consisting of Sir Spencer 
Walpole [o. V. Suppl. II]. Sir John EdM 
and himself, whioh w'as entrusted with tho 
investigation of the case of Adolf Book, a 
Swede resident in London who had been 
twice (in 1896 and 1904) wrongfully con- 
victed at the central criminal court on 
charges of defrauding and robbing prostl- 
tutecK The report of tlie commissioners 
helped to give a final impetus to the 
passing of the Criminal Appeal Act d 
1907 (7 Ed. 7, c. 23). 

During his last years in the court of 
appeal w health had shown signs of faibire, 
and he was a broken man when he was ftO'* 
moted to the House of Lords* He resignid 
his office as lord of appeal on 7 Oot. 1910, 
bebiff suooeeded by tne attomsy^geiisfdl, 
Sir William (afterwards Lord) Robson. He 
died at Hove on 3 Jan. 1911. Inpiivatelifs 
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OoMina waa of tnoat unaaaoming and gym- 
pftthetio manner, with a atrong underounent 
of Immoiir wbioh found vent m after-dinner 
speecdieB. Whenatthebarhisoontributiona 
in prose and vane to the grand court of 
the northern drouit won him the honorary 
title of poet laureate. He maintained 
hia intereat in literature and the olaaaics 
to ^e eqd, and was the first president 
of the Classical Association (1903). OoUins 
took no part in pohtios. He married in 
September 1868 Jane, daughter of 0. W. 
Mi^re, dean of Clogher, who survived him 
with three sons and two daughters. A 
portrait In oils by Charles Furse is in the 
possession of Lady Collins. 

[The Times, 4 Jan. 1911 ; Annual Register/ 
19^ ; private information.] J. B. A. 

COLLINS. WILLIAM EDWARD (1867- 
1911), bishop of Gibraltar, bom in London 
on 18 Feb. 1867, was second son in a familv 
of five sons and four daughters of Josepn 
Henry CoUins, mining engineer and writer 
on geology, by hia wife Frances Miriam 
Denny (d 1888). After education at Mr. 
Nuttall's colle^te school, Truro, he passed 
to the Chanoellor’s School, which was closely 
connected with Truro Cathedral. Here his 
early association with Canon Arthur James 
Bias^ now Master of Pembroke Ctillege, 
Oambiidgo, proved a determining factor in 
his career. After a short interval siient in a 
solicitor's office in London and in frequent 
visits to Spain, whither his family had 
removed, Collins decided to study with a 
view to holy orders. In 1884 he was able, 
thanks to the generosity of fiiends, to 
proceed to Selwyn College, Cambncigo, 
and graduated B.A. as junior optinie m 
the mathematical tripos of 1887, proceed- 
ing M.A. in 1891 and D.D. in 1903. The 
more congenial study of church history 
next engaged his attention, and the ifipia 
development t>f his powers was mainly aue 
to the BtdmulatiDg t.eaohing of MandcB 
Creighton [q. v. SuppL 1], Uien Dixie 
professor of eoolcBiastioal history. In 
1889 GoUins won the lightfoot scholarship 
in ecclesiastical history, and in 1890 the 
Prince Gon 0 ort*s prise. Li the same year 
he was ordained aeaoon,and priest in 1891, 
serving his first mnapy under Canon Mason, 
who invited him to become a mission 
preacher at All Hallows Barking, fie 
continued to oombiiie historical study with 
^e holding of nuarions and retreats, and 
in 1891 returned to Cambridge as lecturer 
at St. John’s GoUmb on miematioiiei law 
and at Selwyn on cuviniiy. 

In 1893, at the age pf twenty-six, OollixiB 
was appointed profeswMr of eodMailical 


history at King’s College, Londpn. Hu 
•ympa^etio methods of teaching, "fortified 
by wide reading and strong ooUviotions, 
served to establish close relations wiih his 
pupils. Meanwhile he was active in church 
work outside his official sphere, hi 1894 
he organised the missionary oonference at 
St. James’s Hall, and in the same year 
helped Mandell Creighton, then bishop of 
Peterborough, to start the Church Historical 
Society. In his capacity of vio^-president 
Collins was responsible for preparing the 
society’s publications for the press, and 
himself issued numerous historical studies, 
based on original authorities, including 
'The Authority of General Councils’ 
(1896), ’The English Reformation and its 
Consequences’ (1898), and ’Church and 
State in England before the Conquest’ 
(1903). In 1894 he renewed his oonneetion 
with All Hallows Barking, where he took 
part m the celebration of the 250th anni- 
versary of Archbishop Laud’s execution 
(10 Jan. 1895), Bub^uenlly editing a 
€‘ommpmorative volume of lectures on Laud 


(published in the same year). His reputa- 
tion as a student of documents steadily 
grew, and liis advice on church questions 
vvoH frequently sought. In May 1890, when 
the archbishops heard at Lambeth argu- 
ments for and against the litumjal use of 
incense, Collins adduced early and mediaeval 
authorities in disproof pf the allegation 
of lawfulness. This eviaence largely in- 
fluenced the decision of Archbishop Temple 
( 4 |. V. Suppl. IIJ, prohibiting the use of 
incense as contrary *to the second act of 


uniformity of 1559. , , 

In 1904 Ccllins, desnRe delicate health, 
accepted the see of Gibraltar in gucc^on 
to Dr. Charles Waldograve Sandforf. 
His earnest preaching, his linguistic attaan- 
menta, and iiis cordial relations with tne 
leaders of the orth^ox G|eekChuroh ga^ 
him special qualifications for the post. 
His wties, which indoded not only 
the administratioii of the ® 

Gibraltar and Malta but also the super- 
vision Of the English chaplammes ^ 
oongrsgationB in southern 
constant traveling. In 1W7 he 
Pecsia and AsiatiolPiirkoy to the 
of the archbiBhop of Oaaterbory’s A«^ 
Misslcm, and on his return 
journal, ‘ NotesNrf a Jmimey ^ 5'^eied 

(1908). Atthesametlmetostdlww^ 

service to the church et 
the meetings of the 


p^idded 
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debates on tba AnglioaA oomnmidon. Sub- 
Bequently ha a s risy Dr. RanoallDaTidaon, 
ar^bishop of Oanterbo^* in draftinfl 
the enoyolioal letter which was issoed 
on beh& of the lambeth Oonferenoe 
(7 Aug. 1908). The strain of his nm- 
ceasing activities produced a serious 
))reakaown in 1909* when lung and throat 
trouble developed. By the autumn 
of 1910 he recovered sufficiently to 
reBume }m episcopal visits, but fell ill 
shortly alter at Ihe British embassy, Con- 
stantinople, and died at sea on 22 March 
1911 on his way to Smyrna; he was 
iMiried in St. « John’s Church, Smyrna. 

A memorial service was held at Lambeth 
Palace. Collins was married on 26 Jan. 
l<)04 to Mary Brewin Sterland, who died 
on 15 July 1909 without issue. A pos- 
iiin >118 volume, * Hours of Insight and 
ftiixi Sermons,* appeared in 1912 with j 
a prclaoe Dr. Randall Davidson, arch- i 
liivlinp of Canterbury. j 

\ UK rnoir uf the bishop is being prepared i 
1]\ ('mum A. J. Mason; The Times, 25 March > 
IMM, Guardian, 81 March 1911; Truro i 
I)oo(Kan Magazine, Aivil 1911; L. CYeightoiipr| 
Life of Mandril Creighton, 1904, voT. ii ; 
iiTi\n^u information.] G. S. W. 

COLNAGHI, MARTIN HENRY 
(1821-1908). picture dealer and collector 
(w ho cliristoned Martino Enbioo Luiqi 

CiKPANo), was Mdest son of Martin Lewis 
(liKtaiio ColuaghL piintseller, of 23 Cockspur 
Miuet, Charing CrosB, whore ho was bom 
Oh l(s Kov. 1821 ; his mother's maiden 
luiiie w'as Fanny Boyce Clarke. The origi- 
lul firm of Colnaghi was established by the 
prandfttthor, Pa\u Cobiaghi [q, v.], about 
LTiij, and was for many years carried on 
at 23 ix)ck8pur Street by his sona, Dominic 
I aul Cobioghi fq, v.], Martin’a uncle, and 
Maitin’s father. In 1826 the grandfather 
aiul uncle set up the new firm 5 Cobiaghi, 
& Co. (iMterwaids known as F. & D. 
olnaghi & Co.) in PaU HaU East (whew 
t HtiU exists). Martin's father remained 
p Cockspur Street, and traded at first as 
A Go., and from 1840 as Cobiaghi 
> 1W6 this business pissed 

£dward Puokle. In the interval, owing 
speculation, Martin's 
184 ??^ gaaetted bankrupt on 82 Aug. 

i* in PlooMlilly bi M»y 1861 

of ^ niilortvmM 

JutoISf th'wwtod young llwtia** 

?* the amgr. hk 

ortroi^^ ^ three yeaii the most active 
g»n«« of tin qntMi of ndhray udw- 


risixm which was afterwards taken over hy 
W. H. Smith, a sn^ City statLoiier, wrfad 
developed out of it the gigantic IqudniBa 
of W. A. Smith A Son (The Tifnes, 22 June 
1908). About 1860 Colna^ tum^ his at- 
tention to art, for which be had an hereditary 
taste. For some years he travelled as an 
expert and buyer for his unde’s firm of 
P. A D. Colnaghi A Co. (in whieh he was 
never a partner), then for Hen^ Graves, 
and then on his own account. He helped 
to form many important collections, notablv 
that of Albert Levy (dispersed jit Ohristiea 
in March 1876), and in later years t^e three 
existing collections (among others) of Mrs. 
Stephenson Glarke, Mr. Charles Crews, and 
Mr. William Asch. 

In 1877 he took Flatou’s GaUery at 
No. 11 Haymarket, and called it the 
Guardi Gallory in honour of two fine 
pictures by that master which he had 
purchased. Hitherto his business had 
been conducted from his private residence 
in Pimlico. His importsAt purchases in 
the auction room date from 1875. when he 
fl^vc 4100 guineas at the Bredel sale for 
F. Mieris’s ‘ Enamoured Cavalier,’ and 
shortly afterwards 4500 guineas at the Lucy 
sale for a classical subject by Jan Both. 
Gohioghi remained in the Haymarket until 
1888, when he took over the galleries of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours (originally called the New Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours) at 53 PaU Mall, 
which he named the Marlborough GoUery. 
At each place he held, at irregular intervaiB, 
exhibitions of ancient and modem pictures, 
including works by the Barbizon and other 
continental schools; in 1892 he hold one 
of the embroideries of Madame Henriette 
Mankiewicz, and in 1895 ho exhibited 
the ooloasal canvas (330 square feet) 
of *The Triumph of Ariadne^ ^ Hans 
Makart. This he had bought at CfaHstie’s 
(9 Feb. 1895) for the emperor of Austria, 
who oonferr^ upon him the Austrian 
Cloldene Veidienst Kreuz mit der Krone. 

His remarkable knowledge of the old 
masters of every school was acquired not 
tl^ugh study of books but by direet 
exammation of piotureau at home and 
abroad. His *eyo’ for a nioture rawly 
led him into an error. He waa more 
paitieularly an authority on the Dutoh 
a rd Flemish si^ools ; ho claimed to have 
had quite 100 works of Frana Hals tbioQj^ 
his hands at prices which varied from fit. lo 
1001., loim before the aubeequant rice in 
vahM van Goyon was one of the nuniF 
old maaten he ^diaoovewd,’ and Up huA 
important public purohaae at OhriatieV ^ 
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on 9 Deo. 1905, when he gave 2100 guineas from 22 Got. lOOa to 7 Jon. 1909. and 
for an example by P. de Koninok. Chief realified upwluda of 15,0002. 
among his j^vate purchases was the [The Times, 20 June 1908 ; Redfoid's kti 
Oolonna or Ripaldi Raphael, which had Sues, ii. p. xziz, leproduoing plate of a 
been* on loan at the South Kensington piotuio sale at Christie’s from Qraphic, 
Museum for many years, alter being offered 20 Sept. 1887, including figure of Colnaghi; 
to the nation, and refused, for 40,0002. Journal, 1896, p. 126, udth portrait from 
It was then in a dirty and repainted con- photoOTaph ; information kindly supplied by 
dition. In his private diary, under date Colnaghi ; personal knowledge.] 

15 June 1896, Martin Colnaghi recorded 

the purchase of this picture from the earl of COLOMB, Sir JOHN CHARLES 
Ashbumham for 17,0002., whilst a further READY (1838*1909), writer on imperial 
5002. was paid as commission to an inter- defenoe, bom in the Isle df Man on 1 May 
media^ (see also The Times, 27 July 1896). 2^38, was fourth son of General George 
He disposed of it to Mr. C. Sedelmeyer Thomas Colomb (d. 2874) by his wife 
of Paris, who sold it to Mr. Jolm Pierpont Mary, daughter of Sir Abraham Bradley 
Morgan, of New York, not, as generally first baronet. Vice-admiral Philip 

statra, for 100,0002. but for 80,0001. Howard Colomb [q. v. Suppl. I] was his 
(two million franca). Among other private older brother. 

puroliaBos was the beautiful Hoppner John Colomb was educated privately, 
poup of the Frankland sisters, for which He entered the royal marines in June 1^, 
he paid Lady Erankland 80002. He ^d after a year of probation at the Royal 
frequently lent pictures to the Old Masters Naval College, Portsmouth, was promoted 
at Burlington House from 1885 and to to a lieutenancy in the R.M. artillery in 
other exhibitions. He was a member of August 1855. He retired with the rank 
the Printsellers’ Association from 1879, but , of captain in August 1869. He was 
published only a few engravings. afterwards adjutant of the Cork artillery 

Martin Colnaghi outlived all Ms brothers militia till May 1872. His mixed naval 
and sisters. He died at the Marll^rough Ai^d military service, creditable but 
Galleries, Pall Mall, on 27 June 1908, and undistingimhra, turned his mind to the 
was buried in the family grave at Highgate. < consideration of our needs as the 
He bequeathed a number of pictures ' centre of a vast and far-spreading empire, 
to the National Gallery {The Times, | and enabled him to realise, witli a torce 
15 July 1908, and Connoisseur, October then little understood, Jiow the navy 
1908, pp. 126*7), and, subject to his widow’s I was the connecting chain of the \«lKile. 
life interest, left the whole of the residue ' As early as 1867 he published an anony- 
of his fortune, amounting to about 80,0002., mous pampUet on ‘ The Protection of our 
to the trustees of the National Gallery for Commerce and Distribution of our Naval 
the purchase of pictures, ammally or other- Forces ’ ; and from the date of his retiru- 
wise, at their discretion, such pictures to ment (1869) onwards he devoted himself 
be grouped and known as the Martin Col- largely to the attempt to induce the public 
naghi ^quest (The Times, 5 Aug. 1908). to study these questions seriously and up- 
In his will he is described os of Pall Mall penally. By addresses and papers at the 
and Arkley Cottage, Chipping Barnet, Royal United Service Institution and Royal 

Hertfordshire. ^ Colonial Institute, by pamphlets and by 

He was married three times: (1) to occasional volumes, he never ceased from hv 

Sarah Nash ; (2) to Elizabeth Maxwell task, publishing in ' The Times ’ (17 Apnl 

Howard, who died in 1888 ; (3) in 1889 1909), a month before his death, a lo^ 
to Amy, daughter of George Smith, the letter addressed to the chairman of the 
artist, but left no children. parliamentary labour party. He has been 

His portrait was painted by R. L. spoken of as the originator and apostle oi 
Alldridge, by J.^. Horsley, R.A., by his ' ‘ the Blue Water School,* whose dootn^> 
father-in-law, George Smith, and by G. i in fact, travesty or parody his teacm^* 
Marchetti. The first portrait was exhibited ' Cjontrary to those doctri^, he urgea 
at the Royal ASadomy in 1870, and the ' throughout the necessity of milita^ 
second, which jfaa exUbited at the same paration, and of an army for garri^ 
place in 1889, was presented by Colnaghi’s nome, for field defenoe, ofld for * 

^dow to the National Galle^. A bust but he insisted as strongly that, in 
in marble was sculptured by Adams- Aoton. face of a navy of sufficient strength, 

, Colnaghi’s stock of pictures was sold at perly oiganisra, any attempt to , 
Robinson Fisher & (jo.’s in six portions these islMds must be a very iwu 
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BcaJe ; and that the idea of prepaiiiig an oommiMioner of public works In thi 
army to defend the country, on the aesump- Strangways uiinistry, from which he vetixed 
iion that it had no navy, held smalfo on 12 May 1870. He was treasurer under 
justification than the idea of a navy Sir James Boucaut from 3 June 1875 to 
acting without the support of an aimy. 25 March 1876, when the cabinet was 
He joined William Edward Forster [q. V.] m reconstructed. On 6 June 1876, having 
forming the Imperial Federation. He urged carried a vote tf no confidence against the 
his views in the House of Commons, jFheie Boucaut ministry, Colton became premier 
he sat in the conservative interest as and commissioner of public works. His 
member for the Bow and Bromley division ^vomment lasted till October 1877, when 
of the Tower Hamlets from 1886 to 1892, foueaut in his turn moved a vote of no 
and for«<lreat Yarmouth from 1895 to oonfidence, which was carried by the casting 
1906. He was a member of the royal vote of the Speaker, 
commission on the supply of food and raw Colton resigned bis seat for Noarlunga on 
materials in time of war, in 1905, and on 29 Aug. 1878 on aocooot of iU-heaJth, and 
the congestion of Ireland, in 1906-7. did not re-enter parliament till 6 Jan. 1880. 
Having inherited the estate of Dromquinna, In June 1881, on the fall of the Morgan 
K^nmare, oo. Kerry, he took part in Irish ministry, he declined, owing to the state 
local government, and acted as chairman of his health, an appeal to form a govern- 
of appeals under the Local Government ment. In June 1884, however, he again 
Art in 1898. He was nominated C.M.Q. became premier and ohief secretary, with 
111 1887, K.C.M.G. in the following year, a strong cabinet, including Mr. C. C. 
and privy oounoillor in 1903. He died, Kingston, Mr. W. B. Bounsevell, and 
aflor an operation, at his residence, Belgrave Sir B. Baker. His government, which 
Road, London, on 27 May 1909. Colomb carried a bill embodyii^ the principle of 
maiTiod on 1 Jan. 1866 Emily Anna, land and income taxation, lasted exactly 
(laughter of Robert Samuel Palmer, and one year. Colton led the opposition for a 
viulov^ of Charles Augustus Francis Paret^' time, but at the close of the parliament 
lieutenant R.N. ; she died in 1907, leaving he withdrew from publio life and visited 
a son and two daughters. England. Colton made up in commonsense 

Colomb's chief publications are: 1. andenergy for what he lacked in eloquence. 

‘ The Defence of Great and Greater Britain,’ The strength of the cabinets which he 
1879. 2. * Naval Intelligence and Pro- formed proved that he was quick to reooe- 
tcctiou of Commerce,’ 1881. 3. * Imiierial nise ability. The political antagonism wh)^ 
Fudt ration. Naval and Military,’ 1886. he aroused did not survive his retirement. 

(Royal M*vyU8t8; Who’s Who; The Times, staunch Wesleyan Md an mraest 
28 Slay 1909; library Oat., B.D.S. Institution ; advocate of temperance, Colton took 
information from the family.] J. K. L. interest in education, and was a leadins 

supporter of Prince Alfred College, of which 
COLTON, Sm JOHN (1823-1902), he long was treasurer. He was made a 
Australian statesman and premier of K.C.M.G. on 1 Jan. 1891. He died at his 
^South Australia, son of William Colton, a residenoc in Adelaide on 6 Feb. 1902, and 
Devonshire farmer, afterwards of McLaren was buried in the West-terrace oemetery 
Valo, jSonth Australia, and Elizabeth his in that city. 

was bom in Devonshire on 23 Sept. Colton married on 4 Deo. 1844 Mary, 
1823, and went to Australia with ^ daughter of Samuel Cuttins of London, 
lather when sixteen years of age. Left early and had four sons and one (kughter. 
lo his own resouroea, he began business [Burke’s Colonial Gentry, ii. 613; The 
lu a humble way in Adelai<m, bht soon Times, 7 Feb. 1902 ; Adelaide AdveTtiaar, 
^on a leading position in oommeroial life 7 Feb. 1902 ; Year Book of Austria, 19(» $ 
there. For many years senior partner in Hodder’s History of South Australia, vol. ii. ; 
the mercantile firm of Colton & Co., he Colonial Office Reooids.] 0. A. 

^tirod in 1883. ' OOLVILE, Sin HENRY EDWARD 

He first entered publio life in 1859 as an (1852-1907)9 lieutenant-gendral, Jbom at 
aidennan of the city of Adelaide, and was Kirkby Mallory, l^ioestershire, on 10 July 
^ayor in ^874-fi. He was eleotod to the 1852, was only son of Colonel Chdrlea BobeA 
f of Assembly in Blaroh 186608 member Colviie of Lullington, Derbyshire, M.P. lor 

Noarlunga, and, with short intervals, South Derbyshire 1841-0 and 1865-8, by 
^ ^presented that place thion^out hia his wife Katharine Sarah Georgina, eldest 
^ Btannoh liberal, be took office doubter of Captain John BtnaeQ, R.N., 
^ the fint time on 8 No?, 1868 oa and of Sophia, twenty-third Baroness de 
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difintd in her own BQa father waa 

fiftli in deBoent from JB^liard Colvile, of 
Newton Colvile, who saooeeded his unole. 
Sir William Colvile (d, 1680), a staonoh 
royalist His mothers father was grand- 
son of John Bussell, fourth duke of Bedford 
[q. V.]. Educated at Eton; he entered the 
anny as lieutenant in the grenadier guards 
on 1 Oot 1870, and was promoted captain 
on 16 March 1872. From 1876 to 1880 he 
was instructor of musketry ; from 1880 to 
1883 he was ^A.D.C. to the Hun. Leicester 
Smj^, the general commanding the troops 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and in 1884 
ho obtained employment in the intelli- 
gence department in the Soudan. He was 
present at the battles of El-Teb (29 Feb. 
1884) and Tamai (13 March) under Sir 
Gerald Graham [q.v. Suppl. 1], was men- 
tioned in^ despatches (Lena. Oaz. 27 March 
and 6 May 1884), and received the medal 
with clofip and bronze star. Later in the same 
year he was specially employed in the Soudan 
Expedition on the Nile wMch was designed 
to rescue General Gordon at Khartoum. 
Attached to the intelligence department, 
he was present at the action of Abu Klea 
in January 1885 (despatches, Lond. Oaz. 25 
Aug. 1885). He was made C.B. on 26 Aug. 
18^ and received the clasp. From 1885 to 
1888 he was on the staff in Egypt, and 
during that period was employed with the 
frontier field force, being present at the 
aotfbn of Giniss on 36 Dec. 1885 (despatches. 
Land. Oaz. 9 Fob. 1886). 

Repeatedly mentioned in despatches, 
Colvile achieved a solid reputation as one 
of the best intelligence officers in the army, 
and becoming lieutenant-colonel on 1 Nov. 
1882, was promoted colonel on 2 Jan. 
1886 for his services in the iSoudan. In 
1893 he was sent to the Uganda protectorate 
as acting commissioner, and next year he 
commanded the expedition against Kal>a- 
rega, king of Unyoro, the slave raider, 
which proved a conspicuous success. For 
these services he received the contral 
African medal and the brilliant star of 
Zanzibar and was nominated C.M.Q. on 
3 Jw. 1895.- Forced to retire from Uganda 
by ill-health, he came home, and on 5 July 
1895 was promoted to K.C.M.G., and on 
10 March 189!8 became major-general. 

After a short time in command of a 
brigade at Gibraltar, Colvile was in 1899 
given the command of the suaids brigade 
in the war with the Boers of South Amoa, 
wMch was declared on 12 Oct. 18M.« He was 
vrith the force, under Lord Methuen, which 
wras ordered to relieve Kimber^ (besieged 
since 15 Oct.), and took pert in 4h6 success* 


ful actions at Belmont (23 Nov. 1899) aod 
Modder Biver (28 Nov.), and the def^t of 
Magersfontein (16-11 Deo.) (despttohes, 
Land. Oaz, 26 Jan. and 16 Marda 1900; 
medal with clasps). When the South African 
field force was reorganised on the arrival of 
Lord Roberts as oommander-in-ohim (10 Jan. 
1900K Colvile was placed in command of 
the new ninth divimon, and marched witii 
the main army to attadc Genehd Cronje’a 
force. Colvile*B and General Kelly-Kenny’s 
division hemmed in Cronje at Paardeberg 


after desperate 
took part with 


^ (18 Feb.) ; Colvile 
lid Roberts in the occu- 


pation of Bloemfontein (13 March), after 
engagements at Po^ar Grove and Drie- 
font^ (10 March). While at Bloemfontein 
he became entangled in events which ruined 
hia military career. Colvile failed in his 
attempt to relieve General Broadwood's 
column, after it had been ambushed by 
General De Wet at Sanna’s Post (30-31 
March 1900), and his failure was assigned 
by Lord Roberts to a reprehensible lack 
of vigour. A further disaster befell Colvile 
later. Lord Roberts, on his advance from 
Bloemfontein to I^toria in May, loft 
Colvile, who w*a8 still nominally in com 
mand of the division, on the line of oom- 
mnnication, wdth orders to press on to 
Heilbron. At the end of May, Colonel 
Spraggo, in command of a detsmhment of 
Irish imperial yeomanry, which been 
directed to join Colvile’s division, was 
surrounded at lindley by De Wet’s force. 
Appeals for help rearmed Oolvils^i who dis- 
rt^gaidod thorn, and arrived at He^bron, 
after severe fighting, according to hla orders, 
on 29 May. Sprat’s force was oaptund 
by the Boors, wit£ heavy casualtieB, on 
31 May. Colvile’s position was diflScult; on 
the one hand he hM been led to believe that 
his presence at Heilbron by a certain date 
waa essential to Lord Roberts’s plana ; on 
the other there was a definite appeal 
help bam a part of the force asngoed to 
him, ihe absence of which increased the 
difficulw of his march to Heilbron a® 
diminumed his usefulness when he a*n^^ 

there. Cblvile failed to realise that an 

in his responaible position must, 
tional oiioamsUmoM, tak» lUt ofwtenK 
eveft oontmy to oideok , -v 

After the dinrter «t lin^ ^ 
divuion wu bndeea up, and J 

sent home wrarted to ^ 
a brigado at Gibialt«. ^t ^ 

Boberto heoamo o omw e n d w' -fa»-<>^^^^^St 
army on 30 Nor. lOOft 
Colvile should be recalled. on 

to EnglMid, and on ludlBg »t Dov«r on 
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31 Deo, etated hie oim rkiw of hie oaae 
to a lepraentatiTe of ReaWe a^^y. 
On 19 Jao. 1901 ho was {lllaoed on letiiied 
payees a lieatenant-geneiaL He skilfully 
olaboxated hie defence apd oomplcnned of 
hia troatment by Lord Roberta in *The 
Work of the Ninth IMviaion’ (1001). 

Settling at Bi^hot» Golvile, on 24 Nov. 
1907, lidi^ a motor-bicyole, came 
into oolUaion at Immlev with a motor-oar, 
and died almost immed&tely of hia injuries 
at Brompton Sanatorium. He was buried 
at Lullingtop, near Burton-on-Trent, where 
his ancestral estates lay. 

He was twioe married: (l)on6 Aug. 1878 
to Alice Etosa (d. 1882), eldest daughter of 
Robert Daly and granddaughter of John 
Daly, second Ba^ Dunaandle; (2) in 
1886 to Z61ie IsabeUe, daughter of Pierre 
Richard de Pr6ville of Oh&toau dee Mon- 
(irons, Basaes ^r^n^ea, France, by whom 
h(» iiad one son. 


Oolvile was a skilful writer and effectively 
narrated his experiences as a traveller in 
little known lands as well as a soldier. He 
published, besides the work cited : 1. * A 
Ride in Petticoats and Slippers,’ relating 
to Morocco, 1880. 2. ’TheAccui^Lanf^ 
a (Icsoription of ti^e land of Edom near 
the Dead Sea, 1884. 3. ‘The Histoiy of 
the Soudan Ctopaim,’ for the war office, 
3 parts, 1889. 4. * Land of the Nile 
Springs,* 1895, chiefly an account of the 
fight against Kabatega in Uganda. 6. ‘ The 
Allies, England and Japan/ 1907. 

I Burke’s Peerage; Hart’s and Official Army 
Lists; Celebrities of the Army, edited ^ 
^>oiinander Charles N« Robinson, R.N. ; R. H. 
lotuh, Lieut. -General Sir Gerald Graham, 
1901 ; The Scapegoat, a selection from 
articles in The Review of the Week, 1901 ; 
dciimal, Roy. Geog. Soo., Jan. 1908; The 
rimes 26Nov. 1907; The Times History of War 
m South Africa, vols. iii. and iv.; Sir P. 
maunce. Official Hifl4ory of War in South 
Afnoa, vols. i. and ii.] H, M. V. 


COLVIN.Snt AUCKLAND (1838-1908) 
Anglo-Indian aad EgrotiaD amsinistrator 
l!®™ Calcutta on 8 Maioh 1838, w* 
tt m of the f tea childien of Johi 
Knw^CoWn Jq. y.], lientenaat-govemo: 
^ the Nortt-^eatera Proyinoea. by hi 
TOeEtoma Sophia, daughter of Wetenhal 
of Newohnreh, Isle of Wight 
^ Wet^ 
md Si 

IpUBsec 

fourth 
of th< 
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Educated at Eton from 1850, AucUand 
went in 1854 to the East India Oollsglv 
Hsileybuiy, and arriving in India on 17 Jsa. 
1868, he was posted to the Agra proviAoes. 
After serving the usual distriot novitiati^ 
Auckland went to headquarters in Mhy 
1804 as under secretary in tiie home, 
and afterwards in the f oreimi department 
of the government of India. Heiewnedto 
his ownjmvinoe in July 1^9 as a settle- 
ment ofme, and did good work in the 
revision of the AUahalm district settle- 
ment. He officiated as secretary to the 
ffovemment of the North-West Provinces 
m April 1873, and from the foUowine 
Jnne as commissioner of exoiae and 
stamps. The lieutenant-governor. Sir 
George Gouper [q. v. Suppl. Ill, resented 
some brilUant criticism of the l^al govern- 
ment in the ‘ Pioneer ’ (Allahabad), whioh 
was attributed to Colvin’s {ten or inspira- 
tion. In the spring of 1877 Couper sent 
Colvin back to distriot work as colleotor of 
Basti. From November 1877 he officiated 
for a short period as commissioner of 
inland customs under the government of 
I Indi^ and he was afterwards collector 
I of Bijnaur 

I Colvin’s opportunity came whmi in 
January 1878 he was transferred for employ- 
ment in E|^pt, serving first as head of the 
cadastral survey, and then from 24 May 
as British commissioner of the debt, in 
place of Major Evel^ Baring (now Lord 
Ckomer). Again in .June 1880 he succeeded 
Major Baring as English oontroUer of 
Eg 3 Q)tian finance, with M. de Bligni4res as 
his Jmneh colleague. From time to time he 
acted as British consul-general in Sir Edward . 
Malet’s absence, and he was acting for 
Malet when the mutiny of 9 Sept. 1^1 
broke out. By his advice and persuasion 
the timoTons ELhedive Tewfik confronted 
Arabi, the rebel leader, in the square of ^e 
Abdin palace, and succeeded in postponing 
the insurrection (of. Colvin’s official minute, 
19 Sept. ; Cbombb, Modem Egypt, i. 208-8). 
In various ways, and not least by hia 
work as Slgyptian correspondent ox the 
* Pall Mall Gazette,* he influenced publiw 
opinion at home, and forced the reluc- 
tant hands of Gladstone’s goyeilunsnt 
towards acceptance of respoDsibili^ in 
Egypt. Mr. Wilfrid Soawen Blunt, Oolvin’a 
bitterest opponent, in his ‘Secret Bin* 
tory of the Engliiffi Occupation ’ (1907^ 
pays unwilling homage to * the resoufoe 
with whioh Cmvin conducted the struggle. 
After the Briti^ oooupation Colvin beoame 
finanoial adviser to the Khedive^ who 
conferred* on h^^ the grand oordons of 
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Onnanieli and Medjidie. He was ozeated 
K.C.M.G. in 1881. 

When Lozd Cromer beoame Bzitish agent 
in SS^pt, Colvin euoceeded him aa financial 
membw of the viceroy's council in India in 
Aug. 1883. Finanoiai difficulties faced him. 
The war in Upper Burma and the danger 
of hostilities with Russia, consequent upon 
the Penjdeh incident, were not only costly 
in themselves, but were followed by great 
oaintal outlay bn improving the strategic 
^position on the north-west frontier, and by 
moreases of the British and native armies. 
With Sir Courtenay llbert, then l^al 
member, Colvin minuted against this in- 
crease, and after retirement he complained 
that the military element in the council was 
dispremrtionately strong [Final Report of 
Ini. Expend. Comm. 19M, Gd. 131). The 
finances were also disturbed by the continued 
decline in the sterling value of the rupee, 
while su^estions mide by the governor- 
general m council, at Colvin's instance, 
for seek^ an international acceptance of 
bimetallism were treated by the cabinet at 
*home, Colvin thought, with scant respect. 

Allhough he cau^ a committee to bo ap- 
pointed under Sir Charles Elliott [q. v. Suppl. 
ll] to recommend economies, he was com- 
pelled not only to suspend the Famine In- 
surance Fund, and to take toll of the provin- 
cial governments, but to increase taxation. ' 
In January 1886 he converted some annual 
licence duties in certain provinces into a 
peneral tax on non-agricultural incomes 
m excess of Rs. 600 per annum. This 
unp^ular proceeding was immortalised 
in mpling's 'Departmental Ditties’ by 
.‘The Rupaiyat of Omar Kal’vin,* which 
represents the finance member as plying the 
b^;ging-bowl among his European country- 
men. In his last budget (1887-8) he 
increased the salt duty by twenty-five per 
cent, and imposed an export duty on 
petroleum. 

Colvin welcomed his transfer on 21 Nov. 
1887 to Allahabad as lieutenant-governor 
of the North-West Provinces and cUef 
oommisaioner of Oudh, in succession to Sir 
Alfred Comyn^Lyall [q. v. SuppL II]. His 
fother had been charged with ^over-govern- 
ing ’ the same provinces thirty years oelore, 
and the son resembled him in his personal 
attention to detail. To his influence were 
due good water supplies and 4niinage ays- 
tras in the larger towns of what are now 
the Umted Provinces, several new hospitals, 
and the Colvin Taluqdars* school at 
Lucknow. 


Towa^ the ^dian National Gongress 
he declared himself unoompromisuigly 


hostfle, both in allooutiona at dividonal 
durbars and in a published oozzespondence 
with Mr. A. 0. Hume, formerly of his own 
service, the * father * of the new movement 
(1885). Colvin resolutely rallied loyalist 
opinion against the congress. 

Created C.I.E. in Oct 1883, he was 
gazetted a K.C.S.I. in May 1892, six months 
before retirement. In England, Colvin 
settled at Earl Soham, Fraimingham, and 
took an active part in local affairs and 
charities. He mainly occupied himself with 
literature. He wrote the life of his father 
for the 'Rulers of India’ series (1895), 
warmly defending him against oonten^raiy 
critioiam. His ‘Making of Modem ^ypt ’ 
(1906), while dealing generously with the 
work of other Englishmen, says nothing 
of his own part in surmounting the crises 
of 1881 and 1882. The book was soon 
overshadowed by Lord Cromer’s 'Modem 
Egypt ’ (1908). From 1896 onward he was 
chairman of the Burma railways, the 
Egyptian Delta railway, and the Khedivial 
Mail Steamship Company, and was on the 
boards of other companies. He died at 
Sutton House, Surbiton, the residence of 
his eldest daughter, on 24 March 1908. 
He was buried at Earl Soham. 

He married on 4 Aug. 1859 Charlotte 
Elizabeth (d. 1865), dazu^ter of lieut.- 
general Charles Herbert, G.B., and had a 
son, who died in infancy, and throe 
daughters. 

Colvin, Sib Waltbb Mytton (1847- 
1908), Sir Auckland's youngest brother, 
bom at Moulmain, Burma, on 13 Sept. 1847, 
was educated at Rugby and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he was captam of the 
boats. He was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1871, went out to 
Allahabad in the following year, wd 
built up a vast practice as a ci^inw 
lawyer. He served for several biwimw 
terms as a nominated member of me 
provincial legislature. His insight into the 
manners, customs, and thou^ts of the 
peoide wa8*of great value to the police 
oommissiop ol 19(X3-3, of whioh he was a 
member. Mainly for this service he 
knitted in 1904. He died at Alla^b^ 
on 16 Dm. 1908, and was buri^ m ^ 
European oemeteo^ there. There is o wWOT 
to his memory in Milland Church, Hamp 
shin. He marri^ in 1873 Annie* 
of Wimram E, Mon^, and had a fanuly 0 
three daughters. * 

[John RusmU Colvin, Ruleis of 
Debrett’s Peerage ; the India 
Registers for ^ois years if 
Oromer's Modem Egypt; Audi Alte>«» 
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’Puiem, braig taw lettea on Ibid. Kat. Oi». 
giesB Movement, Simla, 1888 ; Sir A. Lyall, 
Marquis of Doffeiin and Ava; The Times, 
26 March 1908; Times of Lidia, 28 March 
1908 ; Pioneer Mail, 8 April and 26 Deo. 1008 ; 
family details supplied by Lady Bindon Blood, 
daughter of Sir Aucklana] F. H. B. 

OOMMERELL, Sib JOHN EDMUND 
(1829'1901)» admiral of the fleet, bom 
in London on 13 Jan. 1820, was second 
6on of John William Commerell of Strood 
Park, Horsham, by his wife Sophia, 
daughter of William Bosan<met. Entering 
the navy in February 1842, he was at onoe 
sent out to China 8nd initiated in the reali- 
ties of war. Later on he was in the Fite- 
brand with Captain (afterwards Sir) James 
Hope [q. V.], and took part in the several 
operations in the Parana, including the 
engagement with the batteries at Obugado 
nn 20 Nov. 1846, when the chain was 
cut by the boats of the Firebrand, a most 
gallant piece of work, which passed without 
official recognition. As lieutenant of the 
Vulture he was in the Baltic in 1854, and 
took part in the operations in the Gulf 
of ButhnfBii, the next year in the Blaek 
8ca and Sea of Azoff, and on 29 Sept, was 
promoted to be commander of the Weser 
gun vessel, employed in the Sea of Azoff. 
A lew days later, on 11 Oct., he landed with 
a small party, made a hazardous march 
inland, and set fire to a l^e store of 
forage and com. The service was both 
important and daimerous, in acknowle^o- 
mciit of which the Victoria Cross was given 
to Commerell and two seamen of ^ party. 
In 1859 he was in China in the lAiry, and 
commanded a division of the seamen iwded 
for the unsuccessful attack on the Taku 
forts. Although repulsed, the determined 
courage in the face of insurmountable 
mfficulties was everywhere recognised, and 
Oimmeiell was promoted to the rank of 
captain. In isfe Ids services while in 
command of the Terrible, employed for 
i&^ng the Atlantio cable, were rewarded 
JUth a dvil CB. In 1869 he oummanded 
^he Monarch, which in December carried 
^ro^ the Atlantio the remains of George 
leabody [a v.]. In 1870 he received the 
^tarv C.B,, and in February 1871, with 
broad pennant in the RatUeanake, was 
* oommander-in-ohiof on the west 
of Africa. In August 1878i while 
up the river Prah, he was 
a musket shot in 


the 


In M ^ oompelled him to invalid, 

the Not. 1876. In 

following yearhe was sent out to the 


Mediterranean as second in oommaiMl, at 

t^ugh^ most cordial and who highly 
qpmmended his ability and loyalty while he 
served with him. InNovember 1^2hewent 
out as oommander-in-ohief on the North 
American station, where he remained for 
neaiiy three years, returning in the antumn 
of lw5. At the general election of that 
year, and again in the foilowing, he was 
returned as oonservative member for South- 
ampton, and zealously for the next two years 
endeavoured to awaken the country to the 
neoenity of strengthening the havy. He 
was thus largely instrumental in bringing 
about the Naval Defence Act of 1889, 
though he was not then in parliament, 
having resided his scat in July 1888 on 
being appointed oommander-in-ohief at 
Portsmouth. He had already been pro- 
moted to admiral in April 1886, and nad 
been made a G.C.B. on the occasion of 
Queen Victoria's Jubilee in June ‘*1887. 
At Portsmouth it fell to his lot in 1889 
to command at the naval review, and to 
receive the German emperor, who after- 
wards wrote him an autograph letter on 
WPxesenting him with a swora. At court he 
I Lad always been a persona grata ; and on 
the death of Sir Provo Wallis [q. v.], on 
13 Feb. 1892, was by special desire of Queen 
Victoria promoted to the high nu^ of 
admiral of the fleet, although not the senior 
admiral. In January 1899, at the am of 
seventy, he was pla^ on the retired fist, 
and died in London on 21 May 1901. He 
married in 1853 Mathilda Maria, daughter 
of Joseph Bushby. 

[Royal Navy Lists; Annual Register; 
Sir Evelyn Wo<^, from Midshipman to Field- 
marshal/ 1907, p. 255; M. A. Egerton, Life 
of Sir Geoffrey Uom by, 1806; Times. 22 llay 
1901.] J. K. L. 

COMMON, ANDREW AINSLIE (1841- 
1903), astronomer, born at Newcastle-on* 
Tyne on 7 Aug. 1841, was son of Thomaa 
Common, surgeon, a descendant of a Soottiah 
Border family, the name being a variant 
of Oomyn. Ovdng to his father's prema- 
ture death, Andrew was mainly self-taught. 
In early manhood he joined his unole in 
the firm of Matthew Hall &; Go., sanitary 
engineers, Wigmore Street, London^ and 
waa long prominent in the management of 
the business. As a boy of ten he Epd abown 
an interest in astronomy, and in Cx^on be 
resumed the "study, setting up in 1874 at 
Ealing a refracting telesoope with an objeoi- 
glasa of 5| inohea aperture. He jollied 
tne Royal Aatronomical Society in June 
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and in Janoaty 1878 oontribnted to 
the 8ooiety*e * Monthly Nottoes ’ a nota on 
the satellites of Ma^ Satnm, depending 
on obser^aiaons maide with a silver-on-glass 
minor of 18 inches diameter made by 
Mr. Calmer. With this type of astronomiou 
instmment the name of Common will be 
alwa3rs associated. A note on large tele- 
Boopes» and a suggestion of the desirability 
of photographmg the planets Saturn 
and Mars (Manmy Nolicea, March 1879) 
^indicated bis foresight as a practical astro 
nomer, before laige telescopes and photo* 
graphy were in general use. Insistmg on 
the superior merits of silver-on-glass mirrors 
over metal specula, he moun^ a sUver- 
on-glass mirror of 3 feet diameter, obtained 
from Mr. Calver ; adopting a plan of his 
own, he supported the weight of the instru- 
ment by partially floating the polar axis in 
mercury, and with this instrument Common 
made experiments in astronomical photo- 
naphv Which were subsequently aosmow- 
Iraged to have opened a new field for 
astronomers. With this 3-foot mirror Com- 
mon was able after much experimental work 
to photograph on 24 June 1881 the great 
comet of that year, the first successful 
photograph on record of a comet, though 
a second was obtained on the same night 
by Dr. Draper, in America. On 17 March 
1882 Common photographed the great 
nebula in Orion. After some improve- 
ment of his instrument and farther trials, 
a more successful photograph of the same 
object was obtained on 30 Jan. 1883. By 
way of recognition of this pioneer work in 
a branch of astronomy now very much 
practised, the cold m^al of the Royal 
Astronomical society was awarded to 
Common in February 1884. The 3-foot 
mirror was ultimately sold to Mr. Crossley 
of Halifax, who presented it to the lick 
Observatory, where, after refiguring and 
alterations, it is in efiicient use. 

The successful performance of the 18- 
inch and the 3-foot silver-on-glass mirror 
induced Common to attempt the construc- 
tion of a larger telescope of the same kind. 
With characteristic confidence he made 
his first essay in mirror-srinding with a 
disc of 5 feet diameter, v^ch was begun 
in the workshop adjoining his house at 
Ealing in 1886, and alter five years of hard 
work and anxious experiment, a successful 
6-foot equatorial refliecting tdesoope was 
completed (see memoir presented to Royal 
j^ti^n. 800. 11 Deo. 1891). Oammon made 
little use personally of this tefisoope, which 
18 now in the Harvard College ObseiTatoCT^ 
U.S.A. Subsequently Common found the 


oonstraotion of small minm a»eaqr task, 
uid of these he made manyr Hegenetoody 
presented to the Bo^ Sodety minors for 
observing eclipses, ne not only made the 
plane mirror but constructed the meohani. 
cal parts of oodostats for use by the official 
exp^tions for the solar eclipse of 18M, 
while 30-inoh mirrors now at the Solar 
Physios Observatory, South Kensington, at 
the Khedivial Observatory, Hdwan, and 
one which forms part of the Thompson 
equatorial at Greenwich, were all from his 
workshop. There are also smaller flat 
mirrors by him at the National Physical 
Laboratory and at the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Observatory. 

Apart from his mechanical skill, Common 
made various noteworthy observations. 
Spocially memorable is his observation 
in daylight on 17 Sept. 1882 of the great 
comet of that year, when it was quite close 
to the sun. Common was unaware of an 
earlier discovery of this oomot in the 
southern hemisphere, when he made bis 
observations in accordance with a plan of 
searching for comets near the sun that be 
had been following for some tim^ 

Common was somewhat distracted in 
later years from scientific pursuits by his 
association with the Briush Aluminium 
Company, of which he was one of the first 
directors, and in connection with this be 
was interested in the adaptation of the water 
power of the Falls of Foyer in Scotland. 
After severing connection with this enter- 
prise he invented a telescopic mi-sight 
for use in the army and navy, womng out , 
a suggestion which he had read in youth 
in an early manual on astronomy. His 1 ele- 
Boopio gun-sight, when piweriy used, has 
been estimaM as quadrupung the fighting 
efficiency of battleships. 

Common was elected a fellow of the 
Royal Society in 1886, and served on its 
council in lfo3-4i. He was ^ 

the Royal Astpmomioal Society from lew 
to 1896, and Hs presidont from IBw to 
1897. In 1891 he was made hon. “ 
St. Andrews. He was a menato of w 
board of visiton of the Boy 


Greenwich, from 1894 untfl bis death. 
1900, as president of th®. 
section at the Brifdah Association, he de 
livered an address on the developmeu 
astronomical instnimants am tne apgu 
oktion of photography to 

someyesw he wSf&nt editor with^^ 

H. H-Tomer of the • Olw*r»tory 

Of Molute strong 
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He died euddeiily from hoBxt failure at Ua laity iff, his diocese during hia episcopate of 
house, 6S Eaton Rise, Ealing, on 2 June nearly twenty years, byhk unostentatkms 
1903, and was cremated at Gk)lder’B Green, liberality, his frankness uid indifference to 
He married in 1867 Ann^ Matthews of mere popularity, his u^Eeoted modestyp 
Gayton in J^orfolk, who, with a son and and his umdQagging zeal and industry m 
throe daughten, survived him. A TOitrait his episcopal work. Although his sermons 
is in the meeting room of the Royal Astro- made no pretensions to oratory either 
Domical Society at Burlington House. in form or delivery, or to ariginaUty o£ 

[Monthly Notes, Royal Aatronomioal Soc., thought, they were often impressive from 
Feb. 1904, vol. Imv. ; Roy. Soo. J The their simplioity, directness, and sincerity. 
Times, 4, 6 and 8 June 1903.] H. P. H. jn jijg theofegical views he was an cdd- 
COMPTON, 1X)RD ALWYNE FRED- fashioned high ohnichman. At his primary 
ERICK 0^825-1006), bishra of Ely, bom and second visitatioiis he exi^esaed dis- 
at Castle Ashby on 18 July 1825, was approval of the practice of evening 
fourth son of Spencer Joshua Alwyne communions on the ground that it was a 
Compton, second marquis of Northampton departure from the long-rooeived custom 
[q V.], by his wife Maxuaret, daimhter of of the Ohureh. But there was no diminu- 
Major-geimral Doogtas Maclean Clephane tion in the cordiality of his relations with 
of Torloiak. He was educated at Eton the incumbents, whom he sought vainly to 
aiul Trinity OoUqge, Gambridge, whenM [lersuade to discontinue the practice. He 
be graduated as foiirteenth wrangler in folt that men of an opposite school, whose 
184S He was ordained deacon in 1850 views were more advanced than his (|ym, 
and priest in 1851. bad hkewise a place in the Church of 

After serving ah curate of Horsham he England, and he w^as ready to protect 
was appointed in 1852 by his brother, them fearlessly, so far as they seemed 
who had recently become third marquis, | to him to be within their rights, at the 
to the rectory of Gaatle Ashby, the chief j same time as ho discountenanced excesses 
fainily seat. He held this wnefioe for in ritual. 

six years. r Compton’s chief intellectual interest 

In 1857 he was elected one of the proctors outside his clerical dutii^s lay in the study 
111 ( oiivooation for the diocese of Peter- of architecture and archmology, and he 
borough, and was re-elected on four was a good draughtsman, especially of 
Buccossive occasions till he became an the details of architecturo. He rendered 
cx-officio member of the Lower House, a valuable service to historical students 


through his apTOintment in 1875 by 
William Connor Magee, biahop of Peter- 
borough, to the arohdeaooniy of Ockham. 
From the first he took an aotivo interest in 
tht* liusiness of Convocation, and became 
atUT a few years one of its leading members, 
vas cloctod prolocutor on 30 April 1880, 
and hold the ofBoe for nearly siv years. 
Meanwhile, on 11 Nov. 1878, (jompton was 
nominated hy Lord Beaoonsfiela to the 
doMUTy of Worcester. At Worcester he 
promoted the common good of the dty and 
and entered mto the friendliest 
gUtions with his neighbours of all classes, 
ne also effected changes in the arrange- 
ments for the triennial musical festivals 
m the cathedral with a view to securing 
^ator reverence in the psrioxmanoes. 

seven yeais at Worcester he was 
^Ppomted by Lord Salisbury to the see of 
% on the death of James RusaeU Wood- 
2 p ^* 1 * He was oonaeeratsd on 
In 1882 be had been made 

Ford Alwyne fnereaitefllv won re* 
nnd affeetlonteSoftw ds^gy and 


by collecting all the documents connected 
with the BOB which had been stored in 
Afferent places, and causing tlnsm to be 
arranged and catalogued by on expert, 
and publishing the catalogue. He fi^Uy 
placed them in a building, once the gaol of 
the bishops of Ely in the days when they 
had civil jurisdiction, which he turned 
into a diocesan registry and muniment 
rooms. 

In July 1905, on the completion of his 
eightieth year, he resided his see and settled 
at CantorDury. He died there on 4 April 
1006, and was buried in the ohuiohyard 
of St Martin’s, which his garden bordered. 

On 28 Aug. 1850 he married Florence 
ChMN>line, eldest daughter of Robert Ander- 
son, a Brighton cTeigyman, by Gij^coliae 
Dorothea, ^ugbter of John Shore» firs# 
Lord Teignmouth [q. v.l. He left no issue. 
A portrait painted in middle age by 
Edward Gifford belongs to his widow. 

fGhfonidos of the Lower HouBaef Oottvo- 
cation, 1857-86; the hwhop PuWj^ to 
OhaKes in 1880, 1893, 1807, and 1908 ; The 
SApril 1006 ; Guardian, ll^xil 1006; 

1 pefeonal knowledge.] V. H. S. 
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OOKDEBt CEABLBS (1868^909). 
artist^ bom in London in 1S6S, was son of 
James Conder, a oi^ engineer, and cousin 
of CSaude Reignier Conder [q. v. Suppl. 11]. 
He was a direct descendant in the female line 
of tbe sculptor, Roubiliac. His mother died 
shortly after birth, imd in infancy he 
was tahen tol^dia by his father, who held 
an engineering appointment there. Brought 
back at nine to fk^land for schooling, he 
was educated at a private school at East- 
bourne. At sixteen he was sent to Sydney, 
New South Wales, where he enters the 
lands department of the colonial civil 
service mth a view to the profession of a 
trigonometrical land surveyor. He disliked 
the work and soon abandoned it. His 
predilection was for art, and from an early 
m he drew and painted from nature. 
Ito obtained what art education he could 
by drawing from the life at night classes in 
Sydney, studying at the National Qallery, 
Melbourne, and by painting in the country | 
with other Austrian artists. During ! 
August 1889, he, with Arthur Streeton and I 
Tom Roberts, contributed to a small exhi- { 
bition in Melbourne, called * Sketches and 
Impressions.’ Next year, 1890, he showed 
at the Society of Victorian Artists several 
paintings, most of which were realistic, but 
among them an imaginative work, ’ The Hot I 
Win^ which attracted notice ; it showed i 
a nude female figure in the foreground of 
a enm-baked landscape, vigorously blowing 
into flame the ashes of a fire. Another 
of his pictures at this exhibition, ’De- 
parture of the 88. Orient,’ was purchased 
for the National Gallery, Syoney. An 
uncle thereupon provided the artist with 
the means of studying painting, and in 
1890 Conder returned to England. 

Proceeding to Paris, he worked inter- 
mittently in Cormon’s studio. Always 
impatient of school routine, he followM 
his own lines, and studied the work of 
artists around him. The art of Anquetin 
especially influenced him, and he derived 
Bomethi^ from Toulouse Lautrec and 
TOrhaps from Daumier. In March 1891 
Conder and ]kfr. William Rothenstein had 
an exhibition together at the gallery of a 

J aris dealer called Thomas, 43 Boulevard 
[alcsherbes ; both artists’ work was repro- 
duced in ’L’Art fran^ais.’ In 1896 an 
exhibition of Conder’s work at the gall^ 
of Bing, another Paris dealer, consisted 
chiefly of panels on silk for a boudoir and 
a few design for fans, which inaugurated 
his most original contributions to art. ^His 
first design for a fan was in oils on a wooden 
panel, executed about 189& Elected an 


asiooiate member of the QodM Nationals 
des Beaux-Arts in 1893, he quioklv won a 
reputation by the ori^nality ana charm 
of the work which he exhibited at tiie 
Sooi4t4’8 salon. 

Marrying and settling at 91 Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, in 1901, he there did his 
finest work, whioh he euiibited chiefly at the 
New English Art Club and the International 
Society of Painters; at the same time 
holding single exhilfitions at the Carfax, 
at Van Wisselinghs, and the Leicester 
Galleries. Early in 1907 contracted 
brain disease, of whioh he died on 9 Fob. 
1909 at the Virginia Water Asylum. He 
was buried at the oemeteiy there. His 
widow, Stella Maria Bedford, a Canadian, 
whom he met in Paris, died on 18 April 1912. 

Conder drew entirely from memory, 
rarely from life. He was quite careleas 
about materials, brushes, or colours, and 
his work seemed to develop without 
method or aoheme. Of a few lithographs, 
which he designed at night, the best are six 
dated 1899, of whioh four are scenes from 
Balzac and two are fanciful subjects. A 
single etching by Conder is known, a dry 
point, of x^oh .Mr. Rothenstein owns 
a print. Condor *^inted a good deal in 
oils, his Bubjeots being chiefly landscapos 
more or iM romantically treated, sea- 
shore Boenes, modem watering places with 
gaily dressed crowds, and an oocosioual 
portrait, in a decorative style But 
Conder’s most char^teristio works are the 
dainty water-colour drawings which date 
between 1895 and 1905, painted after a 
fashion of his own on panels of white silk, 
many shaped for fans. The delicate tonM 
of tooir colour agree perfootly with the frail 
texture of the material. The suWeets are 
dreamlike fancies which, while they ar© 
far removed from reality, reflect modem 
life. The colour and general oharac^ 
of his landscape backgrounds were denvea 
entirely from the soeneiy at Ohartamelle 
on the Seine, but the scenery of Normandy 
also influenced his designs. C)on^ s 
has been compared with that 
but it is never constructive like that of tw 
French master, and is usually more eto^ 

in subject, Conder exerted much influence 

on oontemporary art. _ , . 

Conder painted a fine head 
which belongs to Mr. Rothenstein, who 
also painM portraits of the artiat. 

[The Studio, May 

pamtings on Bilk, by D. S. MaoOoU) ; ^ 

ton mL., April 1909, Toi 
ChariesRioketts) ; Modem Art, hv J. ^ 
Graefe; Art Joumal, voL it Mafok 
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priTate infoittiatloiL Mr. Bothenstein owns 
Condar's flEst skntoh-book.] F. W. Q-sr. 

OONDSB, OLAUDE BEIGNIER (184»- 
1910), colonel royal engmeera, Altaic scholar, 
and Palestine explorer, bom at Cheltenham 
on 29 Deo. 1848, was the son of Francis 
Roubiliac Conder (1815-1889), civil engineer 
and a writer in the * Edinburgh Review,’ 
by his wife Anne Matilda Colt (1823-1890). 
Joaiah Conder [q. v.], his godfather, 
marriet} a nanddau^ter of Louis Fran 9 ois 
Roubiliac Iq. v.], the sculptor. 

After spmding eight years of his youth 
in Italy, Conder paased from UniveEsity 
College, London, to the Royal MUita^ 
Academy at Woolwich, whm he dis- 
lingttished himself in surveying and 
geometrical and freehand drawii^. He 
received a commission as lieutenant in the 
engineers on 8 Jan. 1870, and after a 
two years’ professional course at Chatham 
wou selertod with the assent of the military 
authorities to continue a soientido survey 
of Western Palestine, which had been begun 
by ongineer offloars tmder the auspices 
ot the Palestine Exploration Fund some 
seven years earlier [see under Wiuson, Stt 
(/UABLES WlLUAM, Suppl. II]. 

In July 1872 Conder took charge of 
ilie survey party at Nablus in Samaria. 
\\^ork was Mgun by the measurement of 
a base line, Bhout four miles in length, near 
Kamleh on the road from Jaffa to Jeru^em, 
and the triangulation was carried gradually 
over the whole country. In the course of 
three years the greater part of the country 
west of the Jordan had been surveyed ana, 
Lii addition to actual mapping, a mass of 
information regarding the topography and 
archaeology of the oountiy had been 
collected, whUo many places mentioned in 
the Bible and previoudy uidcnown had 
l)een identified. Conder also devoted him- 
self to the languages of the country an d 
to the decipherment of ancient inscrip- 
tions, to which he brought abundant 
ingenuity. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake [q. v.] at 
hrst assisted Conder, and on his death 
of fever at Jerusalem in June l874 his 
place was filled by Lieut. Kitchener, R,E., 
now Field-marshal Viscount Kitchener of 
Khartoum. 

A murderous attack on Cbnder and his 
m inhabitantB of Safed, a town 

T„i ttorth-west of the Sea of GaHlee 
wiilf ^ Conder and Kitchener 
^ eorionsly 

edm^' wuipended the snnrey. 

to fttfijcfently leooverad to letum 

VO England m October 1875, after having 
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squue^miles of Western 

ation of the * ItoLiis ’ wero^iS^MSitn^ 
hand. Ii^l877 the unfinished portion^ of the 
survey was completed by Ueut. iQt<diener, 
and the whole survey was plotted and the 
* Memoirs ' finished in April 1878. The map, 
on a scale of one inch to the mile, was 
printed at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
^uthampton, and, with seyen volumes of 
’Memoirs,’ was issued by the committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund in 1880. 
For his work Lieut. Conder received the 
thanks of the committee and the oom-« 
mendation of thJ secretary of state for 
war. ’It may fairly be dauned,’ wrote Sir 
Walter Besant, *{nat notl^ has ever 
been done for the illustration and i^^t 
understanding of the lustorical portions 
of the Old and New Testaments since the 
translations into the vulgar tongue which 
can be compared with this great mrk. 
The officer whose name is espeoially asso- 
ciated with it has made himself a name 
which wdl last as long as there are found 
men and women to read and study^ the 
sacred books.’ 

Returning to regimental duty in May 
1878, Conder was employed for three years 
on the new defences of the Forth and 
stationed in Edinburgh. In his leisure 
hours he continued his studies of the history 
and archteology of the Holy Land and 
adjacent countries. In 1878 he published 
his first book ’Tent Work in Palestine,’ 
illustrated with his own drawings. It g^ves 
a popular account of the survey operations 
and of the customs of the inhabitants of 
Palestine, of various Bible sites, and the 
topoppraphy of Jerusalem. In 1879 he 
publishM ’ Judas Maocabmus and the 
Jewish War of IndependePbe^’ and in 
oollaboration with his father ’Handbook 
to the Bible.* These works w'ere popular, 
and went through several editions. 

In the spring of 1881 Conder resumed hia 
labours for the Palestine Exploration Fond 
in the country east of the Jordan. Near 
the lake of Homs in the valley of the 
Orontea, he discovered Ihe remains of the 
ancient dty of Kadesh ; then going south 
and oroBdiig the Jordan, a base Ime wa» 
measured between Heshbon and Medeha. 
Oemder devoted especial attention to the 
description of the rude prehistoric atone 
monuments which abounded iirthe distriet ; 
he photographed and made plans ol many 
stone oiioles, cromlechs and meribiiB, anal 
other relics of bygone agaa. Toridah 
obstruction impeded Conder'a progNos, 
b^t he acted with great diaoretuiii, and 
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mAiiaged to oomplete the eiirvey of about 
fiOO square miles. * 

On 8 Jaa.^ 1882 he was promoted to be 
captain, and in Ms^h and April oonduoted 
Pmioes Albert Victor and George bf Wales 
[now Krag Qeom V) on a tour through 
the Holy Land. He wrote a report on the 
sacred Haram at Hebron and another on 
the Palestine tour for the information of 
the princes’ fat W, King Edward VII, then 
Frinoe of Wales (print^ in the Paleatine 

his return home^ in June 1882, 
Conder joined the expedition to Egypt, 
under Sir Garnet Wolseley, to suppress the 
rebellion of Arabi Pasha. He was appointed 
a deputy assistant adjutant and quarter- 
master-general on the staff of the intelli- 
gence department. In Eg^t his perfect 
knowledi^ of Arabic and of Eastern people 
proved most usefuL He was present at the 
action ef Kassassin, the battle of Tel-cl- 
and the advance to Cairo, but then, 
seised with t^hoid fever, he was invalided | 
home. For ms services he received the war | 
med^l with clasp for Tel-el-Kebit, the > 
Khedive’s bronze star and the fourth class ' 
of the Order of the Medjidie. On recovering | 
his health, Captain Conder devoted himseff 
to plotting tne survey and preparing the ^ 
Memoir of Eastern Palestine. He published ' 
in 1883 * Heth and Moab/ a popular aoooimt 
of his second expedition to Palestine. 

On 10 Nov. 1883 he took command of a 
depot company at Chatham. A year later, 
graded as deputy assistant adjutant and , 

S uartermaster-general in the intelligence , 
epartment, he joined the staff of Blajor- . 
graeral Sir Charles^Warren in the Bechuana- { 

graphioilwork was entrusted to him. 
was mentioned in despatches and lecommen* | 
ded for * some recognition of good services.’ 
Declining an offer of a land commissioner- 
ship in South Africa, he returned to the 
command of his company at Qiatham in 
October 1885. While there he publiidied 
some important works: ‘Syrian Stone 
Lore* (1886); ‘The Canaanites’ (1887); 
and ‘ Altaic Hieroglyphs and Hittite 
Inscriptions ’ (1887), where he proved his 
philological acumen and ingenuily. 

On 1 July 1887 Conder went to Hymouth 
to work on the ordnance survey, im woe 
transferred in the following April to 
Southampton to take charge m the engrav- 
ing department. He reswned there for 
seven ye^irs, receiving the thanks of the 
boa^ of works for his introduetioD of 
^ ® printing on copper plates. He 
assisted Sir Charles Wilson, then flmtor- 


genecal of the ordnance survey, with 
the publioatiODS of the J^elestiiie Pil- 
grims Text Society, of whioh Sir Charles 
was the diieotor. In J891 he published 
' Fklestine,* a rUumi of the history and 
geography of the oountry, and in 1893 
he wrote ' The Tell Ama^ Tablets,’ a 
translation and description of letters in 
cuneiform character, written about 1480 b.o. 
from Palestine and Syria to the King of 
Eg 3 rpt ; thev throw a flood of l^ht on the 
connection oetween the countries. 

Conder had been promoted major on 1 July 
1888. After superintending the construction 
of the new defences for the naval base of 
Berehaven in 1894, he was engaged during 
1895 in directing pubbc works for the relief 
of distress in the oongested districts of 
Ireland ; and being prcunoted lieutenant- 
oolonel on 12 Aug. 1895, was appointed 
commanding royal engineer at Weymouth. 
There ho remained for five years and wrote 
some of his most important works. At 
Weymouth he was occupied with defence 
work in connection with the great naval base 
at Portland ; fortifications, barracks, sub- 
marine mining, and electric searchlights all 
claimed his attention. He was promoted 
brevet colonel on 12 Aug. 1899, am a year 
later was placed on 1^ pay. He was 
afterwards employed on the ordnance 
survey^ in the west of Ireland with head- 
quartere at Ennis, co. Glare, until his 
retirement from the service on 2 Nov. 1904. 
Thenceforth he lived at Cheltenham, where 
he died on 16 Feb. 1910. 

Conder married on 12 June 1877, at 
Guildford, Surrey, Myra Rachel, eldest 
daughter of Lieutenant-general Edward 
Archibald Foord (d. 1899) of the royal 
(Madras) cnginew. She survived him with 
a daughter and a son. 

Conder lad a busy life, and although ^ 
servioes were invariably commended ^ 
those under whom he swved he receiyw 
little reward. In 1891, however, the 
Univerrity of Edinburgh h^ 

honorary LL.D. A great 
explorer, be wae one of wvwal 
anthorltiea on the ffittite and on 
language. In 1808 he annonnoed to tw 
Ro^Arfatio Society a dtooov^ of 
he olaiined to be thi cine to the ^ 
iniM >ri i» t<on«, hot hla daim inw oonto^ 
and tt to maintained that eH 
interpetatioDS are baaed nw« hypo 
at p re a m t hw^aUe of t«*™***“‘ 

Gnidar’a indnatiy M a 
tiring, hot hto 

from controvetBy W* Cow^ 

born the wnka already mentioned, 
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piovBd lui TiiitiD 

^ingdtoi ol JmuZUi.* 1807. 2. *Th^ 
ffitStes and their Language,’ 1808. 
3. * Fixet Bible,* 1002. 4. * The Rise 
of Man,’ 190R 5. ’The Qtyof Jeroealein,* 
1900. Hie mii^r workB are: 1. ’Primer 
of Bible Geogikphy,’ 1889r. 2. ’Eaetem 
Palestine^’ 1892. ^ * The Bible in the 

East,’ 1896. 4. ’The Hebrew Tragedy,* 

1900. 6. ‘Qritiee and the Law,’ 1907. 

Conder, a prolific writer for magaainea 
and roviewB, particularly 'Blaofcwood’s 
Magaione* a^ the ’Edinburgh Review,* 
contributed very largely to Smith’s * New 
Bible Diotionai^,* to the publioationii of the 
Palestine Pilgrims Text Society, and from 
1872 to ’The ()oarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund,* where his 
last arUolt on ’ Beoant ffittite Disooveries * 
appeared in January 1910. He was a oom- 
lietput artist and drew the illustrations in 

Pictorial Scenes from Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’ (4to, 1869). 

[War Office Record; Porter’s History of 
the Corjis of Royal Engineers 1889 ; BeaanPs 
Twenty-one Yean* Work in the Holy Land 
1888 ; The Times, 17 Feb. 1910; Royal Engineers 
ilouinal, AprU 1010 ; Geomraphical Journal, 
April 1010; Quarterly Statement of Hie 
Palestine Exploration Fund, April 

CONNEMARA, first Baeon. ' 
Boubxb, Bobbbt (1827-1002).] 

CONQUEST, GEORGE (AUGUSTUS), 
whose surname was Oliver (1837- 
1001), actor and manage, bom at the house 
adjoining the old Garrick Theatre, Leman 
Street, Ckiodman’s Fields, on 8 May 1837, 
was eldest'son of Benjamin 01iver( 1805-72), 
actor and theatricsd manaTOr, who used pro- 
fessionally the surname of Conquest, and was 
thou manaser of the old Garrick Theatre. 
There in 1837, as a child iOranns, in the farce 
' Mr. and Mm. White,’ Geonn made his fimt 
a})pearanoe on the stage. He played there, 
while a- child, in such pieoee as * Peter the 
Waggoner,’ ’Isabella, or the Fatal iCar- 
nage,’ and ’The Stranm.* Educated at 
the college communal, wulogne, he waa 
a contemporary there of Benott Ooquelm, 
the eminent Fi^endi actor, an4 acquired a 
full command 6l the French languid. He 
Was intended for a vidiniat^ but fioxn bis 
euliest yearn he resolved on the profenrion 
of aorobatio pantomlmiat. Before he left 
Bchooj^ adaptalioiis from 

the French for hia father, who in 1851 be- 
came manager of theGreoianTheatwinaty 
tot play, ’Woman’a Secret, 
wCer,’ waa produced lA 
theGrocianou 17 Oot 1853. In 1855 he 


adopted the stage as hia voeatiatt, sad, 
long c o m b ined acting at the Giedao wm 
'diamalio authorshh) on a molifio imalt, 
On 8 Septf 1855 he was 
aa the ArtfidDodger inaverrion olDioBfllia* 
’Oliver Twist.’ At Christmas 1855 he 
fimt appeared as a pantomimxst, ht his 
own pantominM * Harlequin Sun, Moon, 
and me Sevmi Sistem ’ i and at Easter 
1857 he made his first notable suooess in 
this class of work as Hassarao, in ’The 
Forty Thieves.* At Christmas 1857 he 
appeared aa Pastrano Nonsuch, a ' flying 
jMtomiiniat,’ in ’Peter WjUdim and the 
Flying Indisns.’ Subsequently he effect 
tiray adapted Chariea Beade’s novd, 

’ It n never too late to mend,* which ran 
for six months at his fathePb theatre, and 
in which he appeared aa Peter Graw^. 
In 1861 he distinguished hixnsrif as PrinM 
Pirmy in ’ The Blue Bird in Paradise.^ 
Conquest became manager of the^redan 
in 1872, on the death of hia father, con- 
tinuing to fill leading parts there. In 1881 
he jomed Paul Merritt as oo-leeaee and 
manager of the Surrey Theatre, of which 
he was sole leasee and manager from 1885. 
His only appearances in the west end of 
London were at the Gaiety Theatre, in 1873; 
in ’The Snaefell,’ and* 4t the Globe, in* 
1882, in ' Mankind’ ; but he onoe visited 
America, performing in ' The Grim GoUm * 
at Wallaok’s Theat^ New York, on Mkug. 
1880, when he sustained severe injuticB 
through the bieakuig of trapeae ropee, 
caused, it was stated, U&rough the treacmocy 
of a rival. He xetiied m>m the stage 
in 1894. ^ 

Conquest was best known as an acrobatic 
pantomimist He produced no fewer than 
forty-five pantomimes,' and |klayed in as 
many as twenty-seven. He impenonated 
animals with much popular approval, and 
is said to have inventecl the modem method 
of ’ flying * by means of ’ invisible ’ udrea* 
It was his hoMt tiiat as a pantomhfdst he 
had broken every bone in his face and bodv® 
In his performanoe of the title idle m 
’The Devil on Two Sticks* he employed 
no fewer than twenty-nine ‘ traps^ i -- > o n a 
’ vampiie ’ and twenty-eight ordinaiy. 

Of the hundred and more jj^ys, for tho 
moat part original melodnimas or adapta- 
tions from the Ffonoh, of whieh be waa 
author, several were written in coQabonh 
tion, and of theaa the more sjiooeasfol wave 
’Velvet and Bam* tmih 
1874) ; ’ Sentenced to Death ' (with BmUboj 
Pettitt, 1875); ’Queen’a EvidsaeO* (wUli 
Pettitt, 1876); ’The Green Lance -of 
Ifogleiid* (with PetUtt, 1878) ;«lleiiUM 
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(with Menitti 1881) ; * For Ever * (with 
Menitt, 1882) s * The Chimes of Paris’ (with 
Menitt^ 1883). His last play, fighting 
Fifth,’ written with Herbert Leonard, was 
produoed at the Surrey Theatre in October 
1900. He showed his melodramatlo TOwer 
to good ^feot in such parts as Daniel 
Oioodm in * Mankind,’ Zack^LPastrana, the 
Man Monkey in ’ For Ever,’ Simmonet and 
Jagon in 'The Stran^rs of Paris,* Ezra 
Lazaieck in ’ The New Babylon,’ and 
Ooupeau in 'Drink.’ Ofi the stage he 
suffered from an impediment in his speech, 
which disappeared when he was acting. 

Conquest med at his residence in Brixton 
on 14 May 1901, and was buried at Nor- 
wood cemetery. He left a fortune of over 
64,0001. He married in 1857 Elizabeth 
Ozmond, and his three sons, George, Fred, 
and Arthur, all successfully adopted their 
father’s calling, both as actors and acrobatic 
pantomiffdsta. Engraved portraits of Con- 
quest appeared in *The Theatre,’ Sept 
1895, and in * The Era,’ 18 May 1901. 

[Personal recollections ; Clement Scott, 
Thirty Tears at the Flay, 1890; Scott and 
Howara’s Life of E. L. Blanchard, 1891; 
Daily Telegraph, 15 May 1901 ; Era, 18 and 
25 May 1901.] J. P. 

COOK, SiB FRANCIS, first baronet 
(1817-1901), merchant and art collector, 
bom>t dapham on 3 Jan. 1817, was second 
son (in a family of seven children) of William 
Cook (1784-1869) of Boydon Hall, Kent, 
by his wife Mary Ann (d. 1862), daughter 
of John Lainson (1779-1844), alderman 
of. London (1835-43), and of Silchester, 
Hants. The father, descended from a 
family settled at Wymondham, Norfolk, 
started in business as a retail linen- 
draper at 7 Great Warner Street, Gerken- 
well; he traded with a partner as Cook 
A Martin from 1807 to 1812, and continued 
this business there and at Fish Street 
Hill in his own name until 1830. By 1819 
he had (mned a wholesale warehouse at 89 
Cheapsiae, where he took into partnership lus 
brother James in 1822 and a Mr. Gladstones 
in 1825. The wholesale firm removed to 21-*8 
St. Paul’s Churchyard in 1834, when the 
style became Coot Son, & Gladstones, the 
last-named partner disappearing in 1843. 
^e concern became one hi the largest of 
its kind in the country, both as a manufac- 
turing and distributing house, doing an 
immense trade with Groat Britiun and the 
colonies in all classes of silk, linen, woollen, 
and cotton goods. The founder, William 
Cook, left a fortune of over 2,000,0001. 

Educated at Totteridge and S^nnkfort, 
young Cook started in the print department 


of the firm in 1838, and iiv 1843 became a 
partner, the style of the finn being altered 
to Cook, Sons & Co. On the death of Ms 
eldest brother, William, in 1852 the firm as- 
sumed its present style of Cook, Son A Co., 
and Francis on his father’s death in 1869 
became its head, neatly contributing to its 
prosperity hy his business capacity and tact 
in the seleotion of his assistants. Despite 
other interests he actively superintended 
his business till the end of his lue. 

In 1841 Cook paid a first visit to Portugal, 
where his first wife’s father was settled, and 
he subsequently spent there parts of the 
spring and autumn of each year. In 1856 
he bought for his residence the palace of 
Monserrate at Cintra near Lisbon, re- 
nowned both in history and in literature. 
He entered with enthusiasm on & complete 
restoration of the building and the for- 
mation of its world-famous gardens. By 
giwdual purohase he acquired much land 
near Cintra, many square miles in extent, 
and renewed the prosperity of the district, 
where villages and garaena had fallen into 
decay. In recognition of these services and 
of his benevolence to the Portuguese poor 
Cook was created Viscount Monserrate in 
1864 by Dom Luiz, King of Portu^. 

About 1860 Cook acquired for ms resi- 
dence Doughty House, Richmond Hill, and 
there formed one of the finest collections 
of pictures of his time. His most important 
purchases were made between 1860 and his 
death, from Italian, Spanish, and Enghsh 
collections, under the advice of (Sir) J. C« 
Robinson. All schools were well repre- 
sented, including the early Flemish mastere 
(especially Van Eyck), Rubens and his 
successors, Rembrandt, the Dutch land- 
scape and genre painters, the French, 
Spanish, and Italian schools, and (by fewer 
examples) the EngUsh school Italian 
majolica, brasses, ivories, tapestries, and 
antique statuary also formed part of 
the ooUections. A generous owner, the 
Dons^ty BDouse gallery was always fr^iy 
open to genuine students, and man 3 r of the 
pictures were lent to various exhibitions 
here and abroad. ^ . 

Cook wa« elected F.S.A. on 16 ' 

1873, and in 1886 he established at 
of about 80,0001, as a tribute to 
Alexandra, then Prinoeas of Wales, 
andra House, South K ens i n gton, a horn 
for lady students of music o 
branches of art He was created a bare 
on 10 March 1886. , . 

Cook, who oontbued hie 
attendance in the CMy until witbm 
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Biohmond Hill, on 17 S'eb. 1901, and was 
buried in Norwood cemetery. He left a| 
personal estate rained at 1,600,0001. net. 
picture and art collection was divided, 
pasmng by will to his youi^r son, 
WyncDiam SVanois (d. 1006) ; this is now 
in CSadogan Square in trust for the latter’s 
Bon, Humphrey. The main portion, in- 
duing the pictures and statuary, was 
entailed on ms elder son, the present 
baronet. 

Busts executed by lady students at Queen 
Alexandra’s House are preserved there, at 
Monserrate, and at Doughty House. 

Cook married (1) on 1 Aug. 1841, Emily 
Martha (d. 12 Aug. 1884), dau^ter of 
l^obert Lucas of lasbon; (2) on 1 Oct 
1885, Tennessee, daughter of Reuben 
Buckman Clatlin of New York, a prominent 
advocate of women’s rights. By his first 
wi(( he had surviving issue two sons and 
a daughter ; the elder son, Frederick Lucas, 
at one time M.P. for the ^Kennington 
division of Lambeth, succeeded to the 
baronetcy. 

[The Times, 19 Feb., 13 Mar. 1901 ; Drapers* 
Refold, 23 Feb. 1901 ; Thames Valley Times, 
20 Peb. 1901 ; Richmond and Twickenham 
Times, 23 Feb. 1901 ; P.O. London Direc- 
tories, 180{-^8 ; Lodge's Peerage and Baronet- 
age, 1911 ; Register and Mag. of Biog. vol 1, 
1809 ; private information.] 0. W. 

COOPER, Sib ALFRED (1838-1908), 
8urgeon,^bom at Norwich on 28 Deo. 1838, 
was son of William Cooper, at one time 
recorder of Ipswich, by his wife Anna Marsh* 
Cooper entered Merchant Taylors’ School, 
then in Suffolk Lane, London, in April 
18.50, and was afterwards apprenticed to 
W. Peter Nichols, surgeon to the Norfolk 
and Norwich Hospital, and some time 
mayor of Norwich. In 1868 Cooper entered 
as a student at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
He was admitted M.R.C.S. England on 29 
June 1861, and in the same year he obtained 
^0 licence of the Society of Apothecaries. 
He then went to Paris in company with 
(Sir) Thomaa Smith [q. v. Suppl. IT] to 
improve his anatomical knowiMge, and 
on his retunl was appointed a prosector 
to the examinem at the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

Cooper started praotioe in Jennyn Street 
interval of waiting he ao- 
qmred a f^onable private praotioe. But 
»th«r st&ukted’^than 
Ws ardour for surgery. He was 
ZTl St Mark’s Bes^^for Fistula, 

rill 1897; 

(186?*in^\ ^ Loodon Homital 
7-1884); to, the Royal BbspiW for 


Diseseesol the Chest, City Road, axidtotlie 
Look Hospital, Soho. At the last Insri^ 
tntion he gained that sound knowledge of 
syphilis with which his name Is ottofiy 
associated. He was admitted F.BG.S. 
Edinbui^ in 1868, and F.R.C.S. En^^Und 
on 9 «mne 1870. Cooper had early won 
» friendship of William Akximder, 
twelfth dnke of Hamilton, and the duke 
»ented him with Cooper-Angus Lodee, 
hitiiiff Bay, in the Isle of Arran, wm^ 
he OMOb his home when he rerired from 
London, 

Cooper visited St. Petenbuig as medioaL 
attendant of Edward VII, when Prince of 
Wales, on the marriage of Alfred Ernest 
Albert, duke of Edinburgh, iu 1874, and he 
received from the Tear the Imighthood of 
St. Stanislas. He was appoints in 1893 
Surgeon-in-Oidinary to duke of Edin- 
burgh when he became duke of Saxe- 
Coburg. Cooper was knighted at King 
EdwaM VII’s coronation in 1902. 

Cooper, whose social qualities were 
linked with fine traits of character and 
breadth of view, gained a wide knowledge 
of the world, pi^ly at oonrta, partly in 
the out-patient rooms of hospitals, and 
partly in the exercise of a branch pf his 
profession which more than any other 
reveals the frailty of mankind. 

Although the possession of a oom- 
petonce limited his professional activity, 
he was twice elected to the Oounril 
of the Royal College of Suxgeona of 
England, on one occasion at the top ol 
the poll, and was co-opted vice-president. 
Appoint^ in early life surgeon to the Tnim 
of Court Rifle Yolunteers, *The Devil’s 
Own,’ ho cherished a deep interest in the 
reserve forces throughout lue. He obtained 
the volunteer decoration for long service, and 
was latterly surgeon-oohmel to the Duke 
of York’s Loyal Suffolk Husaars. Wee^ 
masonry appealed to him. He held 
office in the United Grand Lodge of Eng- 
land, and was instnimmital in founding 
the Rahero Lodge, which was the fiiut 
masonic body to be associated with a 
horoitaL 

Cooper died at Mentone on 3 March 1908, 
and was buried in the English eemetay 
there. He married in 1882 Lady Agnes 
Cecil Emmeline Dnfl, third dau^ter ol 
James, fifth earl of Fife, and sietsr d Alex* 
ander, the first duke ; her first husband 
was Herbert Flower; by her Ooi^ ^ 
three daughters and a son. 

Cooper’s works are: L *8yplitte and 
Pseudo-Syphilis,’ 1884; find mTvm. 
% * A Praorioal Xiearise on Dieeaee of the 
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Eeotmn,’ 1887 ; 2nd edit, with Hr. F. He acted ee agentgeneral for the edlony 
. fiwinfoid Edwards, entitled * Diseases of (1897--8) sad looked alter its inthrests at 
the Beotom and Anns/ 1802. nnmaKms exhibitions, both on the Conti- 

[St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal, zv. nent and in London. He was president of 
1008; 105; Lancet, 1908, i 901; Brit Med. the bank of New South Wales (1855-61) 

Journal, 19C^, i. 660 ; personal knowledge.] and a member of the oonnoil of 

D’A. P. University, where he founded in 1857 the 
COOPER, Sib DANIEL, first baronet Cooper soholarship. 

(1821-1902), Australian merchant, was Croper was tnade a K.C,M.G. in 1880, and 
second son of Thomas Cooper and Jane, G.C.M.G. in 1888. He died on 5 June 
draghter of Nathaniel Ramraen, being one 1902 at 6 De Vere Gardens, Kencdngton. 
of a family of five sons and four daughters. He married, on 3 Sept. 1846, Elizabeth, 
He was bom at Bolton-le-Moors, Lancashire, third daughter of WiUiam Hill of Sydney, 
on 1 July 1821, but went out quite young and left two sons and five daughters. He 
with his father to Sydney, New South Wales, was succeeded as second baronet by his 
In 1833 he xetumed to England for his eldest son, Daniel, a deputy-lieutenant of 
education in schools near London and at Cambridgeshire. 

University College ; in 1841 he entered a [Heaton’s Austral. Diet, of Dates ; Merniell’a 
mercantile house at Havre, partly for Diet, of Australas. Biog. ; Burke’s I^rage and 
general traimng, and in 1843 r^umed to Baronetage, 1902 ; The Times, 6 June 1902.] 
Sydney to take his place in the firm of G. A. H. 

Hoft A^oper, which several years later COOPER, EDWARD HERBERT (1867- 
be^nne Cooper A Co. 1910), novelist, bom at Trentham on 6 Oct. 

In 1849 ^Cooper decided to enter public 1867, was eldest son of Samuel Herbert 
life, and was elected to the old l^ii^tive Cooper of New Park, Trentham, an<r New- 
oounoil of New South Wal^s. most caslle-under-Lyme, Stafiordshire, by his 
prominent public action, however, in the wife Katharine, daughter of the Rev. 
ensuing period was his part in raising funds Edward James Justiiuan George Edwards 
for the relief of the sufferers from the and grand-daughter of James Edwards 
Crimean campaign ; he himself subscribed [q. v.] the biblmgrapher. * 

1000{. to start the fund in Australia, and Whilst at a preparatory school at Hod- 
promised 5001. a year for each year the war desdon, Hertfordshire, he contracted a chill, 
might continue. He also visited England which led to a seven years* illness and made 
more than once in these years, partly in him a cripple for life. Prepared fur Oxford 
ooiftieotion with this charitable work. by a pnvate tutor, he matriculated at 
In 1856, on the grant of responsible University CoUege on 18 Oot. 1886, took 
government to New South Wales, Cooper third-class honours in history in 1880, 
was elected member for Sydney Hamlets in and graduated B.A. in 1890. On leaving 
the new coundl, and on 22 May 1856 was the university be was for a short time in the 
made the speaker. In the following ^ar ofl^ce of a firm of chartered accountants in 
he was knighted by patent. On 31 Aug. London. ^ also engiwed iti political work 
1859 ho decided to resign office and settfe as secretary pf the l^ffolk liberal unionist 
anew in England, and, though pressed to association at the general election of 
form a ministry in successiem toMr. Forster, 1892, and of the Ulster Convention Lea^e 
he adhered to his decision. in 1893. Soon adopting journalism 9S ^ 

He returned to England shortly before profession, he joined in Paris the stan d 
the long period of distress in Lancashire 'Galifpiaqi’B Messenger* in 1896 , and ^tea 
caused by the American dvil war, which as Paris correspondent of the * New YorK 
cut off the cotton Bupplies. His active World.’ In 1901 he visited Finland and 
sympathy and oompetot organisation afterwards wrote in the Lon^n 
were readily placed at the duposal of on her constitiiticmal stnuffile,^ w a^Btw 
the Bufieters, and it waa mainly for faia in the reparation of the Sngiieh 
services in this crisis that he was created N. 0, Fk^ridueii’s ‘Finland: its 
a baronet (26 Jan. 1863) as of WooUahra, and Private Economy* (1902). In 19^^ 
New South Wales. returped to LcMudon, and was for 

Though ho now resided permanently in years special reporter on the ‘P**y 
L o^on, Cooper was always ready to render Meanwhile heattained some 
^stance in the development of New South aa a novdistand aa a writer for • 

Wales, with the interests of which he was His first novels, ‘ Biohi^ ulttJ 

constantly identified. He did good work and •Geoffrey Hamilton* llfWh flhow 
m regulating the trade in Auitralian wool promioo* and were * 
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Enemies’ (1S96)» a semi-political atoxv. 
In 1807* he first proved his strength in 
' Mr. Blake of Newmarket * (newedit 
an excellent sporting novel, and in * The 
MarohioneBs against the County,’ a social 
satire. 

Through life Cooper delighted in the oom% 
paaionewp of children, whose psychology 
he carefully studied. He aided Eenjamin 
Waugh [q. v. Suppl. II], the philanthropist, 
in practical efforts to ^teot children mim 
cruelty or corruption. In 1899 he ^an 
a soiies of imag^tive stories for chil£en 
with *Wyemark and the Sea Fairies* 
(a special edition, illustrated by Dudley 
Hardy), which was succeeded by ‘Wye- 
mark and the Mountain Fairies* (illus- 
trated by Jaoomb Hood, 1900); ‘Wye- 
mark’s Mother* (1903); ‘Sent to the 
Rescue: or Wyemark’s Adventures in 
S iuth America* (1903) ; and ‘ MyBrother 
the King * (posthumous, 1910). The tales 
owed much to the suggestion of Lewis 
(’arroll, but there was originality in their 
execution. 

Cooper, whose features were marked by 
a rare refinement, bore his physical dis- 
abilities with courage and cheerfulness. .^In 
1898, supported by two sticks, he made the 
now ascent of Mont Blano, os far as the 
Col du Gofiter. He died suddenly at New- 
market, from an apoplectic seizure, on 
26 April 1910, and was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery. He was unmarried. 

Besides the works named, Cooper I 
wrote: 1. ‘Resolved to be Rioh,’ 1889. 
2 ‘Children, Raoehorses, and Ghosts’ 
(a oolleotion of sketohes), 1899. 3. ' The 
Monk Wins,* 1900. 4. ‘The Eternal 
Choice,’ 1901 (a more serioua study). 
5. ‘ A Fool’s Year ’ * (another sport- 
ing story), 1901. 6. ‘G^rge and ^n,’ 
1902. 7. ‘The Gentleman from Good- 
wood,’ 1902 ; 3rd edit. 1909. 8. ‘The 

Viscountess Normanhuist,’ 1903 (a study 
of mother and child). 9. ' Lord and Lady 
Aston,’ 1904. 10. ‘ The Twentieth-Century 
Child,’ 1905 (a oolleotion of essays). 11. 

The Marquis and Pamela,* 1908. 12. ‘The 
find of the Journey,’ 1908 (both pictures 
of smart aooiety). 13. *A Newmarket 
N^ire,’ 1910 (a novd of sport and child 


[Private infomiatioa and lettons Brit. 

S^tei^s itiumni Oxonienaaa; 
Hist. ^ OjjI. Univewity ; The Tlmea. 

VbkT’ StfJEV 


COOPER, JAMES DAVIS 0823-1904). 
wood-engraver, bom at Pratt’s Place, Xmn*' 
beth, on J18 Nov. 1823; was Bon<»f George 
and EmUy Cooper. He belonged to a 
family of musicians who from fainer to son 
were organists at St* Sepulchre's, Snow 
Hill, for over * one hundi^ years. His 
f atiier, George Cooper, beeddes being organist 
at St. Sepnlohre’s, was assistant organist at 
St. Paul’s Oathedi^, under Thomas Attwood 
[q. v.l as wdl as at the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s, under Sir George. Smart 
[q. V.]. George Cooper, elder brother to 
James Davis, suceoedra hi^ father, on his 
death in 1832, in all these posts, and was 
at one time organist at Clot’s Hospital, 
Newgate Street. James Davis entered the 
City of London School in Feb. 1837, as one 
of the original scholars, and leaving in 
December of the same year passed into the 
studio of Josiah Whymper [q. v. SuppL II], 
the wood-engraver, in Canterbury Road, 
Lambeth. During hia apprenticeship he 
rapidly developed the talent whioh made 
him one of the moat successful engravers 
of the period known as ‘ the ’sixties,’ when 
the art of wood-engraviug enjoyed a note- 
worthy revival, ^^m 1848 he lived in* 
Ely Place, Holborm then in Camberwell till 
1854, when he moved to 26 Great James 
Street, Bedford Row. His office was hero 
till about 1860, when he established his 
businesB at 188 Strand. 

Among Cooper's earlier works were the 
engraved illustrations to ‘ Favourite English 
Poems’ (1859), Mrs. Barbauld’s ‘Hymns 
in Prose’ (1863), and Robert B^es’ 

‘ Pictures of Enuliah life ’ (md., 0 . 1865). 
Later, he worked with Randolph Caldecott 
; [q. v.] on the well-known iUustrations for 
the Macmillan edition of Washmgton 
Irving's ' Old ChiiCtmas«»’ (1870) and 
‘ Bracebridge Hall ’ (1677). The exceUenoe 
of hb craftsmanship may be judged hf a 
comparison of liis engravings for Caldeootft’a 
‘Breton Folk’ (text by H. Blaoklnusi, 
1880) with the oiigmal drowings, wlddi aro 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. Mud^ 
illustrated bookB,like the first fourmentiond 
above, were entirely planned by Cooper; 
and whilst seekiiig suitable artists to carry 
out his ideas, he mscoverod and enooutaged 
the talent of such men as Robert Bscms, 
Caldecott, B. M. Wimpetis, and WilllaBi 
Small. Cooper also en^ved the iUuateai' 
tions for works by many eminmit aulhoia* 
His handiwork appears m ^eso VMMa’s 
‘ Our life in the Highlands ’ (1808) aisd ia 
‘ The Princeof Wide? ^ur inldia’ (by Sir 
W« H. Russell, 1877). He was imaDdbIs 
for the iUnstratioiiB to books hy Darwiii, 
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Huxley, Tyxu^, Owen, livingetone and 
otheni. In bis engravings for Stanley’s 
*How I found Lkingstone* (1872) and 
*ln Darkest Africa’ (1890) he showed 
remarkable skill and intuition as an inter- 
preter of the hints for landscape, groups 
of natives, animals or weapons, given in 
Stanley’s rough but suggestive sketches. 
Among his later work were the engravings 
for ^ctures from Shelley * (1892) after 
designs by Etheline E. DeU. 

C^per lived to see the art of wood-engrav- 
ing superseded by photo^phic processes. 
Owing to this and failing eyesight he 
retired from active work some years before 
his death. Jovial and breezy in manner, 
full of kindness and geniality, the old 
‘ wood-pecker,’ as he described himself, died 
at his residence, Rothesay, North Road, 
Highgate, on 27 Feb. 1904, and was buried 
at the Great Northern cemetery. On 20 July 
1848 ho«narried Jane Eleanor, daughter of 
Benjamin Ovington, a clerk in the Bank 
of England. He had three sons and four 
daughters. Tlie latter were each awarded 
'in 1905 a civil list pension of 25/. 

[The Times, 4 March 1904 ; Builder, 5 March 
• 1904 ; Publishers’ Circular, 12 and 19 March 
1904; private information.] M. H. 

COOPER, THOMAS SIDNEY (1803- 
1902), animal painter, was bom in St. 
Peter’s Street, Canterbury, on 26 Sept. 
1803. His mother was left to bring up 
her family of two sons and three daughters 
entirely by her own exertions. After a 
very slender school education Coojrer was 
engaged in 1815 by a coach-builder, the 
uncle of a school friend named William 
Burgess, to learn and practise coaeh- 
painting. As a clJld he was seen by 
George Cattermole [q. v.] sketcliing the 
cathedral on his slate, and received fnmi 
him a gift of the first mncils and paper 
that he used. His skeUming of the catno- 
, dral was also noticed by Archbishop 
Manners Sutton, who encouraged him 
and gave him his first oommissianR for 
drawings. Ho was also helped and in- 
structed by a scene-painter, Doyle, who 
had noticed him at his work ; and as the 
coach-builder no longer wanted his servioeB, 
he took seriously to scene-painting, being 
engaged by the manager of a company 
which played in Faversham, Folkestone, 
and Hastings. Returning to Canterbury 
after the ^ company broke up, he again 
turned to TOoch-pamting, and between this 
and occasional work as a 8oene«painter 
and draughtsman earned his living until 
he was twenty. 

About 1823 he was invited by an unele, 


a dissenting minister named Elvey, to 
London. lie at once got permission to 
copy in the British Museum, and there 
made the acquaintance of Stephen Catter- 
son Smith [q. v.] and George Richmond 
[q. V.], then students like himself. He 
.obtained his recommendation to the council 
of the Royal Academy through Abraham 
Cooper, R.A. [q. v.] (no relative), and 
submitted drawings which seouied hig 
admission to the Academy schools at the 
same time as Smith and Richmond. Ho 
also received marked encouragement from 
Sir Thomas Lawrence. But at this critical 
moment his undo proved unable to keep 
him, and he had no resource but to 
return to Canterbury. For three or four 
years he earned a living as a drawing- 
master in Canterbury, Dover, Margate, 
and Heme Bay. In 1827 he crossed the 
Channel with his old school friend Burgess, 
and by dint of drawing the portraits of his 
hosts at the various inns on his road 
managed to pay his way to Brussels. Hero 
he soon secured a large number of pupils, 
and what was even more fortunate, tho 
friendship of the Belgian animal paintiT 
Verboekhoven, who greatly infiuenced the 
formation of Cooper’s style. But both 
painters foimd their due! models in Cuyp 
and Potter and the Dutch school of tho 
seventeenth century, and made up ior the 
lack of originality by the thoroughness of 
tiieir methods and the faithfulness of 
their renderings of nature. Cooper took to 
painting in oil about this period ; liitherto 
he had done little except water-colour and 
pencil drawings. Up till tho last he was 
most careful in his use of the pencil in oat- 
lining the main features of even his largest 
paintings in oil. ' 

While in Brussels he also produc^ ts-o 
lithographs after pictures in ftince d’Arcm- 
berg’s collection (Paul Potter and A. van 
de Velde). Another lithograph (a view 
of Dover) is dated 1826, wMe practacafiy 
all his ottier drawings on stone were pm- 
duoed WoM 1840 (e.». ft •«*»« of 
figoim, dftted 1883, ftud publ^ed by 
DiokbiMm in 1834 ; ftnother umilar ecnea 
pabUfthni by F. 0. Moon in 1887 ; ■ 
Shubatiqg hop-growing ; fttadiM « 
two >e^ pnhiked by S. ftnd J. ^ 
ftbout 188S snd 1887 ; thirty-four mbj^ 
ot oftttle, pnblishMl by T. Mol^ m ' 
grooM of oftttlo drown from PfttMO» *^ ^ 

dx jratogrophs, puWiahed, by Aokerm » 

^*lS"ftl» did ft httge 

Lftndaeer (interior of • 

home), whieh doee not Mem to hftw 0®“ 
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published (impfessioii in ooUeotion o! Mr. 
Neville Cooper). The revolution of 1830 
meant the loss of many of his patrons, who 
had left Brussels at the orisiB. Returning 
to England^ hO settled in London early in 
1831, and, for some time earned his living 
by doing drawings and lithographs for 
box lids, &c., for Ackerman and others, 
continuing to practise his painting of sheep 
and cattle in Regent’s Park. His first 
e^bit at Suffolk Street in 1833 at once 
brought him into notice, and secured him 
a patron in Robert Vernon. He exhibited 
forty-eight pictures in all at the British 
liiHtitution between 1833 and 1863. He 
alHo had occasional exhibits at the Society 
of British Artists, the New Water Colour 
Society, the Royal Institute of Painters in 
Oil-colours, and at exhibitions of the 
fiiverpool Academy and Royal Manchester 
it 'titution. 

A picture, * Landscape and Cattle,* 
was hung in the Royal Academy in 1833. 
It now oolongs to Ix>rd Northbrook. It 
Mas the first of a series of 266 exhibits 
wl.ich were shown without the interruption 
of a single year down to 1902. His myal 
Actulomy pictures in 1843-5 (' Watering 
Crittle, Evening * ; ‘ Repose ’ ; ‘ Going 

to Pasture’) greatly increased his popu- 
larity, and in 1845 he was elected A.R.A. 
Studies of sheep or cattle were his constant 
Hubjeots, but in 1846 he attempted a large 
Ivistorioal painting, the * Defeat of Kellor- 
liiaim’s Cuirasbiera at Waterloo * (the half- 
past one o’clook charge), which was 
exhibited with the ‘ Cartoons * in Wost- 
minster Hall in 1847. This pioture and a 
' Hunting Scene ’ (R.A. 1890) wore isolated 
examples of an endeavour to depict vigorous 
artion ; he cannot be said to have succeeded 
in excursions outside the somewhat narrow 
field of his art. 

Between 1848 and 1856 he painted the 
cattle in numerous landscapes by BMeriok 
I^e, R A. (examples being presOTved in 
K^owngton and the Tate Gallery). 
J^ton of these were shown at the Academy 
British Institution between 
1849 and 1855. He also painted animals 
Creswiok’s landaoapea. This 
^ddlo ^od probably contains the best of 
Work# After about 1870 oommisaions 
*® loorativ* that he 
his to faoUe repetitko of 

nB»**^^'**^** themes, seldom derdoping 


*" » Snowdrift, Bast 


I860); * Drovers eollMting their Flocks 
under the Fells, East Cumberland* (B.A. 
1861 ; for the earl of Ellesmere) ; * Catch- 
ing Wild Goats on Moel Siabod, North 
mies* (Brit. Inst. 1863); 'The Shep- 
herd’s Sabbath ’ (R.A^ 1866). He was 
elected R.A. in 1^7, presenting * Milk- 
ing Time in the Meadows * for the diploma 
gallery in 1869. In 1873 and 1874 he 
exhibited two pictures of bulls, * The 
Monarch of the Meadows* (sold in 1873 
to Mr. J. D. Allcroft for 2500f.) and 
* Separated, but not Divorced.’ His largest 
picture. ‘ Plishing off for Tilbury Fort, on* 
the Thames,’ punted when he was 
right y, was exhibited at the Academy in 
1884. 

In 1848 he purchased land at Harble- 
down near Canterbu^, calli^ the house 
which he had built * Vernon Holme,’ after 
Ids early patron. He still kept on his 
London house and studio, but ‘Vernon 
Holme ’ remained his retreat until his 
death, in his ninety-ninth year, on 7 Feb. 
1902. He published his autobiography 
under the title ‘ My Life ’ (2 vols. 1890). His 
activity oontinu^ to the last, and he 
was engaged on pictures intend^ for the 
Royal Academy of 1902 within a few weeks 
of his death. In 1901 ho was made C.V.O. 
by King Edward VH. 

Soon after the death of his mother in 
1865 he had bought her house in St. Peter’s 
Street, Canterbury, and an adjacent blook, 
eon verting it into a school of art and pioture 
gallery, with the purpose of giving free 
tuition to poor boys. In 1882 he pic- 
sentod the gallery (to be known as the 
‘Sidney Cooper Gallery of Aart’i to the 
town of Canterbury, making the condition 
that only a nominal fee should be charge 
for tuition to the artisan classes. On the 
acoentanoe of the gift, the oorporatiem 
derided to convert the gallery into a 
regular school of art, and afiMMte it with 
South Kensington. 

The following public galleries posseai one 
or more of his pictures : National Qalleiy 
(two piotures from the Vernon ooUeotion, 

* Milking Time,* i exhibited R.A. 1834, and 
‘ Cattle, Morning,’ R.A. 1847« now on loan 
to the Albert Mxiseum, Exeter, and to the 
Laiog Art Gallery, Newcastle, leepeotiv^) ; 
National GaUery of British Art (the late 
Gallery) (three pictures, one done in 
ooUaboration with Frederiolf Lee» 

Victoria and Albert Museum (three 
one in collaboration with lYe^eridc Im ) ; 
Wallace ooUeoti<m ; Roval Aoedemjr, 
Diploma Galley ; Oambriage» lIlKwflllain 
Museum; Mmingham Galkry; 
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Sheffield^ Mapjj^ Art GAll^ry ; Mftnohester 
ArtGallery; Glmigow Art Gallery ; Canter- 
bury, Mnaenm (Beaney Institute) ; 

Oanterbnxy, Sidney Cooper Sotiool of Art ; 
public galleiieB ai^ Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Adelaiife. Two jdctures are in the royal 
ooHeotion, the ‘Pasture, Osborne’ (done 
at Queen Victoria’s invitation in 1848), 
and ‘ Carisbrook Castle * (painted in 1837, 
and presented by the artist to tho Queen 
in 1887). 

The following are some of his pictures 
* that have been engraved : ‘ Milking Time * 
(R.A. 1834 ; Vernon Coll., Nat. Gall. ; 
engraved by J. Godfrey) ; ‘ Cattle, Morning ' 
(R.A. 1847 ; Vernon Coll., Nat. Gall. ; 
engraved by J. Cousen) ; ‘ The Pasture, 


A younger brother, Jotau William Cooper 
(1845-lm), graduated from Trinity Ball, 
OambridgCf IX.B. in 1806, LL.M. in 
1869, and LL.D. in 1880 ; was ealled to 
the bar from linooln’B 19 1868, but 
rended in Cambridge almost all his life, 
taking a prominent part in municipal 
affairs, beaming revuing bairistor for 
the county, and acting as local ooire^n- 
dent for ‘The Times he died at dim- 
bridge on 10 Nov. 1006. He added a fifth 
volume (posthumously published, 1908) to 
his father’s ‘Annals of Cambridge,’ and 
revised the four previous volumes of the 
work. 

Thompson Cooper, educated at a private 
school Impt at Cambridge by the Bev. 


Osborne ’(1848, Royal Collection ; engraved John Orman, was articled to his father, 

kw r* ’ vrkrk tiAMkimA flL cinlinifnr in wilb 


by C. Cousen) ; ‘ Goatherd of Snowdon 
(measEotint by J. Harris, 1860) ; ‘ Kentish 
Farmyard* (meazotint by Re B. Parkea, 
1864) r The Sheep Farm ’ (mixed mezzotint 


who became a solicitor in 1840, and was 
admitted in due time to the profession. 
But th» law was only norainaU^ his 
vocation, and he took no part m his 


byddHoilyer, 1872);* Summer Evening’ 'father’s oomdderable busineaB. Bfe real 

/ •—J.J 1 TT Cl — 1 1_ 1A/VAV _ I ^ 1 mm. ^ bjOgTaphiCSrl 

was ekoted 
Antiquaries 



Moigan,’ 1907). 


at the early age of 23, and never ceased. 


He married (1) mrl Oot. 1829, Charlotte I while he lived, to investigate antiquarian 
Pearson (d. 1842), the daughter of an bye-ways of literatma. 

English resident in Brussels, havii^ issue Biography was Us |>rincipal intornt/ 
three daughters and one son, Thomas Cooper collected, whUo still a boy, materials 
George (183&-1901), who followed his for a work that should rival the * AtbrnsB 
father as an animal painter, and exhibited Oxonien^* of Anthony k Wood. His 
at tho Bntish Institution and Royal father joined in the project, with the result 
Academy 1861-96 ; (2) in 1863, Mary, that in 1858 appeared the first volume of 

117 * AAnfAininir me- 


daughter of W. Cameron of Canterbury, 
and had issue Neville Louis (6. 1864). 


Athene Cantabrigicinses,’ containing me- 
moirs of the authors and other eminont 


The following oil portraits are Imown : men, Mng alumni of Cambridge, who 
(1) by himself, 1832 ; (2) by Walter Scott, died between 1500 and 1585. A second 
1841 ; (3) by W. W. Ouless, R.A., 1889 volume, published in 1861, oairied the 
(all three in the collection of Mr. Neville work forward to 1609. A part of the 
Cooper); (4) another by Walter Scott, third volume was printed, PI"" 

1841 (exhibited R.A. 1842), was formerly lished, when the father died in 1866 ; 
in the possession of his daughter Lucy (Mrs. and, though the university offered to 
Cozen), and now belongs to his grand- . defray the cost of printing the 
daughter, Mrs. Alfred Earle. Thomas script, neither Thompimn Cooper ^ ^ 
George Cooper exhibited an etched por - 1 younger brother, John William 
trait of his father at tho ^yal Academy Lsee above] had leisure to complete tn 
in 1884. ^ * undertaking. 

[My Life, by T. Sidney Cooper, 2 vola. From 1801 onwards Cooper was a 
1890; Graves, Royal Acad. Embitoxs, and ing journalist^ bis first 


in 1884. 

[My Life, by T. Sidney Cooper, 2 vola, 

890; Graves, Royal Acad. Embitoxs, and ing joumalis^ ^ 

Exhibitors at the British Institution ; Lists i that of a sub^editor OX the 
of the PrintselJen’ Association ; The Times, Teleffraob/ In 1862 he became 


8 Pok 1002 ! infomatioii ' menta^'iep(^ of" 

Neville Cooper.] A. H. H. , lemed the 

COOPER, THOMPSON(1837-1904), Mo. { Mtem, and, beaUee patting it to 
grapher and journalist, bom at Cambridge purposes, pabBsbed a manusl 
^ 8 Jan. 1837, was eldest son of Charles I mtem. * Farliamentacy Shorthana, 

l^nry Croj^r [q, v.] the Cambrige anti- * ‘ * * “ 

hyj[u» wife Jane, youngest lUuf^ter 
John Thompson of Prieks^w, Osm- 
ondgeshirS. 


s^a. wsrissr, to ^ 

reopgniBed anthoriiy (» ^fr7fr^ 
Se^A A kmg oenne ^ ^ 
Ximea* togen io 186|^ <1*4 
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with his daaili. He was a parliamentary 
reporter fiK>iii.l866 to when he was 
appointed to write the daily anmmary of 
the debates in the House of Gommons; 
an arduous post, i^uixing aoouiacy, 
ooncueness, an^ &miliarity with parlia- 
mentary and public afifaiis. In 1898 he 
became sununary-writcr in the House of 
Loi^, and, psnonned the less exacting 
duties of t^t office until the short illness 
that preceded his death. 

Ocophr’s work for * The Tiznes * left him 
leisure which he filled industriously. In 
the compilation of this IHotionaTy, almost 
from its ince^on in 1884 to the publication 
of the first supplement in 1901, he took a 
useful and important part. From 1884 
io 1891 he prepared from his vast collection 
of biogranhioal data the sacoessive pre- 
liminary lists of names (Baalun-Mejmg) 
which distributed at iudf yearly 
intemds adUMig the contributom. As a 
writer of'^memoiro his jjrork continued 
longpr. No less than articles from 
his pen were jnibliahed in the 88 original 
volumes (1885-1901). His chief subieots 
wore Boman catholic divines and writers. 
But he was also responsible for mafly 
Oambrid^ graduates of early date and 
iiiodera Journalists and shorthand writers. 
Ills literary and historical insight was not | 
profound, but ho had a rare faculty for 
gathering from obscure sources biographical 
facts, and. his eagemess to acquire new 
knowledge never lost a youthful aest. 

In 1869 Cooper projectra a new periodical, 
the * Register ana Magazine of Biography/ 
hut it ceased with the completion of one 
volume. His most important independent 
v^ork was his * Biographical Dictionary/ 
mainly of Englishmen, which first appear 
in 1873, end to which a supplement was 
added ten years later. This incorporates 
the materials of the unpubliBlied third 
volume of ^Athenn Cantimxigieiises,* and 
contains much that, at the time of its publi- 
cation, was not elsewhere accessible. He 
also wrote biographies published under the 
We o{ ‘The Hnndxwl Gieateat Men,* ud 
tuo lotterpiesB to a series of photographic 
^productions of portraits oalM ‘Men of 
fark’ (187e-)g8d). He was lesponsible 
for fo» editioM of ‘Ifan of the Tinio,’ 


W2, 1876, W7«,lnd 1884 Ite ST* 
f * N^otes ood Qoiri* • 
in. ***• oonteibatktt »pp«>r* 

IWts” ^ 21A]^ 

iHth the lit. of 
M Bony a wtholie efai^ ia Norwood 
Se had beaoais e Roman 


catholic hi early life. He married at a 
youtiiful a^ his wife beii^ a widow vtith 
children. He had no issue. 

[The Times, 6 March 1904 ; the Jcumalist, 
March 1909 ; "private information.] 

A.A.B. 

COPELAND, RALPH (1887-1006), 
astronomer, , bom on 3 Sept. 1837 at 
Mbonride Farm near Woodplumpton, Lsn- 
oasbire, was son of Robert Copeland, 
yeoman, by his wife Elizabeth -Milnefr. 
Alter education at the nammor school of 
Eirkham, he went to Australia in 1863,« 
jmd divided five years in the colony of 
Victoria between work on a sheep run and 
at the gold diggings. « 

Being much interested in astronomy, he 
on his voyage home in 1858 observed the 
great comet (Donati) of that year. Enter- 
ing the works of Beyer, Peacock A Co., 
locomotive engineers, of Manchester, as 
a volunteer apprentice, he continued his 
astronomical stuoies, and with some Idlow^ 
apprentices fitted up a> small obaerratoiy 
for a. 5-inoh refractor by Cooke at West 
Corton near Manchester. Copeland's first 
recorded observation was of a non-ingtott* 
taneoua oooultation of k Canon by the moon 
on 26 April 1863, which the well-known 
observer the Rev. W. R. Dawes communi- 
cated to the Royal Astronomical Society, 
Resolved to devote himself exdusiveW to 
astronomy, Copeland in 1865 matrloufated 
at the University of Gdttingen, and attended 
the lectures of Klinkerfues, who was in 
charge of the observatory, and of other 
professors. With Borron, a fellow-student, 
^peland undertook the observation witii 
the meridian circle of the Gottingen obeev- 
vatory of the position of all the stars down 
to the ninth magnitude, in the zone twp 
degrees wide immediatdy south of the 
celestial equator. The intention was to 
contribute the result of the observation to 
a larger scheme then being organised by 
the Astronomisohe Gesellsohaf^ but the 
work when completed was declined by the 
Gesellschaft, because the confutation did 
not conform to thdr plan. Cbpdwd and 
B&rgen’s catalogue was published indepen- 
dentiy in 1869 as the ‘filrat Gdttingen 
Catalogue of Stars.' 

In 1869 Copdand took the dogieo of 
Ph.D. with a dissertation on the orbital 
motion of a Csntaori. On Ifi June 0l the 
same year he and Bfirgen sail^ as mteddM 
of a German Aietiq expedaUon for tjhe 
es|doration of the east coast of OxmSmod^ 
thefr meoiiJ object bciiuc to iHintinfii oil 
MO of neif^Miibood. 

Iliey wintered in latitude W Hf* Osge* 
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land's training in meohanioal engineering transit of Venus, oontinning his jonmey 
and his skill with a rifle rendered him a westward throngh Lord Crawford's liber- 
UB^ul member of the expedition. By the ality in order to test the soitability of the 
beginning of May in the next year a base slt^s of the Andes for obs^atioii. ' 

709 metres long was measured close to the Subsequently Copeland prepared the 
ship, the Germania, and later the geo- catalogue (1890) of Lord Crawford's 
detio operations were continued to latitude valuable library of astronomical literature, 
75® *11 *5' N. The results were published which he had helped to arrange, began a 
in Zweite T)eutBche Nordpolarfahrt * spectroscopic stud^ of nebulse which was 
(vol. ii. Leipzig, 1872). not completed, and in 1887 journeyed to 

In Jan. 1871 Copeland became assistant Russia to observe the total solar eclipse of 
astronomer at Lord Rosse’s observatory that year, when his purpose was frustrated 
at Birr Castle, Porsonstoivn. There -he by bad weather. 

was for the next two years chiefly occupied Meanwhile he edited with his friend, Dr. 
with the observations on the moon's Droyer of Armagh, ‘ Copemiclis, a Journal 
radiant heat (see Loud Rossb’s paper in of Astronomy,’ an organ of the Dun Echt 
Phil, Trans, 1873). In 1874 he was observatory, of wmch three volumes 
elected a fellow of the Royal Astronomical appeared in Dublin (1881-4). They con- 
Society, and in the same year was appointed tain much of Copeland’s writing, including 
assistant in the Dublin University obser- his ‘ Account of some Recent Astronomy 
vatory^at Dunsink, but was allowed to Experiments at High Elevations in the 
accompany Lord Lindsay to Mauritius to Andes,* with other incidents of ^ expedi- 
observe the transit of Venus in December tion to America in 1882 (vol. iii.). 
of that year. The journey was made on In 1889 Lord Crawford presented the 
the yacht Venus, and during a call at the instrumental equipment of h» observatory 
uninhabited island of Trinidad in the South at Dun Echt, together with his astronomical 
Atlantic Copeland was fortunale enough to library, to the Edinburgh observatory, on 
disoever a great tret‘ fem (Cyaihea Cope- condition that it should be maintained as 
landi), groves of which are found only in a Royal Observatory. On the acceptance 
the loftiest and nearly inaccessible parts of of the offer by the nation Copeland was 
the island. The observation of the transit made Astronomer Royal for Scotland, on 
was only partially successful, but Copeland 29 Jan. 1889, in succession to Gharles Piazzi 
was thtmeeforth associated with Ix)rd Smyth [q. v. Suppl. 1], To this office was 
Lindsay (now’ the earl of Crawford and attached the professorship of astronomy m 
Balcorres), and left Dunsink in 1876 to Edinburgh University. Copeland's first task 
take charge of his observatory at Dun Echt, in his new capacity was to remove the 
Aberdeen, in succession to (Sir) David Gill, observatory from Calton Hill and to rc- 
At first Copeland w-as much occupied in ijuild it on Blackford Hill. This work was 
preparing for publication the * Dun Echt not completed until 1896, and in the m- 
Observatory INiblications,’ vol. iii., con- terval he l^gan a new redaction of the 
taining computations relating to the obser- meridian observations of one of his pre* 
vations made at Mauritius. At the end dccessors, Henderson (published posthu- 
of 1876 the temporary star known as Nova mously). Next year he journeyed to 
Cygni was discovered. Observing this star Vadso in a fruitless effort to observe the 
on 2 Sept. 1877, Copeland made the note- total solar eclipse of that year; but in India 
worthy discovery that its spctnim had in 1898 (as a member of the officicJ expodi- 
become reduced to a bright line. In pur- tionh and at Santa Pola, on the south-east 
suit of Lord Crawford’s plan of rendering coast of Spain, in May 1900, he successfully 
Dun Echt a.centre for the dissemination of observed eclipses of the sun. At B^kford 
astronomical information, it was Copeland’s Hill, Copeland continued by the issue of 
business to announce to the astronomical ' Ed^buigh CSrculars ’ the announcements 
public all cometary discoveries in circulars of astronomical events, wfaic^ he had 
mving the orbits and ephemeridos, these at Dtin Echt; his last circular (No. of) 
being in many cases computed by him from referred to the appeaxance of the Nova m 
his own observations. For ten years he Perseus at the beginning of 1900 , 
observed every comet as it appeal, boldi spectrosoopio observation 3 which ww ^ 
for position and spectrosoopiodly, and made last astronomical work. In 1901 he pao 
noteworthy observations of the spectra an attack of influenso, and from this tam 
of nebulsB and stars, which he recorded in his health gradually failed. He ^ . 
the ^Monthly Notices.’ In 1882 he went professorial lectures in 1902 , and died 
to Jamaica and successfully observed the Edinburgh on 27 Oot. 1906 . 
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Copeland married twioe : (1) in 1859 dootion of other Dootimentary ETidenoe at 
Susannah Milner^ hie first cousin (d. 1886), Law and Equity.* His ‘Law of Bents with 
by whom he had issue one son and one special Beferenoe to the Sale of Land in 
daughter ; and in Dec. 1871 Theodora, Gbnsidertftion of a Bent Charge,’ which was 
daughter of the orientalist. Professor written many years before, was publirixed 
Beiuey of Gfittingen, by whom he had in 1886, in collaboration with j^fessor 
three daughters and a son. Munro. In 1876 he pubhshed * An Essay 

[Notice by Dr. J. L. £. Dreyer in the on the Abolition of Capital Punishment,* 
Monthly NotioeB of the Royal ^trouomioal which, to his amusement was so ^nthusLas- 
Society for February 1906; Macpherson’s tically reoeiTed by the abolitionists that 
ABtronomers To-day, 1905 (with portrait ).J his intention to publish A.nnt.hftr pamphlet 
, & P. H. demolishing sd the Arguments in the first 

COPINGER. WALTER ARTHUR was abandoned. 

(1847-1910), professor of law, antiquary and In 1888 Cojnnger was appointed leoturer 
bibliographer, bom on 14 .^ril 1847 at in law in the Owens Goll^, Manchester, 
daph^, was second Son of (marles Louis and in 1892, upon the resignation of 
(iieorge Emanuel Copinger and his wife Professor Munro, he became j^rofessor of 
Ma^, relict of George James, and daughter law, and finally dean of the faculty of law 
of Thomas Pearson of Shepperton, Surrey, in the Victoria University. He received 
Educated at the private school of John the Lambeth degree of doctor of laws from 
\n(1rows at Wellesley House, Brighton, Archbishop Benson in 1889, and that of 
lie passed to University College, Divham, M.A. from the Victoria University in 1905, 
but left Durham without completing his ' He was president of the Manchester Law 
course to enter the office of a relative who | Sooiety*B Library, and of the East Anglians 
woH a solicitor in London. He did not of Manchester and district, 
remain there long. In 1866 he was admitted 1 Copinger pursued versatile interests with 
a student oi the Middle Temple, and after untiring industry. Besidos being an expert 
Binding a short time in the chambers el in old property law, he was fuso a keen 
T. Bourdillon, a well-known conveyancing bibliographer and antiquary, and took a 
counsel, he was called to the bar on 26 Jan. deep interest in theology. Unfortunately * 
1809. He had mastered the prinoipal all bis bibliographical and historical work 
treatises of law, and especially the law of lacks the essential quality of minute 
real property. After his call he turned his aoouraoy. Largely owing to his efforts, 
attention to the law of copyright, and in support^ by Richard Copley Christie 
1870 he published a work on the * Law of [q. v. Suppf. I], the Bibuographioal 
CSopyr^ht m Works of Literature and Art * Society was founded in London in 1892 ; 
(4tli edit. 1904). he was the society’s first president, and 

Meanwhile in 1870 Copinger settled in held the office for four years, doing much to 
Manchester, and commenced practice as establish the society on a firm basis. Be- 
an equity draughtsman and conveyancer, tween 1895 and 1898 he published his most 
and m the chaj^ry court of the county important biblio^phioal worl^ the * Sup- 
palatine of Lancaster. His work as a plement to Hain’s Repertorium biblio- 
conveyancer inoreased so rapidly that he grapbicum,* comprising 7000 oorreotions of 
Boon ceased to take court worn and became and additions to the collations of fif teenth- 
the leading oonveyanoer out of London, century works described or mentioned 
At the same time he was widely consulted Hain, and a list of nea^ 6000 works not 
on questions of copyright He owed his referred to by Hain. This work extends 
Bucoera to his complete grasp of the in- to upwards of 1630 closely printed double- 
tiicacies of the law, espeoially that relating oolumn pam, and is of great value for 
to real piOMrty, to his mental acuteness, bis reference, out it must he used with 
memory^ his power of oonoentration, and oaution. He contributed several papers 
^ easy style of dnxughtsmamhip. l^pils to the * Transaotions of the BibliographUsal 
lound his ohambers an admirable sohoof of Sooiety,*'inoluding an exhaustive monograph 
traii^g, for he had the power of xnal^ on the fifteenth-oentuiy printed editioha of 
law live. ViigiL In 1892 he published a fine folio 

Amid his heavy professional wc^rk volume on * ^ounabula Biblioa,* being a 
oontinued to write on legal sub- bibliographioal account of 124 editions of 
loots, more partioulariy on conveyancing, the Latin Bible printed between 1460 and 
^ appeued an ei^austive * Index 1500. At his Manoheater xesidenoe, The 
i^,j72edonts in Oonveyanoing’ ; and in Priory, Greenheys, he set up a small press, 
0/0 Title Deeds* their Custody and Vro- at which he printed for pnvate ehceiilraon 
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four Toluinei: 1. *ObtfSogUe of the Oomnw 
CbUeotion cxf EditionB the Latin &bJe,* 
1803. 0. 'Oomotions and Additions to 
the GataJogueof Incunabula in the Mazarin 
lAbraiy,* 1893. ' 3. Reprint of Leland’s 
*New Year’s Gift to Heniy VIU/ 1805. 
4. ‘ On tile Autbckrshw of the First Hundred 
numbers of the Edinburgh Revibw/’ ’ 
1885. Nos. 3 and 4 bear we serial title 
‘ Bibliographiana’ 

I Copinger was quite'^as keenly interested 
in genealogy, heraldry, and manorial history. 
In 1882 he published his * History of the 
CSopingers or Coppingers ’ (new enlarged edit. 
18M), in which he traces the descent of his 
family from the Danes in the tenth century, 
when they appear to have settled in 
Suffolk and in the south of Ireland. The 
energies of his last years were devoted 
almost exclusively to the history of SuiSolk. 
In 1902 he issued the ’History of the 
P^tfish «f Buxhall,’ of which he was lord of 
the manor. Between 1004 and 1907 the 
* History of Suffolk as described by Existing 
Records ’ (in 6 vols.) made its appearance 
together with the ’Manors of Suffolk; 
Notes on their History and Devolution ’ 
(7 vols. 1905-11). He also found time to 
oom^e the ’History of the Smith-Carring- 
'ton Family* (2 vois. 1907), and to write 
’Heraldry Simplified,* which appeared in 
the year of his death. 

In religion Copinger was an Irvingite, 
and for a number of years was the angel 
of the Cathohe Apostolic church in Man- 
chester. His interest in theology was wide I 
and deep. The work which he valued 
most among his writings was a huge 
treatise from his pen on * Predestination, 
Election, and Groce’ (1889). His other 
theolo^cal writings were: ’Testimony of 
Antiquity . . . I^ing a Reprint of the 
Homily by Elfric,’ edited by mmself, 1877 ; 

’ Thoughts on Holiness, Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical,’ 1883 ; ’ Contributions to Hymnody,’ 
1886; ’The Bible and its Tranmission,’ 
1897; A new translation of *lmitatio 
Christi,* 1900 ; and Law’s * Serious Gall 
adapted to the Requirements of the Present 
Di^,* 1905.^ 

Copinger mainly found all the relaxation 
which ho allowed himself in a change of 
work; but music always attracted him. 
He f^yed several instruments, including 
the pianbforte and violin, and found time 
to compose a number of musical pieces, 
amongst which is a collection of seventy- 
five oi^nal hymn tunes. 

Copinger was an ardent book-6oDeotor, 
and accumulated a considerable library. 
It was rich in early printed books, Bibl^ 


printed tile 

’Imitatio Christi,' hymn books, ElzeviiB, 
and general works of reCerenee. Genial 
and wable with every one, he was always 
ready to place not omy the rich stores of 
his knowledge but the resources of his 
library at the disposal of any student 

He died at his residence in Manchester 
on 13 March 1910 from pneumonia foOowing 
an attack of influenza. He was buried at 
Birch, Rusbolme, Manchester. On 3 Sept 
1873 Copinger married Caroline Agnes, 
eldest daughter of Thomas Inglis Stewart, 
vicar of Landsoove, Devon. She prede- 
ceased him, leaving two sons and three 
daughters. 

[Manchester Faces and Places, viii 8-12 
(portrait) ; Manchester Univ. Ma^., viL 182-4 ; 
Copinger's History of the Copingers, 1884; 
Mfmehester Guardian, 14 March 1910; 
Athenieum, 26 March 1910; Dr. Gopinger’s 
own and other notes oommumcated by 
Mr. C. W. Sutton; private information and 
personal knowledge.] H. G. 


COPPIN, GEORGE SELTH (1819- 
1906), actor and Australian poUtioian. born 
at Steyning, Sussex, on 8 Apnl 1819, vtsm 
>nly child of, George Selth Uoppin (1794- 
18M) and his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Jane 
laokson. His father, of a Norwich family, 
;ave up medical practice for the stage and 
become a theatrical manager. 

As a child the son showedeprofideiioy 
>n the violin, became a musical prodigy 
it the age of four, and played juvenile chor- 
icters on the stage a year or two later. 
\t seventeen he took to his profession 
leriously, and in November 1837 he was a 
minor member of the Sheffield stock com- 
pany, playing at that period Osric to the 
Samlet of the young starring tragedian 
Gustavus Vaughan BroolG4[q.v.]. DevelopiM 
Into a oapahleiow comedian, he was engage 
st tike Qmn’s Theatre, Mamchester, e^y 
in 1841, and on 7 August in that 3^ 
be was described as ‘from the Stra^ 

[ere be met a faK fliutin g Amerio«i »ctJ^^ 


bM. BwwBWgKa. the ^ 

irorini^ aoto^m«n«»r» 7 Smlney 

loped to 
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staninff engiHIpBiiient at Bbbart Town, and 
oif 3 SuToh oommenoed theatrical manege- 
ment at lAunoeeton, where h6 had a 
proBperooB eeaeon. Three months later 
he took his oompray to Mdboarne, where 
he lented the Queen’s Theatre, making 
his first appearance there on 21 June, 
when he played Qlavis in ‘The, Lady 
of Lyons’ and Ckaok>^in ‘The Turnpike 
Gate. Subsequently Coppin removed to 
Adelaide, where he built a theatre in five 
weeks, and opened it on 2 Nov. 1846. 
Here within thm or four years he made a I 
fortune, only to lose it in copper mining. 

1851, ^^ITieUiiiied to Melbourne and apenh 
a fortnight at the gold diggings without 
benefit After a short starring engagement 
m Melbourne, be in 1862 oommenoed 
management at the Great Malop Street 
imaue. Qeelong, where he rapidly made 
dQothoi fortune. Returning to Adelaide he 
paid his creditors in full, and sail^ for 
iUngland in January 1864 made his first 
appearance at the ^ymarket, in London, 
on 26 June. Subsequently he fulfiDed 
engagements at Birmingham, Manchester, 
Ediubux!^, and Dublin. WhUe at Binning^ 
lum in August he induced G. V. Brooke to 
sign articles to star under his ma n agement 
for 2(^ nights in Australia and New Zealand. 

ReSiming to Melbourne, Coppin reap- 
peared at the Queen’sTheatre on 18 Dee., and 
next month b^an a successful eng^ment 
al the Victoria Theatre, Sydney. In June 
1855 he opened the new Olympic theatre, 
Molboume, familiariy known as ‘ The Iron 
Pot,’ undiff his own management, on 30 
July, playing Colonel Damas in ‘ The Lady 
of Lyons ’ AQd Mr. Trotter Southdown in 
' To Oblige Brason.' Meanwhile Brooke’s 
tour proved highly prosperous. Thereupon 
Coppm joined Brooke in purohasiim the new 
Theatre Royal,Melboume, Uxr 23,000l.,open- 
mg that house on 9 June 1866. About the 
&ame period they also acquired the freehold 
of the Gromoroe Gardens, upon which they 
Bpent much. At the Theatre Royal they 
organised the first grand opera season in 
the Austrahan colonies. The partnership 
was dissolved in Feb. 1869, oon- 

^^g the management Ooppui then 
built the Pantheon Theatre; but owing 
to Brooke’s difflcnltieSi h6 resumed eon- 
the Theatre Royal on 20 Dec. 
I860. On 18 igos hn o(»n|]ntod n 
^ tiutalM, &7B>nilE0t. 
oanknintov fallownd. hn*. hnn Ml* 

Mr. 
in 


, but he brought out 
Charles Kean to M«bounie 


^th the leiidt that ho paid hte medto 


full After toming with the Keans in 
America (1864r4^), he reappesied at toe 
Haymszket Melbourne (Jan. 1866),4ii o 
vansty of oharaoters, mduding IburisI 
White in Craven’s ‘ Milky White.’ 

In 1871 he went into partns^p with 
Messrs. Harwood, Stewart, arid SOnnmgs in 
the management of the Melhoiime Theatre 
Royal, but sulEered a consideiable fosa 
throu^ toe Knmlng of the uninsured 
building on 19 March 1872. At once 
taking a ninety-nine yean* lease of the site, 
be fumuilt the theatr^ subsMuently tians* 
fetring the property to the Theatre Ro^ 
Propnefta^ Association, Limited, of wmoh 
he remained managing director till his 
death. At ‘this house in Now* and Deo. 
1881 he gave fareweU perfoimanees for 
twelve nignts. SUs last i^pearanoe was on 
9 Deo., as Bob Acres and Ckack. 

Meanwhile Coppin engaged in i^litios. 
In 1868 he was elected to the legislative 
council of Victoria for the south-western 
province, but resigned his seat on leaving 
the colony in 1864 for an American tour. 
During this mriod he helped to pass the 
Transfer of Real Property Act, and to 
secure the adoption of the English prind;^ 
of the Post Office Savings Baw He 
advocated the fedmrtion cri the colonies 
and intercolonial free trade, and opposed 
the payment of members. Subsequently, 
from 1874 to 1889 he was member of the 
legislative assembly for East Mdboume. 
He was then returned to the Upper 
House, unopposed, for Mdbounie pro- 
vince. He was twice elected chairman ff. 
the Richmond munidpality, and for two 
yean was chairman of magistrates in 
district. 

A man of immense energies and extra* 
ordinarily diverse interests, Coppin left 
the impress of his talento upon the oolraqr 
of Viotoria. As early as 1870 he advcH 
oated aoolimatisation» and waa the ftisl 
to import camels and English thnutoiminto 
Australia. About 1861, in assodation wito 
(Sir) Charies Gavan Dufi^ [q. v. Supfl IQ, 
he founded the beautiful watering plaofi, ' 
Sorrento on the Sea, forty miles B.& 
of Mdboume, where Mount CSoppin is 
called after hhn, and where till ms death 
he had a ohaiming seat*^ In 1868 
he built a magnifioent teddei^ Xte 
Grove, Riohmona Hill, Melbouine*Qi B. 
Howb, a Cormopditen Actor; p. Mil, 
Coppin dM at Melbourne on 18 Mstoh 
1906. He waa twice married: (1) in I|l6» 
to Harriet Btay.(d. 1869) of Btoningiram, 
a slater of Mn. G. V. Brooke; ted (8) in 
1861 to Lucy HiWbn. left isste by 
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his fivt wife, two d^iugliteis, and by bis 
Booond wife, two ms add fire daogb- 
tera.-. 

(Buike’s Cdonial Qentnr, 1897; B. M. 
Sillard, Bany Sullivan; l^heatrioal Journal 
(London), vol. zvi. No. 801, 1856; J. B. 
Howe, A* Cosmopolitan Actor ; Illustrated 
Australian News, 10 S^t. 1872; Melbourne 
l^nch, 16 May 1861 ; Melbourne Age, 2 Nov. 
1880 ; W. J. Lawrence’s Life of G. V. Brooke, 
1890; Heaton, Austraban Diet, of Dates (1879), 
where Ooppin’s early career is confused with 
that of his father ; private information.] 

COPPINGER, RICHARD WILLIAM 
(1847-1910), naval surgeon and naturalist, 
bom on 11 Oot. 1847 in Dublin, was 
youngest of the six sons of Joseph William 
Coppinger, a solicitor of Farmley, Dun- 
dr^, GO Dublin, by his wife Agnes 
Mair, only daughter of William I^or 
CooK€^ landed proprietor of Fortwilliam, 
CO. Tipperary. The father’s family was 
long settled at Ballyvolane and Barrys- 
001^ CO. Cork, and was said to 
descend from the first Danish settlers in 
Cork city. Coppinger received his medical 
education in Dublin, graduating M.D. at 
the Queen’s Univoraity in 1870. Entering 
the medical department of the navy, he 
was appointed surgeon to H.M.S. Alert, 
which, with H.M.S. Discovery, left Ports- 
mouth on 29 May 1875 under the com- 
mand of captain (afterwards Sir) George S. 
Nares on a Toyage of exploration towards 
the North Pole. The Alert reached a 
gher latitude than had ever been touched 
lore, and CJopninger distinguished him- 
self as the naturalist in charge of one of the 
sledging parties. On the return of the Alert 
to England in October 1876 he was spemaily 
promoted staff-suigeon and awarded the 
* Arctic medal. Coppinger again served as 
naturalist in the Alert on her four years’ 
exploring cruise in Patagonian, Polynesian 
and Mascarono waters from 1878 to 1882. 

In 1889 he was apwinted instructor 
in hygiene at the Haslar naval hospital 
at Gosport, where he was a most successful 
teacher, knowledge of bacteriology 
being in advance of the time. On 13 Mai^ 
1901 he was appointed inspector-general 
of hospitals and fleets, and was for three 
years in charge at Haslar. On 15 May 
1904 Ub was placed on half-pay, and 
being disappointed in not being made 
director-general of the medical department 
of the navy, he retired in 1906, 

He died at his residence, Wallington 
House, Fareham, on 2 April 1910, and 
was buried at Farebam cemetery. He 


married, on 6 Jan. 1884, Matflda Mary, 
daughter of Thomas Harvey Browse, 
lanoM proprietor of Sydney, N.S.W,, and 
had issue three sons and one daugbiter. 

Coppinger was author of * The Gruise of 
the Alert, 1878-82’ (1883). He also wrote 
*Some Experiments on the Conductive 
Properties of loe made in DiscoTeiy Bay, 
1875-6 * (Proc. R(jy, Soc, 1878, xxvi.) ; and 
* Account of the Zoologioal Collections 
made in the Years 1878-1881, during the 
Survey of H.M.S. Alert in the Straits of 
Magellan and the Coast of Patagonia’ 
{Proc, Zooi^, Soc,, 1881). He contributed 
to the parliamentary paper containing the 
report of the committee (1877) on * Scurvy 
in the Arctic Expedition, 1875-6,* and to 
the * Report on the Zoologioal Collections 
of H.M.S. Alert made in 1881-2 ’ (British 
Museum, Nat. Hist., 1884). 

[Brit. Med. Joum., 1910, s. 1090; private 
information.] H. D. R. 

CORBET, MATTHEW RIDLEY (1850- 
1902), plater, bom on 20 May 1850 at 
South Willingham, Lincolnshire, was son of 
the Rev. Andrew Corbet by his wife Marianne 
Ridley. Ho was educab^ at Cheltenliam 
College, and coming to London entered the 
Royed Academy schools. His first exhibits 
at the Royal Aoadomy were portraits, 
among them those of Lady Slade 0875), 
Mrs. .Heneage Wynne-Finoh (1877), and 
Lady Clay (1879). Though he oontuiued to 
paint occasional portraits, such as those of 
Lord Northboume (1886), Mrs. Stuart (after- 
wards Lady) Rendel (1891), thic Hon. Walter 
James (1892), Lady Morpeth (1895), and 
Lady G^ia Roberts (1897), he was con- 
oemed from 1883 onwards almost entirely 
with landscape. Between 1875 and 1902 
he exhibited thirty-eight works in all at the 
Royal Academy, of which he was elec^ 
an associate in 1902. After 1880 he 
sent several of Us important works totbe 
Grosvenor GaBery, and later to the New 
GaUoy. HI, ‘SunriM’ ‘.’S! 
med.1 »t tlw Pwi. BxUbition of 
tad hi! ‘Ifoming Glory ' (WM) wd W 
d’Amo-Bvening’ (1901), bought 
the temis of the Ohantrey bequest, are n 
intheTatoOallaiy. ^ . ,i of 

Ai ft pujul aiid devoted 
Gtovuni Coato, Corbet wee 

ItaKaa Iwideoftjpe, and ^11?} 


beaaty of Itolun ToOtorT 

he foiuid the subject of hie ‘Morniig 

near the Bevem, he urai^ as a ^ » 
best when pai n ting n^ar 
The title th^he dujae 
of hisexhibitein 1890-* Aland o f ftagP^S 

quietnaH,<and tmes and fluswa ugg"* 
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his bnish. « la bis ivork tbeie wm alwftyB 
a fine eenritiTeiiess to the poetio beoatiee 
of nature and a^reatful hamony of oolour. 
His senae of beauty was too refined and 
cultivated to vrin the maaaea, and hia 
distinguiahed talent vaa just beginning to 
win appreoiation at the time of hia death. 
Among hia more imjportant works* besides I 
those already mentioned, are * Passing I 
Storm’ (1896), ‘Autumn Rains’ (1896), j 
and ' Florence in Spring ’ (1898). j 

Corbet died on 25 June 1M2 at his 
residenoe, 54 CSrous Road, St. John’s Wood, 
from an attack of pneumonia, and after oie- 
mation his ashes were laid behind a tablet 
in the wall of South Wilhngham ohuroh. 
On 17 Maroh 1891 he married Mrs. Arthur 
Murch (b<»n Rdirii Edenborough), herself a 
londsoa^ painter, whose vision and methods 
were in close sympathy with his own. 
A buHt portrait of Corbet, sculptured by £. 
Onslow Ford, R.A., and medallion portrait 
by Alfred Gilbert, R.A., are now in the 
possession of his widow. 

[Tao Times^ 27 June 1902 ; Mag. of Art, 
zwi. 236, 1M2; Qravea'a Academy Exhi- 
bitors ; private ii^ormation.] M. Hr 

CORBETT, JOHN (1817-1901), pro- 
uioter of the salt industry in Worcestershire 
and bencdactor, bom at Brierley Hill, 
•Staffordshire, on 12 June 1817, was eldest 
son in a family of five sons and one daughter 
of Joseph Cbrbett by his wife Hannah. 
The father, originally a Shropahire farmer, 
migmted to Staffordshire to become a 
carrier of merchandise by canal boats. 
John, after attending as a child Mr. Gur- 
ney’s school at Brierley Hill, helped on hia 
father’s boats from the age of ten to that 
of three and twenty. He devoted hia 
leisure to an unaided study of mechanical 
problems ; and in 1840, at the mature age 
of twent^ihree, was apprenticed for five 
^^ars to W. Lester, chief ensineer of Messrs. 
Hunt A Brown of the Leys ironworks, 
otourbiidge. In 1840 he rriuotantly 
abandoned the career of an engineer to 
^ become his father’s partner, and under the 
i^me of Corbett A Son a proaperoua burinaas 
was carried on, a large fleet of boats bemg 
Maintained between the Staffoidahira dia- 
tnct Inndon, liverpool, Manoheater, 
ami olto oommerdal oentrea. In 18^ 
the b^eaa wia sold, the advent of nil ways 
watenmg to deonaee oanal tnffic, and 
Co^ feuAt tiw Stok»1^ ^ 
works Drritrtdu 

Salt°w ^ unpmnWng. 

oait had bem dieoovewd at Stokn 

^whire * brineniBieilac ' in 1888 . Vm 

VOL. nvOi-Hror. n. 


anma had since been maended in the rinking 
td Mne pita and thsr fOietf^n of aalt-works; 
But the great depth of the brine sbringa and 
the weawgiing of the brine witim the pits 
by an inflow fi»m neii^bouring fiedh-water 
ipringa made production costly. ^ 
private ownem in turn became bankrupt, 
and then the property was divided betwM 
two rival ^nt-stook oompanica with no 
better result. Corbett acquired in 1852 
the prenfisee of both tbo companies, which 
stood reflectively on oppoate banka of the 
Worcester and Binningham oanal. Within 
•a few yean the enterprise was completely ' 
transformed. New brme pits lined with 
cast-iron oylinden to prevent the inflow of 
fresh water were sunk to a ^pth of 1000 
feet, and by the introduction of a patent 
process whereby a system of pipes doubled 
the intensity of both the fire-heat and steam, 
a whiter, more finely grained salt was pro- 
duced than was obtainable elsewhere, the 
size of the grain or crystal depending 
on the temperature at which the brine 
was evaporated. Other changes were the 
acquisition of fifty oanal boat^ the cutting 
of tributaries from the canal to the lofts in 
which the salt was stored, the building of 
a railway— the property of Corbett— wmoh 
traversed the works, carrying coal to and 
salt from such places as oomd not be reached 
by water, and the establishment of a wagon 
f^tory, a foundry, fitting shops, aawmuk, 
and a brickyard. • As many as seven dep^ 
were established in London. Garbett 
himself supervised all details. Within 
twenty-five years he converted an Annual 
output of 2^000 tons of salt into one of 
290,000 ions, and built up the most perfect 
mtem of Bait-manufacture in the woikl. 
For his workpeople he built model houses, 
gardens, schools, a olub-houae, leotnm-xoom, 
and dispensary. In 1859 be aboJiafacd 
female labour on the woi^, a step now 
oommemorated by a window plaoM by 
public subscription in Stoke Prior ehewedh* 
Be sold the works in 1889 to the Salt Union. 

Corbett was interested in pdHiosd&iho 
liberalside. In 1868 he contested unroo e ea S o 
fully Droitwioh againat the con a arv ati va 
oancUdate, Sir John Pakington[q.v.]$ but 
Droitwioh reversed its deoiaion in 1874* 
when Corbett defeated Paldngton and waa 
deoted. He kept the aeat in 1880; in 
1885, when the old boroiu^ wee mfligad 
in the mid-Woreeateiahize dhiakm, he areiif 
letnmed unoppoaed for that ooiiiritaewMr* 
In the house, thou^ never promjiiepfl bk 
debate, he ahowea intereet in qpuddfm 
of local tamUon, advooated ellimilioM in 
the iawi of land tenure^ and wae an ealdy 
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book QfaiilmMoB, in 4ilie Abbotefoidi 
editUniol the * W»t«kIbj Korrela* (Oadell, 
1841-^* ind In Blaors edition dl Ike 
same JlS8»-8), ^pemnc’e ‘Jtaie Qaam* 
and CbMoei'e ^Cnnterbw Teles’ (Ront- 
ledge^ 1853)» Tamwr^s ’Braverhial Fhflo- 
8^’ (1854)» matt’s ’Foeto of the 
Nhketeenth Oentoiy * (1867), ’Menie Beys 
of Bn^^and’ (1868-9), end in periodicals 
such as ’London Society,’ the ‘Ghnrah- 
man’s Family Maoerine,’ ’Oassell’s Mag* 
azhia,’ and the ^XUnstrated London News.’ 
He died at Kensington on 18 Jan. 1996. 

He was tbrioe mairied: (1) on 28 Sept 
1839 to Fanny Jemima (d. 1^), dam^ter 
of the enmeaTW Obaries Heath [q. y.I by 
whom he Sad three daoghien, one of whom, 
leabri Fanny (Hm. G. H. Hmrwood), has 
two danfl^tees who ate artists, Mfs. Eveline 
ODiboam-Ellis and Mn. Weatherieyj^ (2) 
on 7 Ang« 1861 to Anne Middleton Wileon 
{d 188& by whom he had two sons, 
Ridley filwazd Arthur Lamothe (1864- 
1887) and Victor Albert Lonia Edw^ [b. 
1866)2 ( 8 ) on 16 Jan. 1868 to Anne MeUa 
Sandeis, by whom he had one aon and one 
daughter. 

The oi^y preeerved in a pdblio 

galleiy ie a water-oolour of ‘ La^ Godiva ’ 
m the National Gallery of New South 
Walea. The following are among the more 
important printa iSter hla painUnga : 
’The (kmterbniy FUgrims a eae mb led at 
the old Tabard Ihn ’ (meeaotint by G B. 
Wagstaff, 1843); 'Hen^ VI webomed to 
London alter Ida Coronation ’ (engraved by 
E. Webb, 1847; theorigiDalnow in Beriin)! 
'My Ohiohena for Sab’ (1847), ’Maki of 
the Mill ’ (1849), and * Vabntine’e Eve * 
(1850) (mesBotintB by Samuel Beilin); 
‘Hajmy ae a Queen^ (1862), and 'The 
Wooa Nymph’ (meaaotints by W. H. 
Egbton, 1850) ; ' The Fairy Well ’ (measo* 
tint by J. E. Ooombe, 1866); 'Lady 
Godiva ' (measotint by J. J. Chant, 1860) ; 
The (kieen of tlm Tournament ’ (moBBOtint 
byT.W.Hu&m); ' The Flague of London’ 
(one of the Weatminster Hall Oarkxma, 
hthom]^ by Frank Howard); portrait 
of Vmob Gonaort (Rthogiaph by 
K. J. 18tt). 

A ndniatan poirtnit oi Ooilwiild by U, 
Ma. Wwrthariw, 
pmtniMlau ql Dt. Yktoc OmbaiiiML 

g^o.igsgBg’saaSSs! 

whiH n» BUtm, 


imt XIm SMltan DiMcU. 1901t MmhIU" 
tbn aiqn^lbd by X)v. VbM Cbrboidi^ 

*‘A XL H. 

CK>B]nELD,WlI^ 

1903), PKofeaacxr of hygiene and Mhib 
healw, bom on 14 Ibo. 1843 at Shrewsbury, 
was eidmt son of Thomas CtorMd, a diemist 
of that town, by his wile Jane Brown, of a 
Glouoestefshire family. Bduoated at Chel« 
twibayi grammar school, he galnedademy- 
ship in natural soienoe at Magdalen Oolbge, 
dbrd, nmtrioubting on 12 Ooh 1861, 
and gahoing a fiart olaas in mathematbal 
modmtbna in 1863. He was then sebdted 
by FroL G G. B. Daubeny [q. v.l toacoorii^ 
pany him to Auvergne, where he investi- 
gate riie vobanb appearwoes in the 
Montbrieon district. Mturiung to Oxford, 
he gained a &st daas in the final sohool of 
matiiemBtiGS and physios in Miohaehnaa 
term 1864, and mauated B.A. From 
1866 to 1875 he held, after open competition, 
the Sheppard medical fellowship at Pem- 
broke (joliege. In Miohaelmaa term 1866 
he won a first class in the natural srienoe 
school, in which he acted ae examiner 
during 1873-4. He entered Univecsity 
College, London, as a medical atudent in 
1866, in 1866 won the BuideUrOoutts ^ 
Boholarship at Oxford for geology, and next 
year was rieoted Badcliffe traveling leUaw, 
Influenced by Sir Henry W. Aolim[q. v. 
Suppl. I\ and by George Bolbston [q. vriL 
Corfield had by this time dizeotiNl lift 
attention mOre particularly to hys^e and 
sanitary solenoe. A portion of ms foreign 
travel was apent in Flans, where be attended 
Bouchardava leotuxea and studied hygbne 
under Bertbelot at the Oolbge d^ imnoe* 
He proceeded afterwards to Lyons, worioed 
at dinioal medioine and snige^, and made 
a apeoial study of the ramaina of theismarfe- 
ahle aqueducts of anoieat laigdunui^, fib 
also visited some of the medioal sekooh 
Italy and SioUy. He graduated UJBk it 
Oxford in 1868, and M.P. in 187A l%i8p 
he waa admitted M.R.GF. London, mA m 
1875 he waa elected F.R.GF. BelMIM 
afeUow of thelnstitute of Chemistry It IfiFTb 
Meanwhib ii^869 Corfield was s||MriiitiNl 
pmfeasor of l^ene and public hmtfii ad ^ 
University Oofl^ Londxm, and in 1876 he 
OMsd the first bboratory In Londcft te 
the praotioal teaching cdhygjbna. InliStt 
Carfiold aotivriy hel^ to founda 
of pnictieal hygbne in memory ol JL Iw 
Fh&s [qq v^ whbh wii pboii 4Vib 
Gnive«ityOo^e,afterwaiA^W , 
Street, Oaven^ Squanb 
at BuAlni^am Fiabce Bnid^ Wu 
being now maintained by the T 
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on a visit for his heiJth, on 26 Aug. 1003. 
He mamed in 1876 Emify Madehna, 
joungest daughter of John Pike, F.S.A, 
and leh a family of six^ diildren, two of 
whom are oarrying on his work, one. Hr. 
Walter Francis Corfield, as medical officer 
of health for Colchester, the other, Frederick 
John Arthur Corfield, as a sanitaxy adviser. 

Corfield belongs to the second generation 
of sanitary reformers in England. Entering 
professional life after a first-rate genena 
edncation, he took up the subject of public 
health where it had been left by Chadwick, 
Simon, Buchanan, Netten RadoliFe, Thome- 
Thome and others, and carried it forward 
until it became a hh^y sp^alised sdenoe. 

Corfield, who had wide interests outside 
his profession, was a coUector of rare books 
and a connoisseur in binding. His library 
was especially rich in works on fishing, for 
he was an ardent angler^ He was luso a 
lover of prints, and made a fine collection 
of Bewick’s woodcuts. For more than 
twenty years he was chairman of the 
committee of the Sunday Sodety, which 
has for its object the opening of museums, 
picture gaUenes, and public libraries on 
Sunday. 

Corfield’s chief works are: 1. Digest 
of Facts relating to the Treatment and 
Utihsation of £wage,’ 1870; 8rd edit. 
1887. 2. ‘Water and Water Supply/ 
Part 1 ; and ‘ Sewerage and Sewerage 
Utilisation,’ Part 2, Sew York, 1876. 

3. ‘Dwelling Houses: their Sanitary 
Oonstruction and Arrangem e nts,’ 1880 ; 
4th edit. 1898; translated Into French 
from 2n(l edit, by P. Jaidet, Paris, 1889. 

4. * Laws of Health,’ 1880 ; 9th edit. 1896. 

6. ‘ Disease and Defective iUnise Sanitation, 
1896 ; translated into French, Italian and 
Hungarian. 6. ‘ Public Health Laboratory 
Work/ 1884 (jointly with W# W. Oheyne 
and C. E. Oassai). « 

[Lancet, 1903, ti. 778 (with poflf^^ Bnt. 
Med. Journal, 1903, li 627 (with » 

Journal of the Sanito^ 

fawJfc.F.J.A.OoriWd.] 
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^ taiy Institate. Medical oSoeir oi health 
for isKington (1871-2), and for St. George’s, 
Hanoter Square (1872-1900), Corfield was 
at one time praiident ot the Sodety of 
Medical Offioera of Health. 

A member of the committee appointed in 
1869 by the British Association to inquire 
into the treatment and utilisation of sewage, 
Obrfidd worked as reporter to the committee 
until 1876, and be became an ardent 
advocate of land filtration and sewage 
farms. He delivered at the Royal Society 
of Arts in 1879 the Cantor lectures on 
‘ Dwelling houses, their sanitary construc- 
tion and arrangements ’ ; in 1893 the 
Harvdan lecture before the Harveian 
Sodety of Lcmdon, on * Disease and defec- 
tive house sanitation,’ and in 1902 the 
Milroy lectures at the Royal College of 
Phyi udans of London, ‘ On the stiology of 
typhoid fever and its prevention ’ (1902). 

CorficSId shares with Rogers l^eld the 
honour of being a pioneer in house sanita- 
tion and of being the first to enundate the 
true prindples of a healthy home. Public 
attention was called to the topic in 1871 by 
the attack of enteric contracted by the 
Prince of Wales (afterwards King Edward 
VII) at Londesborough Lodge, Scarborough. 
Cor^d was called upon to make a careful 
inspection of Lord Londesborough’s house. 
In a letter to ‘ The Times ’ on 22 Jan. 1872 
he pointed out that the disease had not 
been conveyed by sewer air as had been 
suggested. For the next thirty years 
Ctmeld enj<^ed a lai^e consulting practice 
throughout England in connection with the 
sanitation of public and private buildings. 
In 1899 he was the first holder of the 
newly established office of consulting 
sanitary adviser to the ofSce of works. 

Ooifidd acted conjointly with Dr. John 
Netten Raddiffe [q. v.] as secretary of 
the Epidemiologioal Sodety (1870-2), and 
was preddent (1902-3). President of the 
public health section of the British Medical 
Association held at Bristol in 1894, and 
of a seotion of the sanitary congress of 
the Saqitary, Institute held at Newoastle- 
on-Tyne uT 1896, OorfiekL originated 
the successful International CSongrees of 
Hygiene held in London in 1891. He 
represented the office of works at die 
Internationa] Congress of Hygisne and 
Demography, of which he w«s honoMy 
president, at Paris in 1900 ; and medded 
at the conference hdd by the Banitazy 
mstitute at Pfcris in August 1900 uodse 

^ atupioet of tte BocUM Fraaftiio 
d’Hygitoe. --v—v 
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iatte beoanw Ttear in ISfiO, In 1872 he 
entered Qhertechonee as a goimboy; and 
left in 1876. After engagioff In j^ate 
tuition, he entiBced Hertford Oouege, Oxford, 
ae a commoner in 1881, was deotra Brunaell 
exhibitioner in 1882 and Lusby eoholar in 
1883. In the same year he obtained his 
*blue’ in association football, a second 
oiasB in dasaioal moderations in 1883, anda 
second olaas in Uterse humaniores in 1885. 
He was then ^pointed assistant olassioal 
masM at St Ami’s School, and hdd the 
post unto his death. He was the foimder 
m 1896 of the school field diub. Soon after 
coming to London he wrote occasional 
artiolM on natural history and country 
hfe, and in 1800 became a regular con- 
tributor to the ^Sj^tator,’ later, 
to *C(mniry life.’ Many of his artioles 
le-apfieared in book form. Oornish’s 
country tastes and love of shooting and 
fishing ware fostered by his father, m whose 
family iliay were traditionaL artistio 
and htera^ gifts he inherited from his 
mother. lUs powers of observation were 
unusually keen and rapid, his memory 
remsxkably good, and he had powers of 
vivid expression. His hteraiy energy, wlBdh 
oontinuM through twenty years, s&ulated 
pubho interest in natural histoiy and 
country life, and helped to give 
subjects an assured place in English 
joumaUsm. He died at Worthing on 
30 Jan. 1906, from an illnoas originating in 
an aoddent incurred many years before 
when ahootinff. After oremauon his ashes 
wore intened at Saloombe Regis, near 
Sidmouth, and a mural tablet to his 
memory was placed in the parish church. 
He married in 1893 Edith, eldest daughter 
of Sir John I. Thomyoroft, G.E., F.R.£, by 
whom he had one daughter. 

Cornish was author of the following 
books : 1. *The New Foraet,’ 1894. 2. *The 
Lie of Wight,’ 1895. 3. * life at the Zoo,' 
1895 (the work whioh made him generally 
mown). 4. * Wild England of To<by, and 
the Wild life in it,’ lf95, 6. ‘ Animals at 
Work and Play,’ 1896. 6. ’Nighta with an 
Old Gunner.’ 1897. 7. ‘ Animals of To-day,’ 
1^. 8. ’ The Naturalist on the Thames,’ 
1W2. 9. • Sir WilBam Heniy Flower, a 
Penonal Memoir,’ 1904, He oo-operated 
.9iheiB in ’living Anhnels of 
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OOBNWSLL. JAMBS {1812*1902^ 
writer of echoed hooka, bom . in Balt 
London on 4 August 1812, was one of 
ohildien of James ComweU, s^ mamifai* 
taxer, and his wife Mary Bli^ I^totlm 
m of fifteen he was mainly self-tau|^t. 

He then studied at the model school of the 
Borough Road Training College of the 
British and Foreign Sonool Sraety, aUd 
by Auguat 1829 was a full-fledged student. 

In the early part of 1830 be was sent 
as a teacher on supply to the sodety’s 
schools at Brighton and Chelmsford, and 
in Oetober to Lmdfield ih Sussex. Hb 
returned to the oollege in January 1833 for 
a shmrt period of traming. 

In A]^ 1835 the society appointed him 
organiser of ooontry sohools, hu duty being ^ 
to * organise new amools ’ and assist newly 
appointed masters in obtaining ‘ good 
dismpline by moral means.' In October 
1830 be was appointed normal school 
teaoher and inspector, and from 1835 
worked both in the training ooUego 
and ae an inspector outside. In 18A, 
when the training department of the Insti- 
tution in the Borongh Road became 
recognised by the privy council as a grant- 
earning normal coHe^, Oomwell was 
appointed by the Bntish and Fordgn 
School Society its head teaoher or prinoipaL « 
Under his care the institution greatly 
developed and took a high positioii among 
the normal colleges of me oountry. BQs 
lectures were dear, pertinent, and aocurate^ 
and he showed mnoh ability in nraotioal 
teaching. In prindnles and me&iods of 
school management he anticipated many 
later results of eduoational sdeiioe and 
experience. 

in 1841 Cornwell began to^nUiah 
■obool-books which in simplioity to style 
and practical nsefulnees were mr in ad« 
vance of the text-books of their ita 
and deservedly enjo^ a aniveaeml 
vogue. He shares with J. T. 

Joshua Girling 
Henry Dunn the 
the modem sohool-book. In ootiabocnlioa 
with Dr. Alien he issaed ’A New RngBsh 
Grammar’ (1841, 12 ito), ’An Itng^Mi 
School Grammar’ (18mo), and ’Ornmnnur 
for Beginners’ (1855, l&o; 9001 edit 
1904). His pOTO^ ’School CLouiphy/ 
first puUished in 1847, piMsed^braiU 
ninety editions. Memorial sdittonn fit IS 
’Grammar for Bef^mieta’ and dt Om 
*Geogc«phy* weiepubUshedinlOOA ^ 
Afterhis resignaOm of Om irimtoMite 
at Borongli Road in 1886, Ootnnnil 
, Us Islm to wiiOng new ednen^^ 


ly enioyed a onmcM 
ires with J. T. Crosslw, (Sir) , 
Fitch [q. V. Supnl. UM 
he merit of having devieed 


Coity 


4a* 
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or MnMDft Ibimiir odmi, Hb waa foni ot 
iniMla ana of the of natnxe. For 
iitiMi ;paaii ha mUad at a hooae ha built 
Ibr himaelf* ZiOtai^bQioagh Park yi]]a» 
and than ramovira to Puxbrook^ 
Ckamnt Wood Boad, Sydenham, whare he 
died on 12 Deo. 1002. He was buried in 
Horwood oemeteiy. 

Cornwell reoaiyed the degree of PLD. 
£n»n a Qennan anivenity in 1847, and in 
1880 ha became a fellow of the Royal 
Geom^oal Society. A portrait, painted 
by J. IL T^nabb, was presented ny the 
• artist to tlw^Boiongh Training Col- 
kga in 100$ and is now at the 

OoHage, Ideworth (d. reproduction in the 
Mucoid Record, Feb. 1004). 

, Oomwell married on 10 Nov. 1840 Mary 
Aim Wilson of Besthorpe, Nottinghamshire. 
There was one daughter of the marriage. 

Other«workB not mentioned above are: 
1. ‘The Young OompoMT, or Progressive 
^EzeroiseB in Oomposition,’ 1844, 12mo; 
17th adit. 1885. 2. ‘ Complete Guide to 

WngKsh Composition,’ founded on the 
above; 49th emt. 1004. 3. ‘ Geography for 
Bwiiiners,* 1868, 12mo ; 70th edit 1004. In 
oolmboration with Sir Joshua Fitch he pub- 
lished * The Soienoe of Arithmetio ’ (1855, 
12mo ( new edit 1878) and ‘ Arithmetio for 
^ Beginnen ’ (1858, 12mo ; another edit 1872). 

[The Times, 15 Deo. 1002; Educational 
Beboid, xri. ; private information.] £. L. 

OOBRT, MONTAGU WILLIAM 
XCWRY, first Babok Rowtoh (1838-1003), 
nolitioian and philanthropist, bom in 
London on 8 Oct 1838, was second son 
of the^ four children — ^two sons and two 
dau^ters— of Henry Thomas Lowry Corry 
[q. prominent member of ^ con- 


party, by his wife Lady Harriet 
Ashley (d. 1868), second daughter of Cropley 
Ashley Cooper, sixth earl of Shaftesbury. 

Bdnoated at Harrow and Trinity OoUctte, 
Osmbridge, where he mduated in ISSO, 
Cony was called to the bar at linooln’s lim 
in 1863 and joined the Oxford oiiuuit 
He roadeeorne progress in his pro f esstoit bet 
his personal oioarm and sooiai aaooniplish- 
ments rendered him popnlar in society 
sooiai diversions Oocnplad diuoh of lui 
time. He was an oooaaional ccmtiibator 
to (Sir) Algernon Borthwiok^s sooiely Journal 
o^ed the ‘Gwl,* aod^wsa espeolalty well 
imown in fashionable ocmservative ehrafes. 
Li 1865, whiles guest of the duhsof Clere- 
Isnd at Raby cSstle, he met lor the tot 
ttDM DisraeU, who was] im pr essed Ity 
Oopys ingenuity and imnam in saying 
the lortuneB of what thieatsnsd to be a 


duO psrty*^ When DteaeU beoame rihan- 
oeto. OK ihe exchequer in June 1866 
(toy wrote reminding the statomn of 
thek meeting, and aslmig his Jhto^ to some 
politiosl post Disraeli replied by invito 
(toy to Deoome his private seorqmry, lb 
served Disraeli in that oapacity uml the 
statesman’s death. Disraeli sucoeeded Lord 
Derby as prime minister in February 18^. 
On his ohj^s retirement from office in thefol- 
lowing December, Ctoy refiised dther offers 
of employment and remained with him 
without sal^. During Disraeli’s second 
administratian, from Im to 1880, Cbrty 
played a prominent peat in publio life as 
the insepmble companion of his chief, who 
beoame Xord Beaconsfield in 1876. Cony 
attended him at the Congress of tolin ^ 
in 1878, when he aoted as secretary of* 
the special embassy and was made on 
his return C.B. Although other private 
secretaries of Lord Beaconsfield folly shared 
his responsibilitieB, (toy enjoyed a far 
closer intimi^ with the prime minister 
than they. He sousht no Mlitioal reputa- 
tion for himself. On his fall from povffir 
in 1880 Lord Beaoonafield aoknowi«lgsd 
Cony’s personal devotion by reoommend- 
ing him for a peerage. On 6 May 1880 
he was created Baron Rowton. Corry 
took his title from Rowton Osstle in 
Shropshire, the property of his aunt, Lady 
Charlotte Ariiley, who had beoome poe- 
seesed of it on the death of her husband. 
Hooty Lyuter, on 12 Deo. 1863. Lady 
CSiarlotte, who wae tdiildliMl, had alreaxty 
designated her nephew her heir. Lord 
Rowton snoeeeded to the estate on his 
aunt’s death on 11 J)oo, 1889. ^ Lord 
Beaconsfield gave a final proof of his (»n- 
fidenoe in his seoretaiy, who was reoslled 
from a holiday in Aiders to his death- 
bed in April 1881, by leaving by will 
to Ck«rf$ unlettered discretion the sole 
fesponriWity lor the use, treatnwt, and 
pnwUudtooftoeo B wqKiw 
Ctoy examined to papsie, hot in pnvute 
be always depreeated &e writiug o* « 
of to statTiSmim At any mte he felt 
himself meqari to to task. Althmigh 
rMK»ts to to oontraiy wew 

kIiLb * — tiA VIA attemP" 


Beaoonifleld’i trarto 
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Srd ^^e>l!Mu5wMrya^l^ie^ long comuKwd! 
Mm eaofldMitially on pnUio nfiaiis, and ho 
waa bar ffftaxwtti ffooib 
BoWtOQ^ who oombiiied vivaoitv uid 
exoeptia^ flodahility with tact, fonned 
fnendaUpa amOiiff m daBsea. A seribns 
philanthNipio endeaTour oooapied muoh 
of bifl atiMition in his last yean. In 
Novexhbw 1889 he accepted the inTitafaon 
of Sir Umued Cedi Guinneai, afterwards 
Lord IrMBOf to become a trustee of the 
Quixmess Trust Fund of 280,0001. for the 
provudon of artisanB* dwellings, 200,0001 
to be allotted to London atm OO.OOOLto 
Dublin. While examining as a G uinne ss 
•trustee the oonditions of hfe in the poor 
dtfltncts of London, Bowton, impressed by 
\b( unhealt^ and squalid character of the 
(ommon lOdlgiiig-houBeSy resolved to pro* 
vide a new form of poor man's hotel, where 
lodgu^ eatco^, am the advents^ of a 
olub imould be offered at the lowest price. 
Phc scheme lay outside the scope of the 
(Jumnem Trust, which Bowton actively 
administered. After consultation with'lus 
(jousin, Mr. Cedi Adiley, and Sir Biohard 
Farranit, dueotors of the Artuans* DweUinge 
Company, Who warned Bowton that the 
ho sememe oould not move a safe in- 
vestment, he himself undertook to devote 
30,0002. of his own money to the ex- 
TOiimeni. A site was secured in Bond 
Streep VauxhaU, and building was becpin. 
Lord Bowton made himself responable 
for every detalL The Vauxhall house, 
aooommodathig 447 persons, was opened on 
31 Dea 1^, im in the faoe of many diffi- 
culties and disoouragements was ori^mised 
on a satiafactocy baiM. The success of this 
^t 'Bowton House* justiffed the ex- 
tension of the enterprise, and in March 1894 
a company, Bowton Houses, limited, was 
inoorporatra with a subsmiM capita ol 
76,OOOL, of which 80,(XlKin6hamwa8allot- 
M to licrd Bowton in return for the money 
he had advmmd. Lord Bowton becaine 
ohauman, wMh ffir Rkhaid Faifant, Mr. 
^ Ashley, and Mr. Walter Long, MJP., as 
The eapitil was subsequent^ 
to im/m Rewton bS wm 


^ in mm*s Okom (18ML Mhwim^ 

SSJT^ 


proeldeS adhidend. Bqwtoni 
the'' pe^dein withdut thotuffii 
the xeelisathm of a psofitls a hibiiie ta ; 
Us sagacity and no disparageuumt of his 
benerolefkt intention. Bince l» deatih 
the oonipany*s prosperity has been Uh- 
intecruptM and ftowton Houses hate hew 
inutated in the great towns of €Mt 
Britain and in Bniope and America. 

Bowton was made K.GV.O. m 1897, and 
was sworn of the privy counoU in 1900. He 
suffered fteq|ueiit attacks of illn^ and died 
of pneumoma at his residenoe in Berk^y 
Square, London, on 9 Nov. 1908. He waa ' 
famed at Kensal Green. He waa un- 
married, and the peerage became extinot at 
Us dea^ He left bis property to lieut.** 
colonel Noel Ootty, grenadier guards, sou 
of his elder brother, Aimar Oociy, at one 
time in the foreign office, who died in 1898. 

Cartoon portraits by 'Spy* appeared in 
Vanity Fair* in 1877 and m 1880 (with 
Lord Beaoonsfield). 

(The Tunes, Duly Telegra]^ and Daily 
News, 10 Nov. 1003 : Vsmty FUr. 18 Nov. ; 
Beports of Bowton Houses, Ltd., 1898-1908 i 
B. B. Dewsnnp, The Honaiim FroUem in 
Bnxland, 1907; B. H. Vetch, Genersl Sir 
Andrew Ghurke, 1905 ; private sonroes.] 

R.L 

CORY, JOHN (1828-1910), phOanOiiD- 

r , cool-owner, and ship-owner, horn on 
March 1828, at Iffidefotd, DevoiiaUt% 
was eldest of five sons of Ribbard Oocy 
(1799-1882) by Sarah (d. 6 Oot 1808), 
oaughter of John Wodllaoott, both Of Bids- 
ford. The family traces descent throiuffi 
Walter Cory (d. 1530) of Cory in West 
Putfoid, Devonshire, to Sir Walter de Gory, 
who In the irim of Kine John mancied the 
eventual oo-heuess of the LBriii|rtieiis kk 
Cumberland (Bubu's Pewispe, mO, s,y. ^ 
Coiy). After trading lor yearn with OkoM 
in ooasten, Biohard Gory settled la ife 
town about 1831, opening a ehip^diiaAn 
itoie^ to whioh he soon added a ml§>^ 
brokiDff borinees. About 1835 he buiMa 
exporting ooal,'flrst as agent and liinron 
Us own aooount In Im his two uUliA 
sons, John and Biohard (5. 1880), Jotaqd 
Um in the buriness, thence eanied on 
under the name of Richard Omy * Bomk 
and from 1869, when the Mm m 
Omy Brothers. The firm's dUMng i«| 
eoal-eiqporting busineaB steadjfyMSj^ 
the udveiml deinend fbrSouflh 
■taam «mI Ik nsfigrtkiii M T ' 
to MUNira tli0ide»a( wtaM‘ 
dnMi In *0 pHli> om «l ta» < 
wShUNd StvA BOA on 
oCttoSoHOkMltnim 
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his death the finn had in all about eighty 
sueh de^ts on the shipping routes to Tndia» 
Ohina, l^uth Afirioa, ara South America. 
About 1868 the firm had acquired its 
first colliery, thdt of Pentre, Rhondda, 
to which others in the same valley, and in 
the Ogmore and Neath vallejw, were from 
time to time added. Large colliery interests 
were also acquired elsewhere. In 1883 
Gonr became associated with other Rhondda 
coal-owners in the promotion of the Barry 
dock and railway, in which be afterwards 
hdd a laigo interest, and became vice-chair- 
man of its company. In 1888 Gory’s firm 
was converted into a limited company, but 
its entire control remained in the hands 
of members of the family, his three sons 
becoming durectors, and Cory himself 
chairman of the board. 

When in 1836 teetotalism was first 
advocated in Cardiff, Cory’s father is 
reputed to have been the fimt to sign the 
pledge, and he soon became the recognised j 
leader of the movement in the town, his 
co-workers being nicknamed * Coipritee * 
(Jbkkins and James, NoMonfarmUy in 
Cardiff, p. 212). Though a churchman, and 
for a time a churchwamen, he was led by 
his zeal for total abstinence to associate 
himaelf with one of the minor methodist 
bodies {ibid. p. 182), while his second son, 
Richard, became a baptist, and the eldest, 
John, a Wesleyan methodist, all three 
being noted for their interest in temperance 
and evangelical work {ibid, pp. 110, 160). 

John (%rv was one of the earliest sup- 
porters of ^General’ Booth, and besides 
many other generous contributions to the 
Salvation Army, he gave it Maendy Hall 
at Ton Pentre, with ttiirty acres of land, as 
a home of rest. Among the many other 
institutions to which he gave liberally 
were the Band of Hope Union and Dr. 
Bamardo’s Homes. In man^r seaports 
he established soldiers’ and sailors’ rests 
{e^f, at Cardiff, Bany, Milford Haven), 
one of the best Imown. built for the British 
and Foreim Sailors’ Society (of which he 
was jHresi&nt), beinf; the Jolm Cory Hall 
in Poplar. In Gaidm he gave the polioe 
institute at a cost of 30601. (besides contri- 
buting annually to its maintenance), the 
origmal T.M.O.A. building, 66001. to the 
Umversity Collie, and gi^ to Aberdare 
Hall (women students’ hostel), 20001. to the 
Seamen’s Hospital, and huge sums to the 
infirmary. For many years before his 
death bis benefactions amounted to nearly 
a year. He was a member of the 
Oaraff school board for twenty-three years, 
and gave annually a large number of prizes 


for profloienoy in Bible knowledge. In 
pditios he was a liberaL 

After living for some yeus at Vaendie 
Hall, near Gudiff, he acquired the manor 
of DyfEryn, St. Nicholas, near Cowbridge, 
and m IW began laying out part of tiie 
estate, near Peterston, as a garaen village 
under the name of Glyn-Coiy. He also 
oohverted the inn at St, Nicholas into a 
temperance house, with readii^rooms 
and mission hall. He died at Dymyn on 
27 Jan. 1910, and was buried at St. 
Nicholas, a memorial service, presided 
over by the bishop of Uandan, beiig 
simultaneously held at Park Hall, Car^ff. 

I By his will he left (including his reversion- 
; ary bequests) about a quarter of a million 
sterling for oharitable puiposes, of which 
20,000/. was given to the Salvation Amy, 
one half of it to be applied to its foreign 
work, the other half to its home and rescue 
work. He also gave 6000/. each to the 
Cardiff Infirmaiy, the Bible Society, Spezzia 
Mission, and Muller’s Orphanage. 

In June 1006 a statue in bronze of Gory, 
by (Sir) W. Goscombe John, was placed 
in Cathays Park, Cardiff. 

On 19 Sept. 1854, at St. Paul's Church, 
NevjK>rt, he married Anna Maria, daughter 
of John Beynon, colliery proprietor, of 
Newport, Monmouthshire. She died in 
August 1909, leaving by him one daughter 
and three sons, of whom the second, Clifford 
John Cory, of Llantamam Abbey, Mon- 
mouthshire, has been liberal M.P. for the 
St. Ives division of Cornwall sinoe 1906, 
and was made a baronet in 1907. 

[South Wales Daily News, 28 Jan. 1910; 
The Times, 28 and 31 Jan., 2 and 4 Feb., 24 
and 25 Mareb, and 4 April 1010; for his work 
for sailors see the Chart and Gompara (the 
official organ of the Brit, and For. 5ailorfl 
Society), especially the issuee for Aug. 1906, 
p. 234, and for March and May 1910, pj^ 39 
and 84.] U- 


OOTJOH, Sib RICHARD (1817-1906), 
judge, only son of Richard Couch of 
Bermondsey, was bom on 17 ^7 
1817. After bring educated pnvately, 
he entered aa a student of the Midw 
Temple on 10 Jan. 1838, and 
to the bar on 15 Jan. 1841. In 
assiated in editing Blaokatonea 
mtmtariea’ k 
practised on what WM ^ ^3 

oinndt, and he wae reoorte of Bern 
from 1888 to 1862. 1^ SSkrf 

of Sir Matthew Saaiee fa 1866 he 
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to th6 chin jitttioeniip of the ooort and 
was knis^ted. In 1870 he soooeeded 
BamesPteoook [q. ▼.] as dhief justice of 
the high coiirt of Cuoatta. In 1876 Oouoh 
was appointed piesident of the oommission 
of inquiry into the charge broui^t against 


poison Oolonel (afterwards Sir) 

Phayre [q. v. Snp]^. I]. The Gaekwar was 
defended by S^jeant Ballantine [q. 
SuppL !]• Couch and the other English 
comtnissiaiiers found the Gaekwar guilty 
of i u iiti gating the crime, but the natave 
commisaoneis gave in effect a verdict of 
*not proven.* In the same year Couch 
rebiffned the chief justiceship. Returning 
to England, be was made a member of the 
privy oound], ahd in January 1881 he was 
app^ted to the judicial committee as one 
of the two members pnjo 3 ing judicial 
e\perienoe in India or the colonies (Act 
3 & 4 Win. IV c. 41). In that capacity 
Couch did valuable work for twenty years. 
He was not a brilliant judge,* but his judge- 
iiuMils were invariablv clear and his grasp 
of principles enabled nim to deal efficiently 
<vcn with appeals from South Afrioa and 
other (larts of the empire where the 'Pre- 
vailing system of law is not English. He 
wasdected a bencher of his inn in March 
1881. He died at his residence, 25 linden 
GbJTens, London, W., on 29 Nov. 1905, and 
was buried at Paddington cemetery. 

Couch married on 1 Feb. 1845 Anne (d. 
1898), eldest daughter of Riohani Thomas 
Beok of Combs, Suffolk, and had one son, 
Richard Edwa^, also a barrister of the 
Middle Temple, who predeceased him. 

[The Times, 30 Nov. 1905; Men and 
Women of the Tune, 1899 ; Who's Who, 
UK)t ; Foster, Men at the Bar ; Law' Journal, 

2 Doo. 1906.] 0. E. A. B. 

COUPER, Sm GEORGE EBENEZER 
WILSON, second baronet (1824-1908), 
Anglo-Indian administrator, bom at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, on 29 April 1824, was 
eldest of six obildren of Sir George Couper, 
first baronet (1788-1861), then military 
secretary to Sir James Kirapt [q. v.l, the 
governor there, by bis wue ^Elizawth, 
daughter of Sir John Wilscm fq.' v,], judge 
of common pleas. The father was sub^ 
quently comptroller of the household and 
equerry to the duchess of Kent The 
^nd son, Major-general George Kem^ 
[fuper (1827-1901), served in Sie Indian 
«taif fifth son, Henry Edward, 

70^ (1885-1876), mw 

^waticB It ShiriMnns tad at 
<3oa^ catand. la 18S9, 
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the Royal Military Colley Ssndtramt 
Passing out wHhdistinotionln 1842. be was 
msetted to the 16th regiment as ensimi. 
But receiving nomination to a * writenbip’ 
in India, he went to the East India College, 
Haileybury. early in 1844, and joined me 
Bengal oivil service at the close of 1846. 
After being stationed at Dinajpur, Eastern 
Bengal, he was included in the tot oom- 
mismon sent to the Punjab upon its annexa- 
tion in 1849. When only twenty-five he 
was sesistant oommissioner at Jehlam, with 
the powers of a oolleotor. 

Dalbousie, the * oldest and dearest friend’ 
of Couper's father, took a keen interest in 
him, and the govemor-general’s 'Private 
Letters* to the elder Couper (1910) make 
frequent referenoe to the young man’s 
progress. In 1853 Couper went to head- 
quarters as under-secretary to the govern- 
ment of India, tot in the home and 
finance, and then in the foreim depart- 
ments. On the annexation of Oudn in 
Fqbraary 1866 he was appointed secretary * 
at Lucimow to the clu^ oommissioner, ^ 
Sir James Outram [q. v.], whose place 
was taken in March 1867 by Sir Henry 
Lawrence [q. v.]. Through the mutiny he 
was with Lawrence in all encounters wi^ 
the rebels up to and including the battle 
of Chinhut on '30 June, when hk horse 
was wounded. He was A.D.O. as 
as chief secretaty to Lawrence until 
death at the residency on 4 July, then to 
Sir John Inglis [q. v.], and finaUy, after 
the relief, to Outram. Duito the siege 
of Lucknow Couper showed tirmess enem. 
courage, and sagaoitv, which were liberty 
acknowledged in the despatches of to 
chiefs (cf. Kate’s History ; Hutohinson’8 
Narrative ol Events in (hidh ; Dr. Gboboi 
Sioth’b Physician and Friend), He was 
the author, save for the mentions of himself, 
of Inglis’s celebrated despatch of 26 Sq»t. 
1857. which he reprinted with seleotioiis 
from to own spMhes on thb mutii^. 
for private oiroulation, with oharaoteriatlo 
omission of Inglis’s r^erenoes to himself 
Q896). He also wrote the letterpress to 
Captain Meehsm’s 'Illustrations of the 
Sie^ of Lucknow ’ (1868). He received the 
medal with two clasps, and was made 
G.B. (civil division) in 1860. 

The TOvemor-general, Oonning. dediiied 
Ontianrs emphatic recommendatioo ol 
Couper as to successor in' the eMet eom* 
misrionetship of Oudh (6 Jen. 1868) on 
the ground that Couper had besR oto 
twrive yearn in the service. After forlmm 
home he went to Attshabad. la 1868^ as 
chief seoieleiy of the aoiih«weet prev itt se e 
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goraimittiit Sir Wood* ilien tb 

young Mootp who vUmd Alkhahad at the 
time* smided him aa the deveresf man in 
India {F^mMidMpmmibio FiM^MarM). 
He saooeeded to the baronett^ in Febrna^ 
18^1* and went bank to Ondh aa judicial 
ootnmiiaioner in 1863. Frop April 1871 
he acted as chief oommianoner of the 
pRmniDO* and was oonfiimed in the appoint- 
meiit in December 1873. In that office 
he carefolhr leviaed the land assessments* 
whl^ had bemi hurriedly settled* and 
created a Separate establishment to ad- 
minister encumbered taluqdari estates. 

On the retirement of Sir John Strachey 
[q. Y. SuppL ID in July 1876* Coupor 
was made acting neutenant-goYemor of the 
north-westem provinces, while retaining his 
control of OudL The long-pending rmorm 
of partial amalgamation of Oudh ^nth the 
lai]^ province under a single head was 
thereby accomplished. On 17 Jan. 1877 
Couper became the 6rBt ' lieutenant* 
governor of the north-westem province apd 
* chief oommusioner of Oudh.’ The change 
was unwelcome to the taluqdars; but 
Oouper’s tact renderad the new union 
tlicMraghly sucoessfuL 

Couper handled a widespread famine in 
1877*43 with strict busmef^Hke efficiency. 
By careful conservation oT provincial re- 
sources* which was ocoaaioiially oenaured 
^aa parsimony* he was able to initiate a 
pcmy of canal and light railway ocmatruc- 
tion* and to leave accumulated balances 
^of about a mlUion steeling for its de* 
*velopment by his successor* Sir Alfred 
Comyn Lyall [q. v. Suppl. 11]. Owing 
to the decision of the government m 
India not to allow the railways to be 
* provincial ’ undertakings* the united pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oi^* as they have 
been named rince 1901* did not reap full 
dnanoial benefit from Couper’s economy. 
But his pre^gramme of construction was 
closSy followed. Material progress was 
the keynote of his policy; ne developed 
the s^rioultuxal department* so that it 
became a model for other provinces ; and 
he heartily enoooraged Indian industrial 
enterprises* such as the ’Couper’ mm 
mills at Lucknow. He wae created EL 1 C.D.L 
and a ooundllor of the empire in Januaiy 
1877* and C.LE. a year later. On his 
letiiement in April 1882 he declined, with 
charaetedatio modesty, thepcopotal of ihs 
Husalnabad Endowment Trasteea* Look- 
now* to elect a statue in his memory, and 
aa en. alternative thty bdlt a clock tower. 

After residing at Gieltenham for a tow 
yaars Sir Qemge aettU at Cambarley, 


where ha died on 6 Mianih 1908, being 
buried^ St. Michael’s rinxtelmrd thtee. 

Couper married on 29 Aprfl 1862 Oarriine 
Pen^pe* naaddaughter Of Sir Henry 
Every* ninui baronet, of Egglngton HaU* 
Bnrton-on-Tient ; she diedon 28 Kov. 
1910* and was buried beside her husband. 
By her Couper had a family of five sons 
and four daughters; one of the latter* 
who died young, was boro in the Lucknow 
resldeney during the sim. The eldeet eon* 
Sir Ramsay George Itenry* sudDoeded as 
third baronk. 


[Ka]^* Hist, of Sopoy War and other 
mutiny htoratuie ; mmuta of governor-general 
on services of oivil offioeie during mutiny, 
2 July 1869; Doneer (Allahabad)* 17 Apnl 
1882* 13 March 1908 ; The Times* 7 March 
1908; Burke’s Peerage; India Office List; 
private papers kindly lent hy Sir George 
Ooaper’s eldest daughter, Lady Benson, who 
is preparing a brief luography of her father.] 

F Hf B 

COUSIN* Mbs. ANNE ROSS (1824- 
1906), hymn- writer* only child of David 
Roes Cui^ell* M.D.* an assistant surgeon 
of the 33rd lament at Waterloo, was 
born in Hull on 27 April 1824* her family 
removing aoon after to Leith. Educated 
privately* she became an expert pianist 
under John Muir Wood. In 1847 she 
married William Cousin* minister of Chelsea 
presbyterian church* who was sabe6(mently 
callea to the church at Irvine, 

itynhire* and thence in 1869te Melrose. 
He retir^ to Edinburgh in 18^ and died 
there in 1883. Mrs. Cousin eurri^ him for 
twenty-three years, dying in Edinburgh on 
6 Dec. 1906. In 1910 astained-glasB wmdow 
to her memory was placed in St. Aidans 
United Ree rouroh* Melrose. She hw 
four sons and two daughters. A son, John 
W. Cousin, who died in December 1910, 
oompilod •A Biograidiioal Diotioneiy of 
Engu^ literature** published in I^ts 
« Everyman’s library.’ , 

Mrs. Cousin is best known by h« hymn 
•The sands of rime are sinking, * mtm 
at Irvine in 1854. * I 
• as 1 sat at work on© Saturtoy 
and thoni^ I threw it off et 
was the result of long famffiar^y 


kwm temfliarity ™ 


writing, of Suniri 
his Lmen.* Hm ot^ 
stoiuaa.aiKl«ppenndnisttn 

TnaMm* in 1867, wrf* 

*LMt Woixli of SMonal th. 

did not Homdly ^ 

.ktiMAi lEiUnlniMlL. lulMMlnOOd 0 
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ol wUcih ooentpond with the now 

popnlttr Toeaioi^ Into m hymn book, 
ol preiMaed for his eon- 

gregftticm in 1805. The xefinun of the 
hymn gews the leeding title to Mn. Oousin’s 
< Immftnnel^l lemd and other PieoeB * (1876 ; 
second edition, zerised, 1806). Next in 
populanty'Hunc^ her hymns aie * 0 Christ, 
what burdens jSowed Thy head,* which 
Mr. Sanbey enlogued as a ‘Gospel hpon* | 
that hnd been ^ very mnoh blessed,^ and 

* King Xtscnal I King Immortal,* which has I 
been frequently set to music and sung at | 
great oh<m festivals. 

[Inf onnation from her daughter, Hus Anns 
P. Cousin $ Jnliaii’s Diet, of Hymnology ; 
Irie of Dr. J. Hood Wilson ; Don^ Gamp- 
l^ell’s K^ns and Hymn Makers; Mnsiou 
Times, /an. 1907, specially as to the tune of 

* The Mds of time.'l , J. C. H. 
OOWnUi, EDWARD BYLES (1826- 

1903 ), scholar and man of letters, bom at 
Ipswich on 23 Jan. 1826, was eldest son (in 
a family of three sons and one daughter) 
of OharleB Cowell, who had inherited a sue- 
c oHsful business of merchant and maltster, 
and as a cultured liberal was active m 
local affairs. His mother was Marianne, 
elder daughter of Nathaniel Byles Bylos 
of the Hm House, Ipswich, also a sucoenful 
merotoit of that town. Cowell developed 
early an appetite for study. From his eighth 
year he attended the Irawioh grammar 
hchboL Jn 1841 he oompil^ a few numbers 
of ‘The Ipswioh Radical Magarine and 
Review,’ in which he showed sympathy 
with his fathor^B poUtios, eomhined with 
a singularly wide read^ in classioal 
literature. To Oriental literature he wan 
first drawn by finding (1841) in th^uhlio 
library of Ipswioh a oopy of Sir William 
Jonte's worl^ indnding the * Persian Gram- 
mar* and the translation of KAlidftsa’s 

* SakantaM.* In the same year Maoaulay*a 
essay on Warren Haetings made mm 
aware of Wilson's ‘Sanskrit Grammar,* 
a copy of whioh he promptly aoquiied. 
Meanwhile he took his first steps in Per- 
sian, at firiit by himself, but soon with 
tile aid of a retued Bombay offioer. Major 
Hockley, who probi^Iy also initiated 
him into Aiahio. Ae early as 1842, while 
Btdl at soihool, he oontriboted to the 

Jomiim* a number of verse 
lendcriiuBi from the twian. 

On ^ ^ |gll 

^ taken fim Mdiod to be ttyaed iM 

y Ibt tmehiBM. But dwing 


^ S An Obn. 


Soholarship and width of knowledge ti# 
soon gavewoof in a series of eontribnijoiki 
to ffre ^Westminster Review,* writfnk cm 
Odental and Spanish literature. At the 
same time be formed .the acquaintanee df 
many who ahared his interests, among 
them the Arabic and Persian scholar^ 
William Hook Morley [q. v. Suppl D, and 
Dunoan Forbes [q. v.], the Penuim sobolar, 
and be also oallM upon Car^ in London. 

^ 1846 he sought an introduction to ‘ the 
great ptefessor, Horace Hayman Wilson 
[q. v.k and four years later,he read in tlm 
Eut India library and obtained a loan 
of a PriSkrit MS. (Vararaoi’s *PiSk^* 
Prakftta*), his edition of whioh was des-^ 
tined (1854) to establish fils reputation 
a Sflm^t sobolar. Through John 
Chariesworth, rector of Flowton near 
Ipswioh, whose daughter he married in 
1846, he came to know Edward FitzGerald 
^q. V.], the most interesting of ihis many 
Inends and correspondents. Their oom-^ 
spondenoe at first related chiefly to olaaaicsl 
literature. 

In 1860, the next brother being now of 
an age to oarry on the Ipswioh DusinesB, 
Cow^ matrio^ted at Maf;dalen Halt 
Oxford, going with his wife into Itd^gs. 

' I went were [tp Oxford],* he wrote later, 
a solitary student, mainly self-taught; 
and I learned there the method of stmly.* 
Daring the six years of his nnivennty life 
he greatly widened his sooial oirole, reoeiving^ 
its not only from FitzGerald, who notr 
read Persian with him, hut from Tenoyeoii 
and Thackeray, to whom FitzGerald intn>-» 
duced him. He saw much of Jowett, 
MorfiU, Max Miiller, and Theodor Aufreoht, 
and was gieally aided by the leotoree and 
tuition of the Sanskrit professor, TBL H. 
Wilson. In 1854 he took a first dam in 
Utens humamotes and an honotrary fcmlih 
in mathematics. WhUemissiiigtheaoholir* 
ship in Hebrew, he was awarded a spedal 
prize of books. The next two years were 
spent in ooaobing, ohiefly in AristotVs 
‘Ethics.* He also catalogued Psniari end 
other Oriental MSS. for the BodDeian 
library. 

As an nndexgisdnate he had made a 
reputation by mB Oriental pubUoattonc. 
A Uandation of Kilidisa’s ‘Yikrsmor* 
vafi,’ thou^ finished earlier, wisjmfa^^ 
in 1851. ^admirahloeditipaolyanmdra 
*Pnkrta-FndUa* foUowed in iMi 
On taking his degree he wrote m Iho 
Psfslaa poets for ‘Fnm's 
besides oontcibuttog to ‘Oxford Bts^fs* 
y on HMaa 
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jpafeaaar of EiUEliah history in the re-formed 
Fteaidenoy Oolkge> (hdoatta. His post 
involved him in arduous work. He soon 
instituted an M.A. oouise in the Calcutta 
University^ and extended the themes of 
his lectures to political economy and philo- 
sophy. In 1867 Cowell became secretary 
of a Vernacular Literature Society, founded 
with the object of providing the natives 
with translations of good English literature. 
At the same time he was more and more 
attracted to missionaiy work. He held 
• Bible readings in his house on Sundays, 
and latterly a number of conversions 
resulted, not without some risk of offence 
to his Hindu connections. One of his 
chief Calcutta friends was William Kay 
[q. V.], principal of Bishop’s College. Mean- 
while he pursued Oriental studies un- 
tiringly. Persian continued to fascinate 
him. Qf two copies which he procured of 
the MS. of Omar Khayyam belonging to 
the Asiatic Society at Calcutta, he sent one 
to FitzGerald. His own important article 
on Omar Khayyam appeared in the * Cal- 
cutta Review* in li^rch 1858. Having 
passed the government examinations in 
Hindustani and Beimali, he undertook in 
1868 an additional omoc at Calcutta, that 
of pnncipal of the Sanskrit College, a 
foundation of Warren Hastings. Cowell’s 
predecessor was a native. His relations 
with the pundits of the college were soon 
intimate and affectionate. By their aid 
he acquired a profound familiarity with the 
scholastic Sanskrit literature in rhetoric and 
philosophy, while he stimulated the pundits’ 
scholarly activity, and often gratified them 
with a prepared speech in Bengali and a 
Sanskrit * 6loka,’ Many native editions of 
works on rhetoric and poetry which wore 
published in the ’Bibliotheca Indies,* a 
series issued by the Asiatic Society of 
Bei^al, of which be became early in 1858 
a joint philological secretary, express 
their indebtedness to Cowell. Cowell’s 
own Sandcrit publications during this 
period also appeared chiefly in the 
’ Bibliotheca ^Indica.* With Bt. Roer he 
continued the edition of the * Black Tajur 
Veda’ (1868-64, vols. i* and ii.), which 
he afterwards earned on alone — ^it was 
ultimately finished by its fifth editor in 
1899 ; and singly he edited two Upanipads, 
the ‘Kausitaki’ (1861) and the ’Ifaitrl* 
(1863 ; translation added 1870). The most 
importont of his works at tMs time was 
his eifition and translation of the * Kusum* 
Sfijali ’ with the commentary of HiridXsa 
(Calcutta, 1864). The book, which In 
respect of difficulty might be oompsied 


with the ‘MetaphysioB* of Aristotle^ 
sapplieB the Hindu proof of the existence 
of «God. Cowell read it with Mahetfa 
Candra, whose name he assooiated with 
his own on the title-page, and^ the 
edition was dedicated to fibs MfiUer. He 
made a close study of the ’Siddh&nta- 
Muktavali,* a philosophical woik, which 
he used as a college manual and exami- 
nation text-book, and of the ’Sarvadar- 
sanasamgraha,’ of which he translated one 
chapter, relating to the Carvaka ratem 
(Journal of the AakUie Society of Bengal^ 
1862). He contemplated full translations 
of both books. 

One of his last ofiioial duties in India 
was to visit the Tols (native quasi-colleges) 
at Nuddea, which were homes of pundit 
research and had last been inspected by 
Wilson in 1829. ^His report, published in 
the ’ Procfedings of the Asiatic Sdhiety of 
Bengal * for 1867, supplies interesting details 
oonocming the metnods of this pundit 
university. 

By the spring of 1864 the state of Oowr^irs 
health demanded a furlough. With his 
Oriental scholarship immenselv stren^- 
ened he revisited England. His original 
Intention of returning to India was not 
carried out. In the summer of 1865 he 
became examiner in Oriental subjects to the 
Civil Service Commission ; in the same year 
ho refused a ouratorship at the Bodleian 
and in 1866 a similar position at the 
British Museum. Occupying himself in 
varied literary work, he recommenced his 
general reading and Ids epistolary and 
personal inieroourse with FitzGerald. 

In 1867 the University of Cambridge 
bestowed on Cowell the newly founded 
professorship of Sanskrit. Theodor 
Aufreoht was another candidate, but 
Cowell was warmly supported by Max 
Miiller and many eminent soholaw and 
frienda. He was sleeted on a generw 
vote of the university by 
votes to thirty-seven. He Mblished w 
inaugural lecture on the Sanakrit langu^ 
and litemtnre in 1867. The wmamdw 
of his life waa spent at ® 

complete content. In 1874 he 
fellow of Corpus Chriisti OoUw* ^ 
retsined the nrolassordbip If ! 

fellowship until his death in 1908. J 
those thirty-six yearn to time w 

lectures, generally deliverad ^ 

KSff'.WbfiSSii-t-*” 
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Sanskrit bat also on oomparativjo philology; 
but* of that aabjeot he was soon reheve^l* 
Ab a phUologioal lecturer he became one of 
tiie'fpunderB of the Cambridge Philological 
Sooimy, ^tk which he was connected aa 
auditor until the close of his life, and he 
oontributed to the early numbers of the 
'Journal (d Philology ’ (1868 seq.)* In 1S84 
a lecturer was appointed to Uke charge 
of the more elementary Sanskrit teaching. 
KeTerthetess, the pupils who read wim 
Goweil were of all grades of proficiency, 
ranging from underg^uates grappli^ 
with mir first Sanslmt play to eminent 
scholars (both English and foreign) etger 
to elucidate the various Indian phikio- 
phies, the Vedio hymns, the ' Zendavesta,* 
or the Pali ^ Jfitaka.' Alone or with his 
pupils Cowell issued an imposing series of 
Sanscrit texts and translations, of which the 
most important are *Tbe Sarva-Dartana- 
SojpgrAha* (translated with A. £. Qough 
ill * Triibner's ' Oriental ' series, 1882) ; 

* Divy&vad&na * (edited with R. A. Neil, 
Cambridge, 1886) ; * The Buddha Karita of 
Asvaghosha’ (*Aneodota]Oxonionsia,* Aryan 
Her. viL 1893), with translation in * Sacred 
Books of the East,’ zliz. 1894; 'The 
Jataka,* translated under Gowell'a editor- 
Hhip (6 vols., Cambridge, 1895); *The 
Har^aoarita of B&na’ (translated with 
F, W. Thomas, Oriental l^nslation Fund, 
n.s., ii. 1897). 

Outside Sanskrit, Cowell still prosecuted 
other interests. Persian he resumed as 
opportunity offered. Spanish he alwa 3 m 
kept up, rerang ' Don Quixote,* at first with 
FitzQwald, and after his death with other { 
friends in Cambridge. Uis Hebrew notes 
were utilised by Dr. Kay in 1869 for the 
Hocond edition of a translation of the 
Pnalter, and later he studied the * Talmud.* 
About 1877 he took up arohmology and 
architecture, a new study which led him 
to render into English Michael Angelo’s 
sonnets, two of wmch were publiidied in 
ike * I^e.’ Welsh poetry and the science 
of botany had bem passing fancies of 
CoweU's youth. During 1^0-80 they 
were estivated simoltaneouriy in vacations 
in Wales, sometimes in company with 
5^. pwttbridgeptofessor of botany, C. C 
Babmpton. The Welsh studies, which 
^ere mspixud by Bonow’a ‘Wild Wales,’ 
in a masterly paper on the 
m Ds^^ ap Gwilym, read before the 
Sooiel^ in 1878, and pub- 
Pyinmiodor’ (July ifts), 
traimletion of this poet’s wqA 
*u the Dnlvmity Idbrsiy at Gsmbridge. 
^tsny remahiid one of the chief ded^lts 


of his later life, and his srientifle intccests 
extended, to geol^. He collected a com* 
plete flora of Cmhridgeshire, and ga^a 
expeesdon to his botracal entktswMim 
in some ckanning sonnets. ^ 

In 1892 Coww was prevailed upon to 
accept the presidency of the Arian 
section of the Intemationsl Congress of 
Orientalists held in London. His inaugural 
address (comparing Rabbinical and Brah- 
manioal learning) and his charming 
Sanskrit * 6loka ’ made a very favourable 
impression. Li 1896 he. was made afi 
honorary member of the German Oiientd 
Society. In 1898 he was awarded the gold 
medal of the Royal AsiaUq^ Society, then 
bestowed for the first ^time. Among 
Cowell’s other distinctions were the hon. 
LL.D. of Edinburgh University in 1875 
and the hon. D.C.L. of Oxfora in 1896. 

In 1902 he was chosen as one of the original 
members of the BritiBh Academy. 

Cowell’s last publication was a verse 
tnuislation, revisra after thirty yeanw of 
aome episodes from an old B^gali poem 
’GaodO which he had read at Galratta 
and subsequently with Bengali students 
at Cambridge (Journal A». 8oc, Bengalf 
1903). Although he continued to lecture, 
he had loop been conscious of failing poweia 
when he died at his residence, 10 w»o(m 
Terrace, Cambridge, on 9 Feb. 1903. He 
was buried at Bramford beside hia wife, 
who was fourteen years his senior and pre- 
deceased him on 29 Sept. 1899, alter filny- 
five years of married fife. There was no 
issue of the marriage. Bfis wife’s sister, 
Maria Louisa Cbarlesworth, is already - 
noticed in this Dictions^. 

During his lifetime (k>well founded a 
sobbUtsbip in Sanskrit at the Sanskrit 
College in CSaloutta (1878), and endowed a 
prise for daBsios at his old school in Ipawfok t 
by his will he devised to Corpus (tuAM 
College the sum of 15001 for a soholaxabj^ 
in dsfoics or mathematios, bealdea learisf 
his library for distribution between that 
ooU^ the University libnu^, Fite* 
william Museum, and Qirton uolkge. 

Cowell’s portrait byC. £. Brock, pmented 
to him by his friend and in 1806^ 
ia in the hall of Oorpua Cmnati OqUms. . 
Another painting made by a native arait 
from a photograph ia in the libiary of the 
Sanskrit OoU^ at Calcutta* 

Cowell was remarkable for the wMatOty 
of his knowledge of language and Uteratate 
and for the breadth of hia aoEolariy 
Primarily a modest, patient» and sMana 
savant, he was at the aaalie tfana an 
aooompliihed man ol lett6i% nko eaiwBed 
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M all esaajFkti » ftaattir MCfeqpoiident^ 
and could write diarroing and thou^tfal 
Tcne. idn unusual tenaoHyaiidBab^ 
intelleot appeaes In Us mastecy of Sanskrit 
IcMicaiidiiietaidiy^ (Nyftyaaad Vedftnta). 

in addition fo the works cited and 
many other <^tributioiis to periodicals 
and sromte lectareB, Cowell published: 
*!nie Ch&rvUca System of Philosoph'^’ 
(* Joum. Asiat. Soo. Bengal,’ 1862); 'T 
Kg-Veda Sanhit& ’ (' Qua^^ly Rey.’ July 
1870): Introduction to Boyd’s transla- 
t tion of ther’ Nfigfinanda ’ (1872) ; ‘ A Short 
Introduction to the Ordinary Pi^ait of The 
Sanskrit Dramas’ (1875); *A Catalogue 
of Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. in the possession 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ’ (with Prof. 
J. Bfggeling, * Joum. Roy. Anat. Soo.’ 
1876) ; ’ Ims Aphorisms of wndilya, with 
the commentary of Swapnetwaia* (‘Biblio- 
theca Ipdica’ 1878) ; ‘TheTattva-mukt&vali 
. . • edited and translated ’ C Joum. Roy. 
Asiat. Soo.’ 1882); ’The Gataka: Two 
Short Bengali Poems translated • • (ib. 
1881). 

[life and Letters of Edward Byles Cowell, 
by George Cowell, 1904 (with engraved por- 
traits and'bibhography), in spite m numerous 
mis-spellmgs, a valuable biography ; Edward 
EitsCmald^s life and Letters; The Pilot, 
art. by Sir Erederick Pollook, 21 Feb. 1003 ; 
memoirs in Athenwnm, 14 Feb. 1003, by 
Oeoil Bendall, reprint^ in Journal Boy. 
Asiat. Soo. 1903, pp. 410-24; and in Proo. 
Brit. Acad. 1003-4, by T. W. Rhys Davids.] 

F. W. T. 

COWIE, WnjJAM GARDEN (1831* 
1802), bishop of Auckland, bom in London 
on 8 Jan. 1831 was second son of Alexan- 
der Cowie of St. John’s Wood, London, by 
his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Alezand^ 
Garden. Both parents came from Aber- 
deenshire. Admitted a pensioner of Trinity 
Hall, Osmbridge, on 20 May 1852, and 
elected scholar m the foliowin.^ October, he 
was second in the first class of ^ law tripos 
in 1854 and graduated B.A. in 1865, ILA. 
inl865,andDJ>. inl869. Ordained deacon 
in 1854 and priest in 185C^ he se rved the 
ouracieB of St Clement’s, Cambridge (1854), 
and Moulton, Suffolk (1865-7). Appoint^ 
in 1857 chaplain to the forces in India, 
he was praent at the capture of Lucknow 
(receiving medal and clasp) and at tha 
battlea of AUgani, Bocnrah, and Bairil; 
he acoompaaied fir Meiw Ghamberiain^a 
column in the Afghan campato cl 1863^ 
(medal and clasp), and in 1^ aetad aa 
domestic and ezaorimng chaplain to O, E. L. 
Cotton [c. v.l bishopj^ Calcutta. InlW 
he was ^plsin in Kaidimir, and wurmiy ! 


■upported tha work of the Cbiueh MMm- 
azy SooM^ at Srinagdr. in 1867 ha re- 
tettBed hoane and beoauM rector of Btalfo^ 
In 1868 biahoj^G. A. Sclwyn [a, v.], on his 
tranalatbn from tha see of New Zealaod 
to that of laohfield, waa empowered by 
the dioceoan aynod (d Auckland to ohoom 
a lucoeasor for the diooeae of Auddaad 
(the title of New Zealand eapiiiitt). He 
nominated Cowie, who waa, in 18ft, com 
seorated biabop of Auoklmid in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Cowie readily won the oonfidenoe of 
the settlers, diligently visitiim all parts of 
his diocese. He fostered St. John’s college, 
Auckland, for ordination candidates, of 
which he was visitor and governor, and 
in 1880 waa made a fellow of the University 
of New Zealand, fie found many of ^e 
Maoris alienated by the war, but conciliated 
these, encouraged the native ministry, and 
estaUished native church boards m his 
northern arobdeaconries. He came home 
for the Lambeth Gonfereiice of 1888, sod 
in a small book, ’Our Last Year in 
New Zealand’ (1888), he ezidained the 
conditions of his diocese and Im mode of 
life. In 1896 he was made (oimate of 
New Zealand. He came home sgain for 
the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria 
and the Lambeth Conference of 1807, 
receiving in that year the D.D. degree at 
Oxford. His strength failing, he resigned 
his see in 1002, and died riioray afterwards 
at WeUington, New Zealand, on 21 June. 

He married in 1860 Eliza Jane, eldest 
daughter of William Webber of Moulton, 
Suffolk, and granddaughter of Sir Thomas 
Preston, Bart, of Beeston Hill, Norfolk. 
She died in New Zeatod on 18 Aug. 1902. 

Cowie published, in addition to the work 
meirikmed, ’Notes on the Temdm of 
Ghihmir,’ and ‘A Visit to Norfolk Island. 

{The Times, 27 June 1002 ; Guar^* 1 got. 
1002; E. Stock, History of ths^^h 1^- 
almiaiy SooietT, 1800, ii. 575 ; Two 
the ip.G., p 442; Jwb. 

Chmch Histories: New ZmhuA PP 
Lowndee, Biehopa of the Day ; 

information.] ^ 

OOWFEB, FRANCOS THOM^ D® 
GRBY, wTWth Baa.0mn 
loid • Uoateiimt of WtonA. 

Fh%, Moond Ari do Ony^ 

Loom. Lend Ckwpw't ««»•*« 
herfotte MBomoMii Xaom ^ , 
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in wny <A Ui lainily 

distinotioii* m £ntlMsr* 0 « motte 
sister a WLUiiiiii; aeoond ^kooimt Mel- 
boume, and manled Vieooimt Pkilmer- 
Bton aa her aeoond hnaband. Hu nnolo 
wae Wilham S^oia Oowper (afterwards 
Oowpor-ltemnli^ Baron Mount-Temple) 
[q. V. SnpPi> !]• His younger brother, 
Henry FiecUriek (1836-1887), weU known 
'vfor his humour and sagacity, waa M.P. 
for Hertfordshire (1805-85). lliree of 
his dstM maniad respectively Auberon 
Edward William Molynenx Herbert [q* ▼. 
SiippL IT); Julian Henry CSharles Fane 
[q. V.] ; and Admiral Lord Walter Kerr. 

From a mparatory school at Bembridge, 
Viscount twwidi (as Lord Oowper was 
tiien oalled) waa sent to Harrow in 8ept. 
1847. Bat tibe stranuous and somewnat 
iii6otible life of a public school was not 
albtgeiher suited to a boy who neither was 
vciy strong nor oared for games, and waa, 
moreover! of a sensitive temperament; 
and according after one and a half years 
\ia8 removed bv his parents and placed 
111 a private aehool kept by the rector of 
Silsoe just outside Wrest Park, which 
belonged to his maternal grandfather. 
Inhere he /ead to his hearths content, and 
passed on to a happy university career 
at Christ Church, Oidord, in 1861. He did 
njt TOW or play cricket at Oxford, but was 
addicted to riding and shouting, and such 
study as ‘the House* encouraged any 
>oung nobleman at that date to pursue. 
Early in 1855 he paid a visit to Rome with 
Lord Mount Edgoumbe; and, mfiting 
by the solid historical reading wch he 
managed to combine with somal distrac- 
tions there! he went in for honours on his 
return to the university, and obtained with 
ease a first class in law and history in 
December 1865. 

He waa destined for a parliamentary 
career ; but the death of his father in 1856 
deprived him of the ohanoe of entering the 
Honse of Oommons, and diverted his atten- 
tion for a number of yean to the less showy 
but useful routine of county work. In this 
be rendered admirable servioe, whether 
a<i colonel of his volunteer regiment (in 
which movement he was, along with Lord 
Eloho, afterwards Earl Wemyss, one o! the 
^n^^pCmeen)! M quartet 
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in BMknkhk^ and many tftiaa» in Itlld ' 
ba anoeaeded , on the derai of Ida otand- 
mothar, lady PalnieBrton, to tiia ad^fniiig 
park and property of ftodot wd • koa 
aalifte ^ tfitbii £rhg.n^abiy ft^ At S latST date, 
in 1880, tlm death of hisown mother brought 
him the barony of Lucas, the Otavsii 
propjnrty in North Lanoashiib, a fine house 
m Bta Jameses Square, and the spleiiidid 
‘chateau' of Wrest in Bedfordshne. In 
the oomparative leisure of this part of his 
life he also developed the taste {or feadhag 
which was his main xecreatioi9 and along 
with it a memory which came to be the^ 
admiration of his oontemporazieB, In 
October 1870 he married Katrine OecQia, 
eMest daughter of William Gompton, fourth 
marquis ofNorthampton, and of Elisa, third 
daui^ter of Admiral the Hon. Sir Qeor^ 
Elliot, and entered upon a period of domea& 
and sodal happiness. Few men possessed 
greater social ^ts or practised them with 
more unselfish enjoyment 
A liberal in politics, he was made K,Q. by 
Lord Palmerston (5 Aug. 1865). In 1871 
he accepted on the xeoommeodatimi of 
Gladstone the household offioe of oaptoin 
of the genUemen-at-arms, coupled with 
the duty of answering for the board of 
trade in the Honse of Lords. These in- 
oongraouB and rather unsatisfying respon- 
sibilities he fulfilled till the end of the 
session in 1873. In May 1880, on Glad^ 
stone's return to power, a larger horimn 
oj^ed when he accepted the prime 
minister's offer of the lord-lieuteoapoy of 
Ireland, with William Edward Forrter 
[q. V.] as his chief secretery in the 
oabinet. Already the outlook m Ireland 
was clouded, and, when it was deoidqd not 
to renew the Peace Preservation Aotp uhkh 
expired on 1 June, it speedily beoame woiee, 
Ptumell utilising the Isind League for^an 
agitation that speedily took efitet in b<w- 
ootting, in political terrorism, and p ws m l y 
in agrarian crime. Lord Oowper, who 
viewed the situation throughout with 
insight and courage that were to be naisk 
fully justified by the results, was etoou^fai 
favourofan autumn session and a ifWmd 
pf the Ooercian Act, and Foiatlr went 
over to England to press upon the tmbinal 
the calling of parliament and the graot 
of extra powers* Thsae appeals teMa 
fstuaed 1^ the govemmsti^ imd mA 
Oowper^ who felt niom 'ilmi|l{p oh w 
matter than his due! seeretaiyi ilH.iNIjBl 
thoi^t that the latter haa AlMipK 
justice to hk oaee, waa enhr detanm lIM 
leaigDlng Iff the giavite of tl|e wMl aad 
tW peranawi iTn aBiiii 4t Itie 
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begiTiningof the next sesaioiitFeb. 1881) the 
need for legialation could no longer be evaded 
or denied, and in March the protection of 
property bill and the arma bill, after parlia- 
ment^ BcencBof great tumult, became law. 
In spite of the * message of peace * offered 
by Oladstqpe in his land bill of the 
same session, the ensuing autumn showed 
no improvement in the condition of Ireland. 
Pamml and several of his coUeagues were 
anested and imprisoned, and the Lmid 
League was suppressed (Oct.). In the 
course of the winter the rift between the 
lord-lieutenant, who had the nominal re- 
BponsibWty vdthout the power of control, 
and his chief secretary imperceptibly 
widened, althoi^h in the public interest 
a scrupulous silence was observed ; and 
Lord Cowper, feeling that he could no 
longer remain in office with satisfaction 
to & ocmscience, insisted upon resignation, 
which on this occasion was accepted by 
^ Qladstone (April 1882). Lord Spencer [q. v, 
SuppL II] was appointed to succeed him, 
wiw a seat in the cabinet, the absence of 
which had been the chief stumbling-block 
to his predecessor. Then came the Kil- 
mainham treaty and the release of Parnell, 
to which Lord Cowper's signature was 
apmndod under protest and when he was 
redly /undus oj^io. To Parnell's release 
Forster was not privy, and the event 
brought about his resignation. Lord Cow- 
per left Dublm on 4 May, and two days 
later Lord Frederick Cavendish [q. v.], 
the new chief secretary, and Mr. Burke, 
t&e permanent under-secretary, were 
murdered in Phcenix Park (6 May 1882). 
The need for a strong Coercion Act, , 
which had been so often and ineffectually 
pressed by the retiring viceroy, was uni- 
versally admitted ; and the draft bill 
prepaid by him was accepted by the 
government and passed at once into law. 
^Hius Lord Cowper had the melancholy 
satisfaction of seeing conceded to his 
successor the powers which had besnaj 
persistently denied to himself. 

Returning' to lie resumed 

l>ai>py domwtio emtenoe, th« local obU- 

g ations, and the more tranquil publle 
nties, for which two years of Irish 
tumult had given him if possible a greater 
zest. In his county he devoted 
to his functions as lord-lieutenant of Bed- 
fordshire, and later on became chairman 
of the Hertfordshire county oounciL Sle 
ww a frequent and facile contributor to 
^ maga^: notably the ^Nineteenth 
m which a number of his articles 
may be found between 1883 and 1887, and 


to ^The Times,’ which in 18^5 and sub- 
sequent yean printed many of bis letters 
on public events. He spoke in the House 
of Lords on a great variety of sul^eotB, 
but perhaps with less ease and distinotion 
than he wrote. Among his literacy contri- 
butions was the preface to the volume of 
Lord Melbourne's Letton effited by Mr. 
L. C. Sanden (1889). In 1885 he joined the 
Naval Volunteer Aeeociation, and spoke 
in the House of Lords and attended public 
meetings on the necessity of providing for 
the defence of our national harboun. 

But it was when Gladstone announced 
his oonversion to home rule and introduced 
the first home rule bill of 1886 that Lord 
Cowper's strong convictions, fortified by an 
exceptional experience, brought h^ again 
into the fighting line, and drew from him a 
series of letters and public speeches that 
lasted throi^out the controversy, until it 
faded away in the defeat of the second home 
rule bill in 1893. He was chosen by virtue 
of his character quite as muck as his previous 
official position to preside at the famous 
meeting at Her Majesty's Theatre in the 
Haymarket, London, on 14 April 1886, where 
he was su^orted on the one side by Lord 
Salisbury, W. H. Smith, and Mr., L. Plun- 
ket, and on the other by Lord Hartington 
(afterwards duke of iWonshire), George 
Joachim (afterwards Lord) Gosohen, and 
the duke of Fife. In another tespect his 
high character and personal charm enabled 
him to render conspicuous public service. 
In 1885 he presided over the Manchester 
Ship Canal oommisaioii. In 1^986 was 
asked by Lord Salisbury to imertake the 
ohainnanship of the royal oommission on 
the working of the Irish Land Acts of 1881 
and 1885, which, after six months' hard 
work, reported in February 1887. He was 
also chaiman in 1892 of the oommission to 
create a teaching university for London. 

In such oapamtles he continued to serve 
his countsry, although becoming, as tun® 
went on, an inoreasing martyr to gout, 
which caused him intervals of excruciating 
pain. Amid the ordered gardens and . 
canals of Wrests or in the more 
English surroundings of 
the beauties of nature were rivalM by toe 
masterpieces of art ooUeoted by ^ 
tors, he dispeiised a hospitality f^ 
ostentatioii, and surveyed too world ^to 
kindly but critical eye. men Iw P^ 
away at Faashanger on 19 July 

lingered to toe mimls of hi® <Kmtem^ 

brovl pgrerejiiBiH, of 
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and iiol)te flaioii {for aature bad gtm him and in 1860 be wae'oidfliaedl ^ 

aingalar b«eiit|r of ooimteiuuioe)^ who by w. Wllberfom» hiaiop of Oifoo^ 
played* srithont effort and with inaiinotiTe idtar aerving a (nuaoy at SMOombe lte|^ 
humilityt an eminent part in thinga great be votigaed owing to ill - heal^ a>Bd 
and amall, and moulded himself to the in 1861 aooepted the post of EngUAi 
tesponsibilitieB of an illuatiioos station chaplain at wbraltar. Bnt 0ox*8 hi^ 
and name. He lies buried in Hertingford* okvaxAk views* which coloured his ‘ Life <d 
bury ohurcdiyard outside the gates of Boniface* in 1853* met with the disapproval 
Panshanger. A beautiful recumb^t effigy of bia bishop* Dr. Tomlinson* a^ he 
has been erected in the church by ms gladly embrace the opportunity of acoom- 
widow. There are portraits of an earlier panying John William Oolenso [q. v.] on 
period painted (kitcat size) by Q. F. Watts* bis first visit to South Africa as bishop of 
R.A., at Panshanger ; by Lord Leighton* Katal (1853-4). On bis return to Engtaiqjl 
P.R.A., at Wrest Park; and by Ellis Roberts be be<^e curate of St Paul's* Exeter* 
(three-quarters len^) at Panshanger. in 1864 and for a year (1859-60) he was a 
Lord Oowper Imt no children* and his master at Cheltenham, 
numerous estates were divided upon his Meanwhile Cox’s religidus principles 
(loath. Of his many titles the earldom of completely changed* largely under the 
Oiwper with the viscounty of Fordwich, infiuenoe of historical study. An article 
tho barony of Cowper* and the baronetcy in the * Edinburgh Review ' (January 1858) 
uoraine extinct ue bad been declared on Milman’s ' History of Latin Christianity ^ 
on 15 Vug. 1871 to have inherited as heir illustrates the develcmment of his views on 
general to Thomas Butler, earl of Ossory, broad church lines. He ardently supported 
whose attainder of 1715 was reversed in Bkhop Oolenso in his stand for liberal 
Ju1> 1871* the English barony of Butler ^ oritioism of the scriptures and in bis strugg^ 
and the Scottish barony of Dingwall. , over his episcopal status in South Africa. 
The barony of Butler went into abeyqpce He defended Cblenso in a long correspon- 
between lord Cowper’s sisters and their dence with F. D. Maurice [q. v.1* and 
heirs. The barony of Lucas* which he warmly supported the bishop ** duriim 
derived iErom his mother* pass^ together his sojourn in England (1863-6). Ooz% 
with the Scottish barony of Dingwall to association with Colenso gave him abundant 
hir neidiew and heir-general, Auberon material for bis life of the bishop* whkk 
Thomas Herbert* son of his second sister, i he published in 1888. In the same year 
[Hansard’s Debates: Morley’s Life of he issued a last vindication of Oolenso, iqiy 


and V. ; personal leooUectious ; The Times, loyalty to the dhuioh. 

20 July l605 and passim,] 0. or K. ’Thjmughout his ISfa Cox was largely 
COX. GEORGE (called Sm GEORGE) occupied by literary or historical work (d 
WILLIAM (1827-1002), historical writer* I variM IdndEL His earliest volume* 'Poema 
bom at Benarea on 10 Jan. 1827* was eldest t Lepndaj^ and Historical ’ (1850), wm 
son of the six children of Captain George ' writton in collaboration with his friend 
Hamilton Cox (d. 1841), of the East In& E. A. IVeeman [q. v. Suppl. I]. Tnm 
Company’s service, and Eliza Kearton* 1861 to 1885 he was hterary sidviaer to 
daughter of John Home* planter* of St. Messrs. Longmans &> Co., and for mai^ 
Vincent in the West Indies. A brother* yean he was engaged in writing bistorioal 
Colonel Edmund Henry Cox of the royal works of popular character. These inclmMI 
marine artillery, fired the fixot shot against * The Great Persian War * (1861)* * LaUft 
^vastopol in the Crimean war. Sent to and Teutonic Christendom’ (1870)* ’Tbs 


Ragland in 1886* Cox attmided a preparatory Crusades' (1874), 'The Greeka and the 
school at Bath and the grammar abhool, Persians' (1876)* 'The Athenian Empire* 
Hmiuater. In August 184f he was admitt^ (1376)* 'History of the Estabbshment of 
toRugbyunderA.aiWt[q. v.l. In 1843 Mtish Rule in India* (1881)* 'lives of 
won the senior school soholaiship at Cheek Statesmen* (2 vds. 1880), * A 
Hugby, and in 1846 he was efeotsd soh^ Odnoise History of Englend; (1887), BiO 
Collage, Oxford. Althoiu^ he most elaborate woik was e well-wHtten 
obtained only a aeoond class in the final ' History of Greece’ (2 vols* 1094), wych, 
^^Bsioal wAlool in 1848* his soholaii^ largely based on Grote^ has lo^ since 
Wk ^ the ezamiiien. He been supeteeded. He showed to beet 

advantage in the study of mythology, 
The Oxford aiovemeete^ wkm ne followed Max MfiBariraUi 
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BQime indepeodenoe. * His ‘TaJss from 
Greek Mv&ology* (1861), ‘A Marnual 
of Mythology* (1867), 'llie Mytholosp^ 
of ihe Aryan Nations’ (1870; new edit 
1882), and * An Introduotion to the Sdence 
of Oompimtive Mythology’ (1881), all en- 
joyed a wide TOgae, although they pressed 
to eztrayagant limits the solar and 
nebular theory of the origin of myths. He 
was a frequent contributor to the leading 
reviews, and joint editor with William 
Thomas Brande [q. v.] of the * Dictionary 
of Sdence, Literature, and Art’ (3 vols. 
1866-7 : new edit 1875). 

In 1877 Cox claimed to succeed to the 
baronetcy of Ooz of Dunmanway, which 
had been granted to Sir Ricbiard Cox 
[q. y.] in 1706. He believed himself to 
be tile heir male of William the eighth son 
of the first baronet On the death in 1873 
of a^distant cousin, Sir Francis Hawtrey 
Cox, the twelfth baronet, the title had been 
treated by the Ulster office of arms as 
extinct Nevertheless it was then assumed 
by Cox’s uncle, Colonel (Sir) Edmund Cox, 
on whose death in 1877 Cox adopted the 
titular prefix. His right to the dignity 
was disallowed after his death by a 
committee of the privy council on 9 Nov. 
1911, when his son and heir, Mr. Edmund 
Charles Oox, petitioned for recognition as 
a baronet Ine petition was opnosed by 
one who asserted descent from tne oldest 
t son of the first baronet. 

In 1880 Cox was ai^inted vicar 
of Bekesboumo by A u Tait, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and from 1881 to 
1897 ho was rector of the crown living of 
Scrayingham, Yorkshire. In 1886 he ^as 
chosen bishop of Natal by the adlierents 
of Oolenso, but was refu^ consecration 
by Archbishop Benson owing to his election 
being unacceptable to the high church |iarty 
(A C. Bbkson, lAfe of Edward White 
Benson, 1899, p. 600). On 18 May 1896 
he received a civil list ^nsion of 120/. 
He died at Ivy House, Walmer, on 9 Fob, 
1902. His asuM wore buried after cremation 
at Long Cross, Chertse^. Cox married 
in 18M Emily Maria, daughter of 
Lieutenant-colonel W. Stirling (d 1898} 
of the East India Compaiw’s service. He 
had five sons and two daughtors. His 
eldest survivii^ son, Edmund Chariot 
Oox, at the time district superintendent 
of police at Poona, was the unsucoessful 
claimant to the baronetcy. 

[The Times, 11 Feb. 1902; Sir Frederick 
Maurice, Life of F. D. BfauriM, 1884, ii. 449 ; 
Bean Stephens, life of Bdwaid A Fieeman, 
1895, I. ^4, 128; Men of the Hint, 1899; 


FoBteFs Baronetage, Chaos, 1882 ; PuUio Men 
at Home and Abroad ; private iiiforiiiation.1 
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OBAIQ, ISA, poetical writer. [See Knox. 
Mrs. Isa (1831-1903).] 

CBAIG, WILLIAM JAMES (1843-1906), 
editor of Shakespeare, bom on 6 Nov. 1843 
at Camus juxto Bann, known also as 
Macosquin, co. Derry, was second son of 
George Cradg (1800-1888), who was then 
curate of that place and from 1853 till his 
retirement in 1880 was rector of Aghanloo 
in the same county. Craig’s mother was 
Mary Catherine Sandys (1803-1879), 
daughter of Charles Brett of Belfast and 
of Gharleville, oo. Down. 

After attending Portora School, Ennis- 
killen, Craig entered Trinity College, 
Dublin, as a pensianer on 1 July 1861, 
and graduated B.A. in 1865 as junior 
moderator with silver medal in lustory 
and English literature, proceeding M.A. 
in 1870. From his undergraduate days 
he devoted himself wiili enthusiasm to 
English study, and was a pedestrian of 
unusual endurance. After graduating, he 
acted as private tutor in history and 
literature at Trinity, and in 1874 he 
migrated to London to engage in 
private coaching for the army and civil 
service. In 1876 ho was appointed pro- 
fessor of i^lish language and literatuio 
at University College, AberyBtw 3 ^. A 
Shakespeare reading class, which ho in- 
stituted there, did much to stimulate a 
knowledge of the dramatist’s work, and 
he infected his pupils, who included 
Tlioraos Edward felhs (afterwards M.P. 
for Merionethshire) and Sir Samuel Evans 
(afterwards president ot the probate and 
divorce division of the high court), with 
something of his own eager literaiy 
He resigned his professorship in 1879 to 
resume coaching in London. Save during 
1884, when he was tutor at Hatfield to 
Lord Hugh Cecil, youngest son of w 
marquis oi Salisbury, he was continuously 
empfoyed in private tuition in London till 
1808. 
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ainoe been reprinted in many While 
still engagea in teaching he had been 
oolleoting materiala for a oomprehttiaive 
gloBsaxy of Shakespeare, and after his 
retirement he addra to his material a 
Tast mass of illustrative quotations from 
Elizabethan authors. But he left his 
ooUeotions in too incomplete a condition 
to allow of publication. He succeeded, 
however, in completing, for Messrs. 
Methuen & Co., * The little Quarto i 
Shakespeare ’ with introductions and foot- 
notes (40 vols. 1901-1904), and from 1901 
he actra as general editor in sucoessicm to 
his friend, I^fessor Edward Dowden, of 
the * Arden Shakespeare,’ also in 40 vols*, 
an edition fully annotated by various 
scholars. To the * Arden Shakespeare’ 
Craig contributed the volume on *King 
1/ar ’ (1901), an admirably thorough piece 
of work, and he was preparing the volume 


of work, and he was prepuiim the volume 
on 'roriolanus’ at his death. 

Craig, who was a popular member of 
the Savage Club, combined broad sym- 
(jathios with his scholarlv interests and 
his love of poetry. To the last he was 
a sturdy walker, and although an.run- 
methodical worker spared himself no 
pains in his editorial efforts. He died, 
unniarried, in a nursing homo in London, 
after an oji^rafion, on 12 Deo. 1906, and 
van buried in Reigate churchyard. Several 
hundred volumes from his library were 
presented by his sister, Mrs. Merriok Head, 
to the public library at Stratford-on-Avon, 
where &ey are kept together in a suitably 
insoribed bookoa^. His portrait was 
painted in 1904 by Alfred Wolmark. 

[I1ie Times, 18 Doo. 1900, by present writer; 
Spectator, 5 Jan. 1907. by B. L. Gwynn. 
M.P. ; Shakespeare Jahrbuch (Weimar). 1907 ; 
prhate information and personal knowledgo,] 

CRAIOIE, Mbs. PEARL MARY 
TERESA (1867-1906), novelist and dia- 
^tist, writing under the pseudomrm of 
John Ouvbb Hobbbs, bom at (melsea, 
hoar Boston, Massachusetts, on 3 Nov. 
1807, was eldest child in a family of three 
w>n8 and two dau^ters of Mr. John Moigan 
Kiciiards, a merchant of Now York. Her 
iQot h^rwas Laura Horteose, fourth daughter 
of Seth Harris Arnold of Chelsea, Maw - 
chuBetts. The father was munmoned to 
^don within a week of the ohikl’s birth 
^ .conduct a manufacturing ohemist’i 

1S68. London remained 
ofw* though she was proud 

origin Md often re^^ted 
^enoa. la 1^^ her parents raidad 
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Buooessively at Kennington, moomsbunr, 
and Bayswater. From 1872 she ehiefly 
spent the summer with her parents in the 
Isle of Wight, at Ventnor, whither she 
constantly retired for purposes of work in 
later years. 

Pearl was educatedatthe Misses Godwin’s 
boarding school at Newbury, Berkshire 
(1876-7), and subsequently at private day 
sohoola in London. A livriy child, fond of 
Btory-telling and stwy-writing, she read 
wid^ for nersrif. Her parents regularly 
attended the services at the City Temple>of 
the bap^ preacher Joseph raker [q. v. 
Suppl. II), and Parker, who became a dose 
family friend, first enoourqged the girl to 
pursue literary oomposition. He accepted 
stories from her at the age of nine for his 
newspaper ‘The Fountain.’ Daring 1885 
she studied musio in Paris and became 
an accomplished pianist. In November 
1886 she visited America, and on her 
return in Februai^ 1887 die married in 
London, when little more than nineteen, 
Mr. Rei^dd Walpole Craigie. 

The unhappiness of her wedded life pro- 
foundly affected her career and tempera- 
ment. A son, John Ghurohill Craigie was 
bom to her at Rook Cottage, Ventnor, on 
15 Aug. 1890, but in the following spring 
she left her husband for good. EmoumoM 
suffering working on a nwd of a mvsticid 
oast impelled her after due refleotien to 
join the Roman catholic church. She 
was admitted in London on 6 July 1892, 
taking the additional Chiistian names of 
‘Mary Teresa.^ She was regular in the 
observances of her new faith, in which she 
found spiritual solaoe, although it failed to 
silence all spiritual questionings. In July 
1895 she was graiitkl on her petition a 
divorce from Mr. Craigie with the ezdosivB 
custody of their child. The public trial 
occasioned her acute distress. 

During her eariy married life Mrs. 
Craigie aecided to adopt the literary pro* 
fession. For a weekly periodioal, *Liie,* 
she wrote the dramatio and art oriticiam 
as well as a series of artidfis ‘ The Note-^k 
of a Diner-out, by Diogenes Pesrimus,” 
which showed a oynioal vein of humour. 
But as her domestio sorrows increased, 
she grew ambitious of accomplishing mote 
serious work and beam a varied pieliminacy 
course of study. With a private tutor m 
worked at mathematioB, and then cn her 
separation from her husband she entered 
University CoU^ London, ohieAy devv>« 
ting bersdf to Greek, Latin, and 
literature. Her teachers were impmned 
l by her promise and eager interast 
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Ln 1891 she published in Mr. Fisher 
Unwin’s ^Ftoudonjin library’ her first 
book, ’Some Emotions and a Moral* 
The epigrammatio ftyle and lightly oynioal 
flavour ensured a ^pular success. In Eng- 
land alone 6000 copes were sold within a 
year, and over 40,000 in her lifetime. In 
this volume Mrs. Craigie first adopted the 
pseudonym of John Olmr Hobbes, to which 
she adhered throughout her career. It was 
a combination oftier father and son’s name 
of John, of Cromwell’s Christian name, and of 
the homely surname of the great philosopher 
whose severe dialectic she admired. In May 
1892 there followed her second book of like 
texture, ‘The Sinner’s Comedy,’ which 
was sketched, she wrote, ‘ under the strain 
of unspeakable ^ef and anxiety.’ Thence- 
forth Mrs. Craigie wrote mcessantly. ‘ A 
Study in Temptations ’ (1893)> ‘ A Bundle 
of LLie* (18^), and ‘The Gods, Some 
Mortals, and Lord Wickenham’ (1895), 
which ran serially through the ‘ PaU Mall 
Budget,’ failed to win the f^ularity of 
her first volume, whilst ‘ The Herb Moon : 
a Fantasia ’ ( 1896) was a comparative failure. 
Yet collectively these novels established 
her position as a brilliant observer and 
critic of current social life. 

At her father’s house she gathered round 
her a large literary and musical circle, and 
was a welcome figure in fashionable London 
society. She frequented theatres and concert 
rooms and took an active part in philan- 
thropic and literal^ movements, serving as 
president of the Society of Women Jour- 
nahsts in 1895-6. Drapite weak health 
her energy seemed inex^ustiblc, but her 
occasioniU withdrawal for religious medita> 
tion to the Convent of the il^umption in 
Kensington Square apparently provided her 
• with adequate rest 

Friends encouraged a wish to try her 
fortune in drama, and under the influence 
of the modem French theatre she m^u- 
oudy sought the suffrages of Engliah ^y- 
goers with varymg results. HerVonmevs 
end in Lovers meeting,’ a * one-aot proverb 
was produced at Daly’s Theatre (June 
1895) with Miss Ellen Terrv, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, and William IWiiss in the 
three parts; it was first printed in ‘Tales 
about Temperaments ’ (IWI). The theme 
of a comcsdy which she next planned for 
Sir Henry Irving failed to attract the 
actor, and she converted the draft into 
a novel, ‘ The School for Ssinti’ (1897), 
which proved a mote serious effort in 
Mychology than she had yet essayed. 
But her i&eX for drama was undiiiilriished. 
To her gratification, * The Ambamsdor,’ a 


comedy by her in four acts, was produced 
(Sir) George Alexsnto at St. James’s 
Theatre ( 


Ijieatre on 2 June 1898, and ran through 
the season. Witty dialogue atoned for the 
slenderness and some inocmerenoe in the plot 
and characterisation. In the same year she 
finished a more serious dramatic effort, 
‘Osbem and Ursyne,’ a tragedy in verse, 
which was first published in I^y Randolph 
Churchill’s * Anglo-Saxon Review.’ In 1899 
(Sir) George Alexander produced ‘ A Repent- 
ance,* a vague dramatic study of character 
which was based on on inddent in the 
Garlist wars, and was ill received*. Another 
rebuff attended the production of her comedy 
‘ The Wisdom of the Wise,* which oameout at 
St. James’s Theatre on 22 Nov. 1900. Her 
next effort, ‘ The Bishop’s Move,’ in which 
Murray Carson collaborated, was product 
with popular acceptance at the Garrick 
Theatre (1902), Mr. Arthur Bourohier and 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh aasnming the chief 
rdles. But the success proved fleeting. A 
fanciful drama in four acts, ‘ The Elute of 
Pan,’ after successful production by Miss 
Olga Nethersoleat the Queen’s Theatre, Man- 
chester, on 21 April 1904, was unfavourably 
received at the nrst London perfonnanco at 
the Shaftesbury Theatre on 12 Nov. 1904. 
The play was quickly withdrawn and Mis. 

‘ Craigie oonvertra it mto a novel. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Craigie was very busy 
in many other directions. She pursued her 
earber path in fiction m * TbeSerious Wooing’ 
(1901) and ‘Love and the Soul Hunters’ 
(1902). In ‘ Robert Orange,* a novel which 
appeared in July 1902, she ingemously 
elaDorated the psy^ologioal study whioh she 
began in ‘ The School for Saints.’ Tlie her<v 
Robert Orange, was a deliberately idealised 
portrait of Iwadi, in whoso career and 
character she developed an intense inter- 
est. The statesman also figured in the 
book under his own name in his his- 
torical guise. ‘The Vineyard.’ ber pen- 
ultimate novel, ran seriauy throuw^ ™ 

‘ Pali Mail Maoaxine ’ and was issued moe- 
pendent^ in 190A She was then 
on her mil novel, ‘The Dream 
Business’ (issued in August iWr ® 
she contrasted the Roman oatiioho i^th the 
nonoonfonnist temper of mind. . 

Bequests for sketolm f 

seme time were growing. 
stsmtiy for pleMtire, rest, ot /ow 
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and Lady Cliinon» and ahe nanated the 
inddenttfol the pageantry in letters to tiie 
London ^Baily Qraphio* and ‘Oollier’s 
WeeUyi of Isew Tork» whioh were col- 
lected as * Imperial India ^ in 1903. To 
the 'Academy? tlie ownendup of which 
her father acquired in 1806, she con- 
tnbuted in a very different style during 
1903 a series of thoughtful essays, ' Letters 
fiom^ ^l^t Study’ (repub^edm 1904). 

in an adnSmble notice of George EUot 
written in 1901 for the 10th edition of the 
* Encyclopesdia Britannica,* and in a critical 
essi^ on George Sand prepared for a series 
of English translations of French novels 
edited byBIr. Edmund Qoase (1902). At 
the end of 1905 she undertook a lecture 
tour in America, where her popularity ran 
Mgh, but she overtaxed her strength and 
ftbwdoned the tour in Feb. 1906. 


In England, where she lately found her 
chief recreation m motor tours, she mainly 
divided her time between her father’s 
KHidciioes, 66 Lancaster Gate, London, and 
Stoophill Castle, Ventnor. Since 1900 she 
rentM near Steephill Castle a small hause, 
St. Lawrence Looge, where she wrote much. 
On Sunday 12 Aug. 1906 she left Ventnor 
for her London home. The next morn- 
ing she was found dead in bed of cardiac 
failure. Her will directed that her body 
should be cremated; but cremation was 
forbidden by the Roman church, and she 
was buried in St. Mary’s cemetexy, Kensal 
Green, after a requiem mass at the church 
of the Jesuit fathers in Farm Street. Her 
gross personalty was proved at 24,5021. 8s., 
but the net personalty only amounted to 
0752. 3s. lid. {The Timee, 26 Sept. 1906). 

Mrs. Craigie wrote that she lived two 
li\es in one. Her worldly delight in social 
pleasures and activities seemed to be 


combined with a mystical conviction oi 
their hollowness and futility. In spite oi 
marked business aptitudes and a oapadtj 
to make money, she spent more than shf 
could afford, and failed to husband hei 
resources. With her sincere devotion tc 
the creed of her adoption, there went t 
aoopdespondenoy widen oolouramuoh of hei 
mtimate correspondence and is in painfu 
^ntrast with her vivadty in aooiaf inter 
Her lensitiveaesB to oriticim anc 
u ®fl®emeB8 to defend her work at al 
agabst puUte censure are hard U 
claim to be treated as ai 
W iaoonsisteqdes were doubt 




emotion. Wril acquainted with Freosh 
and ItaMan, and widiriy read in' j^losophy 
and theology as well as in fiction and 
belles lettres, she was more amlntious of the 
reputation of a periouW thinker than of a 
witty novdist. Her philosophic ideas are, 
however, too dim and elusive to be <|uite 
intelligible ; her psychological insight, 
although fitfully luminous, teked a steady 
glow, while her plots were too often without 
adequate cohermice. BuPher command of 
epigram — humorous, wustio, and cynical — 
g^ves her work high value, and her styje, 
which owes much to her literarv heroes, 
Newman, Dismeli, Georgo Meredith, and 
George Eliot, is notab^ for its vivid 
picturef^ueness. 

An oil painting by Miss L. Stacpoole in 
1885, which is reproduced in the 'life' 
(1911), belongs to her family. A portrait 
plaque in bronze was placed by her friends 
in University College, London, being 
unveiled by Lord Cui^n of Kedleston on 
2 July 1908. A replica was presented to 
Barnard College, New York. A John 
Oliver Hobbes scholarship for English 
literature was founded at Univerritv 
College at the same time. After her death 
her house at Ventnor was purchased by her 
father and renamed ' Craigie Lodge-’ 

[The Life of John Oliver Hobbes, told in 


her correspondence, with biogr. sketch by hw 
father, John Morgan Richards, and introd. by 
Bishop Welldon (with portraits), 1911 ; The 
Tunes, 14 Aug. 1906 ; William Archer, Real 
Conversations, 1904; personal knowledge.] 

8. L. 

CRANBROOK, first Eabl or. [See 
Gathobns-Habby, Gathobns (1814- 
1906).] 

CRAVEN, HAWES (1837-1910), soene- 
pmnter, whose full name was Henry Hawes 
Graven Green, was bom at Kirkgate, 
Leeds, on 3 July 1837. His father, James 
Green (d. 1881), at first a publican of Leeds 
and amateur pugilist, became known as a 
comedian and pantomimist. His mother, 
Elizabeth Craven, was an actress, who left 
the stage, and published several volumes of 
prose and verse. As a boy young Ckaven 
aoted with his father on tour, but early 
evincing an artistic bent, attended toe 
school of design at Marlborough Honea 
(1861-3), where he won numerous prinak 
Apprenticed in 1863 to John Gray, scene* 

K ter of the Britannia Theatre, Boxtoa* 
issed with him to the 01ym]noTheatra» 
and provided in bis absence throiub ill* 
nem the soenery f6r Wilkie OolUns’s oiama 
'The lighthouse* m July 1867). Bta 
work won the appiow of (^keoii Stan- 
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field [q. v.], who had painted the scenery, 
when we piece was or^^inally produced by 
Gharles IMokens and other amateurs. Sul^ 
sequently Graven worked with William 
Boxby ]^erley v. Suppl. I] at Drury 
Lane and Oovent Garden. From 1862 to 
1864 he was princip^ scene-painter at the 
Theatre Bow, Dublin, where, according to 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, an eye-witness, bis 
work possessed ^ * the breadth and effect of 
rich water-colour drawings somewhat of the 
Prout schooL’ In the summer vacation of 
1863 and again in 1864 he worked for 
Feohter at the Lyceum on some elaborate 
set scenes, after the new mode of mounting 

Dublin Craven successively 

to the Olympic (under Horace Wigan), 
where ho distinguished himself by Ids 
scenery for ‘The Frozen Deep’ (October 
1864), and to the Adclphi (under l^njamin 
Web^r). He soon increa^ his reputation 
by his work for ‘ Play ’ and ‘ School,* both 
produced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
(16 Feb. 1868, and Jan. 1869), and by 
‘ The Enchanted Isle * in the Covent Garden 


pantomime of ' Robinson Crusoe ’ (December 
1868). 

In 1871 Craven joined BL L. Bateman 
[q. V.] at the Lyceum, but his opportunities 
were restricted, until Henry Irving became 
lessee and manager in 1 878. Inexpensive as 
Irving’s opening production of ‘Hamlet* 
(30 X^cemoer 1878) was. Craven’s scenery 
was notable for its construction and deft 
mechanical arrangement. In succeeding 
years Craven, harmoniously co-operating 
with Irving, carried scenic realism and stage 
illusion to the full limit of legitimate artistic 
expression, and he turned to advantage 
the newly introduced electric lighting, 
which compelled a readjustment of old 
methods of distemper painting. Among 
his early triumphs at the Lyceum wai his 
grandiose interior of the Temple of Artemis 
in ‘ The Cup ’ (3 Jan. 1881), from a design 
by Sir James Knowles. In * Romeo and 
Juliet ’ (8 March 1882) he gave the effect 
of the clear blue Italian sky by using 
a new pigment of his own invention. 
For his scenes in Irving's production of 
* Faust ’ (19 Dec. 1886) he visited Nurem- 
berg and the Hartz mountains with admir- 
ableresults. Sound woik followed for ‘Mac- 
beth’ (December 1888), ' ^ng Henry VlII ’ 
(Janui^ 1892), ‘King I^ear* (10 Nov.), 
Tennyson’s ‘^kef (February 1893), 
‘ King Arthur ’ under Bome-Jones’s direc- 
tion (January 1896), and finally for ‘ Oorio- 
lanus * from the deigns of Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema (16 1^\ 1902), when 


Craven’s long association with Irvins 
dosed. ^ 

Mdmwhile London soene-paintera had 
ceased to be salaried employ^ *of the 
theatre, and Craven worked on contract for 
Irving, who employed other scenic artists 
aloitg with him. But he rented the 
Lyceum aoene-loft for his studio, and there 
he painted for many managers in addi- 
tion. For the Savoy Theatre he worked 
on the * Mikado ’ (14 March 1886) and 
' Utopia, Limited ’ (7 Oot. 1893). For 
(Sir) Herbert Beerbohm Tree at Her 


Majesty’s he provided soenes for ‘King 
John’ (29 Sept. 1899), ‘Twelfth Night’ 
(February 1901), and Mr. Stephen PhilSps’s 
‘Ulysses’ (February 1902). in Septenmer 
1902 he painted two soenes for the 
revival of ‘As you like It’ at the 
Prinoe’s Theatre, Manchester. His last 
work of note was done for Mr. Bourohier’s 
revival of ‘ The Merchant of Venice ’ 


at the Garrick (October 1005). In the 
same year he was elected president of the 
Scenic Artists’ Association. 


Craven died at his rosidenoo, Faitlight, 
246 Brockley Road, S.E., on 22 July 1910, 
and was buried at Brockley. By his 
marriage in 1866 with Maria Elizabeth 
Watson Leos (1838-1891), a premito 
danseuse, he Mt three sons and throe 
daughters. Mr. Alfred E. Craven, the 
second eldest surviving son, was for sixteen 
years his father’s pupil-assistant and 
partner. 

Craven was probably the gmtest sceno- 
paintor of his century. The equal of 
Stanfield and Beverley in craftsmansmp 
and imagination, ho excelled both in the 
capacity to adapt his knowledge to the 
needs of the stage. As scenic innovator 
ho ranks with Loutherbouig. Ho was the 
first to demonstrate that tones thrown upon 
the scene by phantaiuna^do lights a» 
subtler in atmospheric Aeet than to^ 
wholly expressed paint on owvas. B 
painted ms Lyceum soene^ with a tow 
to the particular kind of Mht it w« 
bear. fiT ozoelled in Jaiid^p®^ . 4 Vh« 
Ellen Terry’s words, ‘oouW 
flicker of golden sansMne for the stage 
better t^n anyone.* .. 

pChe Bancroft Memdn, 1909 ; Pe«V 

isgis STiTs 

1887, voL JDt*v. No. ITOl J j 

Six Hmiy Iniiig, 

Jm. 1888 } Beo^ Art Jofr 

Idl«r,M,wbl888( ArthirtotortJ 
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1901; Bita, 8 Oot. 1904; Muushoiter 
Gaarcftan* 27 July 1910; Stage and Dublin 
Evening Telegia^ 28 July 1910; private 
informatipn.] 

CEAVBN, HENRY THORNTON, 
whose zeal name was Hekby Thornton, 
(1818-1905), dramatist and actor, bom in 
Great Poland Street, London, on 26 Feb. 
1818, was son .oi Rob^ Thornton, a school- 
master in Holbora. Starting hie as a pub- 
lisher's clerk in Paternoster Row, Henry 
subsequently acted as amanuensis to 
Bulwer Lytton, and began writing for 
'Bentley’s Miscellany.’ Ambitious to be- 
come a dramatist, he took to the stage, 
making his iirst appearance at York in 
1810 and his London d4but soon after at 
Fanny Kelly’s theatre, Dean Street, Soho, 
ill IM he was acting on the Sunderland 
'emit, and in 1842 his first play, * Bertram 
Avenger,* was produced at North 
hhieldb. C^ven produced his second play, 
'Misciiimus,* at Portsmouth late in 1843. 
in the spring of 1844 he joined the Keeleys 
'ic tlie Lyoeum, and after both actmg and 
unting for the stage of the smaller theatres 
h(‘ was in 1850 engaged at Drury Laoie, 
^vhore, on the oooasion of Macready’s fare- 
well on 28 Feb. 1851, ho played Maloolm 
to the tragedian’s Macbeth. On 12 June 
following his operetta, * The Village Night- 
ii^ole * was produced at the Strs^, with 
himself in one of the characters. Eliza 
(1827-1908), daughter of Sydney Nelson 
I q. V.], the composer, took the leading female 
role. In November 1861 the two were 
engaged by Uoyd of Edinburgh for the 
Theatre Royal stock company, Craven as 
principal stage director. In that city 
they wore married on 12 May 1852 and 
Bimultaneously transferred their services 
to the Adelphi. 

In Ootob^ 1864 Mr. and Mrs. Graven 
landed at Sydney, whore they fulfilled a 
^cccssful engagement at the Victoria 
Theatre, In partnership with the actor 
vy. H. Stephens, Graven then built the 
little Lyoeum Theatre in the same city, 
which they opened in 1856. In April 


^eatre Royal, Melbourne, in several of 


Graven’ 


a pieces. No marked snooess 


ntoer u dtamatUt or actor aMended hii 
^pearanoe in L»ndoii. His flnt notaUe 
M a dranatiat oama wlwD Rdbaon 

amo, Xho Qhlinney Gkumer,’ at the 
fwi. For Bobaon, 
•Milky **“ «*•»•«>»««*« to 


1864. Robson’s sadden death altered 
Gravhn’s plans (6 Aug, 1864), uid'be 
sustained the title-iSe when the piece was 
brought out at the Strand on 2B Sept, 
following. * Milky White* enjoyed a run 
and a revival at the Strand and was subse- 
quently popular in the provinces. In the 
dual rme of actor and dramatist Graven 
scored again at the new RoyiJty on 17 Oct. 
1866, wton ‘ M^’s Diversion * was produced, 
with himself as Jasper, the*)>lay running 330 
nights. In 1873 he msrie ms last provincial 
tour. His last play, an historical drama, 
*Too True,’ was pr^uoed at the Doke’s 
on 22 tlan. 1876, and in this he made his 
final appearance on the stagjs. 

Craven was h capable wnter of rural 
domestic drama, but his fheident was 
illogically theatrical, and like most aotor- 
pia3rwrights he reli^ on puns and catch- 
phrases to raise a laugh. As an actor he 
imitated Robson. M^y of his numerous 
plays were published by Duncombe, Lacy, 
and French. In 1876 he published a novm, 
•The Old Tuna* 

Graven died at his residence, Thomton- 
ville, daphom Park, on 13 April 1905, and 
his widow at Eastbourne on 20 March 1008. 
Both are buried in Norwood oemeteiy. 
Two of their four ohildren survived them, 
a daughter and a son, Mr. Tom Sidney 
Graven (5. 1864), dramatist and actor. 

[Pasooe’s Dramatio List; Dibdin’s Annals 
of the Edinburgh Stage ; W. Davenport 
Adams'b Diet, of the Drama ; Henry 
Motley’s Journal of a London PUymr; 
Lawronce’s Life of G. V. Brooke; JWt. 
Mub. Cat.; Michael WilUams’s Some London 
Theatzea; Dramatista of the Present Day, 
1871 ; Josepli Knight’s Theatrical Notes ; 
Daily Telegraph, 14 April 1906; private 
information.] 

CRAWFURD, OSWALD JOHN FRB- 
DERICK (1834-1909), author, bom at 
Wilton Crescent, London, on 18 Marrih 
1834, was son of John Crawford [q. v.l, diplo- 
matist, by his wife Horatia Aj^ {i Im), 
daughter of James Perry, editor of the 
* Morning CSuoniole,’ and god-daughter of 
Lord Nelson. Educated at Eton, he 
matriculated at Merton College, Oxford, 
in 1854, but left the univeiaty without 
a dep^. Nominated on 12 Jan,, and 
appointed, after examination, on 23 Jeau 
1857» to a junior derkshin in the loieigii 
office, he was tent in Ami 1866 aa aotiag 
oofniol to Oporto. He became oonm 
there on 18 Jan. 1867, and filled tha poet 
efficiently for the next twenty-four yean. 
On I Jan. 1890 he waa i^e dlLQ. 
While at Oporto he apent hia lataure in 
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Bpoit and literaiy work. In addition to 
wmnl novels he ^bUshed three Sym^ 
pathetic but sketony studies of Portu- 
guese life, which are of interest for their 
accounts of the Portuguese rustic and of 
country sports in Portugal: * Travels in 
Portu^,* under the pseudonym John 
Latoi^e (1875 ; 3rd edit. 1878), 'Portugal 
Old and New ’ (1880; ^d edit. 1882), and 

* Round the Calendar in Portugal ’ (1890). 
Crawfurd’s last two years (1890-1) in 
Portugal were of exceptional difficulty. 
An ultimatum from Lo:^ Salisbury (Jan. 
1890), the result of the occupation by 
Portuguese troops of British territory in 
East Africa, led to an outburst of anti- 
British feeling, more violent in Oporto 
than in other Irortuguese towns. Crawiurd’s 
house was stoned, but he carried on his 
duties till the trouble subsided, and then 
on 17 »June 1891 resimed. Returning 
to Engird, he devoted himself entirely 
to literature. He died at Montreux on 
31 Jan. 1900. 

Crawfurd married (1) Margaret (d, 1899), 
younger daughter of Richard Foid [q. v ], 
author of the ^Handbook to Spmn,* by 
whom he had one son who died in infancy ; 
(2) in 1902, Uta Browne, daughter 
of Hermann von Flesch Brunningen. His 
second wife survived him. 

Although literature was for Crawfurd 
merely a recreation, his literary activity 
was many-sided. A novelist, an essayist, 
a poet, and an anthologist, he was also a 
frequent contributor under his o\^7i name 
and under p 6 eudon 3 rm 8 to *The Times' 
and leading rcv'icws ; he edited for some 
years the * New Quarterly Magazine' (1873) 
and 'Chapman's Magazine of Fiction ’ j 
(1895, &c.), and had some experience of ' 
publishing, being an original director of 

* Black and ^^te,' founded in 1891, 
and, through his friendship with Frederic 
Chapman [q. v. Suppl. I], a director and 
then manning director of Chapman 
A Hall, Limited — a post for which he 
lacked qualificatjon. Of his novels 'Bylw 
Arden’ (1877) was the best known. In 
others like ' World we live In ’ (1884), 

' In Green Fields ’ (1906), and * The Mysteiy 
of Myrtle Cottage’ (1908), he disonmed 
political and social questions. His playSf 
^Two Masques’ (1902) and 'The wn of 
Prince Eladane ’ (1903), are marked a 
studied choice of diction and some capacity 
for verse, but lack dramatio quality. 
Graw'furd also compiled ‘ Laws of Chn^ 
sition Bridge ’ (1906). 

H'he Times, 2 Feb. 1909; AtbeoMm, 
4 Feb. 1909; AUibone's Biot, of Eng. lii.| 


1891 ; Foreign Office list, 1900 ; Black and 
White, 5 Feb. 1909; Who, 1908; 

private information.] 8. B. F. 

CREAGH, WILUAM (1828 - 1901), 
major-general and administrator, bom at 
Newry, 00 . Down, on 1 June 1828, was 
second son of the seven children of General 
Sir Michael Creagh, K.H. (1787-1860), and 
Elizabeth, only daughter of CSiarles Osborne, 
judge of the Eing^s Bench, Ireland, and 
niece of Sir Thomas Osborne, eighth 
baronet, of Newtown Anner, 00 . l^perary. 
He came of an old Roman catholic family, 
and his father, who entered the army at 
the age of fourteen, saw much service 
with the 86th regiment, and was at his 
death in 1860 colonel commandant of the 
73rd regiment ; he was the first to become 
a protestant. His eldest brother, General 
Charles Crea^-Osbome, C B. (d. 1892)v 
after service in India, was oommandant of 
the staff college, Camberley, 1878-86; his 
youngest brother, Major James Ebnry 
Cre^h (d. 1900), served in the 27th 
regiment during the mutiny, and retired 
owing to illness then oontraoted. 

William Creagh attended for six yean 
Mr. Flynn's private school in Dublin. After 
instruction at Sandhurst (Jan. 1842-Dea 
1844) he became a cadet in the East India 
Company's service, and joined his regiment, 
the 19th Bombay infantry, in June 1845. 
In 1847, being then stationed at Karachi, 
he was placed by Gen. Walter Scott, R.E., 
in charge of an extensive district in upper 
Sindh (subdued in 1843 by Sir Charles 
Napier). Short of ordering the death- 
sentenoo and imprisonment for life, his 
powers were practically unlimited and 
strangely varied. Recalled from adminis- 
trative duties by the outbreak of war in 
the Punjab (April 1848), he 
regiment throuiffi the campaign of 1948^* 
For his Berriees he received the Punjab 
medal, with two daspe for Mooltan ww 
Gujarat; his regiment, now the 119^, 
besTB the title of Mooltan RegimeaJ^ 

CSoming home early in 1866, 
next year. Lea r ni n g <m his 
at Killaniey of the mutiny, he 

— Mb 

uiidv Bfr Hi^ Row 
«he ponnit Topi, 

right-hud man, and wM P””* 

Jhrari on 1 April 1«». 
a ymr later, at hie oaptme. ^ 

CUuMad oaBteili OB 3 Shb, . 
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at Jndmt the natiTe atate ot Dhar, 
duzing the minority of its Rajah (1861-2). 
Promoted major in 1865, lieutenant-oolonel 
in 1871^ and colonel in 1876, he was 
in command of bis regiment when the 
second Akhan war broke odt in 1878. 
From the first he had shown an aptitude 
for engineering and had made the earliest 
road np to me hill station of Matheran, 
near Bombay. His talent was now to stand 
him in good stead. From 16 Deo. 1878 
to 28P’Feb. 1879 he was emplo 3 red with his 
men in making a military r<^ from Jacob- 
abad to Dhadar, a distance of 109 mUes. 

On 27 Feb. the redment thence began to 
ascend the Bolan Pass, makiim in its pro- 
gress a further roadway, accessible to heavy 
guns and transport. At Dozan (half- 
way through the pass), which was reached 
in Jnne, me wouers were attacked bv 
choteft, and more than fifty succumbed. 
During this outbreak Ool. Oreagh visited 
the hospital twice daily, and on one occa- 
sion a aeroy died holmng his hand. On 
31 Joly he was pat in command of the 
Bombav troops in line of communication, 
with the rank of brigadier-geneiaL By 
September the road was carried to Darwaza, 
a Stance of 63 miles from Dhadar. Sir 
Kiohard Temple described the long road as 
* a signal example of what may be accom- 
plished by a small body of troops with thdr 
trained followers.’ 

Owing to urgent private business, Creagb 
retired mm the service in December, with 
the rank of major-general. He was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the 
Afghan medal. Returning to England 
cully in 1880, he passed the remainder of his I 
hfe at St. L^naras-on-Sea. A churchmim 
and conservative, he took an active though 
urostentatious part in religious, philan- 
ihropio, and political afifaira. He died at 
St. Leonards on 23 May 1901, and is 
buiiod in the Hastings borough cemetery. 
Two small oil paintings of him at the 
agos of twenty-eight and forty respectively 
belong to bis widow. 

.General Creagh was twice married: 
0) on 29 ApiS 1867 to Haidte ^lah 
Hose, daughter of John Dopping, of Derry- 
CO. l^mgfdrd, by wham he had 
fona and two daughters ; (2) on 
NovAber 1877 to Dora, younger 


10 


,of Edwin Sturge ol QkmcMter, 


Rio four sons who reached manhem all 
^tcr^ ^ nmy. The eldest, Ralph 
Osborne, semred with distfnotkm 
of ^ ^^pur, at the 

Chitiil^ in ^ Knnam Valley^ and hi 


South Africa, and died at Netley on 27 Jed. 

1904. 

[Historical Record of Hie 86th Regiment ; 

The Afghan Gampaimu of 1878-80, by Sydney 
H. SbMbolt, 1882, 2 vols. ; private inmrma- 
tion.[ H. G. M. 

OREMER, Sib WILLIAM RAHDAL 
(1838-1908), peace advocate, bom on 
18 March 1838 at Faieham, Wiltshire, was 
son of George Cremer, a coach-painter, by 
lus wife Harriet Tntte, daughter of a local 
builder. Soon after his birth his father 
deserted his family, and the child was 
brou^t up in great poverty. At twelve 
years of age he went to work as a 
pitohboy in a shipyard. Three years 
afterwards he was apprenUced to a car* 
pnter. Then he went to Brighton, where 
he came under the influence of Fi^riok 
William Robertson [q. v.], and in 1862 
found his way to London, where he soon 
mixed in politics and trade unionism. A 
good speaker, he represented his fellow 
workmen on the committee in charge of 
the nine hours* movement of 1858, which 
involved the lock-out of 70,000 men 
in 1850-60. From this arose ther 

Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and 
Joiners (4 June 1860), Cremer being one 
of the promoters. He was secretary to 
the workmen’s committee, formed to main* 
tain sympathy with the Northern states of 
America, after the outbreak of the civO 
war in 1861, and he organised the meethig 
in St. James’s Hall addressed by John 
Blight, to protest against the British 
government ^ving allowed the privateer- 
ing Alabama to escape^ 

When the International Workmg-men’s 
Association was formed in 1865, Ckemer 
was the secretary of the British aecriioii, 
and next year he was a delegate to the 
conference at Geneva, when wide dfve t gsnoe 
was discovered between the and 

some of the continental representsittwas* 
imer and his friends pknded tor 
a practical programme, the otiiefS for 
a Involutions^ propaganda. TlmreapQii 
Cremer severed his oonzmotion with the 
assertion. B^he^TOu stesdfly^e^ ^ 

Masiini, and was active in £e leoep 
given in London to Qaiibsldi, At f 
m 1870 he formed a committee of ^ 

men to try to keep Great Britain 

during the Franco-German War* 1!Us 
oommittee became in 1871 the Work- 
men’s Peace Associaticni, of whkh CkwMt, 
was aeoretaty till his death, and on hshaH 
of whidi ne Journeyed tepealadil^ to 
America and the ooatbent» bearing peM* 
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tions and appeals for intematioiiltl arbitra- 
tioiL He tBus became an international 
Qgiire whose name was known everywheie, 
especially among workmen. In 1889 the 
Ihter-parliamentary Union was formed, 
and Gremer became British secretary 
until his death. For 'his unwearyina 
service in the cause of intemationid 
arbitration he was awarded by the Swedish 
government in 1903 the Nobel prize of 
80001., 70001. of which he handed over 
in trust to the International Arbitration 
League. For his work in the cause of 
peace ho was made commander of the 
Norwegian Order of St. Olaf in 1904, and 
was knighted in 1907. He had received 
the cross of the legion of honour in 1890. 

In politics Cremer was a radical. He 
was a member of tlie Reform League from 
its commencement in 1864, and he always 
claimed that ho proposed * that it woidd 
be for th^ health of the reformers if they 
should take an airing in Hyde Park on 
23 July 1866,’ the suggestion which led to 
the demolition of the Hyde Park railii^. 
In 1868 he addressed a meeting in Warwick, 
nnd accepted an invitation to stand as 
radical candidate. He was defeated with 
only 260 votes to his credit He fought 
the same constituency in 1874, and found 
only 183 stipporters. Twice he failed in his 
candidature for the London School Board, 
in 1870 and 1873; but in 1884 he was 
elected to the St Pancras vestry. The reform 
bill of 1885 increased the representation of 
London, and Cremer contested the Hagger- 
ston division of Shoreditch with success. 
In the elections of 1886 and 1892 he 
retained his seat, but was defeated in 1895. 
He recovered it in spite of the South 
African war fever in 1900, and kept it 
till his death. In the controversies which 
arose inside trade unionism when the 
labour party came into existence, Cremer 
stoutly opposed the now independent 
labour movement and remained with the 
liberal p^y. 

He med at 11 Lincoln’s Inn FieldB, 
London, on 22 July 1908, and waa buiM 
in Hampstead .cemete^ after cremation. 
He was twice manieds (1) in 1860, to 
Charlotte, daughter of J. WilBon of Sodd- 
ing ; she died in August 1876 ; (2) to Lucy 
Coombes of Oxford, who died on 8 Aug. 
1884. He bad no children. 

He intended to write bis autobiogiap^, 
but only left some notes behind him. Bus 
Uterary work is confined to the pages of the 
Arbi^tor,’ a monthly peace jouiw which 
M (^ted from its appearance in 1889. On 
7 Deo. 1911 a bust executed by Mr. Pad 


Montford for the International Arbitration 
Society was unveiled by Hr. J. W. Lowther, 
the Speaker, in the library of the House of 
Commons ; the bust is intended ultimately 
for the Palace of Peace at the Hague. 

[Howard Evans, Sir Randal Gremer ; his 
Life and Work, 1911 ; Sidney Webb's Hi^ry 
of Trade Unionism; Dr. Eugene Oswald, 
Rominisconoes of a Busy Life, 1911 ; The 
Times, 23 July 1908.] J. R. M. 

CRIPPS, WILFRED JOSEPH (1841- 
1903), writer on plate, was descended from 
an ancient Girencestor family, members 
of which took a prominent part in the 
affairs of the town from the time of Eliza- 
beth, and gained their wealth from the great 
wool trade of the Cotswolds. His grand- 
father, Joseph Cripps, sat for Girenoester 
in parliament, with one short interruption, 
from 1806 until his death in 1841, when he 
was succeeded in the representation by his 
son, William Cripps. The latter, a barmter 
on tbe Oxford circuit, became a whip of the 
Peelitc party and a junior lord of the 
treasury in August 1846, and married his 
cousin, Mary .^mne, daughter of Benjamin 
Harrisun, a descendant of * Parson 
Harrison’ who held the living of Ciren- 
cester for sixty-three years (1090-1763). 
Wilfred Joseph Cripps, the eldest survivu^ 
issue of this marriage, was bom in 
London on 8 Juno 1841, and was educated 
at Kensington grammar school, King’s 
College, London, and Trinity College, Oxford, 
whore he graduated B.A. in 1863, yro- 


seeding M.A. in 1866. He took an active 
part in the volunteer movement, frequently 
attending the rifle competitions at Wimble- 
ion. In May 1865 he was called to the 
bar in the Middle Temple, practising for a 
lew yean on the Oxford diouit. 

About 1871 or 1872 ho began his re- 
searches into old English plate, and three 
JT four years later, on the introduction of 
William Lord Bathurst, Charles Octavius 
liwinnerton Morgaii [q. ▼.] entmstw 
[?ripp8 with his notes <m the subjwt, 
prith a view to completing the 
3rippB published in 1S78 his scholarly 
treatise, ‘Old English Elate.* 
tions of the research had been Iwd by 
4. W. Franks, Morgan, and o^ers, but 
Ckipps gave earlier researohes a wider 
JJine editions of his manual, wl^ J 
itiafulated the demand for 
ppeared between 1878 and 
ew edition embodied 
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oostle-on-Tyne (Arch. Ad, ser. I. xvi, | 
249-267). In I960 he p|)iblished a volume ! 
on 'Old Frendh Plate/ which stirred 
a keen interest in Europe and America 
(2nd edit. 1803). For the Science and 
Art Department at South Kensington he 
prepared in 1881 a handbook dealmg with 
college and corporation plate. 

Cnpps’s ezTOrt authority was universally 
recognised. In October 1880, associated 
with Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, he examined 
by the revest of the Russian government 
the magnincont imperial collection of plate 
in Russia, and in 1881 he was similarly 
employed in Sweden and Denmark and at 
Berlin. In 1880 he was a member of the 
English Bub-commiasion connected with 
the Exhibition of Gold and Silver Work at 
Amsterdam (Aihenaum, 28 Feb. 1880, p. 
289). Through his efforts valuable replicas 
( i famous objects of artistic workmanship 
vvore obtained for the national ooUeciionB 
at South Kensington and elsewhere. 

Cripps interest^ himself in the archm- 
ology of Ids native town, and unearthed 
al>out the site of the forum of Roman 
^'^ronoester remains of the basilica and 
other principal buildings. His discoveftes 
were communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries in two papers, ' Roman basilica 
of Gorinium at Cirencester’ {Proe, 8oc, 
Awl. new ser. xvii. 201-8), and ^ Roman 
Altar and other Sculptured Stones found at 
Cirencester in April 1899’ (ib, xviii. 177- 
184). Ho served many years in the royal 
North Gloucester miUtia, retiring with 
the rank of major ; he completed in 1875 
a history of the regiment wmeh had been 
begun by Captain Sir J. Maxwell Steele- 
Graves. Ho was elected a follow of the 
Society of Antiquaries in June 1880, and 
became local secretary for Glouoestorsliire, 
was made a C.B. in 1889, and in 1894 
n^oived the honorary fr^om of the 
Goldsmiths’ Comj*any. Deputy-lieutenant 
of the county of Gloucester, and J.P. for 
the counties of Gloucester and Kent, he 
took a very active share in all local, 
specially educational, affairs. Ho keenly 
intoresM himself in the local welfare of 
the conservative cause. 

Grippe died at his lesidonoe, Cripps Mead, 
Gu^oester, on 26 Oct 1903, and was buried 
atCirenoesteroemetery. He was twice mar- 
: (1) on 81 May 1870 to Maiia Hacriet 
^beua {d, 1881), second daughter of John 
Daniel-TyaBen ; (2) on 2 Deo. 1884 
to Helena Augusta Wilhd^e, Countess 
fiismajck, daui^ter of Count Bismarck, 
n °®W®rBtein, ihntssia, a relative of the 
German chancellor. He had no issue. 


Ckipps also wrote, among many other 
papers and artides : 1. ' Notes cm Ancient 
Plate of the Merchant Taylors’ Company ’ 
(privately printed), 1877. 2. *£nglfsn and 
Foreign Silverwork ’ (Joum, of 8oc, of ArU, 

11 May 1883). 3. ' Report on the Plate at 
Welbeok Abl^y,’ 1883. 4. ' Church Plate 
and how to describe it ’ {Trane, Briakl and 
Olouc, Arch, Soeidy, 27 Apr. 1893). 

[Proo. 6oo. Ant, ser. 2, zx. 110 ; Arohso- 
lo^ Adiana, ser. 2, xxv. 188-191 ; Wilts. 

Gloncesterahire Standard, 31 Oot. 1903 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, s.v. Amherst ; private 
information.] " C. W. • 

CROCKER, HENRY RADGLIFFE 
(1845-1909), dermatologist. [See Rad- 
OLmB-CnocKEB, Hbkby.] V 
CROFT, JOHN (1838-1906), surgeon, 
bom on 4 Aug. 183.^ at Pettinghoe near 
Newhaven, in Sussex, was son of Hc^h 
Ckoft who at the age of nineteen married 
his first wife Maria, aged sixteen. His 
grandfather, Gilmore Croft a sucoessful 
I medical practitioner in the Qty of London, 
left Hugh Oroft a competence, much of 
which was spent in farming. Hugh’s first 
wife died in 1842, and marrying again 
he moved to Lower Clapton. John Croft 
was educated at the HMkney Church of 
England school, and throimh life held 
earnest religious views. He served a 
short apprenticeship with Thomas Evam 
of Burwash in Sussex, and entered St 
Thomas’s Hospital in 1860. Admitted 
M.R.C.S., and a licentiate of the Society 
of Apothecaries in 1864, he served as house 
surgeon at St. Thomas’s Hospital After 
spending five vears (1855-60) as siirg^ 
to the Dreaanought seamen’s hospital 
ship, he retomed to St Thomas’s to 
beemmo demonstrator of anatomy and 
surjpoal regiatiar. He was suocessively 
resident assistant surgeon (Deo. 18681 
asBistant surgeon (1 Jan. 1871), and smgeoa 
(1 July 1871), when the new buildinoi of 
the hospital were opened on the Albsii 
Embanlment In the medioal school he 
was in sueoession demonstrator of anatomy, 
leothzer on practical surgm, and tootuier 
on dinioal surgery. He resigned his 
appointments in Juy 1881, whsSx he was 
elocted oansalti^ surged^ He was also 
surgeon to the Surrey dispensary; to the 
National Trusa Sode^ ; to the Magdalen 
Hoi^tal at Streatham, and to the Nailieiiel 
Ptondent Aasuranoe Society, He wee 
deoted F.R.aa in 1858; was a nMmher 
of the council (1882-00) ; vice-pteddsnl te 
1889, and a member of tm conrt cl 
examinera (1881-6). 

I Oroft was one of the eaiUer hcepital 
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Hxgpom in London to adopt the improved 
methoda advocated l>y Idater. His name 
is chiefly assooiated with thsl^ introduction 
of * Croft’s splints/ which were plaster of 
Flatis cases made with sorubhing flannel 
and shaped to the limb. They were em- 
idoyed in place of the ordinary splints and 
the ’ gum and chalk ’ banda|^ which had 
previmisly been used in the treatment of 
Inactuies of the leg. Croft was a strong 
advocate for early esdsion of the joint in 
cases of hip disease. 

He died on 21 Nov. 1905, and was buried 
in Kensal Green cemetery. He married in 
1864 Annie, daughter of Alexander Douglas 
Douglas, but left no issue. 

Croft contributed to the * St. Thomas’s 
Hospital Reports,’ Holmes’s ’ Sptem of 
Surgery,’ the * Transactions’ of the Royal 
Me<uoal and Chirurgical Society, the Clinical, 
and other medical societies. 

[St. Thoiftaa’s Hosp. Reports, xxxiv. 505; 
private information ; personal Imowledge.] 

D’A 1' 

CROFTS, ERNEST (1847-1911), histori- 
Ml jointer, born at Leeds, Yorkshire, on 
15 Sept. 1847, was second son of John 
Crofts, J.P., a manufacturer. His mother, i 
Ellen Wordsworth, was a descendant of i 
the poet Wordsworth. 

Ernest received his general education at 
Rngby and Berlin, and subsequently studied 
art at Diisseldorf under Horace Vernet’s 


scale is the panel in the ambulatory of the 
Royal Exchaofle, ’^Jueen Elisabeth opening 
the first Royu Exchanse.’ The Dij^oma 
Gall^ at Burlington House owns bu * To 
the Rescue.’ ’ The Funeral of Charles I ’ 
is at the Bristol Art Gallety, and * On 
the Evening of the Battle of Waterloo* 
(R.A. 1879) at the Walker Art Gallery, 
Liverpool. Among his other notable pic- 
tures are * Marlborough after RamilUes’ 
(1880), * Charles 1 on the Way to Execu- 
tion ' (1883), ’ Wallenstein ’ (1884), ' Gun- 
powder Plot : the Conspirators* last Stand 
at Holbeach House ' (1892), * Napoleon and 
the Old Guard at Waterloo ’ (R.A. 1895), 

* Oliver Cromwell at the Storming of Basing 

House ’ Capture of a French 

Battery at Waterloo,* ‘ King Edward VII 
distributing South African War Medals,’ 
*The Funeral of Queen Victoria* (1903), 

* Prince Rupert and his Staff at Marston 
Moor ’ 0^)* Crofts was elected F.S.A. on 
1 March 1900. 

He died at Burlington House on 19 
March 1911, and w^as buried at Kensal 
Green. He married in 187^ Elisabeth 
Wusthofen, of Diisseldorf, and had one 
daughter. His portrait is included in Sir 
HuMrt von Herkomer’s large group of the 
Royal Academy Council, at the National 
(Tate) Gallery of British Art. The works 
and sketches remaining in Ins possession 
were sold at Christie’s after his death on 


pupil. Professor Hunten, and in London 
under Alfred Borron Clay [q. v.]. In 1874 
he first exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
the subject of his picture being ‘ A Retreat : 
Episode in the Franco-German War.* 
jErom that time to the year before his death 
he was rarely absent from the annual ex- 
hibitions at Burlington House. He was 
elected A.R.A. in 1878, R.A. in 1896, and 
keeper and trustee of the Royal Academy, 
in succession to P. H. Calderon [q. v. 
Suppl. I], in 1898. 

Crofts devoted himself almost exclusively 
to the military historical subject, and was 
particularly interested in the Napoleonio 
war and in the straggles between Cavalier 
and Roundhead, ius draughtsmanship 
WM as impeccable as his accuracy in the 
minutest details of costumes, accoutie- 
mento, and accessories. He bad all the 

a yialifications to make him a great pictorial 
iustrator. He had the gift to represent 
the stimng episodes of past history In 
dramatic intensity, but was rather de- 
ficient, specially towards the end of hia 
career, in the sensuous appreoiation of 
colour. 

His most ambitious work as regatds 


19 Dec. 1911. 

[Windsor Bfag., March 1900 ; Grayes, Royal 
Acad. Exhibitors ; private infonnation.] 

P. G. K. 

CROKE, THOMAS WILLIAM (1824r- 
1902), Roman cathoyo archbishop of Chshol, 
bom on 19 May 1824 at Castmar, in the 
parish of Ballydough, co, Cork, was son of 
William Croke by his wife Isabella Plummer. 
His father, who died young, was a oathobc, 
but his mother was a protestant till four 
years before her death. Seven members oi 
Croke*a family were priests. A great-uncle, 
Dr. McKenna, was bishop of Qoyne, a^ ^ 
unrie was vioar-general there. Two sistere 
were nuns; one brother, William, died wml 
a young curate, and another, James, oieu 
a priest in America in 1889« , 

Thomaa Croke was tatontiiaKe of m toy- 
hood by hia unde, vioar-g^eral of uo^» 
who sent him to the endowed - 

Belginm, wbm he eeted •• fw*^*** 
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rbetoilo. In 18i5 he went to the likh | 
Obllege at Rome» oi whidh Dr. (afterwmidfl | 
Oaidinal) Onllen wae then leotor. Here 
he oanied off eeverol distinotione, indudisg 
tm medalB, in 1846. In 1847 he re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of divinity. 
In 1848, aooording to an unoombatM 
statement of William O'Brien M.P. (Be- 
eolleeUona, p. 49), he was again in Paris, and 
tooh part m the ^hting at the barricades 
during tibe revolution. After ordination he 
returned to Ireland in 1840 to take for a 
short time the place of his brother William 
as curate of Charleville. He was sub- 
sequently professor of rhetoric at Carlow 
OoUego, teacher of theology at the Irish Col- 
lege, Paris, curate in Ireland for a second 
time, and professor of ecclesiastical history 
at the Catholic University in Dublin when 
John Henry Newman was rector. From 1858 
t( 1868 he was president of St. Colman's 
College, Fermoy. In 1865 he was made 
chancellor of we diocese of Cloyne and 
l)ari8h priest of Doneraile. As a theol^an 
he attended Dr. William Delany, the bimop 
of Cork, at the Vatican Council in 1870, 
\4hcre he met Archbishop, afterwards Car- 
flmal, IM^nning, and formed a lifelong 
fnondahip with him. | 

From 1870 to 1875 Croke was catholic i 
bishop of Auckland, New Zealand, and his I 
administration of the diocese was a trium- 1 

E hant success, to which his business ability 
brgely contributed. In 1875 ho succoodod 
Patriok Leahy [q. v.] as archbishop of 
Cashel, lamely throu^ the influence of 
Gardinid (^llen and possibly that of 
Manning. His first pulwc appearance as 
archbishop was at the O'Connell centenary 
m Dublin in 1875, when he preached the 
contennial sermon in the pio-cathedraL 
In his diocese he warmly encouraged 
athletic pastimes, and was a poweriul 
advocate of temperance. Mainly through 
his influence the Gaelic Athletic Association 
became a neat force in the rural life of 
Ireland. He was a stem and exacting 
administrator and an admirable manager 
of diocesan affairs. A strong nationalut, 
holding advanced views on the agrarian 
problem, Croke threw himself with Uidour 
into the land agitation which broke out in 
1878, soon after bis arrival in Cashel. His 
unvarying support of the land agitation and 
of the Irish natknialist party powerfully 
aiM the advance of the nationalist cause. 
Althoufj^ Cardinal Ouilen was wholly at 
variance with him in political and agrarian 
questions, their amtionate rmtions 
undiaturibed, Oroke, however, dhh 
®®uted from some of tbe Land Leaguers 


procedure, and strongly objected to the 
no-rent manifesto of 1881* Whmi, a fittie 
later. Pope L6o XIH requested him to take 
a less active part in the land war, he c^yed, 
but his sTOpathies underwent no ehsnge* 
He was m favour of Parnell's retirement 
after the divorce prooeedings in November 
1890. 

Croke oelebiated his silver jubilee as 
bishop in 1895 amid great rejoicings. He 
died at his palace in Cashel on 22 July 
1902, and was buried in the grounds of 
his cathedral at Thurles. 

Although a rigid disciplinarian, and 
ascetic in his personal tastes. Choke was 
on oocaslpn a noted raconteur. EQs 
generosity and hospitality wore unbounded, 
and Oarainal Manning, *who loved him 
as a brother,’ regarded him as a saint. 
Of commanding presence, he wielded an 
immense influence among the Irish people, 
and his high personal character, combined 
with his austerity and deep conviction, was 
of immense service to the nationalist cause. 
No other prelate in Ireland possessed the 
same weight in pubUc affairs. He was the 
most notable figure of his day in the Irish 
catholic church. His only publications 
were a few pastorals, though he had written 
a few poems for the * Nation ' newspaper 
while a curate in Charleville. 

[Men of the Time, 1890 $ William O'Brien’s 
B^olleotions ; T. P. O'Connor's PamsU 
Movement, p. 514 ; Bai^ O^Brien's Parnell 
Movement ; Irish l^lesiastioal Record, 1902, 
pp. 301-^11 (which suggested the publication 
of a full biography of Croke); Piuoell's 
life oi Cardinal Manning, 1890; Morley’s 
life of Gladstone, 1903 ; D' Alton's History of 
Ireland, iii 29,379 ; ARoU of Honour, Dublin, 
1905 ; Freeman's Journal, 23 July 1902.] 

D. J. O'D. 

CROMPTON, HENRY (1836«1904)» 
positivist and advocate of trade uniens, bom 
at Liverpool on 27 Aug. 1836, was seoooiil 
of five SODS of Sir Charles Grompton[q. ▼.]; 
„ of the queen's benoh, by 
»toher, bis wife. The eldest son, Ohaiiaa 
QrompUm (1833-1890), Q.C., was M.P. for 
StafTozdshiie (Leek division), and the ioax^ 
son, Albert, was founder of the positiviat 
ohuToh at liverpool. Of his three risteiq, 
the eldest, Blaiy, married the Rer, JL 
Uewelyn Davies, the second, Oszoiine 
Anna, married Prof. GeorgeCroomRobertion 

e . V.1, and the third, Rmffy;man!ied jjheol, 
>8.RMaly. EdumtedatUniverri^Oidtega 
school, London, in a private school at Bom, 
and at Trinity OoUm, Oambridga, where 
he graduated B.A, as junior optima in 1868, 
Ckompton afterwards studied medWne at 
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St Iduy’sHcBpitiJ, Paddington. Inl858he book fom in 1870, and alter his death aom6 
was appointed derk of aaaize on the Cheater ptapers by him were ooUeoted under the 
and stor&i Wales drohit, a post which he title * Cor Ckiminal Jnatioe/ with an 
hdd for forty-three yem, lendeiinfl the introdnotiQn by Sir Kenelm I^by (1900) ; 
jadm diuii^ that long pmod valiiable aid the book gives an aooniate aoootmt of the 
in their oriminal work by virtue of his experi- English system of oriminal prooedoie. A 
enoe and judgment He was called to the volume of * Selections of From and Poetiy 
bar at the Inner Temple on 6 June 1863. by Hei^ Crompton * was issued by his 
He dhed on 15 March 1904 at Churt near wuLow in 1910. 

Eamham, and is buried there. He married [Professor Beesly in Positivist Review,^May 
on 8 Nov. 1870 Lucy Henrietta, daughter liM)4 ; private information ; personal know- 
of John Romilly, first Lord l^m^y [q. v.], ledge.] S. H. S. 

and had two sons. CROSSMAN, SIR WILLIAM (1830- 

During a long illness (1868-9), Crompton 1901), major-^nerai, royal engineers, bom 
read Comte’s^ Philosophie Positiye * and at Ideworth, Middlesex, on 30 June 1830, 
became an ardent positivist He met was ddest son of Robert Crossman of 
Professor Beesly in 1864, and thenceforward Cheswick House, Bed, wd Holy Island, 
took an active part in the positivist move- Northumberland, by his wife Sarah, daughter 
ment. In his later life he was chief of E. Douglas of Kingston-on-Thames, 
assistant to Dr. Richard Congreve [q. v. After education at !mrwick-on-Tweed 
SuppL I] at the Church of Humanity, grammar school and Blr. Jefifery’s ^t 
Chapel IStreet becoming leader alter Woolwich, he entered the Royd ^iitary 
Congreve’s death in 1899. There he gave Academy at the head of his batch in 
many addresses on religion, philosophy, January 1847. He received a commission 
history, and public afidrs. Some were pub- in the royal engineers as second lieutenant 
lished as pamphlets. A paper on Rabelds on 19 Dec. 1848. After professiond 
{PoHHvki Eeview, June 1010) is a good instruction at Chatham and duty at 
OTAtriple of the range and bieadth of his Woolwich, Crossman was employed on the 
thought. organisation of the Great Exhibition of 

Crompton sedulously applied his prindples 1851, and next year was sent to Western 
to public questions. He was always active Australia, to superintend the constraotion 
to protest against international injustice and of public worte by the convicts [sec 
the oppression of weaker races. He served Dir Cane, Sib Edmund Pbbdbbick, 
on the Janmica committee, formed to Suppl. Ilj. He was a police magistrate 
prosecute Governor Eyre in 1867 ; worked for the colony and a visiting magistrate 
for the admission of women to the lectures for the ticket-of-leave statioiis, being 
at University College; was untiring in stationed principally at Albany in Kmg 
efforts for the improvement and just Goorgo’s Sound ana at Perth, the capital 
administration of the oriminal law ; and of the colony. He was promoted tot 
gave a strenuous and useful support to the lieutenant on 17 Feb. 1854. His services 
trade unions in their struggle to reform wore commended by the governor, but to 
the labour laws. When bills affectu^ e^encies^ of to Crimean war necessitated 
trade unions were before parliament, * his his recall in February 1856. 

technical knowledge and skill were in- After employment at Aldershot and Chat- 

viduable and were ever placed unstintedly ham he jwed to war office for 
and dirinterestedly at to service of labour ’ duty under the inspeotor-meral of fortir 

2 ROMAS Bubt, NoHhunAerland Miners^ fications, and was engogeef in su^eys ana , 
onihly Circvlar for March 1904). In deeigna for new detooes of dockyaw 
recognition of his services he was made uid naval bases, for which parliam^t had 
in 1868 a member of to Amalgamated just sanctioned a loan. Several of to 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners. In 1876, defences of Portsmouth and to We ot 
being at lhat time referee to to board Wi^t, of Hilsea lines and the 
of arbitration and conciliation for the forts of the Gosport advanced line, wj" 
Nottingham lace trade, he published Vepia CStadel at Portland, and Swaes® 

* Industrial Conciliation,’ to wmch Mr. and Trestle Forts at 
and Mrs. Webb refer as ‘ to dassic work ’ subsc^quently his work. Meanwmie n 
on the subject {InduairuU Democracy, was promoted seoond captain <m w 
p. 223, note). It was translated into 1868 and tot captain on 5 Feb. 

French. Crompton’s * Letters on Social a member of the oommitto 
and Political Subjects,’ reprinted from to equijunent of coast batterto (Jan. 
*ffiieffield IndependenC were publisM in went to Canada (Deo. 1861) to aid 
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mpsiniig quBdiem for troops from 
fenffiMxi in Tiew of the menace of war 
wiw the United States of Amerioa OTer 
the Trent afEair; and afterwards acted as 
seoretaij to thejroyid commission, of which 
Sir J. W. Gordon [q. y.I was president, 
on i^e defences of Ganada, visiting every 
post on the frontier. 

Between 1866 and 1870 Grossman was 
enga^ by the Iroasuiv to report on the 
legation am consular buildings in Japan 
and Quna and to arrange for new buildings 
where necessary. In the course of ms 
missian he seemed for the admiralty the 
site for a new dockyard at Shanghai ; and he 
accompanied both the naval expedition to 
Nankim and Yung Qiow in 1860 and the 
force m sailgro am marines which was 
landed in Formosa and at Swatow in 1868 
and 1860. Varied service occupied him 
idier his return to Eingland. Promoted 
regimental major on 5 July 1872 and 
lieutenant-colonel on 11 Dro. 1873, he 
became assistant director of works for 
fortifications at the war office on 
1 April 1875, but on 6 Sept, following 
ho joined a special commission appointed 
by the oolonial office to inquire into .the 
rosouroes and finances of Griqualand 
West. In reoognition of his servioes he 
was made C.M.G. (May 1877). From 
1876 to 1881 ho served as the first 
inspector of submarine mining defences 
ana as member of the royal engineers 
committee for submarine experiments 
and stores, visiting all the defended har- 
bours at home and also at Halifax (Nova 
Sootia), Bermuda, and Jamaioa abroad. 
Under his auspioes submarine mining 
iHsoame a valuable part of harbour defence. 
During 1879 and 1880 he was also president 
of an important committee on siege opera- 
tions, wmch oonduoted many praotioal 
experiments with a view to remodelling 
si^e operations to meet improved artillery. 
In 1881-2 he visited Esquimalt, Fiji, 
^Hong-kong, Singapore, Penang and Labuan 
and the Austnuian oolonies, making full 
reports on their defences and requirements. 
On his return (July 1882) he was oommand- 
royal engineer of the southern military 
ffistriot with headquarters at Portsmouth, 
but was absent in 1888 on a oommission 
of inquiry with Sir George Sm^h Baden- 
rowdl [q. V.] into the financial condition 
m Jamaica and other West India islands. 
He was made K.G.M.G. on rendering the 
final report (Much 1884). 

Grosnnan, who was promoted brevet 
colonel on 11 Dec. 1878 and regimental 
ooUnel on e May 188S, naigiMd hia 


command at Portsmouth in order to stood 
for parliament. He was returned in June 
1885 as liberal M.P. for Portsmouth. 
Refusing to aoorot Gladstone’s hxnne rule 
policy, he joined the liberal unionists and 
retained the seat till 1892. He had retired 
from the army with the honorary rank 
of major-general (6 Jan. 1886), and in 
Jan. 1883 had succeeded to his father’s 
estate in Northumberland. He was a 
J.P. for the county, alderman of the 
county council, and served as sheriff in 
1894-5. He was for many jeats 
chairman of the River Tweed comnussion 
and president of the Berwick Naturalists’ 
Club. He was also an associate member 
of the Institution of Civil l^gineers. He 
died at the Hotel Belgravia, in London, 
on 19 April 1901. 

Grossman was twice married : (1 ) atAlbany, 
King George’s Bound, Western Australia, 
on 3 Maroh 1855 to Catherine Josephine 
(d. 1898), dau^ter of John Lawrence 
Morley of Albany ; and (2) in London, on 
29 June 1899, to Annie, eldest daughter 
of Lieut.-general R. Richards, Bombay 
staff corps, who survived him. By his 
first wife he had two sons and three 
daughters. 

[Wav Office Records; Royal E^ineem 
Records; Blue Books; W. Porter’s Historji 
of the ]^yal Enginoors, 2 vols. 1889; The 
Times, 22 April 1901 ; Royal Engineers 
Journal (notice by General Bir E. F. Du 
Cane), Oot. 1901.] R. H. V. 

CROWE, EYRE (1824-1910), artist, 
eldest son of Eyre Evans Crowe [q. v.] by 
his first wife Margaret, daughter of Gapt. 
Archer of Kiltimon, co. WToUow, was bom 
in London on 3 Oot. 1824. Bir Joseph 
Archer Crowe [q. v. Suppl. 1] was 1^ 
younger brother. Hia sister Amy Ma^ 
Anne (d, 1865) married in 1862. as his first 
wife. Col. (Sir) Edward Thaokeray, V.O*, 
a oousin of the novelist. During his child* 
hood Eyre’s father removed with his family 
to IVanoe, whore they remained till 1844. 
In Paris Eyre and his brother Joseph 
learnt drawing as boys of M, •Braaseur 
and in 1839 E3rr6 became a pupil of the 
great painter Paul Delaroohe. In 1844 
Crowe accompanied his master and his 
f^ow pupils to Rome, With one of them, 
the ^Ustinguished French painter and sculp* 
tor Jean L6on G4rdmo (182^19(94), OKiwe 
enjoyed a li^ong friendship, and they 
ooneBponded with one another till GMme^s 
death. 

In 1844 Crowe’s family resumed resl* 
deuce in London, whore he jotned tiicm 
and spent most of his remaining li^ 
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He ocmtiiuied his art eduoation at the 
Boyal Aoedenty aohoolB, and first exhibited 
at the Academy in 1846» sending the piotoie 
‘Master Prynne eeainhinff Arohbii^op 
Land’s pMm in the Tower. Next year he 
engaged in the competition for the decora- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament, taking 
for his subject * The Battle of Amoourt.’ 

Meanwhile bis relations with iSiaokeray, 
whose acquaintance he made in Paris, 
grew closer. In 1846 he drew a oarioature 
of the novelist in Turkish dress, and 
transferred to wood the sketches whi^ 
Thackeray drew for * Notes of a Journey 
from Gomhill to Grand Cairo' ^846). 
In April 1861 he became Thackeray's 
seoretaxy and amanuensis and spent much 
time with him at the British Museum in 
preparing material for 'Esmond.' Crowe 
was Thackeray's companion in his lecturing 
tour to the .United States (Nov. 1862 to 
April 1863), and he vividly described the 
experience in * With Thackeray in America * 
{1893, illustrated), while he gave many 
glimpses of the intimacy in Ms 'Haunts 
and Homes of Thackeray’ (1897, with 
illustrations). 

After returning from America Crowe 
worked zealously at his art, mainly occu- 
pying himself with historical ana genre 
Ij^emes, which caught the popular taste and 
were treated with precision and delicacy 
if without distinctive power. A few of 
his subjects were suggested by tours in 
France. He exhibited at the Academy 
from 1848 to 1904 with small interruption. 
His last exhibits there were ‘Shelley at 
Marlow’ and ‘John Bright at the Reform 
C9nb, 1883.’ His best work was done 1^- 
tween 1860 and 1881 ; it included * Brick 
Court, Middle Temple, April 1774,' depict- 
ing the morning after Goldsmith's death 
(1863); ‘Mary Stuart, Feb. S, 1686’ 
(1868)1 ‘Old Mortality’ (1871); ‘The 
Rehearsal’ (1876); ‘The <^een of the 
May’ (1879) ; and ‘ Sir Roger de Coverley 
and the Spectator at Westminster Abbey ’ 
(1881). He was elected A.B.A. in 1876 
and was alter Frith's death in 1909 the 
Academy’s oldest member. He also ex- 
hibited at the British InstitutiQn in 1860 
and 1861. Sevmal of Ckowe’s works are in 
public galleries. Mosaics of William Ho- 
garth Sir Chrisiopto Wren, from his , 
design in oils, as well as a lunette, ‘A Sculp- r 
tor with a Nude Model and two l^pils,’ and 
a chalk drawing, ‘A Dead Stork on the Bank 
of a 8t^’ (1860) are in the Viotoiia and 
Alb^ Museum, South Keorington ; ‘ The 
Founder of Eng^i^ Astronomy, Jeremiah 
Horrooks’ (R.A. 1891), is in the Walker Art 


Gallery, liveroool; ‘ Nelson’s Last Faiewen 
to England’ (HA. 1888) was purchased for 
the Castle Museum, Norwich, m 1906$ and 
an examtdo of his work is at Bti^l Art 
Gallery. 

In later life he acted as an inspector 
and examiner under the science and art; 
department. South Kensington. QnWving 
his contemporaries and spending his kut 
years in much seclusion, ne was long an 
habitu4 of the Reform Gub, which he joined 
in 1866. He died, unmarried, in London 
on 12 Deo. 1910, and was buried at Kensal 
Green cemetery. He owned a water-colour 
portrait of hunaelf (10 in. by 7 in.) by 
Thackeray, which was sold at Sotheby's 
on 27 July 1911 for 31/. (The Times, 
28 July 1911). A portrait in oils of C^we 
as a young man by himself b^ngs to Ms 
half-sister in Paris. 

[The Times, 13 and 14 Deo. 1910 ; Crouds 
works cited ; Melville's Life of Thaokeriy ; 
Sir Joseph Crowe's Reminiscenoes, 1895; 
J. G. Wil^n, Thackeray in the United States, 
2 vols. 1904 ; Graves, Royal Aoad. Exhibitors, 
1905; Brit. Instit. Exhibitors, 1908; private 
information.] 

CRUTTWELL, CHARLES THOMAS 
(1847-1911), historian of Roman literature, 
bora in Loi^on on 30 July 1847, eldest son 
of Charles James Cruttwell, barrister-at-law, 
of the Inner Temple, by bds wife Elizabeth 
Anne, daughter of Admfral Thomas Sanders. 
Educated under James Augustus Heusey 
[q. v.]at Merchant Taylors' School (1861-6), 
he proceeded with a foundation scWarship 
to St. John’s Colle|;e, Oxford, in 1866. 
There be greatly distinguished himrolf. 
Placed in the first oImb in classioal 
moderatioDB in 1868 and in literss 
humaniores in 1870, he obtained the Pusey 
and EUerton Hebrew scholarship in 1869, 
won the Craven scholarship for classics in 
1871, and the Kennioott Hebrew sohclax- 
ship in 1872. He graduated B.A in 
1871, prooe^ng M.A. in 1874, and 
olassioal moderator (1873-6). 
he was elected fellow ^ Merton 
in 1870, and was tutor there 
Ordained deacon by the bishop of Oxforo 
in 1876 and priest 10 1876. he was curate. 

St Gxles’s, Oxford, from 1876 ^ 

In 1877 CruttweU left Oxford for Bi^ 
m Colfege. where he w 
tiU 1880. In tiiet ye« he nae^ 
beadmeirtenhip ot M***!*™. 
demtto hie eflBoiant aohdeaUp i>e«^ 
Bttfo aptitude to puhBo 
tra1ion.*^eiid neig^ to IW to 
Notor of Snttim. Soney* 
later he wui 
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Noifolk»aiiditil891be«oo6pted£ramMNixm when the Xudian broke oat attd bii 

OollfigethebeiieAoeofKibworth-Beaiioham^ reghnent revolted. With the yohioMv 
in8amlHio&toI)r.I^x,aiterwairdBbi^ oavolry he was engaged et the MtkmolCAiA* 
of Manoheeter. While at Kibworth he hut near Luoknow on 30 June 1887, and 
was also rector of Smeeton-Westerby, waa awarded the Victoria Groes for ^ving 
LeioeBterahire ^ (1891'-4), rural dean of on the retreat from Ghinhut caved* m 
G artiee (1882-1002), examining chaplain great rick to himself, the lives of three mmi 
to the biahop of Peterborough (1000), and of the 32nd regiment (duke of Oomwall’a 
proctor in convocation (1^). In 1901 I%ht infantry). He was afterwards present 
he was nominated by Lord Salisbury to throughout the defence of the residenoy at 
the crown benefice of Ewelme,nearWafiing- Lucknow. Ifis gallant conduct was oom- 
ford, and in 1903 he was collated by the mended during the capture of the Tehri 
bishop of Peterborough to a residential Koti on 25-26 September and in a sue- 
canonry, which being of small value could oessful attack on a barricaded gateway* 
be held with a benefice. Gruttwell was held by the enemy on 12 Nov. 1857, when 
also select preacher to Oxford University he was wounded. He received the medal 
in 1896-8, and again in 1903-6. In 1909 with clasp and was granted a year's extra 
he joined the party of bishops and clergy service (Load. Oaz, 17 Feb. 1868). 
who visited Germany in the cause of inter- Cubitt, who was promoted captain on 28 
national peace. He died at Ewelmo on July 1865, major on 26 July 1873, lieutenant- 
4 April 1911. colonel on 27 July 1879, and colonel on 26 

Tkieply read in ancient and modem July 1883, served with the Duffla expedition 
Jileratuio, Gruttwell published little. The on the north-west frontier in 1874-6, when 
l>est of hds books, * A History of Roman he was mentioned in despatches ; was with 
Literature* (London and Edinburgh, 1877), the Khybcr line force in the Atdmn war 
was a concise 3 ret satisfying account of the in 1880, when he received a medal ; was 
(1p^olopment of Roman literature from present with the Akha expedition in 1883-4, 
Uie earliest times till the death of Marcus when he was mentioned in despatches, and 
Aurelius. Other contributions to Latin with the Burmese expedition in 1886-7, 
literary history wore ' Specimens of Roman when he obtained the ^tinguished service 
Literature* (Glasgow, 1879, in collaboration order and was awarded the medal with^ 
with the Rov. Peake Banton),and*A Literary clasp (Lond, Qaz, 2 Sept 1887). At the 
Hiatoiyof Early Christianity '(2 vols. 1893). time of his retirement in 1892 he waa in 
He also published * The Saxon Church and command of the 43rd (Gurkhas. 

Norman Conquest* (1909) and *Six Leo- Accomplished in all outdoor games, 
lures on the Oxford Movement * ( 1899). especially racquets and cricket Cubitt after 
Cmttwell married on 5 Aug. 1884 Anne retirement resided at Collinswood House, 
Maude, eldest daughter of Sir John Robert Oamberley, Surrey, where he mod on 25 Jan. 
Mowbray, first baronet [q. v. Suppl. 1], by 1903. Ho married at Fort churoh, Gsloutta, 
whom he had three sons and one daughter, on 19 May 1863, Charlotte Isabella, second 
[Who*B Who, 1911 ; Crockford's Clerical daughter of James Hills of Niohindapur, 
Diieotoiy, 1911 ; The Times, 5 April 1911 ; Beng^, and sister of Lieutenant-general 
Mge'a Peerage, Baranetage and Sir JimM HiUa-Johnea, V.a, G.OB. fflra 

survived him with three sons and two 
WILI^IAM GEORGE (1836- daughters. The third son, Lewis, died of 
1903), colonel, Indian staff corps, born in WnnH p f^ianning whila ft namnigmAimr 

^Icutta on 19 Oct. 1835, was son of Major m Uganda on 31 July 1911. A 
Wilfiam (^Utt of the Bengal native in- portrait of Cubitt is in the Victoria Cross 
taiitry, third son of George Cubitt of Cat- Gallery ; a tepUoa belongs to the widow, 
i^ld, Norfolk. His mother was Harriet [The Times, 27 Jan. and 7 Feb. 1903 ; 
Harcourt, His sister, Selena Fitigerald, Indian Mutiny, 1857-8, Selections frcmi Stato 
married in 1869 Julian (afterwards Lord) Papers in the Military Department, edited 
Paunoefote [q. v. SuppL Ul Eduoated Q. W. Forrest, 1902, ii. 257, 275 ; Hart’s Amy 

pnvatelyatUtham,Vork8hii»,hemter«^ Ltot.] H.M,V. 

army u ensign in the ISth legi- OX7LLINQWORTH. CHARLES JAKBB 

ISM native infantry on 26 (1841-1998), gymsoologist and'obeteliri€la&» 

GriE^ Cullingmrtht bookaellMC^ 

m ^ ^ Sarah G^tt of 

waa bom on 8 June 1841 at Lsedk 01 
on 88 Kov. 1858, he Weeleyin slook, although be aftenmde 
lis regiment in 1857» joined the Church of England, he waa, 
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ednoated at Wedey Colleger Sheffield. 
On leaTing sohool he was employed in his 
father’s^bosiness, but on the latter’s death 
in 1860 enter^ the Leeds School of 
Medicine (1861), and there took many 
prises in anatomy and physiology, surgery 
and medidne. miilst studying he served 
four years as an apprentice to a general 
practitioner in Leeds. He became M.B.G.S. 
in 1865, and licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries in 1866. After eighteen 
months as assistant in a coimtry practice 
at Bawtiy, near Doncaster, he entered the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary in 1867 as 
resident physician’s assistant, and later 
was appoint^ resident medical officer. In 
I860 he commenced private practice inMan> 


of the Royal College of Physidant. 
In 1887 he was elected a fellow, and in 
1902 he was the first obstetric physician 
to read the Bradshawe lecture, his subject 
being * Intraperitoneal hemorrhage inci- 
dent to ectopic gestation.’ For many 
years he was/ictive in the proceedings of 
the Obstetrical Society of London and 
contributed his best papers on strictly 
obstetrical and gynecological topics to 
its * Transactions.’ He was one of the 
founders, and alwa 3 rs an active member of 
the committee which published the * Journal 
of Obstetrics and Gynecology of the 
British Empire,’ and ho contributed some 
papers to it. Durmg the last two years of 
his life he was editor. 


Chester, and from 1872 to 1882 was police Cullingworth was prominent in the 
surgeon. In 1873 he began his spedal movement for securing the legal redstra- 
work, on being appointed honorary surgeon tion of midwives. In 1902 the midwives 
to the St. Mary’s Hospital for Women | bill became law, and he was appointed to 
and Children at Manchester. In 1881 he | represent the Lioorporatod Midwives In- 
graduated M.D. at Durham University, and stitute on the Central Midwives Board 
uien gradually relinquished private practice which v,aa instituted for the proper working 
and became a consultant only. I of the Act. He received the honorary 

Meanwhile, appointed lecturer in medical ' degrees of D.C.L. from Durham in 1893 
jurisprudence at the Owmis Collie m 1879, | and LL.D. from Aberdeen in 1904 ; he 
he made a pronounced success as a teacher, was a member of numerous gynsBcological 
BUs lectures were invariably clear and com- | societies at home and abroad, 
prehensive and were delivered with elocu- ' Never of a robust t 3 q)e,he suffered during 
tionary power. In 1885 he was appointed his later years from angina pectoris, but 
to the (mair of obstetrics and gynascology I continued his work till his death in London 
in the Owens Gellegc. He was secretary to on 11 May 1908. He was buned in the 
the board of studies in medicine at Victoria i Marylel)one cemetery at Finchloy. He 
University, Manchester, from 1883, when | mamed in April 1882 Emily Mary, daughter 
the university obtained in its supplemental of Richard and Harriet P’r^man of London, 
charter power to confer degrees in medicine, and left one daughter. An enlarged photo- 
Cullin^orth worked hard for the Man- graphic portrait is in the board room at St. 
Chester Medical Society for nineteen years. Thomas’s Hospital. 

He was honorary hbrarian (1872-8) and i Cullingworth was a great pioneer of 
honorary secretary (1879-84). Actively gynaecology. He did his best professioiml 
interests in literature generallv, he devoted work on the causation of pelvic peritonitis, 
much of his spare time to the library of which he was one of the first in England 
the society and to the cataloguing of the to maintain was secondary to other o^- 
books. At Manchester, too, he helped to ^tions, and not a primaiy disease. lus 
found the 'Medical Chronicle,’ a monthly most original and valuable bwk 
magazine, still published, which provides this subject: ‘CSinical Illustrations of 
abstracts of good work appearing in Diseases of the Fallopian Tubes and w 
medical journals. Tubal Gestation,’ a series of excellent ana 

In 1888 he gave up his posts at Man- lifelike drawinss with descriptive 
Chester to become obstetric physician histories of the cases (1895; 3rd 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. He 1902). Cullingworth also published 
remained on the active staff until 1904, Nurse’s Companion, a Manual of 
staying on for three years beyond the and Monthly Nursing,’ 1®76; ‘AM^ 
usual age limit. He was then appointed of Nursing, Medical and Suigiw ’ 
consulti]^ obstetric physmian ana made 3rd edit. 1889); ‘A Short 
a governor of the ho^itaL On ramoving Monthly Nurses’ (1884 ; 6th 
to ^ndon he was appmnted visiting and he wrote an 
physician to the General l^ing-in Hospital, pelvic inflammation for Allbutt, . 
York Road. Bdm’a ‘Bjatem of A 

In 1879 Cullingworth became a member many papers for medical penoaioais. 
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paper read before the Obstetrical Society medical officer of the British “ioroSi*^^ 
m 1892, ^entitled ‘ The value of abdominal India, he drew up a report, known as the 
section in certain cases of recurrent perito- Qrawford-Ooningham commission, for the 
nitis, based on a personal experience of complete amalgamation of the army 
fifty cases,’ ftkve rise to discussion in which medical department and the Indian 
all the leading gynncologistB in England medical service, which, issued in August 
joined, but CuUmgworth’s views are now 1881, was rejected by the war office, 
generally accepted. Ouningham left India on 4 April 1885, and 

[PeiBonal knowledge ; information from Mrs. on 16 June 1886 he was^ made C.S.L He 
Ciillingworth ; Brit. Med. Journal, 23 May was appointed honorary 'surgeon to Queen 
1908 ; Journal of Obstetrics and G^ooology, ViotorUi on 16 Aug. 1888, and from 1891 to 
June and July 1908]. £. M. B. 1B96 was on the army sanitary committee, 

CUNINQHAM, JAMES MoNABB representing India in 1894 at the inter- 
(1829-1906),surueon-general,bomon2 June ; national sanitary oonferedce at Paris. * 
1829, was son of Major William Cunningham, | He died in London on 26 June 1906. He 
of the54thBengalinfantry, who enters the | was twice married: (1) on 2 Maidi 1864, 
service in 1804 and retired on 18 May 1833. J to Mary, only daughter oh James McRae, 
Ouningham, who modified the spelling of his i and (2) to Gmrgina Euphemia, daughter of 
surname, was bom at the Gape of Good { Rob^ Reid Macredie, on II April 1889. 
Hope, when his father was on leave from | He left two sons and a daughter by the 
1827 to 1829. He received his medical first marriage. 

education at Edinburgh University, where | Cuningham was author of, besides official 
he graduated M.D. in 1851, his thesis on | sanitary reports : 1. * A Unitary Primer 
the medical conditions of the aorta being for Indian Schools,* Calcutta, 1879. 2. ‘ 

commended. In 1892 ho was made hon. < Cholera; What the State can do to 
LL.D. of Edinbuigh. I prevent it,’ Calcutta, 1884, translated into 

Cuningham joined the Bengal medical Uerman with a preface by Dr. Max von 
service as an assistant surgeon on 20 l^Sov. Pettenkofer, Brunswick, 1^. 

1851 ; was promoted surgeon on 12 March [Brit. Med. Journal, 1905, ii. 164 ; in- 
1864; surgeon-major on 20 Nov. 1871, formation kindly riven by Surgeon-Qeneral 
and surgeon-general on 29 March 1880, Branfoot, CM. E., and Lieut. -Col. 1). G. 

retiring on 31 March 1885. Hia first Crawford, I.M.S.] D’A. P, 

important charge in India was as superin- CUNNINGHAM, DANIEL JOHN 
tendent of the central prison at Bareilly (1850-1909), professor of anatomy at 
in 1861 ; ho afterwards held a similar Dublin and Edinburgh, bom at the Manse 
position at Meerut, and was appointed of Crieff, in Stratheam, on 15 April 1850, 
superintendent of the government press, was younger son of John Cunningham 
north-west provinces, in 1863 (1810-1893) [q. v. Suppl. 1]. His mother 

Cuningham was secretary of the sanitary was Susan Portcous, daughter of William 
commission appointed in 1866 under Sir Murray of Crieff, by his wife Susan Porteous, 
John Stiaohey [q. v. Suppl. 11], first presi- a relative of Captain John Porteous [q. v.]. 
dent, to leport and advise on the health After education at Crieff Academy, Cunning* 
of European troops and on the sanitary bom spent some three years in a lai^ 
Mtato of India generallv. He was made mercantile house in Glasgow. But his 
professor of hygiene at the Calcutta medical inclination was for medical study, and In 
college in 1866 ; in 1869, sanitary commis* 1870 he entered the University of Edin* 
sioner for the Bengal presidency, and from burgh as a medical student. From the first 
1875 until his retirement for the whole he took a high place amongst his oontem- 
Indian empire. In 1880 he became in poraries, and he graduated in 1874 with 
addition head of the Bengal medical depart- the highest honours. For a few months 
iiicnt, with the rank of sutgeon-generaL he engaged in practice in Glasgow ; but he 
Cuningham’s administrative faculties returned in 1876 to become demonstrator 
rather than adentific knowledge enabled of anatomy in the University of Edinburgh, 
mm to carry through a great sanitary work, and for a time held, with this jpMt, Hie 
Re wrote and spoke welh althouc^ his habit chair of physiology in the £dinlnii|^ 
tended to sdentifio agnostidsm, Veterinary College. In 1882' he became 
ana he doubted the vidue of bacteriolegical professor of anatomy in the school ol the 
resemht In the reorganisation of medioal Koyal College of Surgeons of Ireland, and 
^^mu^tratidn in India in 1880 Oonin^iam next year was appointed professor of 
^ With Surgeon-general anatomy in Trinity CSiUege, D^lin. Here, 

IMterwards Sir Thomas) Crawford, pnncipal for twenty years, he wsa the most popular 
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teadier in the nni^reriSity. In 1908 he 
rooceeded Sir William Tomer as professor 
of anatomy in the UniverBity of Edin- 
boigh where he labooied with enthusiasm 
and BU006B8 until his premature death on 
28 June 1909. He married in 1878 Eliza- 
beth Gumming, eldest daughter of Andrew 
Browne, minister of the parish of Beith 
in Ayrskre, and had by her three sons and 
two daughters. 

As a lecturer Cunningham had the 
faculty of illuminating all scientific subjects 
by illustrations drawn from every field of 
science. His enthusiasm and perseverance 
were contagious, and roused the latent 
iMwers of both colleagues and pupils. 
He published much original research 
in human and comparative anatomy, 
as well as in the wider field of anthro- 
pology. In addition to numerous papers 
in the « Journal of Anatomy and Physio- 
logy,’ of which he was the acting editor, and 
in other scientific publications, he issued 
* Report on the Marsupialia brought home 
by H.M.8. Challenger’ (1878), and *The 
Dissector’s Guide ’ for students (1879), which 
subsequently developed into his < Manual 
of Practical Anatomy’ (2 vols. 1893-4; 
Ath edit, revised, 1910). A * Cunningham 
Fund,’ founded in memory of Timothy 
Cunningham [q. v.], for the publication of 
work of special merit connected with the 
Royal Irish Academy, issued two papers by 
Cunningham : * On the Lumbar Curve in 
Man and the Apes ’ (1886), and ’ On the 
Surface Anatomy of the Cerebral Hemi- 
spheres ’ (1892). To the * Transactions ’ 
of the same academy ho contributed a 
’Memoir on Cornelius Magrath, the Irish 
Giant; a Research into the Connection 
which exists between Giantism and Acro- 
megaly ’ (1891) ; and to the ’ Transactions | 
of the Royal Dublin Society ’ a ’ Memoir 
on the Microcephalio Idiot ’ (1895). He 
delivered before the Anthropological In- 
stitute in 1902 the third Huxley memorial 
lecture, on ’ Right-Handedness and Left- 
Brainedness,’ for wliich he was awarded 
a memorial, medal. In conjunction with 
Edward Hallaran Bennett [q. v. Suppl. IT] 
he wrote ’ The Sectional Anatomy of Con- 
genital Caecal Hernia* ( 1 888). Of the ’ Text- 
book of Anatomy,’ published in 1902 (3rd 
edit. 1909) by the pupils of Sir William 
Turner, he ac^ as editor and jointnauthor. 

As a man of affairs, he exercised great 
influence in the councils of the universities 
and of the learned societies with which 
he WM connected, and he played a chief 
^ part in the establishment of post-graduate 
iDstruotion at ESdinburgh. He was a 


member of the oommission to inquire into 
the management of the sick and wounded in 
the South Africad war, of the war oMoe 
committee on the standard of candidates 
and recruits for the army, and of the vice- 
regal commission on the inland fisheries of 
Ireland. He was largely responsible for 
inaugurating the medical departmoit of 
the territorial army in Scotland. He 
received many honorary degrees — ^M.D. 
and D.Sc. Dublin, LL.D. St. Andrews and 
Glasgow, and D.C.L. Oxford in 1892, on 
the celebration of the tercentenary of 
Trinity College, Dublin. He was elected 
F.R.S. on 4 June 1891, and was president 
of the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland, 
and vice-president (»i the Royal Dublin 
Society. A memorial bionze b^-relief has 
been placed, in duplicate, on the walls of the 
anatomical dcpartmcnlM of the University of 
Edinburgh and of the University of Dublin. 

[Lancet, 1 July 1909; Brit. Med. Jour., 
1 July 1909; Edin. Mod. Jour., July 1909; 
Dublin Mod. Jour., Jidy 1909.] O. A G. 

CURRIE, Sir DONALD (1826-1909), 
founder of the Castle Steamship Company, 
born at Greenock on 17 Sept 1825, was 
third ’son of ten children of James Currie 
(1797-1851) and Elizabeth (1798-1839), 
daughter of Donald Martin, all of Greenock. 
His parents removed to Belfast in 1826, 
and Chirrie was sent at sdven to the Belfast 
Academy, and subsequently to the Royal 
Belfast Academical Institution; at both 
schools ho distinguished himself. 

As a boy ho interested himself in the sea 
and shipping, luod at foui^n entered the 
shipping office of a relative in Greenock. 
After four yean there, he joined in 1844 
the Cunard Steamship Comply, liveipool, 
ownen of the only regular line of steamera 
sailing ])0twe6D Europe and America, ^oh 
nuhsMred no more than three^the Cale- 
donia, the Arcadia, and the Britannia, all 
of small tonnage. Currie became bead 
of the company’s cargo department. 
In 1849, in order to take advantage of 
the abolition of the navigation law. tne 
company sent him to establto 
houses at Havre and Paris, and 
time they had a steamer nmnii^ 

Havre ai^ America viA liverpooL He^ 
established bianch offlcce at 
Antwerp, returning to liverpool m l 
In 1862, detemuniiig 
self, be estaUldied the ‘Om^ 
oomiMiiv. whioh oonsisted et tot 



tot inlLluoed tii ^ 0* despataW* 
Mailing ships on fixed antes. 
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In be made London the port of 
departtoe of bis yeasds and took up hia 
x«Bidmloe tiiere^ The ifiie grew steadily in 
strength and importance, and he leBoWed 
on a line of steamers from England to 
Cape Town, the firat of which, the Ice- 
land, a Tesael of 946 tons, started on her 
outward trip on 23 Jan. 1872. At the time 
the Union Steamship Company, founded 
in 1853, carried on the principal trade 
between England and South Africa and 
had Ihe oontraot for the moil service. In 
1876 the Gape parliament resolved to divide 
this service equally between the cAd com- 
pany and the new. Ultimately in 1900 the 
two were amalgamated under the name of 
the Unioo-Oastm Bfaii Steamship Company. 
Lunited, the joint concern beij^ managed 
by Messrs. Uonald Currie k Co. Boiore 
Sir Donald's death the fleet of the united 
company oonsistod of forty-seven steamers, 
Hith gross tonnage of 295,411 tons. The 
enormous, improvement of oommunieation 
between England and South Africa was 
Isrgoly due to Sir Donald and his slups. 

Currie soon became recognised as one of 
the liighest authorities on shipping. In 
1875 he was elected chairman of a committee 
of ahipownera to oonsider proposed changes 
in laws affecting the meroantile marine, 
and he was responsible for important 
amendments of the Merchant Shipping Act 
ot 1876. 

His knowledTO of South African affairs 
often proved of advantage to the British 
government. In 1875 Lord Carnarvon, the 
colonial secretary, entrusted him with the 
conduct of negotiations with President 
Brand of the Orange Free State and | 

roganiing the^ico^ation of the Kimlerley 
diamond fields. Currie defined the boun- 


daries, and arranged the terms of agreement 
Currie supplied tiie home government with 
ihe first news of the disaster of Isand- 
hlwana during the Zulu war in January 
1879. ^ere was at that time no telegraphic 
connection between England and South 
Afnoa ; the despatch announcing the 
calamity was sent from Cape Town by a 
Castle liner to St Vincent, and thenoe tele- 
graphed to Oorrie in lx>ndon. Within 
forty-eight hours one of the Owtle linen 
started for South Africa with reinfotoe- 
^ Currie’s representations, 

we Bnl^h flag was hoisted at St. Luda 
W m Zululand, which the Oermans would 
have Mptund a few days later. 

w Kroger and two others came 

to Bnglwd as a deputation faom the 
iransvasl Boen to tbe&tishgovemmenti 



Carnarvon, supporting their app^; hut 
his advice was not taken, mien the 
South African war broke out in 1899, 
Currie’s services were of gmt value in the 
conveyance of troops. His drips carried 
altc^ther 172,836 men to and from South 
Africa, together with thgusands of tons of 
stores, and this without an accident At 
the critical juncture in Dec. 1899, wheijiLord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener were ordered 


to the seat of war, he aiyanged that the 
Castle liner which conve;^ Lord Roberts 
from England should be so timed as to 
meet Lora Kitchener at Gibraltar on his 
arrival there from Egypt, lo that the two 
generals might travel together to Cape Town. 

In 1880 Currie had entered parliament 
in the liberal interest as one of the mem- 
bers for Perthshire. This seat he held 
until 1885, when, on the division of the 
constituency, he was elected for West Perth- 
shire. In 1886 he broke on the home rule 
question with Gladstone, whom he had 
hitherto followed. He represented West 
Perthshire as a liberal unionist from 18M 
until his retirement from pariiament in 
1900. He remained on intimate social 
terms with Gladstone, who was on 
several occasions between 1883 and 1895 
bis guest with other distinj^hed persons 
on one or other of his ships for summer 
cruises (cf . Morley’s Oladatone, iii 115, 617). 

In 1880 Carrie purchased tiie Garth 
estate in Perthshire. In 1884 he added 
to this great property the adjoining Glen 
Lyon estate, and in 1903 that of Chest- 
hul. Ho aliM purchased from Lord Mac- 
donald the island of Soalpay, beside Shje, 
and the adjacent island of Longa, 
Guillamon, and Paba. To his tenantry 
on all these properties Ounie proved a 
generous landlonL New breeds of cattle 
and sheep were introduced, ami large iomi 
^expended on the erection and improvement 
of churches, schools, and cottages. He 
delighted in sport in his deer-foresti^ on 
his grouse moon, and salmon rivers. 

In his later yean Currie was munttosnt 
in public giftB. In 1904 he gave to Uni- 
varsity OoUege Hospital, LoiSlon, 80,000(, 
for a school of final medical studies, i 
20,0001. for a nurses’ home and a matendly 
students’ house. To the University of IjiBn* 
burgh he gave 25,000L for «The BoneU'' 
Ouim Lectureship Endowment Fond,* ettd 
6000L for the enlargement of the* Stadenti* 
Unimi. He also bestowed nomeioai bene* 
factions on the United Free drimb of 
Scotland (he had *come oaf* witti Us 
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minister at the disraption of llM3) and the 
pireabvterian church of Engla&d* He le- 
stoied at a lam cost the choir of Dunkeld 
oathediaL w Belfast, where he spent 
his boyhood, he was especially generous. 
To the ' Better Equipment Fund ’ of 
Queen’s Golle^ there he gave 20,0001., 
a gift which * The Donald Currie Labora- 
tories ’there commemorate. He contributed 
a fourth of the cost of an athletic field for 
the Belfast students. In the Belfast Royal 
Academy, his first school, he founded scholar- ' 
ships' at a cost of 20001., and scholar- 
ships in the Royal Belfast Academical 
Institution at an expense of 10001. Ho 
helped, too, to pay off the debt of Fisher- 
wick presb}i»rian church, Belfast, of which 
his father had been a member. | 

Sir Donald’s tail, manly figure was ^ 
singularly striking, especially in old age. 
A man of shrewdness and sagacity, of ^ 
large and broad ideas, energetic, tenacious 
of purpose, and pious, he was a staunch 
friend and a genial companion. He died 
on 13 April 1909 at the Manor House, 
Sidmouth, Devonshire, and was buried 
in the churchyard of Fortingal, beside 
his Highland home. A sculptur^ Iona 
cross of granite, ten feet in height, was 
placed above the grave in 1910. 

Currie was married in 1851 to Margaret, 
daughter of John Ikliller of Liverpool 
and Ardencraig, Bute, who survived mm. 
He left throe daughters, who are erecting 
at a cost of 25.0001. a university hall to 
their father’s memory in the University of 
Cape Town, of which the foundation stone 
was laid by the duke of Connaught in 1910. 

Currie was the recipient of many honours. 
In 1880 he was awarded the Fotheigill 
gold medal of the Royal Society of 
in recognition of * the improvements which 
he had introduced into his passenger 
steamero.’ In 1881 he was created C.M.G., 
and in 1897 G.C.M.G. In 1906 he was 
made hon. LL.D. at Edinburgh, ao^l 
received the freedom of the dty of Bel&st. 

A lifelike portrait was painted in 1908 j 
by Walter W. Ouloss, R.A., and hangs in * 
the dining-room at Garth. Two mbm i 
by the same artist hang respectively in | 
the library of the medical school of uni* 
versity College, London, and in his town | 
house, 4 Hyde Bark I^ce, London. A 
cartoon portrait by * Aye ’ appeared in | 
‘ Vanity Fair * in 1884. 

Cumo had a fine tastein pictures. In his 
London lesidenoe he formed one of the best 
collections of Tamer’s works, containing 
eighteen oil paintings, seventv-iwo water- 
colours, aiA three pen-and-ink sketohea. 


[Personal knowledge ; private information ; 
obituary notices in llie Times, Scotsman, 
Belfast News Letter, and Afrioan World.] 

T. H. 

CURRIE, MARY MONTGOMERIE, 
Labt Curbib (1843-1905), author under 
the pseudon3nn of Violet Faihd, horn at 
Beauport, Littlehampton, Sussex, on 24 Feb. 
1843, was ddest daughter of Charles James 
Saville Montgomerie Lamb by his wife 
Anna Charlotte, daughter of Akhur Hop- 
wood Grey of Berstod, Sussex. Her grand- 
father, Sir Charles Montolieu Lamb, second 
baronet, of Beauport, Sussex, married Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Archibald Mont- 
gomerie, eleventh carl of Eglinton [q. v.] ; 
her great-grandfather was Sir James 
Bland Burges, afterwards Lamb [q. v.]. 
Her ancestors both English and PVench 
numbered among them many literary 
amateurs. Brought up at Beauport, she 
early showed a love of nature aitd of 
{>oetry. and from a youthful Age tried her 
hand, in spite of her family^e stem dis- 
couragement, at verse-making and st^)^y• 
writing. She etched illustrations for a 
reprint of Tennyson’s ‘ Mariana ’ (Worth- 
ing, 1863). She married on 27 Feb. 1864 
Henry Sydenham Singleton of Mel), eo. 
Louth, and Hazoly Heath, Ham|)sliirc, 
an Insh landowner. 

Her first publication was a volume of 
verse ontitl^ * From Dawn to Noon ’ 
(1872), written under the pseudonym of 
‘ Violet Fane,’ which she chose at random, 
and retained in permanence in order to 
conceal her identity from her family. 
(It is the name of a character in Disraeli s 
‘ Vivian Grw.’) In 1875 appeared ‘ De:^l 
Place : a Story in Verse/ an interesting 
love-tale, never rising to high passion, but 
showing much feeling. ‘ The Queen of the 
Fairies and other Poems’ appeared in 
1876, and in 1877 ‘ Anthony Babington, 
a drama in prose and verse. In 1880 she 
issued her ‘ Collected Verses.’ 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Singleton w^ 

known in London society. Possessed o 
great personal beauty and charm of 
she was an original and witty talKo . 
Mr. W. H. Mallook dedicated to her 
‘New RepubUo’ (1877) in which 
figures prominently as Blrs. Sinclair, w 
has published a volume of , 

a sort of fashionable London Sappho. 

Mrs. Singleton also wrote prose, 
ning with the witty socisl sketohfs 
‘ Edwin and Angdina j_i„tures 

Three novels, ‘Sophy, and 

of a Savage’ (1881); Levs ««« 

War ’ (18M) ; and ‘ The Story of Bw 
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Pavenant ’ (1889), were followed by further aeleotion to be aaaiBtant under-secretavy of 
poemB, * Autumn Songs * (1880). In 1892 state for foidgn affairs in 1882 and Iper* 
W poems were again oolleotm, now in manent under-seoretary of state in 1889. 
two handsome volumes. He was pr4ois writer to the earl of GUren* 

Mr. Singleton, by whom she had two don during his tenure of office as foreijm 
sons and two daughters, died on 10 March secretary m 1857-8, and was temporaruy 
1893. On 24 Jan. 1894 Mrs. Sindetou attached to the British legation at St. 
married secondly Sir Philip Henry Wode- Petersburg in 1856 and 1857 during I/>zd 
house Currie, G.C.B., afterwards Baron Woddiouse’s special mission to that capital 
Ourrio of Hawley [q. v. Suppl. 11]. She on the conclusion of the Crimean war. He 
accoippaniod him to Constantinople, where assisted Julian Fane [q. v.] in his dut^ as 
ho was ambassador. While there she protooolist to the coirierenoes on the affairs 
produced two volumes of iHiems, * Under of Luxemburg in May 18Q7. When Lord 
Cross and Crescent ’ (1896) and ' Be- Salisbury was sent to Constantinople in 
twixt two Seas : ... Ballad written at 1876 to act as Britbh plenipotentiary in 
Constantinople and Therapia * (1900). In ' the ooiiferonces held there on the Eastern 
1898 her husband was trandorred to ^me, 1 question, Currie was appointed secretary 
and there she lived until his retirement to the special mission, and Lord Salisbury 
111 1903. Settling at Hawley, Hampshire, formed on that occasion a high estimate 
t^Milv Currie took keen interest in garden- of his abihty. On Lord Salisbury’s aooee- 
i\w She died of heart failure on 13 Oct. sion to the office of foreto secretary in 
«it the Grand Hotel, Harrogate. April 1878 ho appointed Currie to be his 
and was buned at Mattingley Church, private seorotary, and when Lord Beacons- 
Hcimpshire. i field and Lord Salisbury went as the British 

Til r poems, generally in a minor key and plenipotentiaries to the congress of Berlin 
nlightl)? sentimental, show command of in June following, Currie and Montagu 
jiietrical technique and a gift of melody. Corry (afterwards Lord Rowton) aocom- 
Some of them wore set to music, notably paniod them as joint-seoretaries to the 
^ For Ever and for Ever,’ by Sir Paolo special mission. He received the C.B. in 
Tosti. Her novels, while they take original recognition of bis servioes at the close of 
views of life and show careful delinoa- the congress, and on his return to England 
tion of character, are somewhat dull and in addition to his work as private secretary 
over-long. Her best prose is to be found was entrusted by Lord Salisbury with thia 
in her light essays, contributed to periodi- oorrespondenoe respeoting Cyprus, which 
cals and afterwards republished in volume had b^n leased from the sultw u^er the 
form (cf. * Edwin and Angelina Papers,’ convention of 4 June 1878. 

1878; *Two Moods of a Man,’ 1901 ; and On Lord Salisbury’s resignation in 1880 
* Collected Essavs,’ 1902), A prose work Currie resumed his work as a senior derk in 
of a different character was * Memoirs of charge of the Eastern deportment. He was 
Marguerite of Valois, Queen of Navarre* attached as secretary to the marquis of 
(1892). First editions of her early poetical Northampton’s special mission to invest 
volumes are valued by ooUectors. King Alfonso XII of Spain wi^ the garter in 

A portrait engraved by Stodart forms 1881, and in October 1882 was appointed 
the frontispiece of * Poems ’ (2 vols. 1892). assistant under-socretary of state bjr earl 
[Burke’s Peerage, 1010 ; The Times, 16 Oct. Granville, who suoceedkl Lord Salisbniy 
1905; Lady, 20 Bee. 1004; Menand Women as foreign secretary. In June to August 
of the Time, 1899 ; private information.] 1884 Currie acted as joint protooolist to 

E. L. the conferences held in Lemdon on 
CURRIE, PHILIP HENRY WODE- finances of E|^t. In 1885 he reoeived 
HOUSE, first Babon CubbiI or Hawlbt the K.C.B., aiS in Deoember 1888 he was 
(1834-1906), diplomatist, bom in London promoted permanent under-secretary of 
OD 13 Oct. 1834, was fourth son of Raikes state in suooession to Lord Paunoefote» 
^rie (1805-1881) of Bush Hill, Middlesex, who had become British envoy at Wash* 
Biul Minh^ Manor, Hampddze, M.P. for ington. 

Northampton 1837-57, by his wife Laura After five years* servioe as pecmanieBt 
ir daughter of John, under-aeoretaiy, during which he was 

Baron Wodehouae. After eduoation made G.C.B. in 1892, he was appointed 
et Eton, he entered the foreign offioe at the by Lord Rosebery in Beoembw 1898 
of twenty, and served in that department lEnitiBh ambassador at Ckmstantiiiojpla, 
j ^ passing thioogh the various being sworn as usual a privy oounoulor. 
grades of the poU^al staff until hit Thu post ^ held for four and a haU yeanu 
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The period of hie servioe wee one of ez- 
oeptional diffioulty. continued mie- 

ruto and oppression of t^eChris^bian subjects 
of the Porte in Asia Minor drove the 
Annenians into an active and widespread 
conspiracy of revolt, which was repressed 
by liie authorities and the Mussulman popu- 
lation with savage severity. In May 1895 
the representatives of the great European 
powers made a collective demand for 
reforms in the administration. This was 
met by the Porte with the usual dilatory 
pleas, and by the eventual announcement 
of inadequate concessions in September 
and Octooer foUowing. Riots broke out 
in the latter month at CSonstantinople, in 
which a considerable number of Armenians 
lost their lives, and terrible massacres shortly 
afterwards took place at Trebizond and in 
other places in Asia Minor. Collective 
demand# were again made by the repre- 
sentatives of the great powers in November 
for investigation of the circumstances and 
punishment of those responsible, but were 
again met by evasive answ'ers ; there was. 
however, some amendment of the situation, i 


worthy, of keeping Mahomedan l^tioism 
in check. The Nations of the British 
ambassador with the Turkish sovateign 
could hardly in such rircumstances be al- 
together cordial, and a certain impulaivenesB 
of energy and directness of spmh whictT 
were among Currie's charaoterisrios were 
not quidities likely to win favour with an 
Oriental autocrat. It was no secret that 
the sultan would have been glad that he 
should be replaced, and that Lord Salisbury 
turned a deaf ear to intimations to that 
effect. A personal episode of a somewhat 
unusual character, which occurred in the 
autumn of 1899( added to the difficulties of 
the ambassador's position. Said Pasha, 
a fonner grand vizier, having refused the 
request of the sultan to resume that office, 
was imprisoned in the grounds of Yildiz 
Kiosk, but succeeded in making his escape, 
and took refuge late at night in the British 
embassy, which he positively declined to 
leave, until after five days of negotiation 
the sultan had given full assurances to the 
ambassador that the recalcitrant ex-muiister 
should not be molested in any i«ay. 7n 


and a formidable rising in the district of 
Zeitoun north of Aleppo was pacified by the 
mediation of the powers in 1896. But on I 
1 August of that year a sanguinary massacre 
of Annenians was perpetrated in Constanti- 
nople itself by a Mahomedan mob which had 
received arms from the Turkish authorities. 
Fresh remonstrances were made by the 
embassies and met by fresh excuses on the ' 
part of the Turkish government. More 
effective precautions were however taken I 
against further outbreaks, and the troubles 
g^mlually subsided. 

Throughout this period the British am- 
bassador, under the instructions first of Lord 
Kimberley and later of Lord Salisbury, who 
became foreign secretary in 1895, was taking 
a leading part in the efforts of the European 
representatives to secure protection and 
redress for the sufferers. British policy was 
neatly hampered by a frank decla^on 
worn the Russian government that the 
tsar had an* invincible repugnance to the 
employment of coercive measures against 
the Biutaii, but there was a moment after 
the massacres at Constantinople, when it 
setoed possible that the British government 
n^ht decide on intervention even at the 
risk of ulterior complications. The objec- 
tions to this course were considered to be 
too serious to permit of its adoption, and 
mbsequently a sporadic recrudescaioe of 
disorders made it clear that the sultanas 
authority and good wffi were in fact tke only 
means, however imperfect afwi untrust- 


1897 the troubles in Asia Minor were suc- 
ceeded by the revolt of Crete, the despatch 
to the island of a Greek force, the consequent 
outbreak of war between Turkey and Greece, 
resulting in the disastrous defeat of the Greek 
army, the intervention of the powers to 
secure favourable terms of peace for the 
Hellenic kingdom, and the autonomy of 
Crete under Turkish suzerainty. In all 
these matters the British embassy neces- 
sarily took an active part, and Currio who, 
though physically strong, was not possessed 
of a very robust constitution, foimd his 
health giving way under the strain, and 
was glad to sucoew Sir dare Ford at the 
embassy at Rome in July 1898. 

His period of service in Italy was marked 
by the asaasaination of King Humbert and 
the accession of King Victor Emmanuel 111 
on 30 July 1900. No very oritioal diplo- 
matic work devolved on him, the pnn- 
cipal questiona for discussion 
two countries being connected with Iw^ 
claims and intaests in Africa, wboh^^ 

not unsymnathetloally ^^untish 

Britain. He was one of the Briw 

delegates at the 

hold at Rome in the winter of 

aider the means of dealing with 

a matter in which this 

entirely to associate itssH with the 

agreed upon by other powers. InJ«g^ 

iMhe w tied to &PW 
Ourrieof Hawley, and his 

17 J«. 1908. He pMMd the «»* Pi 
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\p ffinglanA imtil hk deAth at hia ooimtry In Jan. 1883 he became execati^ oIHm 
place, Hawlejr, on 12 May 1906. of the enltan in the Ghannel sqiiadvon* 

Ooirie wae an admirable official, rapid and two years later was appointed In the 
in bis work, dear in judgment, and wanting same oapadty to the Ralei^, flagtidp on 
m neither courage nor decision. As a the Gape station. In July 1886 he wae 
diplomatist he was somewhat lacking in givisn the oomma^ of the royal yaeht 
power to appreciate and make allowance Osborne, from which on 6 Jan. 18^ he 
for the susceptibilities of those with whom was promoted to captain. Shortly alter- 
hehad to deal. In social life he was a wards Curson-Howe eommisaioned the 
warm friend, kindly, hospitable, and good- Boadioea for the East Indies station, where, 
natiiredly sarcastic, not universally popular in Aug. 1888, she relieved the Bacchante as 
but greatly liked by the majority of those flagship of Sir E<^und Fremantle. As 
with whom he was closely associated. flag-captain and chief of the staff he tqpk 

He manied on 24 Jan. 1894 [see Cubbie, p^ in the Vitu expedition of Oct. 1890, 
ALtBY Mo»tgombbib, Suppl. II], but had for wliich he received the C.B. and the 
no children. medal. From August 189,1 he served for 

[The Tim< «, U May 1906; Foreign Office * 7^ 

List 1907, p. 397 ; oorreapondenoe laid before director of naval intelligence, and then 
ParliamentT] S. ^eiat to the North Amencan station in 

command of the Cleopatra, and as oommo* 
CURZON-HOWE, Sib ASSHETON dore during the Newfoundland fishuag 
(iORU (1860-1911), admiral, bom at Gop- season. In this ship he was present at 
Ball, Leicestershire, on 10 August 1850, was Bluefiolds, Nicaragua, during the distur- . 
lunth son of Richard William Penn ^we, banccs of 1894, and by his prompt action in 
first Earl Howe of the present creation, landing a party of seamen and marines 
being second son of hia second wife, Anne averts a civil war. In Jan. 1896 he was 
[d. 1877), second daughter of Admira,]. Sir awarded the C.M.G. for his services in 
John Gore. He was a great-grandson of Newfoundland, and in the same month 
Richard, first Earl Howe [q. v.], the great became flag-captain to Rear-Admiral A. 
admiral, whose daughter and heir, Sophia T. Dale in the Revenge, flagship of the 
Charlotte, Baroness Howe, married Penn, flying squadron wliich was put in com* 
eldest son of Assheton Curzon, first Viscount mission shortly after the publication of the 
Curzon. Curzon-Howe entered the navy German emperor's telegram to Presidfliit 
on board the Britannia in Dec. 1863, and Kruger. In April 1897 he was appointed 
from 1868 to 1871 served in the frigate to command the cadets' training-diip 
Galatea, Captain the duke of Edinburgh, Britannia at Dartmouth, and afterwords, 
which went round the world during that from Feb. 1900, he commanded the battle- 
commission. He was promoted to sub- ship Ocean on the China station. In July 
lieutenant on 18 March 1870, and served in 1899 Curzon-Howe was appointed an 
that rank on board the Bellerophon in the aide-de-camp to Queen Victoria, and 
Channel squadron. His commission as lieu- post until promoted to flag rank on 

tenant was dated 18 Sept. 1872, and in Nov. 23 JuW 1901. 

1873 he was appointed to the sloop Eclipse In jfune 1902 he hoisted his flag in the 
on the North American station. A year Magnificent as second in in the 

later ^ was transferred to the Bellerophon, Channel, and from that time his emiriioy- 
flagship on the same station, and in Feb. ment was practically continuous. In Jim 
1876 was appointed to the Sultan in the 1903 ho bewme second in command on flhfli 
Mediterranean, commanded by the duke China station with his flag in the Albimi- 
of Edinburgh, whom two years later he On 30 June 1905 he was awarded the K.aB„ 

1 ittto the Black Prmoe, In July and on 12 Sept, he was promoted to vloe- 

1879, when the Bacchante was oommiwioned admiral. In Dec. following he returned to 
by Captain Lord Charles Soott for a ondse the Channel fleet, now greatly eiilamil» 
roimd the world, and to give Albert Edward, as second in command, with his flamn 
^ke of QUrenoe, and Prince George of board the Ceaar. In Feb. 1907 he was 
Wales, alterwards King George V, their sea appointed commander in chief of the 
iraimM as cadets» Curnm-Howe was chosen Atiantio fleet, whfflioe in Nov. lOOS he im 
lieutenant, and was directly transferred in the same capacity, but with 
^ponsible for the seamanship instruction ■ntiiq|[rsnlr sn ndmirnl. tn thnMonttfiiTsiliiii^ 
to ^ ^ retmm of the ship his fla^p dur^ both cominia^ Iwfaig 

on the Esnouth. l£e diaaatioaa earthauehe 

“ « Aagn«t 1882. |,t H«Hina in Dm. 1908 otOed ttwoom. 
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iiiander*in-ohief with part of his squadron fiikh invasion took them to the front and 
to the spot to aid in the relief work, and he engaged in the great battles on the 
the ozisis whioh aooompanied the revolution Satlaj in 1845— ^at Mudki, Ferozeshah, and 
in Turkey made the Mediterranean for the Sobraon. At Forozeshah (21-*2 Deo* 1846) 
time the centre of interest. On 2 Jan. Major Broadfoot was killed in action, and 
1909 he was advanced to the rank of Gust, albeit a junior officer, carried on for 
admiral, and in July of that year received a time the duties of governor-general’s 
the G.C.V.O. Sir Assheton was relieved agent. His services were mention^ in the 
in April 1910, and immediately hoisted his governor-general’s d^pateh, and he was 
flag at the main of the Victory as commander- appointed by Lord Haidinge to the oh^e 
in-chief at Portsmouth. He died suddenly of a district in the newly formed province 
at Admiralty House there on 1 March 1911. of the Punjab, that of Hodiiarpur. 
He was buried with naval honours at He had little experience to guide him; 
Pflghcliffe, near Christchurch. A memorial but under the inspiration of his new 
tablet was placed in Portsmouth dockyard chief, John (afteruards Lord) Lawrence 
church. * Holding strong opinions on some [q* v.j, he organised the district on a 
points, he constantly stood aloof from aU * non-regulation * system of firmness and 
controversies of public character. Few kindness ; living alone amongst the people, 
fiag-officers who have held such important without soldiers or policemen — ^the court 
appointments have over been so little in held under the green mango trees in the 
the public eye as he.’ presence of hundrras. Here Gust developed 

Curzon-Howe married on 25 Feb. 1892 an intenne love for India and its people. 
Alice Ann, eldest daughter of General ‘The experience of half a oentuiy; he 
Sir John Cowell, P.C., K.C.B., and had remarked later, ‘has given the stamp of 
issue two sons (the elder is in the navy) approval to our strong but benevolent, 
and three daughters. His eldest daughter, rigorous but sympathetic system.’ 

Victoria Alexandrina, to w'hom Queen From Hoshiaipur ho was mov^ to his 
Victoria stood sponsor, died at Malta on district of Ambala, and took its ad- 
3 Fob. 1910. ministration vigorously in hand. Oust, if 

lThoTime*.2MMchl011.] L. G. C. L. lacking in magn^o power, showed hnnself 

a masterly organiser and administrator, and 
an indefatigable and methodical w'orker. 
CUST, ROBERT NEEDHAM (1821— After the second Sikh war, which ended 
1909), orientalist, bom at Cockayne decisively in March 1849 with the aiincxa- 
Hatley, Bedfordshire, on 24 Feb. 1821, tion of the Punjab, the govermnsni com- 
wos second son of Henry Cockayne Cust • missioned Cust to report on the oou»»try 
(1780-1861), canon of Windsor, by his > and its capabilities. He vkitad every 
wife Lady Anna Maria Elizabeth, eldest district in the newly acquired territory, 
daughter of Francis Needham, first earl of | and after nearly two ywe’ immeuso labour 
Kilmorey. His father was second son . he presented his report in 1851. Oust 
of Sir Brownlow Cust, first baron Brown- ' then proceeded to £*n^nd on a brief 
low (1744-1807). Educated at Eton, furlough. Betuming to India, he was 

Robert was intended for the ^ bar, but appoint^ magistrate of Benares, and after 

accepting a nomination for the Indian warn to the more important charge of 
civil service, he passed to Haileybury ^nda in Pui ii deBra«d , and in three years 
College, where he greatly distin^pished he put the dletiiot^ whioh was in a most 
himself in Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and unsatisfactory oondition, into perfect order. 
Hinddst&ni. At Calcutta in 1843 he com- In recognition of his services ne was offered 

e eted his studies in the college of Fort the more importent post of magistraje 
illiam, receiving medals and a degree of and ooUeetor of Delhi, but fortunately 
honour besides qualifying in Beng&li. for himselt decB ned it. The officer who 
His first appointment in the public accepted the post was a victim of the 
service was as assistAnt to the magistrate Delm nnsMfim , . ^ 

of Ambala, then the headquarters of the Cust was to England at the optbreaic 
politicaFadministration of Northern India, the mutiny of 1857, being called to the o 
He next became personal assistant to Major aiLinooln’sInnon 13 Aug. 1857. 0 

George Broadfoot [q. v.], newly appointed to India to February 1858, 
agent to the governor-general for the then diately appointed at the 
north-western frontier. While he wae march- Sir John Lawxwme tobeoomiiii» 

JJth hia chief through the domains of Lahore dMskm of the Punjab, ^ 
the Cis Satlaj protected chiefs, news of the that division was found too larga Boa 
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to 18M WM bonoraty Beoietey ; bi 'Si 
also a Tioe-piesident, and lead many 
atksmeeti^. Mal^anniudtoiiiBabtoad 
throng Emope, West Africa, and WoBtem 
Aria, and coming to know nmnerous foitdgn 
Boholan, Cost represented the Asiatic Soriety 
at the Oriental CongresseB of London, 
St Petenhorg, Horenoe, Berlin, Leyden, 
Vienna, and Stockholm. 'He was intemted 
in miarionary enterprise and {philanthropic 
work, and served on the committees of the 
(Jinrch Biurionary Society and the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel. He was 
made honorary LL.D. of Edinburgh in 1885. 

Cust. who nad attended the coronation 
of William IV in 1831, and. that of Queen 
Victoria in 1838, was also present at that 


subdivided, he chose the moiety forming the | 
division of Amritsar. For a time he acted 
as fi^ndal commissioner of the province, 
and in 1861 as judicial comnussioner. The 
death of hiB first wife on 17 Jan. 1864 brought 
him back to England, but he returned to 
India in Ootobw to join the legiriative 
council, and to act temporarily aa home 
secretary to the supreme government 
(1864-5). From another visit to England 
he WQS recalled to fill the important pori of 
member of the board of revenue in the 
North-west Provinces, but the death at 
Allahabad after childbirth in August 1867 
of his second wife determined Oust to 
retire altogether from the Indian service 
months before completing his 


just nine . _ . 

service for a full pension. ! of Edward Vll in 1902. In 1904 his si^ht 

In England Gust gradually recovered his failed, but he pursued bis studies with 
uerigios. He studM Hebrew and com- I assistance until 1908, when his strencth 
pletM the draft of a code of revenue law > gave way. He died on 28 Oot 1909 
for Noithem India. For a tame he helped ' ^ bis reridenoe, Campden Hill Road, 


in the pr^aration of the Oxford * Diotionaiy 
of the English Language' edited by Sir 
James Murray. Although he had rowed at 
I'^ton, he oar^ nothing for sports or games, 
and henoeforth found recreation in foorign 
travel, while devoting himself at home to 
Oriental and religious studies, which he 
pursued with cliaracteristio industry and 
method. Without being a profound scholar 
he had some accmaintance with Hebrew, 
Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindi, Ordu or 
Hindust&ni, Panjabi, Bengali, as well as 
with the chief European languages. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1909 he publish^ more than 
sixty volumes chiefly on Oriental philology 
or phases of religious belief. His * Modern 
Languam of the East Indies' (1878) was 
followed by a scholarly description of the 
'Modern Languages of Africa' (1883), 
which was translated into Italian (1886), 

' Oceania* (1887), 'The Caucasian Group* 
(1887), * The Turki Branch of the Ural-Altaio 
Family* (1889). 'linguistio and Oriental 
Essays,’ in seven series, were issued between 
1880 and 1904. Less laborious works in- 
cluded, apart from translations into French 
Italian and Greek, * Poems of Many 
Years and PlMes ’ (2 ser. 1887, 1897), ' Oloudb 
on the Horizon or Forms of Religious 
Error * (1890) ; ‘ GIbmmon Features wMoh 
appear m all Religions of the World’ (1896) ; 

Essays on ReUgious Gonoeptions’ 
(1697), and ‘Life Memoir* (1899). Oust 
was prominent in the proceedings of 
many literary aodeties. with the Royal 
AsiaUo Society, iriiioh he formed In 1851, his 


JfBooiation ms 
5® vaa appointed memh 


[ and active ; 

1 uwuuor ux ocyuiioil and 

honorary Ubrarian in 1872, and from 1878 


Kenrington, and was bnried at Putney • 
Vale. 

Gust was thrice married; (1) on 10 May 
1866 to Maria Adelaide, second danghter 
of Homy Lewis Hobart, dean of Windsor; 
she died on 17 Jan. 18M, leaving two sona 
and three daughters; (2) on 28 Deo. 1865 
to Emma, eldest daughter of E. Carlyon, 
rector of Debden, Hampshire ; she died on 
10 Aug. 1867 ; (3) on 11 Nov. 1868 to Eliza- 
beth Dewar, only daughter of J. Matheiws ; 
by her he had a daughter, Anna Maria 
Elizabeth. His son, Robert Hemy Hobart 
Gust, is a well-known writer on art, and his 
daughters showed literary aptitude. 

A portrait was paintea by Miss Carpenter 
in 1840, of which three oopies were made: 
one is at the Provost’s Lod^, Eton; a 
second belongs to Sir Reginald Gust, and a 
third to Gust’s son, Mr. Robert Gust. He 
also appean as a child in a large group by 
Samuel William Reynolds, now in the poa« 
session of Mr. Henry Gust A native pwnt* 
ing, executed in Calcutta (e. 1843), alna 
belongs to Mr. Robert Gust 

[Gust's Life Memoir, 1899; The Thnes, 
29 Oot. 1909 : Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
1910. i. 255 ; private information.] T. H. T. 

CUSTANCE, HENRY (1842-1908), 
jockey, bom at Peterborough on 27 Feb. 
1842, was son of Samuel Guetanoe, a post- 
boy, by his wife Elizabeth Carpenter. 
votiAto horses and to ridtng.fromohildhDod« 
he rode at thirteen inapony race at BMUMqr» 

in Huntingdonshire, and afterwards vron 
a contest lor a sac^e when he wei|^bed 
four stone. Vainly seeking employmant 
at Newmarket, he spent tniee yearn at 
Speom, where he had Jolly, though 
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rongli, time’ in tbe employment of Ifir. 
Edwaid Smith of South Hatoh» who was 
assodated with * Bell’s life,’ an^raoed his 
horses in the name of Mellish. 

Costanoe’s first important victory was 
gained on Rocket in 1858 in the Gesarewitch, 
which he won again in 1861 on Audmy. 
The foDowing year he attached him- 
self to the Russley stable, then under the 
management of Matthew Dawson, and 
that season rode over forty winners. In 
1860 he rode Thormanby to victory in the 
Derby. This was the first of three successes 
he scored in that race, the others being on 
Lord Lyon in 1866 and on Geoige Frederick 
in 1874. In the Derby of 1^1 he rode 
Dundee, who, breaking down during the race, 
was second to Kettledrum. He had amount 
in the Derby for twenty consecutive years. 
Gostance won the One Thousand Guineas 
on Achievement in 1867, and his solitary 
snccess in the St. Leger was gained on 
Lord Lyon in 1866. His last winning mount 
was on LoUypop in the All-Aged Stakes at 
the NewmarW Houghton meeting in 1879. 
As a jockey he was bold and n^solute, had 
good hsAids, and was a fine judge of ])ace. 
After his retirement from the saddle he 


I ieoretaiyc^tim society in London, leaigning 
in 1871, on presentation to the vioaiage 
of Holy Trinity, Haveratock HQL 

In 1876 Cutts was seleoted by the Aroh- 
bifihm of Canterbury and York to visit 
the East and inquire into the position of 
the Syrian and Chaldean ohuiohee; his 
report resulted in the formation of the Arch- 
bishop’s Mission to the Assyrian Ghristians. 
He described his travels in * Christians 
under the Crescent in Asia ’ (1887). Al- 
though accepting the ecclesiastical views 
of the high church party, he was sympa- 
thetic with every school of thought within 
the church. He received the degree of 
D.D. from the University of the South, 
U.S.A. 

Cutts long devoted himself to arohseology 
and the study of ecciesiaBtical history, m 
1849 ho published * A Bfanual for the Study 
of the ^pulchral Slabs and Crosses of 
the Middle Ages.’ This was followed in 
1853 by * Colchester Castle not a Roman 
Temple,’ and in 1872 by ’Scenes and 
(Characters of the Middle Ages,’ a series 
of articles contributed originally to the 
* Art Journal ’ ; in 1888 by ‘ Colohester,’ in 
Freeman and Hunt’s series of ’Historic 


long remained a familiar figure on the race- 
course. He held for many years a licence 
as deputy starter to the Jockey Club, and 
was also official starter to the Belgian 
Jockey C3ub. Living at Oakham, he 
regularly hunted with the (Juom and 
Cottesmore packs. He was always a 
cheerful and amusing companion, and 
published ’ Riding Re^Uections and Turf 
Stories ’ in 1894, with a dedication to the 
dtike of Hamilton, a good patron during 
his riding career. He diM of a para- 
lytic seizure at 53 New Walk, Leicester, 
on 19 April 1908. His will was proved for 
8081/. 

[Sporting Life and The Times, 20 April 
1008; RufTs Guide to the Turf; Custanoe’s 
Riding Becollections, 1804.] E. M. 

dtJlTO,EDWAIU>IJE;WE8(18Si-1901), 
antiquary, bom on 2 March 1824, at 
Sheffield, was son of John Friston Cutts, 
c^dan, by Mary, daughter of Robert 
Waterhouse. He was educated at Sheffield 
GoUegiate School and graduated B.A. at 
Queens’ College, Cambiiage, in ISiR Being 
ordained in tne same year, he was enzate 
successively of Ide Hill, Kent^ until 1850, 
^ Co^eshall, Essex, until 1857, ami of 
Kelvedon until 1850, and was pespetual 
curate of Bulericay until 1805» Be had 
already acted also os local ornniaiiig 
aemt^ of the Additional CuzitesSoolet^ 
and <m leaving BiUericay beoame §mmi i 


Towns’; in 1893 by ‘History of Early 
Giristian Art*; and in 1898 by ‘Parish 
Priests and their People in the Middle 
Ages in England.’ Among his works 
on CSiurch hmtory are ’Turning Points 
of English Church ffistory ’ (1874) ; ‘ Turn- 
ing Points of General Churoh Histoiy 
(1877); ‘A Dictionary of the Churoh of 
England’ (1887); ‘AH^y Book of the 
Church of England’ (1802); acid ‘Awstine 
of Canterbury ’(1805) in Methuen’s ’Engitfh 
Leaders of Beli^.’ The most notoble 
of his religiooa worfa are ‘ A D^o^nal 
History of Our Lord’ (188S) and 'Sonw 
Chitf Tmtha at BeUdm ’ (187S), 

WM (nodatod into ^rahiU and i^ted 
at the UidTcnitiea HiMion FW* ‘O. 
bar in IWk Vnm 18fS2 to 1866 he 

aotioaia.* 

JOaUM died at Holy 

another had tancfaQdsuu* aevenof 

(The Tfanee^ 4 and 68aft. ' 

11 Sept. IWli AliaBtoMV’ 
infon^to ftoin hie naa. doha ^ 0 , 
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DALE* 8ib DAVID, first baronet 
(182^1d0i5), ironmaster, bom un 11 Dec. 
1829 at B^rshedabad, Bengal, was younger 
oftwoBons(in the family of three children) 
of David DflJe (of the East India Company’s 
Benrioe), judge of the city court there, 
by his ^e Ann Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev*'* George Douglas of Atordeen, 
who was manied at Calcutta on her seven- 
teenth birthday. His great-uncle was 
David Dale [^. v.], the Glasgow banker 
and philanthropist, whose daughter 
married tbe sooii^t Robert Owen [q. v.] 
and was mother of Robert Dale Owen [q. v.]. 
[David’s elder brothert ^James I&uglas 
(1820-18116). joined the Indian army on 
the Uadzas establi^ment, and braame 
lieutenant^loneL The father died on board 
the Providence on 23 June 1830, during 
a voyage home with his wife and chUdren. 
Mrs. Dale, while on a journey with her 
childien to New Lanark to visit her kindred, 
was detained at Darlington by an accident to 
the mail coach, and reoeivea such kindness 
from members of the Society of Friends of 
that town that she returned and made the 
place her home. After four years’ probation 
she was in 1841 received into the Friends’ 
community. She died in 1879. 

Dale was educated privately at Edinburgh, 
Durham, and Stockton. Brought up among 
Friends, he early displayed unusum stead- 
fastness of purpose and sobriety of judgment. 
His adult oaieer bmn in the office of the 
Stocton and Damigton Railway Com- 
pany," and at the age of twenty-three he 
was appointed seoretary to the Middles- 
brough and Guisboroi^h section of tlm 
line. After six years in that position he 
entered in 1868 into partne^p with 
Mr. W. Bouoh and beoom lessee of the 
Shildon Loooffiotive Works. Henceforth 
his activities nmidiy expanded. He was 
wncemed with tSefomation of the Oonsett 
lion Co., of which he subsequently beoame 
diieotor^and chairman. In 1886 
he embaiked on extensive shipboiUizig 
effijerpiaes in oo-opendiittil withlUcha^ 



independent positiona. Dale retained an 
interest in the two first-named oonoema. 
He was also managing partner of J.iW. 
Pease k Co., later Pease A Partnen 
Ltd., 9 dad chairman of companies work- 
ing iron ore mines near Bilbao^ In 1881 
he beoame a director o( the N(urth 
Eastern Railway Company, having previ- 
ousiy served as diieotOT of me Stockton and 
Darfington railway, and on the formation 
of the Dnndetla^ Iron-Ore Compaq 
in 1902 he was appointed ‘'chairman. He 
was an active member of the Durham 
Coal Owners* Association and of the 
Cleveland Mine Owners' Association. 

Dale owes his main distinction to his 
work as pioneer in applying the princMe 
of arbitration to industrial disputes, l^e 
first board of arbitration was formed in 
connection with the iron trade of the 
north of England in March 1889, and 
Dale was its first president. The suc- 
cess of the experiment was ohiefly due 
to the tact, fimness, and discrimination 
of its president. ’ Its inauguration ushered 
in a millennium of peace and goodwill 
between employers and employed compared 
with the chaotic and demoralising state of 
matters that previously existed^ (JbakS, 
Pioneers of the Cleveland Iron Trade^ p. 211). 
In recognition of Dale’s services to the 
board he was publicly presented in IMl 
with an address and a portrait painted at 
a oost of 600 guineas by W. W. Oulesi. 
This is now in the poesesskm ot his kbn 
at Park CSose, Engufield Green, BuiiiwfiK 
His high position and influenoa in tis 
industrial world of the nortii led to Ms 
appointment on several royal oomntistifMMt 
amongst which were those on tsiAi 
depression (1885-6); on mining loyal- 
ties (18894)3); and on bboav 
At the Beilin labour oonmaiaa of 
1880, convened at the inotanoe of An 
German emperor, he was one of the ta p to- 
sentatives of Great Britain, and during Mm 
aittingi he noeived mariDsd attention maa 
the emperor and from Bmmardk. Ha 
bad helped to found tibe Iron ami SMI 
Institute in 1869, and actedas hon, tM aO M 
tern tiiat date until 1886, when hs Mha 
eleotedpiesidont, -HewaseraajMnMwM* 
in the same veer. ^ 

Iii poIitiM Sir Dwidtrai » HImII. fS 
badnaw fattwert, nmopoliMd M, ailMh 
bo to oqwtfitt a gfoil In 
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parliament. The Uniyevsity of Durham 
made him hon. D.G.L. in 1895. In 1888 
he became high sheriff fo^ Durl^ipi. He 
died at York on 28 April 1906, and was 
buried at Darlington. In his honour the 
*Sir Dayid Dale chair of economics’ was 
instituted at Armstrong Uniyersity, New- 
oastle-on-Tyne, in 1909, as well as a memo- 
rial lectureship on labour problems at 
Darlington ; the first lecture was deliyered 
by Sir^ward Grey on 28 Oct. 1910. Dale 
was twice married: (1) on 27 Jan. 1853 to 
Annie Backhouse (d. 1886), only daughter 
and heiress of Edward Ro^on and widow 
of Henry Whitwell of Kendal by her he 
had a son, James Backhouse, who succeeded 
him in the baronetcy, and one daughter; 
and (2) on 2 Aug. 1888 to Alice Frederica, 
(d. 1902), daughter of Sir Frederick Aoclom 
liilbank, Bart. 

[Pioneers of the Cleveland Iron Trade, by 
J. S. Jeans, Middlesbrough, 1875; Journal 
of the Iron and Steel Institute, Ixix. ; Sir 
David Dale, inaugural lecture by Sir Edward 
Grey, with a Memoir by Howard Pease, 1910 ; 
Biographical Mag., June 1889; The Times, 
30 Apra 1906 ; private information.] 

L. P. S. 

DALLINGER, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1842-1909), Wesleyan minister and bio- 
logist, boro in Devonport on 5 July 1842, 
was son of Joseph Stephen Dallinger, artist 
and en^aver. He was educated privately. 
In bojmood he showed a bent toward 
natural science, but his relimous instinct 
led him to qualify for the Wesleyan ministry 
in 1861. serving Wesleyan churches 

in Faversham, Cardiff, and Bristol, he 
passed to Liverpool, where he remained 
twelve years (18^^). There in 1870 he 
bqgan microscopic researches into minute 
septio oroanisms, which he pursued for ten 
years. Si 1880 he was appointed governor 
and president of Wesley uollege, Sheffield, 
and hod held the post for eight years, 
when the Wesleyan conlerenoe, recognising 
his scientific attainments, allowed him to 
retire from the position whilst retaining 
the status and privilege of a Wesleyan 
minist^ without pastoral chafge. In 
addition to his work as minister and 
soveroor, Dallinger was a snooesaful pulilio 
tecturer on microsoopioal subjecte. For 
thirty years he lectured for the Qilohriat 
Educational Trust. 

Dallinger^a oontributionB to sdenoe are of 
two kinds — his classical inveatigations into 
the life-histoiy of certain tnicro-orgaiiisma, 
and his unprovementa in miorMOopioid 
technique. The oeganisma he woikedfl^at 
in collaboration with Dr. John James 


Dryalale of Liverpool were ’fiagdlatea’ 
or ^ monads,’ about the life-history of which 
little was known. Dallinger showed not 
only unwearied patience and a;pplioation 
but a mastery of manipulation. By 
using a binoouw instrument an individual 
monM was kept under observation first 
by one and then by the other of the two 
students for a considerable time; on one 
occasion for thirty-two houn. By such 
means the transformations of these obscure 
animals were established. In addition to 
these important investigations, Dallinm 
and his colleague contributed valuable 
evidence in reg^ to the then controverted 
question of abiogenesis. Thev were able 
to show that by acclimatising these monads 
to an increasingly high temperature, they 
acquired a power of living freely in a 
temperature far above the normal, and one 
which is lethal to unacclimatisbd specimens. 
Further, they proved that though the 
temperature of boiling water was mtal to 
all such monads in an active state, yet that 
their spores wore extraordinarily resistant, 
enduring a temperature of 268° in water and 
300° or more in a dry state. These dis- 
coveries showed that the ordinary pr^ 
cautions (such as boiling) by which oreanio 
solutions are sought to be sterilised are 
insufficient, and they also explain the 
origin of hfo in oxTOriments where smn- 
taneous generation had been supposed to 


As an expert mioroscopist, Dallinger 
enjoyed the highest reputation. He occupied 
the post of president of the Rcgml Micro- 
scopical Socio^ four times (1884-7) and 
that of the Quekett Club (1890-2). Ho 
was elected F.R.IS. in 1880; bon. LLD* 
of Toronto in 1884 ; D.Sc. of I^blin in 1892, 
and 1>.C.L of J>arham in 1896. In 1879 
he delivered the Rede lecture at Cambridge 
on ‘ The Origin of Life,’ illustrated by tlie 
life-histories of the least sad lowest organ- 
isms in nature. His ohlsf papers are pub- 
lished in the ’Monthty Microib(^ 
(1873-6> He levered stodento a ^eat 
service by editing sad rewriting Carpenter s 
cUaaical bool^Bie 
Revelattoos’ new xiga 

was also aatMrrt a theolodoo-soien^o 
work, 'The Oeator and wtot we »sy 
know of the Method of Ckeation (l»7h 
A good portrait of him 
theWowroal of the Royal Shorosoopioai 

Sode^ ’ for 1909. ... Lee, 

Edmnndi^ end hod one son* 
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[Nature, 1909, IxxriL 71 ; Vroo. Boy. Soo* StorieB,* ‘ The Unoommeroul Tta^eQiK;*t 
1010, haadL B. iv ; penonal knowle^] and tales published with * ^win 

F. W. Q. Drood,’ in Chapman & H^’s ‘House* 
DALZIEL, EDWARD (1817-1905), hold ’ edition of (Wles Dlchens (1871-^). 
drai^tsman and wood-engraver, second of The second son, Gilbert, artist and jouma- 
the Brothers Dalziel [see Dalzibl, Geoboe, list, bom on 25 June 1863, a pupil of 
and DiLZiEL, Thomas Boltoe Giloheist Brothers Dalziel as wood-engraver, and a 
SefthIus, SuppL II], was 6fth son of student at the Slade School of Art under 
Alexander Dalziel by his [wife (Elizabeth Sir Edward Pojmter, P.R.A, became 
Hills. Bom ‘ at Wooler, Northumberland, proprietor and editor of ‘'Judy * and other 
on 5 Deo. 1817, he was educated at New- comic papers and annuals. The third 
caat]eK>n-Tyne. Brought up at fiistr for and fowth sons, Harvey Robert, bom on 
business, he followed & brother George to 13 March 1855, and Charles Ditvison, bom 
London in 1839 and entered into a partner- on 16 Jan. 1857, carried on the Camden 
ship with him as en^aver, and afterwards Press, the printing business of the Brothers 
as publisher and printer, which lasted till Dalziel, under the name of DsJziel & Co., 
1893. He is said to have taken the leading limited, from 1893 till 1^5, when the 
part in extending the operations of the press was dosed. 

firm, and is credited with the faculty of [The Brothers Dalziel, 1901 ; Gleeson 
discerning and fostering a talent for ulus- White's English Hlustration : 'Die Sixties, 
Nation in artists hitherto untried. He 1897; The Times, 27 March 1905; informa- 
liiinself studied, after coming to London, tion from Mr. Gilbert DalzicL] C. D. 
at the CMpstone Street life school, whm DALZIEL, GEORGE (1815-1902), 
he was a contemporary of Sir John Tenniel draughtsman and wood-engraver, the senior 
and of Charles Keene; he painted in lus of me Brothers Dalziel [see Dalziel, 
leisure time both in oils and water-colours, Edwabd, and Dalziel, Thomas Bolton 
A iid exhibited occasionally at the Royal Gilchbist Seftimds, Suppl. II], was bom 
Academy. As an illustnitor he wasJess at Wooler, Northuml^rlana, on 1 Dec. 1815, 
gifted and prolifio than his brother Thomas, and educated at Newcastle-on-Tyne. His 
No book was illustrated entirely by him, father, Alexander Dalziel (1781-1832), was 
but woodcuts irom his designs appear something of an artist, and seven of his 
in the following : ‘ Poetical Works of eight sons by EHizabeth Hilla (178&-1853) 

William Cullen Bryant * (New York, 1867) ; became artists by profession, four of them, 

‘ Home Affections with the Poets * (1858) ; George, Edward, John, and Thomas, oon- 
DalzieVs ‘ Arabian Nights * (1864) ; * A stituUng the firm which produced, as en- 
Round of l3ayB * (1865) ; ‘ Poems ’ by Jean gravers, draughtsmen, and publiBheiB, a 
Ingelow'(1867); Robert Buchanan^s ‘Ballad I large proportion of the “RngWh woodcut 
Stories of the Affections ’ (1866) and IllustrationB iaenied between 1840 1880. 

‘North Coast’ (1868); Novello’s ‘Our! Of the elder sons, William (1805-1873) 
National Nursery Rhymes’ (1871) ; DabdeVs . was a painter of still life 
‘ Bible Gallery’ (1880). Thirty illustrations decoration, Robert (1810-1842) a portrait 
to Pamell ’3 ' Hermit ’ from drawings made and landscape painter, atvI Alexander 
b> Edward Dalziel in 1855 were ^vately John (1814-1836) a promising draughts* 
pmited at the Camden Press in 1904* in black and white. The two sons ol 
Dalziel died on 26 March 1905 at 107 Robert Dalziel, Al ftTAnrlar Aitcheson and 
Fellows Road, South Hampstead, where 1 John Sanderson, became pupils of the 
be had reaided sinoe 1900, and was buried I Brothera DaMel^in wood-engraving, butdid 
in old Highgate cemeteiy. Portraits not persevere in their profesaion. 
of Edward Dalziel, from a painting by Jemn, the sixth son of Alexander Dalifctl 
bis brother Robc^ about 1841, and (bom at Wooler on 1 Jan. 1822, d ie d at 
^ photi^ph of 1901, appear in Drigg, Cumberland, on 21 May 1869), the 
Jne Brothers Dalziel,’ the 1k>ok of memoirB most notable member of the family after 
of which he was jdnt author with his George, Edward, and Thomas, beoame 
brother Cksoige. associated with his brothels’ firm in 1668. 

his mamag^ in 1847 with Jane and was a highly aooompliahed ensmTer 
^bo died in 1873, Edward Dalziel on wood, butmiling health* oompelleS him 
w fiw sons wd four daughters. The in 18W to abanw artistio work and 
? Sy*?? Gulden, bom in X4ondon on retire to Cumberland. He waa twke 

MMunter maiiied: in 1846 to Harriet Okrter. by 
whom he had a son and two daiu&teiab 
0 / ArMa), he lUnstrated ‘ Christmas and in 1868 to EUiabeth WeUa, iito waa 
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ciWMiii. The ekUh Mm of Ateofeder gaaentiin& «Udi Wi gnwB find <4 iMM 

PfthsWi Dttviacni Oot«Yian» bom at New* eikgia'vibgte For tbeae ^fine art^ 
oaiUe on 90 Oot. 18S^ devoted himself to often isiraed in the name of other fiems, 
oommetoe. the Dalzieils made all anangements 

Adanc^ter,MaiigaxetJanel)akid(lx)^ «id undertook the financial risk* oomniis- 
Wooter on 3 Noy. 1810, died unmarried on sionmg artists on their own responsibility 
12 July 1804), was a skilful wood-engraver to design the woodcuts, oontributiog part 
and aided her brothers from 1851 onwards, of the desupos themselves, and ensraving 
George Dalziel came from Newcastle to the blocks by their own hands or those m 
London ea^ in 1835 as pupil to the wood- pupils. 

engraver Charles Gray, with whom he Much of their early work was done 
remained four years. He then set up afte»artists whose popularity was already 
hidependentiy, but was soon joined by hu estabUshed, snoh as Geom Cruikdiank, 
brotW Edwaid [q. v. SuppL U], who en- John Leech, Richard Doyle, Kenny 
tered into partnership with him as joint Meadows, F. R« Pickersgill, and Sir John 
founder of ^The Brothers DalzieL* John Gilbert Their connection with the pre- 
joined the firm in 1852 and Thomas [q. v. Raphaelites began in 1855, when 
BnppL m in 1880. The work of the nrm was advised by Doyle to employ 
was done from 1857 onwards at 35 Dalnels to out one of the blocks which he 
(afterwards 110) Hi^ Street, CSamden was then preparing for Moxon*s editimi of 
l\>wn, ^vhere John Dalsiel lived, while Tennyson’s poems (1867). Their Bist 
his brothers resided at varions addresaes engravinsp sifter HiUais, Rossetti, aid 
in Gamden Town, Primrose Hill, and Arthur Hughes were made fear William 
Hampstead. In their memoirs Geoige and AUmgham’a * The Mndo Master end Day 
Edwm Dalziel give 1840 as the opening and Night Songs’ (1856). Most of the 
date of their combined career. Some m illustraticmB of Rossetti and Bdfanan Hunt 
their early wood-engravings are signed with passed through their hands, vridle Ford 
their respective initials, but thev soon Madox Brown and Bam^onM were 
adopted the common idgnature, ^Dalziel contribators to their ’Bible Gallery.’ 
sc.,’ and their individual work was tbenoo- They engraved a large proportion of MiUaia h 
forth merged in the joint production of the > blacK-and-uhite work, the most famous 
firm. George Dalziel produced few original , set of illustrations from his pen being the 
designs. Between 1840 and 1850 the brothers ’ Parables of Our Lord#’ commissioned in 
worked much in association with Ebenezer 1857 and oomplotod in 1864. Other illus 
Landells [q. V.], through whose introduction I trators who owed muoh to the zeal and 
they obtamod the engraving of blocks for { enterprise of the firm were Birket FosUr, 
the early numbers of * Pwch ’ and the ' George du Maurier, Sir John Tonniel, and 
* Illustrated London News.’ Their Tjiio- Harrison Woir. Tl^y cut the illustrationa 
side connection brought them into relations to the nursery oiasaios, Edward |Lear’s 
with Bewick’s pupil, William Harvey [q. V.], ’Book of Nonsense’ (1862k and Loiwa 
many of whoso drawings they engraved ) CsiroU’s ’Alice in Wondenand’ (1866) 
from 1839 to 1866. Harvey intr^uoed and ' Through the Looking-gilass ’ (1872). 
them to the publisher Charles Knight, for | On the foundation m the ’ Comhill 
whose Shakespeare and * The Land we hve | Magazine ’ in 1859 they were entnuted 
in ’ (1854-6) they engraved many blocks. ( with the engraving of all the illustrations. 
They were also employed by T. Cadell of and in 1862 th^ undertook, at the request 
Edinburgh for the Abbotsford option of i of Alexander Strahan, the engraving and 
the ‘ Waverley Novels.* About 1850 they entire ooatrol of the illustrations to Good 
entered into busineHs relations with George Words.’ Such a eommM<m gave i hem 
Routledge, which oontmued for forty years ; ample opportunitieB of enlisting new forc^* 
they were on similar friendly terms with ana they deserve especial credit for dw- 
the firm of Frederick Wame A Co., tUl covering origiiiM talent for illustration m 
1866 partners of Routledge. Though ^e the cases of Kederiok Walker, George JoM 
brothm Dalziol worked for maw ot^r FSnweU, Arthur Bojrd Houghton, 
publishers, mcluding Cundall, Chapman 
A Hall, Longmans, Macmilhui, Smra A 
Elder, Strahan, and Waurd A Lock, it 
was mainly thremgh Routledge and Wane 
that they were enabled to b^g|^ the issue 

of the long series of illustratM^ books by i oana os oswugnwMiiw w* {ntsT' 

which their name became famous in a [ with sncli conscientious slid artistic 
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pietom M Oa IMMt. Tbdr abtt wm to 
THrefiem eaoh Vm intoot when thedfowinn 
were made* aa Gilbert and Tennud made 
them* by a pure line method* bat they often 
had the moiedifBoalt taekof lepiodaoingm 
fMaimile a mixtan of line and bmah work, 
boohed on the block with CShineBe white, 
a praotioe habitoal with later illiutiatoie, 
sack as Pinwdl and SmalL Daring the 
latter part of this period Joseph Swain 
[q. V. Suppl. 11] and other engEa^em 
were doiag interpretative work of equal 
merit, bdt no other firm combined tm- 
nical akiB with initiative to the same 
de^ee if the Dalziels. The most important 
hooka lor the illustration of whi^ they 
wore wholly or in large part responsible 
are Statmtoa's Shakespeare, llhistmted by 
Omst {lSfiS-6i>, ' LsUaRookh ’ iUnstated 
by «r John TennM (1861), Birket Ibstee^s 
'Pictures of Bkigliah Landseape* (1862), 
John Dawson WatKm's'Pilgiim^s Progress* 
(1803), MillalB's ‘Parabl^(1864), *Tfae 
Arabian Nights* Entertainments* (1864), 
ilhistrated lugely by Houghton and tiiomaa 
Dalriel, GoldSmith^s works, illuatrated by 
Pinwoll (1866), and Dahdera * Bible Gallery ' 
(1880). Complete seta of India proofil cl 
the woodcuts to all theae books, except 
tlie * Ambian Nights ' and ^ Bible Gallery.* 
are in the piint room of the British Museum. 
The Dalziels* \«ork is also well represented 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, and a 
framed collection of 22G India proofs was 
presented i>y Mr. Gilliert Dalziel in 1909 
to the Hampstead Gentral Library. A 
complete illustrated reoord of the brothers* 
^ork in ohrnnologioal sequence remains in 
Mr Gilbert Dalziers possession. 

The * Bible Gallory,’ completed in 1880 
after many yoara of preparation, was the 
last important undertaking of the Dabdela 
on the artistic side. In the next decade the 
photo-mechanical processes wore already 
Dogmning to prevail in competition with 
the slower ana more expensive methods of 
the wood-enmver. The Dalzids’ energies 
were thenceforth more devoted to the busi- 
ness of printing and the production of iUus- 
tratod newspapers, chiefly comic. In 1870 
they had become proprietora of ‘Pun,* 
wliich they oontinueu to puttlBh until 1893, 
and in 1871 they acquired ‘ Hood's Oomio 
Annual,* to wmoh George Dabdel fre- 
quently contributed poems and stories; 
ho also wrote much hi ‘ Fun.' Several 
volumes of storieB and three volumee of 
y^erse from his pen were published by the 
‘""V. ^ 1872 the Brothnn IMaelMquind 
Mpther oomio peper, ‘Jody,* wlii^ they 

BoIdtoMr.ailbertSjdolfal888. Oeoi^ 
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Dahld and his brother Edwwri wei : 
authors of a volume of __ 

‘The BroGien DahdeL a Record of 
Yean* Work . . . 1848-90/ 
in 190L 

George Dakiel had no issue by' his 
msarriage, in 1846, to Mary Ann, daimter 
of Josiah Rumb^, of Wisbech, ^ter 
his wife’s death he resided with his 
brother Edward at Hampstead, removing 
with him in 1900 to 107 Fdlowa Roa£ 
South Hampstead, where he died on 4 Aug. 
1902; he was buried ip old Highgc^to 
cemetery. 

[The Brothers Dalriel, 1901 (with full list of 
books) ; Gleeson White’s English Blustiation 
of the Sixtios, 1887; The^Times, 8 Ai^ 
1902 ; information from Mr. Gilbert DahdeL] 

C. D. 

DALZIEL, THOMAS BQLTON GIL- 
CHRIST SEFTMUS ( 1828-1906), diaughta- 
man, youngest and hut surviving member 
of the firm of the Brothers Dmriel [see 
Daizixl, EDWABD,and Daleibl, Geobob], 
was seventh son of Alexander Dalriel 
by his wife Elisabeth Hills. Bom 
at Wooler, Northumberland, on 9 
1823, he was educated at Neweastie- 
on-l^e. Unlike his brothers, he was 
brought up as a copperplate engraver, 
but did not pursue tnat vocation after 
completmg his apprenticeship. He came 
to London in 1843, and worked as an 
independent illustrator for the DalxielB 
among others, until he joined the firm in 
1860. He did not take part in the engrav- 
ing of blocks, but devoted himself to drawing 
on wood. He also undertook the important 
improvements to be carried out before a 
finished proof was submitted to the artist. 
He also painted both landscape and figure 
subjects in water-colour, and made drew- 
ings of coast scene^ in charcoal. As an 
Illustrator Thomas Dalziel bolds a hirite 
rank than any of his brothers. TRib 
hundred illustrations to the ' Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’ (Ward A look, 1865) are 
entirely by 1^, and he ooniributod eighty- 
nine illustrations to the ‘ Arabian Ni^ts * 
(1864), twenty to Jean Ingelow’s ‘ Poems * 
(1867). twenty-five to Robert Buohsnan't 
‘North Coast *^(1868). fourteen to the ‘ Bible 
Gallery * (1880), and a smaller number to 
several anthologtes, illoatreted by varions 
artists and produced by the Brothttm 
Dalriel. In derigning the iUuitretioiiB to 
the ‘ Arabisn Nij^ts ^ he profited by the 
oriental ooatumes and objeota of art m the 
oolleotion of his ooUabotator, Asrlhnr Boyd 
Houghton, with whom, as with Plnwell 
and Walker, he waa on terma inUmata 

SR 
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Danvers 


4M at Betikd 
Biv. when Iw had chieSy midad 
Biane 1898, on 17 ^fakoh 1900, and was 
bmlad ht old BUhgato eemetwy. By hia 
ouniaga in 1880 with Looka, daio^ter 
at phwdH Onzibn, nho aorvived nim, 
ha had five ama and three daoj^teia. 
Baa taro elder aona, Herbert, Ixm on 
8 Deo. 1868, and Owen, bom cm 24 July 
ISHOy paintecB. 

Brothan Pahiel, 1901 ; OleMon 
Wflite’i Engluh Illusteation: llie SiztuM, 
1997 ; BampBtead Expreas^ 22 Much 1906 ; 
iafonoation nom Mr. Gflbert DalzieL] G. D. 

DANIEL, EVAN (1837-1904), writer 
cm the Frityer-book, bom at Pontypool on 
4 8e]^ 1837, waa second son of Evan 
Danid of Pontypool, builder and arobiteot, 
by 1^ wife Saiw B^h. After education 
at the ni^onal school, Pontypool, he 
enterediSt. John’s Training College Batter- 
sea, in 1856, He became lecturer in English 
fitoratuxe at the college in 1859 and vioe- 
prindpal in 1863. In the same year he was 
oxdaixied deacon, and priest in 1864. He 
was appointed principd in 1866, a post 
which he held for 28 veara. On assuming 
the office of principal he be^ reading 
for a degree at Trinity College, Dublin ; and 
both in 1868 and 1870 he won there the 
vice-chancellor's prize for English verse, and 
in 1860 the prize for Engluh prose. He 
graduated B.A. in 1870 as senior moderator 
and gold medallut m Enghsh htorature, 
history, and political science, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. In 1874. 

Daniel was generally recognised as an 
educational expert. J^om 1873 to 1879 
he served on the second London school 
board, and in 1881 ho was appointed 
prsctiGal lecturer on education at Cam- 
oridge. In 1879 Anthony Wilson Thorold 
[q. V.], bishop of Rochester, made him an 
hon. canon of his cathedral ; and from 1892 
he was proctor in convocation for the dean 
and chapter of Rochester. On his resigna- 
tion of the principalship of St. John’s 
Training Collie in 1894, Archbishop £. W, 
Bmson [q.-v. SuimL 1] nominated him to 
the vicarage of Horsham, and in 1962 he 
became rural dean of Storrington, Daniel, 
who held broad church views, was esteemed 
a powerful preacher. He di^ at Horsham 
vicarage on 27 May 1904, and was btnied 
in the churchyard there. He married in 
1^3 Elizabeth Mosell of Pontypool, who 
died in 1901. He had issue six dau^ten 
and three sons. 

A portrait of Daniel, painted alter his 


death by P. Kmlan, is in the Ksffl of St, ooaL co^ waiming, and 

John’s &Uege, Battersea, where he is sbo ^7-0), and pnwSW *gtatiitioalP*P«** 


hy ^he ertabtlihiiioiiit of 
the *Daniil lihrarya A^st4|ned idfaus 
wfodow to his memory is in Hbriltte^ 
parish bhuroh. 

Daniel was best known for his talveble 
and popular work *The Prayer-book, its 
Hist(^ and Crontents* (18^; 20^ edit. 
1001) ; this has been laij^y suppbmented 
since, but not altogether supemeded. He 
also pubUshed aevml educational Imoks, 
indocung ^ Outlines of Enc^al]^ Hjstozv * 
U863 ; 2nd edit 1872) Orammar, 
History, and Derivation of the Bns^ish 
Language’ (1881); ‘How to teach the Church 
Oateohiim' (18^); 'How to teach the 
Prayer-book* (1882); 'Elementary Algebra* 
(Ist pt 1883, 2nd pt 1885) ; he edited 
Locke’s 'Some Thoughts on Education’ 
(1880). 

[The Times, 28 li^ 1004 ; Guardian, IJcne 
1004; Hmsham limes, and Sohoohasster, 
4 June 1904; Brit Mils. Cat; private 
information from Bliss Daniel] O. £ W. 

DANVERS, FREDERIC CHARLES 
(1833-1906), writer on engiiiaering, bom 
at Hornsey on 1 July 1833, was second son 
of Frederick Samuel Danvers ot Hornsey, 
an officer in the East India Company’s 
service, by his wife Mary Matilda, daughter 
of H. Bliddleton of WansiesA E^x. 
After education at the Merchant Tayk^rs’ 
School, King’s College, London, and Addits 
comlie, he studied for two yj^rs as a cml 
and mechanical engmeer. Then, adopting 
his father's career, ho became, on 26 Jan. 
1863, a wntor in the old East India House. 
On the creation of the India office ho was, 
in September 1858, made a junior clerk m 
its public and eeolesiastioal department, 
and after being deputed in 1859 to Liver- 
pool and Manc&sier to report on the fitness 
of traction engines for use in India, where 
railway construction was in its infancy, he 
was tnuasfecred on account of his technical 
knowledge to the public works department 
of theindia ofl&oe in ,1861. 
rose to be senior clerk in June 
assistant mcretary in February lo<«: 
Plans by h|ni for a tunnel under the Hugw 
to continue the East India 
Calcutta were forwarded by Sir Stanoia 
Northoote [q. v.] to India m 1868. ^ 
addition to Ids official duties, be 
in literary work, malnW 
character. He oontiibutod articles P®® 


porks in Indiato ' BimlimeriM * 
and an article on ‘ InSBa to ^> 0 ^ s 
mation for Colonial Engineers 

<!!! 


Banvers 
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In 1977 Xbnran wtM tnsuamm it 
ruffjffain* leoretaxy to the leveum^ depart* 
meat of the lailia offioe» aad wee ia 
Jeimwy 188A Blade reminur and ettper* 
inteiideiiit of reoorde. Miurked effleienoy in 
this oapaolty led to hie heiiig seat to lieiion 
in 1891 to sto^ reooids o£lV>rtiigoeie rale 
in the Seet. Hie zeport* beeed on Meeroh 
in &e Totse do Tombo aiohivee and the 
poblio ISiianec in Lisbon and Svom^ m| 
published in 1892. There followed Us 
^History of the Portuguese in InidUa* 
(2 voU. 1894)^ This, his most ambitious 
work, wes memed by want <d petipeetive 
and ineomUete reference to anthbritles. 
In 189Mi IkuiTers studied at the Hsmie 
records oi Dutch power in the Bset, but 
published nothing on the subjeot He 
retired from the radia office in July 1898. 

Danvers zesd papers before the Society 
of Arts on * AgrioiutuTe in India ’ (1878), 

* Pandnes in India ’ (1886), and * The India 
Office Iteoords ’ (1889). The first and third 
of these ^pers gained the society’s Bpver 
medal. He was elected a fellow ot the 
Ro3rsl Statistical Society in 1880, subse- 
quently eerved on ita council, and road 
papers betore it on * Agiiculture in Essex * 
(1697 ; Slot, 8oc. Journal, lx. 251-69) 
and * A Review of Indian Statistics ’ (1901 ; 
i6. Ixiv. 31-66). 

He died on 17 May 1906 at Broad Oaks, 
Addlestone, Surrey, and was buried at All 
Saints’ Church, B^iilton. 

Danvers married in 1860, at Hove, 
Louisa (5. 2 Nov. 1837). daughter of Elias 
Mocatta. She died at Sutton, Surrey, on 
29 May 1909, and was buried beside her 
husband. There was issue three sons and 
6ve daughters. 

Danvers also wrote ; 1. * The Covenant 
of Jacob’s Heritage,’ 1877. 2. * Bengal, its 
Chiefs, Agents and Governors,’ 1888. 3. 

' TheSeoond Borgian Map,’ 1889. 4. * Israel 
Redi'mus,* 1905 (an endeavour to identify 
the ten tribes with the English people). 
He edited * Memorials of Old Haueybury 
CoUm’ (1894), and wrote introductions 
to * Letters received by the East India 
^mpsny from ita Servants in the East’ 
(1896h ‘List of Factory Records of the 
India Company* (1897); and 

Lwt d Marine Records of the late East 
India Company ’ (1897). 

Boo. ol Arte JottMaTlwr; 

OBoe iJot, 1905 1 pdvete iafomietioB.] 
8. B. 7. 
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Baoomti and tiqpheirol George 
ro. ▼.]! fiiigiiiator of Gm 
me bom at 8 Tern SlzWI^ Sal' 

20 June USAu Of aa old Qoahv i 
rrtBt to Qaalof aqhoobt &Bt to 
Qbarles Qomber at MancheBter, 

Admrth school near Pontefract (186M), 
said SiBaOy to Dr. Satterthwaitow mhool 
at Aldetley, Ohcahire. After servjug hia 
artidea in the offioe of^Pefter Ik Aw» 
fufohiteoti Manoheaterg he began at the 
age ol twenty-three to practise for UmseKt 
and was eleoted assoesate of the Royal# 
liwtitate of Britiah Ai^tepts in 1 Ai 
(^bw in 1870, and vioe-pxeai^t, 1908-4i)a 
OiB first commission was to cany ouO 
additions at Lyme Hall, C&eahire. Among 
other buildiiiga he desired the Pundkiton 
town hall, Ai^n Hall, near Preston, St. 
Cyprian’s and St. Ignatius’ ehuidiei^ . 
SaSord, and he enlarged Galtse OMth^ 
CO. Cork. His reputation, however^ was 
chiefly that of a theatrical aiohlteot Ih 
Manoncster he built the Comedy Tlieatce 
(afterwards called the Gaiety) and the 
Palace of Varieties, and carried out alteea* 
tions at the Theatre Royal and the Prince’s. 
He also designed a theatre at Rawtenstall 
and one at looter. In London he altered 
and decorated the Lyceum Theatre for 
(Sir) Henry Irving in 1878. For some years 
much of liu time was occupied in designing 
and modellii^ on artistic plans temporary 
exhibitions, including a mmtary baiM at 
Manchester in 1884, a great Shakeraearean 
show in the Royal Albert Hall, London, 
in the same year, and the Old Manchester 
section of the Royal Jubilee exhibition 
at Manchester in 1887. 

Darbyshire had a strong leaning towanls 
the stage, and was an amateur actor and 
a f riena of actors. Ghaiies Calvert [q. V«] 
received material artistic aid from Ira in 
the production of bis Shakespearean levi- 
vala at the Prince’s Theatre, Maneheater 
(1864-74), and he was on intimate terms 
with (Sir) Hei^ Irving from about 1884 
onwards. Irving was at that date a stoA 
actor at the Theatre Royal, Manchester, ai^ 
when ho took leave of Lancashire in IftSS^ 
Darlyahite played the part ol Pekmina to 
his Hamlet in the Calvert memwfol jjso* 
fonnanoee at Manchester in Ootofaer 19M 
he was instramental in obtahikqi tte 
assistanoe of Tom Taylor, HnrmiB Ibil* 
vale, Lewis Wingfield, and Helen Shneitto 
who g»ve her last performaiioeof Rosalbidt 
Darbyshire acting the part of Jacques, 

BUS 
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n4tht iWnhn, ■ad ^ 

the atom aid oaptoze of Chapoa (ISIMlay 
1S42). He ynm on the staff as major' ol 
iMri^ide to Sir James Sohoedde at Woosong, 
Shwoghai, and Ghin*Kifuig, and was twice 
mentioned in despatches. He received thi 
medah was promoted brevet major on 23 
Deo. 1842, and was made O.B. on 24 Dea 
1842. Becoming major (25 Nov.1845) he went 
through the Crimean campaign of 1864. 
On 26 Oct 1864 he helped to repulse the 
sortie of the Russians from Sevastopol At 
Inkerman, on 6 Nov. 1864, Daubeney, at the 
head of thirty men of his regiment, executed 
a flank ohai^; without firing a shot he 
forced his way through the attacking 
Russian column, and by this manceuvre 
compelled the enenw’s oattalions to fall 
back in confusion. Ho was commended in 
despatches and was gazetted to a sub* 
stantive lieut. -colonelcy on 12 Dec. 1864 
for his services at Inkerman, but he declined 
a promotion which would have removed 
him from the seat of war and placed him 
on half pay, while his regiment was serving 
in the field. General Sir John Pemiefather 
recommended him for the Victoria Cross, 
but being a remmental field oflioer ho was 
held to be iu^i^ble according to existing 
rules. He received next year the reward 
for distinguislied service, the modal with 
three clasps, the legion of honour, and the 
fourth class of the order of the Medjidie. 
From 1858 to 1869 he was inspector of 
army clothing. Promoted major-general on 
6 March 1868 and lieut. -general on 1 Oct. 
1877, he was nominated K.C.B. on 30 May 
1871, was appointed colonel of his regiment 
on 3 Feb. 1879, became general on 4 March 
1 880, and was promoted G.C.B. on 24 March 
1884. 

On Ids retirement from active service m 
1880 Daubeney resided at Osterlcy I^g©f 
Spring Grove, Isleworth, whore he died on 
17 Jan. 1903. He was thrice marri^ : 
(1) in 1840, to Amelia (d. 1867), only child 
of Samuel Davy Liptrap of Southamptoni 
by whom he had two sons ; (2) in 1869 to 
Henrietta Axme (d. 1876), only daughter of 
Charles Jaoomb of Upper Clapton, Middle- 
sex; and (3) in 1878 to second 

daughter of Charles Carpenter of Brunswioa 
Square, Brighton. . 

IBurke’s Landed Gentiy, s.v. 

Cot.: A. W. KlngWw, The ^ 

Crimeit, 6th edit. 1877, vi. 

Knightagai HMt*. «m 1 OfBotel 

UAVENPORT.HHX, 

(1826-1902), eduoBtional 

[See Hni, RosiWTitD Pat»kpobt-.] 


He WM one of the oiigteal membexa 
of tile Biaaeiioae dub, lunchester, and 
wrote two volumea of reminisoenoes of tiiat 
fseort of literaiy and artistic bohemians. 
From 1901 to 1903 he was president of the 
Manchester Society of Arohiteots, and did 
much to encourage the foundation of 
chair of architecture at Manchester Uni 
veesity. He was elected F.S.A. in 1894. 
An expert student of heraldry, he made 
a fine ooUeotion of books on that subject 
which was acquired by the John Rylands 
Bbrary. 

Dymg at Manchester on 6 July 1908, he 
was buried at Flixton church near that dty. 
He married on 10 August 1870 Sarah, 
daughter of William Mushall of West- 
moreland, and had one son and three 
daughters. 

Besides several pamphlets and lectures, 
he wTote^ 1. ' A l^ke about Olde Man- 
chester and Salford,’ 1887. 2. * A Chron- 
icle of the Brasenose dub, Manobester,* 
2 vols. 1892-1900. 3. *An Architect’s 

Hxpeiieiioes, Professiona], Artistic, and 
Theatrical,’ 1897 (with portraits). 4. *The 
Art of the Victorian stage,’ 1M7. 

[Works cited ; J. H. Nodal’s Bibliography 
of Aokworth School, 1889; Manchester 
Guardian, 6 July 1908; Manchester City 
News, 11 July 1908 ; private information.] 

C. W. S. 

DAUBENEY, Sir HENRY CHARLES 
BARNSTON (1810-1903), general, liom at 
Ripon, Yorkshire, on 19 Dec. 1810, was eldest 
son of li out. -general Henry Daubeney, K« H., 
by his first cousin, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Charles Daubeny [q. v.], archdeacon 
of Sarum. Educated at Sandhurst, ho 
enterc^d the army as cusi,^ of the 55th 
foot (later 2nd battalion Border regiment) 
in 1829. He served in that corps for 
thirty years until he attained the rank of 
colonel. In the Coorg campai^, in South 
India (1832-4), he served with his redment 
with the northern column under Colonel 
Waugh ; he was present at the assault 
and capture of the stockade of Kissen- 
huUy, and at the attack on that of 
Soamwarpettah. There he was in charge 
of one of the two guns attached to the 
column, and by his perseverance saved it 
from capture during the retreat. The 
British losses amountra to three officers and 
forty-five men killed and 118 men wounded, 
but the Rajah of Coorg, who was opposing 
the British advance, was defeatra mid 
deposed on 6 April 18^ Daubeney served 
with his regiment during the Ounese war 
and as a captain commanded 
the light company at toe repulse of the 
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House 0 I 4 Cbmmons. While possessed 
efl the qualitieB of an adTOoate, he could 
never aooommodate himself to any tribunal 
that was not puxely forensio. 

On 15 August 1803 he was appointed 
knd justice of appeal in the place of his 
lifeilo^ friend. Lord Bowen, and was 
sworn of the privy council; in July 1894 
he succeeded Lord Russell of Killowen as 
lord of appeal in ordinary, being created 
a Ole peer with the title of Lord Davey of 
S^emhurst. During his short sojourn in 
the court of appeal he created a most 
favourable impression, not only by the 
admirable judicial qualities which he dis- I 
played but by his patience and urbanity to 
all who appeared before him, whereas at 
the bar he had been admired rather than 
Bhed by those who were not admitted to 
hisintinuicy. In the House of Lords and on 
the judicial committee of the privy council, 
where the last thirteen years of his life 
were spent, Davey found himself in a 
position well adapts for the exercise of his 
highest faculties. As an old member of the 
equity bar he restored to that side of the 
profession the share of representation in 
the final court of appeal which it had lost 
since the withdrawal of Lord Selbome. 
Sitting with Lords Herschcll, Watson, and 
Macnaghten he helped to give it a reputa- 
tion for strength and originality which it 
has not always sustained, and he not 
unfreqnently found himself in conflict 
with the vigorous personality and strongly 
conservative instincts of Lord Halsbury. 
His judgments in the cases relatmg to 
trades unionism, which occupied much of 
the time of the house during his latter 
years, were generally in favour of the men, 
but accident rendered him absent on the 
occasions when Allen v. Flood and the TaflP 
Vale case were argued. In the case of the 
Earl and Countess Russell in 1896 he was 
one of the majority which held that the 
conduct of the latter in making vile uid 
unfounded clmrges against her (lusband 
did not constitute cruelty such as the law 
could relieve. . But he was in a minority 
of two who held, on a very different subject, 
that the * ring ’ on the racecourse was * a 
place within the meaning of the Act ’ for | 
the suppression of betting places (16 A 17 
Viet c. 119). Davey haa very decided 
views on the evils of gambling, and was 
largely responsible for the Street lotting 
Act of 1906 (6 Edward VII c. 43). The 
reported case in which he delivered 
judgm^t was that of the Attorney-General 
Ri<ling County Council, 14 Deo. 
1906, when the House of Lords unanimouri^ 


overruled the deossion of Richard Henn Col- 
lins, master of the rolls [q. v. Sup]^ 11 ], 
and Lord Justice Eaiweli, and hSSi that 
the local education authority is bound 
to pay what is reasonable for denomi* 
national religious education in lawful 
hours in non-provided schools. Davey’s 
judgments lacked the literary finish of 
mwen, but they were conspicuous for 
conciseness, for lucid statement and dear 
arrangement, and for a mastery of legal 
principle. As well equipped with regard 
to the common law as in matters of pure 
equity and conveyandng, he was especwly 
at home when it was necessary to construe 
the complicated Income Tax Acts# His 
death, after a short illness, at his house in 
London, on 20 Feb. 1907, was an almost 
irreparable loss both to the House of Lords 
and to the judicial committee of the privy 
council; his presence on the committee 
had been aclmowledged by lawyers from 
every part of the empire as a chief 
dement in its stren^w and prestige. 
Davey has been not unTustly described as 
the most accomplished W'yer of his day. 

Through life Davey was handicapped in 
public by cold and ungenial manners, wd 
by more than a touch of Oxford donuinh- 
nesB. Among congenial friends he wm a 
delightful companion, and he was idoUsod 
by his family. ^Mr. Frederic Harrison in Ids 
* Autobiomphic Memoirs’ (ii, 78) speaks 
of the ^unerring judgment and inex- 
haustible culture of Horace Davey.* And 
in an unpublished oommunioation to the 
writer of this article he adds that, ‘in 
spite of his intensely laborious professional 
life — ^for he oonstantly be^an work at 
five before rising, and in earher days would 
light his own fire at four— he always kept 
up a keen interest in literatuw, especially 
in French current works, of which he uw an 
omnivorous reader. He had an almost 
unrivalled familiarity with modem 
romances in various^ languages, and 
classical literature, which he oontinuw to 
read to the last.* He was a man of re^e^ 
artistic taste and formed a small but choice 
collection of modem painUngs which was 
dispersed at his death. 

Davey was made an honorary fcl»ow 
of his college in 1884, aiui 1 ^ 

honorary D.C.L. degree in -tv 

was standing oounseT to the 
of Oxford from 1877 to 1893. 1 

he was appointed chairman of the my 
commission appointed to f 
for the recxiiistltated tJnivwaty 
and tiunain ahowad 

champion of a more iniaBtifio alwiy of law. 
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He ww elected a fdlow of the British 
in 190iL He interested himself 
in the work of the Society of ComparatiTe 
Legislatioii ; and wrote on legal imonns of | 
the past thirty years in ^Enoydo- 
poBdia Britannica’ (10th edit. 1902). 

Davey married on 5 Aug. 1802 Louisa 
Hawes, daughter of John Donl^ ciTil 
engineer, who survived him. Of his family 
of two sons and four daughters, the two 
vopngest daughters, Beatrix Wiokens and 
Maigaret Bowen (twins), married respec- 
tive^ Major-General Sir William Gataore 
[q. V. Suppl. 11] and F. W. Pemher, son 
of Edward Henry Pemher, K.Cl [q. v. 
Suppl. 11]. 

An oil painting of Davey by G. F. Watts, 
R.A., is in the possession of his widow. 
Anot^r portrait, by Mr. S. J. Solomon, 
U.A., is at University College, Oxford ; a 
I'eplioa of the latter by the artist belongs 
to the benchers of Lincoln's Inn. 


[The Times, 22 Feb. 1907 ; Jonmal Soc. 
of Comparative Legislation, n.s. vui. 10 (Lord 
Maonagnten) ; Ptm. Bnt. Acad. 1907-S, 
pp. 371 aeq. (by Sir Courtenay llbert) ; Oxford 
^torioid Reg. ; the Iaw Reports: piivate 
information ; personal knowled^.J 

J. B. A. 

DAVIDSON, ANDREW BRUCE (1831- 
1902), Hebraist and theologian, bom in 
1831 at Ellon, North Aberddoushire, was son 
of Andrew Davidson, a sturdy farmer who 
was keenly interested in the pending con- 
troversy respecting church government; 
his mother, Helen Bruce, was strongly 
attracted by the evangelical revival of me 
day. At bis mothorA wish he was sent 
in 1845 to the grammar school of Aberdeen, 
where James Melvin [q. v.] was headmaster ; 
and in 1846 he gaincil a small bursary in 
what was then the Marischal University, 
Aberdeen. There in 1849 he graduated 
M.A. FkK>m 1849 to 1862 he was teacher 
at the Free church school in Ellon, and 
during those three years mastered not only 
Hebrew but various modem languages. 
In 1862 he entered the Divinity Hall of the 
Free church in Edinbun^, caued the New 
College ; and at the end of the four years’ 
course was licensed in 1866 to become a 
preacher, but did little preaching or other 
parochial work. In 1668 he was appointed 
^tant to ^John Duncan (1796-1870) 
professor of Hebrew at the New 
College, who exerted upon him a stimn- 
»tmg influence. In 1863 he became 
iuooeasor in the chair of Hebrew 
languages, and held the poet 
un^ his deat^ exerting from tihe 
Pwtly by his writinga, but chiefly by 


hla petaonaliiy, a eonunandiiig 
Of a small and spare figure, qtdel^ anA 
unpretmding in speech m manner, te- 
tiiuig in disposition, he riveted bk 
leotnze-rDom the admiration and afie^ticincf 
his pupUs. * Easy mastery of his scihiect, 
lodd and attractive discourse, the faculty of 
training men in soientifio method, the power 
of making them thinknut things for them- 
selves^ were united in him with the capacity 
of holding their minds, quickening their 
ideas, ard commanding their imagina- 
tiona’ He had a keen,, sense of huxqour, 
and a power of quiet but effective sarcasm. 
He preached rarely, but his sermons show 
freshness, independence, religions sym- 
pathy, and penetration. He was an inflmeii- 
tial member of the Old Testament revision 
commuiy (1870-1884), and was made bon. 
LL.D. of Aberdeen (1868), hon. D.D. of 
Edinburgh (1868) and Gla^ow, and hon. 
LittD. of Ohmbridge (1900). He died un- 
married at Edinburg on 20 Jan. 1902. 

^vidson devoted his life to the study 
of the Old Testament, its language, its 
exegesis, its theology. Whatever aspect of 
it he touched, his treatment was always 
masterly, sympathetio, and judicial. In ms 
exegetical works one feels that, whatever 
opinion he puts forth upon a difficult sub- 

and represents the be^ conclusion wbic£ 
the circumstances of the case permit,!^ 
he excelled in the analysis of moral feeliiig 
and in the delineation of character. 

At the time when he began to lecture, 
the Old Testament was mostly studied un- 
cntically and superfloially, and solcdy with 
a view to the oogmatio statements to be 
found in it. Davidson taught his pu|u)s 
to realise its hiHorical significance, to unaer- 
Btand what its different writings meant to 
those who first heard them uttered, or read 
them, to trace the liistorioal pro(preie <d 
religious ideas, to cultivate, m a word 
historical exegesis. Some of Mb pupils have 
left on record, what a revelation it was to 
them to find that the prophets, for 
were men of flesh and olood like themselvea, 
interested in the polirioal and social move- 
ments of their times, eager to infiuenoa 
for good their own oontemporarisB. David* 
son imtiated in this count^ that hisMod 
view of the Old Testament wMoh was af(pr* 
wards more fully developed by Ms imiil 
William Robertson Smitn [q*v.], and Is 
now generally accepted among aQluiMBSi 
Davidson also gave valuaMe bmp in other 
directions. He was the power vdiMi lay 
behind W. R. Smith; and though ha Itm 
hardly any peisonal part in the dsmjg/m of 
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1876^ Icxr Hberiy of bib)ioal oritieism^ 
by hi« montl irngjat wm xeoognised m 
the ml author of the victory which, 
at the cost of his own chair. Smith 
won for Sootiand. Davidson supplied 
influence and guidance at a time when 
opinioDB which had come to be regarded 
bv many as aziomatio were being rudely 
dmtorbed* He was equally alive to the 
historical and the religious importance of 
the Old Testament; and he was the first 
leader of thought in this countrv who 
taught successfully the reality of both. 

Apart from numerous articles in theo- 
logical periodicals and in Hastings* * Dic- 
tionaiy of the Bible,’ Davidson’s chief 
publications were : 1. A grammatioal and 
ezegetioal * Commentary on Job,* 1862, 
unhappily never completed. 2. * An Intaro- 
duetory Hebrew Grammar,* 1874 ; 9th edit. 
1888, very largely used as a class-book 
(nowin it8*18th ecut). 3. * A Hebrew S 3 ni- 
taz,* 1894, intended for more advanced 
students, and remarkably thorough and 
complete. 4. Commentaries on the ' Epistle 
to the Hebrews,* 1882. 5. ’Job,* 1884; 
fl. ’Ezekiel,’ 1892; 7. ’Nahum, Hab- 
aJkkuk, Z^haniah,* 1896; the last three 
in the ’Cambridge Bible.* There were 
published posthumously * Biblical and 
Literary Essays’ (1902), two volumes of 
sermons, ‘The Called of God’ (1902) and 
‘Waiting upon God’ (1904); and two 
volumes based upon lus lectures, * Old 
Testament Prophecy’ (1903) and ‘The 
Theology of the Old Testament’ (11K)4). 
There is a portrait by Sir George Reid in 
the New College, Edinburgh. 

[Bntish WeelJj, 30 Jan 1902; Expositor, 
Jan. 1888, p. 29 i!. (with portrait); Expos 
Times, July 1897, p. 441 ff (with ]K>rtrait — 
the b^) ; Biblical World (Chic ago), bf pt 
1902, pp. 107 seq , and Oft 1902, pp. 288 cMiq 
(by G. A. Smith); Introd. to 'Hie CalJe<l of 
God (with portrait), pp. 3-58; complete list 
of pubhcations m Expoa Times, July 1904, 
pp. 460 Bcq.j 8. R. 1). 

DAVIDSON, CHARLES (1824-1902), 
water-colour painter, bom in London, of 
Scottish parents; on 30 July 1824, was left 
an orphan at an early age. After ^ucation 
at a school m Chelsea, he apprenticed him- 
Bolf to a seedsman and market-gardener at 
Bromptou. At the end of a year he for- 
feited his premium m order to study music, 
but finally decided on painting, and woihed 
for some years under JTohn Albion, a mem- 
^ the New Water Colour Booiety(now 
me Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
(flours). Of that society Im was himsdf 
ejected an aesooiate in 1847 and a member 


in 1849. He seB^omd his membenfliip in 
18638 vad on 18 S^a 1866 was deoM an 
asBooiate of the Old Water Colour Society 
(now the Royal Society of Paintem in 
Water Colours) ; he beotme a full member 
on 14 June 1868 and an honorary retired 
member in 1897. A friend of John Unnell, 
Samuel Palmer, and the Varleya, he aoon 
established a high reputation. He exhi- 
bited from 1844 to 1902 at the Old Water 
Colour Society (where over 800 of his 
works appeared), at the New Water Colour 
Society, the Royal Academy, the British 
Institution, the Royal Society of British 
Artists, and elsewhere. His subjeots were 
chiefly typical Engliah landscapes, and he 
was skilral in depicting the homely soones 
of the countryside. He worked a good 
deal in Wales. A few of his paintings 
were ohromolithographed by Messrs. Day 
& Son. 

Davidson resided for about twenty-eight 
years at Redbill, Surrey, and from 1882 at 
Trevena, Falmouth, where he died on 19 
April 1902. About 1843 he married asisier 
of Francis William Topham [q. v.]; he had 
two BODS and four daughters, the eldcei of 
whom became the wife of Frank Holl, R.A. 
[q. y.]. The Victoria and Albert Museum 
owns SIX Hater-oolour drawings by David- 
son ; four of them arc at the Bethnal Green 
Museum. 

(Pnvate information; Graves, Di(t of 
AitisUi , A. M. Reynolds, Life of PVank 
HoU, 1912, pp. 3fJ-40, Cat. of Watci 
Colours, Victoria and Albert Museum ; The 
Year’s Art, 1890, p 32 (jioitrait) ; W J 
Stillman, Autobiog of a Journalist, 1901, 
pp. 110-2 ; Tho limes, 22 April 1902. J 

B. S. L. 

DAVIDSON, JOHN (1867-1909), poet, 
son of Alexander Davidson, minister of 
the Evangelical Union, by his wife H®*®*'* 
daughter of Alexander Crockett of Elgin, 
was bom at Barrhead, Renfrewshire, on 
11 April 1857. init to school at the 
landers’ Academy, Greenock, his^ncation 
was soon interrupted. At the aw <» wibrteon 
he entered the chemical 
Walker’s sugar house at 
and in 1871 became assistant to the town 
analyst thsra In these 
developed an interest in scienre whi 
berame an important 
poetry. In 1872 ho returned for ^ ^ 
to the Highlanders’ Academy ^ 
teaoher.3r«lter . year lit 
Univorrity (1876-7), reooiTed in 
first Boholastio em^yment at AIwM” 
Charity, Olssgow. Darmg ^next sg^y^ 
he held poritfons in the following ecJi 
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(•Cher thaa povtiy/ oaucMwii tkl^pScI 
wUohiiBaiiiiiiediipiii ^ 
ha nvota^ ‘ Men aia the nnihrem b^toomie 
oontK^ooB; the ompket men idiotMjtoie* 
ehler himira ibo greet to be caUed efl^ 

* The oorollecT wee that eve^ 
to be bhauMilf to the ntmoet of ma 


Perth ieadeuy (1§7B-«1)» KelTinaiae Aoad* i 
emy, Okmspiw (1881-2), and HnteUnaiHi’a 
Ohecity, rmiey (1889^)* Hie varied hie 
oareer by apending e year as clerk in a 
Glasgow thread wm (i884rd), and snbee- 
quentty tau^t in Moirison^a Academy, 
0^(1888-4), and in a privete school at 
Greenock (1888-0), 

Davidson's first published work was 
*Bnic6k’ aobroniolepley in the Elizabethan 
manner, which appeared with a Glasgow 
impHnita 1886. four other plays, * Smith, 
a Trade Fane ’ (1888), * An UnhistodcaL 
Pastona’ (1880), ‘ARomantio Fane’ (1880). 
and the brilliant ' Scaramouch in Nakoa' 
(1880) were also published while he was 
in Scotiaod. Iti 1889 Davidson a b and o ned 
sehoolworlL and neat year went to London 
to seek Us literary fortune. Besides writing 
for the * Speaker,* the * Glasgow Herald/ 
<uid other papers, ho produced several 
novels and wes, of which the best was 
'BerfeSvid* ,(1890). But these prose 
works were written for a hvelihood. 
Davidson’s true medium was verse. * In 
a Music Hall and other Poems’ (1801) 
suffimted what * Fleet Street Eclogyes* 
(1893) proved, that Davidson possessed a 
genuine and dutinotive poetic gift. The 
second collection ebtabhshod his reputation 
among the discerning few. His early plays 
were republished in one volume in 1894, and 
henceforward he turned his attention more 
and more completely to verso. A volume 
of vigorous * Ballads and Songs ' (1894), his 
most pouular work, was followed in turn by 
a second series of * Fleet Street Eclogues ’ 
(1896) and by ‘New Ballads’ (1897) and | 
‘The Last Bmlad* (1899). For a time he 
abandoned lyric for the drama, writing 
several original plays ahich have not been 


pewer, ^and the strongost was to ink. 
Davids^ ptofessed to ^reject aU existing 
pUkiciihies, including that of Nktzsche, 
the Gemao idiilosopher, as inadequate, but 
Nietisclie*s influence is traceable in his 

S t The poet plamed ultimate^to 
tiis revolutionary creed in a trilogy 
‘Gk>d and Mammon.* Only two 
however, were written, ‘The Triumph 
of Mammon’ (1907) and ‘ Mfunmon and his 
Message’ (1908). 

In ) 906 he was awarded a civil list pension 
of 1001. ; but poverty and ill-health made 
life burdensome. Late in 1908 Davidson 
London to reside at Penzance. On 23 
March 1909 he disappeared from his hdnse * 
at Penzance. He had committed sukide 
by drowning in a fit of depression. His 
Imy, which was discovered by some fisher- 
men in Mount's Bay on 18 S^t, was, in 
accordance with his known wiimes, buried 
at sea. In his will he desired that no bio- 
graphy should bo written, none of his un- 
published works published, and ' no word 
except of my writing is ever to appear 
in any book of mine as long as the copy- 
right endures.’ In 1885 Davidson married 
Margaret, daughter of John M* Arthur of 
Per&. She survived him i^ith two sons; 
Alexander and Menzies. 

Davidson was a prolific wTiter. BeeideB 
the works cited, he wrote: 1. ‘The Great 
Men, and a Practical Novelist,’ 1891. 2. 


„ . , ‘Laura Ruthven’s Widowhood,* a novel 

stag<ri and traiislating with success Copp6e’s (with C. J. Wills), 1892. 3. * Sentences 

‘Pour la Gouronne' in 1806 and Victor ' and Paragraphs,’ 1893. 4. ‘ Baptist Lake,’ 

Hugo's ' Ruy Bias ’ in 1904, the former being a novel, 18M. 5. ‘A Random Itinerary,* 
produced as ‘ For the Crown ’ at tho 1894. 6. ‘ The Wonderful Mission of EmI 
Lyceum Theatre in 1896, the latter as ‘ A ’ Lavender,* a novel, 1895. 7. ‘ Miss Arm- 
Queen’s Romance* at the Imperial Theatre. ' strong’s (^umstanoes,’ a novel, 1896. 8. 
hnally Davidson engaged on a series of * Godfrida,’ a play, 1898. 9. * Selfs the 
lestamente,' in which he gave definite Man,* a tragi-oomedy, 1901. 10. 'The 

expression to his philosophy. These vol- Knight of the Maypole,’ 1903. 11. * A 
umes were entitledf ‘The Testament of a| Rosary,’ 1903. 12. ‘The ^eatxoorat; 

Viv^tor’(1901), ‘The Testament of a Man , a Tragic Play of Church and State,’ 1906. 
Forbid’ (1901), 'The Testament of an Em- 13. ‘Holiday and other Poems,’ 1906. 14* 
pue BuiWer* (1902), and ‘The Testament ’ “ - 

Davidson^ (1906). 


of John Davidson* (1908). Though he 
disclaimed the title of philosopher, he ex- 
pounded an original f^osophy wUoh was 
once mateiislistio and aristocratio. 

^sttuc mooeas, as interpreted byevolutton, 
for him a fruitful source of inspiration. 
Rwlatervwse, which is often fine riietorio 


‘ Fleet Street and other Poems,* 1909. 
translated Montesquieu’s ‘ LHtres 


He 

P». 

(1892) and contributed to Shake- 
speare’s 'Sonnets* (Renaissance editloii, 
1908) an introduction which, like hk vetikm 
prelaoes and easm shows him a aubUe 
liteniy critk. Davklson’e portreit was 
drawn by Walter Sickert aim by Robert 


Davidson 
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Davies 


Btydm, A carioatuxe by Max Beerbohm 
appealed in * The Ghaplxwk,’ 1907. 

fThe Times, fH and 30 March, 1 and 19 
April, 20 and 22 Sept. 1909 ; Encyclopedia 
BritiAnuoa, 11th edU.j * F. L. B. 

DAVIDSON, JOHNTHA1N(1833-1904), 
preabyterian minister, bom on 25 April 
1833 at Broughty Ferry, near Dundee, was a 
tirin son of David Davidson, parish ibinister 
of Broughty Ferry, who seeded from the 
established church at the disruption of 
1843 and died a few months later. His 
grandfather. Dr. David Davidson of Dun- 
dee, and his great grandfather were also 
ministers of the church of Scotland. His 
mother, dau^ter of Dr. Ireland of Leith, 
removed to Fklinburgh on her husband’s 
death, and at her house the boy John met 
Dn. Guthrie, Candlish, Cunningham, and 
other religious leaders. Educated suc- 
cessively at Edinburgh High School and 
at Edinbargh University, he studied for 
the ministry at the Fm Church Theo- 
logioal College. After a few months in 
olw^ of a mission st&tion at Craipmill 
In Perthshire, and as a probationer 
in Free St. (Urge’s, Montrose, he waa 
ordained on 10 Feb. 1^7 a minister of the 
Free church at Mar 3 rton. near Montrose, 
and remained there until 1859, when he 
was inducted minister of the presbyterian 
church at Salford. Thenceforth ms life 
was spent in England. 

After three years in Salford, he 
removed on 5 August 1862 to the presby- 
terian church, Colebrooke Row, Islington. 
There he achieved a memorable success, 
He not only converted a decaying con- 
gr^ation into a large and growing one, 
but his influence spread beyond hu own 
denomination. On 4 Oct. 1868 he inaugu- 
rated in the Agriculturad Hall, and continued 
every Sunday for nearly twenty -throe years, 
the novel enterprise of services on Sunday 
afternoons for non -churchgoing people. 
The services, held at flrst in the smaller 
hail, which seated about 1000, were soon 
transferred to the great hall, where about 
4000 persons were regularly present. The 
meetings were catholic in spirit. The 
speakers included the earls of Shaftes- 
bui^, Aberdeen, and Kintore, the bishops 
of Ballarat and Bedford, Canon Fleming, 
the vicars of Islington, Holloway, and 
Clerkenwell, Dr. Guthrie and Dr. Ta^age. 

In 1872 he was elected moderator ol 
the synod of the presbyterian church of 
England. Subsequently be received the 
<^gree of D.D. from Montgomery College, 
Alabma. After nearly thirty yean* work 
at Islington, he removed in 1891 to EaUng, 


where he became on 16 Sept miniator of 
St. Andrew’s presbyterian church. In 1903 
he obtained as ooUeague W. S. Herbert 
Wylie, M.A., who succeeded him. 1^. 
Davidron di^ on 7 November 1904 and 


is buried in the churchyard of Gray’s 
* Elegy * at Stoke Poges. 

He married on 4 Oot. 1869 Imbella, 
daughter of M. M*Callum of Glanow, by 
whom he had two sons and six daughters. 

Davidson’s varied powers as a preacher 
were, perhaps, seen to best advantage in 
his monthly sermons to young men, com- 
menced at Islington in 1878 and continued 
through the rest of his ministry. The 
main points in these addresses were pub- 
lished in 'Talks with Young Men ’ (1884); 
‘Forewarned, Forearmed " (1886); ‘The 
City Youth’ (1886); ‘Sure to Succeed’ 
(1888); ‘A Good Start’ (1890); and 
‘ Thoroughness ’ (1802). 

[John Thain Davidson : Beminisoences, 
by his daughter Mrs. Newson, 1006; 
British Weekly, 0 July and 17 Se^. 1801 ; 
private information.] G. H. I. 

DAVIES, CHARLES MAURICE (1828- 
1910), author, born in 1828, waa of Welsh 
origin. He entered Durham Univeraity as 
a scholar of University College in 1845, and 
graduated B.A. in 1848 with a second clas^ 
in classical and general literature. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1852 and D.D. in 1864 


Elected a fellow of the university on 1 Nov. 
1840, be uas ordained deacon in 1851 
and priest in 1852. After serving vaiiouH 
curacies Davies settled down to educational 
work in London. Meanwhile bis religious 
views underwent a change. Once an active 
supporter of the traotarian movement, 
Davies soon adopted broad church prin- 
ciples, and publisned* anonymouriy a senes 
of sensational novels, attacking high church 
practices, among them timng IJdJP 
raternosier’ (18^), ‘Shadow Land (I860), 
and ‘ Verto, or the Three Creeds ’ (3 yols. 
1876). Afterholdingtheheadmast^poi 

the West London Cofi^iate School (1861- 8) 
he devoted himaelf mainly to jounialiflinj 
In 1870 ho represdnted the • Datty Tel^^ 
Ilf France on the outbreak of to 
Prussian war, and was arrested w e 
pocted spy, while he was search^ M 
te his Mlleague, George Augustes Sala 
[q. ▼.], Amongst other oontnbutejns 
to ‘DaOy Td^raph’ was ^ 
indep^ident stntoi of religion p^^ “ 
the metropolis, which »ttrsctrf 
His artidm wese collect^ into a 
entitled ’Unorthodox ^ 

fed edit. 1875). ThsiJ fefowed 0 ^ 
same linw, ’Heterodox Iiondon, or 
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Religions Lue in tbe mraroh of ifinglaaid ' he begaa giYtng money, geneieuy eiidiiiv** 
(2 Tols. 1874-5). and * Mystic London, or monsly or under assumed nsnies, tontaras 
Phases of Occult life in the Metropolis * liquidating the debts of Calvinist iaetli04 
(1875). On*quitting the service of the dist chaj^. He was popularly o^fited 
* Daily Tdemph,’ Davies went out to with riving half a million sterliii^ tomids 
Natal to won under Bishop J. W. Coknso ohapm debts, but most probably it did not 
[q. V.]. After 1882, however, he abandoned much exceed 150.0001. His other beoe- 
holy orders. On his resettling in London, factions were 177.0001. to endow the Weld] 
he was employed alter 1893 in superin- Methodist Mission in India. 10.0001. to an 
tending a series of trandations, undertaken orphanagis (of the same oonnexioD) at 
at the instance of Cecil Rhodes [q. v. Bontnew^rid. Ganuirvon. and 10.0001. to 


Suppl. n], of the oririnaJ authorities used the firitidi and Foreign Bible Society (of 
by Gibbon in his ‘Decline and Fall of which he was a vice-presitot). « At a oort 
the Roman Empire.’ Davies retired from of 50001. he built an English ohapd for his 
active Wk in 1901, and died at llarlesden connexion at Menai Bndm (where be is 
on 6 Sqst 1910. commemorated W a window and tablet), 

[The Times, 9 Sept. 1910 ; Durham Univor- and gave 120(s. towards restoring the 
sity Calendar. 18fiM) ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; Sir Welsh chapel at the same place, to the 


ed by a window and tablet), 
120(s. towards restoring the 


T Fuller, Life of Cecil Rhodes, 1910, p. 133 erection of which he and his brother had 
seq. : private information from Mr. A. L. contributed Isxgely. His gifts to educa- 


Humphreys.] 


G. S. W. tional objects, comparatively few and small. 


DAVIES, ROBERT (1810-1905). phil- included 10001. to the foimding of ihe 
antbropist. bom at Llangefni, Anj^esey, Normal Collie at Bangor in 1866, 10001. 


on 1 April 1816, was secc^ son of ^hord to the University CoU^ at the same 
Davies (1778-1849) by Anne, daiMhter of In 1884. berides assistanoe in estabU 
Owen Jones of Oo^owel near Liax^ni. and m a i nt a inin g a British school at 1 
The father (son of a yeoman at CapelFann. Bridge. His almsgiving took the eoo( 


a British school at Mini 
isgiving took the eooeixtrio 


lilangiistiolus) was a general store-keeper form of a weekly distribution for many 
at LmAgefm and a Calviniatio methodist. years of twelve Ibk of flour to from seventy 
Robert was educated at the national to a hundred persons, presumably poor, but 
school, Llangefni, and at a private school not a few of them undesemng. It was « 
at Chester. As he and his brothers grew condition that each recipient should per- 
up, their father extended his business, sonally fetch this dole from Bodlondeb on 
opening a branch for imprting timber and Tuesday in each wedc. 
iron at Menai Bridge, which he placed under Davies died unmarried and intestate at 

the management of his eldest son. John, Bodlondeb on 29 Deo. 1905. and was buried 
who died unmarried in 1848 and to whose in tbe parish churchyard of Llangefni. His 
business ability the successful development estate was valued at under 500,0001. 
of the family firm was largely due. A His younger brother. Riohabd Davim 
foundry at Carnarvon was put under (1818-1896). possessed business and publio 
Roberts charge, while a store at Bed- qualities of a high order. A liberal in poll- 
wharf Bay was entrusted to the youngest tics, be unsuccessfully contested Camarvw 
son. Richard. From purchasing ships to Boroughs in 1852, but in 1868 he wet 
oarm their own timber the firm came to returned unopposed for his native oounty 
confine itself to shipowning. with head- of Anglesey, for which he sat till l8Mi 
quarters at Monai Bndge (uriiere the three He was high sheriff of Anglesey in 1866» 
brothers settled), and &e other businesses •od was appointed its loid-lientenant 
were disposed of. While at Carnarvon, by Gladstone on 27 April 1884, beinn 
Robert took an active part in the work probably the first nonooriormlst to hola 
of a ragged school there, and in sub- those offices in Wales. He died at bM 
sequent yean he had charge of a class of residenoe, Treborth, near Bangor, on* 
oMdien in a Sunday sohool of which he 27 Oct. 1896. He married in 1866 Amrie^ 
wasforariiorttimesaperinten^i. With only child of the Rev. Henry Reel, a 
then exemptions, and t^ of eMving as nonconformist divine, of liverpool, enift 
high dierifi for Anglesey iew 1861, he to6k issue (Mabbt R», Nokih WMmmh 

be p. 445). 

mtM at Bodlondeb. a honsa ovssliriiriBiv m.* ^ 


19M{ Mpdntift in • ToliimA ol 
fpiiiliniig and often Ineaomte xeuiniBoenoai 
cMmmiEg Xkmm by the Bev. John Jones, 
Firiniieli--Adjn mm Mt* Bobert Bevies 
a T. R. Boberte, Eminent 
Welshmen. {». 57. Private infonnation has 
•Iso been fumisbed by Mr. J* B. Bavies (Bioh- 
ard Bavies's son), Oeris, Bangor.] B. Ll. T. 

DAVIS, CHARLES EDWARD (1527- 
1902), arohiteot and antiquary, bom near 
Bath on 29 Aug. 1827, was eon of Edward 
Davis by bis wife Dorothy (widow of Captain 
Johnston of the Madras cavalry), whose 
madden name was Walker. The father, an 
architect of Bath, had been a pupil of Sur 
John Soane [q. r.], restored Prior Bird*s 
Chantiy in ]^th Abb^, the * (Sothio orna- 
ments ^of which he described in a volume 
(1834), designed several houses, and laid 
out the Victoria Park at Bath, opened in 
1830. Charles Edward began the studv of 
architecture as his father^s pupil, and in 
1863, having recently won a competition 
for ^e cemetery buildings on the lower 
Bristol Road, was appointed city arohiteot 
and surveyor to the corporation of Bath. 
He held Uiese offices for forty years. In 
1863 he designed an escritoire, Bath’s 
wedding gift to Queen Alexandra, pre- 
sentbd in 1869 and costmg 700/. 

Davis carefully examined the mineral 
baths from both the antiquanan and the 
therapeutic pomta of view, with important 
results. Exploring in 1869 the site of the 
hot spnngs of the old King’s bath, he 
found extensive remams of Roman thermal 
worir and published a descnptive account. 
In 1877-8 he was successful in exposing 
the Roman well beneath the King’s bath. 
This discovery was foreshadowed by 
Alexander Sutherland, M.D. (’ An attempt 
to ascertam and extend the virtues of Bath 
and Bristol waters, &c.,’ 2nd edit. 1764), 
who followed the researches made by Dr. 
Lucas m 1755 (cf. R. E. M. Peach, Both Old 
and New, pp 35-6). In 1880-1 Davis found 
the Great bath and in 1884-6 the Circular 
bath, both Roman. With a view to collect- 
mg information on the nature and manage- 
ment of spas, Davis in 1885 made a tour of 
the chief continental springs. He applied 
^his knowledge to various iroprovements 
at Bath, and was consulted by English 
corporations owning natural baths^ suim as 
Harrogate and Droitwich. 

The old Queen’s bath, constructed in 1697 
and named after Anne, wife of James 1, 
was removed m the course of the Roman 
di^veries of 1886. Davis’s principal 
origmal design in connection with me baths 
was the new Queen’s bath, begun in 1886, 


completed in 1889, and costing sometibi&g 
less than the oontfaot pieoe of 20,00<K 
This work and the inouMital restoratbn 
met with critidam on Btrootaial as well 
as arohaeolomoal grounds. Reports were 
made on bdialf Of the Society of Anti- 
quaries by Professor J. H. Middleton [q. v, 
Suppl. 1] and Mr. W. H. St. John Stope. 
Controversy in Bath grew warm, and an 
independent opinion was BOtmht from 
Alfrra Waterhouse, R.A [q. v. £ippL II], 
whose report, dated 14 Jan. 1887, decided 

(1) that the new workw though somewhat 
slender in construction were not such as to 
cause apprehension on grounds of stability ; 

(2) that on the whole Davis had judioiouuy 
compromised between the utility of the 
baths and their antiquarian value. Diffi- 
culties with the corporation regarding his 
official duties led in 1900 to the transfer to 
emother of the supervision of the corporate 
property. But the baths and the pro- 
vision markets were left in Davis’s ohsrge at 
a fixed salaiy of 4001. 

Besides his work for the corporation 
Davis had an extensive privaite practice. 
He designed the church of St. Peter 
and schools at Twerton, restored several 
churches, including Northstok^ (1B8H) 
and that of St. Tliomas 4 Bookot at 
Widcombe, and was architect of the 
Imperial IJotel, Bath, opened in 1901 and 
costing 50,000/. He was elected a fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries ui 1860, and 
published ’Mineral Baths of Bath; the 
Bath of Bathes Ayde in the R<*ign ot 
Charles JI ’ (4to, Bath, 1883), besides several 
pamphli'ts on the same subject. 

The rank of major by w^oh Davis was 
generally designated was due to his com- 
mission m the Worcestershire mihtia; he 
had also been a member of the Bath volun- 


teer rifles. 

Davis died at his residence, Bathwick Hub 
on 10 May 1902. He married in 1858 
Selina Anne, ^dest daughter of Captain 
Howazth, who survived him without lasoo. 
A portrait by Leonard Skeates is m the 
Grand Pump Room at Bath. 

[Builder. 1902, IxxxK 604 ; Builffing Nejvs, 
Ixzxiii «06; Bath Hwald, 10 12 “jy 

1902; Kmo.’. BaUi JoanuO. 17 M*y 
Peach, Bath Old imd New.] 


UAVm, MCHABL (IMfr-l W ^ 
rwolntioaanr Md bdxmr 
9 D 26 Ihnh 1846, at Stnudi. w. 
same of • Bonuui 



ytHSk, tad «M m 180 dnbig the 

iilrmriiifiino tbftt folloif6d the ofM^b jDriflli 
f amlneb Hie emigrated ivith hie wife end 
obildran to Lmomm, and settled et Hee- 
lingdfliL Hwe the bc^ Miohad, aa aooa as 
be waa able to work, was sent to a cotton 
^111- Voiraed in 1857 to mind a machine 
ordiaadiy attended by a youth of eighteen, 
he was oaught in the maohineiy, and his 
maog^ iwt am had to be amputated, 
l^us disabm before he was twelve, he waa 
rempvad from the factory and sent to 
a W^eaKeyaii aohod. While still a lad, be 
organiaed a band of youtha to iklend 
oathoho ohnibhea at Rodulale, Bam, and 
Haslingdsn, wfaidb were thvrateAed with 
destruction in anti-cathblio xiota. On 
leaving idliool, at about fifteen, he became 
in 1861 pdnter’a devil and newsboy with 
a piintar, who was also postmaster at 
Hanliiigilen ; afterwards he worked as 
book-keeper and aasiBtant letter-earner in 
the same employment. In 1865 he joined 
the Benkn ocgaoiaation, and soon beoamo 
^oentve* of the local (Rosaendale) ‘circle.’ 
In February 1807 he waa one of those told 
off to attack Chester Castle and seize the 
arms there. He first showed his abilkios 
in extricating himself and his comrades from 
this fiasco. In 1868 he was appomted 
organising secretary of the Irish Ropub- 
Jiean Brotherhood for England and Scotland, 
and left his employment at Haslmgden to 
assume the role of a commercial traveller 
in firearms, as a cloak for his revolutionary 
work — buying firearms and shipping them 
to Ireland On 14 May 1870 he was { 
arrested at Paddington while awaiting a 
consignment of arms from Birmingham. 
Tned at the Old Bailey by Lord Chief 
Justice Gockbum, he was sentenced to 
fifteen years’ penal servitude for treason- 
felony. The principal evidence against 
him was a letter which ho had written to 
^vent a younu Fenian (whose name 
Davitt never would reveal) tom assassm- 
atmg a supposed spy, but which bore on 
the face of it (as Davitt’s aim in writing < 
was to gain time for the interferenoe of 
the heads of the orffanisation) an apparent 
approval of the deed. He spent over seven 
yoTO in prison— ten montlu in liSUlbaDk, 
and the remainder (except one month at 
Portamonth in 1872) in Dartmoor. A 
pamphlet prepared by him in 1878. aa the 
b^B of his evidence (20 Jnne 1878) before 
royal commission on the working of the 
Penal Servitude Acts, (fives a full account 
of what he endured, aim how every prison 
strained agatot him. On 19 Deo. 
W7 he was releaaad on tibket-of-leave^ as 


a rmH of the esarAqra of Is^ 
and the Amnesty AsaoctafiloiL m p 
he had thought out Us Plana for sH fit# 
moTSment of a new kind, to Uend ratdu- 
tioaaxy and ocmstitational methods, w^ 
abandoniiy secret oonspiraqy. He dtmnce 
rejoined the Fenian movemmit, with the 
mw of oonvertang Its heads to this 
After leotnriag for some months in Cneat 
BdtUn pn banal! of the flfinnesty moveme^^ 
he Went in August 1878 to America, 
whither his family had emigrated. Here 
he met not mdy all the leaders of the 
ooDsiitatiaDal and extreme Nationalists 
bat also Henry Qecnge. The latter^s 
land pnmramme hatmonked with and 
developea the views wfaigh Davitt had 
alfmidy formed independently in prison. 
Before leaving America, he made a speech 
at Boston, on 8 Deo. 1878, in which he out- 
lined the new departure in Irish af^tation. 
The essence of ms suggestion was to bring 
the movement for IrSh independenoe into 
dose touch with the realities of life' in ' 
Ireland by linkhig it up with the agrariaa 
agitation, and to give latter a wider 
soop by demanding the complete abolition 
of Xandlordiam. On bis return to Irelaxid 
he laid his plan before the supreme ooii^cil 
of the Ir^h Repubhean Brotherhood, 
which rejected it. Davitt proceeded with 
the work on his own responsibility, en- 
hsting the sympathy of most of the 
rank and file Fenians. He organised a 
meeting at Iriahtown, Mayo, on 20 April 
1879, when the new land programme was 
put forward. A second meeting, at West- 
port on 8 June, was attended by Charles 
Stewart Parnell [q. v.], whom Davitt h«d 
convinced of the possibihties of the new 
movement. The agitation rapidly spread 
through the west ; in August Davitt 


League of Ireland,’ in which Purnell’s 
influence was soon to clash with Davitt’s, 
came into being in October. In November 
Davitt and others were arrested and 
tned at Sligo for their share in the 
movement; but the prosecutions were 
dropped early in 1880. After the general 
election of 1880, in which Davitt asnsted 
to fuooure the sucoesses of Parnell’s party, 
he was expelled tom the supreme ooimoil of 
die Irish Republican Brotherhood ; he re- 
mained an ordinary membw<»f the body tOl 
1882. In May 1880 Davitt went to Ameriee 
to organise the American Land League^ and 
toraiaefunda. Onhiaretuixihefoattcledtlie 
Ladies* Land League, and devoted Mm— i* 
to Uie task (d proventlxig outrages in ooniiao- 
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tkm with the poli^ of *boyoottiDg/ He honee^ known as Lend Leegm CMtege^ 
aIk> penetieted intq Ulster, and addieBaed at Bi^braok, eo. DnhUn. fliif was uie 
an enthusiastk) meeting Orangwen at only oooaaion on whkh Baiitt aoeepted 
Armagh on the land aoestion. He uig^ any material gift from the Ifidi peo]^ ; 
the ieeiie of the * No Rent ’ manifesto in he alwa 5 rg lefum to assent to any 
Fdb. 1881 instead of later, but the Par- testimomal, supporting himself, onm with 
liamenl^ section of the movement post- great difficulty, oy his labours as a jouma- 
TOned its publication till Oot., when the Bst. It was not till near the close of his 
uberal government retorted by suppressing Ufe (1901) that a legacy from a relative of 
the Land League. Meanwhile Davitt had his wife relieved him of financial amdety. 
been arrested as a tioket-oMeave man on In 1887-8 t- 9 Davitt was engrosBod in the 
3Feb. 1881, and endured a second but milder work involved by ‘The Times’ oommis- 
term of pemd servitude in Portland. While sion [see Pabnbex, Chabubs Stbwabt], 
in prison he was elected to parliament for which was appointed to investigate the 
00 . Meath (94 Feb. 1882), but was disquali- charges brought by *The Times "against 
fied as a treason-felony prisoner. He was Parnell and others, namely, that their real 
released on 6 May 1882, and forthwith aim was to bring about the total independ- 
learned from Parnell that he had concluded ence of Ireland, that they had instigated 
the ‘ Kilmainham Treaty ’ with the govern- assassination and other outrages, and tl^t 
ment, that the agitation was to be mitigated, they had accepted money and other 
and that ^e L^es* Land League had been assistance from open advocates of crime 
suppressea by Parnell for dediiung to accept and dynamite. Davitt was not originally 
the compromise. Davitt at once prepay to included in these chargm but on his 
fight Parnell in favour of a resumption of presenting himself before flie tribunal, ‘The 
t& agitation; but the assassination of Tunes’ repeated the same charges against 
Lord mderick Cavendish, which took place him, with two additional ones, namely, 
on the day of Davitt’s release, threw him that he had been a convicted Fniian, and 
back into alliance with Parnell, whose that ho had brought about the alliance 
proposed co-operation u*ith hberaliam was between the Parnellite home rule party 
neoesaarily for the time at an end. in Ireland and the party of violenoe m 

After another visit to America, in June America — both of which were undenied 
1882, Davitt induced Parnell to found the facts. The chief labour of the defence fell 
National League, successor of the suppressed on him, as the link between the oonstitu- 
Land League ; the programme of the new tionai and extreme nationalists, between the 
organisation, however, marked the triumph Irish and American branches of the move- 
of parliamentarianism over the more revo- ment. It was Davift who first suspected 
lutioni^ ideas of Davitt. He declined Richard Pigott [q. v.], and he, by the aid 
office in the National League, hut spoke of a volunteer secret service, counte^ 
regularly on its platforms. In 1883 (Jan. everymoveol’ The l^es’ in the collection 
to May) he was imprisoned on a charge of eridenoe {Fall of FeoMUam^ oh. 44-49). 
of sedition for a furiher period of four When Pam^ and the other Nationalists 
months in Richmond Bridewell, Dublin, withdrew from jmooeedingB of the 
Between 1882 and 1885 he devoted much commission, as a protest against the refusal 
of his time to advocating land nation- of the judges to order the mxxiuotiQn of the 
alisation, lecturing throughout Great books of flie ‘ Loyal and ntriotio Umon, 
Britain, either alone or in oompany with Davitt dissented from this course, sod 
Henry George, who was touriim in the continued to appear. Oonduoting ^ 0 ^ 
Unitra Kingdom. He brought George to case, be made a five-days’ speech before me 
Ireland, and epdee with him at a meeting tribunal (Oot. 24-31, 18s9), atorwaros 
in Dublin, on 9 April 1884. This brought published as * The Defence of the I»d 
on him a oat^oiical repudiation of iSad League,’ a book which contains me om 
nationalisation by Pani^ In 1885, hia record of Davitt’a life and work up to 
health having broken down, Davitt visited that time. In the report of the 00 ^ 
Italy, Palestine, and Rgypt. He opposed mission, the chief finaings relating to 
the polk^ adopted by Parnell at the Davitt were that ha baa rotered tu 
general eleotioa of that year, at throwing agrarian movement with the intention 
the Irish vote in England for the con- bringing about the 
Mrvatives. In 1880 he again visited of Ireland, and that he had in a 

and married Miss Mary Yore, manner denounced crime and oute^ 
of kBohigan. As a tdeen of national Immediately after the ooiiimW<» ® ijf xu- 
i^gMd, hia wife was presented with a had failed, oame the pfooeedii^ m 
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divom oclirt against PanelL DaTitt bad 
been led^by ftmell to believe that tbe 
suit biOQgbt ^ William Heoxy O’Shea 


j was another oonspiraoy, 
i tb'the same ooUapae as the Figott 
ioigeriea. He resented Parnell’s mis-repre- 
8entation» and immediately flunff hiimNell 
into tiie oampai^ against Pameirs leader- 
ship. He had just started ‘The Labour 
World * (first number, 21 Sept. 1890) to be 
the oraan of the labour movement in 
Great Bdtain, which was on a fair way to 
sucoesa. but was rained by Davitt’s attitude 
towards Parnell, and by his pononal 
absorption in tbe political struggle. The 
paper Uvod only ^ May 1891. Davitt 
had many times declined a seat in pariia- 
ment, but he now yielded to the uigenmes 
and needs ol the anti-Pamellite party, 
and in the end o£ 1891 contested Waterford 
against Mr. John Redmond, the leader 
of the PameUites after Parn^’s death. 
Defeated hme, ho was elected for North 
Meath at the general election of 1892, and 
was promptly unseated on petition, owing to 
the use in ms favour of oleiical influences 
which he had done his beat to stop. The 
pnesta whose conduct had led to the 'peti- 
tion made no attempt to save him from the 
oonsequences, and Davitt became bankrupt. 
In 1896 he went on a lecturing tour in 
Australia, and returned home to find himself 
M,P. for two constituencies, East Kerry 
and South Mayo; he chose to sit for 
South Mayo. He was not a parlia- 
mentary success, but was always listened 
to with respect, especially on prison reform, 
a subject be had loxu made his own. In 
1897 he visited the United States to stop 
the projected Anglo-American Alliance ; ms 
active woric was mainly responsible for the 
rejection of that year’s Anglo-American 
Arbitration Treaty by the United States 
Senate. In 1898 he helped Mr. William 
O’Brien to found the United Irish League, 
an ozganiaation which brought about the 
reumon of the Pamollite and anti-Pameilite 
sections. On 25 Oct. 1899 he dramatically 
withdrew from parliament as a protest 
against the Boer War. Early in 1900 he 
went to South Africa in a capacity pattly 
jouroalistio and partly dipfomatio; he 
held Hhe threads oi a ]^ot to bring about 
European intervention on behalf of the 
Boers— a plot which broke down because 
of the hesitancy at a critioal moment, and 
we subsequent death, of Oolonel de Viltobois 
Mareuil, who was to have led the French 
^tingent Davitt fieto(^ attacked the 
oonferenee report on the land 
question (1003) and the Wyndham Land 
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Purdhase Aot of the same year, 

chase terms of whldi he rwgwrd^ ^ 

surrender of much that had been gainid 
the twenty.five years’ agitation that he hM 
startecL Temporarily overborne by Mr. Wil- 
liam O’Brien, he had the satisfacUuB cd see- 
ing, in little pver ayear, a comfdete revulsion 
of feeling in the Nationalist party with 
regard to Mr. O’Brien’s policy. In 100^ 
4-^ he paid, mainly as the representative 
of Amerman journals, three visits to Rusria, 
where his sympathies were with the revolu- 
tionary party. At the general election 
of 1906 he devoted himself to supporting tfio 
labour party in England, and hel^ to seouxe 
many of their notable victones. The last 
months of his life were occupied with a 
stn^le over the English education bill, on 
which he fell foul of the catholic clergy. The 
Irish Press having been closed to his letters 
advocating secular education, ho was con- 
templating the establishment of a weekly 
paper, to exprdsr ISticnigly democratic as 
well as nationalist views, when he caught 
cold after a dental operaiipn. Blood p^||||B 
ifig sot in, and he died in Dablin 
1906. He was buried in 
where the * Davitt MemoriaRnuioh ’ has 
been erected. His wife survived him with 
five sons and one daughter. A portrait by 
WiUiam Orpen is in the Dublm Galkry^ 
Modem Art. Another was painted by 
Mr. H. J. Thaddeus. 

Davitt stood for the reconciliation of 
ext>reme and constitutional nationalism ; 
although *^he never wavered, as his latest 
writings show, from the ultimate idea of 
an independent Ireland he abandoned at 
an early stage all behef in those methods of 
secret conspiracy and armed rebeWon which 
are ^nerally associated with the separa- 
tist ideal. His notions of oonstitaticKnal 
agitation were, however, always penneated 
by the vigour of his early revolutionary 
plans. He also stood for the harmonising 
of democracy and nationality. With his 
whole-hearted nationalism he combined 
from early life a growing conviction 
that any thoroughgoing xogenemrioa of 
government and society in Ireland, and 
mdeed throughout the world, must rest on 
a Bocudistio mis. In his ooUeotivist, as 
in his anti-clerical, views he differed from 
most of the Irishmen with whom he was 
politically associated. ' His political affin- 
ities inclined to industrial vmd aeoulacM 
democracy. His strength of oharaoter, 
disintereBtednees, and steadineas of pqcposs 
won him the personal teapeot even of 
tboae who held ma dootrinea to be enEoneouB 
or panidouB. 
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Bavitt’fl ptindpal wblidied #oi)qs are : to the Oa na di an geological survey, and 
1. ^Leaves from a Frison Diary/ 1884 made a long and itaiportant seridi of 
(to be distinguiahed from the pamphlet on exploratory investigationB in ^e Npl^ 
his experiences in Dartmoor, mentioned West and British ODlombia. His reports 
above). 2. *The Defence of the Land deal with both economic and soienl^ 
League/ 1891. 3. * Life and Progress in geology, and contain many valuable notes 
Australasia,’ 1898. 4. 'The Boer Fight on other branches of natural history and 
for Freedom,’ 1902. 6. ' Within the Pale * on ethnology. He showed the relation of 
(a study of anti-semitism in Russia), 1903. the laramie and cretaceous formations, 
6. * The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland * the ooounenoe of a fresh-water episode in 
(a history of the land amtation), 1904. He the latter, the existence of archeean 
also wrote many pampmets and a mass of early palseozoic rocks in the plateau region 
uncollected journalistic work. of British Columbia, and of metamorphosed 

[Davitt’s own books, especially The Defence volcanic rocks in the Cordilleran region of 
of the Land League and The Fall of Feudalism ; that province and on the Lake of the Woods. 
Michael Davitt : Revolutionary, Agitator, Dawson also pointed out that an ice-sheet 
and Labour Loader, ^ F. Sheohy Skeffing- had onoe had its centre in British Columbia ; 
ton, 1908 ; see also Gashman’s Life, 1882 ; believing, however, that the northern part 
R. Barry O’Brien’s Life of Parnell, 1898 ; Life th^ gj^at plain had been submerged, 
of Henry George, 1^; D’ Alton, .^^ry of prescience of ^ remark on economic 
Ireland, vol. m. 1910.] F. S. S. questions has been thankfully acknowledged 

DAWSON, GEORGE MERCER (184^ by those engaged in developing the re- 
1901), geologist, oldest surviving son of sources of this great territory. AEter 18W 
Sir John WiSiam Dawson [q. v. SuppL 1] Dawson took a leading part in a commit- 
by his wife Marg^^t Mercer, was bom tee formed by the British Association for 
^ on 2 Aug. 1849 at Pictou, Nova Scotia, but studying the north-western tribes of Canada, 
was taken to Montreal in 1865, when his and subsequently engaged in the ethno- 
father became president of McGill College, logical survey of the dominion. With 
At ten ho wont to the high school in that W. F. Tolmie he published in 1884 ‘Com- 
oity, but was soon removed because of weak parative Vocabularies of the Indian Tribes 
health, and studied under tutors at home, of British Columbia.’ In 1883 he was 
He joined McGill College for the session of made assistant-director of the geologioal 
1868-9, spending the summer of the latter survey and succeeded Dr. A R. G Sdwyn 
year at Gaspe in dredging for foraminifera, as di^ior in 1895. 

the results of which were described in his He was appointed one of the Behring 
first scientific paper. In 1870 he began Sea Commissioners in 1891 to investigate 
work at the Royal School of Mines in fhe conditions of seal life m the No^ 
Ix>ndon. He went through the full course. Pacific, making a long cruise in that region 
obtained the associateship, the Duke of (the soientifio results of wUoh were pub- 
Oomwall’s scholarship, the Edward Forbes lished by the Geologioal Society of America 
medal and prize in palaBontology, and the in 1894). Afterwar^ he took part in the 
Murchison medal in geology, and in his oonferenoe at 'Washington and helped in 
summer hohdays worked in the Lake preparing the British case for the arbitra- 
diatrict with James Clifton Ward [q. v.]. tion at Paris in 1893. Sir Richard Webster 
Dawson returned to Canada in 1872, and (now Lord Alverstone) spoke in the 
next year, after reporting on some miniug highest terms of the value of Dawson s 
properties in Nova Scotia and giving services. 

tootuios at Morrin College, Quebec, was Dawson was elected a fellow of the 
appointed geologist and botanist to the Geologioal Society in 1875 and of the Royw, 
commission for* wwing the boundary line Society in 1891. He was also a fellow of 
between Osinada and the United States the Royal Society of Canada, its 

from the Lake of the Woods to British in 1894, and president also of the Qeolo^w 

Columbia. Facing without flinching much Society of Anerioa in 1900. He wowvett 
toil and hardship, he made a large oofieotion the, degree of D.So. from Prinoetown Um w- 
of natural histoiy specimens, now pre- sity in 1887, of LL.D. from the wee» » 
served partly at Kew and pa^y in the University in 1890, from MbO^ UmvOT 7 
British Museum, and his excellent report, in 1891, and from Toronto U^niwiatv 

published in 1876, desoribed a section 4897. He was awarded the Biwby mew 
over 800 miles in length, of which some of the Geologioal Society U 
300 were previously unknown even to 1891 and the gold medal of 
geographers. Dawson was next Appointed Geographioal Society in 18B7» oe 
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oteiited G.HG. for hia Bervioea in *the 
JtobkiDg Sea arhitcation. 

Thoi^ xa^her email in atature, frMil in 
aapS^ and ali^tly deformed in eonae- 
quenoe of an aoddent in ohildhood, Dawaon 
waa capable of prolonged phyaioal and 
mental labour* waa an excellent talker, 

^ and wrote with facility in prose and veiae, 
the latter both grave and gay. His oontri- 
butiona to sdenoe were about 130 in number. 
He died unmarried at Ottawa of bronchitis, 
Uta a two days’ illness, on 2 March 1901. 

[ueol. Mag. 1897 (with portrait) and 1901 ; 
Quarterly Journal of GeoL 800 . 1902 ; Proc. 
and Trans. Roy. Soc. of Canada (memoir 
by Prof. Harrington, with portrait and list 
of publications), 1902.] T. G. B. 

DAWSON, JOHN (1827-1903), trainer 
of raoehoraes, bom at Gullane, Hadding- 
tonshire, on 16 Dec. 1827, was a younger 
^on m the family of seventeen ohudron of 
George Dawson, who had previously trained 
horses at Bogside, in Ayrshire, by his 
M ife Jean Alison. Three brothers who sur- 
vived infancy, Thomas (d. 1880), Joseph 
(d. 1880), and Matthew [q. v. Suppl. I], 
also beemne expert trainors. AU were 
brought up about their father’s tqjning 
stable at Gullane. Thomas, the eldest, 
left Gullane in 1830, and settled at Middle- 
ham, in Yorkshire, where ho trained for 
Lord Eglinton. In 1838 he was joined by 
his brother Matthew as *head lad,’ and 
later Joseph and John also served appren- 
ticeships at Middleham. In 1853, Joseph 
went to Hsley. Thomas trained Ellington 
and Pretender, who won the Derbys of 
1856 and 1869 ; Matthew prepared Thor- 
manby (1860), Kingcraft (1870), Silvio 
(1877), and Melton (1886). Joseph alone 
of the brothers failed to saddle a Derby 
winner, but he trained winners of the Two 
Thousand, One Thousand, and St. Leger. 

In 1857 John left his eldest brother’s 
stable at Middleham, and took Hamilton 
House, at Compton, Berkshire, a village 
which adjoins Ilsley. At Compton he 
tr^ed Bd Esperanza, the first of four 
winners of the Lincolnshire Handicap 
^^h he saddled. In 1861 he removed to 
Warren House, Newmarket, where he lived 
for the remainder of his life. Shortly I 
afto settling there he was appointed 
private trainer to Prince Batthyany and 
General Ped, and in 1863 Lord Vivian 
became a patron of the stable. In later 
ywa horses belonging to Mr. E. G. Naylor 

tvnA _ a i -rvi 




Vandemdde in 1807 ; and for 6k ■ 

Jardine by Wise Man in 1889. Fori 
Naylor, Dawson won the Cesarewit^ will 
Jestpr in 1878. In 1875 he won the Derby' 
with Galopin. Dawson had four other 
successes in classic events* He iialned 
Petrarch to win the Two Thousand Ghiineas 
and the St. Leger in 1876 for Lord Dupplin $ 
Elizabeth the One Thousand Guineas in 
1880 for Mr. T. E. Walker ; and Disraeli 
the Two Thousand in 1898 for Mr. Wallace 
Johnstone. Other patrons induded General 
Owen Williams, Mr. E. Loder, Mr. Re ifiew, 
and Mr. G. Alexander. . ^ 

Dawson’s triumphant career was checked 
by the sudden death, in 1883, of Prinoe 
Batthyany. One of the two-year-olds 
belonipng at that time ib the prince was 
St. Simon, who won all the races for 
which he started, and afterwards had a 
most distinguish^ career at the stud* 
Immediately after Prince Batthyany’s 
death, St. Simon was sold to the duke of 
Portland, and went into Matthew Dawson’s 
stable. Perdita U, who, when mated 
with St. Simon, product Floiizd U, 
Persimmon, and Diamond Jubilee, bearers 
of Edward YITs colours, was for a rime 
trained at Warren House. Dawson gave im 
training in 1900. He died on 13 May 1903, 
and was interred in Newmarket cemetery. 

In 1855 Dawson married Miss Grant 
Peddie. Oi his five children, George and 
John enjoyed a reputation as trainers. A 
daughter, Ellen Bose {d, 1884). married Fred 
Archer [q. v. Snppl. I], the jockey. 

A cartoon portrait appeared in * Vanity 
Fair ’ in 1896. 

[Notea from Mr. John A. Dawson, of St. 
Albans House, Newmarket; BaUy’s Mag. liv. 
235-7 ; Sportsman and Sportmg Life, 14 May 
1903 ; Ashgill, Life of John Osborne, p. 32 ; 
Ruffs Guide to the Turf.] E. M. 

DAY, Sra JOHN CHARLES FRED- 
ERIC SIGISMUND (1826-1908), judge, 
son of Captain John Day of the* 49th foot, 
ot Englishbatoh, near Bath, by his wife 
Emily, daughter of Jan Caspar HartsuuA, 
was born at the Hague on 20 June 18261 
His parents were ^man catholics, and 
he received his ednoation at Freiburg 
1 and at the Benediotine College of St. 
Gregory at Downside, near Bath. In 1845 
he graduated B. A. at London and qnteied 
at the Middle Temple (29 Oot.)* Called 
to the bar by that society on 26 Jan. 1849, 
I he chose the home ououit, and early 


and Sir Robert Jardine [q. v. Suppl. H] made his mark by beexmung joint editor m 
were trained at Wansn House. The lin- Rosooe’s * Evidence at Nisi Prius,' ^ by 
oolnaldie Handioap was won for Prinoe billing out the first annotated edition 

by SubmrbMi in 1802. and by 1 th^mmon Law Piooeduie Aot ol 1882 
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^ (4th edit. 1872)» thiu acquiring the reputa- 
tion d an authority on the new methods 
of riliMiding and maotioe. He soon enjoyed 
' a luoratiTe ana substantial business as a 
junior, owing no small pa^ of his suooess 
in advocacy to his whn^ioal countenance 
and hk variety of facial expression. To 
the end of his fife he retained the whiskers 
which were fashionable in his early manhood, 
and hia dry humour, aided by much natural 
shrewdness and a wide acquaintance with 
human nature, made him irresistible to 
juries in breach of promise and libel oases. 
He was also largely employed in deotion 
petitions. He took silk in 1872 and was 
made a bencher, of his inn next year ; ho 
served as treasurer in 1896. In June 
1882 he was made a judge of the Queen's 
Bench Division, receiving the honour of 
knighthood. Though he occupied a seat 
on the bench for nearly twenty years, 
the reputation he acquired there never 

X dled Q^at which he enjoyed at the bar ; 

0 a sound and capable lawyer, he 
showed little interest in the problems of 
law which came before him when sitting in 
banc, and his apparent inattention, com- 
bined with his habit of never taking notes, 
made him very unpopular wiw civil 
litigants. In reality his retentive memory 
and native commonsense seldom failed 
him. When administering the criminal 
law, especially on circuit, ho showed a 
stenmesB and upheld a standard of con- 
duct which belonged to another age. The 
severity with which he punished the young 
roughs locally known as the *High Rip 
gang’ at Liverpool in 1887 was long 
remembered with gratitude in the north of 
England. He was a firm believer m the 
lash, and by perambulating the worst streets 
of liverpool at night accompanied by his 
marshal and a single detective he got a 
first-hand acquaintance with the conditions 
of life in that city. But the sentences which 
he habitually dealt out in cases of minor 
crimes or indiscretions were extraordinary 
as coming from a man who was remarkably 
tender-hearted in private life ; and where 
sexual immorality was concerned he knew 
no compassion, and seemed lost to all sense 
of proportion. Here the intensity of his 
reli^o^ conidctions swayed him to the 
prejudice of judicial calmness. But his 
punishments were inflicted on a system o| 
M own^aiter careful inquiry, which ltd to 
me now umversal practioe of furnishing the 
judge with a complete dbsseer of the prisoner, 
an innovation which in practice does not 
fUmys conduce to the impartial adminis- 
tration of justioe. 


The fact of his being a veiy derout 
Roman oatbolio led to the only two ind- 
dents in Day’s oareer which Monrtlijbim 
imminent^ before the public at laege. In 
October 1886, as representing his co-religion- 
ists, he was appointed chairman of the royal 
commission to inquire into the Belfast riots 
of the preceding summer, and his refusal to 
allow counsel for the incriminated parties 
to cross-examine the witnesses involved hilti 
in an acute controversy with some of the 
leaders of the Irish bar. In July 1888 he was 
nominated, with Sir James Hannen [q. v. 
Suppl. I] and Sir A. L. Smith [q. v. Suppl. 11], 
one of the three members of what was 
known as the Parnell commission appointed 
by Act of Parliament to investigate the 
afiegations against certain Irish members 
contained in the pamphlet entitled 
*Pamellism and Orime.’ Like bu two 
colleagues Day had never taken any part 
in politics, but he had a year or' two pre- 
viously made some ill-judged or probably 
mis-reported remarks about Irishmen at 
the liverpool assizes, and his appointment 
was bitterly assailed by the nationalist 
members. In the course of debate in the 
House of Commons (30 July) Mr. John 
(afterwards Viscount) Morley quoted a 
private letter from one of the Belfast 
commissioneis, Judge Adams, who wrote 
that ‘Mr. Justice Day is a man of the 
seventeenth century in«his views, a oathohe 
as strong as Torquemada, a tory of the 
old high flier and non-juror type.* Day 
was vigorously defended from the minis- 
terial benches. During the protracted 
proceedings of the Parnell commission he 
maintained an almost unbroken silenoc, 


and his cadaverous features wese expres- 
sive of profound boredom ; but it wm 
gossip in the Temple that it was his insist- 
ence on early proof being tendered of tw 
authenticity of the lottm attributed to 
Pamdl whuih forced Figott into the box and 
led to the collapse of that part of the ow. 
Day resigned at the beginning of tne 
Michaelmas sitUngs of 1901, and was sworn 


of the privy council. . , , 

Day's Catholicism was of the oontoBotttw 
rather than the En^h typo> ond 
small sympathy wiSb modem 
manners. But his oonviotions 
debar him from warm friendship with thow 
who were his opposites from P®® 
of view, and his constant tramUi*^ 
panion at home and abro^ was a i • 
vent baptist and radical, WilHw 
[q. V. Suppl. II], county court jw^ 
Though no great horaemaa. 
when it was praotioable of. pteservuHs 
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the old oustom of riding round the oircuit* 
I'rom hie early years he had been a keen 
patton oftK)ntemporary 
paintkig; bk oollMtion, oomprudng some 
of the ohoioest 'works of Millet and Corot, 
fetched 95,0002. when sold by auction 
(13 May 1909) after his death. He died 
on* 13 June 1908 at his residence, Sialkland 
Lodge, Newbury, and was buried at the 
Homan catholic cemetery, Kensal Green. 
He was twice married : (1) on 1 Oct. 1846 to 
Henrietta (ct. 26 March 1893), daughter of 
Jo|ic|^ Henry Brown, by whom he had six 
sons and three daughters ; (2) on 19 May 
1900 to Edith, daughter of Edmund Westby , 
she survived him. A portrait in oils f>> 
Prinoe Troubetzkoy belongs to lus widow. 
A cartoon portrait by < Spy * appeared in 
‘Vanity Fair 'in 1888. 

[The Tunes, 14 June 1908; Men of the 
3^6 ; Hansard. 8rd ser. ccczxix. 806 , Sir 
#lohn Day, by William Wilhs, K C. (privately 
printed), 1909; personal linoMlf^dge; piivato 
inlormation.] J. B. A. 

DAY, LEWIS FOREMAN (1845-1910), 
decorative artist, bom at Pockham Rye on 
29 Jan, 1846, was son of Samuel Hulmt Day, 
wine merchant m the Chty of London, of an 
old Quaker family of Essex, which okimed 
descent from John Day (1622-1684) [q. v.], 
the Ellzabetlian prmter. His mother was 
Mary Ann Lewis. After attending a school 
in ]^ance, he entered Merchant Taylors’ 
School in January 1858, and on leaving 
continued his education in ({r'rmany foi 
eighteen months. He then after a short tune 
as a clerk went at the age of twenty mto the 
works of Lavers & Barraud, glass painters 
and designers. Thence ho moved to the 
workshops of Clayton & Bell, makers of 
stained glass, and there ho remained for two 
years, hu principal work bomg to design the 
cartoons. In 1870 he worked for Heaton, 
Butler & Bayne on the decoration of Eaton 
Hall, Cheshire, and in the same year he 
started for himself in London. He took 
from his early training special interest in 
stained gilass, graduaUy acquiring a wide 
reputation as a designer for textiles, pot- 
tery, cai^ts, wall-papers, and many other 
branches of manufacture. His designs weie 
always oarefuUy adapted to the material in 
which they were to be carried out, and to the 
prooesseB of manufacture which had to be 
employed. He belonged to the same school 
of art-orallBmen as William Morris and 
Walter Qrane, and his influence on con- 
^ tempom^ ornament, if not so fully reoog- 
uised as that of those two artists, was 
oonsklerable. Many Of the best-known 
^esigoera of his day were taught by him. 


One of the fi»t promoteil oi^l^ 
Arts and Crafts Society and a jouMMBf 
the Art Worken Guild, of whin h^^M 
at one time master, Day was 18^ 
to his death almost oontmuously a jemm 
of the ooundl of the Royal Society of 
Arte, before which society he delivered four 
00 UI 86 B of Cantor lectures. To the govern- 
ment department, originally that of Bdenoe 
and art, and idterwards the board of 
education, he rendered important and well- 
appreoiaM service. From 1890 onwards 
he examined in painting and ornament, 
and later was, in addition, associated with 
William Morris, Walter, Crane, and oJh^ 
decorative artists, in examining works sent 
in by schools of art for national competition. 
Shortly before 1900 he gave courses of lec- 
tures on ornamental art a^the Royal College 
of Alt at South Kensington, and he also 
inspected and reported on provincial schools 
of art where ornamental work was studied 
and practised. 

When the Victoria and Albert Museum 
was established in its new building (1909) 
he was a member of the committee appointed 
to report upon the arrangement of the 
collections, and he greatly influenced the 
scheme which was eventually adopted 

A course of Cantor lectures at the Royal 
Society of Arts in 1886 on 'Ornamental 
Design’ was followed by the publication 
of many important volumes on ornament 
and decoration. On his Cantor lectures 
were founded : ' Anatomy of Pattern ’ 

(1887) and ‘The Plamung of Ornament’ 
(1887). The work which he esteemed his 
best was ‘Windows’ (1897; 3rd edit. 1909), 
the fruit of an exhaustive study of oon- 
tmental stained glass pursued in holiday 
toins of twenty years. He was also author 
of ‘ Instances of Accessory Art ’ (fol. 1880), 
‘Every Day Art’ (1882 ; 2nd edit. 1894; 
Dutcli trans. 1886); Alphabets Old and 
New’ (1898; 3rd enlarged edit. 1910); 
(with Mary Buckle) ‘ Art in Needlework * 
(1900 ; Srd edit. 1908) ; ‘ Lettering in Orna- 
ment’ (1902); ‘Pattern Design’ (1903); the 
South Kensington handbook on ‘Stained 
Glass’ (1903); ‘Ornament and its Applica- 
tion ’ (1904) ; ‘ Enamelling ’ (1907) ; and 
* Nature and Ornament ’ (2 vols. 1 W8-0}. 

Day died at his house, 15 Taviton Street, 
W.C., oh 18 April 1910, and was buried in 
Highgateoemetery. He married Ruth Emma 
Monm in 1873, and had one daughter, Ruth. 

[Personal knowledge ; infbrmation from Mrs. 
Day ; Merchant Taylors’ School Reg. ii. 330 ; 
Monohoster Guardian and Glasgow Herald, 
19 April 1910 ; Journal 600 . of AiSi, Iviil. 660.] 

H. T. W. 
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DAY, WILLIAM {HENBYl (l823- 
1908), trainer and breeder of raoehorses, 
bom on 9 Aug. 1823 at Danebury, Hamp- 
ahire, was younger eon of John Barham 
Day by an Irish lady whose sumaroe was 
Goddard. His father, known as 'Honest 
John,’ founded the famous Danebury racing 
stable, where he had for patrons the duke 
of Grafton, Lord George Bentinck, and 
Lord Palmerston, among many others. 
His grandfather, John Day of Houghton 
Down Farm, Stockbridge, was racing 
adviser to the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV, and acquired the reputation of 
being able to drink two more bottles of 
wine than any of his companions. Ho 'was 
the * Gloomy Day ’ of Deighton's caricature, 
made on the Steyne at Brighton in 1801. 

William was educated privately with his 
cousin, the Rev. Russell Day, afterwards 
a master at Eton, by his uncle, Henry 
Thomas Day, LL.D., rector of Mendlesham, 
Suffolk. Entering his father’s stable at 
Danebury, he acquired some fame as a 
jockey, a^ rode Lord George Bentinck’s 
horse, Grey Momus, when it won the 
Ascot Cup. His eldest brother, John, was 
to succeed the father at Danebury; con- 
sequently William started training at 
Woodyates, by Granborne Chase, Dorset. 
There on the splendid downs he trained 
many good winners, including Mr. James 
Mor^s Lord of the Isles and his own 
Promised Land, who carried off the Two 
Thousand Guineas in 1855 and 1859 respec- 
tively ; Sir F, Johnstone’s Brigantine, who 
won the Oaks and the Ascot Cup in 1809, 
and many good handicap horses. His 
brother Alfred, a most elegant rider, often 
rode his horses. Day also won in 1859 the 
Goodwood Gup with Promised Land, who 
finished fourth in the Derby. Day’s patrons 
included Lord Ribblesdale, the marqus of 
Anglesey, Lord Coventry, and Lord West- 
morland. 

In 1873 Day gave up training and sold off 
his stud, which realised upwards of 25,000/., 
but resumed operations in 1881, when Mr. 
J. R. Keene sent him some horses to train, 
including Foxhall, who won the Grand 
Prix, the Gesare^tch and the Cambridge- 
shire in 1881, and the Ascot Cup in 1882. 
Day afterwards trained a few norses at 
SaUsbury, but finally retired in 1892. 
Meanwhile he formed a large breeding stud 
at Alvediston, near Salisbury, in 1873, 
and to it he devoted much attention. 
At that establishment there were over 
sixty thoroughbred brood mares. Cast- 
Off, the dam of Robert-the-Devil, winner 
of the St. l^er (1880), was br^ there. 


and for a time Flying Duchess, the 
of Galopin, the Derby winner of 1876, was 
also at Alvediston. 

Day, who had literary aptitude, wrote 
several articles on turf politics in ^e 
‘ Fortnightly Review.* He published ‘ ^e 
Racehorse in Training ’ (18^), which was 
translated into French, and was univer- 
sally regarded as valuable ; * Reminiscences 
of WilBam Day, of Woodyates* (18M); 
and ‘ The Horse : How to Breed and Rear 
him * (1888). 

Of medium height, and possessed of an 
iron will. Day was a model man of business. 
Like his fatW, who, on Sunday evening, 
used to road Blair’s sermons to the stable 
lads until they fell asleep, he was most 
punctilious in the dischaize of his religious 
duties. For his patrons he won stakes to 
the value of over 200,000/. At one time a 
comparatively rich man, ho lost the bulk 
of his fortune by speculating in poor land. 

Day died at SMrley, Southampton, on 
29 Aug. 1908, and was buried by the ride of 
his wrie at the parish church, Pentridge, 
near Cranbome, Dorset. He married 
his cousin, Ellen, daughter of James Day, 
veterinary surgeon, of Kenford, Devon- 
shire. They celebrated their golden wed- 
ding in 1896. Mrs. Day mod shortly 
afterwards. Of five sons, Alfred James, 
the youngest, formerly lieutenant in the 
Middlesex yeomanry, and now a captain 
of cavalry in the national reserve, alone 
maintain^ the family associations with the 
turf, carrying on a training and breeding 
establishment near Arundel, Sussex. 

[Notes supplied by Mr. Alfred James Day ; 
RufTs Guide to the Turf ; Reminiscences of 
William Day, of Woodyates ; Sporting Life, 
31 Aug. 1908.] E. M. 

DEACON, GEORGE FREDERICK 
(1843-1009), civil engineer, bom at Bridg- 
water, Somerset, on 26 July 1843, was 
oldest son of Frederick Deacon, a solicitor 
of that town, who afterwards mraetised in 
Preston and was at one time snerifi of the 
county palatine. His mother was Katharine, 
third daughter of William H. Charlton, vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Bryonston Square, London. 
Educated at Heversham grammar school 
he was apprenticed at seventeen to Mes^- 
Robert Napier & Sons of Glasrow. During 
his apprenticeship he studied - at Glasgow 
University under Professors Rankine [^iJ 
and Thomson (Lord Kelvin) [q. v« Sup^ HJ. 

On the recommendation of LordKrivin 
he was appointed assistant to (romweii 
Fleetwood Varley [q. v.], the engineer to 
the Atlantic Telegra^ Oompanyf 
under him he took part in 1866 in the 
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laying of the second Atlantic cable by the 
Great Eastern steamship. From 18^5 to 
1871 he praotisedXat liVerpool as a con- 
sulting engineer, maJdng so special a study 
of the Mersey estua^ as to become a 
recognised auwority in regard to it. He 
also lectured on civil engineering and 
mechanics at Queen’s College, Liverpool. 
Frcnn 1871 to 1880 he was borough and 
water engineer of Liverpool. 

As borough engineer he was responsible 
for the construction or reconstruction of 
about seventy miles of sewerage ; and he 
laid the inner-circle tramway-rails in 1877, 
on a system of his own, besides introducing 
wood pavement into Liverpool and in. i 
proving the method of set paving by 
adopting a solid concrete foundation for 
the wearing surface. His paper on * Street 
Carriage-Way Pavements,^ which he oou- 
tiibutm to the * Proceedings of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Enmneers’ (Iviii. 1) in 1879, 
was awarded a Watt medal and a Telford 
premium. 

As water engineer his work was of even 
greater importance. In 1873 he invented 
the ell-known waste- water meter which 
boars his name. The adoption of this 
meter throughout the corporation’s district 
ot supply satisfactorily ecouomisod the 
existing sources, which wore becoming 
inadequate, lar^ly^ owing to loss through 
leaky pipes and fittings. In 1875 he pre- 
sentki a paper on the subject to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Prw, xlii. 
129), and was awarded a Telford medal 
and premium. In 1880 new sources of 
water-supply had become necessary, and 
Deacon projected a scheme, which wa*) 
adopted, for the utilisation of the river 
Vymwy in North Wales. Thereupon ho 
resigned the duties of borough engineer in 
Older to devote himself entirely to those of 
water engineer, which he discharged until 
1890. The works which Deacon designed, 
in conjunction with Thomas Hawkslcy 
[q. V. Suppl. I], included the fine masoi^ 
dam in the valley of the Vymwy, forming 
a lake 1121 acres in extent and having an 
average dep^ of seventy feet — ^tho first 
reservoir in Great Britain in which a high 
masonry datp was employed. The dam has 
a maximum height to the overflow level of 
144 feet, and impounds about 13,000 million 
gallons of water. From this lake the water 
is oonveyed to Liverpool by an aqueduct 
Beventy-six miles in length, which traverses 
three mountain tunnels and crosses under 
or over several railways and beneath a 
number of canals and nvers, inoluding the 
Mersey. Messrs. Hawjesley a^ Deacon were 


wh^ ^^vUey retired and ihB UndllMB 
responsibility fell upon Deacon, The 
were opened by the duke of Comiail^t 
July 1892. A description of them waspre* 
sented by Deacon to the Institution of Gvil 
Engineers {Proc, exxvi. 24) and gfdni^ for 
him a George Stephenson medcU ^nd a 
Telford premium. 

In both branches of his work in liver]^! 
Deacon won for himself a high reputation. 
Every question or problem was studied 
with the scientific thoroughness with which 
his former teacher and lifelong friend, 
Lord Kelvin, had imbued him. He regard^ 
no practical detail as too small for earnest 
study and attention. He recognised, too, 
the ' sesthetic oluims of constructional 
work. 

In 1890 Deacon established a consulting 

E raotioo in Wcstmiiiatcr. In that edacity 
e constructed waterworks for !^ndal, 
Mertiiyr Tydfil, Todmorden, Biggleswade, 
Milton (Kent), and other places. At his death 
ho was engaged upon the plans of works,, 
now in course of construction, for sup- 
plying Birkenhead from the river Alwen, 
and of new works for Ebbw Vale. He re- 
ported in 1890 to the International Niagara 
Commissioners on the utilisation of the 
Falls; in 1897, in conjunction with Sir 
Benjamin Baker [q. v. Suppl. 11], to the 
London county council on the water-supply 
of London ; and in the some year, in con- 
junction with Dr. W. C. Unwin and Mr. 
John Oarruthors, on the Coolgardie water- 
supply sohomo. 

Deacon was elected an associate of the 
Institution of Givil Engineers on 3 Doc. 1872, 
became a full member on 6 Jan. 1874, and 
was a member of the council from November 
1900 until his death. He was also a member 
of the Institution of Mechanical EngiiieerB 
and a fellow of the Royal Meteormogioal 
Society. He was president of the meohmiioal 
science section of the British Association 
in 1897, as well as of many professional 
societies. In 1902 the University of Glasgow 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
LL.D. 

Ho died suddenly at his office, 16 Great 
George Street, Westminster, on 17 June 
1909, and was buried at Addington. In 
1910 two memorial windows were placed 
in Uanwddyn Church, near L^e Vymvnr, 
one by members and offioials of the 
corporation of Liverpool, and the other by 
his family. He married twice: (1) Emily 
Zo8, oldest daughter of Peter Thomaon, of 
Bombay; and (2) Ada Emma (d. 1012), 
eldest daughter of Robert Pearce of Bury 
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St. Edmunds. By his first infe hs had apTOinted vioar-generai of the proviiioe 
one son and three daughters. and diooese of Oanterbory on the resi«ia<* 

Deacon read papers l^fore the Society tion of Sir Tiavers Twiss [q. ▼.] ; he had 
ol Arts, the Britkja Association, and pro- already (in 1868) been made Chancellor 
vinoiBl societies, and he wrote the article of the diocese of Salisbury by S^op 
* Water-supply ’ in the ' Encyclopaedia Hamilton. In 1868 he become admiralty 
Britannioa^ (lOth edit.). advocate-general. He also discharged from 

(Min. Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng, ckxvii. 284 ; 1872 to 1886, under the title of le^al ad- 
Men and Women of the Time, 1899.] viser to the foreign office, the duties' of 

W. F. S. the now obsolete office of Queen’s advocate. 
DEAHE, Sib JAMES PARKER (1812- In this capacity he prepared the Biitiflh 
190^t), judge, bom at Hurst Grove, Berkshire, case in the arbitration between Great 
on 25 June 1812, was second son of Henry Britain and Portugal over the territory 
Boyle Deane by liis wife Elizabeth, daughter south of Delagoa Bay, and he advised his 
of James Wyborm of Hull House, Sheldon, government throughout the long disputes 
Kent. He went to Winchester as a colleger arising from the action of the Alabama and 
in 1824, and matriculated at St. John’s her consorts in the American civil war. 
College, Oxford, on 29 Jime 1829, as a law In 1885 ho was sworn a member of the 
fellow of founder’s kin. In 1833 he obtained privy council, and received the honour of 
a second class in the final classical school knighthood on 1 Aug. in the same year. His 
and a third in the final mathematical duties as vicar-general .did not interfere 
sohooL He graduated B.C.L. on 28 May with his forensic work, and he held the 
1834, and pr6ceededD.C.L. on 10 April 18.39, leading brief in the famous case of the 
being admitted on 2 Nov. following a missing will of the first Lord St. Leonards 
member of the College of Advocates. He [q. v.], tried in 1876. He continued to 
had previously, on 8 Nov. 1 837, entered as practise at the bar until increasing deafness 
a student at the Inner Temifie, and on forced him to retire. His picturesque 
29 Jan.* 1841 he was calk'd to the bar by figure was one of the most striking features 
that society. He was made a Q.C. on 16 in the proceedings against Bishop King of 
Jan. 1868, and became bencher of his inn in Lincoln in the library at Lambeth Palace, 
the same year, serving the office ot treasurer when he sat as vicar-general in full-bottomed 
in 1878. wig and doctor’s robes beside Archbishop 

In 1854 Deane was appointed legal adviser Benson and his episcopal assessors. On 
to Ad^ral Sir Charles Napier [q. v.] com- the occasion of the confirmation of Bishop 
manding the British fieot in the Baltic : ho Winmngton Ingram as Bishop of London at 
was present on board H.M.S. Duke of 'Ikjw Church on 17 April 1901, the turbulent 
Wellington at the bombardment of Bomar- conduct ot the * opposers ’ got teyond'his 
Bund, and formed one of the landing party, power of control His last pubOo a^ear- 
On the abolition of Doctors’ Commons in ance was at the confirmation of Dr. Paget 
1858 Deane transferred himself to the courts as Bishop of Oxford a few months later ; he 
of probate and divorce, where he obtained was then in his ninetieth year, the greatest 
a la^e practice. An effective speaker and age at which any EngUshman since Serjeant 
a vigorous advocate, he adapted himself Maynard is believe to have exercised 
to juries and to the viva voce examination judicial functions, 
of witnesses more readily than some of his He and Dr. T. H. Tristram, Q.C., who sur- 
old colleagues and rivals. His most con- «vived him until 1912, were the last of tl» 

spicuous appearances, however, were in ‘civilians ’ trained in ‘ The Commons’ 

the ecclesiastical courts, in which the described in Dickens’s ‘ David Copperfeld 
practice and the traditions of ‘ The Com- and Warren’s ‘ Ten Thousand a Year# B© 
mons ’ still flourished, and for a quarter died at his house in Westboume Terrace on 
of a century there were few ecclesiaBtical 3 Jan, 1902, having resigned his offices a few 
cases of interest or importance in which days previously. He was buried at Brack- 
Deane was not retain^, the most cele- wood cemetery. . . 

brated of them, perhaps, being those of Deane was. a strong oonflervative in 
Boyd V, Phillpotts, in which the legality of politics, and in the general ^ 

the Exeter reredos was ohallen^d, and Nov. 1868 he contested the dty of 

of Martin v. the Rev. A H. ll^kcnoohie against Edward (aiterwardi Viscount) Caw 

W- vi], which dragged on in one shape or well [q.v.l and (Sir) WilliamVeimanBtoJfOOurc 
ano^er from 1867 to 1882, and in the [q.v.Suppl. II], but was heavily defeate^ 
mher stoges of which he appeared on ELs married in 1841 
behalf of the defendant. In 1872 he wias (d. 1894), daughter 4 Bargrave Wybom. 
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JBQb only snrviTing ftm is Sir Henry jsttenti<»ii---tvluoh was not always 
Bargrave Deane, a judge of the probate, in literary sooiety. WiBiaxn 
adnuralty and divorce division of the met her at a dinner in l^ndon in DsoeSKw 
high court of justice. 1868 ; he describes her as dressed m gre^ 

[Fostei’iMlumni Oxonienses ; Foster’s Mon silk, with a smister clever faoe^ her hm 
at the &r ; The Times, 18 Apnl 1901, 4 Jan. down, small hands and feet, and a voice 
1902 ; private information.] J. B. A. like a oarving^ife (11 AUiisrUH^ end 
, D. Radvobd, WiUiam Akingkam, d 

DE LA B AM EE, MARIE LOUISE, 1907, pp* 19^). She made a more favour- 
* OniDA ’ (1830-1008), novelist, bom on able impression on Shirley Brooks in 1870 
1 Jan. 1839 at 1 Union Terrace, Bury St. (LiTAan, Shirley Brooke, 1907). Bulwer 
Edmunds, was daughter of Louis Ram^ and L 3 rtton greatly admired her work, and in 
bis wife Susan Sutton. She owed all her 1871 on ihepublicationof ^FoUe-Faiine’ he 
education to her father, a teacher of French, ^rote hor an eight-page letter in which he 
whose mental power was exceptional. She bailed the book as a triumph of modem 
expanded her surname of * Ram4 ’ into ' Dt English romance. In 1874 she settled 
la Ram^’ at an early age. A diary of permanently with her mot Win Florence, 
£^hood‘fiom April 1850 to May 1853 and there long pursued Ijer work as a 
(Huktinoton, if emortss, 1911, pp. 228-96) novelist. At first she cenW an ‘apart- 
proves her precocity, love of reading, and ment* at the Palazzo Vagnonville. Later 
ei^mess to learn. She visited Boulogne she removed to the Villa Farinola at 
with her parents in 1850, and accom- Scandicci, three miles from Florence, where 
paniod them to London m 1851 to she lived in great style, entertained largely, 
see the Cheat Exhibition. In 1859 she was collected dbjete d^art, dressed omnsively 
living in London at Bessborough House, but not tastefully, drove good horses, > 
Ravensoourt Pork, Hammersmith, and hor and kept many dogs, to which she was 
neighbour and medical adviser, Dr. Francis deeply attached. She declared that she 
W. Ainsworths introduced her to his cousin, never received from her publishera more 
WiUiam Harrison Ainsworth [q. v.]. ^She than 1600Z. for any one novel, but that 
began her Uterary career under Harrison she found America ’ a mine of wealth.* 
Ainsworth’s auspices, publishing in the Li *Tho Massarenes’ (1897) she gave a 
‘ New Monthly Magazine * a short story lurid picture of the parvenu millionaire in 
entitled * Dashwood^ Drag ; or, the Derby smart London society. This book was 
and what came of it ’ (iSO). Ainsworth, greatly prized by Ouida, but it failed to 
convinced of her ability, accepted and pub- su'^tain W popularity, which waned after 
fished by the end of 1860 seventoon tales 1890. Thenceforth she chiefly wrote for 
by her, none of which she reprinted, the leading magazines essays on social 
although they Wught her into notice, questions or literary criticisms, which were 
like her later novels they dealt with not remunerative. 

dubious phases of military and fashionable Unpractical, and not very scrupulous in 
fife. Her first long novel, * Granville de money matters, Ouida fell into debt when 
Vigne,’ appeared in the same magazine her literary profits declined, and gradually 
in 1863. Tinsley published it in three became a prey to acute poverty,^ Her 
Volumes, obanging the title with her oon- mother, who died in 1893, was buriw in the 
sent to ‘ HdomBonda^ ’ and paying her Allori cemetery at Florence as a pauper. 
801. On the title-page Miaa Rain^ first From 1894 to 1904 Ouida lived, often in a 
adopted the pseudonym of * Ouida,’ a state bordering on destitution, at the \^a 
ohilditii mispronunciation of her name Massoni, at Sant’ Alessio near Luooa. From 
Louise, by which she was henceforth 1904 to 1908 she made her home at Via- 
exolusively known as a writer. ‘Strath- reggio, where a rough peasant woman lool^ 
more * foOowed in 1865, and ‘ Idafia,’ after her, and her tenement was shared with 
written when she was sixteen, in 1867. dogs which she brought in from the street. ^ 
‘Strathmore’ was paiiodied as ‘ Strapmore ! A civil fist pension of 160/.^ aj^ar ofitered 
a romance by “ Weeder *” in ‘ Punch * by her by the prime minister, Sir Henry Osmp- 
(1^) Francis Bumand in 1878. Ouida^s bell-Banneiman, on the application of Alfred 
vogue, thenceforth established, was assisted Austin, George Wyndham, and Lady 
by an attack which Lord Strangford made was at first declined on the score of the 
on her novelB in the ' Pall MallQazette.’ humiliation (Austin, AviMography, 1835- 
From 1860 t)nwatds ‘Ouida’ spent 1910 , 1011, ii. 105-;j6), but her soruplM wer^ 
much In Italy. When in London she overcome by her old friend, Ladv Howard 
■tojwdkt the LewgWn Hotel, and attracted of Glossop, and Ouida aoeepted toe leeogni* 
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tion on 16 July 1906. The pension was, and Stories for Ghildien’ (1882), 

granted her in Auffust to date from the which was translated into French for 
' p^ons 1 April. ^ appeal made to her the ‘ Bibliothdque Rose.’ Her books were 
edmirers to subscribe for her relief was constantly reprinted in bheap editions, and 
met by Ouida’s i ndignant denial that she some of them translated into French, or 
was in want. She ^ed on 25 Jan. 1908, at Italian, or Hungarian. Many of her 
TOViaZanaidelli, Viareg^o,of theefieots of later essays in the 'Fortnightly Beyiew,* 
pneumonia, and was buried in the English the ‘ Nineteenth Century,* and the ‘ North 
cemetery at the Bagm di Lucca. An anony- American Review ’ were republished in 
mous lady admirer erected over the grave ‘ Views and Opinions’ (1895) and * Critical 
a monument representing the recumbent Studies* (1900). There she proclaimed her 
figure of Ouida with a dog at her feet. hostility to woman’s suffrage and to vivi- 
Ouida had an artificial ^and affected section, or proved her critical insight into 
manner, and although amiable to her English, French, and Italian literature, 
friends was rude to strangers. Cynical, Her uncompleted last novel, ‘Helianthus’ 
petulant, and prejudiced, she was quick at (1908), was published after her death, 
rewtee. She was fond of painting, for Ouida tried to write a play for the Barf- 
which she believed she hod more talent crofts, but did not get far beyond the title, 
than for writing, and she was through life ‘ A House Party ’ (cf. The BanoroHa, 1909, 
in the habit of making gifts of her sketches p. 293) ; a novel of that name appe^ in 
to her friends. She knew little at first hand 1887. An opera by G. A. h BeS^t and 
. of the Bohemians or of the wealthy men and H. A. Rudall was founded in 1893 on her 
TOmen who ate her chief dramatis personae, novel ‘ Signa ’ (1875), and the light opera 
She described love like a precocious school- ‘ Muguette’ by Cairfi and on 

girl, and with an exuberance which, if it ‘ Two Little Wooden Shoes.’ Plays based 
arrested the attention of young readers, on ’ Moths ’ (by Henry Haiiiilton, produced 
moved the amusement of their elders (of. at the Globe Theatre & March 1883) and on 
G. S. StBBBT in YeBow Booh, 1895, vi. 167- ‘ Under Two Flags * had much success. 

176). Yet she wrote of the Italian peas- [The Times, 27 Jan. 1908 ; S. M. Ellis, 
ants with knowledge and sympathy and of William Harrison Ainsworth and his IViends. 
dogs with an admirable fidelity. Heraffec- 1911, ii. 234-230; W. G. Huntington, 
tion for dumb animals grow into a craze. Memories, 1911, pp. 100-296, with diary of 
but it came of her horror of injustice. Ouida, April 1850 to May 1853; Tinsley, 
Her faith in all humanitarian causes was B.^'ndom Kcoollections, i. 82-85 ; Edmund 
earnest and sincere. She strongly sympa- Celebrities at Home, first ser. 1877 ; 

thised with the Boers through the Soutli information.] E. L. 

African war. DE LA RUE, Sib THOMAS ANDROS, 

Slightly built, fair, with an oval face, she first baronet (1849-1911), printer, born 
had large dark blue eyes, and golden brown in Iiondon on 26 May 1849, was second of 
hair. A portrait in red chalk, drawn in the tour sons of Warren de la Rue [see Ruic, 
September 1904 by Visconde Giorgio de Wabren db la], astronomer and inventor, 
Monies Sarmento, was presented by the by his wife G^rgiana, third dau^ter of 
artist to the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- Thomas Bowles of Guernsey. Thomas 
don, in 1908. He presented another drawing, de la Rue [q. v.] was his grandfather, 
made also in her declining years, to the He entered Rugby in Feb. 1864, and 
Moyses Hall Museum, Bury St. Edmnnda. matriculating in 1868 from St. John’s 
A memorial drinking fountain (with trough). College, Cambridge, graduated B.A. in 
design^ by Ernest G. Gillick, with a 1871 and proceeded M. A. in 1874. In 1871 
medaUion portrait, was erected by public he joined the family printing business 
subscription at Bury St. Edmunds (un- established by his grandfather, which was 
veiled on 2 Nov. 1909) ; the inscription is by celebrated for its playing cards and 
Earl Curzon of Kedleston. printed stamps. By his enterprise he 

Ouida published forty-four works of nelped to increase the firm’s leputa- 
fiction— either separate novels or volumes tion for artistic quality and convenience 
of collected short stories. The most popular in ihc production of the postage-stamp? 

were ‘Held in Bondage’ (1863, 1870, contracts for the manufacture of which the 

1900) ; * Strathmore ’ (1865) ; ‘ Idalia’ (1867) ; finn held not only for the United Kingdom 
Flags’ (1867); ‘ Triootrin’ but for most of the colonies and for many 
(1M9); Puck’ (1870); ‘ A Dog of iElanders foreign countries. On th6 death Jj® 
jmd other Stories’ (1872); ^Two Little father in 1889, and the retirement of hw 
Wooden Shoes ’ (1874) ; ‘ Moths ’ (1880) ; elder brother, Warren, Thomas became head 
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of the buihieaB, and retained that position 
until 1896> when the firm heoame a limited 
oompany, of which his three sons subse- 
quently became directors. De la Rue was 
created a bayonet on 17 June 1898. 
He took a generous interest in the Royal 
Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, 
City Road, much of his spare time being 
devoted to its service. He died at his 
residence, 52 Oadogan Square, on 10 Apnl 
1911, aod was buned at Golder*s Green. 

Do la Rue married, on 1 Feb. 1876, 
Emily Maria (d. 11 Oct. 1904), daughter of 
William Speed, Q.C., by whom he had thnn* 
sons, of whom Evelyn Andros, the (4dosf. 
succeeded to the baronetcy, and a daughter 

[Stationery World, zzzix. 232; Stationery 
Txiules Journal (portrait), xxjdi. 236 ; Lodge's 
Peerage and Baronetage ; Rugby School 
RagiSw, 1886, ii. 115; Book d Matrioula. 
tibnii and J>sgreea, Univ. of Cambridge, 1851 
to 1900, p. 1^; The Times, 10 and 15 April 
1911. At&nttum, 15 April 1911.J C. W. 

DU MONTMORENCY, RAYMOND 
HARYlY, third Visoouxt^ Fbakkfobt oe 
Momtmobbkot (1835-1902), major-gfmcral, 
bom at Theydon Bower, Epping, Essex, 
on 21 S^t. 1885, was oidy son of Lodge 
Ra3rmond, second viscount (1806-1!SS9). 
by his wilo Georgina Frederica (d. 1885), 
dau^ter of Peter Mtzgibbon Heuchy, Q.C., 
LL.D., of Dublin. Educated at Eton and 
at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
he was commissioned as ensign in the 33rd 
duke of Wellington’s regiment on 1 8 Aug. 
1854, promoted lieutenant on 12 Jan. 1865, 
and served with his regiment during that year 
in the Crimea in the war with Russia. He 
did duty in the trenches at the siege of Sevas- 
topol, and took port in the storming of the 
Redan on 8 Sept., when Sevastopol fell. 
For his gallantry at the assault he was 
recommended for the Victoria Cross, but he 
did not receive it. For his services during 
the campaign he was given the British 
medal with clasp for Sevastopol and the 
Turkish and Sardinian medals. 

De Montmorency accompanied his regi- 
ment to India. Diuing the Indian Mutiny 
in 1857-8 he was in oh^e of a detachment 
against Ibe mutineers in central India, and 
for his services he received the Indian 
Mutiny medaL 

Promoted captain on 29 March 1861, 
de Montmorency exchanged into the 32nd 
duke of OomwaH’s light infantry, and 
from 6 Dec. 1861 to 31 Deo. 1864 was aide- 
de-camp to unde by marriage. Major- 
general Edward Baril mooke, oommanoing 
the troops in the Windward and Leeward 
lelai^. 


From 4 June 1866 de Mbntmdrensy Me 
aide-de-camp to lieut-^eneral (aiilbmm 
Field-marshal) Sir John Miohd 
commanding the troops in Britfeh Noijbli 
Amerioa, and next yeas took part in the 
repulse of the Feniaiis, receiving the British 
medal for his services. 

While travellizig in Abyssinia, he 'rnlun- 
teered under Sir Robert Napier, afterwards 
Lord Napier of Magdala [q. v.J, in the hos- 
tib'ties against King The^ore (Oct. 1867). 
He aocompanied the expedition to tlie gatw 
of Magdala, when all volunteers wore re- 
called. For lus service he received the 
war nuHlal. ** « 

Do Montmo^ooiqy commanded the frontier 
force during the operations in the Sudan 
in 1886-7, oni received, the Khedive’s 
bronze star. In 1887 wMle commanding 
the troops at Alexandria with the looid ^ 
rank of major-general, he directed the 
operatioiiB of the British field oolumn of 
the frontier force during the operatioiis 
on the Nile, and was mentioned in dec- 
patches. Ho was promoted major-general- 
on the establishment on 30 "Nov. 1889, 
and succeeded to the peeram on the death 
of his father on 25 Dumber. 

From 1890 to 1895 Lord Frankfort com- 
manded a first-class distnot in Bengal, 
and from 1895 to 1897 the Dublin distnot. 
He retired from the sorvioe on 21 Sept. 
1897, on attaining 62 years of age. A 
keen soldier, a strict disciplinarian, and 
a master of the art of drill, kind-hearted 
and open-handed, ho died suddenly of 
apoplexy at Bury Street, St. James’s, 
London, on 7 May 1902, and was buried 
oil the 12th in the village churchyard 
of Dowlish, Dorsetshire, with military 
honours. 

De Montmorency married on 26 April 
1866, at Montreal, Ganada, Rachel Mary 
Lumley Godolpliin, eldest dau^ter of 
Sir John Michel [q. v.]. She survived him. 
By her he had two sons and throe daudiiters. 
The eldest son, Raymond Harvey de Mont- 
morency (1867-1900), captain of the 2l8t 
lancers, distinguished himself in the charge 
of his regiment at Omdunnan in 1898 
and was awarded the Victoria Gross for 
his gallantry. He served in the South 
African war and was killed in aotion in 
February 1900 at Molteno, in Gape Oolony, 
at the head of the corps of scouts whimi 
he had organised and imoh bore his name, 

[The Times, 8 May 1902 ; regimental records ; 
pnvate information.] R. H. V. 

DERBY, sixteenth Eabl of. [See 
StaeiiEY, Sib Fbbdebigk Abthub, 
1841-1908.] 
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DB SAtrXiLBa GEOBOB wtt.t.tam 
(186Shl90^» jnedaOist^ was born on 4 Feb. 
1862 at loUa Street, Aston Manor, Bir- 
mingham. pis grandfather was a Fienoh- 
man, but his father, William Henry de 
Saulles, was settled in Binmngham as a 
gto merohant. At an earljr age he began 
his art training at the Birmingham School 
of Art, under the master, Mr. Taylor, and 
theto he gained seyeral prizes. Ho was 
a^prwtio^ to Mr. Wilcox, die-sinker, in 
Birmingham, under whom he had varied 
practice, which included the execution 
of large labels for Manchester goods, at 
that tune not inartistio in design. He 
came td London in 1884, and worked for 
Mr. John H. Finches, the die-engraver, 
then in Oxenden Street, Ha^nnarket. In 
1888 he returned to Birmingham and 
•^worked for Joseph Moore [q. v.], the 
medallist. 

During 1892 De Saulles was employed 
in Londonait the Royal Mint, on the death 
of Leonahl Charles Wyon [q. v.], the 
chief engraver. In January 1893 he was 
g^etted * engraver to the mint’ (Ann. 
jKsporf of DeprUy-Maeter of the Mint for 
1893, p. 30), and from that time till his 
death was actively engaged in the pro- 
duction of dies for Engluh and colonial 
coins and for official medals. He was a 
skilful craftsman who worked with great 
rapidity, and he designed, modelled and 
engraved most of his dies. He was in 
some degree influenced by the French 
school of Boty and Chaplain, but in his 
official work there was no great scope for 
innovation and the play of fancy. He 
was a man of kindly disposition, entirely 
devoted to his craft. He was engaged in 
the preparation of the new seal of Edward 
Vn when he died at Chiswick, after a few 
days’ illness, on 21 July 1903. He was 
buried m C^wick churchyard. He was 
married, but had no children. 

His medallic work between 1894 and 
1903 includes at least thirty medals and 
three plaques, among which may be men- 
tioned the following medals: Sir George 
Buchanan (BoyaJ Society Medal), 1894; 
Professor Stokes; 1899 ; Samuel Oameme, 
1901 ; coronation medd of Edward '^I, 
1902; Royal Society of British Archi- 
tects, 1902 ; National Lifeboat Institution, 
1903. Besides these he engraved and 
designed a number of official medals such 
as 'the South Africa me^, 1899-1902; 
the Ashanti medal, 1900; the Transport 
Service medal, 1902. A fuller list is grvCQ 
^ J- H. PincheB in the * Numismatic 
Chronicle,’ 1903, pp. 312. 813, end by 


Hoddng, ‘ Oatal. of Coins in Royal Mint,’ 
ii p. ftl. He executed the dim lor the 
new issue of coins of Queen Victoria in 
1893, desigDed by Thomas Brook. He 
desired we Britannia reverse of the 
En^h bronze coins of 1895, and the issue 
of Ei^sh coins made in 1902 after the 
accession of Edward Vn. His signature 
on the coins is ‘ De S.’ He also imsigned 
and engraved the dies for various colonial 
coins, such as the British East Africa 
copper coins, 1897 ; the British Honduras 
coins 1894; the British dollar for India, 
1895, and the Straits Settlements dollar, 
1903. He made the last great seal of Queen 
Victoria (1899), and many designs for 
official seals for the colonies. At the 
time of his death he was preparing the 
models for the great seals of the united 
Kingdom and those of Ireland and Scotland, 
subsequently executed by F. Bowcher. 
He w'as an exhibitor at the Royal Academy, 
1898-1903. 

[Memoir in Numismatic Chronicle, 1903, 
pp. 311-313, by Mr. John H. Pinches and 
private information supplied by him ; 
Hooking’s Catal. of Coins in Royal Mint, 
2 vols. 1906-10; Foner’a Biog. Diet, of 
Medallists, 1904 ; Annual Reports of Deputy* 
Master of the Mmt.] W. W. 

DBS VCEUX, Sm (GEORGE) 
WILLIAM (1834-1909), colonial governor, 
born at B^en on 22 Sept. Ie34, was 
eighth of the nine children of Homy Des 
Veeux (1786-1857), who had given up 
clerical duty at home for forei^ travel. 
The father was third son of Sir CJharies 
Des Voeux (d. 1814), of Huguenot descent, 
who had held high office in we ^vernment 
of India and was created a haronit in 
1787. His mother, his father’s second 
u^e, Fanny Elizabeth, eldest daughlw of 
George Hutton — afterwards Hutton-Riddell 
—of Carlton, Nottinghainshire, died when 
William was two years old, and the father 
married in 1839, as third wife, Julia, dwlghter 
of John Denison of Ossington, and swtor 
of Speaker John Evelyn Denison, flnt 
Viscount Ossington [q. v.]. Dm V^nx 
always spoke with affection of his step- 
mother. 


the continent in 1839, settling ip 
London and then at 
From a preparatory 
passed to Charterhouse ( 1845 -I 86 ^ss a 
foundationer, and thence to BaUml Oeu^ 
Oxford, in 1864, but, unabla to co^y]^ 
his father’s wish that he should take 
he left Oxford in his third 
graduating. He wont to Canad* m 
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originally intending to £am, but instead 
settled at Toronto, mduating B.A. at the 
university there, ana also passing in law. 
After a brief praotioe at the Canadian bar, 
he in 1663*beoanie a stipendiary magis- 
trate e^d superintendent of rivers and 
creeks in an up-river district of Biitish 
Guiapa. , Transiened to a coast district in- 
cluding extensive sugar ostates, which were 
worked laigelv by means of East Indian 
and Chinese ^coolie* labourers, imported 
under a careful system of indenture and 
und^ close government supervision, Dos 
VcBUX, new to the conditions, and a some- 
what anient liberal, conceived that the 
‘ coolies * were grievously oppressor! by the | 
planters. He was reluctant, as magistrate, I 
to onforoe 'tho Draconic laws against 
the coolie indentured labourers,' and 
rather demonstratively took the part of the 
labourer against the employer, thereby 
incurring — ^though not to the extent which 
he unnmned — ^the hostility of the planters 
and the distrust of the government. 
KelaUons beoamo so strained that he asked 
f(fr a transfer to another oolony, and was 
sent as administrator to St. Lucia 111 18G9. 
From his new post ho at once wroU^ to 
Lord Granville of what he regarded aSf the 
gnevanoes of the * coolies ' m Guiana. Uo 
himself afterwards characterised lus letter j 
08 * defective,’ * written in great haste,’ and 

* without notes to refresh his memory.’ 

* The Times ’ described it as ’ the severest 
indictment of public othcers since HastingB 
was impeached.’ A royal commission of 
inquiry*was appointed and Des Voeux was 
reoallM to Guiana to prove his case. The 
commission corrected certain genuine 
abuses in the labour system, but Des 
VoBux failed to prove what he afterwards 
admitted to have been an exaggerated 
view. 

Des '^OBUX returned to his duties in 
St. Lupia, * depressed,’ as he says, *by a 
sense of personal failure,’ although the 
colonial omoe did not condemn him. At 
St. Lucia he reorganised and codified the 
old French system of law in force there, 
put right the i^nd finances, and started a 
oentral sugar factory. 

In 167S he left St. Lucia and acted for 
about a year as governor of Fiji during the 
absenoe on leave of Sir Arthur Gordon 
(aftetwprde Lord Stanmore). Des Vobux 
oaniea on with success Sir Arthur’s task of 
eieatiift the fbat British orown colony in the 
Sotith Sea Islands, and after a visit home, 
during which he was appointed governor of 
the (1880) but did not take up the 

posl^ he. Oft the retirement of Sir Arthur 

V 


Gordon in 1880, retomed'to Fiji « 
governor and as high oonu^ssfoneMW 
the Western Pacific. These posts be filas 
with oredit tiU 1886. He was govMdr ^ 
Newfoundland in 1886 and of Hbn^ong 
from 1887 till his final retirement from 
the servioe in 189L 

Thenoeforth Des Veeux lived qulfltly 
in England, ohiefly in London. He puLn 
lished hk autobiography, * My Golonikl 
Servioe,* in 1903, a pleasant, gossipy book, 
containing much of interest on colonial 
administration. He was made G.O.M.G. 
in the same year. Ho died in London 
on 15 Dec. 1009. 

Des Veenx. while on sick leave, married, 
on 24 July 1^6, Marion Denison, daughter 
of Sir John P^der [q. v* Suppl. IL by 
whom he had two surviving sons and two 
daughters. 

[Des VcBux, My Colonial Service, 1903 ; 
public rocorck ; p^isonal knowledge.! 

E. IM T. 

DETMOLD, CHARLES MAURICE 
(1883-1908), animal {tainter and etcher, 
son of Edward Detmold, electrical engineer, 
by Ills wife Mary Agnes Luck, Tyas bom at 
Putney on 21 Nov. 1883. Toother with 
his twin brother, Edward «mlius, who 
shared in every stage of Ids artistic develop- 
ment, ho wiie distinguished by extreme 
rococity. The two began as children, 
ving at Hampstead, to draw and study 
animals in the Zoological Gardens and 
Natural History Museum, and they exhibited 
at the Royal Academy while srill in their 
fourteonth year. On the advice of Bume- 
JonOB they wore not sent to any art 
school. They wore profoundly influenced 
by Japanese art, and developod a stvle in 
which a searching study of natural forms, 
especially of the plumage of birds, was 
always subordinated to decorative arrange- 
ment. In 1897 both brothers began to 
etch, and in 1808 had made si&oient* 
progress to issue jointly a ^rtfolio of eight 
ctcliings of birds and animals. In 1899 
a volume of coloured reproductions of 
their drawings was published by Dent under 
the title ‘Pictures from Birdlond.* In 
the same year appeared the first of a series 
of etchings executed jointly by the two 
brothers, each working on the same j^te, 
which continued at intervals till 1l908b 
Maurice produced in all ten etchiuffl^ sad 
two woo^ts in collaboration with Edward, 
and twenty-five etchings .executed entlxidy 
by himself, though in part from drawings by 
his brother. Many at the brothera* etoh- 
ings are immature, but the technical ability 
displayed in the best of tliem, espedally 
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in the latest of 4he joint works, is very 
' lemarkable^ In 1900 the Betmolds held 
an exhibition of their prints and water- 
oolonxs at the Fine Art Sodety’s galleries. 
In 1904 thev contributed a joint etching 
to * The Artist Engraver/ and on 12 Jan. 
1905 they were elected associates of the 
Society of Painter Etchers; they 
contributed some of their best work to 
the 1905 exhibition, but afterwards resigned 
their membership; two plates produced 
late in that year were Maurice’s last etched 
works. Jointly with his brother he painted 
large illustrations in water-colour to Rud- 
yara Kipling’s ‘ Jungle Book/ which were 
published in 1903. For several years the 
two Detmolds, who continued to reside at 
Hunpstead, spent part of the year at 
Ditcming, Sussex. On 9 April 1908, when 
about to leave Hampstead for the country, 
Maurice committed suicide by inhaling 
chloroform ; his twin brother survives 
him. , 

"" [M. H. Spielmann in Mag of Art, Jan. 
1900 (portrait) ; A. Graves, Royal Acad Ex 
hibitorB ; Gat. of Royal Soo. of Pamter Etchers, 
1905; The Times, 14 Apnl 1908; art. by 0. 
Dodgson in Dio Graphischen Kunste, Vienna. 
1910, xxxiii. 16, with complete catalogue of the 
etchings ; private information.] G. D. 

DE VERE, AUBREY THOMAS (1814- 
1902), poet and author, bom at Curragh 
Chase, Adare, co. Limerick, Ireland, on 
10 Jan. 1814, was tho third son of a family 
of five sons and three daughters of Aubrey 
Thomas Hunt, afterwards Su Aubrey do 
Vere, second baronet [q. v.], by his wile 
Mary (d, 1856), eldest -daughter of Stephen 
Edwaid Rice of Mount Trenchard, co. 
Limerick, and sister of Thomas Spring- 
Rice, first Lord Monteagle [q. v.]. His 
elder brothers Vere and Stephen de Vere 
fq. V. SuppL 11] successively inherited 
their father’s baronetcy. Save for a three 
years’ visit to England between 1821 and 
1824, Aubrey’s boyhood was spent at his 
Irish home, where he was educated privately. 
While he was a boy a tutor encouraged an en- 
thusiasm for English poetry, especially that 
of Wordsworth. In October 1832 he entered 
Ti^ty College, Dublin. ’Almost all the 
university course ’ was uncongenial and he 
devoted himself to metaphysics. In 1837 
he won the ’ first Downes premium * for 
theological essay-writing. He left college 
next year. To his father’s wish that he 
should take orders in the established 
ohurch he offered no objeefion the 
idea was present to his tnind for many 
years, but no active step was taken. His 
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rime was spent in travri or in literiury and 
philosophical study. In 1838 he visited 
Oxford and there first met Newman, who 
aft» Wordsworth’s death filled the supreme 
i^e in De Vere’s r^ard, and Sir Henry 
Taylor [q. v.], who oecame his lifelong 
friend. Next year he visited Cambridge 
and Rome. He was introduced at London 
or Cambridge to the circle which his 
eldest brother Vere and his cousin, Stephen 
Spring Rice, had formed at the university ; 
of this company Tennyson was the cluef, 
but it included Monckton Milnes, Spedding, 
Brookfield, and Whewcll. In 1841 De 
Vore, whose admiration of Wordsworth’s 
work steadily grew, made in London the 
poet’s acquaintance. In 1843 he stayed 
at Rydal. He regarded the invitation as 
‘ the greatest honour ’ of liis life, and the 
visit was often repeated. He came to 
know Miss Fenwick, Wordsworth’s neigh- 
bour and friend, and he began a warm 
friendship, also in 1841, with the poet 
Coleridge’s daughter, Sara Coleridge [q. v.]. 
Li 1843-4 De Vere travelled in Europe, 
chiefly in Italy, with Sir Henry Taylor and 
his wife. In 1846 he was in Liondon, seeing 
much of Tenn 3 rBon, and in the same year 
he made Carlyle’s acquaintance at l.iord 
Ashburton’s house. Later friends included 
Robert Browning and R. H. Hutton. After 
visits to Scotland and the Lakes, De V4re 
returned to Ireland at the begi^ng of 
1846 to find the country in the grip of the 
famine. Ho threw himself into the work 
of the relief committees with unexpected 
piactical energy. « 

De Vere hi3 already begun his career 
as a poet by publishing in 1842 ‘The 
Waldenses and other Poems,’ a volume 
containing some sonnets and lyrics wluch 
now have a j>lace in modem anthologies. 
‘The Search after Proserpine and other 
Poems ’ came out in 1843, the title-poem 
winning Landor’s praise. Now in a poem 
‘A Year of Sorrow’ he voiced 'the horrors 
of tile winter 1846-7. Turning to preae, 
in which he showed no smaller capacity 
than in verse, he published in 1848 ‘ Enghsh 
Misrule and Irish Misdeeds.’ There he. 
supported the union and loyalty to the 
crown, but betrayed intense Irish sym- 
pathy, criticised methods of En^h we, 
and deprecated all catholic disabilities. 
Through all the critical events in 
history of his time he maintainea the 
same point of view. Ho always opposea 
concession to violent agitation, but when, 
after the Phoenix Park murdem m 188Xj 
he wrote a pamphlet on ^Owtathrioiiw 
end Unconstitutional Polirioal Action, h 
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admitted no we^t^ning in hb love of hi? 
oounti^. 

Meanwhile the death of hia father in 
July 1846 and the experience of the Irish 
famine deepened De Vere’s religious tiling, 
and from 1848 his sentiment inclin^ 
towards the Roman catholic church. 
CSarlyle and other friends warned him in 
vain against the bondage which he was 
inviting. But in Nov. 1861 he set out for 
Romo in company with Henry Edward 
Manning, and on 15 Nov. was received 
intd themman catholic church on the way 
in the arohbishop*s chapel at Avignon (see hw 
explanatory letter to Ito. Golendge written 
the same day in Wilfbid Waud, Aubrey 
de Vere, 1904, pp. 198, 199 ; and his own 
BeUgioue PrM&na of the 19^ Cemury, 1893). 

In 1864 he was appointed by the rectoi , 
Newman, to be professor of pohtical and 
social science in the new Dublin catholic 
university (of. Wtutbid Ward. Cardinal 
Newman, i. 369, 1912). He discharged 
no autieb in connection with the post, 
but he held it in name until Newman’s re- 
tuement in 1868. At Pope Pius IX’s sug- 
gestion ho wrote ' May Carols,’ hymns to the 
Virgin and saints (1867 ; 3rd edit. 1881 ), with 
an introduction explaining his convei^n. 

Thenceforth he lived chiefly in his 
beautiful Irish home, exchanging visits 
and corresponding with his friends and 
publishing much verse and prose. Tenny- 
son had spent five weeks with De Vore at 
Curragh in 1848, and De Vere from 1854 
onwa^ constantly visited Tennyson at 
Farringford and Aldworth. Always in- 
terested in Irish legend and l^tory, 
De Vere published in 1862 *lnisfail, a 
Lyrical Cimmcle of Ireland,’ illustrating 
the Irish annals of six centuries, and after 
another visit to Rome in 1870 set to 
work on ' The Legends of St. Patrick,’ his 
most important work of the kind, which 
appeared in 1872. He made a first attempt 
at poetic drama in ‘ Alexander the Great * 
(1874), which was followed by ' St. Thomas 
of Canterbury ’ in 1876. The two dramas 
were designed to contrast pagan and 
Christian heroism. 

Death of friends saddened his closing 
years. He published a volume of * Recollec- 
tioDs’ in 1897, and next yw he revisited 
the Lakes and other of his early English 
haunts. He died unmarried at Cumgh 
Chase on 21 Jan. 1902, and was buried in 
the churchyard at Askeaton, co. Limerick. 

A oulouiM drawing of De Vere at twenty, 
showing a handsome countenance, and an 
oil port^t also done in youth by Samuel 
Laurence are at Ourrafi^ Chase. An oil 


paintum by Elinor M. Monsell ^irJ||i|. 
Bernard Darwin) when De Vere w|s 
seven is in her possession. ^ 

De Vere was a charming eoifversa- 
tionalist ; his grace of thought ai^ 
expression was said to shed ‘ a mojsd sun- 
shine’ over the company of hearde, and 
he told humorous Iriim stories drilghtfully. 
ffis verse is intelleotual, dignified, and 
imaginative, but somowhat too re- 
mold from familiar thought and feeling 
to win wide acceptance. A disoiple of 
Wordswcurth from the outset, he had a 
predilection for picturesque and romantic 
themes. He was at his best in the po4ms 
on old Irish subjects, and in his sonnets 
some of wliirh like ‘The Sun-God’ and 
‘ Sorrow ’ reaen a high standard of aocom- 
plisliment. Sara Col^'dge said of him 
that he had more entirely a poet’s nature 
than even her own father or any of the 
poets she had known. His poetry enjoyed 
much vogue in America. An accomplished 
writer of prose, De Vere was judged by 
R. H. Hutton to be a better critic than poet. 
His critical powers are seen to advantage 
throughout ms ‘Critical Essays’ (3 vob. 
1887-9), but his correspondence with Sir 
Henry Taylor contains his best literary 
criticism. 

Besides the volumes of verse cited De Vere 
wrote : 1 . ‘ The Infant Bridal and Other 
Poems,’ 1864 ; 1876. 2. ‘ Antar and Zara, 
an Eastern Romance,’ 1877. 3. ‘ The 
Foray of Queen Meave,’ 1882. 4. ‘ Legends 
and Records of the Church and Entire,’ 
1887. 6. ‘St. Peter’s Chains, or &>me 
and the Italian Revolution,’ 1888. 6. 
‘Mediaeval Records and Sonnets,’ 1803. 
Other prose works are : 1. ‘Picturesque 
Sketches of Greece and Turkey,’ 2 vw., 
1850. 2. ‘The Church Settlement of Ire- 
land,’ 1866. 3. ‘Ireland’s Church Pro- 
perty and the Right Use of it,’ 1867. 4. 
* Pleas for SecukSization,* 1867. 6. ‘ Ire- 
land’s Church Question,’ 1868. 6. ‘ Proteus 
and Amadeus : a Correspondence about 
National Theology,’ 1878. 7. ‘ Deland and 
Proportional Representation,’ 1886. ^ 

[Wilfrid Ward, Aubrey de Vere, a memoir 
based on his unpublish^ diaries and corre- 
spondence, 1904 (with two portraifcfr— 4a 
youth and age) ; RecoUeotions of Aubrey de 
Vore, 1897 ; The Times, 22 Jan. 1902 ; Stoinord 
A. Brooke and T. W. RoUeston, A lYeasury of 
Irish Poetry, 1900, pp. 311-14; Hallam, Lord 
Tennyson’s Alfred Tennyson, 1807, and 
his Tennyson and his Friends, 1911; Sir 
Henry Taylor, Autobiography, 1866; Mary 
Anderson, a Few Memories, 1890; ^vate 
information.] E. L. 
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DB VERB, Sib STEPHEN EDWABD. DEWINTON,&BFRAN0I8WAIjrBR 
fourth ^baronet (1812-1904), translator of (1835-1901), major -geporiil .and South 
Horace, and elder brother of the above, African ach^istrator^ oom at Pittstord, 
was bom at Curragh Chase, Adare, oo. Northamptonshire,, on 21 June 1835, was 
Limerick, on 26 July 1812. He was educated second son of Walter deWinton (1809-1840), 
at Trinity College, Dublin, and shared of MaesUwoh Castle, Radnorshire, whose 
through life the literary tastes of his family, surname was changed from Wilkins to 
After reading at Lincoln’s Inn, he was De Winton by royal licence in 1839. His 
called to the Irish bar in 1836. His life mother was Julia Cecilia, second dawhter 
wae dedicated to tlie service of his fellow- of Richard John Collinson, rector Of Gates- 
oountrymen, and he worked hard for head. 

the relief of the distress during the Educated at the Royal Military Academy, 
Irish famine. He believed emigration to Woolwich, ho entered the royal artUlcry as 
be 'the only panacea, and encouraged the second lieutenant on 11 April 1854. Serving 
young men to go out to Canada. Hearing in the Crimean war, he was present at the 
of the terrible sufferings of the emi^ants siege and fall of Sevasto^iol, and received 
on the voyage, in May 1847 he went himself the medal with one clasp, Turkish medal, 
os a steerage passenger to Canada. The and the legion d’honneur, 5th class. Becom- 
emigrant smps were sailing vessels, and ing captain in 1861, ho acted as A.D.C. to 
the voyage took six weeks or more. He Sir W. Fenwick Williams [q v.] when oom^ ^ 
return^ to England in the autumn of 1848. manding the forces in Briti^ North Americ4,'^^ 
His letter describing the voyage was read and was again on his staff when he was 
in the Hcyise of Lords by Lord Grey, with lieutenant-governor of NovaScotiafrom 1864 
the result that the Passengers Art was to 1867 and when ho was governor of Gibraltar 
amended, and proper accommodation pro- in 1870-5. From 1877 to 1878 De Winton 
vided for emigrants. His admiration of was military attach^ at Constantinople, and 
the Irish catholic peasants led him to em- from 1878 to 1883 he was secretaiy to the 
brace the Roman catholic religion, and his marquis of Lome (afterwards ninth duke 
reception into that church took place during of Argyll ) when governor-general of Canada, 
his visit to Canada in 1848. Promoted lieut.-colonel in 1880, he became 

De Vere was member of parliament for brevet-colonel in 1884, and was made 
Limerick (1864-9). He was a liberal, but, C.M.G. in 1882 and K.C.M.G. in Feb. 1884. 
though opposed to home rule, approved In 1885 [he was appointed administrator- 
Gladstone’s Land Act. He succe^ed his general of the Congo imder the Bel^aii 
brother Vere as fourth baronet in 1880. government, just l^ore it was raised 
He died unmarried on 10 Nov. 1904 at to the rank of a state. He held this office 
Foynes, co. Limerick, an island in the river only until 1886, when he was created a 
Shaimon, and Avas buried there, by the commander of the Order of Leopold, 
door of the Roman catholic church, whidi In 1887 he acted as secretary of the Enun 
was built mainly by Ids exertions. A Pasha relief committee, and assisted (Sir) 
fountain was erect^ in the village dur^ his H. M. Stanley [q. v. Suppl. 11] in his 
lifetime to commemorate his work in the prei)arations for the relief expeffition 
district. His kindness to his tenants was (H. M. Stanley, In Darkest Africa, i. 40). 
remarkable; they were suffered to help Subsequently Sir Francis, who became a 
themselves to wood from the park, and substantive colonel in 1887, commanded 
oven, it is said, to the deer. The baronetcy the expedition against the Yonnies on the 
became extinct at has death. West Coast of Africa. Robarrie, the strong- 

De Vere published * Translations from hold of the insuigents, was captured on 
Horace ’ in 1886, together with some origi- 21 Nov. 1887, and the rebellion suppressed, 
nal verse. The renderings of Horace are For his services De Winton was made a 
vigorous and are often ffiiely turned, but C.B. in March 1888, reodving the medal ana 
he expands freely. He wrote also a few clasp, and on hiB return home he was ap- 
pamphlets, including ' Is the Hierarchy an point^ assistant quartermaster-general at 
Aggression ? ’ in 1851 (two edits.). headquarters. The end of 1889, howev^ 

[The Times, 11 Nov. 1904 ; Wilfrid Ward, found him once more in Africa. Bep^w 
Aubrey de Vere, pp. 183-4 ; Aubrey do requests had been made by the 
Veie, RecoUeotions, 1897, pp. 262-4 ; private of Swaziland that his country should w 
infotmation.] L. taken under the* protection of the Bnta«h 

DEVONSHIRE, Mghth Duxs OF. [See goveminent, owi^ to the 
C^HDIBH, SraHOBE CoMFroH, 1838- attitude of the Boere, Imt the 
1908.] jia 4 declined to uatertao* ttft to w*®* 
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selveit the Bom gainedUviitucJ iK>88668i€^ wassonof BenedictdeWoimof BWlIM 
'' of the paitoral zeBomoes of Swasdlaiid, on-the-Maipe, by his wife JemttIudaU 
«ln 1889 Be Winton was sent ae a com- daughter of Amsohd BotbsoqBd ^ 
missioiier to Swaziland, with instmotions the same city, and sister of Nai^ M^or 
to hold an inquiry into its affairs in oonjuno- Rothsohild [q. v.], the tot of ftotbaomld 
tion with a oommissioner of the South family to setHe in En gWid. Fblosaou de 
African republic. He reached I^toria in Worms amd his two biotfaies came to Shgfiand 
Nov. 1889, and after several interviews in 1816 and formed a hanking and colonial 
with ^lesident Kruger left for Swaziland, business in London. Becoming intexeeted m 
aooomi»dhied by Generals Joubert and Smit. coffee-planting in Ceylon, they did much to 
The joint commissioners held a meeting further the economic dovelopmaat of the 
of the native chiefs and head-men, and, island (Sir J. ShuBBSON TsNirmrr, Ceylon, 
amongst other things, promised them that 6th edit. ii. p. 2S0). Solomon de Worms was 
the independence of the Si\iuis should bo created hereditary baron of the Austrian 
maintaiiM by both governments ; butt, empire m 1871, and in 18^4 Queen Victoria 
aooording to the report which Do Winto.i grave him and his doscendants permission 
subsequently made respecting his mission, to us Die h*tlo is England, in rooognitidn 
the Swazis had already paiw ' not only oi the serviooa rendered the family to 
with sH their actual territory but with Ceylon. 

^hts which should only belong to the Henry was educated at King’s College, 
government of a count^, to a lot of London, of which ne became a follow in 
adventurers whose sole object was to make 1873. He originally intended to devote 
money them.’ He therefore considered himscK to marine (Montaott Williams, 
a British protectorate inadvisable and Bemtniscencea, i. p. 64), but in 1860 he 
impractioable. Not until the close of tln^ entered the Inner Temple as a student, and 
South African war was the position of in 1863 was called to the bar, joining the 
the Swazis improved. In May 1890 Sir old home circuit and practising at the ICont 
Francis, who retired from tbc army on 21 sessions. Later he engaged with bis eldest 
June of that year with the honorar^rank brother, George, in the management of the 
of major-general, was appointed governor fainilybu^essin Austin Friars, until it was 
of the Impenal East African Association’s dissolved in 1879. 

possessions ; but he resigned in June 1891. From early manhood De Worms was 
In Januaiy 1892 he was appomted con- interested in pubhc affairs both at home 
troUer and treasurer of the household of and abroad. A frequent visitor to Austria, 
the duke of Clarence, after whose death in he formed a close acquaintance with the 
January 1892 he contmuod to act m the Austrian statesman Count von Beust, which 
same capacity in the household of the duke grew more intimate during Boust’s tenure 
of York, now King George V. He was ot the Austrian embassy m London (1871-8). 
promoted G.G.M.G. in 1893. He was hon. .4fter Beust’s death m 1886 De Worms edited 
see. of the Boyal Geographical Society in with on introduction on English tronslaticai 
1888-9. He was made hon. LL.D. of Cam- of the count’s memoirs (1887, 2 vols.). 
bridge in 1892, and was also hon. LL.D. of Meanwhile De Worms had become an active 
Durham. HediedatLlanstephan, Llyswen, politician m England on the conservative 
South Wales, on 16 Deo. 1901, and was side. Beust had mtroduoed hiip by letter 
buried at Glasbuiy, Breconshire. to Disraeli in 1867, with the result that he 

He married in 1864 Evelyn, daughter of contested the borough of Sandwich in Nov. 
Christopher Bawson of Lennoxvillo, Canada, 1868, when he waa defeated. He was 
and had issue two sons and two daughters, returned at the general election of 1880 
One son predeceased biT» in 1892. as the conservative member for Gneen- 

[Burko’s Lsnded Gentry ; The Timee, 18, wioh, in suo^on to Oladatone, ^ 
1», and 21 Dea 1901 ; G. Schweitzer, Life end was made parlwjnentary to too 

Work o{ Hiniin Podia, 1808, i 300 ; H. M. board of trade m Lord Sahsbnty 8 fiist* 
Stanlopt AntoUogrardiy, 1900, p. 338.] administration (June 1886-Jan. 1886), In 

' J. H. L-x. Nov. 1885 ho was elected im toe Esat 

DB wn -RMH, henry, first Bsnox Toxtotb division of livetpod and was 
Pbbuobt (1840-1903), politinan, bom in re-eleoted in Jime 188d He 
London on 20 Oot. 18M, was third and office at the board pf trade m Itoxd Salie« 
yonagesfe child of Baron l^lonion Benedict bury’s second adm^imtion, am retained 
de mnno (1801-82), by bis wife Henrietta, that position until Pebmary 1888, whm 
ablest daugnter of Samuel Moses Samuel of he was appomted under-seozetary for the 
LandoTlEte fe^. Solomon de Worms, | colonies (ll884i2) sod a member of the 
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privy council, being the fixrt Jew upon 
w^m tbit hono^ was conferred. On 
24 Nov. 1887 an international conference on 
eugar bonntieB met in London in the interest 
of the sugaff-growing colonies. The United 
States^ was not represented. De Worms 
was chosen pmdent. As one of the British 
plenipotentiaries he signed a protocol with 
a convention (19 Deo. 1887), wherein all 
the representatives of sugar producing or 
manufacturing countries condemned in prin- 
ciple the bounty system, and recommended 
legislation for its abolition. De Worms 
early next year visited the chief European 
capitals to urge practical effect being given 
to the convenbon. All countries, save 
fWice, Denmark, and Sweden, signed 
(30 Aug. 1888) a final convention, but this 
was not ratifi^ by the English parliament. 
De Worms, despite the failure ot his efforts, 
continued to denounce the bounty system 
in the interest of the sugar-growing colonics. 
On 16 Nov« 1805 he was raised to the peerage 
as Baron Firbright, taking the title from the 
village of Firbright, Surrey, whoio ho had 
acquired an estate. 

In the Jewish community he was long a 
prominent worker, serving as president of 
the Anglo- Jewish Assodaiion ( 1 872-86). In 
1886, on the marriage of his daughter Alice 
to John Henry Boyer Warner of Quom Hall, 
Leicestershire, a union contrary to Jewish 
observance, he severed liis connection with 
the Jewish community. He died on 9 Jan. 
1903, and was buried in the churchyard of 
Wyke St. Mark, near Guildford. 

De Worms, who was elected a feUow of 
the Royal Society, published : 1. * The Earth 
and its Mechanism,’ 1862. 2. ‘ The Austro- 
Hu^aiian Empire,’ 1870 ; 2nd edit. 1872. 
3. ‘ !&ig]and’s Folicy in the East,’ 1877. 

He was twice married: (1) in 1864 to 
Fanny, eldest daughter of Baron von 
Todesco, of Vienna, by whom he had 
throe daughters, and whom he divorced 
in 1886; and (2) in 1887 to Sarah, 
then Mrs. Barnett, only daughter of Sir 
Benjamin Samuel FhilUps. Ho left no 
heir. 

A portrait of Lord Firbright in his peer’s 1 
robes, painted by Sir Luke Fildes, R.A., ! 
i»in possession of Lady Firbright. A cartoon 
portrait by ‘Ape’ appeared in ‘Vanity 
Fair’ in 1880. A public hall and recrea- 
tion ground commemorate him at Firbright. 

[Jewish Chronicle, 16 Jan. 1903 ; Hansard’s 
Debates ; private information.] M. £. 

DIBBS, SIR GEORGE RICHARD 
(1834-1904), premier of New South Wales, 
bom m Sydney on 12 Oct. 1834, was 


youngest son of Oapt. John DiShs, formariy 
of the East India Oo.’s service. He wis 
educated in Sydney at St, Philip’s Cbordh of 
England school and at Dr. Lan^s Australian 
CoUege. When about twenty he joined his 
brother in a shipping business carried on^ 
Sydney and NowcasQe (New South Wales), 
and while travelling for the firm he suoqpes- 
f ully ran the Spanish blockade at Valparaiso 
with a cargo of fiour. Among His other 
adventures he lost a lawsuit, and spent a 
year in Dartinghurst Gaol, Sydney, rather 
than pay. Later he joined lus father in a 
sugar refinery and attained some success, 
but became bankrupt on the fai^re of the 
Cyra bank. Eighb years after he paid his 
cieditors in full, and Dibbs & Go. became 
one of the foremost firms in Sydney. 

At forty years of age he began his p^tical 
caieer, advocating republicanism and free 
trade. He was one of the leading members 
of the Public Schools League, which cham- 
pioned free compulsory and secular educa- 
tion in state primary schools. In 1874 he 
was elected one of the members for West 
Sydney of the Imslative assembly of New 
South Wales, m 1877 he was defeated, 
but in 1882 was returned for St. Leonards. 
In January 1883 he became treasurer and 
colonial secretary in the ministry of Sir 
Alexander Stuart [q. v.]. At this time, owing 
to enormous sales of crown land, the state 
coffers were overflowing with money. The 
Stuart-Dibbs government passed a law 
stopping these sales. In October 1886 Sir 
George Dibbs succeeded Sir Alexander 
Stuart as premier, first holding the office 
of colonial secretary, then that of treasurer. 
His ministry was defeated in December 
1885. From February 1886 to January 
1887 he was colonial secretary in the Jennings 
ministry. In 1887 he lost his seat at Si. 
Leonards to Sir Henry Parkes [q. v. Suppl. l]f 
but was immediately returned by the 
Mumimbidgee. From January to March 
1889 he was again premier and colonial 
secretary. During his new term of office 
he declared his conversion from free trade 
to protection and succeeded in carryii^ ft 
tariff. His republican views had under- 
gone modification, and in March 1891 he was 
appointed a delegate to the federation 0 ^- 
vention held in Sydney, in spite of 
Henry Farkes’s objection on the ground of 
his republican s^pathies. In October 
1891, on the defeat of Sir Henry PftrkesB 
ministry. Sir George Dibbs became, for a 
third time, premier and ooloniftl seoreta:^. 
In June 1892 he visited England as ptemiw 
of his colony and on a special mission w 
reassure London oapitalistB of the finanoifti 
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■taWiityiiot of NmAEkMitb,WalM.lnit 
otTlotoi»» Soath Australia, Tasmania, and 
He waa> ku^y aueoesaful 
in bis miaaion, and was oreatM K.O.M,(^ 
in July 1892, In 1893 a finanQjalfortofl^ 
tpUpw^ many banks dosed their doors, 
aim the pMdo was stopped only by the 
proipyt action of Sir Qeorge Dibbs^s govern- 
ment in ^vjng the banks a state 
guarantee. His popularity was thereby 
immapady increased, but he himself became 
bankrnpft lie resigned his seat, while 
retaining the premiership, and was at onoe 
re-eleotA At the elections in 1894 he was 
defeated, jnd resigned office. After his 
pof^ltioai retirement he was manamug 
trustee of the savings banks of New South 
Wales till his d^nth at Sydney on 4 Aug. 1 904. 

He msrried in 1857 Anna Maria, daughter 
of Kahiii Meyer Robey, member of the 
legislauve council of New South Wales, 
aim had two aohs and nine daughters. 

iMenneiU's 3>iot. of Auatralas. Biog.; British 
Auslialasian, 18 Aug. 1904 , Sydney Mail, 
10 Aug. 1904.] A. B. W. 

BICBY, EDWARD JAMES STEPHEN 
(1832-1911), author and journalist, born 
on 16 May 1832 at Claybrook near Lutter- 
worth, Leicestershire, was second sen of 
Thomas Edward Dicey, of an old Loioester- 
shire ffunily, who was semor wrangler in 
1811, was one of the pioneers of the Ifidland 
Railway, and own^ the ‘Northampton 
Mercury.’ His mother was Anne Mary, 
sipter of the first Sir James Stephen [q. v.] 
and aunt of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen 
[q. V.] and Sir Leslie Stephen [q. v. Suppl. 
11]. His youi^er brother is Professor 
Albeit Venn Dicey. 

Educated at home and, for about two 
years, at King’s College, London, Edward 
went dp to iSinity College, Cambridge, in 
1850, waa president of the Camlmdge 
Union, and graduated B.A. in 1864 with a 
third class in the dassioal tripos, and as a 
senior optime in mathematios. After leav- 
ingXiamWdge he went for a short time into 
buaineBB wi&out success, and then took 
to wiitiag, for which he hiKl inherited from 
his mothm and her family a singular 
facility. He travelled abroad and intor- 
estdd himself in foreim politics. In 1861 
he pubUUhed both ‘Rome in I860’ and 
^ QavDUc^-« M^tmoir,^ thereby estabUshing 
his position as a writer on public matters 
(OBAVas’S JUfe and LeUers of AUxand^ 
MamfUan^ p. 180). In 1862 Dicey visited 
AmeridL wrote on the American dvil 


war in *Maomillaii’s Magasine’ and the 
‘Speotator' with 'admirable honesty of 
esid thooc^t/ and in a ‘ quiet judldal 
VOL. mcvit-^ur. n. 
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tom’lMi.). noMtt^nnAki 
Months in the Federal States,* wh 
wit^fa somewhat takewsim^n 
on account of the northbin j 
the author (thid.). 

In 1861 Dicey became oomieatcd with 
the ‘ Daily Telegraph,’ and his styic and 
knowledge of forei^ questions lea to his 
being made a peemanent member of the 
staff in 1862. Among his colleagues were Sir 
Edwin Arnold [q. v. Suppl. II], an old school 
friend, Francis lawley [q. v. SuppL 11], and 
Qeorge Augustus Saia fa- ▼*]* ™ was a 
leader-writer for the paper, aid also acted 
as special ooirespondcnt* m the Sohles^- 
Holstoin war of 1864, and the Seven Weeks’ 
wax of 1866. He embodied these experi- 
ences in the volumes 4 The Schleswig- 
Holstein War ’ (1864), and ‘ The Battle-fiem 
of 1866 ’(1866). Ho afterwards described 
other foreign oxourBions in ' A Month in 
Russia during the Marriage of the Czare* 
vitch ’ (1867), and m ‘ The Morning Land, 
being Sketches of Turkey, the Holy Land, 
and Egypt’ (1870), the result cn three' 
months * tour in tho East. 

While in the East in 1869 he accepted 
an offer of the editorship of the ‘Daily 
News,’ and held this post for three months 
in 1870. On leaving it he at onoo became 
editor of tho ‘Observer,’ and filled that 
office for nineteen years (1870-89), eon- 
tinuing to write for the paper for some time 
after he oeased to edit it. 

Subsequently he was a oonstant con- 
tributor to the * Nineteenth Cemtury,* the 
‘ Empire Review,’ and other periodioals. 
His interest in foreign politics remaioed 
keen, especially in the imairs of Eastern 
Europe. He was a frequent visitor to 
Egypt, and formed at first hand well-defined 
views of England’s position there, at one 
time advocating the annexation of the 
country by Great Britain. He was a strong 
supporter of fnendly relations between 
England and Germany, and olosely studied 
South Afnoan matters in later years. 

His latest books, whichindioate the range 
of his interest, were: 1. ‘Ei^land and 
mainly papers repuUiibed tem 
the 'Nineteenth Century,’ 1881. 2» ‘Victor 
Emmanuel’ in the 'New Plutarch’ aenea,^ 
1882. 3. ‘ The Peasant State, an Aooouxtf 
of Bulgaria in 1894,’ 1894, 4. ‘The Steny 
of the Khedivate,’ 1902. 6. ‘The Bgypt 
of the Future,’ 1907. 

Dicey had entered at Gray’s Inn as,n 
student in 1866, and was called to the bar 
in 1876, but did not practise. During his 
later Iffe he made his home in ehambets in 
the Inn, of which he become a benober in 
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mlww • 0J|^ So ms a familiar 
teMat tto Aiihapmnm and Garriok clubs. 
BEam«d at his bbamliicrs in Qrav’s Inn on 
7 it|ly 1911, a^^buiied in ike Bzomp^ 
ton Osinflitegcy» the mrt of the funeral 
isrsisajliaiiing plaoe in Qray*s Inn Qhapel. 
Sa tnsi^ed m 1867 Anne Greene Chapman 
of Weyinonth, Massaohusetts ; she died in 
19^ He )u^ one son^ who died in his 
Mher’s lifetime. A portrait of him by 
'a SVenoh artist, M. Laug4e, is in the 
don of his oooain, Godfrey Clark, 
ygarn Pontydun, Glamorganshire. 
Jioey was by nature a singularly good 
. observer; hehadagreatstoreof knowl^e, 
much dry humour, a oool judgment, and a 
sound and vivid style. Though in a sense 
reserved and indifferent to outward appear- 
ances, he associated easily and senially with 
men around him, especially with foreigners, 
while he^possess^ a rare capacity for easy 
and dear desoiiption oi scenes and events 
wMoh were pai^ng before his eyes. Being 
neither didactic nor controversial, nor in 
the ordinary sense professional, he exerdsed 
by his irriti^ alike in books and newspapers 
considerable influence on publio opimon. 

[Authorities cited ; The Times, 8 July 1911 ; 
Di^y Telegraph, 8 July 1911 ; Observer, 
9 July 1911 ; Men of the Tune, 1899 ; Who*B 
Who ; Life of Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, 
by Sir Leshe Stephen, 189() ; Life and Letters 
of Alexander Macmillan, by Charles L 
Graves, 1910 ; Letters of Alexander Macmillan, 
edited by his son, George A. Macmillan, and 
printed for private circulation, 1908 ; private 
sources.] C. V. L 

DICKINSON, HERCULES HENRY 
(1827-1906), dean of the Chapel Royal, 
B^blin, youngest son of Charles Dickinson, 
afterwaiiu bishop of Meath, by his wife 
l^zabeth, daughter of Abraham Russell, 
of limeriok, was bom at Dublin on 14 Sept. 
1827. Two brothers, Charles and John 
Abraham, were in holy orders, and the 
eldest of his four sisters, Elizabeth, married 
John West, afterwards dean of St. Patrick’s. 
Dickinson was educated at Dr. Flynn’s 
school, Haioojirt St., Dublin, and at Trinity 
Odlege, Dublin, where he obWned a classical 
scholarship in 1848, graduating os senior 
moderator in logic and ethics in 1849. 
He was auditor of the College Hostoiical 
Society in 1860. In the same year he 
gained Archbishop King’s divinity prize, 
and the divinity testimonium (Ist clam) in 
1861, when he was ordained d^on by his 
father’s old friend, Arohbishop Whately 
[q.y.],reodving priest’s orders in 1862. Be- 
coming curate of St. Ann’s on his ordination, 
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important parish in 18(R^ fund 
there for forty^eeven years, 
who proceeded D.D* in 
oean of the Ohiu^ Boyah DuUK 9y the 
Ckowninl868. He entered the chapter ef St. 
Patrick’s oathedral as treasuier ia 186^ on 
the rmmination of Arohbishop Tren " “ 
and became precentor in 1876. 
elected to the chair of jpaBtoml 
in Dublin University in 1894 by the* 
bishopa^ post for which hfi dd^t in 
the society of young men and his long 
pmtoral experienoe specially qualified Urn. 
For many years he was a prominant figure 
in Dublin derioal life ; and as ftxa.«iini>g 
chaplain to successive archbishops, as the 
most active supporter of the Association 
for Promotinff Christian Knowledge, and as 
chairman of the Dublin Clerioal AModtation, 
he rendered servioes of value to the church. 
He was also a member of the 
GhurohBody; and at the oimAd tteetW 
of the Genm Synod he was a mqiient 
speaker, his ready and genial wit enlivening 
many debates. The &an was an /ardent 
advocate of the temperance cause^ and he 
served on the royal commission for licensing 
reform (1896-9). He was, besideB, one 
ot the commissioners of charitable dona- 
tions and bequests, and few philanthropio 
enterprises in Dublin were earned on with- 
out his co-oporation. As dean of the 
Chapel Royal he was also almoner to many 
viceroys, A pioneer in the movement for 
the higher education of women, he aided 
Arohb^op Trench in the foundation m 
1860 of Alexandra College, Dublin, of 
which he was warden for thirty-six ^ers. 

A disciple of Whately in theologioal 
matters, Diddnson was opposed to the 
tractarian movement, while he was a strong 
supporter of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gkispel at a time when it was not 
popular in Ireland. 01 fearless honesty 
chivalrous spirit, and unfailing wit, be 1^ 
friends among all classes. Failing hedw 
obliged him to resign bis offices m 1902, 
when he retired from active life. He died 
in Dublin on 17 May 1906, and was 
in Mount Jerome cemetery. As a memonw 
of his pastoral work, three decoratra pan^ 
have been placed in the chancel of ot* 
Aim’s Church. Dublin. 

Dickinson married, 2 Oct. 186*^ 
daughter of Dr. Every Kennedy of 
CO. Dublin, by whom he had nine ohil»^» 
of whom five sons and a daughter survivea 

He was author of * Lectures on 
of Common Prayer ’ (1869), aiHd ^ Sonpture 
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ns CUnidfttt ; obiitxaiy 
b newipa^ f penosuA know- 
kOgb.] , JOKN OilOET. 

x)icausB 07 $r, lowes [oatoi (I 819 - 

I9CW» poctliat paintETp born at Kilbum on 
27 Nor. fnn one of the family of seren 

eOn^aikd fdmr oimbteiw pf Joa^ 

|{^U§wife Aimeutfter ofTopsna^^ Deron- 
aniie, ertoe kinemen were offioeft in the 
navy. ^ mi paeemal grandfather wee a 
fanner ixi Northnmberland, and hie father 
startedMldiiffilii in Bcmd Stieet ae a stationer 
and yfdhMier of lithographs. Bdnoated at 
^pAwm sdhool and Br. Lord’s eohool, 
Tootiiigv Ijowee Biddnson worked with hui 
father hthognkphy» and was earning hia 
own iMag ism the age of sixteen. By 
the heb m 0i!r) Bob^ Miohael Lafian 
[q. V .3 le wee enabled to visit Italy and 
Siiily, wim he seeided from Nov. 1860 
to Jme l)k68* Bidry letters in the hands 
of his family give a vivid piotoie of 
artist Hie m tlome, Naples^ and elsewhere 
dttiing that period» and already reveal the 
HtTohg sympathy both for man and nature 
which beoame charaoteristio. On reti^ng 
to Snf^ind he took a studio in Langham 
Chambers, where Millais then also h^ a 
studio. He yras well acquainted with the 
Pre-Raphaelites, and about 1854 came into 
contact with*fr^eiic Denison Maurice, and 
together with Charles Kingsley, Tom 
Hughes, John Malcolm Ludlow [q. v. Suppl. 
11], Llewelyn Bavios, and others was one 
of the band of Christian socialists who, 
under Maurice’s banner, strove to infuse 
Christian ideals into the budding move- 
ment for social reform. An important and 
permanent outcome of the movement was 
the foundation of the Working Men’s College, 
where in early days Lowes Bickinson taught 
drawing with Ruskin and Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, and in which, until his death, he 
maanteined as one of the longest hved of the 
founders a warm interest, testified by the 
admirable portraits of Maurice, Kingsley, 
and Hughes wMoh he painted ior the collide 
walls. In 1858 he pamted portraits of the 
same three feUow-workers for his friend, 
Alexander MaomiHan, the publisher, of 
whom in later life he made a most ohar- 
aoteristlo crayon drawing (Gbavbs’s Life 
and LeUers of A. MaemUian, 1910). 

In 1860 he took an active part in the 
formation of the ’Artists’ volunteer rifie 
corn, <4 which he was treasurer. 

Bioikbison regularly exhibited portraits 
at the Royal Amidemy from 1848 to 1891, 
pMng ofedy the years 1849, 1863, and 1884. 
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’I'Bir Heim Xaiiie, F«A mmiOii Lbsh- 
ingtott. Sir ixthur BUp§, Virohmt 
Oayby^ Sir George Qaeriel Stobs« 
Proleiior Oleik Maxwel^ Bean Stan% 
(now at Ro8t>y)i Mr. GMatoao’s eabiiiet 
in 1872 (now in the Bevonshire dttbb 
3£r* Gladstone, Lord Caiiyis, Lord PalniHr* 
stott, Uvenville, «John Brfgntv 

and Quintln Mngg. Bia striking poitiw 
hmnouB porWiit ol * General Gc^n bt 
Khartoum haM in the <Ubiim-hall of Ihe 
Gfordon Boys’Home. Many of his portreftii 
hang m college halls at Cambridge, a^ 
those marked with an asterisk have been ' 
engraved. He had an almost unique gtft 
for posthumous portraiture in crayons, v 

Shortly after his marriage he took a, 
cottage at Hanwell, where he lived* from 
1864 to 1879, still retaining his studio in 
TAn ghftTn (}hamberB. In 1879 he built 
the house close by, known as All Sculi' 
Place, where he died on 16 Bee. 1908. He t 
was buned at Konsal Green cemetery 

He married, on 15 Oct. 1867, Margaret 
Ellon, daughter of WiUiam Smith Williams, 
who, as leader to Messrs. Smith, Elder A 
Co., discovered the genius of the BrontSs. 

Dickinson died in 1882. Her sister, 
Anna Williams, was the well-known singer. 
He had a family of two sons and five 
daughters, who founded in his memory in 
1909 the ’Lowes DiekinBon Memorial 
Studentship ’ at the Working Men’s College 
for the study of art abroad. His younger 
son, Goldsworthy Lowes Biokinson, fellow 
of King’s College, Cambndge, has achieved 
distinction as an essayist and wnter on 
political and social subjects. 

[The Times, 21 Dec. 1908 ; Athensam, 2 Jan. 
1909; Worl^g Men’s ColL Journal, Jan. 
and Feb. 1909 ; The Workmg Men’s College, 
ed. J. LI. Davies, 1904, with pnvate informa- 
tion] A, M. 

DICKSON, Sib COLLINGWOOD 
(1817-1904), general, bom at ValeneieiiiieB 
on 20 Nov. 1817, was third son Major- 
general Sir Alexander Dickson [q. v.J and 
Eulalia, daughter of Don Stefano Brionb 
of Minorca. Mucated atthe RoyalMilitury 
Academy, Woolwich, he was oo mm ia rion ed 
as second-lieutenant in the royal ortiUeiy 
on 18 Deo. 1835, and wae promoted 
first-lieutenant on 29 Nov. 1687. In 
February of that year he had gone to 
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Spain with the a.riillery dataolizQ6nt» 
Wnioh fanned part afifthe Bptish legion 
under Sir Geoc^ De Laoy Evans [q. y.]> 
cooperating mth the Ghzistinist anny 
against the Oarlists. He served with this 
force on the north ooast, distinguishing 
himself in the operationB in front of San 
Sebastian, and beuig present at the capture 
of Homani In August 1839 he went to 
Ocdnlonia as assistant to Colonel Edward 
Thomas Miohell [q. v.], British commissioner 
with the Spanish army there. He was 
present at the actions of Andoain and 
iwisona. In the spring of 1840 he accom- 
p^ed BHohell to the headquarters of 
Espartm, and was present at the capture 
of Moidla and the defeat of the Cs^lists 
near Ber^ He was made a knight of 
Charles III, of San Fernando (Ist class), 
and of Isabella the Catholic. 

In March 1841 he wont to Constantinople 
to instruct the Turkish artillery, and 
remained there till Juno 1845, being 
employed under the British foreign office. 
In the spring of 1846 he attended Ibrahim 
Pasha during his visit to England. He was 
promoted second-captain on 1 April 1846, 
and was given a brevet majority on 22 May. 
He became first-captain on 2 Sept. 1851, 
and was inspector of gunpowder at 
'Waltham Abbey from 1 July 1852 to 
14 Feb. 1854. 

He served in the Crimea from June 1854 
to July 1855. At the battle of the Alma 
he was on Lord Raglan’s staff ; and when 
Raglan rode forward to a knoU on the 
Bbssian fiank, and asked for guns there, 
Dickson brought up two 9-pounders, and 
helped to servo them. Their fire was so 
effective that the Russian batteries guarding 
the post-road retired. He was made brevet 
Jieut -colonel from that date, 20 June 1854. 
He commanded the siege train of the right 
attack during the siege of Sevastopol up 
to 21 July 1855. In the first bombardment 
on 17 Oct. 1854 the siege batteries ran short 
of powder, and under Dickson’s direction 
several field-battery wagons were brought 
up under a heavy fire to supply the want, 
and he took ja personal port in unloading 
riiem. For "tms he afterwards received 
the Victoria Cross, on 23 June 1855. 

At the battle of Inkerman Dickson, 
after OMonel Gambier was wounded, 
brought up the two IS-poundem which 
dominated the Russian guns. He chose 
the site for them, maintained 

them there, though he was ufged by 
French officers to withdraw them. When 
the Russians retreated. Lord Raglan said 
to him — ‘ You have covered yourself 


with gloxy’- (Kunoxuuci, v. 379,* 489). 
He was woundd on 4 Feb., but took part 
in the bombardments of 9 Afttil aud 
17 June and in the expedition to Kerteh. 
He was montioned in despatches (land. 
Qaz. 2 Dec. 1854, 20 Feb. 1855, and 15 
Feb. 1856), was made aide-de-camp to 
the Queen on 29 June 1855, and receiv^ 
the CMmean medal with four dasps, the 
Legion of Honour (officer), the Mediidle, 
(2nd class), and the Turldsh medal 

From l^ptember 1855 till the end of the 
war he was employed with the Turli^h 
contingent, first as brigadiewgeneial, and 
latterly with the temporary rank of major- 
general (15 Fob. 1856). Afterlthe war he 
was assistant adjutant-general for artillery 
in Ireland for six years from 4 Nov. 1866, 
and was then at i^th Fort for five years 
in command of the royal astillery. He 
was promoted regimenUd lieut.-oolonel on 
23 February 1856, and regimental colonel 
on 5 April 1866. Four months later he 
became major-general. He had been made 
C.B. on 5 July 1865. In 1808-9 he served 
on the fortifications committee, which 
examined into the work done under the 
Palmerston loan for defences, and enlivened 
its proceedings by liis boundless store ot 
anecdote and humour. 

From April 1870 ^1 1875 JJHckson was 
inspector-general of artillery. The adop- 
tion of rifled guns had caused gleat changes 
in artillery material, and to qualify himself 
for his now duties he went through courses 
at Woolwich Arsenal and at Shoeburynoss. 
His inspections wore thorough, and he was 
punctilious on points of duty, but everyone 
ielt the charm of his personality. He was 
made K.C.B. on 20 May 1871, and he 
became colonel commanoEmt on 17 Nov. 
1875, lieut. -general on 8 June 1876, and 
general on 1 Oct. 1877. In May of that 
year he went to Oonstantinople as military 
attach^, his old friend Sir Austen Henrv 
Layard [q. v.] being at tiliat time itotish 
ambassador there. » jipmained m 
Turkey tiU 9 Sept. 1879, ttw 
the whole perioa ol the Rusao-^tokiBh 
war. He was president of ^ ordnance 
committee (l&l-4i), though he < 
placed on the retire list under 
rules on 20 Nov. 1884. On-24 May in 
year he received the Q.O.B. .... 

He married on 14 
Harriet, daughter of Thomaa Bumabv, ^ 
of Blahesley, Northamptonrirfre, 
in February 1894, and ha 
a retired me at 79 Oavertm 
hie death on 28 Nov. 1904. Bawaabu^ 
at Kensal Green. He left no< isaue. 
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a lelief opened at the Mansion 

House in London, and 820,000^. was sub- 
scribed. He was active as honors^ seoret^ 
in India of the executive committee, which 
distributed rriief through 120 local com- 
mittees. He was made G.I.E. on 1 Jan. 
1878, and in his ‘Famine Campaign in 
Southern India ’ (1878, 2 vols.) mithfuUy 
described the visitation. 

Returning to England in 1879 for 
domestio reasons, Ihj^y edited the ‘ Liver- 
pool and Southport Dc^y Nows ’ for a few 
months in 1880, and tom that year to 
1882 was editor of the ‘Western Daily 
Mercury * at Plymouth. From Nov. 1882 
till 1887 he was the energetic secretary of 
the newly founded National Liberal Club in 
London, and eagerly flung himself into 
political work. He contested unsuccessfully 
in the liberal interest North Paddington 
in 1886 and South Islington in 1892. 

Ill 1887 he established, and l)ecame 
senior partner of, the firm of William 
Hutchinson & Co., East India agents and 
merohants. Meanwhile he pumued in 
the press and on the platform with 
almost fanatioal warmth the agitation for 
extending self-government among the 
natives of India. In 1886 ho published 
‘ India for the Indians — and for England,’ 
a book praised by John Bright in a speech 
at St. James’s Hall on 25 Feb. 1885. In 
1887 he founded, and until 1892 he directed, 
the Indian political agency, which distri- 
buted information about India to the 
English public. In 1889 ho became sec- 
ret^ to the newly constituted British 
committee of the Indian national congress, 
and he edited the committee’s organ, 
‘India’ (1890-2). In ‘ Prosperous British 
India ’ (1901) he claimed to prove a steady 
growth of poverty among the Indian 
masses under British rule. 

IMgby died tom nervous exhaustion at 
his Imme, Dorset Square, London, N.W., 
on 24 Sept. 1904, and was buried by the 
side of his second wife at Bromley cemetery. 
An oil-painting of him by John Colm J 
Forbes, B.G.iL, was presented to t^e 
National Liberal Club by friends and 
admirem on 19 Deo. 1905. 

He married (1) in 1874, Ellen Amelia, 
only daughter of Captain Little of Wisbech ; 
she died in June 1878, leaving one son, 
William Pollard Digby, eleotricu enrineer; 
and (2) in December 1879, Sarah Maria, 
eldest ^ughter of William Hutchinson, 
TOme time ma^r of Wisbech; she died 
in January IBM, leaving a daughter and 
three, SQPs, the eldest of whom, Everard, 


has been editor of the * Indian Daily 
News,’ Calcutta. 

Berides many pamphlets and* the works 
cited, Digby published ‘ Forty Yean of 
Official and Unofficial life in a Grown 
Colony’ (Madras, 1879, 2 vols.), being a 
biography of Sir Richard F. Morgan, aowg 
ohief justice in Ceylon. 

[Digby’s books and pamphlets ; Bio- 
graphicid Mag., July 1886 ; Isle of Ely and 
Wislwch Advertiser, 24 and 27 Sept. 1904, 
and 20 Deo. 1905; porsonal knowledge.] 

DILKE, Sir CHARLES WENT- 
WORTH, second baronet (1843-1911), 
politician and author, bom on 4 Sept. 
1843 in the house in Sloane Street, 
London (No. 76), which his father had 
occupied and in which ho himself lived 
and died, was elder son of Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, first baronet [q. v.]. 
Charles Wentworth Dilke [q. v.], the 
antiquary and critic, was his grandfather. 
His mother, Mary, daughter of William 
Chat field, captain in the Madras oavalry, 
died on 16 Sept. 1853. His youiger 
brother was Ashton Wentworth Dilke 
[q. V.], M.P. for Ncwoastle-on-Tyne from 
1880 until his death in 1883. 

Dilke, after being educated privately, 
became in 1862 a scholar of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge — his father’s college. There 
(Sir) Leslie Stephen was his tutor. He 
graduated LL.B. as senior legalist, l.o. 
head of the law tripos, in 1866, and 
proceeded LL.M. in 1869. He was an 
active member of the Cambridge Union, 
serving twice as vice-president and twice 
as president. He was an enthusiastic 
oarsman and rowed in his college boat 
when it was head of the river. That 
recreation ho pursued all his life. In 
later years he built himself a bungalow 
at Dookett Eddy near Shepperton and 
spent much of hif time on the water. He 
was also a keen and capable fencer and 
frequently invited his friends to a bout w^h 
'he foils at his bouse in Sloane Street. H® 
was oalied to the bar at the Middle Temple 
qp 30 April 1866, but never practised. 

In 1866 Dflke left England for a tom 
round the world, beginning with a vwt to 
the United States. Here he travelled sIot® 
for some months, but was gubsequontiy 
joined by William Hepworth Dixon fq. * 
editor of the ‘ Athenmum,’ the wper of whion 
his father was proprietor. The two trav- 
elled together tor some tim®^ visiting tne 
Mormon cities of Utah, but they ^ 

Salt Lake City, Dixon returning to 
and Dilke continuing his jourti|y westwaiu# 
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visiting Snn IVnndsoo on his wny to Pan- 
ama. Thenoe he orosBed the Padfio and 
visited the tAnstralasiai), colonies in turn. 
He retamed home by way of Oeylon. India, 
and Egypt» reaching England at the end 
of 1867* In the follow^ year he published 
the results of his studies and explorations 
in English-speaking and English-govemcHi 
lands m a work entitled ‘ Greater Bntain : 
a Record of Travel in English-speaking 
Oountiies during 1866 and 1867.’ The 
^ok immediatdy achieved an immense 
Biicbess, and pass^ through four editions. 
The title, a novel and taking one, was 
Dilke’s invention (see Mubbay’b New Emf, 
Dirt), and the whole subject as treated bv 
Dilke was as new as its title. ‘ The idea, 
wrote Dilke in the Preface, * which in all 
the length of my travels has been at once 
my fellow und mv guide— a key wherox^ilh 
to unlock the hidden things of strange new 
lands — ^is a conception, however imperfect, 
ot the grandeur of our race, already girdling 
the earth, which it is destined, perhaps, to 
overspread.’ Thus, while Dilke was an 
advanced radical through life, he was also 
trom first to last a convinced and well- 
informed imperialist. 

In 1868 the first general election 
took place under the Reform Act of the 
previous year. Dilke was selected by the 
radical party in the newly constituted 
borough of Chelsea, to which two members 
wore allotted, as one of its two candidates. 
His colleague was Sir Henry Hoarc, and 
their opponents were (Sir) William H. 
Russell [q. v. Suppl. 11] and C. J. Froake. 
Dilke h^ed the poll on 17 Nov. with 7374 
votes, Hoare receiving7183,and Russell only 
4177. He at once attracted the favourable 
notice of the party leaders and was chosen 
to second the address at the opening of the 
session of 1870. He joined the extreme non- 
conformists in opposition to Mr. Forster’s 
education bill, and moved the amendment 
which the government accepted for the sub- 
stitution of directly elects schoolboards 
in place of committees of boards of guar- 
dians. To the normal articles of the 
radical creed, DUko added republican 
predilections, and he frankly challenged 
the monarohioal form of government on 
many pabHo jdatforms. He questioned 
whemer monarchy was worth its cost. 
His statement at Newcastle on 6 Nov. 1871, 
in the course of an elaborate republican 
plea, that Queen Victoria paid no income 
tax excited a bitter controversy. At 
Bristol, Bolton, Derby, and Birmingham 
be poisued the propaganda, often amid 

wmm of disturbance. Heated protests 

* 



—————— — I**-' H «I .| 

agfinst hk attitude were mked Ja w 
House of Oommons, where he w 

19 March 1872 for a full inooiiry ihto 
Victoria’s expenditure. 1 £b oonimAtm, ^ 
republican mith was then eciho^ by 
Auberon Herbert [q. v. Suppl. tl], who 
seconded bis motion A psuraionatb re- 
tort followed from Gladstone, the prixine 
minister. Sii Wilfrid JawBon and another 
were the only members who voted in 
support oi Duke’s motion, for which he 
and Herbert told. Shaitdy opposed at 
Cholsea on the score of his advanced 
opinions st the next election in 1874, he 
yet wn‘ the only one ol IKree liberal candi- 
dates who was elected. He polled 7217 
votes and the conservative candidate 


was returned as his rolleagne. 

In 1869, on the death of his father, 
Dilke s ccoeded to the baronetcy and also 
to the then lucrative proprietorship of 
the ' Athenaeum * and of ’ Notes and 
Queries ’ — the former purchased and edited 
by his grandfather and the latter established 
by him in 1849 — and to a part pro- 
pi ietor&hip of the ‘ Gardeners’ Chromole.* 
Ho always took an active interest in the 
conduct of the * Athenmum ’ and frequently 
contributed to its columns, though except 
during the occasional absence of the re- 
sponsible editor he never edited it himself. 
He collected for the press his nandfather’s * 
' Papers oE a Critic ’ (1876), chiefly contri- 
butions to the ’Aihenesum.’ In 1872 
he married Katherine Mary Eliza, only 
daughter of Captain Arthur Gore Shell. 

Meanwhile he was a frequent visitor to 
Pans, where he became intimate with,Gam- 
betta and other republican leaders. He 
spoke French fluently, though not perhaps 
quite with the accent of a ParisiaD. French 
influence was apparent in his second 
literary venture, which was published 
anonymou«ily in 1874. A thin brochure 
bound in wmte, it was entitled ‘ The Fall of 
Pnnee Floios^^an of Monaco.’ It told the 
story of a light-hearted prince, eduoated at 
Eton and Cambridge, who was unexpected 
called to the sovereignty of Monaco. He 
at once set to work to put in action the 
liberal and reforming ideas he had imbibed 
at Cambridge, and soon found himself 
at loggerhe^ with his subjects, who were 
all catholics and led by a Jesuit ^est. 
Foiled in Ids projects of reform, he aodJea- 
ted and returned to Cambridge. The story 
was brightly written and displayed no little 
satiric humour— which spared neither I^ilke 
himself nor his radical contemporaries. It 
showed in Dilke a mood of genial banter and 
shrewd detachment from popular shibbo- 
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letbi which waa otherwise so little in aiH- 
dei^ that few suspected its existence. Th» 
book passed throTi^ three editions and was 
translated into B^oh. Perhaps itwas better 
appreciated in Prance than in England.* ^ 

in 1874 Dilke^s first wife died iSter giving 
birth to an only son, Charles Wentworth 
Dilke, subsequently the third baronet. 
Next year DUto made a second tour round 
tj^ie world, now visiting China and Japan, 
and then(^orth for many years he spent 
much leisure at a modest villa which he pur- 
chase! near Toulon. At the same time 
during his second iwliamcnt (1874-80) he 
greatly in^roved ms position. He became 
an effeOtive speaker, and won the ear oi 
the House of Commons (Lucy’s Diary of 
Parliament, 1874-80, pp. 307-10). His 
radicalism lost nothing of its strength on 
shedding its republican features. He mode 
an annual attack on unTetomed oorpora- 
tions* On 4 March 187u he seconded 
(^r) G^rge Trevelyan’s resolution for 
ext^ding the county franchise to the 
agricultural labourer, and on 31 March he 
moved on behalf of the liberal p irty a vote 
id censure on the ffovemment’s South 
AErioan policy. To the cause of* Greece 
he proved himself a war 1 friend. At 
^e general election of April 1880, Dilke 
for uie third time head^ the poll at 
Chelsea with 12,408 votes, r carrying the 
second liberal candidate (Mr. J. B. Firth) 
in with him with 12,040 votes. 

Before Gladstone returned to power in 
1880, IHlko was an acknouledg^ leader 
of the radical section of his party. Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. for Birmingham 
Uinoe June 1876, was his chief colleague. 
Gladstone, however, was verv slowly 
persuaded of the importance of the radical 
lesde^ At first ^ he never dreamed of them 
for his cabinet.* When at length he sent 
for Dilke while forminu his administration, 
he was annoyed by Dilke’s refusal * to serve 
unless either himself or Mr. Chamberlain 
were in the cabinet’ In the end, despite 
Dilke’s suj^rior position in public oste^, 
3lr. Chamberlain entered the cabinet as 
president of the board of trade, and Dilke 
remained Qu&ido as under-secrotary to the 
foreign office (cf. Moblbt, Life of Quid’- 
Mm,, ii. 630). 

Dilke’s knowledge of forei^ affairs was 
exceptional, and as represenmig the foreign 
office in the commons with his chief. Lord 
Granville in the lords, he enjoyed an 
influence little short of that of a cabinet 
minister not yet of the first rank. Of 
proffigiouB indusl^, he conducted the 
parliamentary business of his department 


with assiduity, courtesy, and disevetion. 
In 1881-2 he served as ebainnan of a 
royal oommisriom for the n^tiation of a 
commercial treat 3 r with France in conjunc- 
tion with commissioners ot l^e Iwoh 
government. He spent many montibs over 
this business, which was conducted in ^ 
London and in Paris. Early in 1880 his 
iwing reputation had led, the Prince of 
les (afterwards Edward VIl) to seek 
his acquaintance and a close intimacy 
between thorn lasted through the next 
four years. They met in aris as wdl 
as at home, and at Paris, by the prince’s 
reqrest, while the commercial negotiations 
wri-e in progress, Dilke invited his close 
fiiend Gambetta to join them at breakfast 
(24 Oct. 1881). 

On Forster’s retirement from the Irish 
secreiai yship in April 1882 Dilke Was offered 
the post, but he declined it on the ground 
that ii did not carry with it a seat in the 
cabinet. Towards the close of the year 
the cabinet was partially reconstructed, 
and Dilke at last obtained a place in it as 
president of the local government board 
(8 Dec.). At the statute^ election at 
Chelsea he was returned wHhout4i couM. , 
There were ruihoip of reluctance on jCJoeen 
Victoria’s paifv to assent to Dilke’s ippomt- 
ment, which* gmt firmness on the pSud; of 
the prime minister was needed to dispel 
(Annual Begisier, 1882, p. 186). In the 
House of Commons there was now a general 
belief that he was destined before long to 
lead his party (cf. Acton’s Letters to Mary 
Gladstone), Axi indication of the public con- 
fidence which he commanded was shown by 
the bestowal on him oi the freedom of the 
borough of Paisley (1 Nov. 1883). He hod 
lone given close attention to the problems 
of local government, and his tenure of 
office as president of the board was marked 
by much important legislation. In 1884 
he presided as chairman over the royal 
commission on the housing of the w^Mng 
classes, of which the ifinoe of^ Wales, 
Lord Salisbunr, and Cardinal Muming w^ 
members. Hie also look an active part in 
the negotiations which were initiated m 
that year by Queen Victoria 
government and the opptontioii in the 
controversy over the Franchise Act m lew 
and the attendant redistributioii of seats. 
By virtue of his office and f » 

what Lord Morley in his * Life of Gladstone 
called his * unrivalled masteiry of th 
intricate details * of the whole J 

redistribution, hetookchsm cd m tetoW- 
bution bill and conduoted It tee 

House of Commons ^th axoepUewl 
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On 18 Jan* 1884 DUkOf Lord Granville, and kiin from, insisting on ‘nltfij 

Lord Northbrook met General Gordon with The outcome of the snit U'aaemv^S 
Lord Bartim^fhm and Lord Wolseley at the The case against Dilke vm dismiss^, Jbut 
war office and they decided on beh41f of Mra^O^wmd’s guilt was oeclai^ Mdft^eiti 
the cabinet to send Gordon to the Soudan* on her owa evidence, which inoulpatflii 

In 1885 theGladstcme ministry, externally none but him. In pablio opinion Dil)<fe was 
weakened by the misoajTiages of its Egyptian not elearod of the allegations against hjtm. 
policy, and discredited by its failure to Meanwhile Dilke was not included m 
rescue Gordon, was abo distracted almost Gladstone’s tkiid administration (Feb. 
to dissolution by internal dissensions 1886), but he attended parliament as usual* 
arising out of its Irish policy. Now bills and .voted for Gladstone’s home rule bill 
for a jpartial renewal of the expiring Coercion . (7 June) EDs liberal friends at Chelsea 
Act, w land purchase and foi local govern- expressed R 3 nnpalhy with him, and he 
men t in Irelwd were befoTt' the cabinet early I st(^d uf'ciin at the gcyioral election of 
in 1885* Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain rccoin Jul> 1886. Bat he «^as defeated *by 
mended a central administrative boat d, ai id ! 176 votes. Mis connection with the eon- 
resisted the other proposals without ciloct. j stituenoy was thus severed atter eighteen 
On 19 May Gladstone announced in the | years. Mainly f^wirit, to Dllke’s ropresenta- 
House of Commons a land purchaFo bill, tions U the queen b piootor, the divorce 
Thereupon Dilke and Mr. Chamborlain case was re-opened before the decree niri 
tondenm their resignations. They \iero . was made absolnte. The queen’s proctor 
requested to reconsider them (Mobley’s did not intervene directly on Dilke’s behalf, 
Gla^^one, iii. 194). But that necos- and the application of both Dilko and Mrs. 
hity was spared them An une'^pected Crawford to plead in the suit was refused — 
defeat on a proposed iiicroa«to in the beer in Dilke’s case on the ground that he had 
duties under the budget gave the whole not given evidence at the first hearing 
cabinet an opportunity, which they eagerly June). The second hearii^ began on 
wdeomed# <n resigning (8 June 1865). 16 July 1886. Dilke and firs* Orawt 
Neither Dilke nor Mr. Chamberlaffi had ford both gave evidence at length and 
favoured the increase of the beer duties, sustained a searching cross-examination. 
He and Mr. Chamberlain projected undei Mis. Crawford acknowledged that she had 
Parnell’s auspices a tour in Ireland committed adultery with a man not men- 
for the autumn. But Parnell's negotia- tioned in her original confession, but with- 
tions with the new oonsorvativo lord-lieu- drew none of her former charges against 
tenant, the earl of Carnarvon, led him Dilke, and added odious details which were 
to withdraw bis support, and the visit was regarded by believers in Dilke’s innocence 
abandoned. Dilke never again held office lobe inventionB directed solely to prejudice, 
under the crown. Dilke absolutely denied all the accusations. 

Dilko’s fall was sudden and tragical. In I’lnally the jury found that the original 
August 1886 Mr. Donald Crawfora, liberal ‘ decree was obtained not contrary fo the 
M.P. for Lanark, filed a petition for divorce facts of the cose and not by reason of 
against his wife on the ground of her material facts not having been brought 
afieged adultery with Dilke. Mrs. Crawford before the court.* This amounted to a 
was a sister of the wife of Dilko’s only verdict against Dilke, and public opinion 
brother Ashton, and with her family he at large regarded the^ verdict as just, 
was on intimate terms. On the announce- Dilke, however, maintained^ from the first 
ment of the charge, Dilke denied its truth and through the rest of his life tiie attitude 
in an open letter to the liberal association and demeanour of an innocent man, and 
of Chelsea* The association accepted his many, though not all, of his friends avowed 
discheimer. He stood for the constituency and manifested their unshaken confidence 
— ^ow a member division— at the in his honour and veracity* 

genend eleot^ in Deo. 1885 and was Dilke bowed at once to the deohdon. 
retailed by 4291 votes against 4116 cost To the electors of Chelsea’he woVdoed 
for the oonservatiTe candidate. The his withdrawal from pubho ufe ; he pointed 
divoroe suit was heard on 12 Feb, 1886, out the legal diBadvan1»g»B un^ ^h 
when Mr. Crawford obtained a decree nisi he kboured at the second trial in being 
against hfs wife, solely on the evidence of denied the status of a party to too pro- 
her oonIssBion. Dilke offered to deny on oeedings, and at the same rime he 
oath in i^e witness-box Mrs. Crawford’s reasserted his innocence* 

Btesy,^ but his counsel declined to oaU At the opening of difilMtto, to 
hi jj q big impends unwisely I ^ 1885,. Dilke married at Cftieya Emilia 
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Francis, widow of Mark Pattison [q. ▼. % same ^ar. Although he hoqsitably enteiw 
see Dileb, Rmtlta FRurcis, Lady, tained his friends, he oontintm to be little 
SuppL H]. The marriage was singularly seen in society. In Oot. 19(Ms the death 
happy, and Dilke owed much to her qffeo- of hb wife gravely disabled him, and he 
tion and belief in his inx)Ooeno& Although prefixed a touohing memoir to a work 
saddened, he was not soured nor corrupt^ of hers, * The Book of the Spiritual life,’ 
by his political and social eclipse. which appeared in 1905. In 1906 he 

On nis retirement from parliament in served as chairman of the select oom- 

1886 l^ke returned with great zeal and mittee on the income tax and drafted 
industry to the study of those larger its report, some of the recommendations 
English and^imperial problems which had of which were subsequently embodied in 
engaged hb' attention at tlie outset of his le^lation. In 1910 his health began to 
career. Tn 1887 he published ' The Present fail. After the exhausting session of that 
Position of European Politics ’ (translated year he fought with success the general 
into French) hnd in 1888 ‘The British election of Dec. 1910 in the Forest of Dean. 
Army.’ In 1890 appeared his ‘ Problems But he was unequal to the effort. He 
of Greater Britain’ in two volumes, designed returned in Jan. 1911 from a brief vacation 
as a sequel to his earlier work on ‘ Greater in the South of France only to die. He 
Britain.’ It was a treatise on the present died of heart failure at his house in Sloane 
position of Greater Britain in which special Street on 26 Jan. 1911, and his remains 
attention was given to the relations of were cremated at Golder’s Green. He was 
the English-speaking countries with one succeeded in the baronetcy by his only son. 
another *and to the comparative politics A portrait of Dilke by G. F. Watts was 
of the countries under British government, left to his trustees for presentation to a 
Foreign travel varied his occupation. He public institution. It is now on loan at the 
paid at least one annual visit to Paris, National Portrait Gallery. A caricature por- 
where his French friends always welcomed trait appeared in ‘Vanity Fair’ in 1871. 
him with enthusia.sm. In the autumn of Dilke owned a valuable collection of 

1887 he made a journey through the Near wor^ of art, and he dedicated those which 

East, visiting Greece, the cause of which were of historic interest to public uses, 
he had always championed, and Const an- He left by will the portrait by Watts of 
tinople, where ho was entertained by the John Stuart Mill to the Westminati^ city 
Sultan. In the winter of 1888-9 he was council ; the portrait by Madox Hrown of 
the guest of Lord Roberts, commander of Mr. and Mrs. Fawcett, and the portrait 
the forces in India, and attended with his ‘ “ ‘ 

host the military manoeuvres of the season. 

In 1892 Dilke returned to public life 
as member of parliament for the Forest oi 
Dean. The electors had convinced them- 
selves of his innocence. Ho beat his 
conservative opponent after a contest by 
a large majority. He represented that 
constituency till his death, fighting the 
elections of 1900 and Jan. and Dec. 1910, 
but being returned without a contest in 
1896 and 1906. Henceforth a private 
member, he did not speak frequently in the 
House of Commons. He coimned himself 
almost entirely to industrial questions, to 
foreign and imperial affairs, and to the 
larger questions of policy involved in the 
navy and army estimates. On these 
subjects his authority was recognised, 
but his position in the house remained one 
of some aloofness. He enjoyed, however, 
the complete confidence of the lal^ur party. 

He continued his literary work, publishing 
in 1898 a little volume on * Imperiid 
Defence’ in co-operation with Mr. (now 
Professor) Spenser Wilkinson; and yet 
another work on the British Empire in the 


by Frank Holl of Mr. «H»eph unamDeriam, 
to the National Portrsit Gidlery ; the por- 
trait of Gambetta by Alphonse Le^ros went 
to the Luxemburg Museum in Pans. Most 
of the relics of Heats, which he inherited 
from bis grandfather, were bequeathed 
to the Hampstead public library. His 
literary executor, Miss Gertrude Tuokwell, 
his second wife’s niece, was warned, in 
preparing his politioal papers for the press, 
against seekmg the assistance of ‘anyone 
closely oonneoted with either toe libew 
or conservative party.* Hw piotuies by 
old masters, water-colour drawings, tapes- 
tries, and miniatures were sold by 
at Christie’s on 7-8 April 1911.’ 
‘Atheneeum’ and ‘Notes and QueiM 
were, in accordance with*toe pow» given 
by the trustees under Dilke’s will> tw'®‘ 
ferrod in 1911 to the printer and publisher, 
Mr. John Oollms Francis. 

[Authorities mentioned in toe tei^ 
notices in the press, especially 
27 Jan. 1911; Dilke’s puMioatiow; Her^rt 
Paul’s Histoiy of Modem J pers^P* 

knowledge and private iiffocniat^ ^ ^ 
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djlke, mnjA francis strong. 

Ladt Dan (1840-1904;), historian of 
French art, bom at Ilfracombe on 2 Sept. 
18^, was fourth daughter of Major Heni^ 
Strong of the Indian army, by his ivife 
Emily, daughter of Edward Chandler 
Weedon. ner grandfather, Samuel S. 
Strong (d, 1816), was settled at Augusta, 
Georgia, and was deputy surveyor-general of 
the state before the outbreak of the war of 
independence, during which he remained 
loyaj to the British crown. Lady IMlke’s 
father, who was educated at Addisoombe, 
served in India from 1809 till 1825 ; he 
ultimately became manager of the Oxford- 
shire branch of the London and County 
Bank, residing at Iffley. A friend of hU, 
Francis Whiting, who was his daughter's 
godfather, gave her her second Christian 
name. 

Educated at Oxford by a governess, 
\iho was sister of the African traveller, 
Thomas Edward Bowdich [q. v.], she made 
while a girl the acquaintance of leading 
protessors at Oxford, including Goldwin 
Smith, J>r. Ince, and Dr. Henry Aclatid. 
From childhood she showed a taste for art, 
and on the recommendation of Ruskijji, to 
whom Aoland showed some of her drawings, 
she went to London in 1859 to study at 
South Kensington. She worked hard at 
the Art School there from March 1859 to 
Feb. 1861, and saw much artistic society. 
Her drawing showed promise, but her 
intei^ts covered a wider field. She 
studied Dante and the *lmitatio,’ and 
developed a mystical sense of religion. 
At the same time her youthful spirits 
lan high and her outlook on life betrayed 
independence. 

In September 1861 she married, at Iffley 
church, Mark Pattison, rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, her senior by twenty-one 
yearn. Thereupon she settled down to a life 
of literary study under her husband's direc- 
tion, She devoted much time to the classics 
and to modem languages and acquired an 
^oeptional ^facility in speaking French. 
Nor did she neglect academic society. She 
formed vumong her husband’s mends a 
sort of Bglon at Linooln College. Her circle 
soon included RobeH Browning, with whom 
long oosresponded, Richard Congreve, 
Amanud Deutsoh, Prince Leopold, (Sir) 
Lhwes Newton (of the British Museum), 
a^^Sir) Edgar Boehm (the sculptor). But 
the ^eert who attracted her most deeply 
was Geofge Eliot (Marian Lewes). There 
ts i)p d&bt Mm, Msjrk PattisoTn 
to Geoiige Eliot the ohaiaoter of 
Domtoea to her woA - Middled 


and that the novelist^s oonosolioiEi o{ 
Casaubon was based on Mark 
But in neither case war the^ fictitiqins 
study realistic portraiture. TravM with 
her husband at home and abroad duxi^ 
her early married life widened Vrs* 
Pattison’s interests and acquaintances. 
Nervous illness which constantly recurred 
from 1867 onwards led her to spend an 
increasing part ot each of the next 
seventeen years abroad. She tried medical 
treatment at Wildbad and Aix, but after 
1875 she was a constant visitor to Nice and 
Grasse, and permanently^ hired rooms at 
a villa at Dra^guan, near Cannes. * 

Abandoning her practice of art, she soon 
concentrated her energies on its history and 
criticism. She sent tioics'^on art to the 
‘Westminster Review,’ and regularly re- 
viewed hooks on art in the ‘Saturday 
Review,’ the ‘ Portfolio,* and from 1869 in 
the newly founded ‘ Academy.* In 1872, 
moved by the conviction that one ought to 
become an authority on a special subject, 
she began researches in the renaissance of 
art in France. From time to time she studied 
at the archives in Paris ; corresponded with 
and entertained Eugene Muntz, the historian 
of French art ; became intimate with 
many French artists, including Dalou 
and Legros ; and visited galleries and col- 
lections ill Home, Vienna, and other 
Euro}>ean capitals. The organisation of 
the arts in Franco, as well as the practical 
development of them in all branches, came 
witliin her design. The results of her 
inquiries filled many volumes ; the first 
appeared in 1879 under the title, ‘Re- 
naissance of Art in France’ (1879). As an 
historian of art she v as veiy thorough and 
painstaking. But her critical powers were 
inferior to her industiy. A criti<^ bio- 
graphy of Lord Leighton followed in 1881 
in Dumas’ ‘ Modern Artists,’ and a life of 
Claude in French, largely from unpublished 
materials, in 1884. 

Meanwhile such time as she spent in 
England was in part absorbed by zeal for 
social reform, especially for the improve- 
ment of the social and industriaJ condition 
of working women. She joined in 1876 the 
Women’s Ih-ovident and Protective League, 
now the Women’s Trades Union 
which had been founded in 1874 by lita. 
Paterson [q. v.J, with the aim of organisiiig 
women workers. She spoke at annuri 
meetings of the league in London m July 
1877 and in 1880, when she urged the neeg 
of technical education for women, and was 
supported by William Morris and 
Bryce. She founded a branch at Oxford, 
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and idiowed immisuia enthnsiaam for the 
cause. She also advocated the political 
enfranduaement of wi^en, and joined the 
Woman’s SufpKW Society at Oxford.** 

On 30 July Mark Pattison died at 
Oxford after a long illness. His widow* 
to whom he left his fortune, settled in the 
autumn at Headin^n Lodge and edited 
Ms early * Memoir^ which wore published 
in 1885. In the spring of that year she 

f dd a visit to her mend, Sir Mountstuart 
^hinstone Grant-Duff [q. v. Suppl. II], 
en governor of Madras. An attack of 
typhoid fever delayed her return to Eng- 
land till the autumn. Meanwhile, in July 
she publicly announced her engagement to 
‘Sir Charles Wentworth Duke [q. v. 
Suppl. II], with whom her relations had 
been friendly from youth. At the 
moment Sir Charles’s brilliant political 
career was projudiood by charges of im- 
morality, which had* been laid against 
him in uie divorce court. The marriage 
took place at Chelsea on 3 Oct. 1885, 
and thenceforth her career was largely 
moulded by that of her second husband. 
She fully believed in his innocence, and 
when the truth of the charges against him 
was legally affirmed in July 1886, she 
with heroic unselfishness resolved to con- 
secrate her life to his rehabilitation in 
public esteem. While spanng no effort 
in her husband’s behalf, she continued 
with undiminished ardour her pursuits 
as historian of French art and reformer 
of women’s industrial status. She and 
her husband continued to travel much ; 
they spent part of each year in Paris; 
in 1887 th^ extended their tour to 
Greece and l^rkoy, and late in 1888 they 
visited India. No opportunity was lost of 
inspecting art treasures abroad. At the 
same time her literary industry bore fruit 
in the elaborate treatises : * Art in the 
Modem State, or the Age of Louis XIV’ 
(1884) ; ' French Painters of the Eighteenth 
Century’ (1889); *!EVench Arohiteots and 
Sculptors Of the Eighteenth Century ’ (1900), 
and * French Enmvers and Draughtsmen of 
the Eighteent)i Century ’ (1902). She also 
attempted short stories of a mystical or alle- 
gorical temper. These were ooUeoted in her 
lifetime as * The Shrine of Death, and other 
Stories ’ (1886) and * The Shrine of Love, 
and other Stories ’ (1891). A posthumous 
collection was called *The Book of the 
Spiritual Life ’ (1905). Her style in these 
tales riiowB an individuality which is 
wanting in her writings on art* 

Me^while Lady I^e’s aotlvity in tho 
women’s trades union movement ^''knew 


no intermission. The cQtt|iinitte6 ctf the 
Women’s Trades Union Leamie w4a laa:gely 
guided by her oounsel. mm 1889 to 
1894 she attended each September the 
trades union congress as rSpresenttrtive 
of the women’s league. She thus was 
brought into constant touch with labour 
leaders, and she frequently spoke at* 
meetings thioughoui the country on labour 
questions affecting women. She spared 
uo pains to promote co-operation between 
the sexes in the field of manual labour, and 
championed with especial fervour the cause 
of unskilled workers in dangerous trades. 

She died after a brief illness on 24 Oct. 
1904 at Pyrford Rough, Woking, a house 
which was her personal property. Her 
remains were cremated at Golder’s Green 
after a funeral service at Holy Trinity 
Church, Sloane Square. She had no issue. 

In accordance with her dhrebiion some 
valuable jewels in her possession passed 
oil her death to the Viotoria and Albeit 
Museum, South Kensington, together with 
her oolleotion of art iSxikB, .fidmes and 
Elzevirs. An earlv portrait by her friend, 
Paulino. Lady Trevelyan, ol Oambo, 
Nortlmmberland (reproduced in Sir Charles 
Dilke’s ‘ Memoir,’ p. 24), was left by Sir 
Charles Dilke. together with a miniature by 
Cammo, to the National Portrait Gallery, 
but the trustees have, according to* their 
rule, postponed the oonsideration of ac- 
ceptance till the expiration of tenyears from 
death. She was also painted by Wiffiam Boll 
Soott and by J. Portaels in Paris in 1864. 

[The Book of the Spiritual lifOi with a 
memoir by Sir Charles W. Dilke, 1906; 
Athenaeum, 30 Oot. 1904 ; The Times, 25 Ck't. 
1904, 2 (will); ComhiU, Feb. 1912 

(letter from^dy Dilke to Sir Henry Luoy) , 
private information.] S. L. 


DILLON, FRANK (1823-1909), 1^- 
Boape painter, bom in London on 24*FeD. 
1823, was the youngest son John Dillon, 
of the firm of Morrison, DUlon & Co., 
sUk mercers, of Fore Street, l^don, and 
the owner of a fine oolleotio|i of water- 
colour drawings which was add by auction 
in 1869. 


After having been educated at Bruw 
Jostle School, Tottenham^ he enter^ the 
lohools of the Eoyal AcadenW* 
lequently beoame a pupil of James Howno, 
;he water-colour pamtec* He th^akegan 
painting in oil-odours, and iu lew 
>0 the Royal Academy a , ^ 
Famis. Lisbon.’ and unttt 1807 ® 


as well M to those of the Bd 
until its close in 1867. Sg 
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ofigiiiAliiimbmof OaJkcy, and 

after it eeeaed to eidat he, in 11d82, became 
a member of the Boyal Inmtate of Pamtera 
in Water Ooldora. He travelled mnoh, 
and aa early aa 1850 he piiblished a folio 
volume of *Sketohea in the Ldand of 
Jifo^ra.* He visited Egypt first in 1854, 
wnd ma^y of his works were the outcome 
of this ands. subsequent visits to that 
country. Among these were: ^Bising 
of the Nile: Phiha/ ‘The Nile Baft? 
‘Luxor, on the Nile,* ‘The Sphinx at 
Blidhi^V ‘The Great Pyramid *^e 
PyramidiB from Gizeh,* ‘ Th(i Date Harvest . 
EgypA* and ‘The Granite Quarries of 
Syene/ He took a keen interest in vbo I 
preservation of the Arab monuments of | 
Oairo, and was active in opposition to the 
destruotion of Phihe. He also studied | 
appreciatively the arts of Japan, spend- 
ing a year in that country in 1870-7, and 
writing an introduction to the catalogue 
of the ‘ Exhibition of Japanese and Chinese 
Works of Art,’ hdd at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Chtb in 1879* 

In early life he was in lull sympathy 
with the liberal movement of 1848, when 
he formed a lifelong friendship mill 
MazzinL He was intimate also '^th 
many of tho leaders of the Hungarian 
revolution, and assisted them when in 
exild DiUon died unmarried at 13 Upper 
PhUlimore Gardens, Kensington, on 2 May 
1909. 

Eleven drawings by him of interiors of 
houses in Cairo are in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

[The Times, 5 and 8 May 1909 ; Atheoieum, 

8 May 1909 ; Art Journal, July 1909 ; Ex- 
hibition Cat^gues of the Boyal Academy, 
BritiBh Institution, Dudley Gallery, and 
Boyal Institute of Painters in Water-colours, 
18^1907.] B. £. G. 

DIMOOK,. NATHANIEL (1826-1909), 
theologian, bom at Stonehouse, Gloucester- 
shire, on 8 July 1825, was son of John 
Dimook of Bridge-md, Stonehouse, and 
afterwards of RyGmos, Randwiok, Glouces- 
tershire, by his wife Emma Book, dau^ter 
of Br. James Parkinson of Hoxton. Edu- 
cated at two private schools, he matriculated 
from St Jolm’s College, 0:doid, on 31 May 
1843, and in 1846 obtained a fourth doss 
m the final dlassioal school, graduating B. A. 
-in 1817, and proceeding ALA. in 1850. 
He was ewdained deaocm in 1848, and 
prie«inl860. From 1848 to 1872 he was 
oufate ot Blist Mailing, Kent. There he 
devoted to patristic and medimval 

fhadogy^ ^ * PtpezB on the 

IBngUgh Ghiirdh,^ and W 90 te» 



under the pseudonym of ‘AA 
Presbyter,* numerous books and pail 
whidi attracted nbtioe. Tn 1876 _ 
was appointed to the vicarage of Wt 

wold, Kent, and in 1876 to St. L 

Maidstmie.* In 1887 he rerigned his benefice 
owing to ill-health, and resided abroad, 
acting as English chaplain at San Bemo 
(1887-8). Subaequentiy he lived at East- 
bourne, and from 1896 until death at 
Redhill, Surrey. 

In 1900 Dimook joined Biahop Creighton’s 
‘Bound Table Oonferenoe’ at FuUiain 
Palace, on the doctrine and ritual of the 
Holy Communion, and the deUberatiofts 
largely turned on a statement of his vie^ 
wMch by request he printed for the use of 
the conference. He afterwards published 
* Notes on the Bound Table Coufcrence.* 
He died at his residence, Hhmstede, 
Hedhill, on 3 March 1909, and was buried 
at Beigate. His valuable Ubrary was sold 
by Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge on 26 May 
1909. Dimook married at East Mailing, on 
31 March 1853, Goorgiana, daughter^John 
Alfred Wigan of Glme House, Kent, and 
siste)* of Sir Frederick Wigan, tot baronet. 
His wifo died shortly after marriage, on 
14 July 1853. 

A profound student of saoramenial 
questions from tho evangelical standpoint 
Dimook had an unrivalled knowledl^ of 
liturgtology. His style was not attractive, 
and hb pages are often too heavily weighted 
with footnotes and references, but his 
erudition was profound, his judgment 
sound, and his attitude to opponents abso- 
lutely fair. His most important works are : 

1. ‘Conversion, Six Plain Sermon0,\1865. 

2. ‘ A Word for Warning and Defenoe of tiie 

Church of England against Ritualism and 
Romanism,’ 1868. 3. * The Beal Obj^tivC 
Presenoe: Questions suited by the 
Judgment of Sir Robert Phillimoie,’ 187(1 
4. ‘The Doctrine of the Saoraments in 
relation to the Doctrine of Giaoe,’ 1871 ; 
new edit. 1998. 5. ‘ Essays on the Prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, 1872. 6. * The 
J^mish Mass and the English- Ohuroh,* 
1874. 7. ‘Eucharistic Worship in the 
Qmrch of England,’ 1876. 8. ‘ The 

Eucharist considered in its Baorifioial 
Aspect,’ 1884. 9. ‘ The A|x»tolic Fathers 
and ^e Christian Miratry,* 18^. 

10. ‘ (iuestions suggested by so much ^ 
the L^beth Judgment as deals with the , 
N^orth Side Rubric,* parts i. and ii., 1891. 

11. ‘ Curiosities of Patristio and Uediwval 
Literature,* parts i., ii., and iji., 1891, 
1892, 1895. 12. ‘The Dootriiie .of thi 
Death of Christ,* 1890; tod edit' 1903. 
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18. * BangeioUli DeoeitB,’ 1885. 14. ^ Mia- 
9«nim6ftonfida/1896. 15. ^VozLituigitt 
Anglkuu^’ 1897. 16. *The ChristiaD 

Doo^ne of Saoetdotiam,’ 2 edits. 1807. 
17. * ^ CrisiB in the Church of England,’ 
1899. 18. * light from Bistcny on Clwtian 
Bitual/ 1900. 19. * The Bennett Judgment 
cleared from [Miseonoeption/ 1900. 20. 

‘The History of the Book of Common 
Prayer in its hearing on present Enchaiistio 
OontroversieB.’ A ‘Memorial Edition’ of 
his chief works was published in 1910-11. 

[The Times, 4 March 1909 ; Record, 5 March 
1909; Guardian, 10 March 1909; English 
Churchman, 11 March 1909 ; Church Family 
Newspaper, 12 March 1909 ; Foster’s Alumni 
Ozonienses; Crockford’s Clerical Directory; 
Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, v. 245; 
Phillimore’s County Pedigrees, Nottingham- 
shire, i. 65-71 ; private information, and 
personal knowledge.] W. G. D. F. 

DIXIH Lady FLORENCE CAROLINE 
(1857-‘1906), authoress and^traveller, born 
in London on 24 May 1857, was youngest of 
six children of Archibald WiUiam Douglas, 
seventh marquis of Queensberry, by his 
wife Caroline Margaret, daughter of General 
Sir William Robert Clayton. Sir John 
Sholto Douglas, eighth marquis [q. v. 
^ppL|l],)^waB her eldest brother. She 
was educate for the most part at home, 
and showed in youth literary talents. 
Verses from her pen were published when 
she was ten. Of impulsive, adventurous 
temper, she in early hfe developed a zeal 
for sport and travel A hist-rate rider, a 
good shot and swimmer, she became, while 
a girl, a huntress of big game; one of 
the mt women to take up this form of 
sport in recent years, she visited Africa, 
Arabia, and the Rocky Mountains in its 
pursuit. 

In 1875 she married Sir Alexander 
Beaumont Churchill Dixie, eleventh baronet 
(5. 1851), and had two sons, George Douglas 
(6. 1876) and Albert Edward Wolston 
Beaumont (6. 1878), a godson of King 
Edward VU when Prince of Wales. 

Her marriage did not check her energies 
as a travellers In 1878-9 she made an 
exploratory journey in Patagonia, and 
published hw experiences in ‘ Across 
Patagonia ’ (1880). In 1879 she was war 
correspondent for the ‘Morning Post,’ 
during the Zulu war in South Africa. She 
advocated Oetewayo’s rdease and restora- 
tion to Zululand (a course which was ulti- 
mately adopted) ; her views of Zulu afiEairs 
and her experiences she described in 
‘A Defence of Zululand and its King’ 


(1882) and ‘lii the Land of Mialcirtuae’ 
(1882). 

Soon afterwiffds home TOlitics attracted 
her attention. While profeasing advanced 
liberalism, inoluding home rule all round, 
she v^ementiy denounced in letters to news- 
papers the tyranny at the land league 
agitation in Ireland of 188(^. On 17 March * 
1883, when fenian outrages were exciting 
London, Lady Florence announced that, 
while she was walking by the Thames near 
Windsor, two men disguised as women, 
whom she inferred to be fenian emissaries, 
vainly attempted her assassination. Her 
statement attracted worldwide attention, 
but Sir William Horcoart, the home secre- 
tary, declared in the House of Commons 
that Lady Florence’s, story was uncon- 
firmed, and nothing further followed. 

Her discursive interests were thenceforth 
mainly concentrated on the advocacy of 
complete sex-equality. Her aims ranged 
from the reform of female attire to that of 
the royal succession law, whioh, she held, 
should prescribe the aocescion of the eldest 
child, of whichever sex,, to the throne. She 
desired the emendation of the sutfriage 
service and of the divorce laws so as to place 
man and woman on the same level. She 


formulated such views in * Gloriana, or the 
Revolution of 1900 ’ (1890) ; her stories for 
children, ‘The Young Castaways, or* the 
Child Hunters of Patagonia* (1890), and 
‘Aniwee, or the Warrior Queen’ (1890), 
had a like purpose. In later life she con- 
vinced hers^ of the cruelty of sport, which 
she denounced in ‘ Horrors of Sport ’ (1891 ; 
new edit. 1905) and the * Meroilessness of 
Sport* (1901). La^ Dixie died at Glen 
Stuart, Annan, on 7 Nov. 1905, and was 
buried in the family grave at Kfomount 

Besides the works mentioned, she pub- 
lished; 1. ‘Abel Avenged,’ a dramatio 
tragedy, 1877. 2. ‘ Waifs and Strays, or 
the Plkriniage of a Bohemian Abroad, 
1884. 9 , ‘ Redeemed in Blood,’ 1889. A 
* little Cb4rie, or the Trainer’s Daughto, 

1901. 5, * Songs of a Child,’ under^ 
pseudonym of ‘Darling,’ pt L 1902; 
pt. il 1903. 6. ‘ Ijain, or the Evolution of 
aMind,’ 1903. 7. •l8ola,ortheJ>iMi)]^ted, 
a drama, 1903. 8. ‘ Izra, or a 0^ of 
Solitude,’ published posthnmooily, Ijw. 

A cartoon portrait appeared in ‘ Vanity 
Fair’ in 1884. ^ 

[The Times, 8 Nov. 19651 ^ 

1902. ] Or J- B- ^ 

DODS, MARCUS (183A-l9Wb P«wy- 

terian divine and biUMl ^wwlar# 
in Belfoid Vioarage. 

11 April 1834, was ywingest 
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Dods [q. v«] by his isife SsrahtPalliser. 
On the (athw’s death in 1888 the family 
removed to Edinburgh, where Dods first 
attended a wepacatory school and, later, 
Edinburgh Aoademy (1843-1848)/) After 
spending two years in the head office of 
the National Bank in Edinbuigh, he 
resolved in 1850 to stn^ for the ministry 
of the Free ohurch of Scotland. In 1854 
he graduated M.A. at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity andsb^an his theological course 
at New Collie, Edinburgh. During his 
uni^eraitv career he was assistant in the 
Signet Library. On 7 Sept. 1858 he was 
hconsed to preach by the presbytery of 
Edinburg. 

Dods nad a long probationership* Al- 
though he preached in twenty-three vacan- 
cies, he failed for six years to get a churcli. 
During these years of enforc^ loisurc he 
edited thq complete works of Augustine 
(1871) : translate Lange's * IJfe of Christ ' 
(Edinburgh, 1864, 6 vols.) ; and wrote his 
‘Prayer that Teaches to Pray* (1863; 
5th 1886) and ‘ Epistles to the Seven 
rbmehes ’ (Edinburgh, 1865). 

On 4 Aug. 1864 he was inducted minister 
of Benfield Free ohurch, Glasgow, and from 
its pulpit for exactly twenty-five yeitfb he 
exoroiim a notable influence, especially on 
young men of culture, chief among whom 
was Henry Drummond [q. v. Suppl. I] 
(Gsobge Adam Smith, lAfe of aenry 
Drurnmondf 7th edit. p. 132). The sermons 
at Benfield formed the substance of his 


popular volumes, ‘Israel’s Iron Age, or 
Sketches from the Period of the Judges ’ 
(1874 ; 4th edit. 1880), ‘The Parables of 
our Lord’ (first series, Matthew, 1883, 
second series, Luke, 1886), and they pro- 
vided material for his editions of ‘ Genesis * 
(Expositor’s Bible, 1888) ; of ‘ 1 Corinthians ’ 
(Expositor’s Bible,1889) ; and of ‘ St. John’s 
Go»m’ (Expositor’s Greek Test. 1897). 

Thou^ not a theologian in the teobnioal 
sense, Dods brought wide and exact 
Boholamhip and an expository giit to the 
popularising of modem critical views about 
the Bible. In 1877 Dods published a sermon 
on ‘Revelation and Inspiration,’ which ques- 
tioned verbal inspiration. The presbytery 
of Glasgow, while decUning to enter on a 
process, advised withdrawn of the sermon 
with a view to some modification. Dods 
assented on conditions; the matter was 
broiight in 1878 before the general assembly, 
whi^ deriined by a majonty to intervene. 

Dods refused in. 1869 an invitation to 
become e«d]esgne to Dr. Robert Smith 
OamlBahrq.v.] at St. George’s Free church, 
Ediobnilgii^ the most influential congrega- 


tion] in j^thejdenomination. 
hej^emratM the semi* juhil^of hv eedmijb* 
tion, he wasapw^tedto theohair ol 
Testament ontloism and exegeeiA in Ilow 
College, Edinbuigh. The ap^iOiirinmt 
implied that the Free chuxeh of Scotland 
was prepared to tolerate eritioal vieaa of 
the mble for which Robertson Smith [q. v ] 
had been removed from his chair only eight 
years before. At the general assembly of 
1896 Dods was libelled, alo^ with Pro- 
fessor Alexander Balmain Bruce [q. v. 
Suppl. 1]« owing to his views on inspira- 
tion, which he had discussed anew in 
a paper read before tlio l^an-presbyterian 
council in London. The general assembly, 
alter a protracted debate, while exhorting 
Dods (o teach the faith held by his 
church, declined to institute a process. 
Li 1891 he received the honorary degree 
of D.D. from Edinburgh University, and 
in 1901 he declined nomination for the 
moderatorship of the general assembly of 
the United Free ohurch of Scotland 
(formed in tlio previous year by the union of 
thehVee and United Presbyterian ohurohes). 
Appointed in May 1907, on the death of 
Dr. Robert Rainy [q. v. Suppl. Ill, prin- 
cipal of New CoUege, Edinburgh, ho was 
prevented by ill-hcalth from entering on the 
duties of the office. He died at Edinburgh 
on 26 April 1909, and was buried in the 
Dean cemetery there. 

In 1871 he married Catborine, daughter 
of James Swanston of Marshall Meadows, 
Berwickshire, by whom he had three sons 
and one daughter. His eldest son, Marcus 
Dods, M.A., is the author of ‘ Forerunners 


c£ Dante.’ 

A portrait in oils by Sir James Guthrie, 
P.R.S.A., presented by his friends to the 
United Fm ohurch, now hangs in the 
Rainy HaU, Now College. 

Dods’ chief writings, besides those alm^y 
mentioned and contributions to religious 
periodicals, were : 1. * Mohammed, Buddha, 
and Christ ’ (four lectures on natural opd 
revealed region, delivered at the Eimlish 
Presbyterian College), 1877. 2. ‘fioao 

Jacob, and Joseph? 1880. 3. ‘Erasmus 

and other essays,^ 1891 ; 2nd edit. 1892. 4. 
‘An Introduouon to the New Testament* 
(* liieologioal Educator’ series), 189L 5. 
^The ViaioDB of a Prophet: Studies in 
Zechariah’ (‘little BooIm on Bdigion* 
series), 1896. 6. ‘Why be a Christo V 
(the same series), 1896. 7* 
come like Christ, and other papen,’ 1897. 
8. ‘The Bible: ite Natvie and Ori^’ 
(Brow Leotaiee), 1906, a fuB aoeoant of 
his views on inq^mtim. Two ToltBBM, 
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• Footsteps in the Path e£ Idle’ and ^Ohiist 
ai|d Man’ (sennons)^ wm posthumously 
pwlMhedi in 1909, two volumes of 
J>od8’ letters were edited by his son in 1910 
and 1911 zespeotively. 

[Dods* Early Letters 1910 (with memoir); 
his Later Letters, 1911 ; British Monthly, Maioh 
1904 ; British Weekly, 6 May 1909 ; Fatriok 
Oam^e Simpson, Life of Prinoipal Rainy 
(9 vols.), 1909; George Adam Smith, Life of 
Henry Drummond, 1898 ; personal knowledge.] 

W. F. G. 

POLLING, ROBERT WILLIAM RAD- 
CLYFFE, ’Fatheb Poluno ’ (1851-1902), 
divine and social reformer, born on 10 Feb. 
1851 in tbe old rectory, lilagherahn, co. 
Down, was the sixth of nine children 
and the elder son of Robert Holbeaoh 
Dolling, a landlord in co. Down, and at 
’^one time high sheriff of Londonderry, by 
his wife Eliza, third daughter of josias 
DuPed Alexander, M.l\, a nephew of James 
Alexander, first earl of Caledon. Polling’s 
ehihihood was spent at Eilrea, 00 . Perry. 
Alter education at a private school, the 
Grange, Stevenage, Hertfordshire (1861-4), 
and at Harrow (1864-S), he mafmulated 
in 1866 from Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
but bod health and ophthalmia compelled 
his withdrawal in the spring of 1869, and he j 
spent -the next twelve months in fore' 
travel, mostly in Italy and Florence. H 
mother’s death in 1870 recalled him U 
Ireland, where he assisted his father in 
land agency work. His spare time in 
Kilrea was devoted to Bible-classes and 
night schools lor young men and clubs for 
working men, and he similarly occupied 
himself in DubUn, whither his family soon 
removed. On his father’s death on 28 Sept. 
1878, he made London his permanent home ; 
there he became intimate with * Father ’ 


Ordained on 23 May 1883, Polling became 
curate of CorBOombe, Ponet, and then 
missionazy deacon of St Martin’a Misaion 
at Holy Trinity, Stepney. Failing health 
and dimculties on queations of ritoal with 
Frederick Temple, bishop of London 
fq. V. Suppl. If], led to Polling’a retire- 
ment from Stepney (1 July 1885). Alter 
a short stay at St Leonards-on-Sea, 
Dolling became in 1885 vicar of f^e 
Winchester College Mission of St Agatha’s, 
Landport, where for ten years he did much 
to mitigate the evils of slum life, and was 
in frequent controversy with his diocesan 
concerning ritual observances. In 1895 the 
chinch of St. Agatha was rebuilt through 
DoUing’s exertions. Fresh disagreementsm 
regard to ritual with the newfy appointed 
bishop (Randall Davidson) caused filing’s 
resimation of his living on 6 Deo. 1895. 
In his enforced leisure he wrote ^Ten 
Years in a Portsmouth Slum * (1896), wipoh 
gave a full account of his inmk and 
experiences at LandporhH 
J^ing 1896*7 Do^ig stayed in London 
with his sister at Ewl’a Oem^ glvtog 
ooeasional addresses in vaziona parti of 
Eni^d. In May 1897 he went Id America, 
visiting many of the oitiM theTA At 
Ohioago in March 1898 he tms offered 
'^"•anery of the cathedral by Bishop 
but meanwhile he bad accepted 
of St. Saviour’s, Poplar, and 
I Englft-iiii in July 1898. At 
t Landport, he sought to solve 
and municipal problems oi 
; the East London water 

98, the evils of overcrowding, 

-pox epidemic of 1901 rousra 
b gies and he fiercely denounced 

tl Qsible for the scandals. 

iTch 1901 Dolling’s health failed. 


bneie ne oecame luumai^e wiba rai^ner ^ iTcn luirx i^oiung s neaitn lauea, 

Stanton and Alexander Hcriot Mackonoeft/^'^r vainly travelling abroad in h^ 
[q. V.], whom he had met at Gambridge.T u^lief he died unmaniM on 15 May 1902 




le two men were then engaged in stub- 
bornly defending the ritusdistio services 
which they were conducting at St. Alban’s, 
Holbom. Through their influeijoe he became 
in 1879 weprien oi the south London branch 
of tho St. Martin’s Postman’s League, 
and in that capacity did much social 
and religious work. But ‘Brother Bob,’ 
as he was called by tba postmen, found 
more congenial work among the poorest 
classes in Southwark, and exerted a 
magnetic influence over not only the 
respectable but also the disreputable 
poor. Early in 1882 hd entered 
Salisbuiy theologioal college, where his 
Bohemian tempMamt airrated against 
both social and theblogicai convention. 


at his sister’s house, South Kensington; 
he was buried at Wohhig cemetery* 
In June 1902 a government annuity was 
purchased in his memory for his two 
sisters, Elise and Geraldine, wha 
helped him in his work, and the Dolling 
memorial home of rest for the worki^ 
girls of Poplar and Landport was open^ 
at Worthing under thaif^inanagement m 

Polling’s missionary seal curiously blen^ 
evangelim fervour with advanced ntnai' 
Impatient of eodesiastical authority, ^ 
was an unconventional and emonona* 
preacher who appealed pctautly to tne 
very poor. A radical ^ i^tios, he 
strongly advocated home rm* mxacB 
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and tiM adTUitagM of jM^pettML 
the fcmbjeot ot four papem* targeted 
the IhBtitatioii of Cli 

of Froceoiingot xemuT^W; c. #47; 
otL 264, and oxv. 263), and to the 
Institution of Meoha n ioaA Bn^^eeats 
1898, p. 480 ; 1895, p. 90). j£ oourse 
of these experimenle he porfeoted his 
'revealer,* an apparatus of glass which, 
attached to the cylinder of a steam-engine, 
rendered visible the condensation ^eots 
taking place within the cylinder. Mean- 
while, after dose study of internal-com- 
bustion engines, he published ‘A Tei^b- 
Book 0)1 Oil and Air Engines,* 1894 
(5i]i edit. 1911), and in 1894 he also 
translated Budotf Dieners * Theory and 
Constnietion of a Rational Beat Motor.’ 

His latest inqn^ was into the prac- 
ticability of worldiig gas-engines with the 
gases produced in blast-fiunaoeB, and ^ 
few weeks before his death he contributed 
to the * Prooeedings of the Institution of 
Civil Enmeers^ an important paper on 

* Motive Power from Blast-Pumace Oases ’ 
(ozlviii. 1). He was a member of ooin- 
miitees appointed by the Instf tutioHi to 
report upon standards of thermal effidenoy 
for steam-engines and on the tabulation of 
results of steam-engine and boiler trials. 
Ho was also a member of research com- 
mittees of the Institution of Mechanioal 
Engineers on the steam-jacket, on marine 
engines, on gas-engines, and on steam- 
engines. Li coniunotion with (Sir) Alex- 
ander Kennedy he made exhaiistive tests 
of different types of boilers, the results 
of which were published in ’ Engineeiing ^ 
from 1890 onwards, and he was author 
of * The Heat Effidenoy of Steam Boilers ’ 
(1898). Fuel calorimeters (Proc» Inst, 
Civ, Eng, cii. 292), centrifugal fans {^id, 
oxxii. 266), the velocity of air through 
pipes (t^id. oxi. 346), the Peiret mtem of 
forced draught {Proc, Norik of ^ng, Inst, 
Min, and Meek, Eng, xlii. 32), and heat- 
transmission (Proc. Inst, Meek, Eng, 1896, 
p. 501) were among the other subjects of 
^ investigation. 

He was elected a member of the Institu- 
tion of Civil EngineeiB on 5 Feb. 1884, and 
received its Watt medal in 1894, Tword 
preznioms in 1889 and 1891, and a Maaby 
premium in 1896, in recognition of the value 
of papers contributed to the Inatitutioii’s 

* Proceedings.’ He was also, from 1878, a 
member of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, and became a member of council 
in 1895 and a vice-president ip 1901. He 
died suddenly at the Grand Hotel, Bnuieb, 
on 4 March 1902, and was buried at 

nil 


dlsestablishmeint, and the labour movement. 
He*had a likiiig for the theatre, and was 
a frequent play-goer. 

A portrait of Dolling, painted from a 
pbotogmph after deatl^ is at the Dolling 
memorial home, Worthing, Sussex. 

[The life of Father Dolling, by Charles 
E. Osborne, 1903 ; Father Dolling, a memoir, 
by Joseph Clayton, with preface by Canon 
Scott Holland, 1902 ; Robert Dolling, ct blad 
af den Engelske Statskirkes iustorie 1 Bet. 
19 Aarhun£?ede, by Richard Thomsen, Copen- 
hagen, 1908 ; The Times, 16, 10, 21, 22 May, 
10 June 1902 ; British Weekly , 22 May 1902 
(with eagraviRg of portrait takto in America) ; 
Lord Ronald Qower, Old Diaries, 1902 ] 

W. B. O 

DONKIN, BRYAN (183&>1902), civil 
engineer, bom at 88 Blackfiiars Road, 
London, on 29 Aug. 1835, was eldest sou 111 
a family of four sons and three daughtois 
uf JijOin Xto&WiI (1802-1864), dvil ei^eer, 
apd miidion of Biyan Donkizi, F.R.S. 
[q. V. ]• Hli toother was Caroline, daught^ 
of B^Jatoln Hawes. He was educated 
at private schools and at University 
College, London, and then pursued for two 
years an engbeering course at the ]£oole 
centrale dea Aria et Metiers in jnria. 
From 1856 to 1859 he served three years* 
apprenticeship in the Bermondsey engineer- 
ing world of Bryan Donkin A Company, 
wmoh his grandfather established in 1803. 
He was then engaged in St. Petersburg on 
some very large mills, which his firm were 
erecting for me Russian government for 
the pr&uction of paper for making bank- 
notes and other purposes. He returned 
to the Bennondsey works in 1862, and 
became a partner in 1868. The firm was 
formed into a limited liability company in 
1889 with Donkin as ohaimuui. In 1900 
there was on amalgamation with Messrs. 
Clench A Company of Chesterfield. He 
remained chairman for a time, though he 
oeased to take an active part in the manage- 
ment. 

Donkin devoted much time and labour to 
sdentifio research, and proved to be on able, 
indefatigable, and accurate investigator. 
Hu lesearohto were especially directed to 
the and oonstruotion of heat-engmes 

and atoam-boilerB and to the ^plication 
to them of sdentific tests. One of the 
8xat to piaotiae aystematio testbg of the 
efficiency d atoam-engineB, he intzoduoed 
a method dt detomiimng steam-oonsump- 
tion by tocaaming the oondensed water 
flowing over a tumbling bay or weir. Hu 
researebaa into *ih6 aolion and behaviour 
of ateam In the oylindeta of steun-eDgmea, 

TOL. totfiXMiov. n. 
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BrOimley, Krat. ffl manied twice : (1) in medals and the 5th of the legion of 
1859y Glwi^ginai daughter of IVanKDillcm, by honour. He had been reoonunendi^ for 
whom he h^ iaeue one daughter and one the Victoria Gross without result, and 
eon ; (2) Bdith M a r sh Tuan !Dunn (bom Eldith received no promotion nor British distino* 
Manhman), by whom he had a daughter. tion. 

" [MinuteB of Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng. cl. Joining the London military district in 
428; ProQ. Inst. Mech. Eng. 1902, p. 378; he was placed in command of a 

Engineering, Uziii. 320.] W. F. S. detachment of royal sappers and miners 

employed in preparing for building pur- 
D ONNELLY, Sm JOHN FRETCHE- poses the ground purchased at South 
VXLLE DYKES (1834-1902), major- Kensiimton out of the surplus funds of the 
general, royal engineers, bom in the Bay Great Exhibition of 1861. It was intended 
of Bombay on 2 July 1834, was only child to erect there a permanent museum and 
of Lieutenant-colonel Thomas Donnelly centre of science and art. Sir Henry 
(1802-1881), at one time deputy adjutant- Cole [q. v.], the director of the* scheme, 
general of the Bombay army, and from secured Donnelly's services on 1 April 1858 
’ 1861 staff captain and afterwards staff in reorganising at South Kensington the 
officer at the East India Company’s military science and art department, which was con- 
college at Addiscombe until the closing of the trolled by the privy council’s committee ^ 
coUege in 1861 (see Vibart’s Addiscombe, education. On 1 Oct. 1869 he was ap« 
with portrait). His motlicr was Jane pointed inspector for science in connecti& 
Christiana, second daughter of Joseph with the department. He had been pro- 
Ballantine Dykes of Dovenbv Hall, Cum- moted second captain on 1 April 1869, and 
berland. Educated at Higngate School was now seconded in his corps for ten years. 
(1843-8), ho entered the Royal Military But he did not return to regimental duty, 
Academy at Woolwich at the head of the and the rest of his career was identified 
list after a year’s private tuition in August with South Kensington. In 1869 he 
1849, passed out first, and received a com- was allowed two and a half years’ special 
mission as second -lieutenant in the royal leave, and in 1872 was placed on the 
engmeers on 23 June 1853, and after pro- reserve list. His promotion continued, 
fessional instruction at Chatliam was as he was still liable for emeigency 
promoted first-lieutenant on 17 February service, and he became lieutenant-colonel 
1854. Going out to the Crimea in June, on 1 Oct. 1877 and brevet-colonel on 1 Oct. 
Donnelly joined liis corps on its march* 1881, retiring with the honorary rank of 
to Balaklava on 23 September, and next m^or-general on 31 Deo. 1887. 
month was detailed for duty with the left The success of the scheme for national 
attack on Sevastopol. He was present at instruction in science and art was largely 
the battle of inkerman on 5 November, and due to Donnelly, although some of hi8 
subsequently worked in the trenches before methods came to be reckoned reactionary* * 
Sevastopol with an energy to which Sir In agreement with a much controverted 
John Burgoyne called Lord Raglan’s j;icii|Uwe he arranged (by minute of 
attention (21 Nov.). Through the seveii'^^^that grants should be made to 
'weather of the winter oi 1854-6 he waB^eertincated teachers on the results of the 
on duty in the trenches forty-one timee examinations of their pupils. Frizes were 
by day and forty-three times by night, at the same time to be awarded to successful 
(m the day after the abortive assault on the students, whether trained in recognised 
Redan (18 June), when he was with the schools or otherwise. He obtainea due 
second column, he by his promptitude recognition for drawing and manual 
^d zeal obtained a substantial lodgment training as class subjects, and having 
in the Russian rifle pits at the Little induced the Society of Arts, which he 
Mamelon. Donnelly was mentioned in joined in 1860, to form a claM in wof»’ 
Lord Raglan’s despatches for this service, carving, he procured from City companies 
Soon after the fall of Sevastopol in September and other sources funds to car^ it 
1865, during which he was thrice in all the School of Art Wood-carving» which 
mentioned in despatches (London GkizeUe, is now located in lliurloe Place, South 
18 Dec.), he was appoint^ aide-de-camp Kensington. . 

to Colonel E. T. Uoyd on 12 Nov. 1865, the ]to^74 his tiUe at South Kens^n 
commanding royal engineer in the Crimea, became * Director of Sdeiioe,’ and Iw 
and accompaniM him home in June 1866. duties included the superrision not omy 
He received the Crimea medal with clasps ' of the scienoe schoc^ a^ tdaises thrift- 
for Inkerman and Sevastopol, the Turkish out the country but of other important 
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soientlSo inatitutions like the Qovemment I 
School of MiiieB, the Muaeum of Practical 
Geolo^, the Royal College of Chemistry, 
the S^burgh Museum of Science and 
Art, and the Museum of Irish Industry, 
which developed into the Royal College 
of Sdenoe for Ireland. In 1868, as a 
member of a commission appointed to 
consider the question, he had drafted a 
report adverse to the establishment ut a 
separate department of science and art for 
IiehduL In 1881 he was appointed in 
addition assistant 8eoretar\ ol the soieiK^e 
and art department, and in 1884 secretary 
and peneuanent head of the department. 

Joining the council of the Society of Arts 
in 1870, he was mainly responsible in 1871 
for the society's scheme of technolodcal 
examinations, out of which by liis advice 
the City Guilds Institute for techmcal 
education was developed. As chairman of 
the council of the Society of Arts in 1894 
and 1896, he led the society to organise 
the International Congress on Technical 
Education in 1897. 

For many years the museums of science 
and art at Kensington had been housed 
in temporary and straggling ffiake- 
shift galleries and sheds, and Donnelly 
was untiring in his efforts to secure parlia- 
mentary grants for the erection of per- 
manent buildings. In 1896 the House of 
Commons appointed a select committee onj 
whose report in 1899 a sum ot 800,000f.*’ 
was voted to complete the museums. In 
the coune of the inquiry Donnelly's 
administration was called in question 
{gpd Report and Evidence of CommiUee of 
House of Commons on the Museums of 
the Science and Art Department, 1899). 
Whatever the defects of the educational 
poUoy pursued, the study of science g^w 
immensely imder Donnelly’s direotion. 
In 1859 the total number of scionoe 
students was under 400 ; ten years 
later there were over 1400 classes oom- 
piising 25,000 students, while at the time 
of Donndly's death these numbers were 
increased eight-fold. In accordance with 
the dvil service rule he retired on 2 July 
1809 on attaining the age of sixty-five. A 
minute of the privy council dated the 
follo win g day animadverted on the 
committee’s Report, stating that the sole 
responsibility lay 6n their lordships for 
the administration of the Science and 
Art Itepartment, which had been loyally 
oanied out by Colonel Donnelly and his 
Bta^ in whom they retained the fullest 
oomfidenoe. Shr John Gorst, vioe-president 
cd the oonunittee of council on education, 


when prq^entinff Donnelly with 
monial from 500 of the South &e 
staff (29 November), warmly ds 
him from adverse criticism, and Sir John 
presided at a complimentary dinner givea 
by his old oolleagues (12 Dmmber). 

Donnelly was made C.B. in 1886 and 
K.C.B. (civil) in 1 893. In 1888 he as eleoted 
a member of the Athenssum under Rule II. .• 
He was no mean artist, and from 1888 to 
1901 ho exhibited water-colour painting 
and etchings at the Royal Academy or the 
New Gallery, in 188S 1^ took part injhe 
formation ol the committee for the « pre- 
servation of the monuments of ancient 
Egypt. He wrote two pamphlets, on * The 
Employment of Don Shields in Siege 
Operatums * (1868), and on ‘ Army Organisa- 
tion' (1869) in which he advocated per- 
sonal service. 

He died on 5 April 1902 at his residenoe, 
59 Onslow Gardens, London, and was 
buried at Brompton cemetery. 

A portrait in oils by H. T. Wells, R.A. 
(exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1901), 
and a charcoal head by Sir E. J. Poynter, 
P.R.A., are in Lady Donnelly’s possession. 

Donnelly was twice married: (1) at 
Bridekirk, Cumberland, on 6 Jan. 1871, to 
bis first cousin Adoliza (d. 1873), second 
daughter of FretcheviUe Lawson &l]antine 
Dykes of Dovenby Hall, Cumberland ; by 
her he had two daughters ; (2) at Neu- 
chatel, Switzerland, on 17 Dec. 1881, to 
hid first wife's elder sister, Mary Frances 
Dykes, who survives him i by her he had 
two sons, Thomas and Gordon Harvey, 
both lieutenants in the royal garrison 
artillery, and a daughter. 

[Nature, 10 April 1902 ; Joum. of the Soo. 
of Arts, 11 April 1902 ; The Manual Training 
Teacher, April 1902 ; The Times, 7 April 1902 j 
Standard, 12 April 1902; Daily Ghroniole, 

8 April 1902 ; Royal Engineers Beooids ; 
Ck)nnolly*B History of the Royal Sappers and 
Miners, 1855 ; Porter's History of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers, 1889 ; BusmU’b Letters 
from the Crimea ; Report and Evidence of the 
Select Committee on the Mnseums of the 
Science and Art Department, 1899; Minute 
of 3 July 1899, of the Lords of the Committee 
of the Privy Council on Education.] R.H.V* 

DONNET, Sib JAMES JOHN LOUIS 
(1816-1906), inspector-general of hospitals 
and fleets, bom at Gibraltar in 1816, 
was son of Henry Donnet,' surgeon^ 
R.N. After studying at the University 
of Paris, where he graduated B. 5 b L., 
and Anderson College, Glasgow, he be- 
came L.S.A. of London in ICSS, L.R.C.S^ 
of Edinburgh in 1840, and M.D. at St* 
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Aiidtowa in 1857* He enteced the naivj aa and then to Oaen, Nomandy^fortWracs. 
aasietant-auigeon in 1840. He was at onoe Retaming to England, he waa artioM to 
appointed to the VesnTiiiB and sent out to a finn ox aoliciton in Southampton^ and 
the Mediterranean^ where, on the coast of in 1888 was admitted to praotioe. He emi- 
Syxia, he had his first experience of the grated to Tasmania in 1839, and in the same 
remtiee * of war, and where, after the was admitted to the bar at Hobart 
captoie of Acre, he was placed in charge of He was, however, soon (1840) tempted to 
the wounded in a temporary hospital estab- try a squatter’s life m Victoria, and there , 
lished on shore. Four years later he was spent two vears. Returning to Tasmania 
medioal officer and secretary of an embassy in 1642, he founded the legal nrm of Douglas 
to the emperor of Morocco under (Sir) John & Collins at lAunceston, and became one 
Bay Drou^ond-Hay [q. v. Supj^ I], ap- of the leading lawyers in the colony, 
pointed hi 1845 consul-general. Donnet was In 1853, on the introduction of a regular 
promoted to be surgeon, and in 1849 was municipal administration for Launceston, 
m the Calypso in Uie West Indies during a Douglas became an alderman of the town, 
violent outbreak of yellow fever. In 18^1 of nwch he was subsequently five times 
he was surgeon of the Assistance in the Arctic mayor. It was about this time he made 
with Captain (Sir) Erasmus Ommanney [q.v. a name by his vigorous opposition to the 
SuppL U], and helped to break the tedhun system of transportation He was dMeated 
<31 the long winter by editing * an excellent at his first attempt to enter the council, 
periodical, entitled the Aurora Borealis,” but in July 1855 he took his seat in the^ 
to whiclf the men as well as the officers old legislative council as member for' 
contributed ’ (Mabxham, 113). In 1854 he Launceston. He was from the first for- 
was surgeon of the Prudent, fiag-ship in ward in tuging the claims of Tasmania to 
the Pacific, and in her was present at the a constitution of greater responsibility. In 
disastrous attacks on Petropaulowski, on 1857 he revisited England for a time, and 
29 Aug. and 7 Sept. (Clowiis, vi. 429-32). came back to Tasmania full of projects for 
In May 1867 he was promoted deputy introducing railways into the colony. In 
inspector-general, and for the next two 1862, under the new constitution, he repre- 
years was in medioal charge of the hospital senM Westbury in the assembly. In 1863 
at Jamaica, years marked by an epidemic he was delep^ate for Tasmania to the con- 
of y^ow fewer. In 1870 he was appointed ference on mtercolonial tariffs. In 1871 
honorary surgeon to the queen, ami in he was elected member for Norfolk plains 
1878-4 wa^laced in charge of the medioal ^ and in 1672 for FingaL 
wards of Haslar, crowded with cases of On 15 Aug. 1884, Douglas became 
smallpox, enteric fever, and dysentery premier and chief secretary of Tasmaius, 
after the Ashanti war. . On 14 April 1875 and after a somewhat uneventful period 
,he was promoted inspector-general He of office resigned on 8 March 1886 to go to 
was after this employed on various com- England as first agent-smeral for the 
mitteea and commissions, including one in colony. He represented Tasma^ at the 
1876 to select a site for a college for naval Conference of 1887, but in October 

cadets and one in 1877 to inquire into thc/^^]* tesigned his agenqy and returned to 
causes of the outbreak of scurvy in 8ir 'Tasmania. 

Geoige Nares’ Arctic expedition (1875-6). In 1890 Douglas re-entered the political 
He was awarded a gora-servioe pension life of the colony as member for Launceston 
in 1878, and was nominated K.G.B. at in the Iqg^tive council, and repre^ted 
the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee. During his Tasmania at the Federal Convention at 
last yean he resided at Bognor, where he Sydney in 1891. He served Jd the 
died on 11 Jam 1905. He married in 1852 ministry as chief secretary from 17 Aug. 
Eliza, daughter of James Meyer, who 1892 to 14 April 1894, when he become 
died in 1903 without'iasue. He publidied president of me Iqgidativa oonn(ffi ; ^ 

‘Notes on Yellow Fever.* position he held for ten years, bdngkDig*^ 

[Royal Navy Lists; Who’s Who; The Times, at the coronation of Edward VII in 
12 Jan. 1905 ; Marlffiam, IJfe of Sir Leopold In May 1904he was defeated at the d^tiopB 
McClintook, 1909; Clowes, Royal Navy, fnr an d from public lifg* 

toLtLIWI.] 3.K.L. Hedledoiil0/^1906»tHo^wl»^ 

DOUGIiAS, Sm ADYE (1816-1906), be had (xmw to raida t«i liefon s M 
premier of Tasmania, son of an officer in was buried at the Comsiliaii Bay oemet^* 
the army, was bom at Thorpe near Norwich Of striUng pencmality, ha gave the ^ 
m 30 May 1815, and waa mtended for the pression ofMing brusque and 
• navy. He was sent to school in Hampshire, thetic, imttt he wss moi» intimatdy kuown. 



Douglas s*7 •' Douglas-»Peiui^t , 


He was a good leader, acute and 

tenaoioui in debate. He me married three 
times and left issue. 

[Tasmanian Mexouiy and Ezaminer, 
11 April 1006; Johifs Notable Australians; 
information checked by the agent-general for 
Tasmania.] 0. A H. 

DOUGLAS, GEORGE (1869^1002), 
novelist [See Bbowk, Geobob DoTTOirAS.] 

DOUGLAS, GEORGE CDNNINGHAME 
MONTEATH (1826-1004), Hebraist born 
oif 2Maroh 1 826, in the manso of Kilbarchaa, 
West Renfrewshire, was fourth son in the 
family of five sons and one daughter of 
RobeH Douglas, minister of the parish, 
by his wife J^et daughter of John Mon- 
tmth, minister of Houston. The fifth son, 
Om^rs Douglas (1830-1877), became a 
missionary, and a Chinese scholar of 
repute. George was educated at home by 
his father with such success that he entered 
the University of Glasgow in 1837 at the 
early age of eleven, and took a distinguished 
place in the classes of languages and 
plulosophy. He graduated B.A. in 1843, 
the year of the disruption. Throwing 
in his lot with the Free church, he 
Uyok the prescribed four years’ tiling 
in theology at the theological college in 
Edinburgh, which the Fm church had 
erected with Dr. Thomas Chalmers [<]. v.] at 
its head. He was duly * licensed to preach ’ 
by his presb 3 ^ry, and, after some years 
spent in ' assistantships,’ was oidaiii^ id 
1852 minister of Biidge-of -Weir in Renfrew- 
shire. In 1856 the Free church erected a 
third theological college, at Glasgow, and 
Douglas was appointed tutor of the Hebrew 
classes. The year after (26 Ma^ 1857) he 
beoame professor, and held this position 
until his retirement on 23 May 1892. On 
the death of Dr. Patrick Fairbaim, Douglas 
succeeded him as principal (22 Ufoy 1875), 
and held office till 26 May 1902. His 
whole public life was spent in Gla^w in 
close connection with its university and 
with its educational and social activities. 
He took a keen interest in the establishment 
of the system of national education, which 
now exists in Scotland, was chairman of 
the Free church committee on the matter, 
and was sent to London in 1869 to watch 
the tKEogress of the education bill through 
psffliament. He was member of the first 
two Gkflgow school boards, and for several 
years an active member of Hutcheson’s 
educational trust. He was also ohsiiman 
of the university council’s committee on 
nniversity reform. He received the degree 
of D.D,* in 1867. Douglas was an early 
ffiembee ol tbe Old Testament oompany for 


the revision of the aiutliorised 
serred till the oompletk^n of "Ae wSk & 
1884$ his aocorate acquaintance lifiiii Iw 
Hebrew text rendered him a valuable 


coadjutor. He died at Woodclifie, Bridge- 
of. Allan, on 24 May 1904, and Is buned in 
theNeor^li8,Gla^V. A fnU-ieiigth por- 
trait by G. Sherwood CSalvert hanm on the 
walls of the Free CHiuroh GoUoge at Glasgow. 

As a Hebraist Dr. Douglas belonged 
to the older school of scholars. He had an 


exact and minute acquaintance with the 
Mawretio text of the OJd Testament and 
with extnHMnonio Hebrew literature, ^e 
read widely and had at his command the 
resmts of Hebrew scholarship, German, 
French, and English. Bift he had a pro- 
found distrust of what he called ' the hasty 
generalisations* of the higher criticism, 
and was always ready to defend his con- 
servative position. His writings fail to do 
justice to his genuine and extensive scholar- 
ship. He published : ‘ Why I stiU believe 
that Moses wrote Deuteronomy’ (1878); 

* Handbooks on Judges* (1881), and on 

* Joshua ’ (1882 ) ; * A Short Analysis of the 
Old Testament ’ (1889) ; * The Six Intsar- 
mediate Minor Prophets ’ (1889) ; * Isaiah 
one and his Book one’ (1895); 'Samuel 
and his Age ’ (1901) ; * The Old Testament 
and its Ciitios’ (1^2); 'The Story of 
Job ’ (1905). 

[Private information.] T. M. L. 


DOUGLAS - PENNANT, GEORGE 
SHOLTO GORDON, second Babon.Pbn- 
BHYN (1836-1907), bom at Linton Springs, 
Yorkshire, on 30 Sept. 1836, was rider son 
of Edwai^ Gordon Douglas (1800-1886), 
third son of John Douglas, second son of 
James Douglas, sixteenth earl of Morton. 
His mother, his father’s first wife, was 
Juliana Isabella Mary (d, 1842), eldest 
daughter and oo-heiress of George Hay 
Dawkins-Pennant of Penrhjm Castle, ui 
1841 the father, whose wife inherited vast 
property in North Wales, assumed the 
admtional surname of Pennant by royal 
iioenoe, and was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Penrhyn on 3 Aug. 1866. Georse 
was educated at Eton and Christ Churon, 
Oxford. A project of entering the army 
was abandoned in deference to his fathers 
wishes, but he always interested himself 
in military affairs. He was major of the 
Carnarvonshire rifles and honorary colonel 
of the 4th battalion of royal Welsh fusiliecs. 
In 1866 he was elected conservative 
M.P. for Camiurvonsbiie, and hrid the 
seat until 1868. He was again rieoted in 
1874, but was defeated in 1880 by Watkin 
Willkun 0 ,Q.G. He succeeded to toe peerage 


Douglas^Pennant * s*» Dowden 

on lu iMm’t death in 1886. Thenceforth waa deoted to (he Jockey CSnb in 1887. bat 
ha dented the |^ter part of his time was not very fortunate on the turf. In 
and energies to the management of the 1898, however, he won the GkKxlwood Oup 
laige property which came to the family with King*s Messen^r, which both in 
th]raib£^ ms mother. The Penrhyn estate 1899 and 1900 carried his master’s colours 
oontamed no less than 26,278 acres, with a to the post for the Great Metropolitan 
rent-roll of 67,000i., and the family owned Stakes at Epsom. With another horse, 
the Bethesda slate quarries which, when Quaesitum, in 1894 he won both the Chester 
fuUv employed and in former times of good cup and the Ascot gold vase. He was an 
trade, were estimated to produce 150,0001. excellent shot, but derived his chief enjoy- 
a year. ment from fishing, in which he was excep- 

In his later years his father had allowed tionally skiUed. He was master of the 
much of the management of the Bethesda Grafton hounds from 1882 to 1891. 
slate quarries to pass into the hands of an Lord Fenrh 3 m, who was a deputy- 
elective committee of the men, with the lieutenant for Carnarvonshire and was a 
result that they were in 1885 on the verge of county coimciUor for the Llandegai division 
bankruptcy. In that year the son George of the county, was a man of strong and 
had b^n entrusted with full powers to original character. A tory of the old 
reform their administration. One of his school, he managed his estates M the 
first actions was to repudiate the authority feudal spirit, and with implicit justice and 
of the workmen’s committee. Under fresh generosity. Though a thorough churchman 
and strenuous management the quarries he always insisted on equality of treatment 
once again became busy and prosperous, for nonconformists both as tenants and 
But a section of the quarrymen, incited by quarrymen. 

outside interference and a^tation, cherished He scorned popularity, and pli^ed a 
deep resentment at their exclusion from detached part in public affairs. He was 
control, and a great strike began in 1897. a founder of the North Wales Property 
Lord Fenrh 3 m replied by closing the Defence Association, of which ho was 
quarries, and an angry debate took place chairman ; in the course of his compre- 
in the House of Commons. But Lord hensive evidence before the Welsh land 
Penrhyn would abate none of his conditions, commissioners in 1893, he stated that for 
and the men capitulated. Lord Penrhyn many years he received from his land no 
as a champion of free labour refused to income in excess of his expenditure upon it. 
allow the intervention of outsiders in Ho died on 10 March 1907 at his 
dealings with his men, and late in 1900 town residence, Mortimer House, Halkin 
a second strike of great extent broke out. Street, S.W., and was buried near one of 
The quarnes were again closed, but were re- his country residences, Wicken, Stony 
opened after a prolonged stojipage with 600 Stratford. A portrait in oils, painted in 
of the former non-umon workmen. Pen- 1907, after his death, by Miss Barbara 
rhjm refused to le-engage the ringleaders of Leighton, is at 37 Lennox Gardens, 8.W. 
the agitation or to recognise any trades l^•J^pl^ried twice : (l)in 1860 Blanche 
union ofiScials. On 9 Aug. 1901 William*^ daughter of Sir Charles Rushout 

Jones, M.P. for Carnarvonshire, raised a tCushout ; and (2) in 1876 Gertrude Jessy, 
discussion as a matter of uigent public daughter of Henry Glynne, rector of 
importance on the conduct of the local Hawarden. By his first rae he had a son, 
magistrates in requisitioning cavalry for Edward Sholto, who succeeded as thim 
mamtaining peace in the district, but Baron Penrhyn, and six daughters, and by 
Penrhyn’s position was unaffect^. On lus second wife two sons and six daimhtm* 
13 March 1903 he brought an action for [The Times, 12 March 1907 ; Bmke s 
libel against W. J. Parry, in respect of an P^ege ; Lucy’s Balfourian Parliament, Iw, 
article in the ‘ Clarion,’ accusing (dm PP- information.] L. F. o. 

of cruelty to his workmen ; he received DOWDEN, JOHN (1840-1010), 

500/. damages and costs. Penrhyn acted of Edinburgh, born in Cork on 29 June Iw, 
throughout in accordance with what was second son of John Wheeler Itowden, 
he believed to be stem equity and from ’ a staunch piesbytcrian,’ and bis we 
a wish to obtain justice for non-union Alicia Bennett, ‘ a devout ohurchwomaiii. 
men. In 1907 he generously accorded the His elder brother is Edward Dowdjm, 
workmen a bonus of 10 per cent, on their lessor of EngUsh literature in Dublin 
WMeB, owing to a spell of bad weather versity. The family came from the 
wuch had intermpted work at the quarries, of England in tiie seventeenth 
Fond of horse-racing and bree^g, he John wim educated at Cods, and at the age 
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of sixteen gained a dassioal soholanthip at 
Queen’s Cbum in that town, whence he 
proceeded in 1§G8 to Trinity College, Dublin, 
ms tutor was his cousin, George Salmon 
[q. ▼. Suppl. II]. His college career was 
dutingaished ; he graduated B.A. in 1861, 
beins senior moderator in ethics and logic, 
and m 1864 he passed through the divinity 
school with first classes in ^ the examin- 
ations. He was ordained deacon in 1864 
bv Dr. Versohoyle, bishop of Kilmore, 
and priest next year. Ho married and for 
three years he was cuiaie of St. John’s, 
Sligo, until in 1867 he was appointed per- 
petual curate of Caliy church, near bUgo, 
where he remained for eight years through 
the period of the disestablislunent of the 
Irish church. From 1870 he also acted 
as chaplain to Earl Spencer, the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland, and fiom 1872 was 
assistant minister of St. Stephen’s church, 
Du Min. 

A friend, the Rev. Poroy Robinson, then 
headmaster of the boys’ school at Glen- 
almond, to which was attached the theo- 
logical college of the episcopal church of 
Scotland, was responsible for Do den’s 
association with the Scottish e^copal 
church. In 1874 ho accepted the post of 
Pantonian professor of theology at Glenal- 
mond. At the outset there was only one 
student, and the comparative leisure enabled 
Dowden to apply himself especially to 
eoclesiastioal history and liturgiolo^. A 
fire in 1876 led to the removal of the few 
students to rooms in Edinburgh, until in 
1880 the theological hall of Scottish 
episooppl church was established, and 
Dowden became principal. At the same 
time he was made a canon of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Edinburgh ; in 1876 Dublin 
University had confer^ upon him the 
degree of D.D. The success of the 1^11 
was laegriy due to Dowden, whoso attractive 
peiBonmty and erudition won the loyal 
admiration of his students. The sub- 
sequent expansion and growth of the 
episcopal church owed much to the hall’s 
prosperity under Dowden’s gmdance. On 
the death of Henry Gotterill, bishop of Edin- 
burgh, in 1886 Dowden was as a con- 
sequence chosen to be his successor, after 
CsAion liddon’s refusal. Dowden was con- 
secrated on 21 Sept., when Dr. Salmon 
in a remaricaUe sermon on episoopaoy in 
relation to unity defined j^ne^y the new 
biiBhop’B theological jroritmn. The respect 
and affection in which the bishop was held 
by all seotioDB of Edinburgh society was 
strildiil^ i^own in 1904, wlw the degree of 
IJLD. waBronferveduponhim by fidinbuigh 


Uzfivendtyv^nd his portrait by1|)p.lRtn 
Bowie, A.R.S.A.,preBenti4to bim by alanfe 
oommittro of his laymen* Under DowdaA 
leadei^p his church and diocese prosperodL 
Declining to regard the Scottieh eflsoopal 
church as a mere appendage o£ the Church 
of England, he was a keen promoter of 
the movement which in 1904 ostabliBhed 
the consultative council on church Imsla- 
tion. In 1905 the council undertook the 
revision of the canons, and on an appendix 
to the new code of proposals for revision 
of the «»crvices Dowden forked till deajh. 

WLde he was bishop Dowden continued 
bis hturrical and histonoal studies and re- 
tained the post of Bell lecturer at the theo- 
logical hall, lecfiumg theiiu once a wedk to 
keep b I msolf in touch with the students. In 
the annotated Scottish communion office 
which appeared in 1884 he illustrated his 
happy faculty of combining exact scholar- 
ship with literary style. It was the pre* 
cursor of ‘ The Wor^anship of the Praye^ 
Book’ (1899 ; 2nd enlarg^ edit. 1902), 
which quickly became a classio of liturgi- 
cal onticism. A supplementary volume, 
‘Further Studies in the Prayer Book,’ 
speared in 1908 and ‘ The Church Year and 
Calendar ’ for the * Cambridge Handbooks of 
liturgical Study * in 1910. In 1885^ the 
bishop delivered the Donnellan lectures in 
the University of Dublin. He was select 
preacher at D^bhn in 1886-7 and at Cam- 
bridge in 1888. In 1886 a committee 
liiider Dowden’s convenorship founded the 
Scottish History Society, and for the society 
Dowden edited in 1893 ‘ The Correspondence 
of the Lauderdale Family with Arohbu^op 
Sharp,’ *The Chartulaiy of the Abbey of 
lindores’ m 1903, and m 1908, assisted by 
W. A. Lindsay, K.C., and Dr. J. Maitland 
Thomson, ‘ Charters, Bulls, and other 
Documents relating to the Abbey of Inch- 
affray.’ A more popular result of his 
historical inquiries was * The Celtic Church 
in Scotland,’ published in 1894. In 1896 
he went to America to lecture before the 
General Theological Seminary in New York. 
The lectures were published in 1897 as * Out- 
lines of the History of the Theolorioal Litera- 
ture of the Church of England, from the 
Reformation to the close of the Eighteenth 
Century.’ In 1901 he delivered the six 
Rhind lectures before the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, which with revision and 
additions were published after the author’s 
death in 1910 as ‘The Medusval Chproh 
in Scotland ; its Constitution, Organissition, 
and Law.’ 

In 1890 Dowden’s health faffed, hut 
a complete recovery followed. He died 


Dowe s»o Dpwte 

hftaling.’ Healiiig was to be in answer to 
pia jer. Dr, aa he was bow stvled* 

claimed that in ten yean he laid baaois on 
eij^teen thonsand aiok persona, and healed 
most of them. He made ezpeditkms to 
New Zealand, San Frandaoo (1888), 
Nebraska (1890), and in July 1800 made 
Ghica^ his headquarters, thou£^ eztrad- 
ing his travels to Canada. In May 1893 
he opened Zion’s tabernacle, at Chicago, as 
a centre for the * Divine Healing Aaso^- 
tion.* A move for the independent organi- 
sation of a new religious community in 
November 1895 led to trouble in the 
law courts. However, on 22 Jan. 1896 
he succeeded in orgmising the ‘Christian 
Catholic Church in ^on,’ with a hierarchy 
of overseers, evangelists, deacons, and 
deaconesses. On 22 Feb. Dowie was made 
general overseer ; his wife, Jane Dowie, was 
the only woman overseer; the wives of 
overseers were usually m^e dders; no 
unmarried man could be more than de^n. 
Zion City, on Lake Michigan, forty-two 
miles north of Chicago, was projected on 
by his dc^hter, Alice Doadon, u prefixed to 22 Feb. 1899 ; on 1 Jan. 1900, 6500 acres 
The Medieval Church in Scotland, 1910 ; of land were secured, the title-deeds beinff 
The Times, 1 Feb. 1910 ; Guardian, 14 Jan. held by Dowie as ‘ proprietor ’ and ' genwtu 
and 4 Fob. 1910; Men and Women of the overseer.’ If Xkiwie is to be believed, bis 
Time, 1899 ; a life by Antony Mitchell, bishop following had by 29 April 1900 inoroasod 
of Aberdeen, is m preparation (1912).! from 500 to 60,000 ; his oritioB say that 

, never had more tJian half that number 

DOWIE, JOB[N ALEXANDER (1847— The sit© of Zion temple was consecrated 
1907), religious fanatic, was bom in L^th on 14 July 1900. Dowie now announced 
Street Terrace, Edinburgl^, on 25 May 1847. himself as ‘ Elijah the restorer,* other- 
At a school in Arthur Street he gained a wise * the prophet Elijah,* and * the third 
^ver medal at the age of fourteen (1861). Ehjah.’ Ae gates of Zion City were 
^ pa^te emigrated to Adelaide, South opened on 15 JvW 1901 ; by 2 Aug. the 
Australia, in 1860 ; he followed them, but in first residenoe was ready. The religious 
1868 returned to Scotland, and with a view organisation of t he community, coin- 
to the wngregational ministry attended 7 April 1902, was supplemented 

Umversity for two sessions, Sqit by the formation of a body of 

1W9-^1. His first place of ministry was picked men, known as * Zion restoration 
^ congregational church at Alma, near host.* The city was planned with great 
Melaide, whence ho soon moved to the ostentation, ana included both winter and 
chai;^ ^ Manly church, Sydney, New summer vesidenoes for its inhabitants, 
wuth Wales, and later to a church at Dowie distinguished bimaAlf by a showy 
Newton, a suburb of Sydney. At thlii costume of oriental appearance. On 
jpenod he wm prominent as a social re- 18 Sept 1904 he consecrated himself* 
xommr, a twperance advocate, pnd a ‘ first apostle,’ with authority to elect elolren 
pleader for free, compulsorv, and unde- others; the title of the body was now 
nom^tional education. It is stated that enlarged to * Christiaii, QathoW e, Apostolic 
Sir Henry Farkee [q. v. SuppL I] offered Oiuroh in Zion,* and its purpose, irankly 
Imamtm his cabinet. In 1878 he de- a\ow^ by Dowie, was ‘to smaw every 
ciu^him^ against a paid rninist^^ Two other church in existenoai.* Its members 
JgetuTO, which he delivmd in the viototia were bound to minute particulaw oj 
‘ Drama, petaonal and oeremonial ohicmnoe* alcohol 
toe and tlm Paljdt^ attracted atten- and tobacco being prohibited* The 

In 1882 he built motive was evidently the eiriabllshmenJL^ 

• tabernacle at M^bouxne, Viotoi 
oonnootion with an iwmffation tor * 


ia, in a aheer antoenu^, wielded 
divine publioafions of tto bodji 


suddenly on 80 Jan. 1910, and is buried in 
the Dean cemetery, Edinburgh. A memo- 
rial tablet in brcniTO, mving a full figure 
of Dowden in episoo]^ robre, designed by 
Sir Robert Loruner, and modelled by Mr. 
Deuohais, with a Intin inscription, was 
placed in the floor of the north side of toe 
choir in Edinburgh Cathedral on 27 Oct. 
1911. His library was bought by public 
subscription after his death and placed in 
toe dhapter house of the cathedral (SeoUM 
OhronicU, 3 Nov. 1911). 

^Dowden married in 1864 Louisa, only 
daughter of Francis Jones, civil engineer. 

widow, two sons, and four daughters 
survive him. 

In addition to the works mentioned, 
Dowden printed vaiious charges, sermons, 
and pamphlets, and at bis death was 
engag^ in rewriting ‘Keith’s Catalogue 
of Scottish Bishops,’ of which portions ap- 
peared i& toe * Scottish Historicm Review^ ; 
this was completed by Dr. J. Maitland 
Thomson and published in 1912. 

TA bioirranhical sketch of Bishon Dovdon 
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editor of tlia ‘Mbrning 
aiterwaidfl a poor law impectok SSi 
mother (dL Dec. 1896) wdtf the younf^ of ^ 
three dira^tero of Sir John EaaChope^ 
baronet [q. ▼.], through whom he inherited 
property which made him independcfit of 
a mofeasioxi. At Eton from 18G3 to 
1862» Doylo, after a year ol private tuition, 
matriculated at B^iol College, Oxford, 
in October 1863. Ho graduated B.A 2 , 
in 1857* with a first class in the school of 
hteree humaniores, but ooutinuod to reside 
in Oxford for several tprms in order to 
studv totoiy In the spring of 1869 ^ 
obtained the Arnold prize for an essay on 
* Tlip English Colonies in America bmore 
Ulo Declaration of Independence ’ ; and 
in Novombor of the same yeai he was eteoted 
to a teilowship at All Souls, which he 
retained until his death. Though he was 
not a continuous resident in Oxf o^ he spent 
much time m the college, and took a large 
part in college affairs, helping in the framing 
of the statutes made by the commissionerB 
of 1887, in the management of the ooUege 
library, of which he was librarian from 
1881 to 1888, and in the work of general 
administration. 

His home was with his parents at Plas- 
dulas in Denbighshire until 1880, when 
they moved to a pioperty on which they 
built a house at Pendarren nearCrickhow^ 
in Breconshire. There Doyle continued 
to live after his parents ’ death. He took 
an active interest in local affairs, more 
especially in what concerned the hmher 
education in Wales. He served as nigh 
sheriff of Breconshire in 1892-3, and was an 
alderman of the county council from 1889 
until his last illness. He was a member 
of the joint committee for Breconshire 
under the Welsh intermediate Education 
Act, 1889, of the Breconshire edudation 
committee under the Act of 1902, and of 
the council and agricultural committee of 
Aber 3 rBtwyth College. He paid mtich atten- 
tion to the development of a^culture in 
his own neighbourhood, which profited 
from his knowledge and interest ii^ the 
breeding of stock and poultry. 

The main literary work of his life was the f 
< History of the American Colonies down to 
the War of Independence,’ an outcome of 
his studies for the Arnold essay. His aim 
was *to describe and explain the process, 
by which a few scattered colonies along th^ 
Atlantic seaboard grew into that vast 
confederate republic, the United States of 
America.’ After pubhshiiig in 1875 a 
'Summary History of America^ rHistoxIoal 
Oouxse for Schools') there followed the 


) organ, * Leaves of Healiiig,’ were translated 
into German and Prenoh, some of them into 
'•Danish, Horwe^^, and Dutch, and some 
even into GhiimiM and Japanese. Dowie 
twice visited England, where a congregation 
of disciples had been formed in London ; 
in 1908 he was not well received in Lon- 
don* and ManoheBter; in 1904 some dis- 
respectful allusions to King Edward, uttered 
in Australia, caused an uproar at the 
Zionist tabernacle in Euston road, London. 
In, April 1906, while Dowie was in Meiioo 
for bis health, came a revolt ii^ Zion against 
his sway. He was charged with having 
advooaM polygamy in private, and 
deposed by the officers of his church, who, 
with the concunenoe of his wife and son, 
put Deacon Granger in posaessioii, not 
only of the church property, but of 
Bowie’s private belongings. Dowie insti- 
tuted a suit in the UnitS States District 
Court for xdnstatemont, estimating the 
property at two millions sterling. The court 
decided that, as the property had been 
made by contributions to Dowie m his 
representative capacity, it passed to his 
successor in the office of general overseer. 
In the cotnae of the suit it was stateff* that 
Dowie’s account in Zion Gty bank was 
overdrawn more than 480,000 dollars, that 
he had been drawing for his personal use 
at the rate of 84,000 dollars a year, and had 
lost 1,200,000 dollars in Wall Street in the 
1903-4 * slump.’ Dowie was now a broken 
man. He was afflicted with partial para- 
lysis, and with strange illusions as to the 
importance of his intervention in inter- 
national politics. Ho died on 9 March 1907 
at Shiloh House, Zion City, Hlinois. 

Dowie was an attractive personality, a 
man of fine build, though obese and bow- 
legg^, with brilliant, sparkling eyes and a 
flowing white beard; a turban veiled his 
boldqm, and his fancy dress was tasteful 
and picturesque. He did not shine as 
a speaker, bimng long-winded and dull 
After his death a rival fanatic, Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, 'the promised Messiah,’ 
'published a pamphlet (n.d., but written 
m April 1907), in which the fate of Dowio 
was treated as a ' divine judgment ’ on his 
opposition to lal&m. 

(B. Harlan, J. A. Dowie, and the Christian 
Catholic Apostolic Church in Zion, 1906 
(three portraits) The Times, 11 March 1907 ; 
A nn ual Eegister, 1007; sundry pamphlets 
and leaflets emanating from Zion city.] 

* A. G. 

DOYLE, JOHN ANDREW (1844-1907), 
hlat(»ian, bom on 14 May] 1844, was son 
of Andrew Poyle [di 1888)9 MMne time 
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Tolumw *The English in America’ (1882), He also edited the ‘Memoir and Gone-,, 
‘Hie Puritan Colonies’ (2 vols. 1887), spondenoe (1782-1854) of Susan Fenier’ 
‘The Middle Cronies* (1907), and * The (1898) and ‘Papers of Sir Charles Vaughan* 
Colonies under the House of Hanover ’(1907). (1902). A oolleotion of his essays on 
These boohs constitute the most complete various subjects (from the * Quarterly,’ 
authoritative account of the English the ^English Historical Review,’ 'Baily’s 
colonies in America down to the conquest Magazine,’ and the* Kennel Encydopeedia’) 
of Canada. The subject does not lend was publi^ed in 1911, being editra bv Prof, 
itself to continuous narrative or dramatic W. P. Ker with an intn^uction by the 
literary treatment ; it is broken up by the present writer. 

necessary transition from the affairs of one [Doylo's Essays on Various Subjects, 1911, 
colony to those of another. But the history introd. ; personal knowledge ; The Times, 7 
is set forth in clear, vigorous style, with Aug. 1907. J W. R. A. 

fulness of detail and judicial temper. DREDGE, JAMES (1840-1906), civil 

Doyle's literary work left him leisure engineer and journalist, bom in Bath on 
for other interests besides those of local 29 July 1840, waa younger son, by his wife 
administration. Ho was a volunteer from Anne Vine, of James Dredge of that place, 
the commencement of the volunteer move- an engineer who designed and patented 
ment; he was in the rifle corps as a boy at a form of suspension bridge with inclined 
Eton and as an undergraduate at Oxford, suspension rods carrying the roadway, 
and he took up rifle shooting with enthu- His elder brother, William, under whom he 
siasm. ,Ho accompanied the Irish team served articles, was also an engineer. After 
which visited America in 1874 ; ho shot in education at Bath grammar school Dredge 
the Irish eight for the Elcho shield in 1875, spent three years (1855-61) in the ofBoe of 
and made tho top score for the team, D. K. Clark ; in 1862 he entered the office 
(147 out of a possible 180), and he was for of Sir John Fowler [q. v. Suppl. 1], and 
many years adjutant of the Irish eight. He was engaged for several years on work 
did much to encourage long-range rifle connected with the Metxopolitan Dis- 
ehooting at Oxford by getting up com- trict railway. But Died^ soon gave 
petitions with Cambridge teams, by offering up practical engineering for Muhieering 
and contributing to prizes, and by readiness journalism. From the start in Jan. 1866 
to help with advice which was much valued, of the weekly periodical ‘ Engineering,’ 
Though he was never very successful as a which was founded by Zerah Colburn on 
rifle shot, his knowledge was extensive and his roUremont from the editorship of the 
his judgment sound, as is apparent from ‘ Engineer * in 1866, Dredge hdped in illus- 
an article on modem rifle shooting in the trating and occasionally wrote for the paper. 

* Quarterly Review’ (1895). He was a con- On Colburn’s death in 1870 Dredge and 
stant attendant at Wimbledon and Bisley W. H. Maw, the sub-editor, became joint 
and was a member of tlie council of the editors and proprietors. Dredge helped 
National Rifle Association from 1889 to his actively in the management until May 
death. 1903^ when he was disabled by paxalysis. 

Doyle was also an authority on tb Am was keenly interested in inter- 

breeding of dogs and of racehorses. He ^.oationfil exbibitionB. He described for 

was one of the earliest members of the journal those at Vienna (1873), Philadelphia 

Kennel Club, founded in 1873, and was (1876), and Paris (1878 and 1889), pul^ 
specially ^famous as a breeder and judge lishing his reports of the first and last in book 
of fox-terriers. His knowledge of the form. He was also officially connected as 
pedigrees of racehorses waa great and his a British commissioner with exhibitions at 
judgment as to their breeding of recognised Chicago (1893), the transportation exhibit 
value. His own experiments in this line at which he described in a volume (1894), 
were not on a large scale, but Rosedrop, a at Antwerp (1894), at Bmssds ( 1897 ) and 
filly foal, bred by him and sold with the at Milan (1906). For services at PaM ^ 
rest of his stock after his death, was the 1889 he was appointed an officer ^ J"® 
winner of the Oaks in 1910. Doyle died. Legion of Honour, and for his work at 
unmarried, at his house at Pendarren on Brussels he was made C.M*G. in 1898. 

6 Aug. 1907. As a close friend of the American engin e 

Bemdes the literary work already men- Alexander Lyman Holley, he „ 

tionod, Doyle contributed chapters on address in Chickering Hsffi, Ne# ^ 
^erican history to tho * CSunbridge 2 Oct. 1890, at the installation of a brow 
Modem History* and many memoirs of bust of Holley in Washington Squar^ 
early oolonistsin America to this Dictionary. York (EnyinuHngf 1. 483). For the Amen- 
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•oan Sooiety of Moohanioal Engumrs, of 
he was deoted an honoiaiy member 
in 1886, he prepared a sMial memoir of Sir 
Henry Bessemer [q. v. Suppl. I]. He also 
wrote the article on Bmemer for this 
IMotionary. He was elected a member of 
the Institatlon of Givil Engineers on 4 Feb. 
1890, and of the Institution of Meohanical 
Engineers in 1874, and was a member 
of the council of the Society of Arts 
(1890-3). In 1901 he founded, as a monthly 
supplement to * Engineering/ a journal 
caUed * Traction and Transmission,’ which 
he edited with much care until it ceased in 
1904. Dredge died at Pinner on ISAugiia! 
1906. He was long a widower; an only 
child, Mario Louise, survived him. With 


the Austro-Prusaian war. Whibt atlilFi 
biug he paid special attenti^, tadef 
Virchow, to pathology, ^he ^ancm Of 
medical science to which he devoted 
himself in later years. In 18^ he 
returned to Em^nd, and after beoct}^ 
licentiate of the myal CSollege of Physicians 
in London settled down in practice in 
Manchester. In 1872 he was appointed 
honorary physician to the Hulme Dis- 
pensary, Manchester. Next year he became 
an honorary assistant physician at the 
Manchester Bo^^al Infirmary ; in 1883, 
on the lesignation of Sir AVilliam Roberts, 
Iq. V. SuppL I], honorary physician, and 
in due course senior honorary physician 
in 1899. His association with the 


Mr. Maw, Dredge published in 1872 
* Modern Examples of Boad and Bail 
way Bridges.* (Hher of his publications, 
which were largely based on contributions 
to * Engineering,* were : * History of the 
Penn«>ylvania Railroad* (1879); ‘Electric 
Illumination* (2 vols. 1882); ‘Modern 
French Artillery* (1892), for which he 
received a second decoration from the 
French government, and ‘ The Thames 
Bridges from the Tower to the Source,' 
part i. (1897). 

[Engineering (with portrait), 24 Aug. 1006 ; 
Mm. Froc, Inst. Civ. Eng. olxvi. 382.] 

W. F. S. 

DRESCHFELD, JULIUS (1846-1907), 
physician and pathologist, bom at Nieder- 
waren, near Bamberg, Bavaria, in ] 846, was 
youngest son in the family of five sons and 
five daughters of Samuel Dreschfeld, a 
well-to-do merchant, by his wife Gi^el 
(Elizabeth), a well-eduoatod woman who 
had been acquainted with Napoleon 1. The 
parents were orthodox Jews who were 
highly respected in their neighbourhood. 
The father Uved till ninety-two and the 
mother till ninety-seven, ^ter early edu- 
cation at Bamberg, Julius went with his 
mother to Manchester in 1861. Entering 
the Owens College, he took prizes in the 
English language, mathematics, and science. 
In 1863 he gained the Dalton chemical 
prize with on essay on ‘ The Chemical and 
Physical Properties of Water,’ and in 1864 
the Dalton junior mathematical scholarship. 
His medical education was received at the 
Manohester Royal School of Medicine (Pine 
Street). In 1864 he returned to Bavaria 
and continued bis medical study at the 
university Wiiizburg, where he g^uated 
M.D. and acted for a time as assistant to 
von Bezold, professor of physiology. In 
1866 he saw active service as an assistant 
•nny mugecn in the Bavarian army during 


active Btafi of the lufirniary lasted until 
Octobei 1905, when, on reaching the age 
limit, ho became an honorary oons\ilti^ 

• physician. Even then he was granted the 
I unique privilege of havmg a few beds in 
the infirmary allotted to him and was 
asked to continue his clinical teaching 
there. 

Meanwhile Dreschfeld was pursuing the 
study of pathology. In 1876 he supervised 
the pathological section of the medical 
museum at Owens College and classified 
and catalogued the specimens. In 1876 
ho began to lecture in pathology, and the 
efficiency with which he conducted bis 
department led in 1881 to his appointment 
as professor of general pathology and 
morbid anatomy and also of morbid 
histology, the first chairs in these subjects 
in England. His pathological laborato^ 
was said to be the first of its kind in 
England. The number of Dresohfeld’s 
students rose from tliree in 1873 to 110 
in 1891. His lectures were models of 
clearness, conciseness, and completeness. 
Through his influence pathology and morbid 
anatomy was made a special subject in 
the medical examinations of the Victoria 
University and not part of the medicine 
and surgery papers. This reform was soon 
followed by other examining bodies through- 
out the kingdom. In 1891 Dreschfeld 
withdrew from bis pathological chair to 
become professor of medicine on the resig- 
nation of Dr. John Edward Morgan, and 
ho retained that post till death. 

Dreschfeld read widely the work of 
German clinicians and pathologists, and 
tested it in his own wards or labora- 
tories. He was near forestalling Pasteur 
in the latter’s classioal resea^ea on 
hydrophobia. In 1882-3, when Pasteur 
had just published his researches on * in- 
tenaimuktion ' and * diminution ^ of the 
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poison of anthiax, which led to his resutta by hfti former oolleagaes and studenia, 
on * immuniflation/ Dresohfeld, in view was published in 1908. 
of the presence of hydrophobia in Man- A soholaiship to his memory was founded 
Chester, worked on hydrophobia poison in the Victoria University, to be awarded 
on Pasteur’s lines. He was apparently on the results of the entrance examination 
approaching succees in attenuating its for medical students of the university, 
vimence sufficiently to use it for pur- . [Personal knowledge ; priYjB.te information ; 
pos^ of immunisation when the Vm- Medical Chronicle, Nov. 1907 (with portrait) ; 
section Act stopped his work, no record of Dreschfeld Memorial Volume, ed. by Ur. 
which was published. At the same time £. H Brockbank, 1008 (with oouotypo 
Dreschfeld was long the best-known con- portrait) ; Brit. Med. Journal, 22 June 1907 
suiting physician in the north of England, (portrait) ; Lancet, 29 June 1M7 ; Manchester 
being speomlly in demand as a neurologist. Guardian, 14 June 1907 (portrait).] 

* At the Royal Gollege of Physicians, of E* M. B. 

which he became a member in 1875 and DREW, Snt THOMAS (1838-*1910), 
a fellow in 1883, he delivered the Brad- architect, bom at Victoria Place, Belfast, 
shawe lecture — ‘on diabetic coma’ — in on 18 Sept. 1838, came of a good JJmeriok 
1887. He was preparing the Lumleian family. His father, Thomas Drew, D.D* 
l^tures on a subject connected with food (d. 1870), a militant Orange divine, was 
and digestion at his death. long rector of Christ Church, B^ast, 

Dreschfeld took a prominent part in subse^ently becoming rector of Seafoide, 
many local medical, scientific, and pliilan- co. Down, and precentor of Down 
thropic societies. A slowly progressing cathedral. A sister Catherine (d. Aug. 
disem of the spinal cord from which he 1901) was a well-known journalist in 
suffered since 1897 scarcely affected his London. Thomas waa educated in his 
varied industry. He died suddenly from native town, and in 1854 was articled 
angina pectoris on 13 June X907. He to (Sir) Charles Lanyon, G.E. v.], and 
was buried in Holy Trinity churchyard, showed great aptitude for aimritecttu^ 
Hoghton Street, Southport. design. In 1862 be entered the office, in 

He was married twice : (1) in 1888 to Dumln, of William George Murray, H.H.A. 
Selina, daughter of Felix Gaspari of Berlin, Next year he began to write for the 
by whom he had two sons and two daughters, ‘ Dublto Builder,’ and subsequently acted 
who survive him ; and (2) in 1905, to for a time as editor, introducing anti- 
Ethel, daughter of Dr. James Harvey Lilley quarian features. In 1864 he was awarded 
o( Leiunington, ^ho survives him. a speck 1 silver medal by the Roval Insti- 

Dreschfeld wrote no l)ook, but published tute of the Architects of Ireland for bis set 
over 120 papers in English and German of measured drawings of the Portlestor 
journals, besides contributing admirable ohapel in St. Audoen^ Church, Dublin. In 
articles on infective endocarditis, ulcer of 1870 be was elected associate of the Royal 
jhe stomach and ducKlenum, and typhoid Hibernian Academy and full member next 
fever to Sir Clifford Allbutt’s ‘ System cif year. In 1875 he l*egan independent wc- 
Medicine.’ He was the first to recom- tico in NorUi Freaerick Street, Dublin, 
mend the now widely used dye eosin in subsequently removing to Upper Sackvillo 
watery solution as a stain for animal Street, and again to No. 6 Sk Stephra s 
tissues; he recorded the first post-mortem Green, a bouse designed 1^ himself. His 
in a case of primary latem sclerosis, office waa latterlv at 22 Cbre Street. In 
previously described clinicaDy by Erb 1889 Drew was elected fellow of the lU)^ 

and Charcot; he described creeping Institute of British Architeots, and in 1892 
pneumonia, now known as influenzal president of the Royal Institute of Arohitfiote 

pneumonia, alcoholic paralysis, a disease of Ireland. A fluent and witty speaker, 
which l^e worked out with James Roes, ho delivered from 1891 an annual lectuw* 
and the lung complications of diabetes. on St. Stephen’s Day, in Christ Cburon 
With strong and impressive Jewish cathedral, on its hiktory and fabric w 
features, Drescmeld spoke English readily also instrumental in establiabmff ^ 
^th a rather guttural and foreign intona- the crypt a museum of 
tion. A portrait in oils, paintra posthu- In 1891^7 he was president of ti» 
mously by George Haroourt, hangs in the Society of the Antiquaries of , 

medical school of the Victoria University. Drew was deoted tsnth 

The Dreschfeld memorial volume, which Royal Hibernian Academy on 18 00^1 'XS 

obtains a biography, portrait^ and on the death of Sir Thimiai Faiml, w 
^ bMogiaphy, with soientifk) papers written soulptoTp and was knighted ky 
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Ueatenut of liditiDd, Eai} Oadi^gm. In 
1905 ]>ablm UniverBity gave him the 
honofaxy degree of LL.D. 

Drew died in Dublin on 13 IDaxoh 1910, 
and wae buried in Dean’s Qiange cemetery, 
00 . Dublin. He manied in 1871 Adelaide 
Anne, daughter of William Murray, formerly 
arobiteot of the board of wor^, Ireland, 
and a oollateral descendant of Francis 
Johnston [q. v.], founder of the Royid 
BOLbemian Academy. She survived him. 

A^oiqg the chief buildings desired by 
Drew were the Rathmines town ball, the 
law hbxary at the Four Courts, Dublin, 
and CAontarf presbyterian church in 18^, 
the Ulster bank, College Green, Dublin, in 
1891,andBelfa8tcathearalinl899. He was 
l^nsplthm architect to the three prindpsl 
cathedrals of Ireland, and also restored 
Waterford cathedral. In ooolesiastioal 
derign he was noted for ‘a robust and 
virile Gothic.’ He built for himself a noble 
rerideioe, Gortnadrew, near Monkstown, 
where he formed a good coUeotion of 
miniatures, Waterford glass, and Georgian 
mantels. 

LInsh Builder and Engineer, Jubilee issue, 
1909, and 19 March and 2 April 1910 ; Bskaat 
Newrietter, Irish Times, 14 March 1910.] 


DRUMMOND, 8m GEORGE ALEX- 
ANDER (1829-1910), senator in the parlia- 
ment of Canada, and president of the bank 
of Montreal, bom in Edinburgh on 11 Oot. 
1829, was son of George Drummond, a 
member of the dty oounoil, by his 'i^e 
Margaret Pringle. Educated at the Edin- 
bu^ High School and attending the 
university for several terms, he emigrated 
in 1864 to Canada, and became manager 
for John Redpath & Son of Montreal, 
pioneers of the sugar refining industry. 
In 1879 he foundra the Cai^a Simar 


Refining Company, and became the mat 
piesident. At the same time he interested 
himself in many other enterprises and was 
president of the Cumberland Railway Co., 
the Canada Jute Co., and the Intercolonial 
Coal Co. While president of the Montreal 
Board of Trade, ^ semi-official orffaniBation 
of business men (1888-8), he induced the 
gpvenonent to assume the cost of deepening 
the ship ohannei from«Montreal to Quebec, 
so as to make it navigable by large ocean- 
going steamers. In 1882 he was deotcd 
vreotor of the bank of Montreal, vioe- 
Ittcsident^ in 1887, and president in 1906, 
m position of hfghest distinotion open in 
Canm to men engaged in finance. 

Drummond began a politioal career in 
when he contested unsucoea^hiUy the 




ooDstituenoy of Montreal wsftt. 

1880 until death ha was senmr u|lSSt 
parliament of Canada. He waa orelbtad, 
KaM.(J, in 1904 and C.v!o. in 1908. ^ 

As jphilanthropist, he was best known 
asprendentof the ^yal Edward Instimte 
for the prevention of tuberouloeil, and he 
endowea the home for incurables conducted 
by the sisters of St. Margaret. 

Deeply interested in art, Drummond waa 
president of the Art Association of Mont- 
rqal 1896-9, and was a discriminating 
wd sucoenriul collector of jnetures. 
His collection includes first-rate examplps 
of the work of Constable, Corot, Cnyp, 
Daubigny, Franz Hals, De Hooge, Isram, 
Jacob Maris, Matthew Maris, William 
Maris, Manve, Troyon, Vandyok, Velas- 
quez, Watts, Lorraine, and Rubens. He 
was owner of five pictures by Turner, 
namely, ’ Port of Ruysdael,* ' Sun of 
Venice,* ’Zurich,’ ’Dudley Castle,’ and 
* Chepstow.’ The collection is maintained 
intact in Montreal by his widow, and is 
eadly aooesaible by visitors. 

In later years he spent a large part of hia 
time at Huntleywood, his country place 
near Montreal, where he was a successful 
breeder of cattle and sheep. He was 
devoted to golf, and was president of the 
Canadian Golf Association. He died in 
Montreal on 2 Feb. 1910, and was buried in 
Mount Royal cemetery. 

Sir George Drummond was twice married : 
(1) in 1867 to Helen, daughter of John 
Bypath of Montreal, having by her two 
daughters and five sons ; and (2) in 1884 
to Grace Julia, daughter of A. D. Parker, 
of Montreal, having by her two sons. 

Portraits by Sir George Reid, Troubetski, 
and Robert Hanis are in possession of 
the familv; a fourth, by Jolifie Walker, 
is owned by the Mount Royal dub, 
Montreal. 

[Pnvate informatioD.] A M. 

DRUMMOND, WILUAM HENRY 
(1864r-1907), Canadian physician and poet, 
bom on 13 April 1864 at Currawn, oo. 
Leitrim, Ireland, was eldest of four sons of 
George Drummond, an officer in the Royal 
Irish constabulary, who was then^tationed 
at Currawn. iEus mother was Elizabeth 
Morris Soden. In 1856 the family moved 
to Tawley, oo. Donegal, where Paddy ^ 
McNulty, one of the nectary soholam 
of lid^, gave the boy the rodiments of 
his education, and on the river Duff he ffist 
learned to oast a fly. 

In 1865 the fkmily went out to Canada, 
where the father soon died, and the mother 
and her four children were reduced to the 
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Btonderest leBouroes. After a few terms 
at a private school in Montreal, William 
Bmmmond studied telegraphy, and by 
1869 was an operator at the village of Bord- 
A-Plouffe on the Rividre dos Prairies. Here 
he first (»me in contact with the habitant 
and vo^dgewr French-speakinff backwoods- 
men, whose simple tales and legends he 
was later to turn to literary account. 

In 1876 Drummond, havins saved 
' sufficient money, resumed his studies, first 
in the High School, Montreal, then at 
MoGiU University, and finally at Bishop’s 
College, Montreal, where ho graduated in 
. medicine in 1884. He praoti^ his pro- 
fession for two years at the village of 
Stornoway, near Lake Megantio, and then 
bought a practice at Knowlton in the 
township of Brome. Towards the close of 
1888 he returned to Montreal. There he 
became professor of medical jurisprudence 
atBishop^s College in 1895, and soon made a 
literary reputation. He received the hon. 

; degree of LL.D. from Toronto in 1902 and 
\of D.G.L. from Bishop’s College, Lennox- 
yrille in 1906. In the summer of 1905 
^Drummond and his brothers acquired 
property in the silver region of Cobalt, in 
northern Ontario, and most of his time until 
his death was spent in superintending the 
valuable Dnunmond mines. He act^ as 
vice-presideiit of the company. In the 
spring of 1907 he hurried from Montreal to 
h^ camp on hearing that small-TOx had 
broken out there. Within a week of his 
arrival he died at CoDalt of cerebral 
hsamorrhage, on 6 April. He was buried in 
Mount Royal cemetery, Montreal. 

In 1894 ho married May Isabel Harvey of 
Savanna la Mar, Jamaica. Of four childron, 
a sqn, Charles Barclay, and a daughter, 
Moira, survive. 

It was after his marriage in 1894 that 
Drummond transcribed for publication 
the broken 'paioia verse in which he had 
embodied his memories of the hahiUinU 
and which raised the dialect to the level of 
a literary language of unspoiled freshness 
and humour. *The Wreck of the Julie 
Plante,’ comTOsed at Bord-k-Plouife, the 
first piece of his to circulate widely, showed 
something of his whimsical fancy and 
droll powers of exaggeration. His mingled 
tenderness and mirth were revealed later. 
Three collections of Drummond’s verse 
appeared in his lifetime: *The Habitant* 
(1897); 'Johnny Courteau* (1901); and 


have been many times reprinted. In a 


preface to 'The Habitant* (189^) Louill 
Frechette [q. v. SuppL II] justly |M 
ously tranaerred to Drummona a ptirua 
which had been bestowed upon himseU to 
L ongfellow in 1863 — ' the pathfinder of a 
new land of song.’ Few dialeot poefs have* 
succeeded in equal measure with Drum- 
mond in capl^uring at once the salient and 
concealed characteristics of the persons 
whom they portray. Drummond’s habUaht^^ 
although using an alien speech, faithfully 
presents a highly interesting racial type, 
nis humorous exaggeration of eccentricities 
never passes into unkindly caricature. 
Drummond had, too, at his command an 
admirable faculty of tolling a story. 

[Mrs. Drummond’s memoir prefixed to The 
Great Fight, 1908 ; information from Drum- 
mond’s brother, Mr. George E. Drummond.] 

P. £. 

DRURY-LOWE, Sm DRURY CUR- 
ZON (1830-1908), lieutenant-general, bom 
at Locko Park, Denby, Derbyshire, on 
3 Jan. 1830, was second of the five 
sons (in a family of eight children) of 
William Drury -Lowe (1802-1877) of 
Locko Park, by his wife Caroline Esther 
(d. 1886), thira daughter of Nathaniel 
Curzon, second Baron Scarsdale. His father, 
son of Robert Holden of Darley Abbey, 
Derbyshire, by his wife Mary Aime, only 
daughter and heiress of William Drury- 
Lowe (d. 1827), assumed the surname of 
Dniry-Lowe in 1849 on his maternal grand- 
mother’s death. Educated privately and at 
Ck>rpuB Christi College, Oj^ord, Dniry-D)we 
graduated B.A, in 1853. Resolving on a 
military career at a comparatively late age, 
he obtained a commission in the 17th lancm 
(the Duke of Cambridge’s own, * Death 
or Glory Boys’) on 28 July 1864, and was 
promotra liratenant on 7 Nov. 1864, and 
captain on 19 Nov. 1866. With the 17th 
lancers be was associated throughout his 
active service. He accompanied his regi- 
ment to the Crimea (18 June 1865), ana 
took part in the battle of the Tchemaya, 
and the siege and fall of Sevastopol, reoei^ 
ing the medal with clasp and the Turkim 
medal. Ordemd to Bombay, he took part 
in the concluding episodes of the war ot 
the Indian Mutiny, including tiie 
of the rebel force imder Tantia Topi duw^ 
1858 and the action of Zerapore, w;h« 
Evelyn Wood, who had just e«ohan^ 
the 17th lancers, was for the „ 

action with him. Both won 
Drury-Lowe received the mflal 
clasp for Central India, haviim be« » 
tioned in despatches (lend. W*. 17 
ISflO). HebeSmeiMjOfanlOJnwJf*' 
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lisat-ookp^ on 1& June 1866, am oplonel 
on 16 Jim 1871. In the Zulu war of 1879- 
1880 he mnmihided the 17th lanoera and 
ttta ottvalry of the second division, and was 
pment at the battle of Ulundi, where 
was^ slightly wounded, being awarded 
the medal and clasp, am being made 
O.B. on 27 Nov. 1879 (Lond. Qaz, 21 Aug. 
1879). He returned to South Africa to 
.enga^ under Sir Evelyn Wood in the 
Itansvaal campaign of 1881, serving in 
command of the cavalry brig^e ; but .the 
operations were early suspeiKted and peace 
followed. 

It was in the Egyptian war of 1882 that 
Drury-Lowe, who became major -general 
on 9 Dec. 1881, made his reputaUon as 
a commander of cavalry in the field. He 
was in action throughout the campaign 
in command of a cavalry brigade, and 
aiterwards of the cavalry division. After 
taking part in the action at I'el-el- 
Maskuuta, and the capture of Mahsama 
(25 Aug. 1882), he made a cavalry charge 
by moonlight at the fimt action of KassaHiii 
(ihl Aug.), which effectually assured the 
British forces their victory under Sir Gerald 
Graham [q. v. Suppl. 1 ]. in the nighf nvgreh 
preceding the battle of Tebel-Kobir and 
during the battle itself, Drury-Lowe’s 
energy proved most useful. From the 
battle-field he pursued the enemy to Belbeis, 
and thence pushed on ana occupied 
Cairo, where he received the surrender of 
Arabi Pasha (Sib Ghables M. Watson, 
Lift of Sir Charles Wilson, 1909, p. 
208). To Drury-Lowe’s rapid movement 
was due the preservation of Cairo from 
destruction. Four times mentioned in des- 
patches (Land, Onz. 8 Sept., 19 Sept., 
6 Oct., and 2 Nov. 1882), he was afterwards 
thanked by both houses of parliament, 
received the second class of the Osmanieh, 
a medal with clasp, and the bronze star. 
On 18 Nov. 1882 he was made K.C.B. 

In 1884 Dmry-Lowe was put in command 
of a oaval^ brigade at Aldershot, and 
from 1886 to 1890 was inspector-general of 
cavalry there. He made no innovations on 
the routine of his office and at Aldershot 
added little to his reputation. Promoted 
lieutenant-general on 1 April 1890, he was 
during 1890-1 inspector-general of cavalry 
at the Horse Guaj^. Ota 24 Jan. 1892 he 
was appointed odonel of the 17th lancers, 
his old re^ment. He received the reward 
for distinguished service and on 25 May 
1895 WAS nominated G.C.B. On his retire- 
ment he resided at Key Dell, Homdean, 
Hampdiite* He died at Bath on 6 April 
1908 gad wee buried at Denby, Derbyslura 


iiiiHlii j y i t- I I ' 

He married in 1876 Elizabefli, 
of Thomas Smith, but had no issi^ Wm 
portrait was painted by ilenry Tanwogth 
Wells in 1892. 

[The Times, 7 April 1908 ; Berke's Peerage ; 
Burke’s Landed Gentry; Walloid’M GoJtity 
Families; Hart's and Official Army lists; 
F. £. Colenso, History of the Zulu War, 18BU, 
p. 438 ; B. H. Vetch, Life of Sir Gerald 
Graham, 1001 ; Sir Fnderick Maurice, The 
Camj>ai«i of 1882 in Egypt, 11)08 ; Cedobrities 
of the Army, by Commander Ohas. N. Robin- 
Bon. R.N.1 H. M. V. 

DKYSDALE, LEARMONT(1866-1909). 
musical oompoaer, born in Edinburgh on 3 
Oct. J S66, was younger son of Andrew Drvs- 
dalc, and was dimeended on his mother’s side 
from the Border )>oot, Thomas the Rhymer. 
Educaiod at the High School, Edinburgh, 
he afterwards stu&ed architecture, but 
abandoned it in 1888 and entered the 
Royal Academy of Music, London, where 
he remained until 1892. He had a brilliant 
career as a student, winning in 1891 the 
academy’s highest honour in composition, 
the Charles Lucas medal, with his * Overture 
to a Comedy.^ During this period he 
appeared frequently as a solo pianist at 
the students’ concerts, and wrote several 
works which elicited praise, notably 
an orchestral ballade, ‘The Spirit of the 
Glen ’ (1880), an orchestral melude, 

‘Thomas the Rhymer’ (1890), and a 
dramatic scona for soprano and orchestra, 
‘The Lay of Thora’ (1891). In 1891 a 
picturesque overture, ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ 
written within a week, gained the prize 
of thirty guineas offered by the Gla^ow 
Society of Musicians fur the best conoert 
overture. This was produced, with 
marked success, by (Sir) August Manns, 
first in Glasgow, and afterwards at^the 
Crystal Palace. In 1894 a dramatic 
cantata, ‘ The Kelpie,* was performed 
in Edinburgh ; and in the same year, in 
London, the fine overture ‘ Herondean,’ 
exemplifying anew * his command of flow- 
ing melody, skilful and effective workman- 
ship, and highly coloured instrumentation ’ 
(Kuhb). a mystic musical play, ‘The 
Plague,’ created a strong impression when 
product by Mr. Forbes-Robertson at 
fainhiirgh in 1896. Two years later, a 
romantic light opera, ‘The Bed Spider,’ 
Ubretto by Mr. Baring Gould, was en- 
thusiastically leceived when first produced 
at Plymouth, and toured the provinces for 
twenty weeks. His ‘ Border Romance,’ 
an orchestral poem, was dven at Queen’s 
Hall, London, in 1904. That year he be- 
came theoretical master at the Atheiueum 
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Sohool of Mtusio» Glasgow ; later he was 
oonduotor of the Glasgow &l6ot Choir, for 
which he wrote, among other things, the 
choral ballade, * Barbara^ Allan.* ttlien 
Frofessor Gilb^ Murray’s * Hippolytus ’ 
was staged at Glasgow in 1906 he composed 
special music for it of great beauty and 
appropriateness. This was followed by a 
diamatio cantata, ' Tamlane,’ a sublima- 
tion of the old Border spirit. His original 
settings of Scots lyrics and his arrange- 
ments of foU[-songs show a true insight 
intQ the spirit of national song. Many 
arrangements are included in the ' Dunedin 
Pollection of Scots Son^ ’ (1908), which he 
edited. In 1907 he collaborated with the 
duke of Argyll in * The Scottish Tribute to 
France,’ not as yet (1912) performed, for 
chorus and orchestra ; and at his death 
he had practically finished a grand opera 
proTisionally entitled ‘ Fionn and Tera, to 
a libretti^ by the duke; the orchestration 
was completed by Mr. David Stephen. 
Many other works were left in MS., 
including ' The Oracle * and other light 
operas, a romantic opera, * Flora Mac- 
donald,’ several cantatas, orchestral, piano 
and violin pieces, and son^. He died 
prematurely, unmarried, at Edinburgh on 
18 June 1M9. Imbued with the national 
sentiment^ ho showed much originality, 
versati^ty, and inspiration. 

[Private information ; personal knowledge ; 
Musical Herald, July 1909 (with portrait) ; 
Ernest Kuhe in Scottish Musical Monthly, 
July 1894 (with portrait).] J. 0. H. 

DU CANE, Sir EDMUND FRED- 
ERICK (1830-1903), major-general, R.E., 
and prison reformer, bom at Colchester, 
* Essex, on 23 March 1830, was youngest 
child in a family of four sons and two 
daughters of Major Richard Du Cane 
^788-1832), 20th light dragoons, of 
Huguenot descent, who served in the Fenin- 
suIm war. His mother was Eliza, daughter 
of Thomas Ware of Woodfort, Mulow, 
CO. Cork. 

Du Cane, after education at the grammar 
school, Dedham, Essex, until 1M3, and 
at a private- coaching establishment at i 
Wimbledon (1843-6), entered the Roval 
Mih'tazy Academy at Woolwich in November 
1846, and jpaased out at the head of his 
bfttch at the end of 1848, havixm taken I 
'first place in mathematics and fortifica- 
tion, and receiving a commission as second 
lieutenant in the royal engineem on 
19 Dec. 1848. He joiiied at Ghatham, and 
in December 1860 was posted to a company 
of royal sappers and miners commanded by 
Captain Henry Qharjes Cunlifife-Owen [q. v,] j 


atWoolwidt PaQane waS assistant aaper>> 
intendent of the foreign side of the Inter- 
national Exhibition m 1861 and assistant 
secretary to the juries of awards, and with 
the rest of the staff was the guest in Paris 
of the pxinoo president, Low Napoleon^ 
From 1861 to 1866 Du Cane was emploj^ 
in organising convict labour on paDUp 
works in the colony of Swan Bjyer A 
Western Australia, which was then first 
devoted to penal purposes under the com- 
mand of Captain (afterwards Sir) Edmund 
Henderson [q. v. Suppl.1]. Promoted first 
lieutenant on 17 Feb. 1864, he was stationed 
at Guildford in charge of the works in 
the eastern district of the colony. He was 
made a ma^trate of the colony and a 
visiting magistrate of convict stations. 
Although recalled early in 1866 by the 
requirements of the Crimean war, Du Cane 
arrived home on 21 June to find the war 
at an end, and joined for duty at the war 
offioe, under the inspector-general of forti- 
fication, in August 1866. He was soon em- 
ployed upon the designs and estimates for 
the new defenoea propelled for the dockyards 
and naval bases of the United Kingdom. 
Promoted second captain on 16 April 1^58, 
he during the next five years designed 
most of the new land works at Dover, 
and the chain of land forts at Hymouth 
extending for five miles from Fort Staddon, 
in the east, across the Plym, by Laira, to 
Emsettle on the Tamar. 

In 1863, on the recommendation of 
Lieutenant-colonel Henderson, who had 
become chairman of the board of directors 
of convict prisons, Du Cane was appointed 
director of convict prisons, as well as an 
inspector of military prisons. He adminis- 
ter^ the system of ^nal servitude as it 
was reformed by the rasons Act of 1865, 
and made the arrai^ments for additional 
prison accommodation consequent on the 
abolition of transjiortation in 1867. In 
1869 Du Cane succeeded Henderson as 
chairman of the board of directoiB of *oon- 
vict prisons, surveyor-general of prisons, 
and inspeotor-genem of nulitary prisons. 
On 6 Feb. 1864 he was promote fint 
captain in his ooips ; on 6 July 1872 
major; oil 11 Dec* 1873 ijeut-coloDri; 
and four yean later bzevet-oolonel He 
was placed on the supemumeraiy list in 
A^dst 1877. * 
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the oaitjriDg otit by oonviots of the break- 
water am works of detanoe at Bortlaiul, 
the docks at FOrtsmonth and Ohaiham, 
wad additional prison accommodation. 
At the International Prison Congress in 
Jjondaa in 1872 Du Cane fully described 
the British sratem of penal servitude 
Du Cane^ main triumph as prison 
administrator was the reorganisation of 
county and borough prisons, which had 
long been mismanaged by some 2000 
local justices and largely maintained by 
local funds. Du Cane in 1873 submitted 
to the secretary of state a compr^ensive 
scheme for the transfer to the goTemment 
of all local prisons and the w^iole cost <d their 
maintenance. The much needed reform was 
togalised by thePrisonAct of July 1877, when 
Im Cane, who had been made G.B., oiTil 
dirision, m 27 March 1873, was promoted 
K.C.B., dvil division, and b^me chairman 
of the (three) prison commissioneiB under 
the new act to reorganise and administer the 
county and borough prisons. On 1 April 
1878 these orisons came under government 
oontroL Tneir number was soon reduced 
by one-half, the rules made unifonui^the 
progressive system of discipline adopiied, 
the staff co-ordinated into a single service 
with a regular system of promotion, 
structural am other improvements intro- 
duced, and the cost of maintenance largely 
reduo^ Useful employment of prisoners 
was develo]^ and the discharsed prisoner 
was assisted to earn his living honestly. 

Du Cane also successfully inaugurated 
the registration of criminals. In 1877 he 
produ^ the fust * Black Book ’ list, 
printed by convict labour, of over 12,000 
habitual crizninalB with their aliases and 
full descrmtions. A renter followed of 
criminals having distinctive marks on their 
bodies. Du Cane’s suggestion to Sir Francis 
Galton that typM of feature in different 
kinds of cruninality were worthy of 
sdentifio study first prompted Qalton to 
attempt composite portraiture (ATemories 
of My £t/e, 1908). J>ix Cane encouraged 
the use ol Qalton's finger-print mtem in 
the identification of criminals. He retired 
from the anny with the honorary rank of 
majpr-mmeral on 81 Deo. 1887, and from 
the dvil service on 23 March 1805. An ac- 
complished min cd wUe inter|pts, embracing 
architecture, and Napoleonic 
literature, he was a clever painter in water- 
coloun, A set of htiaketonescd Peninsular 
battlefields was exhibit^ at tlm Royal 
ym$aey IbchlbitiOn at Chelsea in 1890. 
Be (fied et Us xeddenoe, 10 Portman 
ttmim on 7 June IMW, and was 
tOL. xt 


buried in Great Braxted 
BJssex. ' r ^ 

He was twice married: (1) at St. JohnW 
Church, Fremantle, Weetem Austrafia, 
on 18 July 1855, to Mary Dorothea, 
daughter of Lieut-oolonel John Mdloy, 
a Peninsula and Waterloo veteran of the 
rifle brigade, of Foirlawn, The Vaase, 
Western Australia; she died on 13 May 
1881 ; (2) at Sti Margaret’s, Westminster, 
on 2 Jan. 1883, to Florence Victoria, widow 
of Colonel M. J. Qximston, of Grimston 
Garth and Kilnwiok, Yorkshire, and dauj^- 
ter of Colonel Hardi^ Robert Saunderson. 

By his first wife Sir Edmund had a family 
of tiim sons and five daughters. A crayon 
diawini^, done in 1861, is in Lady Du Caiie’s 
possession at 10 Portman Square, 

Sir Edmund contribute largely to 
periodical literature, chiefly on penology, 
and frequently wrote to * The Times ’ on 
militarv and other subjects. To the 
‘ Royal Engineeis Journal ’ he sent memoirs ‘ 
of several of his brother officers. In 1885 
he published in Macmillan’s * Citizen ’ series 
* The Punishment and Prevention of Crime,^ 
an historical sketch of British prisons amd 
the treatment of crime up to that date. 

[War Office Records ; B.E. Records ; Men and* 
Women of the Time, 1899 ; Biograph, 1883 ; 
The Times, 8 June 1903; Porter, History 
of the Royal EngineerB, 1889, 2 vols. ; private 
information.] R. H. V. 

DUCKETT, Sib GEORGE FLOYD, 
third baronet (1811-1902), archeeok^t 
and lexicographer, bom at 16 Spring Gar- 
dens, Westminster, on 27 March 1811, was 
eldest child of Sir George Duckett, second 
baronet (1777-1856), M.P. for Lymington * 
1807-12, by his first wife, Isabella (1781- 
1844), daughter of Stainbank Floyd of 
Barnard Castle, co. Durham. His grand- 
father Sir George Jackson, first baronet 
(1726-1822) [q. v.], assumed in 1797 
the surname of Duckett, having married 
the heiress of the Duckett family. After 
attending private schools at Putney and 
Wimble£>n Common, young Duokett 
was at Hbxiow from 1820^ to 1823, 
when he was placed with a private tutor ^ 
in Bedfordshire. In 1827-3 he nAoed 
a thorough knowledge of German at Gk)tha 
and Dreeden. Matriculating on 13 D^ 
1828 as a gentleman commoner of Christ 
Church, Onoid, he devoted himself chiefly 
to hunting, and left the university without*’, 

* the Weet Easex yeoinaDry, 

Duokett on 4 Ifay 1832 ms oommiaBoned 
» Bab-lieutenaat in tiw aeoemd ngjaunt of 
life gnaidse On hie coming of nge in 1832» 
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hk fftther, whose means had been large, ‘VisitaticmBofSnglishQliiiiiaofi'oimda^^ 
was mined by wild speculations. Faced 1262-1279 * (1890, 4to) ; and ' Visitations 
by beggary, Dnckett began his economy and Ghapters-General of the Order of CSuni ’ 
by from the guards in 1834 (1893). For the ‘ Monasticon Guniaoense * 

into the 15th hussars, and subsequently he received in 1888 the decoration of an 
into the 82nd r^ment, in which he re- officer of public instruction in France, 
mained until 1839. Hav^ obtained his Duckett continued his literarv pursuits 
company, he exchanged in 1839 into the until 1895, when he published his *Aneo- 
87th fusiliers, then on service at the Isle of dotal Reminiscences of an Octo-nonagena- 
iSance, and joined its depot in Dublin. lian.’ Subsequently blindness ^t an 

Iifeanwhile Duckett concentrated himself end to his literary activities. He was 
on the compilation of a * Technological elected F.S. A. on 11 Feb. 1869. He died at 
Military Dictionary ’ in German, English, Oleeve House, Cleeve, Somerset, on 13 May 
and French. To make the work accurate, 1902, at the advanced age of ninety-one, 
he obtained leave to visit the arsenals of and was buried in the cemetery at Wells. 
Woolwich, Paris, Brussels, and Berlin. To He was the last of the ancient line of 
complete his task he retired on half -pay. the Dukets. He married on 21 June 18^ 
The important work was published in the Isabella (d. 31 Dec. 1901), daughter of 
autumn of 1848, and its merits were recog- lieutenant-general Sir lionel Smith, first 
nised abroad. Ho received gold medals baronet [q. v.], but had no issue, and the 
from the emperor of Austria in 1850, baronetcy be^me extinct. 

Frederick William IV of Prussia, and Besides the works already mentioned, 
Napoleon III. At home the book was and numerous contributions to local aroh- 
for the most part ignored. On resuming seological societies, Duckett’s published 
his commission on full pay he was placed worlu include: 1. ’ The Marches of Wales ’ 
at the bottom of the captains’ list of the (Arch. Oambrensis), 1881. 2. * Manorbeer 
reserve battalion of the 69th regiment, Castle and its Early Owners* (Arch, 
and thirty-two years later, in 1890, he Oambrensis), 1882. 3. * Brief Notices on 
was awarded 2002. (Ditokett, Anecdotal Monastic and Ecclesiastical Costume,’ 1890. 
Reminiacencea, p. 131 ). He edited ‘ Original Letters of the l^ke of 

On the death of his father on 15 June Monmouth,’ in the Bodleian libr^ (Gam- 
1856 he became third baronet He aban- den Soc.), 1879 ; ‘ The Sheriffs of Westmor- 
doned interest in military matters, and land ’ (Cumb. and Wostm. Ant. and Arch, 
thenceforth devoted himself to archsso- Soc.), 1879 ; * Evidences of Harewood 
logical and genealogical studies, to which Castle in Yorkshire’ (Yorksh. Arch. Jo.), 
he brought immense industry but smaU 1881 ; * Descj^tion of the County of West- 
judgment or historical scholarship. In morland, by Sfir Daniel Fleming of Rydal, 
1869 he published his exhaustive * Duche- a.d. 1671 ’ (Cumb. and Westm. Ant. and 
tiana, or Historical and Genealogical Arch. Soc.), 1882 ; ’ Penal Laws and Test 
Memoirs of the Family of Duket, from Act under James II ’ ^original returns to 
the Conquest to the Present Time’ (en- the commissioners’ inquiriM of 1687-8)> 
larged edit. 1874). Here he claimed descent 3 vols., privately printed, 1882-2 ; * Naval 
from Gundiada de Warennefq. V.] and a title Commissioners, from 12 Charles II to 
to a dormant barony of Wyndesore. In 1 George III, 1660-1760,’ 1890; ‘Evidence 

* Observations on the Parentage of Gun- of the Barri Family of Manorbeer and 
dreda’ (1877; Lewes, 1878) he vainly sought Olethan’ (Arch. Cambrensis), 1891. He 
to conffim his belief that Gundrada was also translated from the German *Mano- 
daughter of William the Conqueror. Pur- latry. Worship of the Virm ; the Doctnne 
suing his research, he investimted in the refute by Scripture ’ (1892). 

Bibliothdque Nationale at ParSi the history Authorities cited ; Burke’s ^ . 

of the first Guniao monastery in England at Baronetage; The Times," 16 May 1W^» 
Uvea in 1077, which Gondn^ ^reputed Stendarf, M M*y ; Atheiwm 81 ^ 
to have founded. He privately printed 285-6; Brit. Hue. 

* Reco^ Evidenoee among the Archivee of infonnetwn.] , “ 

the Ancient Abbey of Chmi from 1077 to DUDGEON, ROBERT ELUS 1182^ 
1634 ’ (1886) ; and a monumental oom- 1904), homoeopath, bom at Mth on 
pilation, ’ Monastioon Guniaconso Anglioa- March 1820, was yoimger son of a 
num, ChartetB and Reoords among the chant and ribdpowner in that towm 
Archives of the Anefent Abbey of Guni attending a private school ha JSI! 

from 1077 to 1534’ (2 vols., privatriy medical education at Bdinlw^ 
printed, Leww, 1888). There followed in the nnivenity end par^ to ^e e«*» 
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medioal sohool. Having re- 
ceived the lioenoe of the Royal Oolleffe 
of SurgeonB of Edinburah in 1839, he 
attended the leoturee of Velpeau, Andial, 
Louis, and others in Paris, giMuated M.D. 
at Edinburgh on 1 Aug. 1841, and spent a 
semester at Vienna under Skoda, Roki- 
tansky, Hebra, and Jaeger. At Vienna his 
fellow students John B^nadale and Ruthor- 
furd Russell were attending the homoso- 
pathio practice which, mvented by 
HaHnomann some forty years before, was 
then at its height in the oity. Dudgeon 
was not at the time attracted by 
Hahnemann’s system. Prom Vienna he 
went to Berlin to study diseases of 
the eye under Juengkon, of the ear 
under Kramer, and organic chemistry 
under ffimon ; finally he passed to Duhlm 
to benefit by the instruction of Graves, 
i!>toke8, Corrigan, and Marsh. Having 
started practice in Livorpool, in 1843 he 
was there persuaded by Drys^le to study 
homosopathy. The ‘ British Journal of 
Homoeopathy * was first issued in this 
year, and Dudgeon translated for it German 
articles. After a second sojourn in Vienna 
to follow the homoeopathic praoti^ of 
Flcischmann in the Gumpendorf hospital, 
he bo{M to practise in London in 1846. He 
was editor of the * British Journal of Homoeo- 
pathy ’ oonjointlv with Drysdale and Russell 
from 1846 until 1884, when the Journal 
ceased. In 1847 he published the ‘ Homoeo- 
pathic Treatment and Prevention of Asiatic 
Cholera,’ and devoted himself during the 
next three years to making a good English 
translation of Hahnemann’s writings, of 
which the * Organon ’ appeared in 1849 and 
the * Materia Medioa Pura ’ m 1880. In 1850 
he helped to found the Hahnemann Hospital 
and sohool of homoeopathy in Bloomsbuiy 
Square, with yrhioh was connected the Hah- 
nemann Medioal Sodoty. Dudgeon lectured 
in the sohool on the theory and practice 
of homoeopathy and published his lectures 
in 1864. In 1869 he was for a short time 
assistant ^ysioian to tho homoeopathic 
hospital. He was secretary of the British 
Homoeopathic Sodety in 1848, vice 
president in 1874-5, and president in 1878 
and 1890. Although elected president of 
the International Homosopathio Congress 
which met in Atlantic City in 1904 he did 
not attend owing to ill-heuth. 

In 1870-1 he was much interested in the 
study of optics, writing notes on the 
' Dioptrics of Vision ’ (1871). He invented 
spectacles for use uncto water. The 
method adopted was to endooe a lens of 
sir henuetloMly sealed between two oon- 


cave glasses, the ourvatfuie being anldM 

as to correct the refiadjiti of the waSn 
Original but unaocepied views whic^ he 
held on the mechanism of aocommodatioa 
of the eye, and described to the Inter- 
national Medioal CongresB were published 
in ‘The Human Eye: its Optioal Cem- 
stmotian popularly explained ^ in 1878. 

In 1878 he obt^ed a Pond’s sphygmo- 
graph, and with the help of a young watch- 
maker from the Black Forest he made the 
pocket instrument for registering the puke 
which 18 now known by his name. He 
pubb'shed an account of it in * The Sphygmo- 
gmph : its history and use as an aid to 
diagnosi 


uosia in ordinary 


(1882). 


He died at 22 Carlton‘s mU,' N.W., on 
8 Sept. 1904 and was cremated at Golder’s 
Hill, hiB ashes being buried in Willesden 
cemetery. Dudgeon was twice married, 
and had a famuy of two sons and three 
daughters. 

Imdgeon edited several volumes for 
the Hahnemann Publications Society of 
Liverpool, amongst others the * Patho- 
genetic Cyolopapdia’ (1850). Besides the 
works mentioned, he published < Lectures 
on the Theory and I^aotioe of HomcBO^ 
pathy’ (1854), and ‘The Influence of 
Homreopathy on General Medicine since 
the Death of Hahnemann’ (1874). 

He also translated Professor Fuchs* 

‘ Causes and Prevention of Blindness ’ 
(1885) and Franqois Saroey’s ‘Mind Your 
Eyes ’ (1886), and wrote on ‘ The Swimming 
Baths of London ’ (1870). In 1890, at the 
age of seventy, he published ‘ On the Pro- 
longation of life,’ which reached a second 
edition. 

[Monthly HomoDopathio Rev. 1904, xlviii. 
677 (with portrait) ; Journal Bnt. Homoeo- 
pathio Soo. (1905) xiu. 55; Homoeopathic 
World, 1904, pp. 433, 464 (with j^rtrait).] 

DUFF, SiE MOUNTSTUART 
ELPHINSTONE GRANT (1829-1906), 
governor of Madras. [See Grant-Duiw.] 

DUFFERIN AND AVA, first 
Mabquisof. [See Blackwood, Frbdbuok 
Tbmflb Hamilton-Tbmfle, 1826-1902.] 

DUFFY, Sib CHARLES GAVAN (1816k 
1903), Irish nationalist and colonial poli- 
tician, born in the town of Monaghan on 
12 April 1816, was son of John Du£^, 
a shopkeeper, by his wife, who was we 
daughter of a gentleman fanner, Patrick 
Gavan. Save for a few months at a 
presbyterian academy in Monaghan, where 
there were then no catholic schools, he was 
srif-eduoated ; but a passion for reading 
was bom in him; he devouied all the books 

km2 



on whioh ho oonld lay his yonihfiil hands, 
and early devidoped a talent for journalism. 
When he was neady eighteen he began 
t5 oontribnte to the *l^rthem Herald,’ 
i Belfast paper, whose founder, Charles 
Hamilton ibeung, an old United Irishman, 
had visited Monahan for the purpose of 
nromoting the interests of the journal. 
The ‘ ^rald ’ urged the union of Irishmen 
of all oree^ and masses in the cause of Irish 
nationality. Among the contributors was 
Thomas O’Hagan [q. v.], Duffy’s lifelong 
friend, afterwaw the tot catholic lord 
chcmoellor of Ireland since the revolution. 
In 1836 Duffy left Monaghan for Dublin, 
where he joined the staff of the * Morning 
Register’ (founded by the Catholic Asso- 
ciation) ; of this journal he finally became 
sub-editor. About the same time he became 
Dublin correspondent of Whittle Harvey’s 
’True Son’ and wrote occasional artioles 
for the * niot.’ In 1839 he left Dublin to 
edit the ’Vindicator,’ a bi-weekly news- 
paper established in the interests of the 
northern catholics in Belfast. In the same 
year, while still editing the ’Vindicator,’ 
he entered as a law student at the King’s 
Jnns, Dublin. In the autumn of 1841, whue 
keepto his term in Dublin, he tot met 
John Hlake Dillon [q. v.], then a writer on 
the ’ Morning Rmster.’ Dillon introduced 
him to Thomas Davis [q. v.], also a writer 
on the ’ Morning Register,’ and the friend- 
ship which ultimately bound the three men 
together was soon cemented. Duffy sug- 
gested to his friends a new weekly journal, 
whioh should impart to the people sound 
political education based on historical 
study. The result was the * Nation,’ of 
which Duffy was proprietor and editor. 
The first number appeal on 15 Oot. 1842. 
Its motto was ’ to create and foster public 
opinion in Ireland and to make it racy 
of the soil.’ The creed of the Young 
Irelanders (as the writers of the * Nation^ 
came to be called) was to unite all Irishmen 
for the purpose of re-establishing the Irish 
parliament, by force of arms, if necessary. 

Duffy gathered round Ito a brilliant 
staff, including Thomas Davis, Clarence 
Mangan, Denis Ilonnioe MoCartby, John 
Cornelius O’Callaghan, John Mitoh^ John 
O’Hagan, and lidy Wilde. The artioles 
in both verse and prose revealed a fervent, 
well-informed, and high-minded patriotism 
which captivated Irriand. Th^ recalled 
mommies whioh made the people proud of 
their country and filled them witii detesta- 
tion of thp power whioh had destroyed its 
freedom. liberal and tory publicists in 
both i slands recognised that a new force 


had entered pdlitios. Leoky wrote later: 
’What the ** Nation” was when Gavan 
Duffy edited it, when Davis, McCarthy, 
and their biilliwt associates oonfail^tM 


to it, and when its columns maintained with 
unqualified seal the cause of liberty and 
nationality in every land. Irishmen can 
never forget. Seldom has any journal of 
the kind exhibited a more splendid com- 
bination of eloquence, of poetry, and of 
reasoning.’ The Young Irelanders supple- 
mented the newspaper propaganda by 
publishing books in prose and verse, to 
mstruct and inspire the people, ’l^eir 
tot experiment ^ (made in 1843), Dufi^ 
tells us, ’ was a little sixpenny brochure 
printed at the ** Nation ” office, and sold by 
the ** Nation ” agents — a ooUeotion of the 
songs and balla£, published during three 
months, entitled ** The Spirit of the Nation.” 
Its success was a marvel. The oopsorva- 
tives set the example of applauding its 
ability, while they condemned its aim and 
spirit’ The next scheme was a ooUeotion 
of the speeches of the orators of Ireland. 
But the speeches of Curran, edited with a 
brilliant memoir by Davis, iJone appeued. 
To the same series Mlonged popular.rations 
of Maegsoghegan’s ’Histc^ of Ireland’ 
(1844), MaoNevin’s ‘lives and Trials of 
A. H. Rowan and other Eminent Irishinen ’ 
(1846), Barrington’s ’Rise and Fall of 
the Irish Nation’ (1853), and Forman’s 
’Defence of the Courage, Honour and 
Loyalty of the Irish,’ edited by Davis. 
Duffy also produced 'The library of 
Ireland,’ a scries of shilling volumes of 
biography, poetry, and criticism, whioh 
included among other anthologies Duffy’s 
’BaUad Poetry of Ireland’ US4fi, fifty 
editions). No effort was spai^ to base 
political agitation on historical knowledge. 

In the beginning the Young Irelanders 
were the devoted adherents of O’Connell. 


When in January 1844 O’Connell was 
indicted for seditious oonspiiacy, Duffy 
(with others) stood by his siefe in the dock*. 
The prisoner’s conviction by a#paoked 
jury on 30 May 1844 was quMhed by the 
House of Lords [see O’CoHxmx, DijnELj* 
Afterwards the imtions between O’Oonnril 
and the Young IreUmdeit became strain^. 
In 1844 the leader diowed some to- 
position to substitute a federal 
simple repeal of the union. Duffy 
the plan in the ’Nation/ and 0;OonneU 
ultimately returned to fe|»eil; bat /®® 
oontrovernr left some bitterness behind. 
In 1845 there were more eerioue Wf®* 
difference. O’OonneU leeisted. ^ 
Young Irdaiidm appiR^ 
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L's UniTmity in lij^nd 
with affiliatedrOoUeges in Galmy, Coilt, and 
Belbmt, which wore to be open to both 
oatholiM and proteetantB. 

In Hiohaelinaa term, 1845, Duffy was 
oalled to tiie Irish bar, but he never prao- 
tiaecL In the same year he made the 
%cquiuntaiioe of lliomas Carlyle, to whom 
he was introduced by Frederick Lucas 
[q. An intimacy sprang up between 
l£em which lasted until Gariyfe’s death. 
Carlm took some interest in the doings 
of the * Young Ireland ’ partv. He wel- 
comed Duffy’s gift of copies of the * Nation^* 
and eap t csa e a sympathy with the cry 
‘Justice to Ireland — ^justice to all lands, 
and to Ireland first as the land that needs 
it most.* In 1846 C^lyle visited Ireland 
and spent some time with Duffy and his 
friends. 

In the same year there was a final 
breach between O'Connell and the young 
men. O’Oonnell supported a resolution 
adopted by the JEtepw Association to the 
eift^i that moral force famished a sufli- 
cimt remedy for public wrong in all times 
and in all countries, and that physicai 
force must be abhon^ The young men 
declined to admit that physical force could 
never be lustifiable. Open war followed 
between O^Connell and the ‘ Nation.’ 

Du^ and his associates formed a new 
association— thelrish Confederation — ^which 
disclaimed aUiances with English parties 
and repelled O’ConneU's moral force theory. 
In Januarv 1847 the first meeting of the 
confederation was held. CGonnell's death 
in May and the outbreak of the famine 
caused fresh divisions in the national ranks. 
Mitchel, assistant editor of the * Nation,* 
accepted Fenton Lalor'a view that the 
direct demand for re^al of the union should 
be suspended, and that there should be a 
l^nerat strike against the payment of rent. 
Duffy allowed wouasion of the proposal in 
the journal; but he deolined to adopt it 
as the policy of the party. Mitchel then, 
towards the end of 1847, left the ‘ Nation ' 
and started a new weekly paper, the ‘ United 
Irishman.’ A report prepared by Duffy 
lor the confederation in 1848 suggested 
that an independent Irish party should be 
sent to the House of Commons — 

indepmident of Ihmlish parties and govern- 
ments^ and hedged not to accept office from 
any goveenment until repeal was conceded. 
J^e report waa adopted by 317 to 188. 
Mitchel, who had no foith in a parliamen- 
tary agitation, opposed it^ and leaving the 
^nfedcration pmaohed insurreotion in 
the * UniM Iriaainan.* The revolution in 


Paris in February 184|| ^ ^ 

leaders of the oonxedeiation with 
tionary projects, to which Duffy in fSie 
‘Nation^ lent support Many ol his 
associates were at once arrested. 

confeder&tes bc^an preparations for 
a rising in Au^t. But before anything 
effective was done the government inter- 
vened. On 9 July Duffy Was arrested. 
On the 28th the ‘ Nation ' was suppressed. 
Between July 1848 and April 1849 Duffy 
was arraigned five time®!. ^ On three ocop- 
sions the trial was postponed for one reason 
or another. On two occasions the Juries 
disagreed. Finally in April 1849 Dufy was 
discharged. ^ 

On regaining freedom he revived the 
^ Nation,’ which finally ceased many years 
later. Suspending the demand for repeal, 
which at the moment he bdieved to be 
he flung himself heart and 


soul into the quostion'bf land reform. The 
evictions and calamities following famine 
and pestilence had made land refonn 
urgent. The Irish Tenant l^a^e, which 
Duffy joined, uas now foimded to secure 
refonn on the basis of p^liam^taiy 
enforcement of the three P’s — ^fijdty of 
tenure, fair rents, and free sale. In the 
summer of 1849 Carlyle again visited 
Ireland, and he and Dufi^ spent sozne 
weeks together traveUmg throughout the 
country. At the general election of 1852 
Duffy was elected parliamentary represen- 
tative of New Ross, and the paity of 
independent opposition (which he had 
proposed in 1847) wm formed to oppose 
every government which would not ^edM 
themselves to grant the demands of the 
Tenant League. This party consisted of 
some fifty members. In November 1852 
Lord Derby’s government introduced a 
land bill to secure to Dish tenants on 
eviction, in accordance with the principles 
of the Tenant League, compensation for 
improvements— prospective and 
tive — made by them in the land. The 
passed the House of Commons m 1863 
and 1864, but in both years failed to pass 
the House of Lnrds. In 1866 the oau^ of 
the Irish tenants, and indeed of Iretand 
genMaUy, seemed to 
titan ever, ftoken in heol^ rad qiintt 
published in 1866 a faiewtil address to bto 
wnstituenoy, declaring that he-had teaoivett 
to retire from parUament, as it wra no 
S ny- poasiWe to accomplish the tsak tor 
whM fohad solitited thtirvotes. „ 
On 8 Oot. 1866 he sailed fw 
where he wm received vrtth grrat epthn* 
by his fsHow-counttymen, and begw 
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life anaw as a banister in Melbourne. But 
he soon glided'into polities, and his admirers 
in the colony presented him with property 
Tilued at SOOOii to give him a qualifioation 
to enter the parliament of Victoria. In 1856 
he became a member of the House of 
Assembly, quickly distinguished himself, 
and in 1857 was made minister of land and 
works, but resigned office in 1859 owing 
to a difference with the chief secretary, 
Bfr. O'Shanassy, in respect of the manage- 
ment of public estates. It was Duffy’s 
ambition to prove that one whose public 
life in Ireland had led to an indictment for 
treason could rise to the highest position 
in the state in a self-governing colony of 
England. After some years in opposition, 
he again became minister of land and 
works in 1862. He carried an important 
land bill which was known as Duffy^s Land 
Act. Its main object practically was to 
facilitate \he acquisition of the land by 
industrious inhabitants of the colony and 
by deserving immigrants, and to check the 
monopoly of the squatters. In I860 he 
returned to Europe, visited England and 
Ireland (where he was fdted by his friends), 
and spent some months on the continent. 
On going back to Victoria he took up the 
question of the federation of the colonies 
and obtained the appointment of a royal 
commission to consider the question, 
anticipating in his action subsequent 
events. In 1871 he became chief secretary 
or prime minister of the “xilony ; in 1872 
he resigned on an adverse vote which left 
him in a minority of five. Ho advised 
the governor. Viscount Canterbury, to 
dissolve, but the governor refused. The 
refusal was regards as a departure from 
constitutional usage, and was discussed in 
the imperial parliament. 

In 1873 Duffy was made K.C.M.O. in 
recognition of ins services to the colony. 
In 1874 he again returned to Europe, 
spending some time in England, Ireland, 
and the continent. He went back to the 
colony in 1876, and was unanimously 
elects speaker of the House of Assembly 
in the next year. He held the office till 
1880, and in that oapaoity was an interested 
but independent observer of the struggle 
between the two branches of the legislature 
in 1876 over the question of payment of 
members [see Bxbbt, Bat Gbaham, Suppl. 
11]. The legislative assembly, which sup- 
ported the payment, appealea to the home 
government against toe council, which 
wneted the payment* and the prime 
nunister. Sir Graham Berry, named Duffy 
as the reprosoutotive of the assembly in the 


Duffy 

mission sent to London to lay its case h^oie 
the hhperial government; but objection was 
taken to Dufy’s appointmsnt on the ground 
of his position as speaker, and he resigned 
his place to Charles He^ Pearson [m v.]. 

In 1880 Duffy lesiened the omoe of 
speaker and left the colony for good. He 
spent the remainder of his lue mainly, 
in the south of Europe. During this period 
he devoted himself to literary work, and 
took the keenest interest in all that went 
on in Ireland. He published valuable 
accounts of his own experiences in ‘ Young 
Ireland, a Fragment of Irish History, 
1840-50’ (2 vols. 1880-3; revised edit 
1896) ; * The League of North and South : 
an episode in Irish History, 1850-4 ’ (1886) ; 
* The Life of Thomas Davis ’ (1890 ; abridged 
edit 1896); * Conversations with Thomas 
Carlyle’ (1802; new edit 1896); and *My 
Life in Two Hemispheres* (1898). He also 
projected and edited " A New Irish librai^,’ 
bas^ on the principles of the old. He 
died at Nice on 9 Feb. 1903, and was 
buried in Glaanevin cemetery, Dublin. Ho 
was married thrice: (1) in 1842 to Emily 
(d. 1845), daughter of Francis McLaughlin, 
of Belfast ; (2) in 1846 to Susan (df. 1878), 
daughter of Philip Hughes of Newry ; and 
(3) in 1881 to Louise, eldest daughter of 
G^rge Hall of Rook Ferry, Cheshire (who 
died m 1890). Ten children survive lum— 
six sons and four daughters. 

A small portrait in oils from a da^errecj- 
type is in the National Gallery of Ireland, 
tether with a terra-cotta plaque with a hfe- 
sLm head in profile;. 

[Duffy’s works ; The Times, 11, 16, 17 Feb., 
9 March 1903 ; Heaton’s Diet. Austral. 
Dates ; private information.] B. B. 0*B. 


DCTFPY, PATRICK VINCENT (1836- 
1909), landMape painter, bom on 17 March 
1836, at OulieDSWood, near Dublin, was 
son of James Dufy, a jeweller and dealer 
in works of art in Dnblim Patrick sfndied 
in the schools of the Royal Dnblin Society, 
where he was often premiated. WhUestill a 
studttit he was emted an assddate of 
Royal Hibernian Aoademy, and promoted 
three months later to be a full memto* 
In 1871 he was elected keeper of ^ 
academy, a pewt he retained for t^y- 
‘ght yeaiB, until his death at Dublin 
Nov. 1909. His pfeturee are 
unequal in merit. Hto be^ worl» 
that under favourablo oondlitiaDS bo 
have taken a high place at a 
landscape. A good example fd 
Wicklow Oomnmii** iain 
Qattery. He married BBmboifc 
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of James Malone, by whom he had one 
dawhter. , 

[fiivate imonnattoiL] W. A. 

DUNMORE, seventh Eabl of. [See 
Mubbay, Qhables Adolphus, 1841-* 
10O7J_ 

DXjNPHIE^ GELARLES JAMES {1820- 
1908), art ontio and essayistt bom at 
Rathdowney on 4 Nov. 1820, was elder 
son of Michael Dunphy of l^thdowney 
House* Rathdowney, Queen’s County, 
Ireland, and of Fleet Street, Dublin, mer- 
chant, by his wife Kate Woodroffe. His 
younger brother, Henry Michael iWphy , 
(d, 1888), who retained the early spelliiig ■ 
of the name, was called to the W at the * 
Middle Temple on 26 Jon. 1861. but be- 
eame a Journalist and critio, being foi many 
years chidf of the * Morning P(^a ’ report- 
ing staff in the Honse of Commons. CharlM 
Dtinphie was educated at Trinity College, i 
Dubun. Coming to London, he studied 
medicine at King’s College Hospital, where I 
he was a favourite pupil of Sir William 
^rgumn. but soon took to literature and 
journalism. For some years he was on * The 
I'imes ’ staff, and when the Crimean^ ar 
broke out in 1853 ho was offered (aocoraing 
to family tradition) the post of its specif 
correspondent. But having lately married 
ho persuaded his colleague and country- 
man, (»Sir) William Howard Kussell [q. v. 
SuppL U], to go in his stead. 

During the war he was one of the founders 
of the ‘ Patriotic Fund Journal ’ (1864-66), 
a weeUy miscellany of general literature, 
to which he contributea prose and verse 
under the pseudonym of ‘Melopoyn,’ the 
profits being devoted to the Pa^otio 
Fund. In 1866 he left ‘ The Times * to 
b^me art and dramatic critic to 
Morning Post’ Those offices ho oon- 
^ued to combine till 1896. hVom that 
^tc until near his death he only wrote in 
the pajper on^art. He thus spent over fifty 
years m the service of the ‘ Morning Post’ 
As a dramatic critio he belonged to the 
^ool of John Oxonford and K L. 
Blwohaid. His knowledge ol art was 
^de and Jie had much literary power. 
A firaoeful writer of Latin, Greek, and 
and a semi-oyoioal essayist, 
Dun^ie had something m the metrical 
wxterity td Father j^rout and the egotistio 
fluency ol Leigh Hunt While serving 
contributed poma 
to ‘Com^^ ud ‘Belgmvia,’ and wrote 
•Obmw’ (Bigiied 
) •nd the ^Sunday Timea* 
Tblnines of his eeiayi appealed 
the titles : *WSdfiie: a OmUoSon 


) Fah(^ 


(1876), ‘Sw^t 
{1879h Tto CSiamdecm ; .Jngithre J 
on Many-Coloured Matter^ (1888)l^flu 
•Fre^oe: Tiltings in many Lists ’ (1880) 
he ooUaborated with Albert 

Of handsome presence and polished 
mannwB, Dunphie died at his bouse, 
54 Finchley Road, on 7 July 1908, was 
buried at l^toey Vale cemetery. He married 
on 31 March 18^ Jane, daughter of Luke 
Milier, govemcMT of Ilford gaol. Besides 
two sons, he left a daughter, Agnes Anne, 
wife of Sir Geoige Anderson Critchett, first 
baronet, 

[Pnvate information ; Foster’s Men at the 
Bar. 1885; The Times, and Morning Poet, 
10 July 1008.1 aTS'. a 

DUPRE, AUGUST (1836-1907), chemist, 
bom at Mainz, Germany, on 6 Sept. 1835, was 
second son ol F. Dupr4, merchant, of Fi^k- 
furt-am-Mam. Both father and mother 
were of Huguenot descent. Migrating to 
London in 1843, the elder Dupr4 resided 
at Warrington until 1845, when, returning 
to Germany, he settled at Giessen. There 
and at Darmstadt August received his 
early schooling. In 1852, when seventeen 
years old, he, with his brother Frie^ch 
Wilhelm (rf. 1908), entered the University 
of Giessen, whore they studied ohemistay 
under Liebig and Will. In 1854 lx)th 
proceeded to Heidelberg University, where 
they continued their chemical studies with 
Bunsen and Kirchhoff. After August had 
graduated Ph.D. at Heidelberg in 1855, he 
and his brother came to Loudon, where he 
acted as assistant to Dr. W. Odling, then 
demonstrator of Practical Chemistry in 
the medical school of Guy’s Hos^tal. 
In collaboration with Odling he dis- 
covered the almost universal presence of 
copper in vegetable and animal tissues (see 
On ihe Presence of Copper in the Tissues 
of Plants and Animals, Report Brit, Assoc. 
1857; On Hit Existence of Copper in Organic 
Tissues, Reports Guy’s Hosp. 18^). fried- 
ridi meanwhile beoi^e lecturer in ohemistiy 
and toxicology at Westminster Hospital 
Medical Schom. Li 1863 August succeeded 
Friedrich in the latter office, which he held 
till 1897. In 1866 he became a natuialised 
British subject. From 1874 to 1901 he was 
lecturer in toxicology at the Lemdon School 
of Medicine for Women. 

With his hospital apj^intinent DupiA 
soon held many responsible offices in which 
he turned his mast^ of chemical onalms 
to signal public advanta^ From 1878 
to 1901 he was public andyst to the city 
of Westminster. Meanwhile in 1871 he 
was appointed chemical lefeiee to the 
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medioal departmaiDt of the local govdhi- 
mesit boaca» and for the board conducted 


(1884 -5» 1887) special inquiries respectiim 
potable waters and the contamination and 
self-piiiifioation of ziveis (see official £e- 
mrto). Subsequently with W. J. Dibdin, 
w SVederick Abel [q. v. Suppl. U], and 
other ehemists, he made a series of 


investigations, on behalf of the metro- 
politan boc^ of works, on the condi- 
tion of the river Thames, and on sewage 
treatment and purification methods (for 
details see Beport of (he Royal Com- 
.mission (1884) on Metropdilan Sewage 
IHackarge and paper by Dibdik, The 
Purification of the Thames, with remarks 


by DufbA, Pfoc. Inst. Civil Eng, oxxiz.)- 
* Dupr4 was foremost ’ (wrote Otto 
Heh^) 'in giving the now orthodox 
modes of water analysiB their present form ; 
and contributed to the ana);^cal methods 
of the examination of alkaloidal and other 


drun. He was the first to observe (with 
19L Bence Jones) the formation of alkaloidal 
iubstaiices or ** ptomaines ** by the decom* 
poettioii of animal mattera* (see On 
a Fluoreseeni Substance resemtUng Quinine 
in Animals^ Pros, Boy, Soe. 1866 ; On the 
Snistenee of Quinoidine in Aminaif, Pros, 
Boy, JnsL 1866). 

&ipr4 was Ions officially engaged in 
researches on explosives. fVom 1873 he 
was consulting chemist to the explosives 
department of the home office ; in 1888 
he was nominated a member of the war 


office explosives committee, of which 
Sir Frederick Abel was chairman; and 
in 1906 he became a membn of 
the ordnance research board. During 
thirty-six years he examined * nearly four 
hunored entirely new explosives of the 
most varied composition, and farther 
examined, at frequent intervals, all explo- 
sives imported into England, as to safety. 
He had ^ten to evolve original methods of 


analji^s or of testing for safety, and therein 
eroecially rendered important services ’ (H. 
WiLSorr Haze). At the time of the Fenian 
outrages in 1882-3 he discharged dangerous 
duties in the 'examination of ‘iidernal 
machines’ and especiallv in connection 
with the detection (1883) of the man 
Whitehead, at Birmingham, who had been 
secretly engaged there in the manufacture 
of nitro-glycerine (see Eighth Annual Report 
of the Inspectors of Exfioswes, 1883, and 
&B WnuAH Habooubt, home secretary, 
in the House of Ocnnmons, Hansard, 
16 April 1883). 

The treasury was also among the govern- 
ment departments which soi^t &ipc4*i 


opixdcm mhttem of applied ehemi^ 
be was often a witness In jnedicoJ^ 
cases in the law oourta. At the Lamson 
pcnsoning trial in 1881 he gave notable 
evidence for the crown. 

Dapr6 was elected a fellow of the Ghemioel 
Society inJl860, and served on the oounoil 
(1871-6). He was president of the Society of 
Public Analysts (1877-8); was an drismai 
member of the Institute of Ghemistry 
(1877), and a member of the first and four 
later ooundls. He was an orisinal mem- 
ber of the Society of Ghemiou Industry, 
serving on the council (1894-7). Dupr6 was 
elected F.R.S. on 3. June 1876. 

I>apr4 died at his home. Mount Edgcumbe, 
Sutton, Surrey, on 15 Jrdy 1997, and was 
buried at Benhilton, Sutton. He married 
in 1876 Florence Mune^ daughter of H. T. 
Bobberds, of Maneheater, sSA had lasua 
four sons and one daughter. 

Duprd was joint author with Tk, Thudi- 
chum of a work, ^ On the Origiii, FTatore, 
and Varieties of Wine’ (1872); and with 
Dr. BL Wilson Hake, of ' A Short Manoal 
of Inoiganio Ghemistry * (1888; 8 mI edit 
1901). From 1865 he cmiimMid many 
sdentifio papers to the tmUUatkms cf the 
Royal Society, the Ghemicel Society, the 
Society of Public Analysts, and the Society 
of Chemical Industry, at times in ooUabora- 
tion with his brother. Prof. Odling, H. Bence 
Jones, F. J. M. Page, H. Wilson Hake, and 
Otto Hehner. He also oontribated much 
to the * Analyst,’ 'Chemical News,* * Philo- 
sophical Magazine,' and foreign periodicals. 

[Proo. Roy. 800., voL Ixxx., A ; The 
Axialyst (with portrait), voL xxxii. ; Trans. 
Chem. Soo., vol. xoiii. (2) ; Journ. Soo. Ohem 
Industry, voL xxvi. ; Proo. Inst. Ghemisti.v, 
1907, pt. 4 ; Journ. Soo. Arts, yoL Iv. ; Boy. 
Soo. GataL 8oi. Papers; Nature, 1 Aug. 
1907 ; Lancet, 20 July 1907 ; The Times, 
17 July 1907 ; Men of the Time, 1899; 'The 
Rise and Progress ot the British Explonves 
Imlustry,* 1909, published under the suspioes 
of the Vllth Intemat. CongMi of Ap^^ 
Ghemistry ; 0. Outtman, The Mannfcoture of 
Explonves, 1909.] . T. E. J- 


DUTT, BOBfESH CHUNSBB 
1909), Indian official, author and poUtieii 


bom in Chlontta cn 13 Amg. 1848, ioo 
of Isan Ghunder Dutt, a KSyaeth, wlto 
one of the first Indians to become a depoty 
collector in BengaL Romesh’s great-mioi|^ 
Baeamoy Dutt^ waa the ffiat to ^ 


Dutt, aooomj 
seholixs, botl 


pm pmA poetfo S*®“*** 
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at the time cl tbeir cm^ deatlii fiom 
ooifinmipltolii 1874 and lA7 reapeotivdy. 
Losing Dia fatheor when he waa th!rteeii« 
Romedi came under the goazdianship of his 
unde, Saai Ohnnder Dal^ registrar of the 
Bengali aecretariat^and a ▼ohmunona writer 
oniAdiaii hie and history. Edncated at 
Haie^a aohodl and at the presidency oolle^, 
Osloutta, Bcanesh took second place in tne 
iGhst exainination in arts of the univerrity 
in 1800. Some two years later» he, with 
his liftlong friend Mir. Behan 1^1 Oupta 
(alterwaxda judge of the Bengal high 
ootirt)> ran away from home, and the two, 
Mr* Snrendranath Bam^riee, 

famoQS as'* a Bengal political 

>), set sail for England on 3 March 
1868. The practice of atudjdng in Exidand 
wee ihm im amopg Ihdiaa vonth^ 
dukmmM ^ the orthodox. Entering 
tJjrimdHgr CUhttSt London, the three 
ftta^ sMM wtth diUg^^ all 

BttooeiMfnI In the 1889 examination for the 
dril serrioe, Dntt taking third 
place* BSe also studied for the bar at the 
Middle !Cemple, and was called on 7 June 
1871. 

Jaining the Bengal aervioe at the close 
of 1871, Dntt went through the usual 
novitiate of district work. Boyoting all i 
his leisure through life to literary pursuits, 
he described in his first book his * Three | 
Years in Europe’ (Calcutta, 1872 ; 4th edit. { 
with additioiial matter, 18M). In 1874, m 
' The Peasantry of Bengal,’ a collection of 
artides which ho had contributed serially 
to the * Bengal Magazine,* he uigod that 
the permanent settlement was unw^ise and 
lU-cenoeived, unfairly benefiting the zamin- 
dais at the cost both of the cultivatois 
of the state. ^BQs biographical and critical 
’ History Bengali literature ’ (Calcutta, 
1877^ issued under the pseudonym of Ar. 
Py* Dae, reappeared under his own name 
in 189ft. At the persuasion of Bunkim 
Chandra Cbatterji, a vernacular Bengali 
writer of repute, ho wrote fix historical 
end social romances in his mother tongue, 
three of which were tnuislated into 
Eogltoh— • Shivaiee, or tlm Morning of 
Maratha life’ (&oaoh, 1899); 'The Lake 
olPdms’ (London, 1902; find edit. 1903); 
^ 'The ^ve Qirl of Agra' (London, 
1909). ^ 

In April 1883 Dutt waa appointed col- 
leotor of Baokerganj, being the first Indian 
to reodve.eoBiOtttive oham of a district 
the estaUiahment of British rule, 
^.oipsriment was justiAd by the peaoe 
of this district his two 

yws’ tpiiuie. SMdag long furlough in 


1886, he devote^ the 

Bengafi translation of the 'KLVeL. 

vetnaoular press contended mth heat, thm 
Brahman pundits alone oon^ deal with 
the sacred text. But Dutt eerseveredv 
and publiahed in 1886 the fimh sad still 
the only complete, Bengali tiai^tion of 
the ancient hymns. He never completely 
broke with orthodox Hinduism ; and 
though in later years he showed strong 
leanings to Uie Brahmo Samaj, founded by 
Eleshiu) Ohunder Rim, he did not join that 
movement. On return to duty in 1887* 
he held charge successively of the Pabna, 
Myrnensingh, Dinajpur, and Midnapur dis- 
tricts. While at Myrnensingh^he wrote an 
able 'Hulitry of Civiliaation in Ancient 
India’ based on Sanskrit literature (Cal- 
cutta, 3 vote., 1888-90; London, 2 vol/a, 
1883h and also prepared school primem of 
Bef^ and Indiw history. 

On 26 May 1892 Dutt was created a 
C.LE. and in April 1894 he waa appointed 
acting commissioner of Bnrdwan, being the 
only Indian to rise to executive ohar^ of 
a oiviBion in the nineteenth century. Hs 
served on the Bengal legislative council 
from January to October 189^ when he 
was transferred to the oommisrionetship of 
Orissa, with ex-officio superintendence of 
the twenty tributary mskhals, or native 
states, of the province. In October 1897, 
after twenty-six years’ work, he ipsigned 
the civil service, moved by a twofold 
desire to pursue his literary labour and to 
take port freely in Indian politics. 

Settling in London, he published there 
' T^ gli^nd and India : a Record of Progress 
during 100 Years ’ (1897). It was a pte 
for extending the popular share in legislation 
ityid administration. At the dose of 1899 
he went to India to preside at the fifteenth 
iinniiiLl national congress at Lucknow. 
India was then suffering from a severe 
famine, and he mainly devoted his pre- 
sidential address to a condemnation of the 
land revenue policy of the government. 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, the viceroy, 

m him a long audience, and Dutt pw- 
* Famines m India ’ (London, 1900), 
a series of open letters to I/)rd Cutspn, 
setting forth in detail his viowB of agrw^ 
policy and attributing famme to hi^ 
Assessments. The provincial governments 
wo directed to exwnine hi. stajenw^ 
and upon their replies was based the m 

rater^lutionof toidCurzon’sgovenimftht 

16 Jm>. 190*) ®“ ^ "Sf*"!* 
Minunisteation, which ^ g??'?”** *? 
MttlMment (Ca. 1689). The offiatol 
owTicted Datt’e iafannettaft ot mMh 
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inaommoy (of. S. M. Vjxba, Indian 
PrMemB^Londont 1908). Dutt sought to 
Tindioate his oonolunonB in a new and 
exhaustiye oritioism of British agrarian and 
eoonomic policy in India in two substantiai 
▼olumes: 'Eronomio History of Britirii 
Indiav 1757-1837’ (1902), and ‘India in 
the Victorian Age’ (1904). They were 
brou^t out in a second e^tion under the 
uniform title of * India under Early British 
Rule’ (1906). A series of minor, yet 
cumulatively important, changes in land 
revenue administration, designs to protect 
the cultivators, were partly attributable 
to Dutt’s representations. Prejudice dis- 
qualified him from becoming a safe guide on 
agrarian history, but the historian of Lord 
Chirzon’s viceroyalty admits that on the 
whole Dutt’s agitation had beneficial 
results (L. Fraser’s India under Curzon 
and After, i. pp. 154-7). 

Dutt acted as lecturer on Indian history 
at University College, London, firom 1898 to 
1904, and he found time to continue his San- 
skrit studies. Ho translated into English 
metre large extracts of the two great 
efica, the ^Mahabharata ’ and the * Eama- 
yana,’ linking the excerpts together by 
short explanatory notes (published in the 
* Temple Classics’ 1899-1000 and subse- 
quently in Dent’s * Everyman’s Library ’). 
l&hkx Muller acknowledged the value of 
Dutt’s, scheme. His versatile interests were 
illustrated by a volume of original 
poetry, ‘ Reminiscences of a Workn^n’s 
life* (Calcutta, 1896; privately pnnted). 

While on a visit to India in IS^ Dutt 
was appointed revenue minister of riic 
independent state of Baroda, and during 
his three yean’ active tenure (August 
1904-July 1907) he helped on the reforms 
of the enlightened Gaekwar (Sayaji Rao). 
He was the Indian member of the royal 
commission on Indian decentralisation, 
which travelled through the country from 
November 1907 to the following A|niL 
He signed the report, but noted his dis- 
sent on many points of detaiL With 
Mr. G. K. Qokhale he was unofficially 
consulted by Lord Morley respecting tto 
scheme of political reforms which were 
promulgatca in 1908-9. Retaining to 
Baroda as prime minister in March 1909, he 
died there of a heart afieotion on 30 Nov. 
of that year, and was accorded a public 
funeral by order of the Gaekwar. 

«Dutt married in 1864 a daughter of 
Nobo Gopal Bose; a son is a barrister in 
l^actice in Oslcatta, and of five daai^ten, 
three are married to native officials in 
government service. 


_ >y Dutf 8 son-in-law, J. N. 

Gupta, I.C.6., 1911 ; sketch of X>utt*i career, 
a 4-aiiDa (4d.) pamphlet pub. by Mtesaii, 
Madras, 1909; Inoum National Congress, 
Natesan, Miadm, 1907 ; Papers regarding 
Land Rev. System of Brit. India, 1902, Od. 
1089; l^tt’s works; L. Fraser, India under 
Lord Curzon and After, 1911; The Times, 
1 Doc. 1909 ; Indian Dady Telegnmh, 2 Jan. 
1903 ; Times of India Weekly, 4 Deo. 1909 ; 
personal knowledge.] F. H. B. 

DUTTON, JOSEPH EVERETT (1874- 
1005), biologist, bom on 9 Sopt 1874 at 
New Chester Road, Higher Bebington, 
Cheshire, was fifth son of John Dutton, 
a retired chemist of Brookdale, Banbury, 
by his wife Sarah Ellen Moore. After 
education at King’s School, Chester, from 
January 1888 till Ma^ 1892, he entered 
the University of Liverpool, where he 
gained the gold medal in anatomy and 
physiology, and the medal in materia 
midica in 1895. At the Victoria 
University he won the medal in pathology 
in 1896, mduated M.B., CJd. in 18^, 
and was dected Holt fellow in pathology. 
He then acted as house surgeon to Prof. 
Rushton Parker and house physieian , to 
Dr. R. Caton at the Uvctpool Royal 
Infirmary. In 1901 he gained the Walter 
Myers fellowship in tropical medicine. 

In 1900 he accompanied Dr. H. E^ 
Annett and Dr. J. H. ^ott of Toronto on 
the third expedition of the liverpool school 
of tropical medicine to southern^ and 
northern Nigeria to study the lile-histoiy 
and surroundings of the mosquito and 
generally to take measures for Jbe 
prevention of malaria. Two reports Jijtoe 
Issued as a result of this expedition, 
one dealing with anti-malaria sanitation, 
the other a very complete monograph upon 
fiiariasis. In 1901 Dutton proceeded «one 
to Gambia on the sixth expedition of the 
Liverpool School of tropical medicine, ana 
drew up a most comprehensive and 
report on the preventipn of 
Daring this expedmoii he idsntifieti in the 
blood of a patient at Bathurst 4 tm>sn®^ 
some belonging to a group of eui»i(l P**f ' 
sites which had hitherto oaen fowM o^y 
in animals. He described 1^ 
and named it Trypa no ee w aa 
He found the same orgmiinn sub^os®^ 
in numerous other cases to Op®" 
elsewhere. Dutton’s. diseomy 
trypanosome in man was 4 «n 
factor in determining the mm of 
aioknm, wfaic^’was afterwar^ 
other observers to be dw jp 
parasite, to addition to tMs 
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OambieiiBe he aJeo deeoribed seven! oth^ 
tiypaiulKniieB new to soienoe. In 11902 
he proebeded to the Senegambia with I)r. 
J. K Todd and drew up a report on sanita- 
tion which was presented to the French 
government; he also published further 
papers on trypanosomiasis. His last 
expedition was made to the CSongo in 
charge of the twelfth exp^tion of the 
Liverpool school of tropical me^dtie. 
He started in August 1903, accompanied 
^ Pr! J* L. Todd and Dr. C. Christie, 
llie expeditikm reached Stanley Falls about 
the end of 1004 and discovered indepen- 
dently the cause* of tick fever in man, a 
discovery which had been anticipated by 
a lew weeks by Major (Sir) BoiUld Ross 
and Dr. Milne in the Uganda protectorate. 
Dutton was able to show the transfereuec 


of the disease from man to monkeys. 
Dur^ the investigation Duttou and 
Christie contracted the disease. Dutton 
died of s^Uum fever on 27 Feb. 1005 at 
Kosongo in the Congo territory. His burial 
was attended by more than 1000 persons, 
mostly natives to whom he had endeared 
himself 
treated. 

Dutton’s cheering enthusiasm made him 
a welcome comrade in every held of work. 
The skill and ability which he brought to 
♦the science of tropical medicine were of the 
highest order, and his work gave promise 
of future fruit. 

[Brit. Med. Journal, 1005, i. 1020 ; Lancet, 
1905, L 1239; information kindly obtained 
by Professor H. £. Annett, M.D.] DA. P. 

«JVEEN, SiE JOSEPH JOEL (1843- 
1908), art dealer and iMmefactor, born at 
Meppel in^ Holland on 8 li^y 1843, was 
elder son in a family of two sons and two 
dau^ters of Joseph Duveen of that place 
by his wife Eva, daughter of Henry van 
Minden of Zwolle. His grandfather, Henry 
Duveen, who had first settled at Meppel 
. duri^ the Naraleonio wars, was youngest 
son of Jbsenh I^veen of Giessen, army oon- 
' tractor td the King of Saxony ; Napoleon’s 
repudiation of the^debts of the Saxon forces 
mn ed thi s Duveen, whose twelve sons were 
«^n4|tmnto8eek their fortunes in different 
oounifies. t 

Jo^ kft Meppel in 1886 and settled 

HuU, Idarting aa a general dealer on a 
™ now partly ooveteS by the Publio Art 

P^Uerybidltinl^^^^ He possessed a good 
Nankin prooeuUn, then coming 
^ which cai^ loads had 
l»(nuto to Hoikimd by theearly Dutch 
^.tradeiiji^ China; he puiohaaed large 


quantities of this in vsriniiii piLr4 ^ 

native country, shipped it lo Pull, and 
founds a ready market for it in 
In partnership with his youlUKer brother 
Henry he soon secured the 
trade in Oriental porochdn, lynd in 1877 
opened a branch house at Fifth Avenue, 
New York. They formed many fine collec- 
tions in America, among others that of 
Garland, which they bought back m bloc 
in Mwh lOQO, selUng it at once to 
Mr. Pie^nt Morgan. They also liu^ly 
helped in the formation ^>f the Taft,* 
Widenor, Gould, Altmann and Morgan art 
collections. 

In 1870 the brothers ereqted fine art 
gaheries ad( >mmg the Pantheon in Oxford 
Street, Loudon, and at once took an impor- 
tant share in the fine art trade, extending 


their inteiosts m nearly every branch, par- 
ticularly in that of old tapestry, of which 
they b^ame the largest purchasers. When 
Robinson A Fisher vacated theii auction 
rooms at 21 Old Bond Street the Duveens 
seoured the additional premises and built 

spaoiouA art galleries in the spring of 1894. 

and whose maladies he hgd ' ^om 1890 onwards they purohased piotures 

and were large buyers at the Mulgrave 
Castle sale of 1890 and at the Murrieta 
sale two years later. They purchased the 
whole of the Hamauer colleotion of renais- 
sance objects of art for about 250,0001. in 
June 1906, and in 1907 the Rodolphe Kann 
oollection of pictures and objects of art and 
vertu in Paris, for nearly three quarters of 
a million sterling {The Times, 7 Aug. 1907 ; 
The Yearns Art, 1908, 367-72). 

Duveen, whose fortune grew large, was 
generous in publio benefaction. He was a 
su^riber to the pubhe purchase of the 
* Venus’ of Velasquez for the National 
Gallery in 1906, in which year also he jMre- 
sented J. S. Sargent’s whole-length portrait 
of Miss Ellon Terry as Lady Macbeth (bought 
in at the Irving sale at Christie’s, 16 Dec. 
1905, for 12001.) to the National (Tate) (M- 
lery of British Art, Millbank. In May 1908 
he undertook the cost (about 35,0001.) ofan 
iddition of five rooms, known aa ‘The 
Turner Wing,’ to that gallery (The Times, 
7 May 1908 ; Cat, o/ Nol. Gall, of BriL Art, 
1911, pp. vi-vii). He was knighted on 
26 June 1908. _ ^ 

He died at Hy4ies, France, on 9 No^ 
1908, and was buried at pe Jewish 
cemetery, Willesden. He left a fortoe 
tentatively valued at 540,4091., 
nersonalty of the net value of 486»OT51. 
Timt. 7 Deo. 190Bj 

with iuUor deteiU, of nine date), ui 1869 
he married Roaettn, daa^tet o! Abraham 
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torio* (1888), Htd » xenMikaMe may on 
D«ato*s *Vita Nucm* in ‘Qaaarterly 
Review’ (1896). 

A man of yaried intellectaal inteieata 
and of geneioiiB nnthuaiaains, Earle died 
on 31 Jill* 1903, at Oxford, and was buried 
in Holywell oemetery. A brass tablet was 
eieoted to fajjii memo^in Swanswiok Chuiob. 
In 1803 he marxim Jane, dauahter of 
Gleorge RoUeston, yioar of Maltby, and 
sister of Oeoige RoUeston [q. ▼.], linaore 
piafesspr of anatomy at Onoid. By her 
Earle had three sons and four daughters. ' 
His seomid daughter, Beatrice Anne Earle, i 
married her first cousin, Mr. George Earle 
BuoUe. Earle’s widow survived tiU 13 May | 
1011. I 

Besides tiie works cited, Earle's chief 
pubUoations were: 1. ’Guide to Bath. 
Ancient and Modem,* 1864. 2. * Rhymes 
and Ressons, Essays by J. E.,’ 1871. 
3. * EnAtiidi Plant Names,* 1880. 4. ’Anglo- 
8axon Literature,’ 1884. 5. ’A Handbook 
to the Land Charters and other Saxonic 
l>ocumonts,' 1888. 6. * English Prose, its 
Elements, History and Usage,* 1890. 

7 ’ The Deeds of Beowulf, done into 
Modem Prose, with an Intr^uotion and 
Notes,’ 1892. 8. ’ The Fksalter of 1539, a 
Landmark in English Literature,’ 1894. 
9. * Bath during British Independenoe,’ i 
1895. 10. ’ A Simple Grammar of English < 
now in Use,’ 1898. 11. ’Theg'Ahfrod 
Jewel,’ 4to, 1901. To a volume on Alfred 
the Great (ed. Alfred Bowker, 1899) ho 
contributed an artiolo ’ Alfred as a Writer,’ 
and to an Enalish miscellany presented 
to Dr. Fomivali (1001) an essay on ’The 
Place of English in Education.’ 

[Obituaiy notices in The Times, 2 Feb. 
1903 (by his brother-in-law, Canon Buoklo) ,* 
and m Oxford Mag. 11 Fsb. 1903, by present 
wnter ; Men and Women of the Time, 1899 ; 
IKMBonal knowledge ; private mfonnation ] 

0 P 

, Sm CECfOi JAMES (1837-1908), 

heut. -general, bom at Heme Hdl, London, 
^ 10 July 1837, was son of Charles James 
merchant, of London, by his wife 
EhmFrederioa Bowman. After private edu- 
^Uon he sntend the army on 18 Aug. 
1854 as^midllpi in the 82nd re^., and became 
ueutonant on 6 June 1855. He eerved 
wi^ hia regiment in the Orimea from 
18M and was present at the siege 


2 

jpd faU of Sevastopol, for whidi he received 
w medal with dasp and Turkish medal. 

lie took part in the war of 
^ Indiw Mutiny in 1857 mid was severely 
^uniW at Oampom os 96 Kor, 1887, 
m «wMil(d tlM m«U. Fm- 


noted oaptain on 17 Nor. 186S, i%}ai^ 
the 41rt legineat, end eerved ee afU^iSt 
<|uartslmaster-g(meiral with 
column of the Luahai expeditkKaary fr>roa 
in 1871-2 ; he was mentioned in despatoheB 
and received the thanks cd the governor- 
general in oounoil as weU as the medal with* 
clasp and brevet of major (Lond, Gaz, 
21 Jnne 1872). Through the latter part of 
the Zulu war of 1870 he acted as deputy 
adjutant and quartermaster-general, and 
was pvesent at the engagement atUlundi, 
receiving the medal with clasp and brevet 
of colonel {LowL Gaz. 21 August 1879). 
During the Bimnese expedition in 1886-7 
he commanded the first brigade after the 
capture of Mandalay and was mentioned in 
despatohes by the government of India 
(Land. Gaz. 2 Sept. 1887), receiving two 
clasps and being n^e G.B. on 1 July 1887. 
From 1883 to 1888 he commanded aseoond- 
class district m Bengal and Burma, and 
a first-class distnot in Madras from 1889 
to 1893, having been made major-general 
on 23 Jan. 1889. Leaving India in 1893, 
he was till 1898 governor of Ro 3 ral Military 
Oollege at Sandhurst. He was nominated 
K.CB. on 22 June 1897, having beoome 
heut. -general on 28 May 1896. After 1898 
he resided at Fairhaven, Winchester, where 
he died on 14 March 1008, being buried 
at King’s Worthy. 

He mamed (1) in 1863 Jane Cathanno 
(d. 1871), eldest daughter of Charles CSase 
Smith. M.D., of Buiy St. Edmunds, Suffolk, 
by whom he had issue one son and a 
daughter; (2) in 1875 Frances Elizabeth, 
daugliter of Rev. Arthur Mogg of Chil- 
oompton, Somerset, and widow of Edward 
H. Watts, by whom he had a daughter. , 

[The Times, 16 March 1008 ; seleotions from 
State Papers m Military Dept , 1857-8, ed. 
G. W. Forrest, 1902, u. 383; Dod’s Knightage; 
Hart's and OflScial Army Lists ; Walford's 
Count\ Famihos.! H. M. V. 

EASTLAKE,C?HARLESLOCKE (1838- 
1906), keeper of the National Gallery, I/)n- 
don, bom on 11 March 1836 at Plymouth, 
was fourth son of George Eastlake, who was 
admiralty law agent and deputy judm advo- 
cate of the fleet His father’s brother was 
Sir Gharles EasUake [q. v.], president oi 
the Royal Academy. He was educated 
at Westminster School, where he became 
Qaeen’a Boholar in 1846. He maintaiiwd 
th T—g h life hie interest in the eohool and 
in later years joined the goreniine body. 
Showing a taste for aiohiteotore, he heoame 
a pupil of FbilipHaidviok,R.A. [q.T.laiid 
tto entered the Boyal ieademy SiAoohL 
T Vm in 18 M be ga^ « aflyer medal for 
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axchiteotural dianviogs, and he exhibited 
two deaigiis at the Academy in I 956 - 6 . 
Developing some skill in water-oolonis, he 
gave up arohiteotaral work and for three 
yean stadied art abroad. On his return to 
fcngland his interest again changed, and 
he devoted himself to literary work and 
design in various branches of industrial 
art 

From 1866 to 1877 he was secretary of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
In 1878 Lord Beaconsfield appointed him 
keeper and secretary of the National 
Gallery, and he performed efficiently the 
duties of this post till 1898. During that 
period he rearranged and classified all the 
p^tings at Trafalgar Square under the 
different schools to which they belonged, 
and had them placed under glass to protect 
them from the London atmosphere. He 
opened several rooms for the exhibition of 
Turner's fetches and water-colour draw* 
ings, and increased the accommodation for 
art students and copyists. He was greatly 
disappointed that he did not succ^ Sir 
IVedeiic Burton fq. v. Supp. I], who retired 
in 1894, as director of the ^lery. The 
post th^ fell to Sir Edward Poster, and 
tour years later Eastlake retired from the 
ke^rship. 

Eastlake made a substantial reputation 
as a writer on art, publislung several 
books and occasionally contributing to 
the leading magazines. His earliest and 
best-known book, * Hints on Household 
Taste in Furniture, Upholstery, and Other 
Details * (1868), shows strong Gothic bias ; 
it at once became popular in England 
and America ; it reached its fourth London 
edition in 1887, The sixth American 
edition (New York, 1881) han notes by 
Mr. C. Gl Perkins. *A Histoiy of the 
Gothic Revival’ foUoaed in 1871. In 
1876 he issued * Lectures on Decora- 
tive Art and Art Workmanship,’ which 
he had delivered at the Social Science 
Congress, A series of illustrated ’Notes 
on the Principal Pictures ’ in foreign 
gaUeries jdealt with the Brera Gallery at 
XGlaa (1883), the Louvre at Paris (1883), 
the old Pinakothek at Munich (1884), and 
the Royal (Sallery at Venice (1888). In 
1895, under the pseudonym of Jack Easel, 
he published ’Our Square and CSrde,’ a 
aeries of social essays. 

Eastlake died on 20 Nov. 1906 at his 
house in Leinster Square, Bayswater, and 
was buried at Kensal Green. He married 
on 1 Oct. 1856 Eliza, youngest daughter of 
George Bailey; she survived him without 
issue until 2 Nov. 1911. 


Mr. Shirley Fox' 


An oil . 
belonged to Mriu ! 

[Art Joum. 1006; The Times, 22 Nov; 1006 ; 
Who^s Who, 1006 ; Lady Eastlake, Memoirs 
of Sir Charles Eastlake.] F. W. G-^h. 

EATON, WILLIAM MERlTOli second 
Babok Ghxylxsmobb (1843-1902), mezso* 
tint collector, second son in a family of 
three sons and two daughters Henry 
William Eaton, first Baron Gheylesmore 
(d. 1891), by his wife Charlotte Gorham 
(d. 1877), daughter of Thomas L^er 
Harman of New Orleans, was bom at 
9 Gloucester Place, P^gent's Park, 
London, on 15 Jan. 1843. His father 
founded the prosperous firm of H. W. Eaton 
& Son, silk brokers, represented Coventry 
in parliament as a conservative from 
1865 to 1880 and from 1881 to 1887, and 
was raised to tho peerage at Queen 
Victoria's jubilee in 1887 as fimt Bnon 
Gheylesmore. Ha was an autkofity on 
fine arts and an enthusiastio oollsotor; 
among his treasurea waa Landseet’s 
’Monarch of the Glen,* which, the 
sale of his ooUeotion at Christie’s in April 
1892,‘ fetched 6900 guineas. 

After education at Eton, William entered 
his father’s firm and subs^uently became 
partner. He took, however, little part 
in the business, and from 1866 onward 
devoted himself to politics in the conserva- 
tive interest with little success. He failed 
in his attempts to enter parliament for 
Macclesfield in 1868, 1874, and 1880. He 
succeeded to the peerage on his father's 
death in 1891. 

Like his father, Gheylesmore had artistic 
tastes. In 1869 ho started a collection 
of English mezzotint engravings, by 
way of illustrating each item in the cata- 
logue compiled by John Chaloner Smith 
[q. V.]. Eaton gave Chaloner Smith much 
assistance in preparing his work. Although 
his collection was fully representative, only 
a small percentage of it was in the choicest 
condition. The prints which crowded tus 
residence at Prince’s Gate formed the 
largest and best private mezzotint colla- 
tion ever formed; it included, with tho 
work of all the best practitionerB, example 
of Ludwig von megfia ()!. 1650), 
inventor cu the art of) mezzotint, ^d wm 
especially rich in the engravin« James 
MacAideU (1729-1765) [q. v.]. 
of Cheylesmore's noKZoranta, inolvdi^ ^ 
valuable ‘ Bliranda,* engraved by W. Wju* 
after Hoppner, which he bad bought ^ 
lerbert Perev Hotne for w., 


Mr.|Herbert Percy Home fw n# 

shown at the exhibitiaii ^1002 
EngUsh memotint porfcmiti 
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of the Bnriington Fine Arte Olnb, of whose 
oontmittee Oneykamore wee a member. 
Ghw^leemore died anmanried at hu reeidei^ 
lb Frhioe’s Oate> on 10 July 1902, and wee 
buried at Hi^gate cemetery. He was 
Buooeededr in the peerage by bis younger 
brother, Herbert Imnois (6. 25 Jan. 1848), 
to whohi passed his oolleotion of mtaso- 
tints other than portraits. The portnuis 
--some 11,000 — were bequeathed to the 
British Museum, where a small portion 
was exhibited from 1905 to 1910. The 
acquisition filled many gaps in the 
national oolleotion. 

[The Tiines, 11 and 12 July and 5 Aug. 
1902 ; Daily Telepraph, 7 July 1905 ; Burkett 
PeeraM; British Museum Guide to an 
Ezhimtkm of Hezcotint Engravings, chiefly 
irom the Ch^ksmore Collection, compileH 
by Freemsii M. O'Doooghue, with preface by 
Sidney Colvin, 1906; Cat. of Exhibition of 
English Meesoiint portraits, Burlington Fine 


prose and verse f<^ the press. ^ tIiIi 
his plsns changed and he matrioiilatM 
at St. John's College, Osmbridge. He 
miuated B.A. in 1864 and MA/in 1867, 
On 31 July 1864 he was ordained deacon, 
and in 1868 priest. He was sueoessively 
curate of Market Weighton (1864-5), of 
St. Stephen’s, Bowling, near Bradford 
(1866-7), and of All Saints (1868-9) and 
Christ dhuroh (1870-1), both in Bradfoidt 
In January 1871 Ebsworth became vioar 
of Molash near Ashford. The parishionefs 
were few and of small means, end he raised 
outside the parish 1600Z. wherewith to 
build a vicarage. A practical genial 
sort of piety and an anbotionate disposition 
enabled Ebsworth to discharge' hds clerical 
duties efiicTcatly, although we bohemian 
strain in his nature mado him impatieni/ of 
much clerical convention. But the oMef 
part of his time at Molash was devoted to 
literary work at home or to researches which 


^ auj., 19M ; ^noiMeur, Jut. im. I piqued m the British Museum. He 


illustr. art. on Lord Cheylesmore’s mezzotints 
(with portrait); private information.] 

W. B. O. 

EBSWORTH, JOSEPH WOODFALL 
(1824-1908), editor of ballads, bom olT 
2 Sept. 18^ at 3 Gray s Walk, Lambeth, 
WAS younger son (in the family of thirteen 
children) of Joseph Ebsworth [q. v.], 
dramatist and musician, by his vife Mary 
Emma Ebsworth [q. v.], writer for the 
stage. Thomas Woodf^ of Westminster, 
son of Henry Sampson Woodfall [q. v.], 
the printer of Junius's letters, was the 
boy's godfather. In 1828 the family 


had published at Edinburgh two collections 
of miscellaneous prose and verse, ‘Karl's 
Legacy' (2 vole. 1867) and ‘liter^ 
Essays and Poems ' (1868). Concentrating 
his interest on the amatory and humorous 
poems and ballads of the seventeenth 
century, ho now produced a notable series 
of reprints of light or popular poetic 
literature. In 1875 he publish^ editions of 
‘ The Westminster Drolleries ’ of 1671 and 
1672, and ‘The Merry Drolleries’ of 
1661 and 1670. * The Choyce Drolleries ' of 
1656 followed next year. The ‘ Ballad 

, „ , Society,' which bad been founded in 1868, 

removed to Edinburgh, where the father i goon enlisted his services, and he became 
opened a bookshop, Sod Joseph made good | its ablest and most industrious supporter, 
use of his opportunities of reading. At For that society he edited the ‘ Bagfoxd 


fourteen he entered the board of trustees' 
school of art, whore he studied successively 
under Charles Heath Wikon, Sir William 
Allan, and David Scott For the last he 
cherished a lifelong affection. In 1848 he 
went to Manchester to serve as chief artist 
to Faulkner Bros., lithographers, who were 


BaBads ’ from the British Museum (2 pts. 
1876-8), together with the ‘Amanda 
Group of Bagford Poems’ (1880). His 
lUA -in labour for the BalM Society 
was the completion of its edition of the 
Roxburghe oolleotion of ballads m the 
British Museum. William ChappeU^ [q^^ v. 


busy with railway iflans during the i^way ' Suppl. I] e^ted three volumes 


mania, but he soon left for Glasgow, where 
he became a master at the sohool of 
design. In 1849 he exhibited for the first 
tune at the Soottkh Academy, sending 
four large water-colour views of Edin- 
burgL One of these metures (tiie north 
ww) he engraved pnvatdy. In 1860 
r? 6rtotuie iUuatmting Tennyson's 
Looksley HalL’ In July 1853 he started 
, wlitary pedestrian tour through 
^ntr^ Europe and Italy. fHe returned to 
Edmb^ h 1854 ^ and busied himself 
igM with paintings engraving, and 


From 1879 onwaids Ebsworth continued 
Chappell’s work and published volumes iv. 
toix. of the ]^xburghe collections between 
1883 and 1899. The separate pi^ 
numbered 1400, and Ebsworth olassifi^ 
them under historical and other head- 
together, for pxami^e, 
^ '387), ‘Early 

Robin Hood 


ly Naval BaUads * 

Legendary Ballads* (1881-,, • 

BSlads’ (1896), and ‘ Restoration Brila^ 
(1899). Ebsworth, who transcriM the 
texts which he reprinted,, supph^ ex- 
hattstive introdnotionfl, notes, ,aiid indices. 
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At the 8Kme time he intenpiBiised hla edi- 
toriel oontribatioiiB with origmal TOne* 
end also ezeoutod with his own hand 
woodoats after the original i]lii8trath>na. 
A Btoidy ehami^n of the seventeenlh 
oentazy royalists, and a hearty hater of 
pnzitanisin, he freely enliTened liu editorial 
oommentB with the free expression of his 
personal prejudioes, and with scornful 
referenoes to current political and 
rdigiouB views from which he dissented. 
Bht despitS editorial eccentricities his 
work forms a serious and invaluable con- 
tribution to the history of English ballad 
literature. Ebsworth was elected F.S.A. 
in 1881.* 

In 1894 he retired from Molash vicar^ 
to live inivately at Ashford. There be di^ 
on Whitsunday, 7 June 1908; he was 
buried in Ashford oemetery. ffis library 
was sold in 1907. On 29 May 1885 he married 
Margaret^ eldest daughter of William Blore, 
rector ox Goodmanham, East Yorkshire. 
She died on 18 April 1906, leaving no issue. 

A portrait in early life was pcunted by 
TChomas Bunoan [q. v.] of Edinbuz]^ 
Another portrait was taken in 1878 for tiie 
eoflectlon of portraits of the Ganterbuzy 
demr formed by Hits. Tait, wife of the 
archbishop. 

Besides the works mentioned, Ebsworth 
printed in 1887, for private circulation, 
a hundred and fifty copies of * Cavalier 
Lyrios for Church and Grown.’ Many of 
the poems were scattered through hip ' 
rej^ts of the 'drolleries’ and ballads. 
Au reflect the maimer of Suckhng or Garew, 
and more or less genially expound the 
thorough-going toiyism which was part of 
Ehsworth’s nature. He also edited Shake- 
neare’s 'Midsummer Night’s Dream* of 1600 
iKznivaB’^ * Facsimile Texts,’ 1880); 
'Poems by Thomas Oarew’(1892); 'Poems 
Jol Robert Southwell’ (1892); and Buthw's 
'Hudihras’ (1892, 3 vola.). With Miss 
Julia H. L. De Vaynes he edited 'The 
Kentish Garland ’ (2 vols. 1881-2), and for 
the early volumes of this Dictiionaiy he 
wrote liyoa of his father and mother and 
of Charles and Thomas John Dihdin. 

[J. C. Francis, Notes by the Way, 1909; 
Notes and Queries, 27 June 1908 ; Cr^kford’s 
Clerical Dilatory, 1008.] S. L. 

EDDIS, EDEN UPTON (ISlZ-lftOl), 
portrait-painter, was the eldest son of Eden 
Eddis, a clerk in Somerset House, by his 
wife^ dementia Parker. Hjb grandfathery 
Wiliam Eddie, was secretary to Sir Robert 
governor of Mar^dend. BomonOMay 
m2, m I^mdon, he showed as a boy a 
talent for diawing, and became a pupfl in 


the art school of Heqzy Saes. In 1888 he 
entered the school of the Royal 

Academy* and in 1887 won the silver medal 
Se first exhibited at the Aeademy in 1834, 
and then ahnoally from 1837 to 1881. He 
also exhibited oooasionally at the British 
Institution and at Sufblk Street* 

While a young man, Eddis travelled and 
sketched on the continent with his friend 
James Holland [q. v.]. In 1848 he aetUed 
in Harley Street, where most of his pro- 
fessional life was passed. 

Some portrait-drawings in ohalk of mem- 
bers of the Athenmum, made when he was 
still quite young, were vei^ suooessfnl and 
proouM him many oommissionB. Though 
he had cherished wider ambitions, he 
determined to embrace the opportvmity 
thus afforded by portrait-paint^, diiefly 
from a generous desire to help ms family. 
In 1838 he exhibited a portrait of Lozd 
John Beresford, archbishop of Armagh, 
and in the following year one of Viscount 
Ebiington, lord- lieutenant of Ireland, 
together with a sketch of Chaq^y, the 
Bcmptor. These were the fimt c| n long 
list of distinguished sittefs* mtN| eminent 
in polities, law, the antay* and toe einttoh, 
and women oelehrated in the iooMy of the 
day. The painter’s social gifts iqide him 
a deHghtfnl companion ; and many of his 
sitters became lileloog friends. Among 
the closest and most intimate of his friends 
were Samuel Jones Loyd, Lord Overatone 
[q. and his family. Eddis exhibited a 
portrait of Lord Overstone in 1851 ; and 
thirteen of his pictures (not all portraits) are 
in the coUection of LmIv Wantage, liord 
Overstone’s daughter. Between 1840 wd 
1850 he painted, in addition to portraits, 
'Naomi,' other biblical subjects, and two 
pictures illustrating a poem of Kebles. 
After 1860 the portraits were increas- 
ingly varied by subjects of rustic genre and 
pictures of children. Several of these were 
engraved by Every, Joubert, and others, 
and had great popularity as 
Macaulay (1850), Ai&bishop Sumnara^l). 
Bishop Blomfield (1851), Geoiw^Dallas, 
the American Minister (1857), w 
Wilson (1859). Lord Ce&ridge (1878). and 
Sydney Smith were amew those 

to Eddis. His pintrait of Theodora 

in the National Portrait <3W1». A 

of his portwit-drawinffi in chalk w 

ISsSSSShedeiliwrta^ 

way } he detoniiiied to 

that year, ead Ntiwd to Sbffo ^ 

QuildfonL The tooobte 

Bred, hale «d rtwi* till m 
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nights (aee VnoxroB, Ltornn^ 

On 31 July 1^ he oommeuM n sue wew 
season at the Comedy as Gacraway Bon^ 
in the fascioal comedy ‘ Tamed Up/ whioli 
proyed so snooessfiil that he tsanmiTed it^ 
under his gfwn management, to the Royalty 
Theatre, wheve it ran over 100 nights. 
On 25 Feb. 1388 Edouin began his first 
managerial period at the Strand by pro- 
ducing *Katti, the Family Help/ with 
himsec and his wife (AUee Atherton) in the 
principal oharaoteis. On 13 June 1889, at the 
Prince of Wales's Theatre, he proved very * 
successful as Nathaniel Glover (an amiable 
oarioature of Sir Augustus Harris [q. v. 
happl.l1) in ‘OurFlat.’ ACortmgntlatcrhe 
trtmsfer^ lb ' play to the Opera Comique, 
under his own management, where it had 
a run of close on 600 nights. During 1891 
and 1893 ho leBumed mana^ment of 
the Strand, upping there in light pieces 
suiting his idiosyncrasy. On 18 June 
1894 he had a congenial part in Jeremiah 
Urabb ill Mark Melford's * The Jerry 
Builder,' a farcical comedy in which, as 
Msttia PoUsid, his daufi^ter May made a 
promising d6but. On 24 Feb* IS^ be wnn 
great suooess at the Prince of Wales's 
with his quaint embodiment of Hilarius in 
'La Poup4e.' On 4 Feb. 1899 1^ wife, 
who had long acted with him, died. In 
1900 ho went to America for a brief period, 
In June 1901 he created Samuel Twanks 
in • The Silver Slipper * at the Lyric. Sub- 
sequently ho performed in sketehes in South 
Africa. On his return he originated the rdle 
of Hoggonheimer in ‘ The Girl from Kay's ’ 
at the Apollo (15 Nov. 1902). Afterwar^ 
his acting showed a serious falling off, 
notably in ‘ The Uttlo Miohus * at Dal^s 
in April 1906. In 1907 he was plaj^ 
in vaudeville in the United States, hril 
devdoped symptoms of mentd failure. 
Returning homo, he died in Lommn on 
14 April 1908. Ho was buried at Kensd 
Green. Two daughters survived A 

oolouied portmit of the oomedjaii m 
H ilarius in ‘Le Pou^ ’ ^ 

memoir in ‘ Playew of the Day (1W2). 

In parts of grotowuerie 
Edouin was an admirable oomedian. ^ a 
manager he showed little 

HemSe large sums of money but died poor. 

IW JJavedPort Adams’s Diet* 
lUuitr. London Newa, 1862 


to paii|4te his own |)I e i su re portraits of his 
frims and delicate His 

personsR^andooimraarionohannedaUwho 
komhim, and to the last he was the omitre 
of a large and devoted circle^ and an especial 
favourite with the young. He died at Shal- 
ford on 7 April 1901, and is buried there. 

He marEwd Elizabeth Brown, who pre- 
deceased him, and had one son and one 
daughter. 

[Eaves's Royal Academy Exhibitors, 1905- 
1906; flrivate information.] L. B. 

EDOUIN* WILLIE, wh^ real name was 
WiLLUM Fiwxbick Bsysb (1846-1908). 

bom at Brighton on 1 Jan. 1846, 
was son of J(^ Edwin B^er. a dancing 
master, by his wile Sarah Elizabeth May. 
He was the youngeat member of a family of 
five clever oniidlMi, all of whom took ekiy 
to the stage. He first appeared in public 
in tiie of 1852 (witn two sisterB and 

others) in a juvenile troupe of 'living 
Marionettea ' at the Thfidtre dea Vari4t48, 
linwood Gallery, Leicester Square, in farces, 
ballets d'aotion, and extravaganzas. At 
Christmai in 1862 and 1864 the Edouin 
ohUdren aeM in pantomime at the Strandr 
Theatre. In 1867 *Tbs Oslebrated Edouin 
Fami^* wmialfim by their parents onapro- 
lunged tour of Australia, India, China, and 
Japan. In 1863, after the disbandment of the 
troupe, WiiUe and his sister Rose (afterwards | 
Mrs. G. B. Lewis, of the Maidan Theatre, | 
Calcutta^ were both members of Fawcett's 
stock company at the Princess's Theatre, 
Melbourne, playing in burles^jue. Sub^ 
quontly WUUe made a long stay in California. 
On 2 June 1870 he first appeared in New 
York, at Bryant's Minstrel Hall, as Mr. 
Murphy in * Handy Andy.’ Shortly after- 
ward he began a notaUe association with 
Lydia Thompaon [q. v. SuppL II], playing 
with her burlesque troupe at Wood's 
Museum, New York, in OotoW and Novem- 
ber. In the company was Alice Atherton, 
whom Edouin subseqaently married. At 
Wallack’s Theatre, New Yortc, in August 
1871 he was fiM seen in hia droll impersona- 
tion of Waahee-Washse the Cbinaman, in 
Faraie's buriesque of * Bluebeard.’ In this 
pharaotmr he made his first adult appearance 
tn lx>iidon at the fiharing Cross Theatre on 
19 Sept 1874. In 1877 Edouin returned 
^th tiie Thompson treupe to New 
York, where pantomime or burlesque 
lamly oomlpiedhim for the next six yean. 
On 9 Sc^. Itt4 Edouin made his fint ex< 

periment m Londoli loaiisgfltt^^ 

T(m1e sTheatre with ’ The Babes, or Whi^ 
^tbsWood/viiMi, wlthldtaiiMU ud ^ 
in th» ohMMlMM. xw 100 

vou uenuMw. su 
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BDWABD VII (1841-1910), Knra or 

QBBAT BbIT^ A2!n> IbJELANP JOStD OF THB 

Bbitisk Domirions beyond the Seas, 
Emfebob of India, was eldest son and 
second child of Queen Victoria and her hus- 
band Frinoe Alb^. Their first-bom child, 
Victoria, Princess Royal [q. v. Suppl. 11], 
was bom on 21 Nov. 1840. 


The prince was bom at Buokinuham Pal- 
ace at 10.48 a.m. on Tuesday 9 Nov. 1841, 
and the birth was duly recorded in the parish 
register of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
Birth, * conservative prime minister, 
e^r. 1841 . Sir Robert Peel, who had just 
come into office, with the duke 
of Wellington, the archbishop of Canterbury 
(William Howley), and other high officers 
of state, attended the palace to attest 
the birth. No heir had been bom to 
the reigning sovereign since the birth of 
George IV in 1762, and the event was the 
signiu for immense national rejoicing. The 
annual feast of the lord mayor of Loudon 
took place the some evening, and the 
infant’s health was drunk with abundant 
enthusiasm. A special thanksmving ser- 
vice was arranged for the chur^es by the 
archbishop of Canterbury, and the birth 
was set as the theme of the English poem 
at Cambridge University for the next year, 
when the successful competitor was Sir I 
Henry Maine. The child was named 
Albert Edward — Albert after his father, 
and Edward after his mother’s father, the 
duke of Kent. In the family circle he was 
always called ‘ Bertie,’ and until his acces- 
sion his signature was invanably * Albert 
Edward.’ He inherited according to pre- 
cedent the titles of Duke of Cornwall and ' 
Rothsay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Renfrew', > 
Lord of the Isles, and Great Steward of 
Scotland, but by ffis parents’ wish he was ' 
gazetted in addition as Duke of Saxony, 
his father’s Gherman title. The innova- 
tion was adversely criticised by Lord 
Palmerston and his friends, who disliked 
the Gorman leanings of the court. On 
4 Dec. IMl he was further created, in 
accordance with precedent, ^ patent 
under the great seal, Prince of Woles and 
Earl of Chester. 

From the outset it was his mother’s 
earnest hope that in career and character 
her son shquld be a copy of bis father, 
to 29 Nov. 1841 she wrote to her uncle, 
Itog Leopold of Belgium, * Our little boy 
IS u wonderfully strong and laigo ohikl. 

I hope and pray he may be like his dearest 
papa (LelUr$, i. 456). A week later she 


repeated her aspiratioiVB tolher kinaman: 
' You will understand how fervent are my 
prayers, and 1 am sure everybody’s must 
be, to see him resemble his father in every, 
every respect both in body and mindj 
(Martin, Life of Prince Cansori)x From 
the boy’s infancy to hia manhood Queen 
Victoria clung tenaciously to this ^ely 
wish. 

The prinoe was baptised by the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on 26 tfan. 1842 at 
Baptiunond St. Geoige’s Chapel, Windsor, 
sponaon, The boy’s grand-uncle, the duke 
25 Jan. 1842. Cambridge, seven^^son of 
(xeoree 111, and his great-aunt, Princess 
Sopbla, daughter of George 111, were 
^e English sponsors. The princess's place 
was fiSed through her illness by the 
duke of Cambridge’s daughter Augusta, 
afterwards grand duchess of Meoklenbuig- 
Strelitz. The other sponsors were membm 
of German reigning families. At their 
head came Frederick William IV, king of 
Prussia, who was present in person with 
Baron Alexander von Humboldt* the 
naturalist, in attendance upon him. The 
king much appreciated the offioe of god- 
father. He was chosen instead of the queen’s 
beloved counsellor and maternal uncle, 
King Leopold of Belgium, for fear of giving 
offence to her difficult-tempered uncle. 
King Ernest of Hanover, but the plan 
hanuy produced the desir^ effect^ of con- 
ciliation. The other German sponsom 
were absent. They were Prinoe Albert’s 
stepmother, the duchess of Saxe-Coburg» 
who was represented by Queen Victoria’s 
mother, the duchess of Kent; Prince 
ALbert’s widowed kinswoman, the duchess 
of Saxe-Gotha, who was represwted by the 
duchess of Cambridge ; and Prinoe Albert’s 
uncle, Duke Ferdmand of Saxo-Coburg> 
who was represented by Princess Augusta 
of Cambridge. The Queen specially asked 
the duke of Wellington to bear at the 
ceremony sword of state. 

Gifts and orders, which were always 
congenial to the prince, were diowered on 
his cradle by foreign royals. 1^® ®nfi» 
of Prtissia* whose baptismal offeriM was 
an elaborate gold snield adom^ 
figures out in onyx, conferred on him tne 
Order of the Black Eagle. The 
Ferdinand I of Austria* Emperor 
Joseph’s uncle, made the mtot 
proud ’ with his present of title G»nd 
of St. Andrew on 18 June 1844. 
Philippe sent him a little gun on his tnim 

The ^ which the edw»llcm o< 
apparent should fallow beoame his paren 
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anziouB oonoem soon aiter he was bom. 

Baion Stoekmar, ranoe Albert’s mentor, 

.r. . u. wliose somewhat pedantio 

SSStSii^ oounsd oarried great wdght in 
the ro^pl oirole, was from the first 
persistent in advice. Before the boy was 
ax months old, the baron in detailed 
memoranda defined his parents’ heavy 
responsibilities. He warned them of the 
nsM of imbuing the child with a * truly 
moral and truly English sentiment,* and ot 
entmsting him to the care of * persons 
morally^ good, intelligent, well-informed, 
and expmienoed, who folly enjoyed the 
parental confidence’ (6 March 1842). After ’ 
doe consoltation and deliberation Lady ' 
I^telton was installed as head of Queen 
Victoria’s nursery establishment in April t 
1842. Her responsibilities grew with the I 
rapid increase of the queen’s family. She 
held the post till 1851, and inspii'ed the 
ptmeo with the wannest affection. 

In 1842 an anonymous pamphlet — * Who i 
shall educate the Prince of Wales T ’—which j 
was dedicated to Queen Viotorla, bon^ | 
witness to the importance genendly | 
attached to the character of the prince’s < 
training. The anonymous counsellor rt^| 
stated Stockmar’s unexceptionable prin- 
ciples, and Prince Albert sent a copy to 
tho sententious baron. An opinion \ias 
also invited from Lord Mel- 
* bourne, the late prime minister, 
in whom the queen placed the 
fullest confidence (19 Feb. 1843). He laid 
stress on tho * real poaitiou ’ and * duties ’ 
which attached to tho rank of heir-apparent 
and on * tho TOlitical temptations and seduc- 
tions ’ to which previous heirs-apparent, 
notably George Ill’s eldest son, the prince 
regent (afterwards George IV), had suc- 
cumbed. Melbourne reofdled the tendency 
of English heics-apporent to incur the 
jealousy of the reigping sovereign and to 
favour the party in opposition to the 
wwereipi’B ministers. Without Lord 


^ Mel- 

bourne s reminder Queen Victoria was well 
aware that h« uncle George IV was a 
signal object-lesson of the evii proponsitiee 
to which heirs-apparent were liable. Nor 
fiid she forget that ahe herself, while heir- 
presumptive to the crown, had suffered 
from t^ jealous ill-wifi of King William IV 
LeUtrt, i. 680). 

to the result Lord Melbourne’s bints 
and B^kmar’s admonitiona decided Quetm 
Victoria and her oonsort*8 educational 
pouov. Stookmar, tadding the question 
wre^, on 28 July 1846 deduced from the 
smt ^ revolution abroad the imperative 
»eed of endowing tiie child With a sense of 


the sacred character of all moving 
tions, a sound faith in the Church of 
land, a capacity to hold the balance true 
between oonsorvative and piogressivo 
forces, and a sympathy with healthful 
social movements. With the utmost 
earnestness the boy’s parents thereupon 
addressed themaelves in Stoclanar’s spirit 
to the task of making their son a model of 
morality, of piety, of deportment, and of 
intellaotaai accomplishment, at the same 
time as they aeolnded him from any active 
political interest. Their effort was not 
wholly beneficial to Lis develo{)ment. Yet, 
whether or no the result wei'e due to his 
parents* precautions, tho country was 
spared in nis cast^ despite ocooidonal private 
thieatemngb, my scandalous manifestation 
of the traditional rivalry between the 
sovereign and the next heir to the throne. 

Engl^h, French, and German governesses 
soon joined the roy al household. German 
the pnnee spoke from infancy with 
hiB father and mother, and he habitually 
Early fwiiih Conversed iu it with his 
ant j with brothers and sisters (Bunsbn’s 
Crenn^. Memoirs, ii. 120). He always 
retained through life a full mastery of 
all the complexities of the language. 
To his many German relations he sptuie 
in no other tongue, and to his grand- 
uncle, King Leopold I of Belgium, and 
to that monarch’s son and successor. King 
Leopold II, with both of whom he was 
through youth and manhood in constant 
intercourse^ he talked in German preferably 
to French. Yet French, too, he learned 
easily, and acquired in due time an 
excellence of accent and a width of voca- 
bulary which very few Englishmen have 
oquaUed. 

Childhood and boy^hood were wholly 
passed ith his parents, sisters, and brothers 
in an atmospht^re of strong family affection. 
His eldest sister, Victoria, viliose in^eotual 
alertness uas in childhood greatly in excess 
of bis own, was his inseparable companion, 
and his devotion to her was lifelong. His 
next sister, Alice (6. 25 April 1845), and 
next brother, Alfred (5. 6 Aug. 1844), soon 
joined in the pursuits of the two rider 
children, but the tie between the prince 
and Princess Victoria was ri<^r t^an 
that between him and any of his juniors. 

The children’s time was chiefiy 
Kpiwdob ot spent at Buckingham Palace or 
diUdbood. Castle, but there were 

fraquent sojourns at Clareinoiit, Esher, 
tho residence of King Leopold, and ,at 
resorts. The prince stayed as a 
baby vith the duke of Wdlington at 

skS > 
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Wabner Castle (Noy; 1842), and several mended to Frinoe Albert by Sir Juttes 
tunes in infancy at t&e Brighton Pavilion, Stephen, then pEofeasor of histoiy at 
the royal lesidenoe which was abandoned Cambridge* Qibbs filled his post till 1858. 
by the queen in 1846, owing to the perti- Other instruotora tafi^t special subjects, 
nacity of st^t-seero. In the same year and with SLBiasseur, his French teacher, the 
Osborne House in the lab of Wight became prince loim maintained a cordial intimimy. 
the regular seaside home of the royal Endows with an afiEeotionate dbposition, 
family, and was thenceforth constantly which was readily moved by those about 
viaitM by the prince. him, he formed with most of his associates 

In 18M he and the rest of the family in youth of whatever age or position 
made a first yachting excursion from attachments which lasted for life. Very 
Osborne, paying a first visit to Cornwall, typical of his fidelity to his earliest ao- 
which was ms own appanage. Next year quaintanoes in aU ranks was his lifelong 
he made a tour through W^es, the piinoi- relation with (Sir) David Webh (1820- 
patity which gave him his chief title. In 1912), captain of the Fairy and Alberta, 
the autumn of 1848 he paid his first visit Queen Victoria's earliest royal yachts, 
to Scotland, staying at Balmoral House, The prince made his first sea voyage in 
then a hired shooting lodge. The Scottish Wdeh's charge when little more than 
visit was thenceforth an annual experience, seven, and thenceforth until the prince's 
Hie future Archbishop Benson saw the royal death Welch belonged to his inner cirob of 
party at their first Braemar gathenng friends. They constantly exchanged hospi- 
(15 Sept. 1348), and described the little talitieauntil the last year of the prmoe*8 life, 
prince as * adair little lad of rather a slender nearly sixty years after their firat meeting, 
make with an intelligent expression.* A The prince's chief tutors perform^ 
like impression was m^e on all observers, their functions under the close aurveillanoe 
* Pretty but delicate looking ' was p„Qoe Prince Albert, who not only 

Macaulay's description of him when the Albert's drafted elaborate r^gubtions 

oldld caught the mstorian's eye as he stood for thenr guidance and made 

^yly hmding the middle finger of hb almost daily comments on their action, 
father's hand at the christening of hb but in the name of the qneen and himself 
third sbter, Princess Helena^ at Windsor directly addressed to hb son long written 
on 26 July 1846 (Lord Brouqutok’s exhortations on minutest matters of con- 
ReccUectionSt vi. 181). duct. To hb.religiou8 training especdal care 

In 1849 he made hb first acquaintance was attached, and a sense of rebgioD, if of 
with another part of hb future dominions, a rather formal strain, sron devebped in 
He accompanied hb parents on their first permanence. But to hb father’s db- 
vbit to Ireland. Queen Victoria on her appointment, it was early apparent that 
return commemorated the Irish people's the prince was not studious, that books 
piretviwts friendly reception of her and bored him, and that, ap^ 

to irdand, her family by creating her progress in speaking 

1849-63. eldest son by letters ^tent French and German, he was 

under the great seal, Earl of Dublin riow to learn. It was difficult to interest 
(10 Sept 1849). Her father had borne him in his lessons. The narrow range of 
the same title, and its revival in the books at hb disposal may partly «pbin 
person of the heir-apparent was a politic the defect Hbtory, the chief subject ox 
complimmit to the Irish capital. The study, was carefully confined to bare facts 
visit to Ireland was repeated four years and dates. Fiction was withheld as de- 
later, when the royal family went to Dublin moralbixig, and even Sir Walter Scott came 
to inspect an exhibition of Irish industries under the parental ban. In the result the 
(Aug. 1853). In later life no member of prince never acquired a habit of rewng. 
the royal family oiDssed St George’s Apart from the fiewspapero he pwotioaliy 
Channel more frequently than the prince. fmmI nothing in mature years, w ymx» 
Meanwhile hb education was pro- with famlity and soon conemnded voiu- 
gresaing on strict lines. In the spring of minoudy m a simifie stW* By 
A tutor 1849 Henry Birch, an uxmer- parents’ oiden he kept a mjty pw 
appointed, master of Eton, ‘ ayoung, good- eariy age, and maintamed the habit tiU^ 
^ looking, amiable man,’ according death, but the entries were invarisbly 1^ 

to Prince Albert, was after careful inquiry andbidd. AttlwsamatiinehewssMeD^ 
appointed hb first tutor. BirchhddoffiMte observant, was quick at 
two years, and was succeeded by Feederids lion froui ta^ and devskwid • letenw 
W.^ Gibbs, a barrister, who was leoom* memory for faots/mtildesdSoblilttoy* 
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Hil {MurantB > meanwliile ngaided the I 
drama, art» and mwio aatogitimataamiue- 1 
meats for their ehildrea. The prioco 
showed some liking for drawing, doontion, 
and mosio, and was soon introdooed to the 
theatre, visiting Astley’s pantomime as 
24 Marcm 1846. Prom 
1848 to 1868 be attoiid«l aU 
r* the annual winterj^onnanoea 
at Windsor, where Gharles &ean and his 
company provided the ohief items of the 
porformanoe. As a boy he saw at Wind- 
sor, tdo, the younger Gharles Mathews in 
* Used up * ana the farce of * Box and Cox ’ 
(4 Jan. 1849). To the London theatres he 
paid firequent visits. In 1862 he heard 
Meyerbe^s * Huguenots’ at the 0pm 
House in Covent Garden. In the spring 
of 1863 he witnessed more than once 
Charles Kean’s revival of * Macbeth ’ 
at the Princess’s Theatre. In 1866 he wit- 
rtemed at Drury Lane a pantomime acted 
iiy amateurs for the benefit of Wellington 
Ool&ge, in which his father was deeply 
interested, and he showed the utmost 
appreciation of tiie fan. In 1866 he saw 
Mme. Celeste in pantomime at the Adelphi, 
and was a delighted spectator of some 
old farces at the same house. The effly 
taste for drama and opera never left him. 

The royal children were encouraged b> 
their father to act and recite, and George 
Bartley the actor was engage 
* to give the prince lessons in 
elocution. He made sufficient 
progress to take part in dramatic enter- 
tainments for his parents’ amusement. 
In Jan. 1863 he pl^ed the port of 
Abner to the Princess Koyid’s Athalie in 
some scenes from Racine’s tragedy. Next 
month he played Max in a Gmman piece, 

‘ Die Tafelbimen,’ his sisters and brother 
supporting him, and on 10 Feb. 1864 he 
in the oostume of * Winter ’ recited lines 
from Thomson’s * Seasons.* 

As a dratu^tsman he showed for a time 
some skill. Henry Corbould [q. v. 

Proenu 1 SuppL H] gavo him instruction. 
driKwSi!!" ^ AH sxt exhibition in the 
spring of 1866 in aid of the 
Patriotio Fund for the benefit of soldiers’ 
families during the Crimean war, he prepared 
a drawing oafled ‘ The Knight,’ which sold 
for lUty^five guineas.* Opportunities for 
experin^ in other meofawoal arts were 
provided at Oiffiome. There a Swiss 
^ttage was erected In 1864 as a workshop 
for the prince and his brothers. The 
p^oe and his brother A&Eted during the 
yrajeen wiH* were buqr over miniature 
f ortmesifelons In the grounds. 


Tbe cgwvest defeet ill Prince 
dehbeiate scheme of education Ihss^lie 
pfaotioal isolation whiob it impoaedoii Se * 
prince from boys of hb own age. Prinoe 
Albert to a.greater extent than the queen 
hrid that members of the royal Isunily and 
espeoially the heir-apparent should keep 
aloof from their subjects, and deprecated 
interoourse save in ceremomal fashion. He 
had a nervous fear of the contaminating 
influence of boys less carefully trained 
than his own sons. There were always 
advisers who questioned the wisdom of 
the royal policy of exolusiven^ and Prinoe 
Albert so far relented, when his eldest* 
son was a child of six or seven, as to invite 
a few boys whose parents were of high 
oharactor and good position %o play with 
the prince in gardens ot Budringham 
Palace. Among these child associates were 
Charle*) Carington (afterwards first Earl 
Carrington and Marquis of Lincolnshire) and 
Charles landley Wood (afterwards second 
Viscount Halifax). Some seven years later 
the practice was continued at Windsor, 
whither a few carefully chosen Eton boys 
were summoned to spend an occasion 
afternoon. Besides Cnarles Wood, there 
now came among others George Ctriogan 
(afterwards fifth Earl Cadogan) and Lord 
Hinchingbrooke (afterwards eighth earl 
of Sandwioli); but the opportunities of 
intercourse were restricted. Prinoe Albert, 
who was often present, inspired the 
boy-visitors with a feeling of dread. 

The young pnnoe’s good- 
humour and charm of maimer 
endeared him to them and 
made most of them his friends for life, 
but owing to his seolosion from boys* 
society he was ignorant of ordinary ^t- 
door games, and showed small anxiety 
to attempt them. This want waa never 
supplied. Subsequently he iffiowed some 
interest in croquet, but ordinary games 
made no appeal to him, and lie betrayed 
no aptitude for them. The only outdoor 
recreation which his parents urgM on him 
was riding. He was taught to ride aa a 
boy, and aa a young man rode well and 
hard, possessing *good hands’ a^ an 
admirable nerve, while at the same tune he 
develops a genuine love of horses and d^. 

Ifcanwbile the prince’s pi^noe at publio 
ceremonies brought him into jafomin^t 
notice. On 30 Oct. 1849 he attended lor 
the first time a public funotmn. 
EarlTpnbiio ^j^en accompanied Prinoe 
functions. ^ Ql^y ^ ^ 

Coal Exchange. His sister, frinoess royal, 
accompanied to, but the queen was absent 
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through illnesa. The royal party travelled 
in the nwal barge from Westminster to 
London Bridge. On 1 May 1851 he was 
at the opening of the Great Exhibition, 
and was much iii^resscd by the stateliness 
of the scene. With his tutor and his 
brodier Alfred he frequently visited the 
place in the next few months, and in 
June 1854 ho attended the inauguration 
at Sydenham of the Crystal Palace, into 
which the exhibition building was con- 
verted. He accompanied his parents 
to the art treasures exhibition at Man- 
chester, staying at Worsloy Hall \iith Lord 
Ellesmere (29 June-2 July 1857). He 
was twice at Eton (4 Juno 1853 and 
1855) and once at Harrow (29 June 1854) 
for the speech days, but solely as an 
onlooker. More imjiortant was his first 


satisfied with his progress. He was reported 
to be wanting in enthusiasm and imagma- 
tion, and to Se subject to fits of ill-temper, 
which although brief were easily provoked. 
Prince Albert earnestly sought new means 
of quickening his intelligence. The curri- 
culum was widened. In January 1856 
^ the prince and his brother 
Kli^sBe Alfred attended Faraday’s leo- 
tures on metals at the Royal 
Institution } and William Ellis was sum- 
moned to the palace to teach the prince 
and his eldest sister political economy. 
Ellis, like all the royal tutors, noted the 
superior quickness of the girl, and failed 
to move much interest in the boy. At 
the end of August 1850, a fortnight's 
walking tour was made with his tutor 
Gibbs and Col. William Henry Cavendish, 


visit to the opening, on 12 Dec. 1854, of groom-in-waiting to Queen Victoria and 
a new session of parliament, which was ' a first cousin of the duke of Devonshire, 
called in view of public anxiety over Starting from Osborne, the party slowly 
the Crimean war. That anxiety was , travel!^ incognito through Dorset, for the 
fully aUve in the royal circle. With his , most part on foot, putting up at inns 
parents the prince visited the wounded i without ceremony. But the serrot of the 
soldiers in Brompton Hospital, and was at ' prince’s identity leaked out, and theexperi- 
his mother’s side when she first pre- < ment was spoilt by public curiosity, 
sented the V.C. decoration in Hyde Park Prince Albert did not conceal his 

(July 1857). I anxiety over his son’s backwardness. He 

To the Crimean war, which brought his invited the counsel of Lord Granville 
mother into alliance wth Napoleon III, (22 Jan. 1857). Granville frankly ad- 
emperor of the French, the youth owed a vised ‘ his being mixed up with others 
new and more interesting experience than q^. of hia own ape away from 

any that had yet befallen him. In August rule’s proteet home.’ He ridiculed as futile 
1865 he and his eldest sister accom- ' visits of Eton boys to the 

panied their parents on their | Castle for a couple of hours.’ 

toPaneJ?835 glorious Visit to Napoleon III Never out of the sight of tutors or elderly 

and the Empress Eugenie at > attendants, he was not likely to develop 
the Tuileries. It A\as the boy’s first arrival I the best boyish characteristics. A foreign 


on foreign soil. At once ho won the hearts 
of the French people. His amiability and 
his delight in the attentions paid him 
captivated everybody. Prince Albert wrote 
to tStockmar with unusual lightness of 
heart how his son, *qui est si gen til,* had 
made himself a general favourite. The 
impres-sion proved imperishable. French- 
men of every class and political creed 

acknowledged his boyish i^pkscination. ' Le , 

petit bonhomme eat vraiment charmant,' . Frederick Stanley, afterwords earl of Derby, 

wrote Louis Blanb, a French exile in 1 Dr. Alexander Armstrong went as 
England, who as he wandered about I attendant and Col. (kivendish and Gibbs 
l^ndon caught frequent sight of the boy ; ! were in general charge. Lancaster* BomM 
* il a je ne sais quoi jpii pldt et, aux odtds ' Grasmere, and Helvellyn were aiU 
de 8C8 parents, il apparatt comme un vrai | But on the prince’s return Prince AH^ 
personnage de teerie.’ This early friendship , examined his son’s diary and was distressed 
between the prince and France lasted 


tour with boys of his own age was suggestra, 
and at some future date a voyage through 
the colonies and even to India. 

In a modified fashion the advice was 
at once taken. In the spring of 1857 a 
second tour was made to tne English lakes 
in the company of certain of the Eton boys 
who had been already occasionid visitors to 
Windsor. Among them were Gharles Wood* 
Mr. Gladstone’s son, W. H. Gladstone, and 


though his life, and defied all vicissitudes 
of his own or of French fortunes. 

I^^ile the prince’s general demeanour 
gratified his parents, they were not well 


V AU0 Bwu 0 diary and \»w.» 
by its scantiness. A foreign tour followed 
in the summer. It was designed to 
bine study, especially of Gorman, ^th too 

pleasures of sightseeing. On 26 July 1^/ 
the prince left England to spend a month ai 
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Kdnigvninter near Bonn on the Rhine. 

The same oompany of boys 
him and the suite 
’ * was joined by Frinoe Albert's 

equerries, GoL Grey and Ool. Ponsonby, as 
well as Charles Tarver, afterwards canon of 
Chester, who was appointed to aot as olassioal 
tutor. No very serious study was 
pursued, but the experiences wore varied. 
On the journey down the Rhine, the party 
met the iU-fat^ Archduke and Archduchess 
Maximilian of Austria, who were on ^eir 
honeymoon. From Germany the prinoe 
and his oompanions went on to Switzer- 
land. At Chamonix Albert Smith acted 
as guide. The prince walked over the 
Great Soheidegg, and Roundell Palmer ^ 
(afterwards Evl Selbome), who was 
traversing the same mountain, wrote with 
enthusiasm in his diary of ‘ the slender fair 
bov * and of his ‘ frank open countenance,* 
lud^ig him to be ^everj^ng which we 
could have wished the heir to the British | 
throne at that age to be * (Sblbobnk, 
MmofiaUt ii. 327). The prince also 
visited at the castle of Johannisburg 
the old statesman Prince Mettemich, 
who reported to Guizot that Mo joune 
prinoe plaisait k tout le mondc, mais avaitT 
Fair embarrass^ ct tr^s tristo ' (Rbib, 
Life of Lord HoughUni), 

Home again at the end of October, he 
onjoyod in the winter his first experience 
of hunting, going out with the royal 
buokhounas near Windsor. He found the 
sport exhilarating, and soon afterwards 
tried his hand at deer-stalking in Scotland. 
In January 1868 the festivities in honour 
of his elder sister's marriage with Prince 
„ , Fredenck of Prussia absorbed 

Boyai's the attention of his family. 

mam«g«, The prinoo attended the 

Jaa 1858. ooTemony at Windsor dressed 

in highland costume (25 Jan.). He felt 
the mrting with the chief companion 
of his childhood, but corresponded 
incessantly with his sister and paid her 
repeated visits in her new home. The 
close relations with the Prussian royal 
family which had begun wdth his bM- 
tism were thus greatly strengthened, un 
1 April 1858 he was confirms at Windsor 
by the archbishop of Canterbury, John 
®rd Sumner. ‘Bertie,’ wrote 
1 ^ father, ' acquitted himself 

, ’ extremely well,^ in the pre- 

hminary examination by Gerald WeU- 
esley, dean of Windsor. His mother 
aes^bed ‘his whole manner’ as ‘gentle, 
good and pnqier,’ epithets which well 
^pressed his attitude towards religion 


through life. A few days later he lAia 
short pleasure tour with his tutir vk 
Ireland. It was his third vWii to* that 
oountiy. He now extended his knowledge 
of it by going south to KiUamey and 
leaving by way of Cork. 

A further trial of the effect of absence 
from home was made in May. It was 
decided that he should join the army, and 
on 5 May 1858, with a view to preparing hmx 
for military service, he was sent to stay at 
In Midence White Lodge in Richmond Park, 
at White the unoccupied residence of 

^,1858. I anger, the di^e of Cam- 
bridge. A sort of mdependent household / 
was there first provided for him. In view 
of the approach of manhood, his parents 
redoubled their precautions against unde- 
sirable acqu'kintances, but after careful 
investigation three young officers, Lord 
Valletort (the earl of Mount Edgeumbe’s 
son), Major Chn^topher Teesdale [q. v.], and 
Major Lindsay, afterwards Lord Wantage 
fq. V. Suppl. IT], were appointed to be 
tho prince’s first equerries. For their 
confidential instruction. Prince Albert 
elaborated rules whereby they might 
encourage in the prince minute care of nis 
‘ appearance, deportment, and dress,’ and 
foster in him good ‘manners and conduct 
tow ards others ’ and tho * power to acquit 
himself creditably in conversation or 
whatever may bo the occupation of 
society.’ 

Already at fifteen he had been given a 
small allowance for the purchase of hats 
and ties, for which he carefully accounted 
to his mother. Now he was Mvanced to 
tho pnvilege of choosing his own dress, and 
tiie queen sent him a formal minute on the 
sober principles which should govern his 
choice of material. To neatness of dress 
he always attached importance, and he 
insisted on a reasonable adherence to laws 
of fashion on tho part of those about him. 

To the formalities of official costume 
he paid through life an almost ex- 
exaggerated attention. This quality was 
partly inherited from his grandfather, the 
duke of Kent, but was greatly stiihulat^ 
by his parents* counsel. Gibbs was ia 

chief charge at White Lodge, and inteUeotoal 

society was encouraged, raohaid 0^^ the 
naturalist was several times invited to 
dine, and Lord John Russell, who was 
residing at Pembroke Lodge, was an 
occasional guest. The talk ranged over 
many topics, but waa hardly calculated to 
interest very deeply a boy under seventeen 
(JAfe of R. Owen). He spent some time 
rowing on the river, and attended his first 
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dintiaiHMrty at Oambtidge Cottage, Eew, Snglaiid he presented ooknus to the 
the leaneiDoe of his great-auiit, the daohees' Fiinoe of Walrn’e royal ( 100 th) Oanadhm 
of Cambridge, but all was too strictly viaittoBome regiment, which was in oaaup at 
regi:^ted to mve a youth much satisfao- Ja&.-ApEU ' Shomcliffe (10 J«i. 1860), and 
tion. His aojoum at White Lodge was deUvered to the soldiers hu first 

interrapted in Almost, when he went with speech in public. The duke of Cambridge 
his parents to ^erbouig, and renewed was present and pronounced it exodlent. 
his acquaintance with the emperor and From Dover he crossed to Ostend to pay 
- ^ V palace of Laeken, near Brusaris, 

a first visit to his mnd-unde, King Leo- 
pold I. The kin^B influence over him 
was *hardly less than that which he 
exerted on the lx)y*s mother and father. 
Passing through Germany, the party 
made a short stay at Berlin, where Lord 
Bloomfield gave a ball in his honour. 
It was the first entertainment of the 
kind he had attended, and he was * vot 
much amused ’ with his first cotillon. £(e 
reached Borne near the end of January 
and settled down for a long stay. King 
Victor Emanuel was anxious to offer him 
hospitality at Turin. But (Jneen Victoria 
deemed Kmg Victor’s rough habit of 
situation. His parents relaxed none of speech, of which she had some experience 
their vigilance, and a more complete con- at Windsor in 1855, an example to bo 
tiol of the prince’s affairs and conduct avoided, and the invitation, somewhat 
than Gibbs had exercised was now en- to Cavour’s embarrassment, was declmed. 
Od Brace trusted to a governor. Colonel At Rome the prince was soon busiW engaged 
goTCTor, Robert Bruce. The colonel fuUy in seeing places and persons of interest. 
10 Nov 1858 enjoyed Prince Albert’s con- Attended by Bruce, he ^ed on the Pope, 
fidence; his sister, Lady Augusta, was a Pius IX, and talked with him in French, 
close friend of the queen and was lady- The interview ‘ went off exti^ely well,’ 
in-waiting of Ids grandmother, the duchess Queen Victoria wrote to King Leopold 
of Kent. At the same time CWles Tarver (15 Feb. 1859), and the po^ interested 
was formally installed a^ instructor in himself in the endeavour to make the visit 
classics. to Rome * useful and pleasant* (QtuenU 

For the next four years the prince and Letters^ iii. 411). Of duly approved &ig^h 
Col. Bruce were rarely parted, and Col. sojourners the prince saw many. He im- 
4 Bruce’s wife, (Catherine ifcry, daughter of pressed Robert Browning as ‘ a gentle, 
Sir Michael Shaw Stewart, usually assisted refined boy ’ ; ho was often in the studio 
her husband in the strict discharge of his of the sculptor John Gibson, and an intro- 
tutorial functions. The first incident in the duction thoro to Frederic Leighton led 
new regime was a second foreign expedition to a lifelong intimacy, 
of more imposing extent than the first. The outb^k of war between Italy ana 
Travel was proving attractive, and his Austria in April hastened Ihe princes 
parents wisely encouraged his taste for it. departure at the end of ^ three mont^. 
During December a short visit, the first of H.M.S. Scoum carried him from Givita 
many, was paid to his married sister at Veochia to Gibraltar, where he was met 
Potsdam (December 1858). Next month by the royal yacht Oaboine. From 
Jio with (^londl and Mrs. Bruce started Gibraltar he pessra to Lisbon, where be 
from Dover on an Italian tour. Stringent was entertained by Fodrp V, 
injunctions wore laid on Bruce by his of Portugal (^ueen viotooria and Prinro 
parents to protect the prince from any Albert were attached to the Portuguese 
chance intercourse with steangers and royal house by lineal ties and senttoenw 
to anticipate any unprincipled attempt of of affection. King Pedro’s snoth^, 

C oalists to get into conversation with Maria, had beea a platwte m 

The prince was to encounter much Victoria, and his fatim, ririnoe Feidiwo 
that was new. He travelled for the first of Saxe-CSohuig, was a first outtsin 
toe under a formal incognito, and took Queen Victoria aud her oonsi^ 
the title of Baron of Renfrew. Gn leaving Portugal’s suoosssive numarehs w 


empress oi tne srenon. kjh v j>iov. xovo, 
his seventeenth birthday, one purpose of 
his retirement to Richmond was tulfilled. 
He was made a colonel in the army un- 
attached and at the same toe 
SS^ononWas nominated K.G., though 
8 ei 0 nteenth the installation was postponed. 

was regarded by his 
parents as marking his entry 
on manho^. Among their ^ts was 
a memorandum signed by themselves 
solemnly warning Um of his duties as 
a Christian gentleman. Gibbs, too, retired 
from the prince’s service, and his precise 
post was Allowed to lapse. 

But there was no real change in the 
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of WaIoi was alwiays on fiMndliest terms, 
llie pfinoe only xeaohed home in June, 
alter six mpuths* absence, and was then 
formally inyested K.O. with full ceremony. 
On 26 June Prince Hohenlohe, the future 
chancellor of Germany, dined at Buokinff- 
ham Palace, and learned from the princess 
lips something of his travels. The young 
man gave the German visitor an impres- 
sion S good breeding, short stature, and 
nervous awe of his father. 

PrinM Albert was not willing to 
allow ms son's educational course to end 
prematurely. An academic training was ! 
at once devised on comprehensive lines, * 
which ineladed attendance at throe uni* | 
versities in succession. A be- 
pnning was made at Edinbuighr 
mthe summer of 1859. Holy- 
rood Palace was prepared for his residence. 
His chief instruction was in science under 
the guidance of Lyon Playfair, whose 
lectures at the university on the composi- 
tion and working of iron-ore the prince 
attended regularly. He showed interest in > 
Playfair’s t^ohing, visiting with him many 
factories to inspe^ chemic^ processes, and 
proved his courage and ob^ent tempar 
ny dipping at Playfair’s bidding in one of 
the workshops his bare arm into a hissing 
cauldron of molten iron by way of illus- 
trating that the experiment could be made j 
with impunity (Gbant Dxmr, Notes from 
a Diary^ IS 71 -S&. ii. 27). At the same 
time L^nhard Schmitz taught him Roman 
history, Italian, German, and French. 
For exercise he paraded with the 16th 
lancers, who were stationed in the city, 
and m^e excursions to the Trossachs and 
the Scottish lakes. But the stay in Edin- 
burgh was brief. 

On 3 Sept, the prince consort held a con- 
ference there with the youth’s professors and 
tutors to decide on ms future curriculum. 
The Edinburgh experience was proving 
te^ous and (meerless. The prince mixed 
mthnone butseriousmenadvanoed in years. 
The public at large was inclined to protest 
that now when it seemed time to terminate 
the state of pupilage, there were visible 
rigns of an almost indefinite extension. 

, Punch * voiced the general sentiment 
tn a poem entitlod *A Prince at High 
mssuie’ (24 Sept 1869). But Prince 
Atoxtes was relentless, and in 

Oot.i8M^* October the prince inigrated 

^ to Oxford on conditions as 

WBtnctive is any that went before. The 
P™oe matrioqkted as a nobleman from 
Ohrist Cfcwoh, of wfaioh Dr. Lid^eU was 

noot 


It mw the first rsootdwi ooos^n4u 
whioh a Prince of Wales had ba^elk 
under^paduate of the Univen^ of Oxford. 
Tradition alone vouches for the story 
of the matrioulatiQn in 1398 of Prinre 
Henry, afterwaids Henry V— Prince Hal, 
with whom the now undergraduate was 
ocoaeionally to be linked in satire Woafter. 
No other preceding Prince of Wales was 
in any way associated with Oxford. But 
Prinoe Albert’s son was not to enjoy any 
of an undergraduate’s liberty. A special 
residence, Frewen Hall, a house in the 
town, was taken lor him. Col. Bruce accom- 
panied him and rarely loft him. Prinoe 
Albert impressed on Bruce the boy’s need 
of olose application to study, and of 
resistance to social caUr, as well as the 
undesirabibty of any free mingling with 
undergraduates. Herbert Fisher, a student 
of Christ Church, was on the recommenda- 
tion of Dean Liddell appointed his tutor 
in law and constitutional history. He did 
not attend the college lectures, but Goldwin 
Smith, professoi of modem history, with 
three or four chosen undergraduates, waited, 
on him at his residence and gave bim a , 
private course in history. The text-book 
was the ‘Annals of England,’ by W. £. 
Flaherty (1855), and the professor only 
l>artially compensated by epigram for the 
dryness of the work. By Prinoe Albert’s 
wish, Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, then pro- 
fessor of ecclesiaBtical histo^, gave him 
some religious instruction, while Dr, Henry 
Acland, Us medical attendant, occasionally 
invited him to social gatherings at his house. 
With both Stanley and Acland the prinoe 
formed very friendly relations. He saw com- 
paratively litt le of the undeigraduates. He* 
confirmed his acquaintance with Mr. Gharles 
Wood. At the same time fox-hunting was 
one of his permitted indiilgenoes, aim the 
recreation Uought him into touch witl| 
some young men of sporting tastes, to a 
few of whom, like Mr. Henry Chaplin wdSir 
Fr^erick Johnstone, he foimed a lifdong 
attachment. He hunted with the South 
Oxfor dshir e hounds, of whioh Lo^ Maodes- 
field was master, and he saw his first fox 
IdUed near Ganington on 27 Feb, 186% 
when he was presented with the brw. 
Hunting was his favourite sport till middle 
age. The discipline which CoL Brace 
forced prohibited smoking. But ^ 
prinoe made suireptitiouB experiments mm 
tobacco, whioh soon induced a fixed hamt. 

The prinoe remained in resideaoe at 
Oxford with few interruptions during term 
time until the end of the summer term 
I860. He was summoned to Windsor on 
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9 Nov. 1859 for thfi odebration of his 
eighteenth birthday, whioh was reckoned in 
royal circles a Tirtual coming of age. His 
parents again presented him with a care- 
fully TOnned exhortation in whioh they 
warned him that he would henceforth be 
exempted from parental authority, but that 
they would always be ready with their 
counsel at his request. As he read the 
document the sense of his parents’ solici- 
tude for his welfare and his new responsi- 
bilities moved him to tears. But the 
assurance of personal independence lacked 
genuine significance. In the Easter vacation 
of 1860 he paid a first visit to his father’s 
home at Ooburg, and made * a very good im- 
pression.’ He pleased his parents by the 
good accoimt ho brought them of * aear ’ 
Stockmar’s state of health {LeUers of Qu^tn 
Vtdoria, iii. 5 ; 25 April 1860). On 
his return home he found (Sir) Richard 
Owen lecturing his brothers and sLstors on 
natural history, and he attended once 
(23 April 1860). In London at tlic opening 
of the long vacation ho enjoyed the first 
of his many experiences of luring founda- 
tion stones. He performed the ceremony 
for the School of Art at Lambeth. 

A formidable journey was to interrupt his 
Oxford undergrmuatc career. In July 1860 
he carried out a scheme long in his parents’ 
In Canada, minds, which exerted on his 
Juij-bept* development a far more bene- 
ficial effect than any likely to 
come of his academic training. During the 
Crimean war the Canadis'i government, 
which had equipped a regiment of infantry 
for active service, had requested the queen 
to visit Canada. She dc*clined the invita- 
tion, but promised that the Prince of 
Wales sho^d go there as soon as he 
was old enough. When that decision was 
aimounced, the president of the United 
States, James Buchanan, and the corpora- 
tion of New York, both sent the queen 
requests that he should visit America. 
The queen very gradually overcame 
matemi^ misgivings of the safety of an 
English prince among American republicans. 
The American invitations were at length 
accepted, with ' the proviso that the 
American visit was to be treated as a 
private one. In any ease the projected 
tour acquired something more than a 
merely colonial interest. An impressive 
introduction to public life was thus desimed 
for the heir to the English throne. A hirge 
and dignified suite was collected. Theprinoe 
waa accompanied by the duke of Newcastle, 
secretary of state for the colonies, by the 
earl of St. Cfennans, lord steward of the 


royal household, and by GoL Bruoe, his 
governor. Major Teesdale and Capt Grey 
(d. 1874), son of Sir George Grey, went as 
equerries, and Dr. Acland as physician. 
Young Lord Hinohingbrooke, one of the 
Eton associates, was to join the party in 
America. 

Leaving Southampton on 9 July 1860 
in H.M.S. Hero, with H.M.S. Ariadne in 
attendance, the prince reached Newfound- 
land on the 23rd. The colonial progreaa 
opened at St. John’s with procesenons, 
presentations of addresses, reviews of volun- 
toers, levees, and banquets, whioh were 
constant features of the tour. Thenoe they 
passed to Halifax and Nova Scotia (30 July). 
On 9 Aug. he landed on Prince Edward 
Island, and on the 12th, near the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence, the govomor-general of 
the Canadas, Sir Edmund Heao, boarded 
the royal vessel. On the 20th Ihe prince 
made a state entry into Quebec, the capita) 
of French Canada. He stayed at ParUa* 
ment House, which had been elaborately 
fitted up for his residence, and a guard of 
honour of 100 men was appointed to form 
his escort through the colony. At Mcmireai 
on 1 Sept, he opened the great railway bndge 
across the St. l^wrenoe ; and passing thenoe 
to Ottawa, he there laid the fmmdation 
stone of the Parliament building. On 
the way to Toronto, the capital of upper 
Canada, the only untoward incident took 
, place. Strong protestant feeling in the 
upper colony resented the enthusiasm 
with which the French Roman catholics of 
lower Canada had welcomed the prince, and 
the Orange lodges resolved to emphasise 
their principles by forcing on the prince’s 
notice in their street decorations the 
emblems of their faith. At Kington on 
Lake Ontario the townsfolk rofus^ to 
obey the duke of Newcastle’s direction to 
remove the orange colours and portraits 
of William III from the triumphal arches 
before the royal party entered the town. 
Consequently the royal party struck the 
place out of their itinerary and proceeds 
to Toronto, where a like difficulty threatene^ 
Happily the Orangemen there yielded w 
persuasion, and the reception at Toronto 
proved as hearty as could be wished. 

Leaving Canada for the United States, the 
prince made an excursion to Niaipra Fans 
(17 8cj>t.), where, somewhat to his alarm, 
he saw Blondin perform on the tight rope, 
and at the noighDOuring village of " 
town (18 Sept.) he laid the erowmng atej 
on the great monument ereow to jc 
memory of Major-genend Sir Isaw 
[q. V.], who was sliua in the American w 
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of 1812. Ch!088inglakeMi6higaA»hetouohed 
United Btatefl soil at Detroit on 10 Sept, ; 
there he was met by Lord Lyons, minister 
at Washington. At onoe scenes of ex- 
travagant enthusiasm belied all fears of a 
cool reception. Short flta 3 rs in Chicago, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg preened 
his arrival at Washington (3 Oct.), where 
President Buchanan (an old man of seventy- 
seven) received him at the White House with 
friendliest cordiality. A crowded levee at 
White ^ouse was given in his honour. 
xt With the president ho visited 

WMWugfcon, on 5 Oct. Mount Vernon, Wash- 
f) Oct. I860, iiome and burial plac^, I 

and planted a chestnut* by the aide of the | 
tomb. Such a tribute from the great- 
grandson of George III was greeted by 
the American pe^le with loud acclama- 
tions of joy, and ^gland was hardly les.^ 
iinproasod. ‘The Prince of Wales at the 
Tomb of Washington’ was the subject 
set for the English poem at Cambridge 
ITni varsity in 1861, and the prize was 
won by Fmerio W. H. Myers. Going noHh- 
w'ards. the prince stay^ at Phil^elphia 
(7 Get.), where he heard Madame Patti 
smg for the first time. At New York. 


Baron of Renfrew, the fiction went 
nothing, and he was greeted as 
heir-apparent no less empharidsJly than 
in British North America. The result 
satisfied every sanguine hope. It tightened 
the bond of affection between Canada and 
the^ mother country at the moment when 
a tide of public sentiment seemed setting 
in another direction, and it reinforced the 
sense of unity among the British American 
colonies, which found expression in their 
internal union of 1867. On the relations 
of the United Statens and England the 
effect was of the happiest. On 29 Nov. 1860 
Sir Charles Phipps, who was high in the 
confidence of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, gave expression to th^ general 
\ Cl diet ill rt httir to Dr. Acland. ‘ T^e 
success of the expedition has been beyond 
I rba ffeneral cxjiectatioii ; it may bo 

j verdik i*c(»konod as one of the most 
I important and valuable state 

measures of the present age, and whether 
we look to the excitement and oncourage- 
inciit of lo} alty and affection to the mother 
country in Canada, or to the soothing of 
prejudice and the increase of good feeling 
between the United States and Great 


(11 Oct.) he remained three days. A 
'Ms]t was paid later to the military school 
at West P|^iit, and proceeding to Boston 
he went over to Cambridge to inspect 
Harvard University. At listen he met 
Longfellow, Emerson, and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. He embarked for home in H.M.S. 
Hero from Portland in Maine on 20 Oct. 
and arrived after a bad passage at Ply- 
mouth on 16 Nov., six days after completing 
liis nineteenth year. 

Everywhere the prince’s good-humour, 
courteous bearing, and simple delight in 
novel experiences won the hearts of his hosts. 
^.iTcctoftiie * Dignified, frank, and affable,’ 
Vmericun wrote the president to Queen 
Victoria (6 Oct, 1860), ‘ he has 
conciliated, wherever he has been, the 
^ndneiM and respect of a sensitive and 
discriminating people.’ The tour differed 
in every regaid from his previous trips 
abroad. It was originally planned as a 
ceremonial compliment to the oldest and 
inost important of English colonies on 
the part of the heir to the throne travel- 
bug as the reigning sovereign’s official 
I’oprraentative. No British colony had 
previously received a like attention. 
J-*iiada accorded the prince all the honours 
due to his roysl station. ‘Li the United 
* lates, too, where it was stipulated by 
vueon Victoria that he shoold travel as 
private person under his incognito of 


Britain, it seems to me impossible to over- 
rate the importance of the good results 
which the visit promises for tlie future.’ 

On the youth liimself the tour exerted 
a wholly beneficial intluence. The duke 
of Newcastle noticed in the prince a per- 
ceptible intellectual development. The 
journey left a lasting impression on his 
mind. If at times in later reminiscence 
he associated Canadian life with some 
want of material comfort, he always 
cherished gratitude for the colonial hos- 
pitality, and never lost a sense of attach- 
ment to the American people. His parents 
felt pride in the American welcome, and a 
year later, when Motley, then Amerioan 
minister at Vienna, was passing through 
England, he was invite^ to Balmoral, to 
receive from Queen Victoria and Prmce 
Albert expressions of their satisfaction. 
Some American publicists were inclined to 
attribute to the heartiness of the prince’s 
reception Prince Albert’s momentous diplo- 
matic intervention in behalf of the north^ 
over the affair of the Trent. When the 
American civil war broke out next y®w» 
Prince Albert on the ove‘ of his death 
powerfully discouraged EngUsh sympathy 
with the revolt against the authority of 
the government at Washington, whioh had 
given his son an ovation. ^ _ , 

The prince’s career in England puisuea 
its normal course. He returned to Oxford 
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in November for the rest of the Miohael- he was freed froih tiie striot and ponotUxonk 
moe tenn^ and in Deoemher the queen super^on of his veteran guardians and 
paid him a visit there. At the end of * mentors. The ideaauves ofi> 

the year he left Oxford for good Next Oanacdw liberty whioh he tasted were 

month his protracted education was new to him. A breach of disci- 

continued at Oambridije. As pline exposed him. to punishment, and he 
Oambridge, at Oxford, a private residenoe, grew impatient of the severe restrictions 
Jan. 1861 . Madiogley Hall, was hired for of his previous career. His mother and 
him. The Cambridge house was of more father came over in August to a review of 
inspiring oharaoter then Frewen Hall ; it the troops in which he took part. * Bertie,’ 
was an old and spacious country mansion, she wrote, ' marched past with his company, 
four miles from the town, *with large and did not look at all so very small’ 
munds and capital stables.’ Col. Bruce and (Letiera, 26 Aug. 1861). With his parents 
his wife took domestic control, and under he spent a short holiday in Killamev, and 
their eyes the prince was free to enter- then for a second t^ne he crossed the Channel 
tain his friends. He entered Trinity to visit his sister, the Princess Royal, at 
College, while Dr. Whewell was Master, Berlin (Sept. 1861). After accompanjdng 
on 18 Jan. 1861. A set of rooms in the her and her husband on a tour through 
college was placed at his disposal, but he the Rhenish provinces, he witnessed at 
did not regmarly occupy them. Joseph Coblenz the military manosuvres of the 
Barber Lightfoot [q. v.] was his college German army of the Rhine, 
tutor, and when in 1897 the prince visited This German tour had been designed 
Durham, * of which Lightfoot was then with an object of neater importance than 
bishop, he recalled the admiration and mere pleasure or change. The prince was 
regard with which Lightfoot inspired reaching a marriageable age, and the 
him. History remained his main study choice of a wife was in the 

and was dieted by the professor of ©yes of King Lec^ld, of 

historv, Charles Kingsley. The prince Stockmar, and of the youth’s 

attend^ Kingsley’s lectures at the pro- parents a matter of momentous concern, 
feasor’s own house, together with some half- j It was inevitable that selection should 
dozen carefully selected undergraduates, . be made from among princely families of 
who included the present Viscount Cob- Germany. Seven young German princesses 

ham, and George Howard, ninth earl of were reported to be under the Enghsb 
Carlisle [q. v. Suppl. II]. The prince court’s consideration as early as the summer 
rode over thrice a week to the profes- of 1858(r^ Ttiae#, 5 July 1858). Fifth on 
sor’s house and each Saturday Kingsley | this list was Princess Alexandra, eldest 
recapitulated the week’s work with the daughter of Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
j>rince alone. He was examined at the Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, next heir 
end of each term ; the course to the throne of I^nmark, which he as- 
mSS,* finally brought English history cendod on 15 Nov. 1863 as Christian IX. 

up to the reim of George Iv. She was barely seventeen, nearly three years 

Kingsley was impressed by his pupil’s the prince’s junior. Her mother, Louise 
attention and courtesy, and like all who | of Hesse-Cassel, was sole hefress of the 
came into contact with him, bore him old Danish royal familyM^and the princess 
thenceforth deep affection. wss bom and brought up at Copwag®^' 

In 1861 there began for the court a period Though her kinship was with ?3ermany» 
of gloom, which long oppressed it. On her life was identified with Denmark. Kmg 

16 March the princess grandmother, the , Leopold, who discussed the (dioioe of a bnde 

duchess of Kent, died ; and he met his first I with Queen Victoria, reported favourably 
experience of death at close quarters. He of her beauty and obaruoter. But the 
first attended a drawing-room on 24 June prince’s parents acknowledged his right oi 

1861 in the sombre conditions of official jwlootbn, and a meeting between 

mourning. But more joyful experience him and Princess Alexanto was 

intervene, before there fell on him the great Atamdta arranged, while he was m 

blow of his father’s premature death, tn many in the summer of Iw^* 

the summer vacation he went for a fourth ^ ‘ The prpicem mas staying nea^ 

time to Ireland, at first as the guest of at hand with her mother’s father* the 
the lord-lieutenant ; but his chief purpose grave of Hesse-Cossel, at the eaatle of xwm- 
was to join in camp at the Ourragh the regl- penheim. The prince sawherfoil^ewt^Y^ 
ment, the 10th husiars, to whioh he was in the cathedra at Speier (S/h 
lust gazetted. For the first time in his life Next day they met again at Beideloeig' 
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Eaoh nuM|e a iaYouiaUe impresaionon tlia 
other, w 4 Oot. Fcinoe Albert writes; 
*We hear nothing but excellent accounts 
of the Princess Alexandra ; riie young 
peoplfi'seem to have taken a warm liking 
to one another.’ Again, when the Prince of 
Wales returned to SSogland afewdays later. 


fill his place in the famify 
regulate all her househoti predi 
the lutes which he had f olloufA alt 

arrangements which the piiaoe consort 
made for her sons and daughteaes she ie*> 
solved loyaUy to give effect and to devise 
others in the like spirit. notion of 


his father writes to Stookmar: ^ He has consulting their views or wishes was foreign 
come back greatly pleased with his inter- to her oono^tion of duty. Abounding in 
-n-fi. > matemsl soUcitude, she never to 


view with the prinoess at SpeierJ 
For the present nothing further followed. 
The prince resumed his residence at 0am- 
brid^ ‘19e was in London on 31 Ooi., when 
he was called to thebarat theMiddleTemple, 
was deoted p bencher, and opened the new 
library at the Inn. But his studies at Cam 


think of the Prince of Wales as a boy to 
whom she owed ^rental gnidanoe, the 
mow so because he was mtheriess. A 
main effect of his father's rieath was 
consequently to place him, m his mother’s 
^iew, almost in permanence *m statu 


bridge went forward during the Michaelmas I pupillari.* She clmmed to regulate his 
term. The stringent discipline was proving | actions in almost aU relations of Efo. 
irksome, and he was involuntarily coming > Earlier signs were apparent, even in 
to the ccmolusion, ^hioh future Experience | Prince Albert’s lifetime, of an uneasy fear 
confirmed, that his sojourns at the two on the queen’s part that her eldest son 
English universities were mistakes. On might, on reaching manhood, check the 
26 MOV. Prince Albert arrived to offer him pr^ominance which it was her wish that 
good counsel. He 8 ta 3 red the night at her husband should enjoy as her chief ooun- 
Madingley HalL A chill caught on the sellor. In 1867 she had urged on ministers 
Pnnoejyiisrt'B developed into what ' a parliamentary enactment for securing 

fiMth, unhappily proved to be a fatal | Prince Albert’s formal precedence in the 
Ji Dec. 1861 . iUness. On 13 Dec. the prinoe , state next to herself. Stookmar was 
was Bummemed from Ounbridgo to Windsor"* asked to press upon her the imprudence of 
to attend his faUier’s deathbed. Prince her proposal, and it was with reluctance 
Albert died next day. dropped (Fctzmaubick, Lord ChranviUe), 

At his father’s funeral in St. George’s But the episode suggests the limitations 
Oiapel on 23 Dec. the prince was chiei which threatened the Prince of Wales’s 


pnneo 

mourner, in his mothers absence. He 
joined her the same day at Osborne. At 
the queen’s request he wrote a day or two 
later a letter publicly identifying himself 
with her overwhelming anxiety to pay 
her husband’s memory all public honour. 
On the 28th he offered to pl^, at his own 
expense, in the gardens of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, a statue of &e prince 
instead of one of the queeiu.whioh had 
already been oast for erection there, by 
way of memorial of the Great Exhibition 
of 1861. 

rwn II 

The sudden death of his father, when the 
prince was just turned twenty years of 
age, was a momentous incident 
in his career. The strict dis- 
cipline, to which his father 

strained* had^- 

^d ^ fostered a sentiment of mU awe. 
He wholly shared his mother’s faith in the 
Character andattalnments of the deadpiinoe. 
^ her hpband’s lifetime the queen had 
aoknowMl^ Ilia superior ru^t to control 
^ afte ^ death she xe^ed 

herdbif to be under a solemn obligation to 


paxmtal 

control. 


adult public activity. In his mother's sight 
he was disqualified by his filial relation from 
filling the ^ace which her husband had held 
in amiirs of state or from relieving her of 
any political duties. His mother accurately 
described her lasting attitude alike to 
her husband’s memory and to her ohildxen 
in a letter to King Leopold (24 Deo. 
1801) : ’ And no human pouter will make me 
swerve from uAui he decided and wished. 
I apply this particularly as regards our 


children — Bertie, &c. — ^for whose future he 
had traced everything so carefully. 1 am 
also determined that no one person, may he 
be ever so good, ever so devoted anumg 
my servants — ^is to load or guide or dictate 
to me' (Leikrs, iii. 606). 

The Prince of Wales always treated his 
mother with affectionate deference and con- 
siderate courtesy. Natnrallvdooile,heinl|l8 
frequent letters to her addressed her up to 
her death in simple filial styl^b^ginri^ 
* Dear ’ and ending Your aifBso- 

donate and dutiful son.’ To the qim 
the formula had a literal BignificanoCt But 
on reaching man’s estate the prince^a views 
of life broadened. He tmvwled far feim 
the rigid traditions in which he bad been. 
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brought up. Bifferaoe of view xegaiding 
hia oMouil privileges became with the 
prolong^on of his mother's reign inevit- 
able. The queen was very ready to 
delegate to him formal and ceremonial 
labours which were distasteful to her, but 
she never ceased to ignore his title to any 
function of government. His place in the 
royal succession soon seemed to him incon- 
sistent with that perpetual tutelage, from 
which Queen Victoria deemed it wrong for 
him to escape in her lifetime. Open conflict 
was averted mainly by the prince’s placable 
temper, which made ebullitions of anger 
of brief duration ; but it was a serious 
disadvantage for him to be denied by the 
queen any acknowledged responsibility in 
public affairs for the long period of nearly 
forty years, which intervened between his 
father’s death and his own accession to the 
throne. 

As soon as the first shock of bereavement 
passed. Queen Victoria set herself to carry 
out with scrupulous fidelity two plans 
which her husl^nd devised for his eldest 
son’s welfare, another foreign tour and his 
marriage. 

The tour to the Holy Land which was 
to conclude his educational travel had I 
Itour In the arranged by Prince Albert . 

in consultation with Arthur 
Feb.-May Penrhyn Stanley. The suite 
included Gen. Bruce, Major 
Teesdale, Col. Keppel, Robert Me^e, who I 
had been associate with Lord Duffonn 
on his mission to Syria in 1860, and Dr. 
Minter as physician. The queen’s con- 
fidence in Stanley was a legacy from hei 
husband, and at her persuasion he somewhat 
reluctantly agreed to join the party. The 
prince travelled incognito, and owing to 
the family mourning it was the queen’s wish 
that ceremonial receptions should as far 
as possible be dispensed with. Leaving 
Osborne on 6 Feb. 1862, the pnnee and his 
companions journeyed through Germany 
and Austria. At Darmstadt he was 
welcomed by the Grand Duke, whose son 
was to marry his second sister, Alice ; thence 
he passed to Munich, where ho inspected 
the museums and the galleries and saw 
the king of Bavaria. At Vienna he met 
for the first time the Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who formed a favourable impression 
of him, and thenceforth cherished a genuine 
affection for him. At Vienna he was intro- 
duced to Iiaurence Oliphant [q. v.], who was 
well acquainted with the Adriatic coast 
of the Mediterranean. Oliphant readily 
agreed to act as guide for that part 
of the expedition. From Trieste, where 


Stanley joined the partjr, the rwal yacht 
Osborne brought the prince to Venice, to 
Corfu, and other places of interest on the 
passage to Egypt. Oliphant, who served as 
deerone for ten days, wrote that th6 prince 
^was not studious nor highly intellectual, 
but up to the average and beyond it m so far 
as quickness of observation and general in- 
tellmence go.* He recognised the charm of 
his ^temper and disposition ’ and deemed 
travelling the best sort of education for 
him. His defects he ascribed to a * ^sition 
which never allows him responsibility or 
forces him into action ’ (Mbs. Olifhabt’s 
Life of L. Oliphant, i. 269). The prince 
was on his side attracted by Oliphant, 
and many years later not only enter- 
tained him at Abergeldie but Ux}1l him 
to dine at Balmoral with Queen Victoria, 
who shared her son’s appreciation of his 
exhilarating talk. 

The prince disembarked at Alexandria 
on 24 Feb. Passing to Cairo, he lodged 
in the palace of Kasr-en-nil, 
ittBgypi. every attention was paid 

him by the viceroy Said. A three weeks’- 
tour was made through upper Egj^t. He 
climbed the summit of the Great Pyramid 
without assistance and with exceptional 
alacrity ; he voyaged up the Nile to Awuati 
(12 March), and explored the temple of 
Camac at Luxor. At length on 31 ^rch 
ho arrived in the Holy Land, whwe n(» 
English princo had set foot since Edward 1, 
more than six hundred years before. 

Jerusalem was thoroughly explored, and 
the diplomacy of General Bruce gained 
, admission to the mosque of 
At Jcrusttieni. Hebron, into which no European 
was known to have penetrated since 1187. 

• High station,’ n^marked the prince, ‘ has 
after all some ments, some advantages.’ 
Easter Sunday (20 April 1862) was sj^nt 
on the shores of Lake Tiberias and at Gali- 
lee. Through Damascus the party reached 
Beyrout and thence went by sea to Tyio, 
Sidon, and Tripoli (in Syra). During 
the tour Stanley succeeded in interesting 
the prince in the historic traditions of 
Palestine. While he was easily amusodj 
ho was amenable to good aavioe, aim 
readily agreed that sporting should be 
suspended on Sundays. ^ It is impossible not 
to like him,’ Stanley wrote. ‘ Wb wtoni^- 
iug itiomory of names and persons ' and ^ 

‘ amiable and endearing qualities * impressea 
all the party. 

On 16 Mav the Osborne anchflisd at the 
isle of Rhodro. Thence the prince 
to Constantinople, where be stayed at yn 
embassy with Sir Henry Bulwer^ ambassa- 
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dor» and was f onn^lv entertained in hia 
ri^ of Prince of Wales bjr the sultan. 
He saw the sights of the city. His host 
Atcoutw- laTourably Of his toot 

and manner, and while he did 
not untioipate that he would 
learn much from book^ he discerned powers 
of observation which would well supply the 
place of study. But he detected a certain 
danger in an ease of demeanour which at 
times challenged his dignity and in the desire 
for amus^ent. A firat sojourn in Athens, 
where he was to be a frequent visitor, and 
a landing at Cephallonia brought him to 
MarseilleB. At Fontainebleau he was 


-4 




arrived at Brussels, and paid his reimed|| 
to Princess Alexandra at OBtend.^)^^^ 
were summoned by King Le^ld to the 
palace of Laekeui and there on 
» Sept. 1862 they were lorumQy 
sSeptTiSes. betrothed. Neztday they wait 
over the battlefidd of Water- 
loo together, and in the evening they at- 
tended a court banquet which King Leopold 
gave in their honour. They travelled to- 
gether to Cologne, where they parted, and 
tbe prince joined his mother at Coburg. 

The engagement w^as made public on 
16 8ept. in a communication to the press 


drafted by Queen Victoria. It was stated 
welcomed hospitably W the Fmperoi t that the marriage * privately settled at 
Napoleon III and the hlmpress Eu^nie, I Brussels ’ was * based entirely upon mutual 
ana on 13 June he rejoined his mother at i affection and personal ments of the 


Windsor. One unhappy incident of* the 
highly interesting journey was the serious 
illness contracted by General Bruce m the 
marshes of the upper Jordan. He managed 
with difficult to reach London, but there 
he died on 27 June 1862. The prince was 
thus deprived finallv of the close surveillance 
which hia father nad deemed needful to 
his welfare. 


the marriage of his second sister, Princess 
Mice, to Prince Louis of Hesse-Oarmstadt 
took place at Windsor on 1 July 1862. 

The International Exhibition of 1862, 
which the prince consort had designed, 
had been duly opened in May by the d&e ol 
Cambridge, to \^om much court ceremonial 
was for the time delegated by Queen Vic- 
toria. The prince inspected the exhibition 
in the summer and received with charming 
^aoe the foreign visitors — to one of w'hom, 
General de G^ffet, he formed a hfelong 
attachment. But the queen’s chief pro- 
occupation was the scheme fur the prince’s 

liwoomaig ^yqh King Leopold 

mamag^ and the prince consort had in- 
augurated the previous year. 
In the summer the queen wrote to Piuicc 
Christian, formally solioiting the hand of his 
daughter, Prinoess^Alezandra, for her eldest 
son. Assent was readily given. At the oiid 
of August Queqn Victoria left England to 
revisit (^burg, her late husband’s homo. 
^ the journey she stayed witb her uncle 
^pold at ms palace of Laekeu, near 
Her future daughter-in-law was 
with her father on a visit to Ostend, and 
trmoesB Alexandra came over to L^cn 
to meet Queen Victoria for the first time, 
ihe queen left for Oobuig on 4 Sept. On 
date the prinoe set out to meet his 
luother and to be^ what prov^ another 
oontbental tour. On the 7th he 


piincesB,’ and was ‘in no way connected 
with political coi isiderations,’ * The revered 
Prince Consort, whose sole object was the 
education and welfare of his children, had,’ 
the message continued, * been long con* 
vinced that this was a most desirable 
marriage.’ On 1 Nov. 1862 the queen 
gave her formal assent to the union at a 
meeting of the privy council. The 


While the court was still in deep mourning^- announcement was received in England 


with enthusiasm. The youth and beautv 
of the princess and her association with 
Denmark appealed to popular sympathies. 

' 1 Uko the idea of the Danish connection ; 
we have had too much of Germany and 
Berlin and Coburgs,’ wrote Lady Palmer- 
ston (Ebid, Lord HotighUm, ii. 83). In 
spite ot the queen’s warning, a political 
colour was given to the match in diplomatic 
circles. Prussia and Austria were steadily 
pushing forward their designs on the 
Schleswig-Hulsiein provinces which Den- 
mark claimed. Public feeling in England, 
which favoured the Danisli pretensions, was 
stimulated. In Germany it was' openly 
argued that the queen ana prince consort 
had betrayed the German cause. 

Although the match was wholly arranged 
by their kmdred, it roused a mutual 
affection in the prince and princess. But 
they saw little of each other before their 
marriage. On 8 Nov. Princess ^ .Mex- 
andra paid her first visit to 
England, coming with her father 
to Osborne os the guest of the 
queen. There and ^t Windsor 
she remained throe weeks, spending much 
of her time alone with the queen. 

By Queen Victoria’s wish the prince 
was out ot the country during his 
bride’s stay. On leaving Cobuzg he had 
invited his sister )uid her husband, the 
crown prince and princess of Prussia, to 


PnnoeBS 
Ale^a&drii 
in England, 
Not. 1863. 
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aooompany him on a Mediterranean tour 
on the vmt Osborne. Th^ embarked at 
Maneilles on 22 Oot. 1862: A most inter- 
esting itinerary was followed. A first ex- 
peKtenoe of the Biviera was obtained by a 
aaMpdnee'a landing at H^res. Palermo, 
the capital of Sicily, was visited, 
Kot. IS6S. thence a passage was made 

to Tunis, where the ruins of Carthage were 
explored. Owing to an accident to the 
paddle-wheel of the royal yacht, the vessel 
was towed by the frieate Doris from 
^the African coast to Mfuta. On 6 Nov. 
the party reached Naples, and there the 
prince’s twenty-first birthday was passed 
without ceremony. There was some in- 
congpruity in celebrating so interesting an 
anniversary in a foreign country. Yet 
the er^rience was j;Lot out of harmony 
with the zest for travel and for foreign 
society which was bom of the extended 
and varied wanderings of his youth. 
Before ledCving southern Italy he ascended 
Vesuvius, and on the return journey to £kig> 
land he revisited Rome. From Florence 
he made his way through Germany by slow 
stages. At Lille on 3 &o. he met Pimoess 
^xandra on her way from England. He 
reached home on 13 Deo. By far the 
greater part of the year had l^n spent 
abroad on three continents — ^America, Asia, 
and Europe. Although he was barely 
turned one and twenty, the prince was 
probably the best travelled man in the 
world. There was small chance that he 
should cultivate in adult life any narrow 
insularity. 

A separate establishment was already 
in course of formation at home. On reach- 
, ing his majority he had come 
into a substantw fortune. The 
duchy of Cornwall was his 
apjj^anage, and provided a large revenue. 
Owing to the careful administration of the 
juince consort the income of the duchy had 
risen from 16,0001. a year at the time of 
his son’s birth to 60,000/. in 1862. The 
receipts had been aliowod to accumulate 
during his minority, and these were now 
reckoned to amount to 700,000/. Out of 
these savii^Hhe sum of 220,0001. was 
bestowed with the prince consort’s approval 
on the purchase for his son from Spencer 
Cowper of the oountiv residence and estate 
of Sandringham in Norfolk. The transac- 
tion was carried out in 1861. The estate 
covered 7000 aeres, which the prinpe 
subsequently extended to 11,000 ; and the 
Jtotal WM estimated at 7000/. a year. 
The existing house proved unsuitable 
was soon rebuilt. A l^ndon was 


provided officially. Marlborou^ House 
had reverted to the crown in 1U7 on the 
lapse of the great duke of Marlborough’s 
long lease. It had sinoq been lentjto the 
Dowager Queen Adelaide, widow of William 
IV, on whose death in 1849 it was em|doyed 
as a government art school and picture 
gallery. In 1869 it was decided to fit it 
up as a residence for the Prince of Wales. 
During 1861 it was thoroughly remodelled, 
and in 1862 was ready for ms occupation. 

For the next three months preparations 
for his marriage absorbed his own and the 
country’s attention. Simultaneously with 
his return to England the 
'London Gazette’ pubUshed an 
offioiEd list of his first household. 
General Sir William KnoUys, the prince 
consort’s dose friend, became comptroller 
and treasurer and practically chief of the 
establishment; Earl Spencer was made 
groom of the stole ; the Earl of Mount 
Edgeumbe and Lord Alfred Hervey lords of 
the bedchamber; Robert Henry Meade 
and Charles Wood, afterwards Lord 
Halifax, grooms of the bedchamber; and 
Major Teesdale, Captain G. H. Gi^, and 
Lieut -colonel Keppel equerries. Hubert 
Fisher, his Oxford tutor, who bad resumed 
his work at the bar, was recalled to act us 
private secretary, and he held the office till 
1870. Mr. Wo^ was a very eariy oum- 
panion, and all save Earl Spencer, General 
KnoUys, and Lord Alfred nervey had been 
closely associated with the prince already. 

On 14 Deo. 1862 the prince was at 
Windsor, celebrating with his mother the 
first anniversary of his father’s death. 
The queen refuaed to relax her habit of 
seclusion, and on 25 Feb. 1863 the prince 
took her place for the first time at a cere- 
monial function. He held a levee in 
her behalf at St. James’s Palace. The 
presentations exceeded 1000, and severely 
tested his capacity for the fatigue of 
court routine. At a drawing-room which 
foUowed at Buckingham Palace (28 Feb.) 
the prince was again presents but ^ 
sister, the crown princess of Pr|issia» 
represented the sovereign. . 

Parliament opened on 6 Fbb. 1863, w 
the prince took his seat lor the fi^ time 

mttaita-. |n *1» W of 
oiLordn. due fotmah^ as a pe« « 
5jfeb.rfe5. the realm. He was intioduo^ 
by the dukes of Cambridge and Ne^tta 
He showed his mterest in the -proceeding 
by staying till haltpaat nine at ^ 

li^ toti. 

^ the oeadm of the 
Greeoe. « 
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Tl&e queen WMaliMt. Her speech from 
the tiumCf wbioh had been read oy the lord 
ohaaoeUor at the opening of the session, 
annotdkeed the oondnsion of her son’s 
maniage treaty, which had been signed at 
Copenhagen on 10 Jan. 1863, and ratified 
in London the day before. The prime min- 
ister, Lord Palmerston, informed the House 
of Obmmons that the marriage might * in 
the fullest sense of the word be called a love 
match ’ and was free of any political intm- 
tion (H^sabd, Commona Report, 5 Feb. 
1863).^^ few days later a message from 
the queen invited the House of Commons 
to make pecuniary ^vision for the bride- 
groom. Parliament on the mo- 
tion of Palmerston granted him 
provuoD. ^ annuity of 40,00(M., whicb 
with the revcmues of the duchy of (^mwall 
brought his annual income up to 100,0001. 
At t he same time an annuity of 10,0001. was 
bestowed on Princess Alexandra, with a 
prospootivt) annuity of 30,0001. in case of 
widowhood. Advanced liberals raised the 
issue that the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall supplied the prince with an 
adequate income, and that parliament was 

Lii J.1 4.^ u 


up the national exultation in a _ 
a&ianoe when in bis poetic *Wellbmj, 
7 March 1863, he greeted the princess, 
with some poetio licence, as 




‘Sm-Ii 
B liMfnll 


,bter as happy as fair, 
I a blissful heiv. 


engagementB. 


under no obligation to make addition to honoui the event. At M 

It was complained, too, that public money . House they received 
had been voted to the prince‘s on his crea- endless senes of con| 

tion as K.G. and for the expenses of his 
American tour. But Gladstone defended j 
the government’s ftfoposal, and the reaolu- 
Uons giving it effect were carried nem. con. 

The grant ^ally passed the House of 
Commons without a division. No other of 
Queen Viotoria’s appeals to parliament for 
pecuniary grants to her ohudren enjoyed 
the same good fortune. 

The marriage wse fixed for 10 March. 

The prinoess left Copenhagen on 20 Feb. 

«ind spent three days (2-6 March) on the 
The Prinotts'e “ Brussels as the guest 

entry into of King Leopold, who was a 

®Wef sponsor of the union. 

On 7 March the prince met his 
bride on her arrival at Gravesend. Travel- 
ling by railway to the Brioklayors* Arms, 

Southwark, they made a triumphal 
gross through the City of London to Pad- 
dington. The six oarriages, headed by a 
detachment of life-gauds, seemed to 
many onlodkers a mean pageant, but a 
surnng maas of peoifie gnetUd the couple 
^th boundless di^nt (of. Louis Blavo’s 
LeUrea aur PAnglrtmt, 2nd oer. L 13 seq.). 

At toes the pressure of the enthusiastio 
mob caused the princess alarm. From 
Faddington th«y went by railway toi;;- — 

mongh, wid dioTO tbeno, to TOndwr. Tayton , 

poto koMitto^ Tnayaoii, amnm^ I ““ 

TOL &xvn.>, 4 m, a. 


Bride of the heir of the kingii of the sea.* 

The wedding took place on 10 March 
in St. Georg’s Chapel, Windsor. The 
prmce was in the uniform of a 
general and wore the robes of 
the Garter Queen Victoria in 
widow’s weeds overlooked the proceedings 
from a galluy. ’ A fine affair, a thing to 
remember,’ wrote Disraeli of tho ceremony 
Kioffsley, who attended as royal, chaplain, 
ad anted ‘ ^hc serious, reverent dignity of 
my dear youug master, whose manner was 
perfect.’ Tho crown princess brought her 
uttlo son. Prince Wiluain (afterwards the 
German Emixwor William II), who wore 
highland dress. The short honeymoon was 
spent at Osborne. 

On 17 March the prince and prinoess 
were back at Windsor, and on ^ 20th 
they held a court at St. James’s Palace 

... X Marlborough 

ved an almost 
congratulatory 
addresses. Numerous festivi- 
ties and entertainments followed, and the 
prince’s social experience widened. On 
2 May ho attended for the first time the 
banquet of the Royal Academy. He 
had hardly spoken in public before, and 
he had loamt by heart a short speMh. 
T f i s memory momentarily failed ^ him 
and ho nearly broke down. The aooid^t 
led him to rely henceforth in his pubho 
utterances on the inspiration of the moment 
He mastered the generd idea beforehand 
but not to words. His tact and native 
kindliness stood him in good s^, to 
he soon showed as an occasional apeakw 
a readiness of delivery and a grace of 
compliment which few hw* oontem- 
porwes exceUed. Lord Houghton 
waa a pastmaster in th® eaine ^ judged 
the prinoe to be only second to 
The oorporation of the Chty of ^ndon 
oresented the prinoe with toe freedom on 
7^1^. and gaw a baU in 
self and his bride on the same 
toe QnildhalL He had already »d«“*^ 
htowlf with ciYio life 

of too Kehmongera 
W Fob., which We faitoer 
A — (Sty company, toe BMoinane 
^ paid him a Uto compliment 

5\In this busy scionth of Juq® 
00 
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tho prinee aaid prinoeas went, too, to 
Oxford to take part in the pleasures of ' 
Oommemoration. They stayed, with Dean 
Liddell at the prince's collie, Christ 
Ghuroh (1^18 June), and at the encsenia he 
received from the chancellor. Lord Derby, 
the honorary degree of D.C.L. A year 
later wimilar experiences awaited the 
prince and princess at Cambridge during 
May week. They stayed in the roycd 
apartments at Trinity CoUege, and the 
prince received the honorary denee of 
Ll.D. Meanwhile a sumptuous ball ^ven 
by the guards regiment m the exhibition 
building at South Kensington on 26 June 
1863 brought the gaieties of their first 
season to an end. 

The prince's married life was mainly 
spent at Marlborough House. But Sand- 
rmgham constantly drew him from 
London ; ho visited friends in all parts of 
the country for sport or society, and was 
in ScotlarAl every autumn. Nor was his 
habit of foreign travel long interrupted. 
Part of the early spring was soon r^ularly 
devoted to Cannes or 


was soon regularly 
ice in the Riviera, 


and part of the early autumn to Homburg, | 
while tours on a larger scale were not 
infrequent. 

Outside London bis career for the most 
part resembled that of any man of wealth 
and high station. At Sandringham the i 
prince until his death spent seven or eight ■ 
weeks each year, living the life of a private | 
country gentleman. The first Easter after 
his marriage wps spent at Sand- 
^gham, but the wd house was 
then condemned as inadequate, 
and a new mansion was completed in 1870. 
The hospitality at Sandringbam was easy 
and unconstrained ; and the prince’s guests 
were drawn fiom aU ranks and professions. 
He interested himself in his tenants, and 
maintained his cottages in admirable repair. 
On every detail in tee management of the i 
estate he kept a watchful eye. The furni- 
ture and decorations of the house, the gar- 
dens, the farm, the stables, the kennels, I 
were all under his personal care. For his i 

HiAloTeot always 

ammaiB. chOrishcd affection. The stables ' 
were always well filled. In tec I 
kennels at Sandringham were reme - ' 
sentatives of almost every breed. He | 
was an exhibitor of dogs at shows from ' 
27 May 1864, and was patron of the { 
Ketmel Gub from its formation in I 
April 1878. He actively identified him- ' 
self with the sport of the county. For 
wme twelve yean he hunted with the 
West Norfolk hounds, at tunes with the 


princess for his companion, but alter 1880 
he abandoned hunting, bote at home and on 
visits to friends. Shooting at Sandringham 
gradually took its place as the prince's 
main sport. To his shooting parties were 
invited his Norfolk neighbours as well as 
his intimate circle of associates. He reared 
pheasants and partridges asriduously, 
profiting by useful advice from his neigh- 
bour, Thomas William Coke, earl of 
Leioester, of Holkham. Partridge-driving 

§ ew to his favourite sporting recreation. 

e was a variable and no first-rate shot, 
but was successful with high pheasants. 

For his autumnal vacation at Scotland 
during September and October Queen 
Autumn Victoria lent him Abeigeldie 
houda^ Castle, on Deeside near Bal- 
, in sootiand whioh she had leased in 

1 1862 for sixty years. He varied his sojourn 
there by visits to Scottish noblemen, 

I with one of whom, tee duke of Sutherland, 

I he formed an intimate friendship. The 
I duke’s mother was a beloved associate of 
Queen Victoria, and at the ducal seat. Dun- 
robin Castle, the prince was a fr^uent 
I guest. In Sootiand the prince's chief sports 
were grouse-shooting and deerstaUdng. He 
had filled his first stag on 21 Sept. 1868 ; 
on 30 Aug. 1866 he kfiled as many as seven, 
and for years ha ifas no less suooessful. 

, Fishing never at^moted him. But he was 
, always fond of 'the sea, and his early life 
I on the Isle of Wight made him an eager 
yachtsman. Succeeding his father as 
patron of the Royal Yacht Squadron at 
Cowes, he became a member on 8 July 
1865, commodore in 1882, and finally 
admiral in 1901. He was soon a regular 
witness of the Cowes regatta in August, 
and as early os 1866 was owner of 
a small yacht, the Dagmar. But neither 
horse-raeing nor yacht-racing occupied 
much of his interest till ho reached middle 
life. 

But while country life had no lack of 
attraction for the prince, London, whioh 
Queen Victoria had praoticaJly abandoned 
for Osborne, Balmoral, or Windsor, was 
the chief centre of his mature aotivitiM. 

In the capital city he rapidly 

bwjame the leader of fateionable 

life. The aueen’e withdreinJ 
left him without a rival as ruler and law- 
giver of the world of fashion, mm 
countenaooe was sedulously sought by au 
aspirants to social eminence. With 
hood he developed inoreaaingly mi 
sibiliiy and charm of manner, a 
about persons, a quioknew erf 
and a love of nearing promptly tne 
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ouRent news. He took genuine pleasure 
in tlie -lighter social amusements and 
gave them every encouragement. Con- 
sequently society in almost all its phases 
appealed to him, and the conventions of 
ro^al exolusivenesB, to which he had been 
trained, gave way to his versatile human 
interests. There was a democratic and a 
cosmopolitan breadth about his circle of 
companions. He did not suffer his rank 
to exclude him from gatherings- to which 
royalty rarely sought admission. He \ 
attended* the reunions of the Cosmopolitan 
Club as a private member, or dined with | 
friends at the Garrick Qub, or afctendeii | 
the more bohemian entertainments of th** 
Savage Club. In 1869 there was formed 
under his immediate auspices and guidance 
a new club called the Marlborough Club, 
with a house in Pall Mall almost overlooking 
Marlborough House. The members were 
drawx^ from the wide range of his personal 
ocquiuntances, and ho joined them at the 
Marlborough Club without ceremony. A 
chance meeting at the Cosmopolitan Club 
in 1867 with the Hunearian traveller, I 
Arminius Vamb6ry, made the stranger | 
thenceforth a favoured associate. The ex- 
perience was typical of his easy catholicity^ 
of intercourse. 

His mother, while denying his title to 
political tes|)on8ibility, was well content 
that the prince should carry on in her 
behalf her husband's works of charity 
and public utility. He readily obeyed her 
wish in this rega^. No pubUo institution 
or social movement, which his father had 
favoured, sought his countenance in vain. 
Of the Society of Arts he was soon elected 
president (22 Oct. 1863) in succession to 
the prince consort. He always took an 
active part in the choice of the recipient of 
the Albert modal, which was founded by 
the society in 18^ in his father's memory 
to reward conspicuous service in the arts, 
manufactures, and commerce. When on 
^ accession to the throne he exchanged 
the post of president for that of patron, 
he accepted with much satisfaction the 
award of the Albert medal to himself. 
But ho went far beyond his father in 
ms perronal association with great public 
l^titutions. He created a new precedent 
J>y acoeptinff the presidency of St. Bar- 
inolomew’s Hoiraital on 20 March 1867, 
phOon- an olSioo which he also held till 
^ accession. His public energy 
. ‘ in any genuine oauae of social 

mproymentk education, or philanthropy 
l^ew mdaed no tdaekening tm his death, 
part of the country he was busy 


pronouncing benedictions on good ^*^kc\ 
Among his early engagem^ts of this kiiml 
were the opening A the Britinh Or^an 
Asylum at Slough (24 June 1863) ; the 
opening of the new town haU at Halifax 
(August 1863) ; the laymg of foundation 
stones of the new west wing of the Ijondon 
Hospital (June 1864), of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society (11 June 1866), and of 
new buildings at Glasgow University (8 Got. 
1868) ; and the unveiling of the statue of 
Peabody, the American philanthropist, 
in the CSty of London (23 July 1869). He 
presided at innumerable chanty festivals, 
be^ginning on 18 May 1864 with the Royal 
IJitcrary Fund dinner, and he repeated 
that experience at the oentonary celebra- 
tion of the Fund in 1890. Ilka his father, 
too, he was «3specially active, when the 
opportunity offered, in organising exhibi- 
tions at home and abroad. 

Early visits to Ireland had brought that 
country well within the scope of his inter- 
est, and although political agitation come 
to limit his Irish sojourns, he lost few 
opportunities in manhood of manifesting 
sympathy with efforts for the country's 
industrial prepress. As guest of the 
viceroy. Lord Kimberley, on 8 May 1866, he 
opened the Grand International 
Exhibition at Dublin. It was 
thus in Ireland that he first 
; identified himself in an authoritative way 
with the system of exhibitions. Ho re- 
turned to Dublin in the spring of 1868 on a 
visit of greater ceremony, and the princess 
came with him to pay her first visit to 
the country. The lord-lieutenant was the 
marquis (afterwards first duke) of Abercorn, 
whose eldest son. Lord Hamilton, had joined 
the prince's household in 1866 and wi^ a 
very intimate associate. The prince was 
now invested on 18 April with the order 
of St. Patrick; ho was made honorary 
LL.D. of Trinity College, Dublin, witnosi^ 
the unveiling of Burke's statue outside 
the college, attended Puiiohestown races, 
and reviewed the troops in Phosnix Park. 
It was the period of the Fenian outbreak, 

I and there were threats of disturbance, 
j but they came to little, and the prince and 
princess were received with enthusiasm. 
The lord mayor of Dublin in an addrew of 
welcome expressed a hope that the mnn^ 
would acquire a royal residence in Ireland. 
Before and ainoe the recommendation was 
jessed on t*he English government and 
It was assumed that it had the prince’s 
acquiescence. A third visit was paid to 
lidand during the prince’s adult career, 
in August 1871, when he opened the Royal 

o u 2 
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Agricultural Exhibition at Dublin. Earl 
Spencer, the lord-lieutenant, and Lord 
Harting^n, the chief secretary, were his 
personu friends, and under their auspices 
ne enjoi^ a wedc of brilliant festivity. 
Unluckily at its close (Sunday, 7 Aug.), 
while he was staying at the Viceregal 
Lodge in Pheenix Park, a proposed meet- 
ing in the park of sympathisers with 
Eenian prisoners in England was pro- 
hibited. A riot broke out by way of 
demonstrating that * patriots are dearer to 
[Irish] hearts than princes.* The political 
disaffection, although it did not prejudice 
the prince's relations with the Irish masses, 
was not easily silenced, and fourteen years 
passed before the prince sought a new 
experience of Irish hospitality. 

Ill 

His mother's desire to exclude the prince 
from' all political counsels was not altogether 
▲ttifndeto fulfilled. Her ministers at the 
fortdfiTi outset of his adult career 

„poiiuo8. questioned her prudence in 

keeping him in complete ignorance of 
pohtioal affairs. From 1864 onwards 
the prince, stirred in part by the princess's 
t anxiety for the fortunes of her family, 
was deeply interested in the wars which 
disturbed central Europe. Prussia and 
Austria continued their endeavours to 
deprive Denmark of all hold on Schleswig- 
H^tein. The prince's Danish sentiment 
was in accord with popular English feeling. | 
But it caused emnarrassment to Queen ^ 
Victoria, who in spite of her private German | 
leanings was resolved on the maintenance 
of England's neutrality. Her relations 
with her son were often strained by his ' 
warm support of the Danes. | 

In 1865 ^rd Russell, the prime minister, 
avowed sympathy with the prince's request 
for access to those foreign despatches 
which were regularly plac^ at the dis- 
posal of all cabinet ministers. The queen 
reluctantly so far gave way as to sanction 
the communication to the prince of carefully 
selected specimens of the confidential 
foreign correspondence. The restrictions 
which guarded the privilego dissatisfied the 
prince, and his endeavours to secure their 
diminution or removal formed a constant 
theme of debate with the sovereign 
and ministers till near the end of his 
mother's reigns The queen’s oft-repeated 
justification for her restraicAs was the 
print's alleged lack of discretion and his 
inability to xMp a secret from his intimates. 
Resignmg himself with some impatlenoe 
to the maternal interdict, the prince sought 


other than official means of infonnation 
and influence '"in foreign matters. To 
forei^ ambassadors he offered idiundant 
hospitality, and with them he always 
cherished frank and oordial intercourse. 

The prince's relations with the Frenqli 
ambassador in London, Prince de la 
d'Auvm^e, during the Danish oiisis of 1864 
show him in a cnaraoteiistio light. On 
8 Jan. 1864 a first child, a boy, had be^ 
Birth of * horn to the prince and princess 
an heir, at Frogmore. There were many 

8 Jan. 1861. feg^ye Celebrations, and the 
prince's guests were infiuential. But the 
rejoicings over the new experience of 
fatherhood did not lessen the prince's 
exoitement regarding the foreign situation. 
On 10 March the ohnstCning took place at 
Buckingham Palace. At a oonoert in the 
evening the French ambassador was present. 
Napoleon 111 was making proposals for arbi- 
tration between Denmark and the Qeiman 
powers. The prince at onoe quesfioned 
his French guest on the subject with what 
the latter described to his ^vemment 
as the prince's customary incuffecenoe t^ 
rules of etiquette. The prince 
s^^thics. warned the ambassador with 
heat that the Danes were a 
brave people, who were readv to meet 
death rather than any kind of humiliation 
(10 March 1864). King Leopold, who 
was staying with Queen Viotoria, sought 
to moderate the prince's energy. Twelve 
days later the ambassador dinM at Marl- 
borough House, and was surprised b^ signs 
of greater pmdenoe and moaeration in the 
prince's talk, which he attributed to the 
influence of King Leopold. The prin^ 
now agreed that l^nmarir would be wise in 
assenting to a pacification. He also spoke 
in favour of the idea of Soan^avian 
unity. The ambassador in reporting fiffiy 
to his government the prinoe's deliveianoes, 
pointed out that the views of the to the 
English throne needed consideration, w 
that it would be wise for France, in vie^ 
of the prince’s opinion, to do what was 
practioaDle in support of Danirii intefesis 
(Lc 5 orifftnea de Ja ffutm de 

fH70->/, Paris 1910, tom. ii. pp. 109 seq.)* 
Thus while Queen Viotoriwaott her nflnis^ 
held that the prince's opizdona oounw 
for nothk^, he contrived privately to 
foreignambassadors quite a 
presnon. The diaorepaaoj Wwew tw 
home and foieto veruteta cm his rdatlons 
with foreign pemoy grew steadily* 

The pimoe's tact always or 
controlled his personal iernff* Gladsw 
detected only *a little 


in the 
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prinoe’a oonyeiBatkm. If the prinoe was 
oaiefnl to ptevent Count von Beust, 
the Austrian ainbafl8ador« whose hostility 
to Denmark was admitted, from even 
approaohins the prinoess, he succeeded 
in establishme the best social relations 
between himself and the count. A passion 
for direct Mrsonal interoourse with all who 
dominated mat events tended to over- 
ride personal sentiment and prejudice. In 
April 1864 be drew on himseU a severe 
rebuke in the 

Qaribaku, who _ ^ 

prince’s friend, the duke ol Sutherland, at | fifth birthday, he n^ached St., Petersbu]^ 
Stafford House. He sought out first-hand ‘ to attend the wedding of his wife’s sister 
intelUpnco of all that was passinff abroad. 1 Dagmar with the tsarevitch Alexander. 
In July of the same year, when he dined { a oxst tIbH ceremony took place at 

with Lord Palmerston, Sir Horace Rumbold, I to uiu^, tbo WinW palace? A visit 




counsel. The prince was home 
6 Nov. The visit to Germany was i. 
in 1805, when Queen Victoria unveiled a 
statue of the prince consort at Oobufg. 
The prince there saw much of his German 
and Prussian relatives, with some of whom 
he stalked and shot bustards. 

His foreign engagements in 1866 brought 
him for the first time to Russia. On the 
journey he stayed for a few days at Berlin, 
where his sbter and her husband gave in 
royal circle by visiting > his honour a banquet which the king of 
was staying with the | Prussia at^ded. On 9 Nov., his tweuty- 


who was then secretary of l^ation at ’ Moscow preceded his return 

■ ‘ to Berlin on the way home. On tho 

Russian court he exerted all his habitual 
charm. Indeed throughout Europe his 
personal fascination was already acknow- 
ledged. Lord Augustus Loftus, the English 
ambassador in Berlin, noted on his leaving 
Berlin that the golden opinions he was 
winning m every country and evefy court 


Athens, was of the company. The prince 
at onee sent for him to learn the exact 
pi^tkm of affairs in Greece, where his 
wife’s brother, Prince William of Denmark, 
had just been elected king as George I. 

It was, too, never bis practice to depend 
tor his knowledge of foreign complications 
on t hose whom he met at home. Scarcely a 


year passed without a foreign tour whicl^ of Euru^ had an ‘ intrinsic value ’ in 


combined amusement with political discus- 
sions. In September 1864 the prinoo paid a 
visit to his wife’s family in Denmark, cross- 
in Denmark big from Dundee to Copenhagen, 
wid Sweden, He extended his tour to Stock- 
bept. 1864. where he was entertained 

by King Charles XV and had a first expen- 
ence of elk-shooting. Ho freely discussed 
the i^litical situation from various points 
of view. The expedition extended his 
intimacy among the royal families of 
Europe. Not only did he make a lasting 
acquaintance with tho cultured Swedish 
niler, King Charles XV, who as the grand- 
son of Gmeral Bemadotte had a warm 
affection for IVance and a keen suspicion 
of Prussia, but he then inaugurated a long 
and cordial intimacy with the Russian 
dynasty. During his visit to Copenhagen 
the iranoess of Wales’s sister Da^ar 
was betrothed to the Grand Duke Nicholas 
of Russia, the heir of the Tsar Alexander II. 
^he grand duke’s death next year annulled 
the match, but the prinoess tnsmsferred her 
hand to the grana duke’s next brother. 
Alexander, afterwards Tsar Alexander III, 
and a first link betspeen the royal families 
of ^gland and Russia was thereby foin^. 

Prom Denmaih the prince proceeded to 
H^ovpr ii]A t|i«iiDe mted his sister Alice 

I^wnstadt. On the return journey he 
guest at Bruaa^ of his grand-unde 
^8 iMpoU, was mtile in political 


England^ international relations. On the, 
affection of Parisians he had long since 
established a hold. France welcomed him 
with marked cordiality when, as the ^est 
of Napoleon 111, he visited the Intemati&tal 
Exhibition in Paris in June 1867. He seized 
on the royal commission for the British 
section— a first taste of a common later 
experience. A fellow guest in Paris was 
Abdul Aziz, the saltan of Turkey, whose 
acquaintance he had made at Constantinople 
in 1862. Tho sultan reached England next 
month, and the prince was active in hospi- 
talities on the queen’s behalf. 

The prince’s family was growing. A 
second son, George, who ultimately suc- 
ceeded him on the throne os George V, was 
bom to him at Marlborough House on 3 June 
18^. Their first daughter. Princess Louise 
(afterwards Princess Roya^, was 
born at Marlborough House 
on 20 Fob. 1867. A second 
daughter, Prinoess Victoria, was bom on 
6 July 1868, and a third daughter, Prmoess 
Maud, on 26 Nov. 1869. Visitors at Sai^- 
ringham or Marlborough House were m- 
variably introduced to the ohildrm wim- 
out ceremony and with parental TOoe. 
After the birth of Prinoe George in 1866, 
the prinoess accompanied the prince on ft 
vachWg cruise off Devonshire and Corn- 
wall, in the course of which ^y 
the SciUy Islands and descended the 
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BotaiUidc tin mine near 8t Jnat Sbr 
the gfeater pAirt of 1867, after the birth 
^ of Louise, ^ Princess of Wales 

6ms disabled by severe rheumatism, and 
in the autumn her husband accompanied 
her to Wiesbaden for a six weeks’ cure. 

A year later a f oreim trip of the compre- 
hensLve type, to wnioh the prince was 
well accustomed, was aocom^ished for the 
first time with his wife. In November 
Asatwi England for 

monSiB* tour, seven months’ travel. At Paris 
S®^‘ 1 stayed at the Hotd Bristol, 

which was the prince’s favourite 
stoppinj^ place in Paris through life. 
They visitM the emperor at GompiAgne, 
and the prince took part in a 

stag hunt in the park. Thence they 
pamed to Copenhagen. The prince paid 
* another visit to the king of Sweden at 
Stockholm, ana there his host initiated 
him into the Masonic order, in which he 
BUbsequentlV found a new interest. Christ- 
mas was celebrated at the Danish court. 
Another sojourn at Berlin with the crown 
prince and princess (15-20 Jan. 1869) was 
attended bv elaborate festiviti^. The king 
of Priissia formally invested the prince with 
g the collar and mantle of the order of the 
^ Black Eagle. He had been knijght of the 
order since his birth, but the full investiture 
could be j^onned only in the PrussiAn 
cafttal. The collar was the one which the 
pmce consort had worn. In the evening 
there was a state banquet in the 
prince’s honour, ^and then he 
had his first opportunity of con- 
versing with Prince Bismarck, who with 
rare amiability wore, by command of his 
master, the Danish order of the Dannebrog 
in compliment to the guests. Prom Berlin 
the prince andjp^cess passed to the Hof- 
bnrg palace at' Vienna, where the Emperor 
Francis Joseph was their host, and renewed 
an earlier acquaintanoe with the prince. 
They off Aed their consolation to the exiled 
king and queen of Hanover before leaving 
forraeste. 

There thev embarked on H.M.S. Ariadne, 
which was fitted up as a yacht, and travel 
began m earnest.' The duke of Sutherland 
was chief organiser of the expedition, and 
he enlisted in the company Sir Samuel 
Baker the African explorer, Richard Owen 
the naturalist, (Sir) William Howard Bus* 
sell the war oonesjtoiKd^nt, and (Sir) John 
Fowler the engineer, who were all capable 
of mstruotive guidance. The iiltuaate 
^ was to inspeot the great enterpriae of 
tM Suez Canal, which was nearing com- 
inetion, but by way of prelude a voyage 


was made up the Nile. The itinerary 
followed the same route as the prince had 
taken eight years before* At 
Cairo the party sawmuoh of the 
viceroy Ismail Pasha. On the 
Nile, Baker arranged for the prince’s qmrt, 
Owen gave lectures on geology, and Fowler 
desorib^ the wonders of the Suez venture. 
The prince was in the gayest spirits, playing 
on his guests hannless practical jokes, and 
putting all at their ease. 

On 25 March the prince and his party 
reached Ismailia to visit the Suez Canal 
works. The Khedive was awaiting them, but 
a more interesting figure, M. oe Lesasps, 
conducted them over the newly excavated 
waterway. The prince opened the sluioe 
of a completed dam, allowing 
the Mediterranean to flow into 
an empty basin conneoting with 
the Bitter Lakes. Before the E£edive 
parted with his English friends at Ismailia 
he invited Baker to take command of an 
expedition against the slaversiiOn the White 
Nile. The prince took an aotive part in 
the negotiation and suggested the terms 
of service, which Baker finally accepted 
with good result (W. H. Russxll’s J9»^). 

The prince was deeply impressed by 
the proofs he witnessed of M. de Lesseps’ 
engineering skill. The Suez Canal was 
opened on 16 Nov. following, and next 
summer Lesseps paid a visit to London. 
On 4 July 1870 the prince, as president of 
the Society of Arts, formally presented to 
him the Albert gold medal founded in his 
father’s memory for conspicuous service. 
In an admirable French speech he greeted 
Lesseps as his personal friend, whose 
attenoance on him at Suez he rmoned 
an inestimable advantage. 

On the return journey from Alexandria 
on 1 April 1869, the royal party paused at 
Constantinoide, where the Sultan Abdul 
Aziz was their boat. Bdt the 
prince interrupted his stey there 
tomakeatour oftheCStimean 
battle-fields gnd oemeteries. Subsequenriy 
they went to Athens^ to stay wim w 
Prinoeas of Wales’s brother, Khm Geor^ 

of weeoe, and to visit the country^ wtorio 

monuments. Paris was toaehed by way ot 
Ooifu, BrindU, and IMn. Wot f 
Kapoleoii HI oflerad tham qplmdid 
teinment at tba TuilcriMb Sot 
IS May 1869 mn ih,y hm» iNpia 
MadboronA Hoom. . 

A year later Aanoe 
e«t«iudandintai^lwfl»w4^ F^ 
gsneroui beet Ml MmaUh estate. 
!S^«hole tnfdty mwrf HA 
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stimulated bis ^litioal intefests and 
ihiist ixKs politioal ue^. It was at a 
dinner-party at Madboiough House tiiat 
Ddaae, tbe editor ol *The Times/ who 
was one ol tbe guests, xdbeired the first 
bitelUgenoe in England of the outbreak 
^ihanoo- ^ ^ l^ranoo - German war 


Q«nnww, on 16 Juhr 1B70 (Mobisb, 
1S70* Memoirs), Throi^hout tiie oon- 
fliot the nrinoe*s sympathies inblmed to 
SVsnoe. Bismother’s hopes lay with the other 
side. B^t the queen was no leas anxious thw 
her soiC to alfeviate the sufferings ol the 
emperor and empress ol the French, when 
thev eou^t an asylum in England from 
their own country. The empress arrived 
at Ohisleliurst in September 1870, and the 
emperor on rdease from his German 
prison in Ifarhh 1871* The pnnce and 
princess were assiduous in their attention 
to the exiles. To tbe young 
Prince Imperial especially he 
extended a latherly kindness, 
and when in 1879 the French youth met 
his death in the Zulu war in South Africa, 
the prince personally made arrangements 
lor the luneral at Ohislehurst, and was 
himself a paQ-beaier. He was a moving 
spirit ol the committee which was form^ 
for erecting a monument to the French 
prince’s memory in Westminster Abbey 
m 1880, and when the House of Commons 
reused to sanction that project, he urged 
the transfer ol the memorial to St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. He was present, too, 
when a statue of the French prince was 
unveiled at Woolwich (13 Jan. 1883). 
But the downfall ol the French empire 
and the misfortunes of the French imperial 
family in no wise diminished the cordiality 
of tlm prince’s relations with France 
under Her new rulers. No sooner was the 
repubhoan form ol government recognised 
than he sought the acquaintance of the 
mpublican leaders, and he left no stone 
unturned to maintain friendly relations 
vHh them aa well as with his older friends 
in the French capital. The perfect quality 
of his social cham enabled him to keep 
on good teems with all political parties in 
^anoe without forfeiting the esteem of any. 
^prince showed hialivelyonrioaity about 
the moidents ol the Franco-German war by 
exploring in August 1871 the battle-fiekis 
Gfedan ana lli^ in the company ol 
Friiam deZJme iari ol hia equerry, Major 
Teeiriale. fietrifcUad incognito aa Baron 
of Banfiew. Aom Alaaoe he peaaed on to 

ttMk, eoiwMl in Oanuui nampaa^* 


A owtaJn oodlneai tcnruda tlie 
royal family was populariy impttl, 
him during the course of & moenl 
But when the crown prince 4 ^ 
visited I^n in Septf 1871 the 
greeted him with a geniality wkSch eanstd 
surprise in Germany. His oourtesue led 
Bismarck’s diole to imagine some diminu- 
tion ol bis affection for France. But Ms 
conduct merely testified to his natural 
oomj^aoenoy manner in social Ufe. 
'‘While pi^oiming with admirable grace 
tiie ceremonial and social functions attach- 
ing to Us station, and while keqply studying 
current political events from a detached 
and inespoiutthle point of view, the p^ce 
somewhat suffered in moral robustness 
thfoi^h the denial to lum bf genuine 
political reH^nsibility, and his exclusion 
from settled and solid occupation. The 
love of pleasure in bis nature which 
had been carefully repressed in boyhood 
sought m adult life &ee scope amid the 
ambiguities of his public 
■gunsk the position. The gloom of his 
prince mother’s court helped to pro- 
voke reaction against conventional strict- 
ness. From the early 3 rears of his married 
life reports spread aoroad that he was 1 ^ 
centre of fa^onablo frivolity, favouring 
company of low rank, and involving 
himself in heavy debt. There was gross 
exaggeration in the rumours. But they 
seemed m many eyes to receive unwrioome 
confirmation, when a member of fashionable 
London society. Sir Charles Mordant, 
brought an action for divorce against 
his wffe, and made in his petitiofi, 
solely on his wife’s oonfossion, a ^serious 
ibcMor- allegation against the Prince 
daont CBM, of Wales. The prince was 
Feb. 1870. made a pa^ to the suit, 

but the co-respondents, 'Viscount Oole, 
afterwards earl of Enniskillen," and 8u 
Frederick Johnstone, were among his 
social aUies. The case opened befors 
Lord Penzance on 16 Feb. 1870, and the 
prince volunteered evidence. Amid gfoht 
public excitement he denied the enaege 
in the witness-box (23 Feb.), and the oouri 
held him guiltiess. Apart from the pri^s 
intervention, the case presenm 
difficulties which riveted on it pwJaw 
attention. Lady Mordaunt was Jpwvsd to 
have beoome hopelesriy insw Wore tw 
hearing, afid on that ground the cow to 
iMtanoe leftaed fla 

ttM, bat rftor ^ 

divoio. tru gnoted (11 Mawb WW> 
Pablio nmied Iqr tte i>o- 
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for ft time in peril witii the anateie daeaes 
of the nation. The sensationd press 
ftbonnded in offensiye soandalf and during 
Hhe spring of 1870 the prince’s presence 
ftt the tlmtre, and even on Derby raoe- 
oourae« occasioned more or less inimical 
demonstratic^. He faced the situation 
with characteristic courage and coolness. 
The public censure was reinforced by 
ft wave of hostility to the principle of 
monarchy which, pSurtly owing 
to the republican tnumph in 
France, was temporarily sweep- 
ing over the coimt^. Enterpnsmg writers 
sought to driTO the moral home. At the 
end of 1870 there was published a clever 
parody of Tennyson’s * Idylls of the King ’ 

called ‘The Coming K ,’ which with 

much insolence purported to draw the 
veil from the prince’s private life. The 
assault was pursued next year by the same 
authors in ‘ The Siliad,’ and the series was 
continued m * The Fijiad ’ (1873), * Faust 
and ’Phisto ’ (1874), * Jon Duan ’ (1876), 
and findly m a prophetically named 
brochure, ‘ Edward VII ; a play on the past 
and present times with a view to the 
future’ (1876). All current j^htics and 
societv came under the satirists’ lash. 
But the burden of the indictment, phrased 
in various keys of soumli^, was tnat the 
prince’s conduct was unnttii^ him for 
succession to the throne. The recru- 
descence of Queen Victona’s popularity 
and the manifest good-nature and public 

r ' 't of the prince soon dissipatM for 
most part the satino censure. Yet 
an undercurrent of resentment against 
reputed indulgences of the pnnce’s pnvate 
life never wholly disappeared. 

There was never any senous ground for 
doubting the prince’s desire to serve the 
public interest. On 13 July 1870 the 
queen’s dread of pubhc ceremonies imposed 
on him the important task of opening 
ThsHittiici ^ Thames Embankment The 
queen had promised to perform^ 

oism. Tluree dim later the jprinoeiUustra^ 
his fixed resolve to ooncuiftte demoeratio 
feding and to enooursM industrial 
by inaughrathig the workmen’s 
tional iShibitioii at tlm Agrumltnrsl Hall. 
His attendanoe proved his native tcdeiaiioe 
and bBoad-mmoed indifihraoud to social 
prejudioe. The tcades-uidoii leade r s who 
were the orgaaisem existed on snUsfance 
ih the eye of the oapitalM paUio, and 
Anbsxon Herbert [q. v. SappL U], who 
Modived the prince on InSalf of the 


promoters, was a leading advocate of 
repnblioanism. But it was the sturdv 
faith in the virtue of exhibitionB which 
he Had inherited from his father that 
chiefly brought him to the Agricultural 
HaU. AbiaSv on 4 April 18^ he had 
placed himself at the head of a movement 
for the organisation of annual intematiQnal 
exhibitions at South Kensington in modest 
imitation of former efforts. He plajred an 
active part in preliminary arrangements, 
and he opened the first of the series on 
1 May 1870. The experiment was not a 
success, but it was oonmued for four years. 
The prince was undaunted bv thefwure, 
and a few years later revived the scheme 
on a different plan. 

ITie year 1871 was one of sadness in 
the prince’s household. On 6 April lus 
last child, a son, was bom to the princess 
and died next day. In the autumn he 
went into camp with his regiment, the 
10th hussars, at Bratpshill, and oonum^ed 
the cavalry division in mancsuvres in 
Hampshire. A private visit whioh he 
paid from the camp to his Cambridge 
lecturer Kingsley, at Eversley illuetrates 
his kindly memory for his early associates. 
Subsequently in October he stayed with 
the earl and countess of Londesborougb 
at Londesborougb Lodge near Scarborough. 
Serious lUneu, On returning to Sandringham 
Nor.-Dea ’ early in November typhoid 
fever developed (19 Nov.), and 
a critical illness followed. Two ot his 
oompanions at Londesborougb Lodge, the 
eighth earl of Chesterfield and hiB own 
groom, Blogge, were also attacked, and both 
died, the earl on 1 Deo. and Blegge on 
14 Deo. (cf. The Times 22 Jan. 1872). The 

S avest fears were entertained for prince. 

IB second sister, Alioe, was staymg at 
Sandringham, and she and the Princess of 
Wales were indefatigable in their attend- 
anoe in the sick chamber. On 29 Nov. 
Queen Victoria arrived for a fe^ 
and a eerunli rebpse on 6 Jbe* 
her back on an wm days* vUt 
Deo.). Sunday 10 Deo/ w«i 
ae a day of intmoeiBioii In itw 
with a Bpeoial fonn d prayer* 9^ 
late, on the tenOi andveiWM^ 

QonBort’s death, ibm 

whioh proved true* The ^ 

thardmuy lemombeiedL ^ 

andra peeMoted to S e i i dip i ^ ^ 

living foclffii amah M !*>*: 
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at St. Panl'i Oaihediaf on 27 Ebb. 1872, 
when the pmoe aooompamed the queen 
and the prinoesa in public procession. 
The queen piivatdy demurred to *thjs 
public show’ on the ground of *the 
meadinl fati^e* for the prince, and of 
the incongruity of making religion *a 
yehide’ for a display of popular feeling. 
But the whole nation had shared the 
anxiety pi the royal family, and claimed 
a share in their elation. 

A yiajjb to the Riviera completed the 
prince’s convalescence. He left on a yacht- 
ing expedition to Nice on 11 March, and 
amrwaids voyaged down the coast to 
Italy. Before coming hopie he repeated an 
.... *early experience whimi always 
ii^teres^ him. In full state 
' he paid a third visit to Pope 
Pius IX, He was home again on 1 Juno 
ready for his public work. In the 
interests of health he made hia head- 
quarters at Ohiswiok House, which the 
duke of Devonshire lent him. There he 

g ave garden parties, which surprised many 
y the nnmbw and range of mvited guests. 
His chief public engagement in London 
was a rare visit to the East End iia- 
behalf of the queen. On 24 June he 
opened the Bethnal Green Museum, to 
which Sir Richard Wallace [q. v.] had 
lent a portion of his great collection. The 
prince’s appearance at Ascot in the same 
month was the occasion of a highly 
popular greeting. 

IV 

The pnnoe’s illness evoked a new 
enthusiasm for the monarchy. The duke 
ot Cambridge voiced the general sentiment, 
when he wrote to his mother that it had 
* routed’ the recent republican agitation. 
*The republicans say their chances are 
up— thai^ God for tms 1 Heaven has sent 
this dispensation to save us ’ (Shxppabd’s 
0 / CambHdge, i. 310). Yet the 
^bty outbreak ot popular sympathy, 
tho^ it diaursditej and diacouragM 
oritidNas of tka prince, bad not wholly 
ulenoed It, nor waa the anti-inonarohical 
wtatiion ritofether extinguished. On 
Ibnli Wf Sir ChwlM Dilke [a. ▼. 

tkm • (Un, utaral 

^ OpawWM tar » MB taqniqr into 
vMgriita tlw 


who strenuously resisted the UfiotlL 
impressively oorieased his firm frith tiTw 
monarchy, amid the applause d the wholL 
house. But at the same time Gladstone^ 
in private admitted the moment to be 
opportune to improve the pnnoe’s puMio 
position. With the imnoe Gladstone’s 
relations were uninterruptedly happy. 
He often STOke with him on politics, 
thought well of his intelligence and 
pleasant maimers, and treated him 
with ptmotihous oourtefy. On 25 Jan. 
1870 Gladstone spent an hour expAaming 

the prince the Insh land bill, and was 
gratified by the prince’s fiatienco. The 
prmoe was no party pohtician, and be 
cherished no rigid pohtical principles His 
interest la> in men rather than m measures, 
and his native tact enabled him to main- 
tain the best personal terms with statesmen 
whose pohey he viewed with indifference 
or disapproval. Gladstone’s considerate 
treatment of him conoihated his self- 
esteem without affcctmg materially bis 
pohtical opimons. The personal tie 
between the pohtical leader and the heir- 
apparent was involuntarily strengthened, 
too, by the comprehensive differences 
winch separated Queen Victoria from the 
liberal statesman. 

In the summer of 1872, to Queen Victoria’s 
barely concealed ohagnn, Gladstone invited 
her attention to the dehcate 
question of the prince’s official 
princes status. The welfare of the 
^ymenl P™"® stiengih md 

digmty of the crown required, 
Gladstone urged, that he should be regu- 
larly employed. At great length wd with 
pertmacity Gladstone piessod his views 
in writing on the sovereign. He offered 
various suggestions. The prince might 
be associated with the rule of India und 
join the Indian council. With somewhat 
greater en i pbftsis Ireland was recommended 
as a fit field for the pnnoe’s energies. 
Some of the duties of the locd-li0Uteiiaat 
might be delegated to him, and a aayri 
reridenoe might be purchased to bit 
occupation lor several weeks eaoh yeag. 
The wish seoratMy, Lord Hartingto, the 
urinoe’s intimate friend, favoured the 

Irish palace. But the quM niri 
unoonvincedb She doubted whethar 
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of her olbnal lepme^iative. That posi- 
lion was already hdd by the viceroy, and 
his temporary saspension ^was deemed 
impolitic. Ccmsequently the prince went 
nominally as the guest <n the viceroy. The 
The^tiaoo** distinction was a fine one, and 
pxwSdmoe made little practical difierenoe 
to the character of his reception. 
But the precedence of the viceroy was left 
in form unquestioned, and the queen’s ez- 
dusive title to supremacy was of any 
apparent]^ of qualification for the time 
being. '!nie prince’s suite was large. It 
included the diief officers of his household. 
Lord Suffield, Colonel (Sir) Arthur EUis, 
and Mr. IVancis (now I^rd) Knollya, who 
had become private aeoretfl^ on Hubert 
liaher’s retirement in 1870, and hdd that 
office tiU his master’s death. Other mem- 
bers of the companv were Sir BarUe 
Vieire and General (Sir) Dighton Probyn. 
both of whom had seen much service in 
India; Piere took with him Albert Grey 
(now Earl Giot) as his private secretary. 
Colonel (later General) Owen Williams and 
Lieutenant (now Admiral) Lord Charles 
Beieaford acted as aides-de-camp ; Canon 
Duckworth went as chaplain ; (Sir) Josept^j 
Fayier as physician ; (Sir) W. H. RusseU as 
honorary pnvate secretary (to write an 
account of the tour), and S^ney P. Hall as 
artist to sketch the chief incidents. Lord 
Alfred Paget, clerk marshal to Queen 
Victoria, was commissioned to go as her 
representative. Private friends invited by 
the Prince of Wales to bo his guests were 
the duke of Sutherland, the carl of 
Aylesford, and Lord Carrington. The 
tour was so planned as to combine a 
political demonstration of amity on the 
i)art of the English crown with oppor- 
tunity of sport and recreation for the 
prince. In bolli regards the result was 
thoroughly suocessfuL The prince showed 
keenness and courage as a big game sports- 
man, beating easily and cheerfully the 
fatigue, while he performed all the cere- 
monial functions unvarying bonhomie. 

The prince started from London on 
11 Oct. 1875, and embarked at Brindisi 
on HJlf.S. Serapis, an Indian troop- 
ship, which had been converted into a 
>*oyal Mnv^. He stayed at Athens 
with King George of Greece, visited the 
JJedive and Cairo, and rfter peering 
through the Sues Canal landed for a 
At BAmK hours at Aden. He 

s N ot!is% ofi Bombay on 8 Nov., 

T -j % received by the viceroy, 

Northbrook, and was welcomed by 
™ reigning urinoes. At Bombav he 



atoyed with the governor, fltr 
Wodehouse* at Govemmeut Houes^ , 
hie birthday was oelebn^ mtt ^ 

Having laid the foundation stone of 

Mphinetone dock on 11 Nov. ha uionfehiad 
at the oaves of Elephanta (18 Nov.), and 
left on the 18th on a visit to the Gariewee 
of Baxoda. The Gaekwav proved 
with his first oppoitonity of Ug game 
hunting. By his own special wish he came 
back to Bombay before the end of the 
month in order to prooeed to Csybn, 
where he engaged in some venturesome 
elepbani shooting. Eetuming to the main- 
iaud, he reached Madras on 13 Dec., laid 
the first stone of a new harbour, and 
attended many festivities. Sailing for 
Caloutta on 18 Deo., he arrived oh the 23vd. 
There the viceroy became his host, and he, 
apwt Christmas at the viceroy’s suburban 
reridenoe at Barakporc. On New Year’s 
Day 1876 he held a chapter 
of the order of the Star of 
India, and unveiled a statue 
of Lord Mayo, the viceroy who had been 
assassinated in 1872. After receiving the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. from Cwutta 
University, he proceeded to North India, 
where he inspected scenes of the mutiny, 

I and laid at Lucknow the first stone of a . 

I memorial to Sir Henr}^ Lawrence and to* 
those who fell in the defence of the city. 
On 11 Jan. he entered Delhi in formal 
procession. Passing thence to Lahore, he 
bter in the month went into camp in 
j Cashmere as the guest of the Maharajah 
of the state. At Agra on 25 Jan. he visited 
the Taj Mahal. February was mainly 
I devoted to big geune shooting, ohiafly 
tigers, at Mor^abad and in Nepal. A 
visit to Allahabad early in March and to 
Jabalpur as a guest of the Maharajah 
preceded his embarkation at Bombay on 
the Serapis (13 March). Smallpox was 
raging in the town and his departure was 
hurried. In a farewell letter to the viceroy 
he bore testimony to the satisfaction wim 


which he had reaused a long cherished hope 
of seeing India and its historic monuments, 
and of becoming more intimately ac- 
quainted with the queen’s Indian subjects. 

On the return journey he showed many 
tactful attentions. At Suez he reoeivea 
Lord Lytton, who was on his way out to 
succeed Lord Northbrook as viceroy. At 
Cairo he was again the guest of the khedive 
at the Qhezireh Palace. After leaving 
Alexandria he paused at two E n ^ h «)8- 
8esrions-^Malta» where he met his brother, 
the duke of Connau^t, and at Gibraltar. 
Subsequently be landed at Cadiz for the 
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puipofle of vioiting Alfonso XU, the new 
fang of Spain, at Madrid. Thencehepass^ 
bv rail to Lisbon to enjoy the hoqiitaliiy 
of Luis I, king of Portage. 

On 5 May the Serapis leaohed Ports- 
month, and the prince was met there 
by the princess and their children. The 
BMq»tion Bnglish people welcomed him 
tendon, with enthusiasm, and at the 


IS May 1876. 


public luncheon at the Guild- 


hall on 19 May he expressed anew his 
deh^t with the great experience. The 
Indian tour conspicuously broadened the 
precedent which the prince had set in 
boyhood by his visit to Canada. The 
perronal tie between the princes of 
India and English royalty was greatly 
strengthened by his presence among them 
in their own country. In future years the 
prince’s two sons successively followed his 
Indian example. His elder son, the duke of 
darence, in 1 889-90, and his younger son and 
racoessor, George (when Pnnce of Wales), 
in 1905-6, both made tours through India 
in their father’s footsteps. When King 
George visited India for the second time 
in the winter of 1011-2 after his coronation 
he went over much of the same ground and 
observed many of the same ceremonies as 
^ his fathCT had done thirty-six years before. 

The prince at once resumed his usual 
activities at home and on the European 
continent. The fascination which France 
exerted on him from boyhood had fully 
ripened, and in 1878 the popularity, which 
came of Ids repeated presence in Paris, 
Ghrowth of acquit a signal streneth. His 
intco^in position there was based on ever 
broadening foundations. Even 
when he was a favoured guest of the imperial 
court, he had not hmited his F^nch 
acquaintance to imperial circles. Louis 
Philippe and most of his large family, into 
whom the prince consort’s kindim had 
married, had been exiles in England since 
1848, and the prince from boyhood shared 
his parents* intimacy with them and their 
partisans. Thoroughly at home in Paris, 
he always succeeded in the difficult task of 
maintaining th5 friendliest intercourse with 
persons who were wholly alienated from 
one another by political sentiment or social 
rank. He enjoyed visits to the due and 
duchesse de la Roohefoucauld-Bisaooia 
(15 Oct 1874) and to the due d’Aumale 
at Chantilly (22 Got. 1874). La comtesse 
Edouard de Pourtal5s, le oomte La Grange, 
le marquis de Breteuil, and all the royaBst 
memben of the Ften<^ Jockey Club who 
stood outside the poHtioal sphere, were 
among the most intimate of his French 


associates, and with them he exchanged 
^quent hospitalities. The marauis de 
Gallifiet, omiiyOf NaTOleon’s generals, who 
alterwai^ served the repubfio, was many 
times a guest at Sandringham, At the 
same time the prince was on equally good 
terms with republican politicians of all 
views and antecedents. On private 
visits to Paris the prinoe gained, too, 
admission to theatrical and arustio society. 
Freeing himself of all official etiquette, 
he indeed so thoroughly explored Parisian 
life that he was in person as familiar to the 
public of Paris as to that of London. To 
the French journalists and caricaturists he 
was a * bon gar 9 on,’ an arbiter of fashions in 
dress, * le plus parisien des anglais,’ even 
* plus parisien que les parisiens.’ If the press 
made somewhat insolent comment on his 
supposed debts, his patronage of fashion- 
able restaurants, his pupilage to his mother, 
and his alleged intimacies with poppltf 
favourites of the stage, the jourmuistic 
portrayal of him as a jovial Prinoe Hal was 
rarely ungenial (of. Jean Gban5 Oabtbbet, 
nOnck de F Europe, 1906, peuasim). 

The International Exhibition in Paris of 
1878 gave the prince an opportunity of 
publicly proving his identity with Frtmoh 
interests in all their variety. The prinoe 
presided over the royal commission which 
was formed to organise the British section. 
At the Paris impressed its members, 

Exhibition, among whom were the leaders 
1878. q{ British commerce, with his 
business capacity as well as his courtesy. 
He spared no effort in promoting the success 
of the movement, which was intended to give 
the world assurance of France's recovery 
fn>m the late w'ar, and of the permanence 
of the new republican form of government. 
The prince entertained the members of the 
English commission at the Caf4 de la Paix 
on 29 April before the exhibition open^. 
In the days that followed he together with 
the princess took port in Paris in an 
imposing series of public celebrations, and 
his presence deeply impressed the French 
people. On 13 May he attended in 
state the opening oeremoi^, which was 
performed by Marshal li^Mabon, the 
French president. With the marshid and 
his ministers he was at once on the 
friendliest terms and lost no opportunity 
oi avowing his affection for their country* 
and his strong desire for a good und^- 
standing between her and ibglaiud. Be 
was the premdent’s guest at the Elysee, 
and Lord Lyons, the Englidi ambassador, 
whose acquaintance he had saade at 
Washington, gave in his honour a bruhant 
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ball, whioh waa attended by the prendent I 
and the ohieftaina of politioal and diplo- 
matio society. At an entertaiipnent pro* 
vided by M. Waddington/ minister for 
foireign iSSairs, the prince met for the first 
time Gambetta, whose career had interested 
him and whose orato^ he had admired as a 
chance visitor to the Chambre des D^put^s. | 
Lord Lyons undertook the introduction. 
Gambetta thanked the prince for his 
frank expression of sympathy with Franco, 
and the, prince assured the republican 
statesman that he had never at any time 
been other than France's warm friend. 
The interview lasted three quarters of an 
hour. Before they parted the prince ex- 
pressed the hope of seeing Gambetta in 
England. Though that hope was not ful- 
fill, the prince sought further inter- 
course with Gambetta in Paris. Later in 
the yw (22 Oct.) the prince met the English 
exhibitors at the British embassy, and grace- 
fully spoke of his wish to unite fVance and 
England permanently in bonds of amity. 
Nearly a quarter of a century later he was to 
repeat as long in the same place almost the 
identioaji words, with the effect of arresting 
the attention of the world. « 


V 

The prince was less curious about 
domestic than about foreign policy, but 
his lively interest in every influential 
personality led him to cultivate the 
acquaintance of all who controlled either. 
I’Kepnnoe queen’s wish 

and that her ministers should treat 

Rtftoonsaeid. him official aloofness, and 
habits of reticence were easy to Lord 
Bemnsfield, her favourite prime minister. 
Assiduously courting his royal mistress’s 
favour* he tacitly accepted her modest 
estimate of her son’s politioal dis- 
cretion. Yet Lord Beaconstield’a forward 
foreign policy in opposition to Russia was 
quite as conffenial to the prince as to his 
mother, and m made many professions of 
liis agreement. In all companies he an- 
nouuM his anti-Russian sentimont, and 
he tallml of applying for a command 
in the ^Id, if war broke out between 
Russia and ^gland (of. Rumbold, Further 
1903, p. 126). He sedulously 
cultivated t^ conservative leader’s society. 
In January 1680, when Lord Beaconsfieid’s 
politioal position speciously looked as 
strong as ever, the prince went by his 
own invitation on a visit to Hughcmen, 
the prime minister’s oountiy residence 
(12 Jan.)« The old statesman was some- 
what embanrassed by the compliment. 


After his fall from power, the 
attentions continued, and Lord 
field dmed with the prince at If ftribo^ugh 
House on 19 March 1881. It was the iSSi 
time l^rd Beaoonsfield dined from home. 
Exactly a mbnth later he died. The prinos 
represented Queen Victoria at the funeral, 
and laid on the coffin a wreath with a card 
on which he wrote * A tribute of friendship 
and affsetion.’ 


With a^ complete freedom from* paarty 
prepossestions, the prince was at the same 
time seeking to oxtwd his personal know- 
led^ of the liberal leaders. The advanced 
ladioal wing of the hberal parfy won 
before the dissolution of 1880, Iwth in 
parliament and the country, a nromment 
place which roused high exj^tations. 
Sir Charles iJilke was tiie ramoal chief, 
and Mr. Chamberlain, whom the prince met 
at Bumingham in 1874, was IKlke’s first 
lieutenant. An invitation to Mr. Cham- 


The piliioe berlain to dine at Marlborough 
andfhr^ House in 1879 caused the group 
radicals. surprise, and when on 12 March 
1880 Lord Fife, a member of the prince’s 
inner circle, invited Dilke to dinner to meet 
the Prince of Wales, * who would be very 
happy to make your acquaintance,’ the 
situation looked to the radical protagonist 
a little puzzling. But tbo prince’s only 
purpose was to keep in personal touch 
with the promoters of every rising 
cause. To Dilke the prince *laid him- 
self out to be pleasant.’ They talked 
nearly all the evening, chiefly on French 
politics and the Greek question. 

From an early period the prince had 
occasionally attended debates in both 
houses of parliament, seated m the upper 
ohamber on the cross benches and in the 
House of Commons in the peers’ gallery 
in the place over the clock. He rarely 
missed the introduction of the budget or 
a great politiccd measure. On 6 May 1879 
he personally engaged in the parliamentmy 
oonfliot. Ho voted for the second reading 
of the deceased wife’s sister bill, which, in 
spite of his support, was rejected by 101 to 
81. Lord 

parliament, have persuaded him to take the 
a iiay 1879. gtep, whioh challenged the con- 
stitutional tradition of the heir-apparent's 
insensibility in public to oontrovenfial issues. 
With the accession of Gladstone and the 
liberals to power in the spring of 1880 
he set himself to follow the ' course of 
poUtioB with* keener MBt. Hetooktheoa^ 
b the Hooae of Lords at the opetdng of the 

new pariiamoit with a Tiew to ngolu at* 
The prime miaiitot wm willing 
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to gratify hUr leaneit for the regular oom< 
munioation to nim of the confidential 
desphtohea, but Queen Victoria was still 
unwilling to assent, save on terms of 
rigorous sdeotion by herself, which 
the prince deemed humiliating. He let 
it be known that he asked for all the 
confidential papers or none. But Glad- 
stone encourage his thirst for political 
knowledge, idthough it could only be 
partially and informally satisfied. 

With Dilke, who became under-secretary 
for foreign affairs in Gladstone’s adminis- 
tration in May 1880, the prince rapidly 
developed a close intimacy, and through 
him apparently hoped to play a part on 
the pohtical stage. The prince anxiously 
appealed to the under-secretary 'to 
intimMy hif onned of foreign affairs. * 

with sir Dilke perceived that the prince’s 
OharieB Dilke. yigwB of modem history were 
somewhat vtiated by the habitual refusal 
to him of official knowledge. But in 
Feb. 1881 Dilke willingly assented to the 
prince’s proposal that while in Paris next 
month he should see M. Jules Ferry, the 
premier, and endeavour to overcome his 
unreadiness to negotiate promptly a new 
Anglo-French treaty of commerce. Dilke 
prepared a note of what the prince should 
say. In March he satisfactorily performed 
his mission, which was a new and pleasing 
experience. Gambetta, who was Dilke’s 
personal friend, wrote that the prince * had 
made some impression.’ But the general 
negotiation moved forward slowly. In the 
autumn Dilke arrived in Paris. The prince 
was there again at the time, and once more 
offered to use his influence, both with M. 
Ferry and with M. Tirard, minister of com- 
merce. The prince show^ himself anxious 
to become better acquainted with Gambetta, 
and Dilke invited the two to meet at 
'dejeuner" (24 Oct. 1881). A day or two 
later (on a s^gestion from the prince made 
riirough Dilke) Gambetta sent him his 
photo^aph, which ho signed thus: 'Au 
plus arable des princes. L. Gambetta, un 
ami de i’Angletene.’ 

The cordiality of the relations between 
Gambetta and the prince forms an inter- 
esting episode in the career of both ipen. 
GamMtta was clearly impressed by the 
width of the prince’s interest in European 
affairs. The prince in the Frenohinan’s 
eyes was far more than 'un festoyeur ’ ; 
he loved France 'k la foil galment et 
sdrieosement,’ and his dream was of an 
Ando - French entente. According to 
Madame Adam, Gambetta’s confifuuite^ 
the prince, by disdosing to the states- 


man at an early meeting secret negotiations 
between Bismarck and Lord BeMonsfidd, 
led Gambetta to qualify the encouran- 
ment which he was proposing to offer 
Greek ambitions for territorial expansion. 
But Madame Adam seems here to exagger- 
ate the influence of the prince (ADAM,^es 
Souvenirs, vu. 15 seq.). 

In March 1881 the royal family was 
greatly shocked by the assassination of 
the Tsar Alexander II in St. Petersbuig. 
Lord Dufferin, the English ambassador, 
promptly advised, on grounds of humanity 
iQ and policy, that the prince 

st.Petenbiixg, and princess, whose sister was 
uarohissi. tsarevitch’s wife, should 

come to Russia for the funeral of 
the murdered sovereign. Queen Victoria 
deemed the risk almost prohibitive, and 
warned Lord Dufferin that the responsi- 
bility for any untoward result would rest 
on him (Lyall’s Life of Lord Dufferin). 
But neither pnnee nor princess hesitated 
for a moment. They attended the funeral, 
and the prince invested the new tsar with 
the order of the Garter. Their presence 
proved an immense consolation to the, 
Russian royal family and lightened the 
heavy gloom of the Russian court and 
capitm. Courage was never laokins in the 
pnnoe. In the summer of 1882 the out- 
break of rebellion in Egypt, and the resolve 
of the English government to suppress it 
vdunto*. byforeeof MiiiB,deepfyrtined 

Cor tbo war hiB patriotic feeling. He at 

y.Kgjyj' once offered to serve in the 
^ campaign. The duke of Cam- 
bridge, the commander-in-chief, to whom 
he fridressod his proposal, forwarded it 
to the government, and I^rd Granville, 
the fore^ minister, replied to the duke 
on 30 Jmy 1882, ' It is highly oieditablo 
to the pluck and spirit of the prince to 
wish to nm the risks, both to health and to 
life, which the campaign offers, but it is 
clearly underirable ]irR.H. should go 
( VxBNBB,2Hihs of ComMt^lOOl, iL 234^}- 
Precedents for the appearance of the heu- 
apparent on the field of battle abounded m 
tiUffish and foreign history, but they were 
held to be inapplicable. 

A desbe to be uinful to the state, m 
spite of his lack of official position, 
nitfraDdkise wpeatedfy found expr^on 
biii,iroT. during Gladstone’s second aa- 
ministration, lii the stopuggi® 
between the two houses over the franoh^ 
biU (November 1884), the piiiifse oftmA hiB 
services in negotiate a settlsimeot* ^ 
asked Lord Rowton to let it be 

he was willing tosot as intomwiary 
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between Gladstone and Lord Salisbtirv, the 
leader of the opposition. Bnt the fnendUy 
suggestion was not sbrioualy entertained. 

The prince shared the queen’s habitual 
anxiety concerning warfare between lords 
and commons, but his proffered interven- 
tion probably reflected nothing beyond a 
wish to figure in political affairs. 

Eriendnness with members of the liberal 
government did not always imply acqui- 
escence in their policv. Of the liberal 
rriMcmt frftDi‘ attitude to many 

ihaUbcnd of the problems which South 

presented, 

***" ■ * the prince openly disapproved. 

He was frank in private expression 
of dissatisfaction alike with the recall 
from the Ca|M in 1880 of Sir Barde Frero, ' and only spceol 

his companion in India, and with the < Lords. ^ 1 take the keenest and liveliest 


num, and the prince expressed w ^ ^ 
to serve. Gladstone at onoe aeoedefl to: 
his request The matter was refeered 
to the queen, who raised no obleotidn 
(13 Feb.). The subject iutsvested Myw 
deeply. As duke of Cornwall he was 
owner of many small houses in south 
London, and as the leases fdl in he was 
proposing to retain the buildings in his own 
hands, with a view to converting them into 
better habitations. The change in tenure 
improved the profits of the estate as well 
as the character of the dwellings. On 
22 Feb« 1884 Lord Salisbury Inoved an 
luidresB to the crown for the appointment 
of the comiiiission. The prince supported 
the motion, making on the ocoasio^is first 
and onl 


treaty of peace made with the Boers 
after the defeat of Majuba in 1881. He 
was president of the committee for 
erecting a statue of Frero on his death, 
and unveiled it on the Thames Em- 
bankment on 5 June 1888, when he 
called Frere * a highly esteemed 
and dear friend of myself.' 


I as a peer in the House of 


BirBtftto 

Inre 


Next year (1 Aug. 1889), when Mul.' He hoped measures of a drastic kind 


interest m this groat question,* he said. 
He was flattered at having been ai^int^ 
a member of the commission. He had 
greatly improved the dwolllngs on his Sand- 
ringham estate ; he had, ‘ visited a few 
days ago two of the poor^t courts in the 
distnot of St. Panoras and Holbom, and 
had found the conditions perfectly dis^aoe- 


he presided at the Guildhall over a memor< 
able meeting to celebrate the jubilee of the 
abolition of slavery m the British colonies, 
he paid in a stirring speech a further tribute 
to the services of ms friend Sir Bartle 
IVere. Of the pusillanimity which seemed 
to him to oharacteriso the liberal party's 
treatment of the Soudan in 1884 he spoke | 
^vith impatience, and he earnestly deplored 
the sacrifioo of General Gordon. When 
Lord Salisbury moved a vote of censure on 
the government for their vacillating TOlicy 
ho was in his place in the House of Lords 
on 25 Feb, 1886. He was present at the 
memorial service in St. Paul's Cathedral 
on the day of mourning for Gordon’s death 
(13 March 1885). He actively interested 
himself in the movement for commemorating 
Gordon’s heroism. He attended the first 
meeting for tlm purpose at the Mansion 
House on 30 May 1886, and moved the 
first resolution. He summoned another 
meeting at Marlborough House on 12 Jan. 
1886, when the scheme of the Gordon boys’ 
memorial home (now at Chobham) was 
inaugurated. On 19 May 1890 he unveiled 
statue at Chatham. 

On 8 Feb. 1884 tiie government de- 
^ loyal to appoint a oommis- 

siott on the housing of the 
B classes. The prince’s 

, ‘ friend DUke, now f^esiaent of 

w local government boMd, was miMle chair* 


would follow the inquiry. 

The commissioners formed an intefestmg 
but hardly homogmeous assembly* Car- 
dinal Manning had acceptea a seat, and 
difficulties arose as to his precedence. 
The prince’s opinion was invited. He 
thought that Manning, being a cardinal, 
ranked as a foreign prince nett to him* 
self. Among the other members of the 
commission, the marquis of Salisbury held 
highest rank. The queen with certain 
qualifications took the prince’s view, 
which was finally adopted, but not without 
some heart-burnings. The commissioners 
included, too, Henry Broadhurst, a labour 
member of porhament, and Mr. Joseph Arch, 
a leader of agricultural labourers. The prince 
attended the meetings with regularity, and 
abridged his holiday at Royat in May 1884 
m order to be present at one of the early 
sittings. On lo Nov. he entertained many 
of the members at Sandringham. With m 
his colleagues he established very cordial 
vrifindimMs relations. With Mr. Arch, who 
with Mr. lived in Norfolk, at Baxfotd 
joanihArob. Cottage, he was especially 
friendly, and the liking for him never 
waned. When Mr. Arch sat in tiie House 
of Commons (1885-5, 1892-1900) for tbe 
division of North West Norfolk in which 
Sandringham stands, the prince greeted him 
as his own representative and virited him 
at his home in the summer of 1898. 
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The oommifliion deoided to take evidenoe 
at both Edinbuxgh and Dublin (January 
1885). It was de^ed politio for the prino6» 
if he travelled tnth the commission at all, 
to go to Dublin if he went to Edinburgh. 
The final decision was that ho should go 
to Dublin independently of the com- 
mission and study the housing question 
there privately. In spite of the political 
agitation that was raging in the country, 
both the queen and Lord Spencer, the 
loid-lieutenant, saw some advantage in 
vwt to ^ expedition. The prince 

miMid, had not been to Ireland for 
April 1885. fourteen years. It was now 
settled that he and the princess should 
revisit the country in AprD. The con- 
ditions admitted of his inspecting the 
crowded slums of Dublin and at the 
same time of his testing anew the loyalty 
of the Irish people. 

The 6X]y»riment was not without its 
dangers» but the threats of opposition came 
to little. The qiptionalist lexers issued a 
manifesto urging on their followers an atti- 
tude of reserve. The lord mayor 
and corporation of Dublin re- 
fused to present an address of 
welcome, but a dty reception committee 
well fil^ their place (9 A^). The prince 
visited without protection the poor dis- 
tricts of the city and was heartily received. 
On 10 April he laid the foundation stone 
of the New Museum of Science and of the 
national library ; at tho Royal University 
he received the hon. degree of LL.D. and 
the princess that of Mus.Doo. Next day 
he opened the new dock at the extremity 
of North Wall, and named it the Alex- 
andra basin. He paid a visit to Trinity 
College, Dublin, and presented in the 
gardens of Dublin Castle new colours to the 
duke of Cornwall’s light infantry. 

On 13 April the royal party started for 
Cork. The home rulers of the south urged 
the people to resent the visit as a degrada- 
tion. On the road hostile demonstrations 
were made. But the prince was undis- 
turbed. From Cork he passed to limerick, 
where no jarring notes were struck, and 
thence went by way of Dublin to B^ast, 
where there waa abundant enthusiasm 
(23 April). After a day at Londonderry 
(25 April), he left Lame for Holyhead 
(27 April). The nationalists’ epdeavour 
to prove the disloyalty of Irebuid met 
with no genuine success. 

VI 

One of the interests which grew upon the 
prince in middle life was freemasonry. 


which powerfully a]ppei^ to bis fraternal 
and philanthropio mstmotSi He lent his 
patronage to the craft in all parts 
of the British empire. Initiated 
the order m Sweden in 
Deoernber 18o8, he received the rank of Past 
Grand Master of England at a meeting of 
Grand Lodgeon 1 S^t. 1869. InSept. 1875, 
after the resi^pation of the marquis of 
Ripon, he was installed in great spleDdour 
at the Albert Hall as Grand Imter of 
the order; he thus became the chief of 
royal archmasonry. During the twenty-six 
years that he fiUra the office he performed 
with full masonic rites the many ceremonies 
of laying foundation stones in which, he 
took part. He did what he could to pro- 
mote the welfare of the three great charit- 
able institutions of freemasons, the Boys’ 
School, the Girls’ School, and the Benevolmt 
Institution. Ho preside at festival dinners 
of idl the charities, twice at the Smt (1870 
and 1898) and the second (1871 and 1888), 
and once at the third (1873)« O&bisaeoas- 
sion to the throne he lelinquUisil the grand 
mastenhipand assumed thetitle of j^c&Kstor 
of the emit in England. His intarest ii| 


- Gladstoim remained fidtUol to 

his resolve to provide the prince with useful 
and agreeable emplo^ent. One office 
iLtonstM which Lord Beao(mafield*s death 

dthsBrittah rendered vacant was filled on the 
prime minister’s leoomtiienda- 
6 May 1891. prince, with theresult 

that he entenred on a new if minor sphere 
of interest which proved very congenial. 
On 6 May 1881 he was appoints a trustee 
of the British Museum, and eight days 
later joined the standing oommittM, 
again in sueoession to l^rd Beaoonsfield. 
l^tU the prince’s accession to the throne 
he oonstantiy attended the committee’s 
meetings, kept himself well informed of 
ail matters ot importance in the adminis- 
tration of the museum, and wannly sup- 
ported the action of the director whenew 
it was called in question. It was with 
reluotanoe that he retired frAi the manage' 
ment of the museum at his aocession, ^ 
learning that a sovereign could not w 
member of a body which was liable to be 
sued in a court of law. Oneo! the jpj®? 
services to the museum was Ito motion, 
thrrmgh his influenee^ of his frim^ 
Fer^uand de RotbechUd [q. 
as fellow trustee; (lie ^^>*“*^* 
bequest was an important addition to tb 
museum’s tieasucasi In 


statue of Darwin, which vm at toe 
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entranoe of the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensin^n, and was unveiled by 
Professor Huxley. 

Association with the British Museum 
stimulated his earlier interest in new 
educational institutions, especially those 
which developed technical or artistic 
instruction. In music he delighted from 
childhood, and to efforts for the expansion of 
musical teaching he long lent his influence. 
As early as 15 June 1875 he had presided 
at a conference at Marlborough House 
Poondation ^ consider the establishment 


the prince in his earlier capacity of hesS 
mMter of Wellington Coll^. Bf th^ 
prmce's wish the ceremony was per- 
formed, despite clerical misgivings, with 
full masonic rites. Some seven years later 
(3 Nov. 1887) th«» prince returned to 
attend the oonseoration of the eastern por- 
tion of the building, the first portion to 
bo used for divme worship. Dr. Benson, 
then archbishop of Canterbury, was his 
companion. 

The development of his property at 
, 1 .T m I Sandringlieim stirred m him active 

of the Royal of a National Training School interest m agriculture, and ius provincial 
Ootteseof for Music. Three veara latarhn ^ viaiijA watix ofion nnfli fliA 


College 

accepted a proposal to institute 
a National Collet of Music. On 28 Feb. 
1882 he presided at a representative 
meeting at St James's Palace, and in an 
elaborate speech practically called into being 
the Royal College of Music. He formally 
inaugunlisd the college on 7 May 1883 m 
temporary inmniBes, with Sir George Grove 
as direoto. Six yean later he personally 
accepted fiom Samson Fox [q. v. Suppl. 11] 
a sum of 30,0001. (increased to 40,0 ()(a.) for 
the provision of a special building, the 


He opened the edifice in May 1 894 and 
never lost ms, enthusiasm for the venture. 

In no part of the country did he fail 
to enooursM oomate enterprises with a 
readiness sitogetEer exceeding that of his 
father, in whose steps those regards he 
was proud to follow. In every town of 
Sncland he became a familiar figure, opening 
oulleges, libraries, art galleries, hospitals, 
HJs nhUan. munidpol halls, and 

thropic docks. Op 2 ]^y 1883 he was 
at Oxford laying the foundation 
counwy. stono of the Indian Institute. 

On 28 April 1886 he visitcnl 
Liverpool to inaugurate the working of the 
great Mersey tunnel. Very readily ne went 
on like errands to places which no incmlMT 
of the royal family had hitherto visited. 
The centra of industry of eveiy magnitude, 
fiheffield, Leoda. Wigan, Bolton, Hdl, New- 
castle, Portsmouth, Biookbum, Middles- 
brough, Great Grimsby, and Swansea, 


visits were o^len associated with the shows 

Soeiety, of which he wsfs elected 
Royal a hf • govenior on 3 Feb. 1864, 
subsequently became an 
active* member. He was four 
times president, tor the first time in 1869, 
when the show was held at Manchester, after- 
WBidsin 1878 at Kilbum, in 1885 at Prn^n, 
and in 1900 at York. He rarely failed to 
attend the shows in other years, being pre- 
sent at Gloucester in the year before his 
death ; he subsequently accepted the presi- 


fqund^on stone of wmoh he laid on 8 July pienoy for the meeting at Norwich in 1911, 

- . . which he did not live to see. In 1889, the 

jubilee year of the society, he acted at 
Windsor for the queen, who was president, 
and presided the same year at the state 
banquet given in St. James’s Palace to the 
council and chief officers of the society. 
He shon cd minute interest in the details of 
the society’s work. 

At the name time, there was no district of 
London to which he was a stranger. He not 
only laid the foundation stone of the Tower 
Bridge on 21 June 1886 but opened the com- 
plete structure on 30 June 1894. He showed 
mterest in the East End by opening a 
recreation ground in Whitechapel on 24 
June 1880. He laid the found- 
teate atioii Stone of the People’s Palace 
on 28 Juno 1886, and on 21 June 
1887 he opened for a second 
time new buildings at the London Hospital. 
His educational engagements in the metro- 
polis were always varied. They included 


Pubbe 
engaea 
m London 
from 1878. 


« ^ period 

ManohefttAF all ' the Merohant Taylors School m the old build- 


able of bis provincial enffagemente waa his of London School on w ueo. mq oi 
laying the^foundToTSSie ~ the new the Qtv 
itanw. oftthednl «t Truro on 20 M»y on 8 July 

1880. ItwMtheflntonthedral ation of the C*ty “d of 

weetod in England dnoe St. i Institute on 26 June 


Thiro 

Oathtdral. 

***»dlt in I6WT Th* biahop, 
MwardWUteB«iMN«,w,weU known to 
VOL.'LXVS.-^UV* 11, 


AUQvavMw — — - — — - - a. * 

1885 he went to Sir Henry Boultons 
woika at Lambeth in order to preeent 
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1888 - 7 . 


Donltoa with the Albert gold medal of the 
Sedety of Arts in xeoognition of his 
aeiTioes to the mannfaotore of potte^. 

His faith in the advantage of ezhibitions 
*was not shaken by the inausj^oious ezperi- 
, ments of 1871-4, and he actively aidA in 
1883 a revival on a more limitra scale of 
the old soheme. His neighbour in Norfolk, 
Sir Edward Birkbeok, had interested him 
in his attempts to improve the fishing 
industry of the countiy, and 
under the prince’s direct 
auspices a National Fisheries 
Exhibition at Norwich in April 
1881 developed in 1883 into an 
International Fisheries Exhibition at South 
Kensington, which the prince ceremomally 
opened and closed (14 May-31 Oct.). The 
snooesB of the undertaking justified sequels 
ak the same place, in the International 
Stealth Exhibition next year, and in the 
International Inventions and Musio Exbi- 
Ution in 1885, There followed a far more 
ambitious enterprise in 1886, when the 
prince with exceptional vigour helped to 
organise an exhibition of the manufactures 
aim arts of India and the colonies. It was 
the only one of these ventures which was 
controlled by a royal commission, and the 
prince was president of the commissioners. 
Queen Victoria, on her son’s representa- 
tions, showed an unwonted activity by 
opening this exhibition in person (4 May 
1886). Great popular interest was shown 
in the enterprise, and a handsome profit 
was realised. 

The prince was anxious to set on a 
permanent basis the scheme which had 
made so powerful an appeal to the pubho 
not only of Great Britain but of India and 
the colonies. Queen Victona’s jubilee was 
approaching, and many suggestions for a 
national celebration were u^cr considera- 
tion. In the autumn of 1886 the prince 
proposed to the lord mayor of London that 
a permanent Institute in London, to form 
ibsixiiiMrUd ^ meeting-place for colonial 
Institute. and Indian visitors, and a 
^^7. buildinj^ for the exhibition of 
colonial and Indian products, should ^ 
erected as a membrial of the queen’s 
long reign. The prince professed anxiety 
to pursue his efiorts to stragthen the good 
ieeSmg between the mother country^ In^a, 
and the colonies. At a meeting which 


he called at St James’s Palace on 12 Jan. 
1887, the project of an Imperial Institute 
at South Kensington was adopted and 
a fund was started with 26, WM. out 
profits of the recent Indian and 
colonial Exhibition. Iisigs dona^ns were 


received frmn India, and tbi 
All promised wdL Queen yiotozia laid the 
foundation stone on 4 July 1887, end <m 
28 ApiU 1891 the prince was formally 
constituted president of the oorporatiem. 
The oom^detra building was opened by 
Queen Victoria on 10 May 1803. A week 
later the Prince of Wales gave a great leoro- 
tion to all who had shown intefest m 
the movement. Some interesting functions 
took place there under his guidance. 
On 28 July 1895 he presided when Dr. 
Jameson lectured on Rhodesia, and he 
attended a banquet to the colonial premiers 
on the occasion of the queen’s diamond 
jubilee on 18 June 1897. But in spite of 
his active snpport the Institute failed to 
enjoy pubUo favour. It satisfied no public 
nei^, and evoked no ^eral m^thusiasm. 
The prince reluctantiy reoofprisad the 
failure, and in 1899 assented to the trans- 
fer of the greater part of the building 
to the newfy oonstituted London Uni- 
versity. The operations of the Institute 
were thenceforth confined to very modest 
dimeiiitions. Despite its o^uem career, 
the Venture gave the ptinoe a vahiabl% 
opportunity of identif^g himself with 
the growing pride in the cdonial 
empire, with that newborn imperialism 
which was a chief feature of the national 
sentiment during the close of his mother’s 
reim. * 

Punctuality and amethodioal distribution 
of his time enabled the prince to combine 
with his many public engagements dne at- 
tention to domestic affairs, and at the same 
time he enjoyed ample leisure wherein to 
indulge his love of recreation at home and 
abro^. The education of his two sons, 
Albert Victor and Geoige, called for con- 
sideration. In 1877 they were rmeotiyely 
thirteen and twelve years old. Ime prince 
had little wish to subject them 
ti) a repetition of his own strict 
and elaborate discipllim. Nor 
had he much faith in a literaiy education 
for boys in their station. A suggestion 
that they should go to a publio school, 
to Wellington OoUpee, met with Qu^ 
Victoria’s approval; out the ’prince fiofy 
decided to send them as naval osd^ 
to the Britannia traiuing*ship at Dart* 
mouth. He met his mothers oritioiam 
by osBuri]^ her tiiat the step was 
mcmtaL But the prince was aattonw 
with the result, and m 1^79 he puwesd ^ 

e m of a naval trainiim by 
ya on a three yeaw^erttlse in 
Bawhsate to the Mediteersaesn and tne 
Biitiiboolooiea. Tb» plan had tb# 
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t nyfiiiKhimii o! novelty. In providing for 
tlio youtbe* further instmotion^ the prince 
followed koB oxig^ lines. The*yoimg» 
boy, George^ like hie nnole Alfred, Queen 
Victoria’s second son, made the navy his 
profession, and he passed through all the 

*A C on. A aMaW 


pnblio oeremony«a statue of the < 

Oannee. But the prince andall 
AdoaMtosof oiwle '^perhaps more dneply 
baiMphew, affected by the tm^o deata 
of his brother-in-law, the crown^ 
wiuiHDiL qI pniaua^ after a 


profession, and he passed through au the " vnnoc oi rrusua, who alter a 

stages of nautical preparation. The elder three months’ reigh as Frederick 111 had 
Albert Victor, who was in the direct succumbed to the painful disease of cancer of 
line of Bucoeasion, spent some time at | the throat (16 June 1888). The tragedy gave 
Trinity OoUege, Oambndge, in 1883, accord- . the prince many grounds for anxiety. His ^ 
ing to pmodent. Bk wen proceeded to I lifelong affectioii for the Empress Frederick, 
Aldershitit to join the army. In all 1 his eldest sister, was quiidLenod by her mis- 
important episMes in his elder son’s fortune. He showed lier every brotherly 
career his father’s presence testified his ' attention. On her first visit to England 
parental concern. When Albert Victor, during her widowhood the prince crossed 
on coming of age, received the I over to Flushing to escort her tocher native 
freedom of the ^ty of ^ London | couuuy (19 March 1889). ^In ^rmany her 


Histite 

Mm'sdtfMT. ^ June 1886), his faiher was 
the chief guest at the luncheon in the 
Guildhall which the corporation gave in 
honour of the occasion. The prince was 
with Ui aoiii at Oambridge not only when he 
matrioulaied at Trinity in 1888 bat when 
«be reoeltod the honorary degree of LL.D. 
in 1888. A few years later the young man, 
pumuing most of his father’s exp^enoes, 
set out lor an Indian tour, and his father, 
^accompanied him as far as Ismailia (Octoberi 
189H. ^ , ' 

Family rejoicings attended the cele- 
bration of the prince and princess's silver 
wedding on 10 March 1888, \^hen Queen 
hUvw Victoria dined with them at 
* wadSng. Marlborough House for the 
lOMarab gnt time. The old German 
emperor, WUliam I, died the 
day before. With him the prince was 
always on affectionate terms and he had 
repeatedly accepted the emperor's hospi- 
tality in Berlin. He had visited him 
on 18 March 1885 to congratulate him 
on his eighty-eighth birthday. Queen 
Victoria was especially anxious to show 
hiB memory due respect, but she assen^ 
to the suspension of court mourning 
for the prince’s silver wedding. The 
number of congratulations and prmnte 
bore striking witness to the prince’s 
popularity. 

9 royal family was bound to experience 


many episodes of sonow as well as joy 
The prinoe was pained by the death in 
1878 of his second sister, AUoe, princess of 
Hesse-Danoastadti who had heipM to nurre 
bim through his fllwaM of 1871. To his 
<^te distress, too# his 3 roungest brother, 
^^pold, duke of Albany, dm suddenly 
while on hididay at Oannes (24 Marah 1884), 
and the prince at onoe went thither on the 
melancholy ermid of bringiim the remains 
borne. Subsequently be unv^wd with much 


position was difficult. Her English pre- 
ddeotions and her masterful wpositLon 
often roused hostility. Bismarck and his 
son Herbert had treated her %nd her 
husband with scant resp^t. The {prince’s * 
q^pathies lay with Hs sister in her 
struggles abroad, and not unfrequenHjr 
was M moved to anger by what seemed to 
Mm the cruel indifference of the Bismaroks 
to her feelings. The complexity of the 
situation was increased by the conduct 
of her eldest son, the prince’s nephew, * 
who now became, as Wulim 11, German 
emperor in sucoession to his father. His 
uncompliant attitude to his mother often 
wounded his uncle and threatened alien- 
ation. Yet the native amiability of the 
prinoe did not suffer any lasting breach 
TOtween himself and those whose conduct 
roused his disapproval. In his family 
circle there were solne whose didike of the 
young ruler was far more firmly rooted than 
his own. But the prinoe sought paths of 
peace and conciliation. The new emperor 
was his mother’s favourite grandson nndh^ 
at command a social charm which equalled 
his uncle’s. When in 1890 the emperor 
dismissed Bismarck from his service and 
he become politically his own master, the 
outer world came to attribute to uncle 
and nephew a personal and political nvalry 
which hampered thegoodrelatioMof the two 
peoples. This allegation was without foun- 
Sotton in fact. On occasion the kinsmen 
caused each other irritation, but there wm 
no mei eetangeownt. 
ment. whiob at times raffled tiimt 

wo hwbouied soWy when ttey ^ absent 

tom one another. Theffl-fedingdieappea^ 
when they m^ The prinw. mwnyi^ 

leanings to ^ 

pOTonal relation with h a nephew. ^ 

Swe’sKwd-naftutewaswOTpistaMive. ^ 

^^er Btamarek's maniwt we eiven kse 
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oomplaoent than tliat of ]}iB rough-spoken 
father^ but the prince’s social tact enabled 
Um to meet the older man with a perfect 
moe and to extend a courteous gating to 
Count Herbert Bismarck on ms private 
visits to England. 

No lack of cordiality marked the first 
meetings of unde and nephew after the 
emperor’s accession. The emperor arrived 
^at Spithead on 2 Aug. 1889 in order to pre- 
sent himself to his grandmother in his new 
dignity ; the prince met him on landing and 
welcomed him with warmth. Next year the 
prince and his second son, George, were the 
emperor’s guests at Berlin (April 1890), 
just after Bismarck’s dismissal. The em- 
peror attested his friendly inclinations by 
investing Prince George with the dis- 
tinguished order of the Black Eagle. 

in 1889 a new factor was introduced 
into tile prince’s domestic history. The 
•first manidl^e in his family took place. 
On 27 July 1889 his eldest daughter, 
Fkincess Louise, married the sixth earl of 
Hisaldmt created first duke. 

Saasbtw'a The prince’s son-in-law, who 
eighteen years senior to 
37 July 18S0. belonged to his most 

intimate oirole of friends. Objection was 
nused in some quarters on the ground 
of the bridegroom’s age and of his place 
in the princess social coterie, and in other 
quarters owing to his lack of royal 
status. But the union proved thoroughly 
happy, and it made opportune a review 
of the financial provision for the prince’s 
children. The prince’s family was grow- 
ing up, and his domestic expenses caused 
him some anxiety, tiis income had 
undergone no change since his marriage, 
and he deemed it fitting to raise the ques- 
tion of parliamentaiy grants to his children. 
The prince’s income n as not exorbitant in 
view of the position that he had long been 
called on to fill, now that Queen Victoria 
had ceased to play her part in society. 

Early in 18^, when his elder son came 
of age, the prince discussed the matter 
Peonmary queen with the know- 

prorisirafor ledge of the liberal ministry, 
the prince’ll There was no unwillingness on 
any side Ut treat his wishes ' 
considerately, but neither the ^ueen nor ' 
her ministers showed undue haste m coming 
to close quarters with the delicate issue. { 
Lord Salisbury was now prime minister, ! 
but the conservative government was as | 
reluctant as any liberal government to lay . 
a large fresh burden on the revenues of the 
state in the interests of the royal family, j 
The queen sent a message to the House { 


of Cbmmons, addng* provision for tiie 
prince’s two eldest ohildxen (July 1889). 
A oommittee of ii^uiry representative of 
all parties in the House of Commons w^§ 
thereupon appointed. Mr. Bradlaugh op- 
posed the appointment on the ground 
that the queen should make the neoessary 
provision out of her savings. The govern- 
ment proposed, with the approval of the 
queen, that the eldest son of the Frinoe 
of Wales should receive an annuity of 

10.0001., to be increased to 15,<X)(N!. on 
his marriage. The second son was to 
receive, on coming of age, an annuity of 

80001., to be increased on his marriage 
to 15,0001. Each of the three daughters 
was to reoeive on coming of age an annuity 
of 30001., with a dowry of 10,0001. on 
marriage. There would thus faB due 
immediately 21,0001. a year, with 10,0001. 
for Princess Louise. But signs of discontent 
were apparent in the oommittae, and 
Gladstone, who deprecated any weakening 
of the mpnarohy by a prolonm ocmtioveiey ^ 
over its cost, reoommenqidd the oom- 
promise that the prince should receive a 
fixed additional annual sum of 38,0001. . 
for his children’s support, and that tbe^ 
new provision should terminate sue BMinths’ 
after Queen Victoria’s death. The proposal 
was adopted by the committee, out was 
severely criticis^ in the House of Com- 
mons. Henry Labouchere bluntly moved 
a peremptory refusal of any grant to 
the queen’s mndohildren. His motion 
was rejected oy 398 votes to 110. Mr. 
Jolm Morley moved an amendment com- 
plaming that room was left for future 
applications from the crown for further 
grants to the queen’s grandchildren, and 
that the proposed arrangement ought to 
be made final. Most of Gladstone's col- 
leagues supported Mr. Morley; but his 
amendment was defeated by 356 votes to 134 
and the grant of 36,0001. a year was secured. 

On 17 May 1801 the pnnoe enjoyed the 
new experience of becoming a grandfather 
liMt duchess of 

irraDdchiid, Fife’s first daughter. But a 
i7Mayi8»]. geverc blow was to befall bis 
domestic circle within a year. ^ 
December his second son, George, 
of enteric fever, from which he recovered ; 
but early in the next year Albert VkrtOT, his 
elder son, who had been created duke of 
darenoe (24 May 1890), was seised by infiu- 
cu Oi «»“. Whioh^od to 

elder ftoa, and proved fatal (14 

ujAD.isss. 1392). Theoalamltywasfor^e 
moment crushing to both parents. But 
the sympathy of the nation was dmndant» 
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^ and in a published letter of thanks the 

J ! ^ « ‘I . 


the nationd ocmdol^oe. The duke’s death 
^is the more distressing owing to his 
aroroaohing marriage to Princess Mary 
(May) of Teok. Next year, after the shook 
of mouminfl had passed away, Princess May 
was betrothed to the second son, Prmoe 
Qeoige, who filled his brother’s place in the 
succession to the throne and was created 
duke of York on 24 May 1892. The mar- 
riage tdok place on 6 July 1893, and the 
succession to the throne was safely provided 
for when a first child. Prince Mward of 
Wales, was bom on 23 June 1894. 

Amid all his domestic responsibilities 
and his other engagements the prince 
always found ample leisure 
SiSmSm* sport and amusement. Of 
the theatre and the opera he 
wi^ tom boyhood an ardent admirer, and 
both in London and Paris he enjoyed the 
society of the dramatic and musical pro- 
fessioni. The lighter forms of drunatic 
1 ^ murioal entertainment ohiefiy attracted 
him. But his ^tronage was oompie- 
^hensive. Wagners of^ras he attend^ 
witliir^larity, and Irang’s Shakespearean 
productions at the Lyceum Theatre from 
TtiethMtn onwards stirred his 

enthusiasm. With Irving, the 
leader of the dramatic profession through 
a great pi^ of the prince's career, his 
*«)cial relations were of the friendliest. 
He supp^ on the stage of the Lyceum 
'vith Irving and a few of his friends 
after the performance of ‘ Much Ado 
aljout Nothing’ (8 May 1883). and 
hen Queen Victoria was on a visit to 
Sandringham (20 April 1889), he invited 
Hving to perform in her presence ‘The 
Ifells and the trial scene from ‘ The Mer- 
chant of Venice.’ With the comic actor J. L, 
Toole he was on like cordial terms, and 
thri^ at the ptooe’s request Toole appeared 
m oharaoteristio parts on visits to Sandnng- 
ham. Toole was there at the celebration of 
jnnoe Albert Victor’s coming of age on 
° 1866 . (Sir) Chuke Wyndham, (Sir) 

"quire Banoroft, (Sir) John Hare, and many 
ether actors in addition to Irving and Toole 
were the prince’s guests on occasion at 
^arlboroimh House, The dramatic pro- 
esaion generally aclmowledged his sympa- 
wietic Mtronage by oombming to present 
on his fiftieOi farthday (9 Nov, 1891) 
wh a gold oigar box. To the prince’s 
attributable the bestowal of 
®pial honmui on leading actors, a practice 
^ inamiiated By the grant of a 
^lithood to Henry Irvi^ in 1896. 



But the recreation to which 

mainly devoted himself from micmie 
onwards with uniemitting delight was liorse- 
Thsprinoe £a<»ng. He joined the Jockey 
jmd th« Qub on 13 April 1864. Bat 
it was not for at least ten years 
that he played any port on the turf. 
His colours were first seen at the July 
meeting at Newmarket in 1877. In 
1883 he lecMed a f(«w horses at John 
Porter’s Kingsclcre stable, and two 
years later he mauguratod a breeding 
stud at Sandnngham. In 1893 b® left John 
Porter’s stable at Kmgsclere, and thence- 
forward trained horses at Newmarket under 
Richard Marsh, usually havmg at least 
el*‘\en horses in training. By that date he 
was a regulai visitor at Newmarket, oooupy- 
ing a sot of rooms at the Jockey Club. That 
practice he continued to the end of his life. 
Ho was a fair judge of horses, though 
hardly an expert. His luck as an owner 
was variable, and sigoal sue- 
cesses came late in his racing 
career. His main triumphs were 
due to the merits of the three horses 
Florizel II, Persimmon, and Diamond 
Jubilee, which he bred in 1891, 1893 and 
1897 respectively out of the dam Perdita II 
by the sire 8t. Simon, With Persimmon, 
the best thoroughbred of bis era, the prince 
won for the first time the classic races of 
the Derby and the St. Leger in 1896, and 
the Eclij^se Stakes and the Cold Cup^ at 
Ascot in 1897. In 1900, when bis winning 
stakes reached a total of 29,5851., he first 
headed the list of winning owners. In 
that year his racing triumphs reached 
their zenith, when Persimmon’s brother, 
Diamond Jubilee, won five great races, the 
Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby, New- 
market Stakes. Eclipse, and St. Leger. 
He hod played a modest part in steeple- 
chasing since 1878. But his only con- 
spicuous success in that sport was also 
achieved in 1900, when his Ambush 11 
w’on the Grand National at Liverpool. So 
imposing a series of victories for an owner 
in one year was without precedent. No 
conspicuous prosperity attend^ his racing 
during the early years of his reign. But in 
1909 he was for a third ttoe winner of the 
Derby with the horse Minoru, and was^ in 
the same year third in the list of winning 
oraew. At the time of his death he h^ 
twenty-two horses in training, and hia 
winning stakes since 1886 then amounted 
to 146,344f. lOs. Id. The pastime proved 
profitable. He sold Diamond Jubilee to 
an Argentine breeder for 81,6001* 
skrieton of Persimmon he preswited to 
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tife Sonih Eenaiiigton Museum (5 Feb. in 1891 there was some leerodesoeiioe^ 
1910). of public impatience with his avowed' 

With fellow patrons of the turf the devotion to amusement, 

prince always maintained cordial inti- Oxoftoaie, imputation of cheating affainlb 
many. The members of the Jockey Club a guest at a count^ house 

included his dosest friends. For twenty when the prince was of the corn- 
years he entertained to dinner all the pany led to a libel action, at the hear- 
members at l^lborough House and after- ing of which the prince for a second 
wards at Buoldngham Palace on Derby time appeared as a witness in a court of 
night. Barely m^ing an important race law (5 June 1891). The host was Mr. 
meeting, he was reralarly the guest of Lord Arthur Wilson, a rich shipowner of Hull, 
Sefton at Sefton Park or of Lord Derby and the scene of the occurrence was his 
at Enowsley for the Grand National, of residence at Tranl^ Croft. The evidence 
Lord Savile at Ruifoid Abbey for the St. showed that the prince had played baccarat 
Lcger at Doncaster, and of the duke of for high stakes. A wave of somewhat 
Richmond at Goodwood for the meeting reckless gambling had lately envdoped 
in the park there. English society, and the prince had 

In yacht racing also for a brief period occasionally jnelded to the perilous 
he was only a little less prominent than fascination. Cards had alwa 3 rB formed 
msotfMT on the turf. In 1876 he first pur- some part of his recreation. From early 
tnyacht- phased a racing schooner yacht, youth he had played whist for moderate 
Hildegarde, wmch won tlie first stakes, and he impressed Gladstone in a 
queen’s oim at Cowes in 1877. In 1879 homriy rubber at Sandringham with his 
his acquired the wdl-known cutter Formosa, ‘ whist %iemoiy.* On his tours abroad 
and in 1881 the schooner Aline, both of at Cannes and Homburg he had at times 
which enjoyed racing reputations. But it indulged in high play, usually with fottonate 
was not tfll 1892 that the prince had results. The revelations m the Tiranby* 
a racing yacht built for him. The vessel Croft case shocked ndddle-claas 0$itU|p in 
known as the Britannia was designed by England, and there was a loud outbumt of 
George Lennox Watson [q. y. Suppl. II], censure. In a private letter (13 Aug. 1891) 
and was constantly seen not only in the to Dr. Benson, archbishop of Canterbury, 
Solent, on the Thames, and on the Clyde, long on intimate terms with the royal 
but also at Cannes. For five years the family, the prince expressed ‘deep pain and 
yacht enjoyed a prosperous career, winning annoyance * at the ' most bitter and un- 
many races in strong competitions, often just attacks ^ made on him not only ‘ by tbe 
with the prince on board. In 1893 prizes ' press * but ‘ by the low church and espoci- 
were won on the Thames (25>26 May), and > ally the nonconformists.’ ' I am not euro.’ 
tbe Victoria gold challenge cup at Ryde | he wrote, * that politics were not mixed 
(11 Sept.). Twice at Cannes the Britannia up in it.’ His genuine attitude he cx- 
won international matches (13 March 1894 pressed in tbe following sentences : *1 have 
and 23 Feb. 1895) ; and on 5 July 1894 a horror of gambling, and should always 
it defeated on the Clyde the American do my utmost to dSscoura^ others who 
yacht Vigilant ; but that result was have an inclination for it, as J[ consider that 
reversed in a race between the two on the gambling, like intemperance, is one of 
Solent on 4 Aug. 1895. In 1895 the German the greatest curses which a country could 
emperor first sent out his yacht Meteor to 1 be afflicted with.’ The scandal o^cd Ihc 
meet his uncle’s Britannia, and for throe prince’s eyes to the perils of too recent 
years interesting contests were wagpd be- gambling vogue, and he set himself 
tween the two* vessels. Thrice in English discourage its oontinuanoe. He gradually 
waters during 1896 was the German yacht abandoned other games cd cards for bridge, 
successful— -at Gravesend (4 June), at Cowes in which, though he plavod r^gnloriy am 
(11 June), and at Ryde (13 Aug.). But after successfully, he devdoped only a moderate 
several viotoiiea over other competitors skill, 
the Britannia won the race for tbe queen’s 

cup against the Meteor at Cowes (3 Aug. , /mfifi- 

1897), and three days later the emperor^s During Lord Salisbury’s mWsW j 

Meteor shield was awarded his uncle’s vessel 1892) the prince’s relations to wmo ^ 
The prince’s open indulgence in sport, foreign politics remained as they 
especially in hone-radng, attracted much been, (^een Victoria’s veto on tne * 
public attention, and contributed to tbe mission of official intriHgsnee ww » 
general growth of his popularity. But way lelamd. The prince was sodauy 
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j^eiaant tenna with Lotd Salisbmy, who 
%at foxeign seoretary -«8 wdl as prime 
The prince visited 
idtaMm him at Hatfidd» but they ex- 
foMigaifliiis. ohanged no confidences. Inde- 
pendently however of ministerial autho- 
rity ^ quite irreimonsibly, the prince 
with mcfearing freedom discussed foreign 
affairs with fnmids at home and abroi^. 
At Boiritz, where' he stayed in 1879, at 
Oann^ or at Paris he emphatically de- 




olared itf all circles his love of Franco, his 
hoM of a perpetual peace between her 
and Ebgland, and his dread of another 
Fraaco-German war. Nor did he quidify 
such sentimmitB when he travelled in 
Qennany. Ho showed his open-mindedness 
as io the Channel tunnel scheme by inspect 
mg the works at Dover (March 1882). In the 
spring of 1887 he was at Cannes dunng 
an afiiirmfng earthquake, and his cool and 
cuorageous behaviour durine the peril 
enhixmed his reputation in sou&em Fnmce. 
In the aame year M. Taine, the historian, 
attariied value to a rumour which credited 
the ttbee with meddling in internal 
Frenm lottos in order to keep the 
between France and Qerman;^. The 
I prime minister, H. Rouvier, was 
threaten^ with defeat in the chamber of 
deputies at the hands of M. Floquet and 
M. Boulanger, who were reputed to ho 
pledged to an immediate breach with 
wrmany. The prinoe was reported to have 
persuaded the Comte de Paris^ detach his 
supporters in the chamber from the war- 
faction and to protect with their votes the 
ministry of peace. M. Tame’s rumour 
doubtless misialerpreted the prince’s cordial 
iclations with the Orleanist pnnoes, but it 
bears witness to the sort oi pohlical in- 
lluencc which was fancifully assigned to the 
prince in France. It was rare, however, that 
bis good-will to France inouned suspicion 
of undue interference. The monarolis of 
Europe looked askance on the French 
International Exhibition of 1889, which 
was designed to oommomorate the revo- 
lution of 1789, a nd the prinoo abstained 
from joining the Britiib commission, of 
which he haSi been a member in 1867 and 
president in 1978. But he had no smples 
m visiting the exhibition together with the 
princm and ^ sons. They ascended under 
M. Eifiers guidance to the top of the Eiffel 
Tower, which was a chief future of the 
^hiUtion buildings. Bc^re leaving the 
^f^h jMkbtal, the prinoe exchanged visits 
with Ptesioeot OMimt» went over the new 
Fasteux Inititute, took part in a meet of 
the French lW-in«Hand Club, and attended 


the races at Auteoil. A few 

(Maroh 1894), when diplomatio .. ^ 

arismg between France and TGTi g1ii.nd ovw 
events in northern Africa, 1^ Duffel^ 
the English ambassador in 
the British Chamber of Commerct, and 
dexiounoed popular exaggeration of the 
disagreement. The prinoe, who was dft 
Cannes, at once wrote to the ambassador, 
, eagerljy ooiigratulating him on his prudent 
I hemdlmg of his theme and repoxmg to 


him the commendations of German ''and 
Russian royal personages whom he was 
meeting on the Riviera. In Germany he 
vi<fts less suave m pronouncing his opinions. 
He oomplamed to Prince von HohenloLe 
at Berlin in May 1888 <'£ the folly of 
the new and untating system of passports 
which had lately been devised to discourage 
Frenchmen from travelling in Germany. 
But Bismarck ridiculed the notion that 
any inmortaiioe attached to his political 
vi^. In Germany he was rarelf regarded 
by publicists as other than a vobry of 
I^nsian gaiety. 

A few months later, in Got. 1888, be 
illustrated his love of adventure and his 
real detachment from current diplomatio 
oontroversy by extending his travels farther 
east, where political confliot was rife among 
most of the great powers. He spent a 
visite to Roumania 

Roamama at his country palace of Sinaia, 
in a bear hunt in the 
neighbourhood, and attending 
mihtary manoeuvres. Thence he proceeded 
to Hungary to join tho ill-starred crown 
prmoe Rudolph (d. 30 Jan. 1889) in bear- 
bunting at G6rg6ny and elsewhere, finally 
accompanying bim to Vienna (16 Oct.). 
No political significance attached to the 
tour. Subseciuently ho more t^n once 
boldly challenged the patrician prejudices of 
the German and Austnaii courts by passing 
through Germany and Austria in order to 
shoot m Hungary as the guest of his friend 
Boron Hirsch, a Jewish millionaire, who was 
excluded from the highest Austrian social 
circles. In the autumn of 1894 he spent 
no less than four weeks with the baron at 
lus seat of St. Johann. The sport was on a 
princely scale. The head of game shot dun^ 
tho visit numbered 37,664, of which 22,996 
were partridges. According to German and 
Austrian stnot social codes, the pMoes 
public avowal of friendship yith Baron 
Hirsch was a breach of royal etiquette. 
But he allowed neither social nor diplomatio 
punctilio to qualify the pleasures of tor^ 
travel. His oosmopditan aympathies 
ignored fine diatmotioDB of caste. 
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Russia throughout this period was the 
diplomatic foe of Eusland, and the prince 
vaguely harboured tne common English 
suspicion of Russian intri^es. But he lost 
no opportunity of confirming his knowledge 
of the country. Substantially Russia meant 
to him the home of close connections 
■ ^ , of his wife and of the wife 
MS?,”"**** brother Alfred. He 

signally proved how closely he 
was drawn to the land by ties of kindred 
in 1894, when he twice within a few months 
visited it at the call of family duty. In 
July 1894 he went to St. Petersburg to 
attend the wedding at Poterhof of the 
Grand Duchess Xenia, the daughter of 
Tsar Alexander HI (the Princess of Wales's 
niece), to the Grand Duke Alexander 
Michailovitch. At the end of October 
1894 he hurried to Livadia to the deathbed 
of his wife's brother-in-law. Tsar Alexander 
in. He arrived when all was over, but he 
attended Ihe fimeral ceremonies and greeted 
the accession of his wife's nephew. Tsar 
Nicholas II, who soon married a niece of 
his own. The old luik between the prince 
and the Russian tlu'one was thereby 
strmgthened, but its strength owed nothing 
to diplomatic infiuencos or to considerations 
of ^licy. 

When Gladstone became prime minister 
in 1892, the problem of the prince's access 
to state business received a more pro- 
mising solution than before. Gladstone 
sought to gratify the prince’s 
SSoM^th information of the 

Gisditooe'B cabinet's proceedings should be 
placed at his disposal. The 
queen's assent w^as not given 
very readily. She suggested that she her- 
self should decide what official news should 
be passed on to her son. She deprecated 
the discussion of national secrets over 
country-house dinner-tables. But she 
finally yielded, and thenceforth the prince 
was re^arly supplied by the prime 
minister's confidential secretary. Sir Alger- 
non West, with much private intelli- 
gence. The pitrilege which the prince 
had long sought was thus mmira on 
somewhat exceptional terms. The prince 
freely comment in writing on what was 
communicated to him. His interest was 
cUefly in persons, and he frankly criti- 
cised appointments or honours, and made 
recommendatiqns of his own. He avoided 
in^cate matters of general policy, but on 
minor issues he offered constant remark. 
Of the common prejudice of rank he gave 
no sign. Royal commissions of inquiry 
into social reforms continued to appeal to 


him. In 1891 he had sought Lord Salia* 
bury*s permission to serve on the labcmf 
commission, but his presence was defined 
impolitic. When the agricultural oqiA- 
mission was in process of formaticli in 
1893, he urged the nomination of mr. 
Joseph Arch, his colleague on the housing' 
commission. The queen protested but 
Arch owed to the prince an invitation 
to sit. In the same year another royal 
commission was constituted to inquire 
into the question of old age pensions, 
under the chairmanship of Lord Aberdare. 
Of this body the prince was a member ; he 
attended regularly, put pertinent questions 
to witnesses, and showed sympathy with 
the principle at stake. Gladstone informed 
the prince of his impending resi^ation 
in February 1894, and thanked 1^ for 
unbounded kindness. The prince repLed 
that he valued their long friendship. When 
Lord Rosebery formed a government in 
succession to Gladstone, the prince had for 
the only time in his life a close personal 
ally in the prime minister. Rut his 
infiuence on public business saw no increase. 
Lord Rosebery's administration chiefly* 
impressed him by the internal disseq|ion8 
which made its life precarious. 

Giadstono and the prince continued to 
the last to exchange marks of mutual defer- 
ence. When on 26 June 1896 the prince 
opened at Aberystwyth the new iJniver- 
sity of Wales, of which he had become 
Fintti ro- chancellor, Gladstone in spite of 
lations^ith his infirmities came over from 
Hawarden to attend the cere- 
^ mony, and at the lunch which 
followed it the old statesman propos^ 
the prince’s health. They met again 
at Cimiez next year, when Glad- 
stone took his last farewell of Queen* 
Victoria. On 25 May 1898 the prince 
and his son Geoige acted as paU-bearers 
at the funeral of Gladstone in Westminster 
Abbey. So emphatic an attention caused 
among conservatives some resentment, 
which was hardly dissipated by the prince s 
acceptance of the place of president of the 
committee formed to erect a nati^al 
memorial to Gladstone (lJuly 1898). But 
it was not in a spirit of political partiw* 
ship that the prince publicly avowed 
his admiration of Gladstone. The pnnoe 
aokuowledged Gladstone’s abUities, but 
he was w^y grateful for the 

confidence which had distinguished Ql«d- 
stone’s relations with him. Gladstone, 
who respected his royal •tati<m 
deemed lum the auperior in taet and oham 
of any other royal personage witliui 
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range of knowledge, saw impmdenoe in 
Viotoiia’a denial to nim of all 

the faSl of Loi^ Rosebery’s ministry 
and the aooession to office of Loid Salisbury, 
the^noe illustrated his attitude to the 
party st^e by inviting the out-going 
and the in-ooming ministers to meet at I 
dinner at Marlborough House. Other men | 
of distinction were there, inoluffing the ' 
shahzada, second son of the amir of Afghan* > 
istan, wh6 was visiting this country. The 
entertainment prov^ thoroughly har- 
monious under the cheerful influence of the 
prince. A little later, when Lord Salisbury’s | 
administration was firmly mstalled, the { 
prince’s right to receive as matter of i 
course all foreign desratches was at length 
formally conc^ed. Like the members of 
the cabinet he was now in- 
vested with a ‘ cabinet * key to 
the official pouches in wLch 
private information is daily 
circulated among ministers by the foreign | 
office. The pri^ege came too tardily to ' 
have much raucational effect, but it gave ^ 
4he prince a better opportunity than he I 
had vet enjoyed of observing the inner^ 
routine of government, and it diminished 
a veteran grievance. Yet his mam ener- 
gies were, even more conspicuously than 
of old, distributed over society, sport, | 
and philanthropy, and in spite of his 
new privileges he remained an unofficial 
onlooker in the political arena. 

In some directions his philanthropic 
interest seemed to widen. The ardour and 
energy with which at the end 
of the nineteenth century the 
problems of disease were pur- 
sued caught bis alert attention, and he 
'gave many proofs of his care for medical 
research. He regularly performed the 
duties of president of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, and learned much of hospital 
mana^^ent there and elsewhere. He did 
what oe could to encourage the study of 
consumption, and the investigation of 
cancer mteiested him. When he laid the 
foundation stone of the new wing of Bromp- 
ton Consumption Hospital in 1881, he asked, 
if the disease were preventable, why it was 
»ot prevented. On 21 Deo. 1888 he called 
a meeting at Marlborough House to foimd 
the National Sooie^ for the Prevention 
of Consumption, it was, too, under his 
personal enspioes that the fund was formed 
on ig Jxupij^ 1889 to commemorate the 
h^ism of Father Damien, the Belgian 
Busrionery who heroioally saorified his h‘fo 
to the lepeie of the Sandwich Idands. A 


Interest in 


^cienoe. 


statue of Father Damien which was s# 
at Kalawayo was one result of the move- 
ment. Another was the National Leprosy 
Fund for the treatment and study of the 
disease, esp^ially in India. On 13 Jan. 
1890 the mnnoe presided at a subsoription 
dinner in^ndon in support of this fund, 
and to his activity was in part attributable 
the foundation of the Albert Victor Hospital 
for leprosy at Calcutta. He was always 
on good terms with doctors. Through his 
friendship with Sir Joseph Fayier, who had 
accompanied him to Indio, he ^as offered 
and accepted the unusual compliment of 
b<ing made honorary fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians on 19 July 1897. He 
received not ooly the diploma but a model 
of the goldhcii led cane m posHoasion of the 
college, whose line of successive owners in- 
cluded Radclilfe and the chief phyaioioDB of 
the eighteenth century. 

In the summer of 1897 the prince took 
an active part in the celebration of Queen 
Qtieoa Victoria’s diamond jubilee. The 

Victoria's queen gave public expression 

of her maternal regard, which 
no differences on political or 
private matters effectually diminished, by 
creating in his behalf a new dignity — 
that of Grand Master and Principal Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath. In all the 
public festivities the prince filled a chief 
part. Among the most elaborate private 
entertainments which he attended was a 
fancy dress ball given by his friends the 
duke and duchess of Devonshire at Devon- 
shire House, where the splendours recalled 
the prince’s own effort of the same kind at 
Marmorough House in 1874. 

But the pnnee w'as responsible for a 
lasting memonal of Queen Victoria’s 
diamond jubilee in the form of a scheme 
for permanently helping the London 
hospitals to lessen their burden of debt. 
On 6 Feb. 1897 the prince in honour of the 
jubilee inaugurated a fund for 
the support of London hospitals 
hoBpTwfond.^ wlliih would be receiTed 
subMiiptionB from a shilling upwards. The 
prince Imame president of the general coun- 
cil. and a meeting at Marlborough Hon» 
christened the fund ‘ The Prince of Wales s 
Hospital Fund for London.’ Success wiw at 
once achieved. Within a year the donatuma 
amounted to 187,0001., and the annual 
Bubaoriptiona to 22,0601. The fund con- 
tinned to flouriah under the prinoe a ano 
hie frienda’ guidance until his aooemon to 
the throne, when it waa rename Eng 
Edward VH Hoaptal Fond,;Mid to son 
tookto^aoeaapteaident. Ito effort naa 
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oonsnUmoiifilj relieired the jpeomiiaxy strain 
on tne ohiei London hosptals. 

vm 

Three years and a half were to ptass 
between toe oelebrataon of Queen Viotoria’s 
sixty years of rale and the end of her pzo- 
lonoed reign. French carioaturista inso- 
lent depicted the extreme senility which 
wotud distinguish the prince when his time 
for kingship would arriye. But the prince as 
yet showed no loss of activity and no nar- 
rowing of interest. As soon as the diamond 
jubilee festivities ended the prince and 
princess proved their liking for modem 
music by attending the Wagner festival at 
Baireuth (Aug. 1897). Thence the prince 
went on his customary holiday to Hom- 
buig, and on his way home visited his 
DifflcuitiM sister the Emnress Frederick 
^ the t Cronberg. One of those re- 
curring seasons of coolness was 
dividing his nephew the German 
emperor and himself. Private and public 
events alike contributed to the disagree- 
ment. There was a renewal of difiorences 
between the emperor and his mother, and 
the emperor h^ impradently expressed 
^ telegram his sympathy wirii Prudent 
Kruger of the Transvaal Republic, who was 
xesisttn^ the demands of the British govem- 
ment m South Africa. The emperor 
disclaimed any intention of wounding 
English susceptibilities. He deemed him- 
sdf misunderstood. The prince, however, 
for the time absented himself from Berlin 
on his forci^ travels, and did not 
recommend himself to German public 
favour by an emphatic declaration of un- 
alterable personal devotion to France, at the 
moment that a pcdod of estrangement 
menaced that country and England. In the 
spring of 1898, when the two governments 
were about to engage in a sharp diplomatic 
duel over their relations in north Africa, 
the prince laid the foundation stone of a 
new jetty at Cannes and pleaded in public 
the cause of pei^. 

Varied anxieties and annoyances were 
accumulating. The ambiguity of his position 
at home was brought home to him in April, 
when he was requested to preside, for the 
first and only time in his career of heir- 
apparent^ over the privy council. Since 
1880, when Queen Victoria had made it 
her practice to spend the spring in the 
Th« ninos Bivieia, a oommisnon had been 
uui&i»ri? 3 r privately drafted empowering 
the prince and some of the 
ministers to act, m caaeaof extreme urgency, 
on her behalf in her absence from the counou. 


Hitherto the commission had lain doiman^ 
and the prince metdy learnt by aooidea# 
that such a oommission existed and that his 
name was induded in it. The oonoedmSht 
caused him annoyance. Now in April 1808, 
on the outbreak of the Spanish- Americau 
war, it was necessary to issues proclamation 
of neutrality, and he was oalted upon to 
fill the queen’s place in the transaction. 

In the summer an accidental fall while 
staying at Waddesdon with his friend 
Baron Ferdinand de Rothschild caused a 
fracture of his kneecap (18 July 1808), and 
disabled him for two months. The death 
on 6 Feb. 1800 of his next brother, 
Alfred, now become duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
was a serious grief. His relations with 
the duke had been close from boyhood, 
and the wrench with the past was severe. 
At the end of the ye%r the gloom was 
lightened by the arrival, after a four years’ 
absence, of the German emperor on a 
friendly visit to Queen Victoria and the 
prince. The episode was an eloquent 

E roof that there was nO enduring enmity 
etween the emperor and either nis uncle 
or his uncle’s country, whatever were the 
passing ebuUitionfi of irritation. The em* 
TheGwuum 

emperor's outbreak of the South Afnoan 
war, in the course of which the 
prince was to learn that even 
in France there were limits to the effective 
exercise of his personal charm. 

During 1899 and 1900 misrepresentations 
of England’s aim in the war exci^ through- 
out Europe popular rancour which involved 
the prince, equally with his mother and the 
English ministers, in scurrilous attack. The 
war was denounced os a gross oppression 
on England’s part of a w^ and iimooent 
people. The emperor’s presence in England 
when the storm was breaking was a welcome 
disclaimer of approval of the abusive cam- 
paign. But in the spring of 1900 the pnnoe 
suffered practical experience of the danger 
which lurked in the continental 
On his way to Denmark, while he and tne 
princess were seated in their train at thev^ 
du Nord, Brussels, a youth, Sipido, agw 
fifteen, fired two fiboU at them (4 Apw 
Atwton They 

tne prWt pnnoe showed the utmost ooo 
ilSb* ^ The w» an «“**??? 

oftboatUM*e<mEngtandy^ 

w«e prompted by the Boer war. J* " 
the only oooadon on ew 
attempt vaa made on the 
The seqnd wae not tmmdSB 
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on 1 July. The thieo assooiateB were 
aMuitted* and Sipido was held ineapon- 
gibte for his eondaot. Ordered to be kept 
mdtor government supervision tUl he 
reached the age of twenty-one, he soon 
escaped to France, whence he was only 
extradited by the Belgum govermnent 
after a protest by British ministers. There 
was much cause for friction at the time 
between England and Belgium. Not only 
had the Boer war alienated the Belgian 
populace ‘like the other peoples of Europe, 
but the old cordiality between the royal 
houses had declined. The close 
wittk intimacy which had bound 
Leopold n, Queen Viotoria to her uncle the 
late king, Leopold L bad been 
echoed in the relations between 
liis successor King Leopold 11 and the 
prince. But the queen’s sense of propriety 
wasoftonded by reports of her royal cousin^s 
private lilSe, and the charges of o^cal 
cruelty to which his poUoy in the Congo 
gave rise in England stimulated the im 


Next morning the new king trave%d -w 
London, and at a meeting of the tirivy 
council at 6 t. James’s Falace took the 
oaths of sovor^ty under the style ai 
Edward Vll. ‘ 1 am fully detennined,’ he 
said, ‘ to be a constitutional sovereign in 
the strict^t sense of the word, and as long 
as there is breath in my body to work for 
the good and amelioration of my people.’ 
He explained that he had resolved to be 
known by the namo of Edward, which 
had been borne by six of liis ancestors, 
not that ho undervalued the* name of 
Albert, but that he desired his father’s 
name to stand alone. 

J^iig Edward’s drst speech as i|overeign, 
deliberately aibi impressively spoken, was 
made without any notes and without con- 
sultation with any minister. Aooor^g 
The nnw to his habit, he had thought it 

king and over during his journey, and 

delivered it he 
embarrassed the offioiala by his 
inability to supply them with a written copy. 
He had exp^ted a report to be taken, 


patience of the English royal family. After | ^ ^ 

the outrage at Brussels, the prince and , he explain^. The published words were 
King Leopold 11 maintained only the for-^put toptlier from memory by some of the 
mahtipa of social intercourse. The hostile oounoifiors and their dr^t was endorsed 
B(M)timent which prevailed in Europe { 


deterred the prinoe" from attending the 
Paris Litemational Exhibition of 1900. 
Thia was the only French venture of the 
kind in the long series of the century which 


by the king. The episode, while it sug- 
gested a certain unfamiUarity on his part 
with the formal prooedure of the oounoil, 
showed an independent sense* of his new 
responsibilities. A few days later Jan. 


he failed to grace with his presence. As in 1 1901) the king issued appropriate addresses 
the case of 1878 he was preadent of the royal 
cuituniasioa for the British section, and he was 
iu'live in the preluniiiaxy organisation. During 
1899 he watched in Paris the beginnings of 
the exhibition buildings. But the temper of 
France denied him the opportunity of seeing 
them in their final shape. 


IX 

Eariy in 1901 the 4 >rince ’8 deatiny was at 
length realised. For some months Queen 
Victoria’s strength had been slowly failing. 
In the middle of January 1901 

iji Oi 


Wales arrived at Osborne on that 
22 Ju IBAI ^ with hia mother aa 
* life ebbed pway. Her last arUou- 
late words were an anec&nate mention of 
lusname. Whatever had occasioned passing 
motion between them, ber maternal love 
never knew any diminution. The presence 
01 hu nephew, the German emperor, at the 
neath-bed was grateful to the priipoe and 
of hia family. Qpeen 
Viotoria died at Oaboxne at half*past six 
on the moing of Tneaday^ 22 Jan. 1901. 


to the army and the na^, to his people of 
the United Kingdom, to the colonies, and to 
India. 

In the ceremonies of Queen Victoria’s 
funeral (2-4 Feb.) the king acted as chief 
monger, riding through London behind the 
bier from Victoria station to Paddington, 
and walking through the streets of Windsor 
to St. George’s Chapel, where 
the coffin was first laid. On 
funeni. Monday he again walked in 
procession from the Albert Memorial 
Chapel at Windsor to the burial place at 

. <.r 1 TB H|« 


prostration rapidly grew, and on 20 Jan. her 1 the Royal Mausoleum at 

itatowcritioiJ. ThePrinoe of nephew, the Q.rmM emperor, 


aide t^oughout the funeral oeremoni^ 
The emperor’s brother, Prince Henry of 
Prussia, and his son the crown pimee 
were also in the mourning oomwy. 
Almost the first act of the king s 
reign was to give public proof of hia 
good relations with his royal b^en of 
Ctermany. It had been Queen Viotorm a 
intention to invest the crown ptin<» tor 
great-grandson with the of the 

Garter. This intention tto bng now 
carried out; at the same time be made the 
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emperor a field-marshal and Pxinoe Henry apparent. On his ceasing to be Prince of 
a vice-admiral df the fleet. By way of Wales the parliamentary grant to him of 
marldng his ohivalrio resolve to associate 40»0001. lapsed, while the duchy of Gomwi^ 
his wife with all the honour of his new passed to his son. The king’s incom^ in 
status, he devised at the same time a new the absence of a new parliamentary grant, 
d^tinction in her behalf, appointing her was thus solely the 60,0001. from the 
Li^ of tiie Garter (12 Feb. 1901). duchy of Lancaster. The Act of 1889, 

Hjs first public function as sovereign which provided 36,0001. a year for his 
was to open in state the new session of children, became void six months after the 
parliament on 14 Feb. 1901. This royd late sovereign’s death, 
duty, which the queen had only per- On 5 March a royal message invited the 
formed seven times in the concluding House of Commons to make p^uniary pro- 
forty years of her reign and for the last vision for the king and his family. A f^leot 
time in 1886, chiefly brought the sovereign committee of twenty-one was appointed 
into public relation with the government on 11 March 190) to consider the king’s 
of the country. The king during his nine financial position. The Irish nationalists 
3 ^ears of rule never omitted the annual declined to serve, but Henry Labouchere 
ceremony, and he read for himself the represented the radical and labour sections, 
speech from the throne. That practice to whom the cost of the monarchy was a 
hod been dropped by the queen in 1861, standing grievance. The committee was 
and had not l^n resumed by her. chiefly constituted of the leaders of the two 

Queen Victoria had been created Empress chief parties in the state. It was finally 
of India in 1876, and King Edward was decided to recommend an annual grant 
the first British sovereign to succeed to the ot 470,000/., a sum which was 86,000/. in 
dignity of Emperor of India. By Act of excess ot the income allowed to the late 
Parliament (1 Edw. VII, cap. 16) another queen. The increase w'as justified on the 
addition was now made to the royal ^ound that a larger sum would be needed 
- titles with a view to associating lor the hospitalities of the oour(^ No 

the crown for the first time special grant was made to Queen Alexandra, 
directly with the colonial empire, but it was understood that 33,000/. would 
He was declared by statute to be Fang be paid her out of that portion (110,000/.) of 
not only of Great Britain and Ireland but the total grant allotted to the privy purse ; 
of * the British dominions beyond the 70,000/. was secured to her in case of widow- 
seas.’ On the new coinage he was styled hood. The king’s son and heir, Gcoige, 

* Britt. Omn. Rex,’ in admtion to the old duko of York, who now became duke of 
designations. ComwEdl and York, received an annuity 

Queen Victoria left the new king her of 20,000/., and his wife, the duchess, re- 
private residences of Osborne and Balmoral, ceivod one of 10,000/., with an additional 
but her pecuniary fortune wo^ 20,000/. in case of widowhood ; the ttoe 
distribute among the your/^ slaughters of the king were given a joint 
members of her family, d^) I annual income of 18,000/. Some other 
king was stated on his accession tg ’ expenses, like the repair of the royal 
no debts and no capital palaces (18,000/.) and the maintenance of 

erroneously credited lum with an jf| royal yachts (23,000/<)f were provided for 

indebtedness ignored bis business insll^^ independently from the Consolidated Fund. 

and the good financial advice which he The resolutions to these effects were adoptro 
invariably had at his disposal in the inner by 260 to 02. They were resisted by tw 
circle of his friends. like Queen Victoria Irish nationalists and by a few advanw 
he relinquTshed on his accession the chief radicals, including Henry Labouchere, 
hereditary revenues of the crown, which Keir Hardie, and Mr. J^ohn Burns, iffr. 
had grown in value during her reign from Bums warmly deprecated a royal iacojj® 
246,000/. to 426,000/. M in 1837, the which should be comparable with tee 
duchies of Lancaster and Cornwall were annual revenues of Barney Bamato [q* v. 
held, despite radical misgivings, to stand SuppL I], Alfred Beit [q. v« Su^^ ^ 
on another footing and to be royal Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The oivu hjt 
appanages in the personal control of the which embodied the resolutions 
royal family. The duchy of Lancaster, read a third time on 11 
which produced 60,000/. a year, waa Mainst^, and it became law on 2 Jviy I 
reckoned to be Uie aovereto’a private Mw. VII, cap. 4). Thegenerouatwmej^ 
property, and the duchy of Cornwall, accepted by the nation with an ^thtun^ 
which was of like value, that of the heir- whicn proved the eu r s n eas of the erown 
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Edwvd VH nsaaUy aoMpted thft, plte 
minister’s noterpnthont remeriL, or lie wis 


popularity and augured well for the new 
rai^. The Irish opposition was mainly 
due to a feeling ox resentment at the 
sefn^ of the government to alter the old 
terms of the sovereign’s acoession oath, in 
which while declaring himself a pioteatant 
he castr in the view of Roman catholios, 
insult on their faith. Nowhere was there any 
sign of TOrsonal hostility to the new ruler. 

The Idng came to the throne in his 
sixtietl} year endowed with a personality o! 
singular charm and geniality, large worldly 
experience, wide acquaintance with men 
and women, versatile interests in society 
and philanthropy, enthusiasm for sport, 
business habits, and a resolve to serve 
his people to the best of his ability. 
Among the king’s friends there were fears 
that be would prove himself unequal to 
his new station, hut the antioipations were 
fefignally belied. His mother's deliberate 
Th 6 kiog»i oxolusion of him from political 

ronduetta work placed him under some 

new disadvantages. He was a 

fetation. stranger to the administrative 

details of his great office and he was 
old to repair the neuleot of a poli^- 
oal training. Nor was he of an ago at 
which* it was easy to alter his general 
mode of life. He cherished a high r^ard 
for hit mother’s statesmanship and political 
acumen, but he had no full knowledge of the 
precise manner in which they had been 
exercised. At the outset there were slight 
indications that he over-estimated the 
sovereign’s power. In consultation over a 
king’s speeim he seemed in some peril of 
misinterpreting the royal funotion. But his 
action was due to inexperience and to no 
impatience of ministoriid advice. Despite 
his share in two royal commissions he had 
never studied deeply domestic legislation, 
and about it he held no weil-definra views. 
He had watched more closely the course 
of forrign polities. His constant habit of 
travel, his careful maintenance of good 
relations with his large foreign kindred, his 
passion for making the personal acquaint- 
anoe of interesting men and women on the 
oontinent, gavehim much Imowledge of 
forei|m affairs botii political and social. 
Yet the diplomatio details of foreign policy 
lay outside his range of stud^. While he 
wu desirous of fuU information from his 
ministers, he soon came to view them as 
responsible enerts whose procedure was 
^my matter m much personal comment. 
The minutes of each cabinet meeting, with 
whidi the prime minister supplied the 
mvereign, usually provoked from Queen 
Victoria’s pen votaunmous criticism. King 


S5. ISSSL Qg temoratranee, he* resorted 
to a mort personal interview. 
The immense correspondence between the 
sovereign and the prllli^ minister which 
continued during Queen Victoria’s reign 
almost ceased, and its place, so far as it was 
filled at ail, was taken by verbal inter- 
course, of wMoh the king took uo note. To 
appomtments and the bestowal of honours 
he paid closer attention than .to le^ative ^ 
measures or details of policy, and be was 
never neglectful of the interests of his 
personal friends, but even there he easily 
and as a rule gracefully yielded his wiriies 
to ministeri il counsel. His punctual habits 
enabled him to do all the formal business 
that was required of him with despatch. 
In signing packers and in dealing with 
urgent com^spondenoe he was a model of 
promptitude. No arrears accumulate^, and 
although the routine tried hib patience, 
he performed it with exemplary regularity. 
He encouraged more modem technical 
methods than his mother had approved. 
Ho accepted type-written memoranda from 
ministers, instead of obliging them as in 
the late reign to wnte out everjrthing in 
their own haud'^. He communicated with 
ministers through his chief secretary more 
frequently than had been customary 
before. Altliough he was for most of 
his life a voluminous letter writer, his 
penmanship greatly deteriorated in his 
fast years and grew difficult to decipher. 
When the situation did not admit of an 
oral communication, he preferred to use a 
secretary’s pen. 

It was inevitable that his pli^ in the 
sphere of government should (fiffer from 
t&t of his mother. Queen Victoria for 
the greater part of her reign was a widow 
and a recluse, who divided all her thought 
with unremitting application 
SSiSShi* between poUtios and family 
rule and Uiat affairs. The new king had 
of his mother, interests. Without his 

mother’s power of concentration or hOT 
tenacity of purpose, he dis^buted ^ 
energies over a more extended nela. Un 
acceding* to his new dignity there was no 
lessening of his earlier devotion to sport, 
society, and other forms of omusemont. 
He was faithful to his old circle of mtunate 
friends and neither reduced nor extonM 
it His new official duties failed to abaenm 
his whole attention. But it was in the 
nvived .ptondoma and dmwtopnmt. of 
loyid oamnoniol that to th. public ttyo 
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Ihe new reign chiefly differed from the old. 
Though Qmen Victoria had modified her 
eedunon in her latest years, her age and 
her dislike of ceremonial functions had 
combined to maintain the court in much 
of the gloom in which the prince consort’s 
death hM mvolved it. The new king had 
a natural gift for the exercise of brilliant 
hospitality, and he sought to indulge his 
taste with liberality. London became the 
headquarters of the court for the first 
time for forty years. No effort was spared 
to make it a prominent feature of the 
nation’s social fife. Over the ceremonial 
and hospitable duties of sovereignty the 
king exercised a full personal control, 
and there he suffered no invasion of his 
authority. 

The &st year of the new reign was a 
vear of mourning for the old. In its course 
it dealt the ro^ family another sorrow- 
Death of Uia ^ blow. The king’s eldest 
gwien sister, the Empress Frederick, 
was suffering from cancer. On 
23 Feb., within a month of his accession, the 
king left England for the first time during 
the reign to pay her a visit at Friedrichshof, 
her rendenoe near Gronbeig. They did not 
meet agam. She died on 6 Aug. following. 
The king with the queen now crossed the 
Ohannel again to attend the funeral at 
Potsdam. Then the king went, according 
to his custom of thirty years’ standing, to 
a German watering plflu$e, Hombuig. No 
ohaime was apparent there in his old habits 
which ignored strict rules of royal etiquette. 
Subsequently he joined the queen at Copen- 
hagen, whm he met his wife’s nephew, 
the Tsar Nicholas of Russia, and the tsar’s 
mother,the dowager empres^ sister of Queen 
Alexandra. It was a family gathering of 
the kind which the king had lonj; since bemi 
accustomed to attend periodically. As of 
old, it was wholly innocent of ^plomatio 
intention. But the increased pubiicitv 
attaching to the king’s movements in hu 
exalted station misl^ some donieetio and 
many foreign observers into the error of 
scenting a subtle diplomatic purpose in his 
establi^ed practice of exchanging at inter- 
vals visits ox courtesy with bis royal kindred 
on the European continent. With hts 
insatiable ouiiosity about men anS things, 
he always liked fmk discussion of Euro- 
pean politioB with foreign statesmen, and 
he continued the practice till his death. 
But such debate wm scarcely to any greater 
deme than in earlier yean the primary aim 
of his foreign tours. 

MeanwhDe the king accepted without 
change the arrangements already m a de for 


a colonial tour of his son and his daughteir- 
in-law. On 17 March he took leave of tin 
duke and duchess of Oomwall and York On 
^ . their setting out for Australi^im 

Ophirin order to open the 
York's o(do- new oommonweedth paniament 
i^lrfiSh. Melbourne. On their return 
1 Nov. iMl. journey they visited Natal 
and Cape Colony, and thence 
traversed the whole of Canada. The king 
after a first visit as sovereign to Scot- 
land met them on their arrival at Ports- 
mouth on I Nov., and declared the tour 
to be a new link in the chain which 
bound the colonial empire to the throne. 
A few days later he created by letters 
patent the duke of Cornwall Prince of 
Wales. It was not easy, suddenly, to 
break the long association of that title 
with himself. 

On 22 Jan. 1902 the year of mourning 
for the late queen ended, and court fes- 
tivities began on a brilliant scale. Buckuig- 
ham Palace and Windsor Castle had bera 


thoroughly overhauled and newly decorated, 
the former becoming the chief residence of 
the court. Windsor saw oomparativdy littl| 
of the new king. Sandringham remainea 
his country resmenoe, and he spent % few 
weeks each autumn at Balmoral, but 


Osborne he abandoned, giving it over to the 
nation as a convalescent home for armv 
and navy officers (9 Aug. 1902). Although 
little of his time was spent at Windsor or 
Balmoral, he greatly improved the facilities 
of sport in both places in the interests of 
his guests. 


he first levee of the reign was 
held on 11 Feb. at St James’s Palace, 
and the fint evening court on 
14 March at Buclringnam Palace. 

The court initiated a new form 
of royal entertainment; it was held at 
night amid great magnificence, and replaced 
the afternoon drawing-rooms of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. A tour In the west of 
England during March gave the king wd 
queen an opportunity of showing th^r 
interest In the navy. At Dartmouth the 
foundation stone of the new Britannia 
Naval College was laid, while the qu®®® 
launched the now battlmhip Queen at 
Devonport and the kiim laid the tot plate 
of the new battleship Jd&ward VIl A few 
later he ma& a yeekting tow cn. 
the west coast, paying a visit to 
Isles on 7 ApriT The eipedition 
a course with whkh he^ familiarised 
himself in early youth. . .... 

Throughout the esrijr pwkid of to 
reign the nation’s politioaf horison w 
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olasa of general aerrants in the metfe&i|||u 
Two other epiaodea lent fceidi grace 
ceremony. The king annonni^ hi* gift' 
of Oabome Hoiiae to the nation, and he 
inatitated a new order of merit to be 
bestowed on men of hi^h distlnotioi^ in 
the army, navy, science, literature, and art. 
The order was fashioned on the lines of ’the 
Pmasian * fjour le mdrite’ and was a more 
comprehensive recomiition of ability *thim 
was known officially in England before. 
The total official oostsof tl^ coronation 
amounted to the large sum of 359,2891. 5s., 
a sum greatly in excess of tjie 200,0001. 
voted by parliament for Queen Victoria’s 
m>xonation (of. Blue Book (382), 1909). 

A few days before the date appointed 
foi the great ceremony rumburs of the 
Che Ung'e king’s ill-health gained currency 
lUnees, and were denied. But on 21 
*24 June 1902. two days before Corona- 

tion Day, it was announced, to the public 
consternation, that the king was alter- 
ing from perityphlitis. An operation was 
performed the same morning with liappy 
results, and during the next few wem 
the king made a steady recovery^ 

Whilo still convalescent he had his 
first experience of a change of ministry. 
Lord Salisbury, whose failing health 
counselled retirement from 
office of prime minister, had 
long sinoe decided to resign as 
soon as peace in South Africa 
was proclaimed. But when that 
happy incident arrived, he looked 
forward to retaining bis post for the six 
weeks which intervened before the corona- 
tion. The somewhat indefinite postpone- 
ment of the ceremony led him to carry out 
his original purpose on 11 July 1902. On 
hiB reooumendation his place was taken 
by Lord ^isbuxys nephew, Mr. Bakowt, 
who was already leader of the Houae 
of Commons. There was no immediate 
change m the complexion or the policy 
of the government, and no call for the 
Hovereigirs exertion. Although there wm 
little in common between the temperament 
and traimng of the king and his first prime 
minister, the tog was sensible of the value 
of Lo^ Salisbury^ experience and wisdom, 
and the minister, whose faith in the mim- 
arohioal principle was strong, showed him 
on hia part a personal deference which he 
appreciated. The intellectual brillauce of 
Lord Salisbury’s successor oftbn da^ed 
the king, but a thoroughly constitutional 
conception on each side of their respective 
responsibiUtieB kept a good undera t and iag 
alive between them. 


douded. Kot only vgas the war in SQUth 
Africa still in imgress, but the alienation 
of foreign pumio opinion, which was a 
fn||t of uie conflict, oontmued to embarrass 
Eng^d’s foreign relations. Neither in 
France nor Germany had scurrilous cari- 
cature of the king ceased. The king had 
elwm shown the liveliest sympathy with 
the Britirii army in the field, and he did not 
conceal hia resentment at the attacks made 
in England by members of the liberal party 
The methods of 

fiM teaffi the military operations. On 
12 June he presented medals 
31 May 1902. ^ South African soldiers, and 
then conferred the same distinction on 
both Lord Roberts and Lord Milner, I 
who was on leave in England dtsonas- I 
ing the situation. The king, though he | 
did not interiere with the negotiations, ‘ 
was frank in his expressions of anxiety for * 
peace. It was therefore with immense 
* relid that he received the news that the 
pacification was signed in South Africa on 
31 May 1902. He at once sent messages of 
thanks to the English plenipotentiaries, 
^id Milner, high commissioner for South 
Africa, and Lord Kitchener, who had latejy 
been lia chief military command, and to £ui 
the forces who had been actively engaged 
in the war. On 8 June the king and 
queen attended a thanksgiving service in 
St. Paul’s. 


The peace seemed an auspicious prelude 
to the solemn function of the coronation, 
whioh had been appointed for 
^unel002. The fang warmly 
approved proxiosals to give the 
formality exceptional magnificence. Since 
the last coronation sixty-four years ago 
the conception of the mona^y bid 
broadened with the growth o! the oolonial 
omp^. The strength of the crown now 
Ifl^y in its symbolio repreaentatioD of the 
idea of imperial unity. There were ana- 
chronisms m the ritual, but the central 
purpose well served the present and 
the future, Representatives were mvited 
not only from gji the colonies but, 
for the first time, from all manner of 
ndministrarive instItntions-Hsounty ooun- 
borough oounoils, learned societies, 

* sMeties, and railway companies, 

ihe kinff desired to render the event 
momoram for the poor no less than 
tho well-to-do. to gave the sum 
lot a scmimemoiative dinner to 
o00,000 poor perso ns of London, while the 
queen undertook to sotsrtiin the humble 


Lord 

baU8bury*s 
resignation, 
llJuly 10055. 
Mr. Balfour 
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OnO Aujstiflt the postponed ooronation took 
place in Westminster Abbey. The ritual was 
Tbepoife- somewhat abbreviated, but the 
poD&ooro- splendour scarcely diminished. 
natfoii,9Ang. ^thoimh many of the foreign 
ffuesjbs had left London, the scene lost 
uttle of its impressiveness. The crown 
was placed on the king’s head by Frederick 
Temple, archbishop of Canter{)uiy. Queen 
Alexandra was crowned at the same time by 
W. D. Maolagan, archbishop of York. There 
followed a series oi public functions which 
aimed at associating with the beremony 
various sources of imperial strength. An 
investiture and parade of colonial troops I 
took place on 12 Aug., a review of Indian | 
troops on 13 Aug., and a naval review at I 
Spitnead on 16 Aug. Next day at Cowes the I 
kmg received visits from the Boer generals 
Delarey, Do Wet, and Botha, who had 
greatly distinguished themselves in the late 
war and had come to England to plead on 
behalf of their conquered country for 
considerate treatment. The shah of Persia 
arrived to pay the king his respects three 
days later. On 22 Aug. the king and queen 
started for Scotland in the royal yacht 
Victoria and Albert ; they went by the west 
coast, and visited on the passage the Isle of 
Blan. On the return of the court to the 
metropolis, the king made a royal progress 
through south London (24 Oct.), and 
Inched with the lord mayor and corpora- 
tion at the Guildhall. Two days later he 
attended at 8t. Paul’s Cathedral a service 
of thanksgiving for his complete restoration 
to health. 

With the close of the South African war 
England began to emerge from the cloud 
of animosity in which the popular senti- 
ment of a great part of Europe hod en- 
Thekinc’s veloped her. There was thero- 
tmipiUnua. every reason why the king 
should now gratify his cosmo- 
politan sympathies and his lively interest 
in his large circle of kinsmen and friends 
abroad bv renewing his habit of foreign 
travel, have during the pro-Boer out- 
break of ill-will, he had always been a 
familia r and welcome figure among all 
classes on the continent. His cheering 
presence invariably encouraged sentiments 
of good-will, and it was congenial to him 
to make show of a personal contribution 
to an improvement of England's relations 
with her neighbours, and to a strengthening 
of the general concord. He acknowledged 
the obhgation that 1^ on rulers and states- 
men of preserving European peace ; and 
he TOh^ England, subject to a fit recog- 
nition of her rights, to stand weU with the 
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world. At the same rime his cxAuirituriotial 
position and his personal treining dies 
qualified him from exerting substantive 
influence on the foreign pouoy which Us 
mini^tm alone could control. He re- 
peatedly gave abroad graceful expression 
of general approval of hk ministers’ aims, 
and his benevolent assui^ces fostered a 
friendly atmosphere, but always without 
prejudice to his ministers’ responsibilities. 
He cannot be credited with broad di^o- 
matic views, or aptitude for technical 
negotiation. While he loved conversation 
with foreign statesmen, his interest in 
foreign lands ranged far beyond jK>litics. 
In the intimacies of private intercourse he 
may have at times advwced a personal 
opinion on a diplomatic theme which 
lacked official sanction. But to his un- 
guarded utterances no real weight attached 
in official circles either at home or abro^. 
His embodiment in foreign eyes of English 
aspirations inevitably exaggerated the 
popular importance of his public activities 
aWad. The foreign press and public often 
made during his reign the error of assuming 
that in his frequent interviews with foreign^ 
rulers and statesmen he was petsonaily 
working out a diplomatic policy his 
own devising. Foreign stateemen and 
rulers knew that no subtler aim really 
underlay his movements than a wish for 
friendly social intercourse with them and 
the enjoyment of life under foreign skies, 
quite unencumbered by the burden of 
diplomatic anxieties. 

In his eyes all rulers of state were bound 
together by ties of affinity, find these tiw 
Bi.Uiua>ip strengthened for him ?y 

with foreign many bonds of actual tansmp. 
niiers. jjig accession the rulers of 

Germany, Russia, Greece, and Portugal 
were related to him in one or other degree, 
and two additions were made to bis l^c 
circle of royal relatives while he was tog* 
In October 1906 his son-in-law, Pnnoe 
Charles of Denmark, who had married his 
youngest daughter, Maud, in 1896, wm 
eleot^ king of Norway (as^ Haakon VII) 
when that country severed its union wnn 
Sweden; while on 31 May 
Xni, king of Spain, married Pnnoe" 
Ena of Battenberg, daughter of w 
king’s youngest sister, Princess Bwtnoe* 
There wa« good justifleation fiA the ri 
which the wite of Paiia bestowed on ^ 
of ‘I’onole de I’Bnrope.’ . Mort 
European oonrta wm ^ t^tilitv 
his Bnafolk, whoae 

waa always in readh^ A ^ 

tom it gratified his bootable inatinot 
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^eloome Ids royal ralativoa beneath hia 
•am roof. 

To no oountry of Boiope did his attitude 
aH kinff differ from that which he had 
adopted while he was prince. To IVanoe 
his devotion was always pronounced. He 
had delisted in visitii^ Italy, Russia, 
Austria, and Portugal. ESs relations with 
Germany had always stood on a somewhat 
panonai peculiar footing, and they, too, 
raiAttooB with underwent small change. They 
coloured to a la^r 
extent than Iub other foreign connectionB 
by the' personal conditions of family Idn- 
ship. Since the Danish war, owing to the 
influence of his wife and her kindred, he 



with which Bism^k invariably treated the 
EnjEUah royal family had made German 
pohoy uncongenial to them. Despite the 
king’s affection for his nephew, the German 
emperor, short seasons of domestic variance 
between the two were bound to recur, and 
the mvate differences encouraged the old- 
ttanebng coolness in politioal sentimentj 
But the king was never long estranged from 
his ne{>hew. He was thoroughly at home with 
Germans and when he went among them 
evoked their friendly regard. No deliberate 
and systematic hostility to the German 
peojple could be ^thfuUy put to the king’s 
credit. ’Em personal feeling was very 
superficially affected by the mutual jealousv 
which, from causes far beyond his control, 
grew during his reign Mtween the two 
nations. 

While ambitious to confirm as king the 
old footing which he had enjoyed on the 
Europew continent as prince, his conser- 
vative instinct generated involuntary mis- 
giving of England’s friendship with 
people outside the sooto of his earlier 
Uis ttitud He was startled by 

to Jap^” so novel a diplomatic step as the 
alliance with Japan, whioh was 
concluded during the first year of his reign 
(12 Feb. 1902) and was expanded later 
(27 Sept. 1005). But he was reassured on 
leaning of the age and dignity of the 
reigning Japanese dynasty. When the 
Anglo-Japanese arrangement was once 
effected he lent it all the advantage of his 
personal support. He entertained the 
J&'panese Prinee and l^incess Arisugawa 
on their visit to London, and conferred on 
the prince the distinction of G.O.B. (27 
June 1905), In 1906« too, slter the Ruaso- 
^panese war, he adi^tted to the Order of 
ifferit the Japanese heroes of the conflict, 
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Field-marshals Yamagata and Oyama, n-e# 
Admiral Togo. ^ 

XI 

Family feeling solely guided the king’s 
first step in the forei^ arena. After bis 
eldest sister’s death the king and emperor 
made open avowal of mutual affection. 
Thaaenasa ^ the Prince of 

emperor at Wales was the empecor’s guest 
at Berlin foi^ his birthday, and 
on the king’s coronation the 
emperor made him an admiral of the 
German flet^t. At the end of ike year, on 
8 Nov. 1902, the emperor arrived at 
Sandringham to attend the cele\>ratiun of 
his uncle's niXty-first birthday. He re- 
mained in England twelve days, and had 
interviews with the prime minister and the 
foreign secrctaiy. Details of diplomacy were 
not the theme of the uncle and nephew’s 
confidences. Rumours to a contrary effect 
were current early next year, when two 
countries made a combined naval demon- 
stration in order to coerce the recalcitrant 
president of the Venezuelan republic, who 
had defied the just claims of both England 
and Germany. It was imagined in some 
quarters that the kmg on his own initiative 
had committed his ministers to the joint 
movement in an informal conversation with 
the emperor at Sandringham. Much wrang- ' 
ling had passed between the statesmen and 
the press of the two countries. But the 
apparently sudden exchange of a campaign 
of altercation for concerted action to meet 
a special emergency vas no exceptional 
diplomatic incident. 

The spring of 1903 saw the first foreign 
tour of the king’s reign and his personal 
introduction to the continent in his new role. 
On 31 March 1903 he left Portsmouth 
harbour on board the royal yacht the 
Victoria and Albert, on a five 
weeks’ cruise, in the course of 
whioh he visited among other 
places Lisbon, Romo, and Po^. The 
expedition was a vacation exercise, whmh 
gave liim Ike opportunity of showing 
faiondly coi&tesy to foreign rulers and 
peoples. He wont on his own initiative. 
wia travelling companions wore members 


of his own househmd, who were personal 
^ , friends. There was also in his 
S*iSSirf*“ retinue a member of 'the i«r- 
Mr. oharies manont staff of the foreign 
office, the Hon. Charles 
Hardinge, assistant under-seeretuy there. 
Mr. Hardinge, who was made K.C.V.O. and 
K.O.M.G. in 1904, and Baron Hardinge of 
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’JKoiitiint in 1910, «mdw BMUhandiu- 
aikk* an St iRUi 1904 to 1608 

pmA «n« twmMwrtA ttmln^Moratanr at tlie 
toeka till the Idbo^a death. 

Ww bft maattaohedto the foisigaoffio6» 
Ik iikAfly aioocmukanied the king on hia 
lovelga toma, aniil the piecise capacity in 
ivhioh he tnmlled ivith the sovereign occa- 
sional]^ raised a constitutional oontroveray, 
igfhieh the true facts deprived of genuine 
sabstanoe. The presence of the foreign 
n^if^jgtfti* or at any rate of a cabinet minister 
was necessary to bring any effective diplo- 
matio negotiation vritnin the ra^e of the 
king’s intercoune with bis foreign hosts. 
Mr. Hardinge was personally agreeable to 
the king. He was well fitted to offer 
advice or information which might be of 
aemee in those talks mth f oieiga r^ers or 
statesmen on poktical theines in wbioli the 
sovereign oooasionally indulged. He could 
also reoofd sugfl^ons if the need aroee for 
the perusal m the foreign minister. In 
debates in the House of Commons some 
ambignity and constitutional irregularity 
were imputed to Mr. Hardinge’s status in 
the kin^B suite, but it was made clear 
that no ministerial responsibilities devolved 
either on the king or on him during the 
foreign tours, and that the foreign policy of 
the countiy was unaffected by the royal 
progresses [Hansard, 23 July 1903 and 
, 4 June 1908). 

The king's route of 1003 was one with 
which he t^as familiar. His first landing- 
n* n vw. place was Lisbon, where he was 
^ the guest of King Carlos. The 
two monaj:chs complimented each other 
on their lineal tics and on the ^ancient 
alliance between their two countries, 
ilfter short visits to Gibraltar and Mall^ 
the king disembarked at Naples on 23 Amil, 
and four days later reaohra Rome. The 
A* relations which had always 

At Home, between England and 

Italy had been little disturbed by pro*Boer 
mjudice. The Roman populace received 
King Edward with enthusiasm, ai^d he 
6xonaii|[ed with King Victor Emanuel 
professions of warm friendship. With 
oharacteiistio tact the king%i8ited Pope 
Leo XUl at the Vatican, where he 
had thrioo before greeted Pope Pius IX. 
Ptom Rome the king passed with no 
small gratification to his favourite city 
At PiriM. ^ Paris for the first time 
alter more three ves 

fitecMue at an opportune moment* The 
Ptenoh foreign min ifter, M* Ttulfiam/I 
hid for some time been sftslring a dislo* 
matio undentanding with England, 


lihnuld Mnove tha mnnarom pointll' a( 
fidetion between the two eonnllilNI k 


Enrpt, Mbrdoco, and elseadtate. 
nSnistm wem zeaponsive, and his 
Paris, although it waa paid inde p endent^ 
Ttn^rnns^m <>£ the di]^matto isans, was 
w^ oalowted to (MvnoOiate 
Prench publio oj^nion* which 
withFimnoe. ^ shedding its 

pro-Boer venom. On the king’s arrival 
the temper of the Parisian populaoe looked 
doubtful (1 May), but the kmg^s demeanour 
had the beat effect, and in his reply to an 
address from the British chamber of com- 
merce on bis first morning in Paris he spoke 
so aptly of the importance of developing 
good rektions between the two countries 
that there was an immediate renewal of 
the traditional friendlmeas which had linked 
lum to the Fariaudu ioi neat hatt & 
TUkinsutd Tho piwdent, M. Loobet, au 
M. Deloaato did erecytUtu to 
loobM. enhenoe the ooidiality of the 
welcome. The president entertained the 
king at a state banquet,at the E|ya6e and 
the speeches of both host and g|j|Wt gave 
voice to every harmoniona sentimei^ 
The king accompanied the president to 
the Theatre Ifranqais, to a mihtaiy Review 
at Vincennes, and to the races at Long- 
champs. Me did not negleot friends of the 
old regime, and everywhere he declared )m 
happiness in strengthening old ties. Hia 
words and actions closely resembled those 
which marked his visit to Paris under 
Marshal MacMahon’s auspices in 1878. 
But, in view of his new rank and the 
recent political discord, the episode was 
generally regarded as the mpitious 
heralding of a new departure* On 5 May 
he returned to Londmi and was warmly 
received. 

The king lost no time in returning the 
hospitalities of his fore^ hosts* OnoJuly 
Prerideot Ig^bei came to 
iltSStki'' Lmi^n to Btur at St James j 
Palace as the king’s guest, and 

sjuirisos. M. I)elcaas6 was ms oompemion. 

Friepdly negotiationB between the two 
govenunmts took a stM forward. On 
Nor* Mm fing quem 
of Italy were royal guests at 
Wlndsor,ruul were followed just 
a year later by the king and queen of 
Portugal. There was nothing in to 
of the foreign sovereigiie: to distin^i^ 
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th0 It ]>etow6*8 polioy 

boi^ praotbal Mt; on U Oot 1903 
m iiiKWtrtii^ mm ilgiied by tho 

vm ^ fts ptOTittons did not 

«> Wb but it indi o a te d a new spirit in the 
ittMOtttionsl relation. The di^^Frenoh 
agieeementi whieb was oonoluded 


April 1004 Itotwe^ M. 


to play in inM^^ 

habitual appstita Aar 
»ttad by^ 9iSSi&^ 


^lieaOy 
DO taken 


Dsleassa and Lord Lanadowne, 
the Bingliiih foreign secretary, was an 
ittStmxnent of genuine oonseqoenoe. It 
formally terminated the lo^ aeries of 
diffieultiea whibh bad divided England and 
France in many parte of the worid, and 
was a guarantee against their leonirenoe. 

ldl;^*8 grace of maimer both aa guest 
and host m l^esident Lonbet helpM to 
create a temper favourable to the * entente 
ooidiale«* SSit no direct responsibility for 
it! illation <» ocmdoaKA 
Boom Vmah jovnuiUsts wlio wm olM- 
ow 4)i his doofnesB from the detail of 
state bnrfiWM idaaed the understanding 
to me credit, wd bestoma 
1 on him the title of Me roi 
paoifioateur.* The title is cm- 
just but is misleading if it 
taken to imply any personal oontiof] 
of diplomacy. 

It was not the king’s wish to withhold 
from Germany and the German emperor, 
whatever the difficulties between the two 
governments, those attentions which it 
hod been his habit to exchange with his 
nephew from the openmg of the emperor’s 
lugn. On 29 June 19(H the king sailed 
® ^ yacht Victoria 
j ^im 1904. Albert, attended W an 
' escort of naval vessels. He was 
received bv the emperor with much oor- 
dialily, viaited under hia nephew’s guidance 
the German doofyaeda, attended a regatta 
ofiE Kiel, and lunched at Hamburg with the 
btugomaster* In hia interooume with the 
German emperor it flattered the king’s 
pnde to give to their meetings ev^ show 
of dignity^ and oontraiy to his usual 
practice a cabinet minister now joined 
his suite. The ptesenoe of Lord Selborne, 
first lord of the admiralty, gave the expedi- 
Uon iomethtog of the wmal ohaxaoter of 
a friendly naval demonstration, but no 
pohtioal to the mter- 

ofSte An ubitrotioa treaty 
Germany of the same tenour as that 
oa 19 Julj^ 19M, 




ms kaowB 

The king’s habitual 
toon was whetted 
BaoMocUui ^ BFing Oi ifiOK vildle 
constant movement tihsraeter* 
iced bis life at home, and a 
husineBB^like dietiribution of ms time 
snalM him to engage in an unending 


round of wmrk and {Jeasure through (Ae 
greater part of his reign, he spent on an 
avei^ some three months of each yesf out 
of hmdomiiiions. Buconinrehcnsivetrav^ 
did not embrace the colonies or denen-« 
dcncise outside Europe, but his sfon and heir, 
who had virited the oohmies in 1901, made 
a tour through India (Nov. 1905-May 1900), 
and the kmg thus kept vioamously in 
tonoh with his Indian as well aa witli hia 

I colonial mbiectB. HuttaTcOingenemvaA 
ft^y Ivviihed on oonnt^ neaiet at 
Fire or six weds euh spring were spent 
at Biamtz, and a similar period ^h 
autumn at Marienbad. These sojourns 
were mamly designed in the fiiteceate of 
health. But with them were combined 
four cruises in the Mediterranean (1905, 6, 7, 
and 1009) and one cruise m the North Sea 
(1008), aU of which afforded opportunities 
of pleasurable recreation, and ol meetings 
with foreign rulers. In addition, he paid 
m the winter of 1907 a visit to Prussia 
and m the summer of 1908 one to Russia. 
Such frequent Tiaiidermgs from home 
greatly increased the king’s foreign reputa- 
tion. It was only occasionally that he 
paid visits to foreign courts m the 
panoply of state. He travelled for the 
most part moogmto. Few episodes, how- 
ever, of his migrations escaped the notice 
of the journalists, who sought pensistently 
to oonffim the erroneous imptesuon that 
he was mvariably engaged on a diplomatic 



In Paris he resumed his old career. Each 
i^ear, on his way to or from the south, 
Hisiodai revisited the city, seeing.old 
ciEoieia friends and indulging in old 

iMM** amusements. In meetings with 

the president of the French repubuo and 
his ministers he r^beated his former asnuN 
of amity. When M. Loubet retimd 
m January 1906, he showed equal wimth 
of feeb>^g for his successor, M. Fallidres, 
to whom he paid the courtesy of a st^ 
visit (3 May). In the summer of 1908 be 
had the aatisfaotion of entartaining the 
a 0 w proridMit In London irith thnwy ^ 
mohy •« was accorded to his ptedcomi^ in 
IoSa He WM loyal te 
qumntaoccsuew and dd, OsiltlWcssiws 
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fall from poim in June 1905 he continued 
to exchange friendly viaitB with him duriuB 
hia later aojounia in the French capital 
M. donenoeau, who became prune minuter 
in October 1906» and held office for 
nearly three yean, was reared in Gam- 
b^ta^s politiou school, members of which 
had always interested the king since his 
l^easant meetings with their chief. M. 
Glemenoeau was the king's meat at Marien- 
bad on 15 Aug. 1909. Poutical principles 
counted for little in his social intercourse. 
He was still welcomed with the same 
cordiality by representatiyes of the fashion- 
able royalist noblesse as by republican 
statesmen. A modest estimate was set on 
his political acumen when in informal talk 
he travelled beyond safe generalities. An 
irresponsible suggestion at a private party 
in Paris that the entente ought to be con- 
verted into a military alliance met with no 
response. Nor was much heed paid to 
some vague comment which feU from 
his lips on the intricate problem of the 
radons of the European powers on 
t^ north coast of Afnoa. But every- 
one in I^ce appreciated his French S 3 rm- 
pathies and awowledged hia personal 
fascinatioa. 

His cruises to the Mediterranean daring 
these years took him to Algiers in 1905, 
Muditerranean to Athens and the Greek 
tfuuee. 1905, archipelago in April 1906; at 
1*2®? Athens, where he was the guest 
““ of his brother-in-law, Kii^ 

George 1, he witnessed^ the Olympic 
games. In 1907 he landed from his yacht at 
Cartagena to meet the young king of Spain, 
who had married his niece the year b^ore. 
Twice in the course of the same journey he 
also met the king of Italy, first at Gaeta 
(18 April), and secondly on the return 
journey by rail outside Rome (30 April). 
Two years later (1909) he enjo^^ similar 
experiences, meetiim the king of Spain at 
San Sebastian and Biarritz, aM the king of 
Italy at Baiae ; then he also visited Malts 
and Sicily, besides Pompeii and other 
environs of Naples. In April 1908 he 
cruised in the J^orth Sea, and he visited in 
state the three northern courts of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway, In Denmark he 
was a familiar figure. To the 
new kingdom of Norway, where 
his son-in-law reigned, he went 
for the first time. At Snokholm he 
had been the frequent guest of earlier 
Swedish kings wlw he was Prince of 
Wales. 

During a siiu^ year, 190(1 the Gttttisn 
id the king failed to exchaiige 


Xnths 


MSpeior and 


hospitalities. Germany lay outride the 
ubiquitous route of nis pleasure croiae^ 
and circumstances deterred tl |0 
king from driiberatriy seekillg 
personal intercourse with his 
anperor. nephew. For the continued 
friction between Germany and 
England the king had no sort of respon- 
sibuity. But the emperor was for the 
moment inclined to errat his uncle with 
want of sympathy, aild there followed one 
of those short seasons of estrangement 
to which their intimacy was always liable. 
Reports of unguarded remarks from tiie royal 
lips in the course of 1905 which reached the 
emperor from Paris had for him an imfriendly 
sound. Meanwhile the German press lost 
no opportunity of treating the king as a 
decla^ enemy of Germany. The king's 
voyages were held to be shrewd moves in 
a diplomatic game whioh sought German 
hummtion. The meetings of the king 
with the king of Italy were misconstrued 
into a personal at^^ on the king's part 
to detach Italy from the triple alliance. The 
interview at Gaeta in April 1907 was 
M!fi»pra. especially denounced as nail 
hdHBito M iB of the king's 

design of an elabozats ooMition 
from whioh Germany was to be excluded. 
Adverse comment was passed on his 
apparent desire tq avoid a meeting with the 
emperor. He was represented as drawing 
a cordon round Germany in the wake 
of his foreign journeys, and there were 
even German politioians who professed 
to regard him as a sort of Bismarck who 
used the velvet glove instead of the iron 
hand. He was deemed capable of acts 
of conciliation to suit his dark piurposcs. 
It was pretended that, with a view to 
soothing German irritation for bis own 
objects, he by his own hand excised from 
the official instructions to the English 
delegates at the Hague conference (June 
1907) his ministers' orders to raise the 
question of a general reduction of arma- 
ments. Serious f^nch publicists well 
knew the king to be innocent of any such 
wiles. French caricaturists, who made merry 

over his ‘ fi^vre voyogeuse,’ oj^eohoed the 
German note in a satiric k^. Theypictuw 
the king as a * polype Euiop5en ^ which 
was clutching in its tentam all the 
sovereigns of Europe save the Gennan 
emperor, without prejudipe to the inter- 
national situation. 

The German Malm were ^ 

lurioDs. The king hid iiO0Oiaoa|i^ 
readjiiitiiient ai the baiam m 
power. Theie was do eorfaie 
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J^tween empearor and king. The 
dond dispened. On 16 Ang. 19d6 the 
JkMadridhe- king viaited the emperor at 
hoi, 16 JLog. Friedriohahof near Cronberg 
1906. QH journey to Marienba^ 
and a general oonversation which only dealt 
in part with politics put matters od a right 
footing. Sir Frank Lascelles, the Engush 
ambauador at Berlin, who had accom- 
panied the king from Frankfort, was 
present at the interview. Just a j^r later 
(14 Aug. 1^7) a like meetiim at Wilhelms- 
hShe renewed the friendfy intercourse, 
and in the same year the German 
emperor and empress paid a state visit 
to Windsor (11-18 Nov.). The emperor 
exerted all his charm on his host and 
his fellow guests. The formal speeches 
of both emperor and king abounded in 
feUdtous assnrinoea of good-wilL During 
tho emperor’s stay at Windsor the king 
gathema about him as imposinfl an airay 
of royal pomonages as ever assembled there. 
On 17 November he entertained at lun- 
cheon twentjf-four men and women of 
royal rank, mohiding the king and queen 
^ Spain, Queen Am41ie of Portugal, 


atul^many members of the Orleanubis zeal for ratifying by personal inter- 




At 

Feb 1606. 


and Bourbon families, who had met 
in Eng^d to odebrate the marriage of 
Prince Charles of Bourbon to Prmcess 
Louise of Orleans. The entertainment 
phowed the king at the head of the royal 
caste of Europe, and attested his social 
wer of reconciling discordant elements, 
le emperor remamed in En^^d till 
11 December, sojourning privately at 
Highcliffe near Bournemouth on leaving 
Windsor. Again on his way to Marienbad 
the king spent another pleasant day with 
the emperor at Friedriwhof (11 August 
1903). King Edwaid returned 
the German emperor’s formal 
visit to Windsor in February 
1009, when he and the queen stayed in Berlin. 
For the second time during his reign a 
cabinet minister bore him company on 
a foreign expedition. At Kiel some four 
years earlier the first lord of the admiralty, 
lA)rd Selbome, had been in the king’s 
suite when he met his nephew. The kmg 
was now attmded by the earl of Crewe, 
secretary for the colonies. On neither of 
the only two occasions when a cabinet 
minister attended the king abroad did 
the foreign minister go. In^th instances 
the qdwster’s preseoee was of compli- 
xatlmr than ct ^plomatic s|^- 
heaiM epd a royal oonoessioa to 
m GMMU love of cetemonial 

obserMgiea* Iht Ww’* Bedin expedition 


did not differ from his visits of 
other foreign capitals. . ‘ * 

With the aged emperor of Austria, whom 
he had known and liked from boyhood, and 
in whose dominions he had often sojourned, 
the king was ^ually desirous of repeating 
friendly greetings in persun. Ho paid 
the emperor a visit at Gmunden on his 
way out to Marienbad in August 1905, 
aud on each of the two meetings with 
MeetiiigBirttii*ho Geman emperor at Cron- 
th« emptfor berg, in August 1907 and 
August 1908, he went the 
next day to Ischl* to offer 
salutations to Emperor Francis Joseph. 
All those meetings fell within the penod 
of the king’s usual autumn, holiday. 
But on his 'i^cond ^sit to Ischl the 
emperor of Austna entertained him to a 
state banquet, and Baron von Aerenthal, 
wlm was in attendance on his master, 
had some political conversation on affairs 
in Turkey and the Balkan provinces 
with Sir Charles Hardinge, vsho was. in 
King Edward’s retinue. But the king’s 
concern with the diplomatic problem waa 
remote. He was onoe more illustrating 


course the wide boun^ of his friendships 
with European sovereigns. 

On the same footing stood the only visit 
which the king paid to the tsar of Russia 
The Tuit during his reign. He made 
to Rua^ with the queen a special journey 
6 June 1608. jg 1908) to Revol. It 

was the firat visit ever paid to Russia 
by a British soverei^ It followed his 
cruise round the other northern capitals, and 
the king regarded as overdue the personal 
civility to the tsar, who was nephew oi 
his wife, and to whom he was deeply 
attached. The tsar hod been driven from 
his capital by revolutionary agitation and 
was in his yacht off Reval. The interview 
proved thoroughly cordial. French journal- 
ists hailed it with satisfaction ; Germans 
scented in it a new menace, but the journey 
was innocent of diplomatic purpose. Objec- 
tion was raised in the House of Commons 
that the king’s visit showed sym|mthy with 
the tsar’s alleged oppression of his revolu- 
tionary subjects. The suggestion moved 
the king’s resentment He acknowledged 
no connection between a visit to a royal 
Inn ffmftn and any phase of current political 
agitation. The unrest in Russm was no 
wnoem of his, and only awoke in him sym- 
nathy with the rulerwhose life it onpraMd. 
uSwilidy the king took notiw of the weriie* 
mentis oritlokm ef his eel^ wA 
celled Ae intitatiofi to a loysl ffbOm parly 
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(20 Jmie) of three membera of parliament, 
wlm had qiieetioned hie prudence. Huirri** 
tfetion soon passed away, but his mode of 
avowing anno vanoe was denounced by the 
la}x>ur party ‘os an attempt by the court 
to influence members of parliament,’ It 
,wa8 the only occasion during the^ reign 
on wluoh the king invited any public bus* 
pidon of misinterpreting his constitutional 
position, l^e criticism to which he was 
subjected was due to a misunderstand- 
ing of the character of his foreign tours, 
but the interpellation was no infringement 
of public right. 

He was hardly consdous of the deep- 
seated feding which the allied t^nny 
of the Russian government had exdted in 
many quarters in England. When in the 
customary course of etiquette 
M^Stthe received the tsar as 

ISag'B friend- ^his guest at Cowes in August 
1909 a fresh protest against his 
friendlv attitude took the form 
of an influentially signed letter to the 
foreign secretary. But politics did not 
influence the king’s relations with the tsar. 
The tsar was accompanied at Cowes by his 
foreign minister, M. Isvolsky ; but as far as 
the king was concerned, the visit was solely 
a confii^tion of old personal ties with the 
Russian sovereim, and lengthened im- 
pressively the roU of Euroj^n rulers whom 
he sought to embrace in his comprehensive 
hospitality. 

With the perilous vicissirndes of royalty 
the king naturedly hgd a lively sympathy, 
and he suffered a severe shock on leamix^ 
of the assassination of his friend and cousin 
and recent guest. King Carlos of Portugal, 
and of his son the crown prince 
in Lisbon on 2 Feb. 1908. Queen 
jAmdie of Portugal had b^ a 
prominent figure in the great 
assembly of royal personages at 
Windsor less than three months before. By 
way of emphasising their intense sorrow the 
kii^ and queen and other members of the 
royal family defied precedent by attending 
a rejjuiem maas at St. James’s church, 
Spanish Place, near Manchester Square, 
on 8 Feb. in memory of the muraered 
monarch. It was the first time that an 
English sovereign had attended a Roman 
catholic service in Great Britain since the 
Reformation. By the king’s wish, too, a 
memorial service was held next day in St. 
Paul’s cathedral, which he and his family 
also attended. Both houses of parliament 
premted an address to the crown expressing 
indignation and deep ooncem at tne out* 
rages. The king’s heartfelt sympathy 


Tbeasumi- 


of theUsg 
of Partogal. 
2 Feb. 1906. 


went out to the new king of For 
late king's younger son, Manod, Itifl uT 
November next year he entertained ^ 
young monarch at Windsor, investing him 
with the order of the Garter, and gre^g 
him at q state banquet on 16 Nov. as * the 
heir of our oldest al^ in history.’ King 
Manoel was King !&Lward’s iMt xoytu 
guest. There was some irony in the 
circumstance. King Manoel’s royal career 
was destined to be brief, and within five 
months of King Edws^’s death his 
subjects established a republic and drove 
him from his throne to seek an asylum in 
England. 

XII 

Although so substantial a part of his 
reign was passed abroad, the king manifested 
activity in numberless directions when he 
was at home. From London, which was 
his headquarters, he made re- 

Ufa ittlS... 

country. As of old he was regu- 
lar in attendance at Newmarket and other 
race meetings. Although he did not {Cpeatr 
during the reign his early triumphs ou the 
turf, the successes of his horse li^oru, who 
won the Derby in 1909, greatly delighted the 
sporting pubfic. He encouraged the opera 
and the theatres by frequbnt attendance. 
Ho was lavish in entertainment at Buoking- 
I ham Palace and freely accepted hospitalitic.s 
at the London houses of his friends. He was 
indefatigable in paying attention to foreign 
visitors to the capita, especially those of 
royal rank. When the duke of Abruzzi 
I came at the end of 1906 to lecture to the 
Royal Geographical Society on his explora- 
tions of the Ruwenzori mountains in east 
AMoa, the king was prmnt and with im- 

E romptu grace and manifest deaize to prove 
ia interest in foreign policy moved a vote of 

• thanks to the lecturer, whom he hailed as a 
kinsman of his ally the king of Italy (2 Jan. 

, 1907). At stated seasons he was the gi^t 
for shooting or merely social recreation 
at many country houses, where he 
ease his unchanging soda! circle, FromWa 
‘ to 1907 he spent a week each Januaay witn 
the duke of Devonshire at Ohatswom. ijj 
, the autumn he went a round of Soottien 
mansions. 

While nnramitting in We 

to looial pletw^ be nfrieoted 
of the phaimthrodo w othw pnwo 
moTtaunte with wneb he had 
identified himseU. OooMiOiialiy.U* 
tonn withdrew him itom fonetiooe wn* 
oonld only be periormed 
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home. Dnxing the oolooial oonf erenoe o! 
t007 he was away from England, but he ! 
in timb to entertain the colonial 
at dinner on 8 *lday. On 
birttutav later in the year (9 Nov.) he 
received aa a ^ from the Transvaal people 
the CuUinan diamond, the largest di^ond 
Imown, which was a notable inbute to the 
efficiency of the new settlement of south 
Africa. Two sections of the magnificent 
stone were set in the royal crown. 

Every summer the king was at 
work botn in London and the provinces, 
laying foundation stones and opening 
new public institutions. In London 
and the neighbourhood his varied 
engagements induded the inaugurations 
vw ^ St. Saviour’s cathedral, 
Southwairk (3 July 1906); of 
Lmdooftiid the new streets Kjuigsway and 

SSSmSSU Aldwyoh (18 Oot. 1905); of 
iiood.iw5-9. new Victoria and Albert 

Museum, South Kensington (22 June 1909), 
and the laying of the fint stone of the new 
buildings of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology, South Kensington (8 July 
4909). 

To«hia earlier interests in medicine 
therlpentics he was always faithful. On^ 
3 Nov. *1903 he laid the foundation stone 
of the King Edward Sanatorium for Con- 
sumption at Midhurst, and he opened the 
builchng on 13 June 1006. He gave abundant 
proofs of his care for general hospitals ; ho 
opened a new wing of the London Hospital 
(11 June 1903) and laid foundation stones 
of the new King’s College Hospital, Denmark 
Hill (20 July 1909), and of the new King 
Edward Hospital at Windsor (22 June 1908). 
His broad sympathies with philanthropic 
agencies he illustrated by receiving at 
Buckingham Palace * Gfeneral ’ Booth of the 
Salvation Army (22 June 1904) and Pre- 
bendary GarlUe, head of the Church Army 
(13 Jan. 1905). His veteran interest in the 
housing of the poor led him to pav a visit 
(18 Feb. 1903) to the L.C.C. model dwellings 
at Millbank, and he showed a characteristic 
anxiety to x^eve the sufferings of to verty by 
giving 2000 guineas to Queen Alexandra’s 
tJnem^yment^Fund (17 Nov. 1905). 

In the country his public labours were 
year by year even more conspicuous. On 
19 July 1904 he laid the foundation stone of 
the new liverpool oathedral ; andinaugur- 
PabUo Atra the new King’s Dock at 
Jfwwsts Swansea (20 July) and the new 
water supply for Birmingham 
, * at Bhayader (21 July). A year 

later he visited Sheffield to instid the new 
university, and to went to Mandiester to 


open a new dock of the Manoheeter^K 
Canal and to unveil the war memotialU 
IM® tw 4 ^^ 

the high-level bndge at Newcastle, 
later new buildings at Marisohal College, 
Aberdeen (^ Sept). In 1907 be l^d 
the foundation stones of new buildings oi 
University College of Wales at Bangor 
(9 July) and opened Alexandra Dock at 
Cardiff (13 July). In 1908 he opened the new 
university buddings at Leeds (7 July) and 
the new dock at Avonmouth, Bristol (9 July). 
In 1909 he returned to Manchester to open 
the new infirmary (6 July), and then passed 
on to Birmingham to inaugurate the new 
university buildings. His last public phil- 
anthropic function was to lay the comer 
stoue of a n«w wing of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Hosfutal at Norwich (25 Oct. 1 909). 

To the public schools he showed as before 
many marks of favour. He twice visited 
Eton, on 13 June 1904, and 
18 Nov. 1908, when he 
opened the hall and libr^kty, 
which form^ the South African war 
memorial there. He was at Harrow School 
on 30 Juno 1905, and he opened the new 
buildings of University College School, 
Hampstead, on 26 July 1907, and a new 
speech room at Rugby on 3 July 1909. To 
Wellington College, founded by his father, 
he remained a frequent visitor, and on 21 
June 1 909 ho attended the celebration of the 
college's jubilee. He proved his friendly 
intimacy with the headmaster, Dr. Bertram 
Pollock, by nominating him, as his personal 
choice, just before bia death in 1910, to the 
bishopric of Norwich. It was the diocese 
in which lay his country seat. 

To Ireland, where, in spite of politiod 
disaffection, the prince’s personal charm had 
always won for him a popular welcome, 
he gave as king evidence of the kindliest 
feelmg. In July 1903 he and the jjuoon paid 
their first visit in their capacity 
of sovereigns soon after his first 
^ foreign tour. They landed at 

Kinffltown on 31 July. Although the 
Dublin corporation refused by forty votes 
to thirty-seven to present an TOdreas, 
the people showed no lack of cordiality. 
The mng with customary tact s^ke of the 
very recent death of Pope Leo XIH whom 
he tod lately visited, and he bestowed his 
favours impartially on protestant and 
Roman catholic. The catholic archbishop of 
Dublin, Dr. Walsh, attended a» levee, 
the king visited Maynooth College, w 
subsequently ^went north to stay with liOid 
Londonderry at Mount Steward and after 
, a visit to tolfast made a yaohting tour 
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zomid the west coasts making inland ezonr^ 
aions by motor. CSominn aouw, he inapeoted 
the euibition 'at Oo», and on leaving 
Queenstown on 1 Au|^t issued on address 
of thanks to the Insh people for his re- 
oeption. He expressed a sanguine belief that 
a brighter day was dawning upon Ireland. 
There was good ground for the anticipation, 
for the Lalhd Porohase Act which was passed 
during the year gave promise of increased 
prosperity. 

A second visit to Ireland of a more private 
ohaiaoter followed in the spring of 1^ and 
confirmed the good impression of the first 
visit. Two visits of the sovereign in such 
rapid succession were unknown to recent Irish 
history. The king was now the guest of the 
duke of Devonshire at Lismoro Castle, and 
of the duke of Ormonde at Kilkenny C^tle, 
and he attended both the Punchestown 
and Leopardstown races. His chief public 
engagomenf was the laying the founda- 
tion stone of the new buildings of the 
Royal College of Science at Dublin (25 
April-4 May). A third and last visit to 
Ireland tooK place in July 1907, when the 
king and queen opened at Dublin the 
Intemationid Exhibition (10 July). The 
popular reception was as enthusiastic as 
before. 

In his relations with the army and the 
navy he did all that was require of their 
EeiatiooB titular head. Like his mother 
with the army he was prouder of his asso- 
and nary. ciation With the army than 
with the navy, but he ac^ow'ledged the 
need of efiiriency in both services, and 
attached vast importance to details of 
etiquette and costume. He was an 
annual visitor at Aldershot, and Teas 
indefatigable in the distribution of war 
medals and new regimental colours. He 
did not study closely the principles or 
practice of army or navy organisation 
«nd he deprecated breaches with tradition. 
But he put no real obstacles in the way 
of die elective application of expert advice. 
He received daily reports of the armv 
commission inquiry at the close of the South 
African war (1902-3), which led to extensive 
changes. The chief military reform of his 
reign was^ the formation in 1907 bv Mr. 
(afterwardBVigcount)Haldaneof aterntorial 
amy. The king shared Queen Victoria’s 
disUke of any plan that recalled Cromwell’s 
regime, and he mildly demurred to the 
employment of Cromwell’s term, * County 
^ociation,’ in the territorial scheme. 
But he was flattered by the request 
to inaugurate personally the new system. 
On 26 Oct. 1907 he summoned t hi* 


lord-fientenants of the United Kingdom 
to Buckingham Palace, and addmsseds 
Uiem on the new duties tl^t 
had^been imposed on them m 
officers of the new territorial 
army. Twice in 1909— on 19 June at 
Windsor and on 5 July at Knowsley — he 
presented colours to territorial regiments. 
His attitude to measures was always con- 
ditioned to a large extent by his mterest 
in the men who framed them, and his lik^ 
for Mr. Haldane, the war minister who 
created the territorial army, mainly inspired 
his personal patronage of the movement. 

In the navy the same sentiment 
Siri'wSw work. His faith in 

I4)rd Hrfier. ^ 

leading part in the re-organisation of the 
navy during the reign, reconciled him to 
alterations which often conflicted with his 
conservative predilections. A large in- 
crease in the navy took place while he was 
king, and one of his last public acts was 
to review in the Solent on 31 July 1909 an 
imposing assembly of naval vessels by way 
of a royal benediction on recent naval policy. 

In home politics the king was for the most, 
part content with the r^e of onlooker. 
His position realised early that* the 

tnh^e constitution afforded him more 

pouucs. formalities of supervision which 

required no close application. He failed 
to persuade bis ministers to deal with 
the housing question. Few other pro- 
blems of domestic legislation interested him 
deeply, and he accepted without search- 
ing comment his ministers’ proposals. 
To complicated legislative details he paid 
small heed, and ^though he could offer 
shrewd critidsm on a subsidiary point which 
casually caught his eye or ear, he did not 
invite elaborate explanation. His con- 
servative instinct enabled him to detect 
intuitively the dangers underlying politioal 
innovations^ but he viewed detaonediy the 
programmes of all parties. 

When the tariff reform oontroveray 
arose in 1903 he read in the press the oMef 
pleas of the tariff reformers, and lemarlm 
that it would be difficult to obtain popular 
assent to a tax on bread. He depre^t®“ 
licensing reform which pressed unduly ^ 
the brwer and he was displeMM witn 
politioal oratory which appeaka to dasB p^ 
ludice and exdtod in the poor unwairanw 
hopes. He was unmovra by the owry 
gainst Chinese labour in south Amoa- 
He was not in favour of woman’s suffta^ 

l^pproval of politieal ao^n nway 
took the shape of a general 
dreawd to tlm prime nuniste^ Ihfilliiig®" 
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offloes ha daimed to be oonsnlted, and 
afredy placed hie knowledge and jud^ent 
^ pemons at his minister’s dispos^ Bat, 
Isye occasionally where he wished to serve 
a ihiend in a military, naval, colonial, 
diplomatio, or eoolesiastioal promotion, the 
mmistei's choice was praotio^y unfettered. 
The peraonal machinery of government 
interested him, however, more than its 
legislative work or policy, but he effected 
little of importance even in that direction. 
When in 1904 resignations rent asunder 
Mr. B^our’s ministry and reconstruc- 
tion b^me necessary, the king made 
some endeavour to repair the breaches. 


He sought to overcome in a powerful i functions. 


mponsible positions on representetivli o( 
labour. Mr. Burns personally h^ereded 
^*8 800^ on cordiia tenns with 
him. With another of the liberal ministers, 
Lord Gairington, afterwards marquis of 
lincolnshiie, minister for agricalture, 
he had been intimate since l^yho^. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone, home secretary, 
was a son of his old friend. Mr. Haldane, 
secretary for war, whose genial temper and 
grasp of German life and learning appealed 
to lum, quicldy became a persona grata* 
With the ministers in other posts he found 
less in common, and he came into little 
c(>ntaot wil h them, save in ceremonial 


quarter hesitation to co-operate with Mr. 
Balfour. But to the k^’s disappoint- 
ment nothing came of his effort. It was 
one of many Ulustrations of his virtual 
powarlessness to influence political events. 

On 6 Deo. 1905 the king accepted ]!ilr. Bal- 
four’s resignation, and amnitted to office his 
third prime minister, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman [q. V. Suppl. U], 


The grant by the new tumistr^^ of self- 
govommeul 1 » the newly conquered pro- 
vinces of south Africa excited the king’s 
serious misgivings, and he feared a 
surrender of the fruits of the late war. 
But he contented himself with a re- 
monstrance, and there was no diminution 
of his good relations with the liberal prime 

Sir hmtv ' “‘^*^“1**‘* After little more than two years 

leader of the liberal party. | of power CampbeU-Bannerman fell ill, and 
^ BMinmnaa The ohai^ of ministry was | from February 1908 his strength slowly 
^']^'^J|J”|”'emphaticaUy ratified by thwj failed. Just before sotting out on his 
^ ‘ general election of January 1906, 

and the liberals remained in power till the 
king’s death. The fall of the conservatives 


annual visit to Biarritz the king took 
farewell of the statesman at his official 
residence in Downing Street (4 March 
caused the king little disquiet. The return i AsqaiUi 1^8). The king manifested 
of the liberals to office after a ten years* ox- 


elusion seemed to him to be quite fair, and to 
maintain a just equilibrium between oppos- 
ing forces in the state. His relations with 
Gladstone had shown that a distrust of the 
tiend of liberal policy need be no bar to 
friendly intimacy with liberal leaders. He 
had sUghtly known CampbeU-Bannerman 
as minister of war in the last liberal admioi- 
Rtration of 1892-5. But the poUtician’s 
s(*vere stiiotures on military operations in 
south Africa during 1901 haa displeased 
king. Earif in the reign he had 


the 


hesitated to meet him at a private dinner 
party, but he suppressed his scruples and 
the meetiiig oonvinced him of CampbeU- 
^annermima ainoere anxiety to preserve 
^he peace of Europe, while his Scottish 
humour attracted hun. 

Wi^ constitutional correctness the king 
abstaiiied from interference in the constpio- 
tion of the new cabinet, and ho received 
the new ministers with open-minded 
88renity. The innovation of including 
^leiibwii unong them a labour member, 
Mr. Jolm Bums, was not un- 
eonMiisl to him. His earUcT 
iHth Mr, Broadhunt and Ut* 
Arch taught him the prudsiioe of bestowing 


prime muiister, the kindliest sympathy with 
8 April 1908. dying servant. A month 
later the prime minister forwarded 
his resignation, and recommended as his 
BUCocBBor Mr. Asquith, the ohanceUor of 
the exchequer. The king was still at Biar- 
ritz, and thither Mr. Asquith traveUed to 
surrender his old place and to be admitted 
to the headship of the government. There 
was a murmur of dissatisfaction that so 
important a function of state as the in- 
stallation of a new prime minister should 
be performed by the Hiig in a foreign hotd. 
Nothing of the kind had happenea before 
in Fn gliah history. The king^s health was 
held to justify the breach of etiquette. 
But the episode brought into strong relief 
the king’s aloofoess from the working^ 
politics and a certain disinclination hasmy 
to adapt bis private plans to politioal 
emergencies. , 

Mr. Asquith’s administration was rapidly 
formed without the king’s assistance. 

It mainly differed from that of 
Mr. Asquith's jg predecessor by the devation 
”**'“^* of Mr. Lloyd George to the 
chancellorship of the exoheqw and the 
admission of Mr. Winston OhurohiU to 
the cabinet Neither appointment evoked 
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royal enthusiasm. Mr. Lloyd George’s the first time to exert his personal influenee 
speeches in the country often seemed to prevent what he judged to beapolitioal^ 
to the Iring rechless and irresponsible, disaster. He hoped to exert the recondlintu 
Mr. GhuroWs father, Lord Randolph, power which his mother emr 

had long been a close friend. Knowing deiix«% » ployed in 1870 and again in 

the son from his cradle, the king found it 1884, when the two houses of 

difficult to reconcile himself to the fact that parliament were in collision: 

he was a grown man fitted for high office, in the fitst year over the Irish church dis- 
Wilh his new prime minister he was at establishment bill, in the second year over 
once in easy intercourse, frankly and briefly the extenmon of the franchise. The droum- 
expressing to him his views on current stances differed. In neither of the earlier 
business, and suggesting or criticising crises was the commons’ control of finance 
appointments. While he abstained from in question. Nor was the king’s b^bit of 
examining closely legislative details, and mind as well fitted as his mother’s for the 
while he continued to regard his ministers' persuasive patience 'essential to success in 
actions as matters for their own discretion, a difficult arbitration. The conservativo 
he found little in the ministerial propo* peers felt that the king was in no position, 
sals to command his personal approval, whatever happened, to mve their house pro- 
Especially did Mr. Lloyd George’s budget tection from attack, and that he was prone 
of 1M9, which imposed new burdens by temperament to unquestioning assent to 
Attitada t6 landed and other property, ministerial advice, which was the path of 
thebadgat ^cause him searchings of heart, least resistance. Early in October 1909 
of 1909. hig tact did not permit him he invited to Balmoral lord Cawdor, one of 

to forgo social courtesies to ministers the most strenuous champions of the uncom- 
wbose policy seemed to him dangerous. In promismg pohoy of the peers. The interview 
society he often gave those of them whose producea no result. A like fate attended 
political conduct he least approved the king’s conversation, on his arrival at# 
the fullest benefit of his charm of Buckingham Palace later in the month 
manner. (12 Oct.), with the leaders of the con- 

servative opposition in the two houses, 
Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour. Ah 
Domestic politics in the last part of his though these negotiations could only be 
reign brought the king face to face with a strictly justified by the emei^enoy, there 
ConfluH:with Constitutional problem for which was no overstepping of the hmits of the 
the House he had an invohintary distaste, royal power. Mr. Asquith was willing that 
of Lords. ^ disturbance of the existing the interviews should take place. The con- 
constitution was repugnant to him. In versations were in each case immediately 
view of the active hostility of the upper communicated by the king to the prime 
chamber to liberal legislation, the liberal minister in personal audience, 
government was long committed to a The king’s proved inabiliW to qualify the 
revision of the powers of the House of course of events was a disappointment. 
Lords. The king demurred to any altera- The finance bill, which finally passed the 
tion in the status or composition of the House of Commons on 6 November ^ 
upper house, which in his view, as in that a majority of 379 to 149, was rejects 
of his mother, was a bulwark of the here- ^ the lords on 30 November by ^ to 76. 
ditary prmciple of monarchy. A proposal war to the knife was thereimn ineyitaWe 
on the part of conservative peers to meet between the liberal party and ^e House of 
the outcry against the Btouse of Lords Lords, and^ the king at once 

by converting it partly or wholly into an acquiesced in the first steps of 

elective body conflictM as directly with la tb* ^ his government’s plan of cam- 
the king’s predilection as the scheme for pwgp* On 16 Doc. by ^e prime 

restricting its veto. The king depre- minister’s advice he disaoiyea 

cated the raising of the question in any parliament, for the second time in his reign* 
form. taw? general election gave the government 

In the autumn of 1909 a very practical a majority which was quite adequate for 
turn was given to the controversy by the their purpose. They lost on the baJan 
lords’ threats to carry their antagonism to seventy-five seats, and their former nu- 
the year’s budget to the length of rejecting merical superiority to any 
it Despite ^ dislike of &e budget, the of other parties disappehiM But w^ 
kiiig believed the lords were herein medi- nationalists and labour membsrs wS ^ 
tating^a taotioaljifBrror. He resolved for wm 124 in excess of their unionist oppe* 
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. nentflL and their efficient power to ohallenM 
the Honee of Lords' veto was uomodifi^ 
Asquith continued in office. The king 
ms in no way involved in Mr. A^uith’s 
declaration at the Albert Hall on the eve of 
the general election (10 Dec. 1909) that 
he would not again assume or hold office 
without the safeguards necessary to give 
legislative effect to the decisions of the 
majority iq, the House of Commons. Before 
the new parliament opened Mr. Asquith saw 
the kisc when he was staying privately 
at Brighton on 13 Feb. 1910. j^e king 
offered no impediment to the government’s 
immediate procedure, which was publidy 
proclaimed eight days later when the Id^g 
opened parliament and road his ministers 
words ! * Proposals will be laid 
before you, with all convenient 
speed, to define the relations 




TheUng's 

9 ^ 10 . 


he abstained from lemonstranoe. 
lutions were duly carried on 12 April, fnd tfte 
bill which embodied them wasformally intro- 
duced into the commons. Meanwhile Lord 
Rosebery on 14 Maroh moved that the House 
of l^rda resolve itself into committee to 
consider the best means of reforming its 
constitution so as to make it strong and 
efficient, and on 16 March the lords 
agreed to Lord Rosebery’s motion. For 
such a solution of the difficulty the king 
had no more zest than for the eommons* 
scheme. On 25 April jiarlianient adjourned 
for Easley, and next day the text of the 
commons' "veto bill was circulated. The 
controversy T^ent no further in the king’s 
; lifetime. v 

! The mini'-tcrs were resolved in case of 
I the p^rs’ continued obduracy to advise 
the king to employ lus prerogative so as 


between the houses of parliament, so as to 1 to mve their pobcy statutory effect. 


secure the undivided authority bf the House 
of Commons over finance and its predomin- 
ance in legidation. These measures, in the 
opinion of my advisers, should provide that 
t^ House [of Lords] should be so con- 
^stituted and empowered as to exerdse 
impartially, in regard to proposed legfff- 
laiion, .the functions of initiation, revision, 
and, subject to proper safeguards, 
delay.’ | 

The presence in the second sentence of 
the phrase * in the opinion of my advisers ’ 
gave rise to the misconception that the 
words were the king’s interpolation, and 
^ere intended to express his personal 
unwillingness to identify himself vith his 
ministers’ policy. As a matter of fact the 
phrase was, like the rest of the paragraph, 
from the prime minister’s pen, and the kmg 
made no comment on it when the draft was 
submitted to him. A similar formula hod 
appea^ previously in the speeches of 
Hovereim to parliament when they wore 
under tne formal obligation of announcing 
a vmrmlv controverted policy of their 
ministers’ devising. The king’s personal 
nusgiviziln of the constitutional change 
wore weu known, and it was court^us to 
absolve him of any possible implication 
of a personal responsibility. 

^ March the cabinet drafted resolutions 
(^tb a view to a future bill) which should 
^iisable the lonls from rejecting or amending 
^ money bill, and which should 
provide that a bill being passed 
by the commons in three suoces- 

siveafiBsions and b^ thrice re- 
lated by the lords should become law in 
spite of m lords* dissent The terms of the 
>^^>oktkma were laid before the king, and 


Shoiud the majority of peers decline to pass 
the bill for the limitation of their veto, the 
I ministers determined on a resort to Lord 
Grey’s proposed plan of 1832, whereby a 
I sufficient number of peers favourable to the 
j government’s purpose would be formally 
created in the king’s name to outvote the 
1 dissentients. But the time had not arrived 
of * when it was necessary directly to invite 
the king’s approval or disapproval of such 
a course of action. The king for his part 
did not believe that the matter would 
lie pressed to the last extremity, and was 
content to watch the passage of events 
without looking beyond the need of the 
moment. 

The political difficulty caused the kii^ 
an anMoty and irritation which domestic 

Tii.ldiie'. . "“‘w previmwly 

peraonai occasioned him. He found no 

attitndp comfort in the action of any 

of the parties to the strife. The blank 
refusal ot the conservative leaders to enter- 
tain his warnings w^as unwelcome to his 
amour propre. The prospect of straining 
his prerogative by creating peers solely for 
voting purposes could not be other than 
uncongenial. But while he tacitly recog- 
nised Ws inability to decline the advice 
of his responsible ministers, be had befom 
him no plan for the creation of peers to call 
for an expression of opinion. To the 
he privately cherished the conviction ttot 
peace womd be reached by some less 
Went means. His natural buoy^y of 
disposition and his numerous so^l pleasures 
a prii interests outside the ^litim sphere 
effectually counteracted the dep^mg 
influence of public affairs.^ While the last 
battle of his reign was waging in the houses 
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of parliafaienit he was spending his annual 
spnng holiday at Biamta, where his time 
Batamfrom mainly devoted to oheeiful 
recreation. He returned to Eng- 
27 Ainfl 1910. 27 April, just when the 

Shtster vacation called a parliamentary 
armistioe. Within nine aa,yB he was 
dead. 

On the political situation the effect of 
his death was a prolongation of the truce. 
Hie lords ^ conference of representatives 
oontrorenw of the two parties met in the 
1910-11. endeavour to adjust anucably 

the differences between the two houses. 
The effort failed (15 Nov. 1910), and after 
another dissolution of parliament (28 Nov.) 
the liberal government’s plan, in which 
King Edward had tacitly acquiesced, was 
carried into law, with the consent of a 
majority of the upper chamber and without 
the threatened special creation of peers 
10 Aug. mi). 


XIV 

Since his severe illness of 1902 the king’s 
physical condition, though not robust, had | 
borne satisfactority the strain 
of a busy life. He benefited 
greatly by his annual visite 
to Biarritz and Maricnbad and by his j 
yachting cruises, and he usually bore the 
appearance of good health. A somewhat 
corpulent habit of body rendered exercise 
increasingly difficult. He walked little and 
ate and smoked much. On the shooting 
expeditions in which he still took part he 
was invariably mounted, and his movements 
were slow. There were occasionally dis- 
quieting symptoms, and the king was not 
very ready in obeying medical directions 
when they interfei^ with his ordinary 
habits. But his general health was normal 
for his age. 

For the past few years he was subject to 
sudden paroxysms of coughing, which 
indicated bronchial trouble. A 
seizure of the kind took place 
at the state banquet in Berlin 
on 8 Feb, 1009. On the outward journey 
to Biarritz early ih March 1910 he stayed two 
days in Paris. A cold caught in the Th5fttre 
Porte St. Martin, where he witnessed the 
performance of M. Rostand’s * Ghanteder,’ 
developed rapidly on the way south. A 
severe attack of bronchitis followed and 
caused his physician in attendance (Sir 
James Reid) much anxiety. The news 
of the illness was not divulged, and at the 
end of ten days recover was rapid. A 
motor tour through the Pyrenees as far as 
Pau preceded his return home. 


The king arrived In Lohdon from the 
continent on 27 April in good spirits. The * 
same evening he went to the opera a^ 
Govent Garden. Queen Alexanora was 
absent on a Mediterranean cruise, sojoum- 
ix^ for the time at Corfu. Next day the 
king paid his customary visit to the Royal 
Acf^emy exhibition. On 29 April he 
entertained at lunch Viscount Gladstone 


on his departure for south Africa, 
where he had been appointed governor- 
general. Sundav, 1 Afoy, was spent at 
Sandringham, where the king inspected 
some pbnting operations. There he con- 
tracted a ohm. He reached Buckingham 
Palace next afternoon, and imprud- 
ently dined out in private 
fhe same evening. On reach- 
^ ‘ ii^ Buckingham Palace late 

that night Ids breathing became difficult, 
and a severe bronchiid malady set in. 
Next morning his physidans regarded 
his condition as somewhat serious, but 
no early crisiB was anticipated. The king 
rose as usual and transacted business. 


making arrangements for his reception the 
following week of Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, i 
the late president of the United Sta^ of 
America, who had announced a visit to 
England. He spoke regretfully of the 
superiority of the dimate of Biarritz to 
that of London. During the two following 
days the symptoms underwent little change. 
The Idng continued to transact busmesH, 
receiving each morning in formal audience 
one or more representatives of the colonies. 
On Thuxsday, 6 May, he received Sir John 
Dickson-Poyndor, lord Islington, who had 
been appointed governor of New Zealand, and 
he considered details of the welcome to be 
accorded to a royal riaitor from Japan, Prinre 
FushimL He sat up and was dressed with 
his customary spruceness, but he was coun- 
selled against conversation. The birthing 
difficulty fluctuated and did not jdeld to 
treatment. Meanwhile Queen Alexandra 
had been informed of the kix^s iDness and 
was returning from Corfu. I^e king was 
reluctant for any public announcement; 
of his condition to be made. But on the 


Thursday evening ( 6 BIay)hewas 5 etsuaaea 
to assent to the issue of a bulletin on the 
ground that his enforced inability to mw 
the queen, according to custom ^ o®* 
amval at the railway station, oalM 
explanation. He modified the draft 
his own hand. Queen Alexandra reaoheo 
the palace t^t night, and 
ing (6 May) the newa of the khjg » 
dition appeared in the press, lha* ^ 
proved his last. He rose as usual, aad w 
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the moming aew hiefAend^SirEnuMt GaaseL 
Ab the day advaneedy signB of ooma de- 
vdoped* In the evening hie 

^ ^ ^ hopelees. 

e near wo. ^ 

was put to bed. He died just before 
midnight. 

The shook of grief was great at home and 
abroad. The publio sorrow exceeded that 
mighty outburst whioh his mother’s death 
awoke in 1901. Yet the king may fairly 
be judgi^ to be * feliz opportunitate n^ortis.’ 
To thelast he was able to oonduot his life 
muoh as he deased. In the course of the 
illness he had faced without repining the 
thought of death. He was spared any 
long seclusion from society or that enforced 


sliffos 


After the fimsnl 
m St. George’s Chapel, the oomn Was 
lowered to the vault below. Besides the 
members of the king's family the ohiel 
Th. “Osiers included the German 
emperor (the king’s nephew), the 
king of Norway Qua SQp-in-law), 
and the kmgs of Denmark and Greece 
(his brothers-m-law). Four other kings 
were present, those of Spain, Bulgaria, For- 
tngal, and Belgium, together with the heirs 
to the thrones of Austria, Turkey, Bou- 
mania, Rervia, and Montenegro. There 
were also kinsmen of other rulers, the prince 
consort of the Netlwlands, Grand Duke 
Miohael of Russia, and the duke of Aosta. 


_ . The American repubbV had a special envoy 

inactivity of slowly dwindlii^ strength of I in Mr. Roosevelt, lately presid^t, and the 
whioh he cherished a dread. His^pularity i French republic in M. Pichon, minister for 
had steadily grown through his reign of nine ^ foreign affairs. No more representative 


years and three and a half months There 
had been no conflicts with public ' 
JJJitSon. Practically all his ac- 1 

^ tions, as far as they were known, 1 

had evoked the enthusiasm of the mass of 
his subjects. There was a bare possibility | 
of his injuring, there was no possibility of ; 
' his improving, his position, in which he had: 
Bucdessfully reconciled pursuit of private 
pleasure with the due penormance of publio 
duty. 

On 7 May the king’s only surviving son met 
the privy council at St. James’s Pamce, and 
was prodaimed as King George V on 9 May. 
On 11 May the new monarch formally an- 
nounced his bereavement in messages to 
both houses of parliament, which had l^n in 
recess and were hastily summoned to meet. 
Addresses of condolence were impressively 
moved by the leaders of the two great parties 
in both houses of wliament — in Uie House of 
Lords by the can of Crewe and Lord Laos- 
downe, and by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Enoch 
Edwards, on behalf of the labouring popu- 
lation, also gave voice in the lower house 
to the general sentiment of admiration and 
grief. 

Fitting funeral ceremonies followed. For 
two days (14-15 May) the coffin lay in 
^ , state in the throne zoom at 

Buckingham Palace, and there 
it was visited privately by re- 
friends, and acquaintances. On 
16 yiAj the ooiBln was removed in oere- 
procession to Westminster Hall, 
there it lay publicly in state for four 
days. Borne 350,000 persons attended. The 
mterment took place on 20 May. The 
P'^^oesskm passed from Westminster Hall 
to Paddington station, and thence by train 


assembly of the sovereignty of Europe had 
yet gathered m one place. The exolusivriy 
military character of the ceremonial excited 
some adverse comment, but all classes took 
part in memorial services and demonstra- 
tions of mourning, not only in London 
and the provinces but tbreughout the 
empire and the world. In India, Hindus 
and Mohammedans tormally celebrated 
funeral rites. 

XV 

Edward Vll eminently satisfied con- 
temporary conditions of kingship. He in- 
herited the immense, popularity 
which belonged to the crown at 
popuiamy. mother’s reign, 

and his personality greatly strengthened the 
hold of royalty on pubUo affection. The 
cosmopolitan temperament, the oham of 
manner, the social tact, fitted him admirably 
for the representative or symbolic function 
of his great station. A p^eot command of 
the three languages, English, French, and 
Geraum, in all ot which he could speak in 
publio ou the inspiration of the moment with 
no less grace than facility, gave him the ear 
of Europeu Probably no king won so 
effectually the good-\^ at once of foreign 
peoples and of own subjects. He was a 
dtuen of the world, ^ted with abounding 
humanity whioh evoked a umverssl sym- 
pathy and zegaid. 

The outward forms of rule ww con- 
genial to him. He deemed publio cere- 
^ , mony essential to the royal 
SdSyi State, and attached high vJue 

stota to formal dignity. Spacious 

splendour appealed to hiS^ ^y w 
nunutiB of ho wt ffNftt stoK^ 

and he exerted hie enihoiily m eeoaiiog 
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their oboervanoe. For any defect in cos- 
tume or unif onn he had an eagle eye 
and was plainspoken in rebuke. 

KingJSdwara cannot be credited with the 
greatness that comes of statesmanship and 


Neither the constitutional checko 
^ on his power nor his disouisive 
tastes and training left him much opi^r- 
tunity of influencing effectually poutioa] 
affairs. No origiimting politico faculty 
can be assigned him. For the most peui; 
he stood with constitutional correctness 
aloof i^m the political arena at home. On 
questions inyolving large principles he held 
no very definite views. He preferred things 
to remain as they were. But he regards 
all party programmes with a cheerful 
optimism, sanguinely believing that sweep- 
ing proposals for reform would not go very 
far. From youth he followed with close 
attention the course of foreign politics, 
and it was not only during his reign that 
he sought in tours abroad and in hospi- 
talities at homo to keep in personal touch 
with foreign rulers and statesmen. His 
main aim as a traveller was pleasurable 
recreation and the exchange of social 
courtesies. But he rarely missed 
an occasion of attesting his love 
^ ^ * of peace among the nations. 

Not that he was averse from strong meas- 
ures, if he thought them necessary to the 
due assertion of liis country's rights. But 
in his later years he grew keenly ^ve to the 
sinfulness of provo^g war lightly, and to 
the obligation that lay on rulers of only ap- 
pealing to its arbitrament in the last resort. 
He was a peacemaker, not through the 
exercise of any diplomatic initiative or in- 
genuity, but by force of his faith in the bless- 
ing of peac^ and by virtue of the influence 
which passively attached to his high station 
and to his temperament. His frequent 
absences Eiom his dominions remotely in- 
volved his position in a certain element of 
danger. There was a qpeoious ground for the 
sugg^on that in home affairs he did too 
litUe and m foreigQ affairs too much. The 
external show of personal control which be- 
longs to the crown at home seemed at times 
to be obscured by his long sojourns in foreign 
countries. The impression was at times 
encouraged, too, that the king was exerting 
abroi^ diplomatic powers which under the 
constitution belonged to his ministers alone. 
He grew conscious of the exaggerated im- 
portance which the foreign putSc attached 
to his foreign movements, and he confaued 
tunes to some embaiuMsment But he 
fnJIy realised the futility of encroaching on 


HlBBOdal 

Initinota. 


ministerial re^nsibilitieB, and in his inter- 
course with foreign rukn and diplomatists, < 
so far as ^tios came within the range of tfa^ 
oonversa&in, he confined himself to generar 
avowals of loyal support of mimstecial 
poficy. 

His Bodabiiity, his love of pleasure, and 
the breadth of his human interesto stood 
him in good stead in all relations 
of life. He had an unaffected 
desire for others’ happiness, 
and the sport and amusements in which 
he openly indulged were such as the mass 
of hu subjects could appreciate and share. 
The austere looked askance on his leorea- 
tions or deemed that the attention he paid 
them was excessive. But his readiness to 
support actively causes of philanthropy and 
social beneficence ahnost silenced articulate 
criticism. His compassion for suffering was 
never in question. He valued his people’s 
approbation, and welcomed suggestions for 
giving every class opportunities of greeting 
him in person. Many times he cheerfully 
respond^ to a schoolmaster's request that 
in p^ing a schoolhouse on a private ot 
public journey he should pause and exchange ^ 
salutations with the sohoolohildren. With 
the promptitude of an expert man of Busi- 
ness, he was able to distribute his energies 
over a very wide field with small detriment 
to any of the individual calls on his time. 
He had a passion for punctuality. The 
clocks at Sandringham were always kept 
lialf an hour fast. He gaveevc^enoouxage- 
ment to the progress of mechanical invention 
for the economising of time which distinguishtHl 
luB reign. He beoune an ardent devotee oi 
motoring, in which ho first ciqierimented in 
1899, and which during hb 1^ years formed 
his ordinary mode of locomotion at home and 
abroad. In the development of wirelosB tele- 
graphy be also showed much interost, exebang* 
ing some of the earliest wireless messages 
aorosB the Atlantic with Inrd Minto> 
govemor-genml of Canada (21 Deo. 1902), 
and with Frssident Booievelt (19 Jan. 1903)* 

He had a strong sense of ownership and 
was proud of his possessions. Though hb 
attitude to art was laxgdy tiiat of a non 
owner of a great coUeotion, he had a keen 
eye for the fit arrangement of his trmuw, 
and knew much of their history- He w- 
liked wasteful expenditutei, but petsc^y 
mad6 careful proviaion for his own 
Mends’ comfort No pride of rank limited 


Mends’ comfort No pride of rank limitea 
» his acquaintance^ and he always 

tioh for men of wMlth, hi* 
embm^erwyhiiidof f*ool^*Bd fortune* 
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He lejoioed to eaoape from the oonstraints 
of publio life into we unoonventional ease 
of pritooy. At tiittes he enjoyed motioal 
Ykmg at the eomeose of doee frienda l^t 
while enoouzagmg unembarrassed social 
interoourae, he tacitly made plain the limits 
of familiarity which might not be over- 
stepped with impumty. He loved tho old 
fashions of domestici^. His own and his 
idatives’ birthdays he kept religiously, and 
he set high value on burthday congratu- 
lations and ^ts. 

While he drived ample amusement from 
musio and the drama, chiefly from tho 
- theatre's more frivolous phases, he showed 
small capacity for dramatic criticism. 
A man of the world, he lacked the intel- 
lectual e<|uipment of a thinker, and showed 
on oooaaon an unwillingness to exert his 
mental powers. He was no reader of books. 
He could not concentrate his mind on 
them. Yet he was always eager for informa- 
tion, and he gathered orally vu^ varied 
stores of knowlec^. A rare aptitude for 
rapidly assimilating the outlines of a topic 
enabled him to hold his own 
. SiSiS^JiL in brief talk with experts in 
every subject. He 
susihin a conversation with much power 
or brillianoe ; but his grace and charm of 
manner atoned for any deficiency of 
matter. If his interest lay mori 
.'SlT'SSiSL “ perrons than in thinw, he 
remembered personal details 
with singular accuracy. He illustrated 
his ouriouty about persons by subjecting 
all his guests at Sandringham to the test 
of a weighing maohine, and by keeping the 
record himi^. At the same time ho 
deprecated malicious gossip, and his highest 
praise of anyone was that he spoke no 
ill-naturod word. He was never happy 
Have with a companion who could talk 
freely and cheerfullv. Solitude and silence 
were abhorrent to him. 

A loyal frimi^ he was never unmindful 
of a f&ndly service, and he was always 
- . ndthlul to the associates of 

^ offering his friends good ad- 
vice, and waa anno]^ by its neglect. Ho 
could be at times haaty am irritable ; but 
his anger waa short-lived, and he bore no 
f^tina ill-will againat thoae who excited it. 
His alert memory enabled him from boy- 
hood to death to recognise persona with 
suieness, and many atoxiea are told hoa' 
^tantansoualy ha greeted thoae to whom 
he had been once oasuaUiy introduced 
when meeting them yeaia afterwards in a 
wtmuy unaxpeoted enviitmmont. HiBoiiolo 


I ahliipiiiiLas 

ymiuonus 


of acquaintances at home an d l. 
probably wider than that of any w* --t 
time. But he never seems to have forgotten 
a face. 

Physical courage was an enduiing 
oharaoteristio. By bodily peril or adverse 
— , . , , oritioism he was wholly 

moved. If his native shrewd- 
ness stimulated an instinct of 
self-preservation, he never showed any sign 
of iimohing in the face of danger. He 
admired eve^ manifestatian of heroism, and 
in 1907 ho instituted the Edwi^ med^ to 
lowaid heroic acts performed by minecB aud 
qusnyinoii Two years later a like recogni- 
tion was designed for bravo service on tho 
pari of policemen ond hremCn. 
religion playrvi no dominant part in his Life, 
he was strict m religious observances, and 
required those in liis employment at Sand- 
ringliam to attend church regularly. He 
had a perfect tolerance for all oree^ and 
treated witb punctilious courtesy ministers of 
evBiy religious persuasion. He was ^eatly 
attached to dumb animals, and bis love 
for dogs excelled even that for Luxses. A 
^ ^ favour^ dog was always his oompoDiou at 

noC] home and abroad. On tombstones in the 
canine graveyard at Sandringham there are 
many inscriptions bearing witness to the 
king^s affection for his dog companions. 
The latest of these favourites, bis terrier, 
' Caesar,' was led behind his coffin in the 
funeral procession. 

XVI 


As the heir to the crown, the eldest son 
of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert was 
the subject of portraiture from 
I'ortraitB. infancy. The earliest 

portrait apparently is the laige chalk 
drawing by Sir George Hayter in 1842. 
As a child the Prince ol Wales was painted 
several times by Winterhalter, the court 
painter, and was also drawn and painted 
in miniature by Sir Wilham C. Boss. ^ Most 
of these early portraits, some of which ore 
familiar from engravings or lithographs, 
remain in the royal collection a^uol^- 
ham Palace or Windsor Castle. The prinm 
was painted in groups with his parents and 
brothers and sisters by Sir Edwin Laudseer 
and Robert Thorburn, as well as by Wmtor- 
halter. A portrait by W. waa 

in 1M4 for King Fredenok Wi^am 
of Prussia, one of the prince's gomamers. 
Otiier portraits were also <i»wn by B. J. 
Lane and artists who enjoyed ^^ueens 
confidence. Aethe youth of tteP^ of 
Wales happened to synohroniae 
invention and great development of portrait 
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^togi»phj» bk ponmil» dndng hofhood tiie reign and altar the Und'a death the 
up to the time ol hk mairieiage were lor the number of fMorial pweeptmen t a of erefye 
moat part baaed <m photo^phy, aeveral deaoripticmineieaeedfoaniiidefiidte'^^ 
flm)dQenteingra^inga being made £r^ ISmkmgmttomoKethanoneforeignpainte# 
'tllfln aboqt aizteen the piinoe traa drawn The greater number of the parrots men- 
and painted bvOeotgeBiolunond,R.A., and tionM here Were exhibited at the Boyal 
in idM a portrait in aoadnnioal robes was Academy. 

pakited by oommand for the UniTersity of Portraits in scnlptnie of King BdwaidVH 
Oxford by 8irJ. Watson Gordon. Portraits aa Prince of Wales or as king are ako very 
of theprincein iJain clothes wm painted by numerous^ whether bnats or atataes* kom 
8. Wairo(18^)andHenryWeiga]l(1866). hk childhood to hk death, while pos- 
After the prince entered the armv and joined thnmons boats continue in demand. He 
the 10th hussan, he was painted in nworm sat to both English and foreign soulntora, 
aeveinJ times by Winterhalter (1858), bv including Canonioa, the Italian. Aocuossai 
Lowes OL IXokiwn (1868), by H. WeigaU bronze equestrian statue of the Prinoe of 
(1870),andbyH.von Ange3i(1876). At the Wales as colonel of the 10th hussan, by 
time of hk marriage to Princess Alexandra Sir J. Edgar Boehm, was presented to the 
of Denmark in 1863 a pak of portrsite of city of Bombay by Sir Albert Sassoon in 
the keidal couple were painted by Winter- 1878. 

halter. Amongforeign artists who painted The pictures of public events in whkh 
the Prinoe of Wales were Karl Soto and the kiiig played the chief p^ are veiy 
Theodor llentzen, but perhaps the most mtoky, inohidiag ms baptkm m 

interesting was J. Bastien-Lepage, to whom painted hy Sir George 

‘ the prinoe sat in Park in 1880. During hk ^ * Hayter, Inuk Hag^e» Geom 

later years as Prince of Wales the prinoe Baxter, and othen ; hk marriage in Iro, 
was not very frequently painted, except for Pjtoted by W. P. Irith, R. A., and 0* H* 
official purposes, such as the portraits by Thomas ; the paintings of the Jubilee^ 
Prank Holl, painted in 1884 for the Middle oeremonies in 1887 and 1897 ; the mainifl^ 
Temple and in 1888 for the Trinity House, of hk brothers, sisters, and children ; orae- 
A fml-length portrait, pamted by G. F. monies at Windsor Castle, such as *Tho 
Watts, R.A., for Lincoln's Inn, was not Visit of Louk Philippe ’ and * The Emperor 
considered successful, and was therefore of the French receiving the] Order of the 
withdrawn by the painter ; it is now in the Garter ’ ; leading m to the events of his 
Watts G^ery at Compton in Surrey. The own reign, * The Brng opening hk First 
most successful of official pictures was the Parliament ’ by Max OoiRmr ; * The King 
full-length standing portrait by A. Stuart- receiving the Moorish Embassy in St. 
Wortley, painted in 1893 for the United James’s Palace * by J. Seymour Lucas, R. A. ; 
Service Club. W. W. Ouless’s painting of ‘ The Coronation of King Edward VII * by 
the prince as commodore of the Royal E. A. Abbey, R.A., and like events. Dur- 
Yacht Squadron was executed in 1(^. iug the Indian tour of 1875 a number of 
After the accession of King Edward VU incidents were recorded in drawings by Syd- 
to the throne in 1901, portraits of hk ney P. Hall, W. Simpson, and other artkts. 
majesty became more in demand. The Most of these remain in the roval collection, 
official state portrait was entrusted to Mr. A valuable collection of original drawings 
(afterwards Sir) Luke Fildos, R.A., and was for illustrated periodioiJs, depicting scenes 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1902. in hk majesty’s reign, k in possession of 
The design for the portrait of the king on Queen Alexandra. 

the coinage, postage-stamps, and certain King Edward was a good and willing 
medak was ^ entrusted to Mr. Emil sitter, but a difficult subject. Bkidly any 
Fuchs. Subs^uent iK^raita of the king portrait gives a satisfactory idea of a per- 
were painted bv H. Weigall (for Wellington sonality in which so much depended upon 
College), Harold Speed (for Belfast), &»Un the vivacity of the Ukeiieis. One of the 
Forbm (for the Canadian Houses of Parlia- best likenesses k conridered to be that 
ment at Ottawa), A. S. Cope, A.R.A. (in in the group of the Prinoe of Wales ana 
Garter robes; for Sir Ernest Cassel), P. the dxm of Oonnautot ht Aldershot, 
Tennyson-Cole (for the Liverpool Chamber painted by Edouard Dftiilk, P^J 
ol Commerce, by whom it was presented to sented to Queen Viotoria hy the ro^ 
^eking; a repfioa k in the poamaion of the family at the Itomond Jnbuee in 
Grocers ComMny), James Mbrdeoai (now Another good portrait k that in the 
m St James'sPalaoe), and Sir E. J, Poynter of Queen Viotoria with her foit 
P.R.A. (for the Royal Academy). During nad great-graiukoit pointed by (&) W* 
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1900 fertile Boyel 

> ol tin iifeg Ime plaimed i|i^ 
Ql dentil in eO Mrin of tiie worid. Jn 
TDnglena it wee decided thet 
tbim dioaU be independent 
looel memoiiile mther then a 8in£^ netionai 
meniOrM In London it is propoeed to 
ereet a statue in the Green Park, and to 
mate a park at Shadwdl, a and 
ovowded dimet of oast London* In manr 
other dj|es a statue is to be oombined am 
some 1me?olentparpose,saoh as a hospital 
or a fend for fighting disease. Statues 
hare been designed for Montreal, Oelontla» 
and Eatmon* and hosdtftls are aleo fe 
oottrae* of erection at Lahore, Oslontta, 
Bombay, Mediae, Seoonderabad. Osshmere, 
Bomu, Baesein, and Poona. BfemoHel 
taUete have be^ placed in the English 
ohmsliea at Hommirg, Marienbad, and 
Cbpenhagan. A statne by M. Denys Pueoh 
was nnreiOed at Cannes on 13 April 1912 
by ML ]9oinoefe» prime minister of France, 
amid an imposing naval and military 
demoostratbn. A new street and a * place* 
lathe heart of Paris axe to be named after 
^^donard VII.’ At Lisbon a public 
*wa8 iiamed after him in memory of the visit 
( «i 1 903. At Cambridge University Sir Harold 
Harmsworth endowed in 191 1 * The King 
Edward Vll ohair of English literature.’ 

[No attempt at a full biography has yet 
been made. The outw'ard facts are sum- 
marised somewhat hastily and imperfectly 
in the obituary notices of the press (7 May 
1910), but they are satisfactoi^y recorded, 

ith inoreasing detail as the years progressed, 
in The Times, to which the indexes are a more 
or less useful guide. The fullest account of 
the external course of his life from his birth 
to his accession is given in W. H. Wilkin'i’s 
Oar Kins and Queen (1003), republished m 
1010 with sli^t additions as Edward the 
Peacemaker, various periods and episodes 
of his oareer have been treated either inde- 
pendently or in the biographies of persons 
who were lor the time associated with him. 
A good aooount of the king’s education from 
private dooumente at Wm£or by Lord Esher 
appeared anonymously in the Quarterly 
P4»view, JuW 1910. The main facts of his 
youth are detailed in A. M. Broadley’s The 
Boyhood of a Great King (1006); Queen 
Victoria’s Letters 1837-61 (ed. Esher and 
^nson, 1907); Sir Theodore Martin’s Life of 
Prmoe Consort (1874^80). The Ore vUle Memoirs 
and the memohn of Biion Stookmar are also 
ufl^uL For hheariymanhood end middle age 

Sic^ey Whltman’si^of theBimior Frade- 
nok (lool) is of vafee. For the Cia&^aa and 
A merioan touf of 1880 sse N. A. Woods, The 
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me wa WlUiam Wr^s JowetA «f a Vislb 
to Bgypti Chnstantinwle, the Ckhnaa, Greece, 
Ao., m the Suite of the Prince and Prineess 
d Weiss (1880), and (Sir) W. H. Burnell, 
A Diery m tflie East during the Tour of 
thePrhioeaad Princess of Wales (1809). The 
drief aceount of the Indian toiUr is W. H. 
Bamairs DUoy (1877). Sir Joaeidi Fayxea 
who privately printed Botes of the Indian 
Tour, gives very many partioulafsjn BeooHeo- 
tSons d my Life (1900). The prince’s philan- 
thronie work can be followed in Sir H. ^ 
Burdett’s An Account of the Social Promss 
and Development of our own Times, as uluB« 
txated by the Public life and Work of the 
Prince m Ptinoess of Wales (1889), with 
The Speeches and Addresses of the Prince of 
Wales, 1883-1888, ed. by James Macaulay 
(1889), and The Golden Book of King Edward 
VII (1910), which collects many of his public 
utterances. References of vuy^ interest 
appear m Lady Bloomfield’s BeminiscenceB of 
Diplomatic Life (1883) ; Lord Augustus Loftus’s 
Remmiacences (1892^) ; Lord Malmesbury's 
Memoirs ( 1884) ; Sir Henry Keppel’s A Sailor's 
Life under Four Sovereigns (1890) ; CoL B. S. 
Liddell's Memoirs of the 10th Royal (Prince 
of Wales's own) Hussars ( 1891 ) ; Arminius Vum- 
b4ry*8 Memoirs (1904) ; Morley's Life of Glad- 
stone ; Sir Alfred Lyall's Life of Lord DuEerin 
(1905) ; Sir Horace Rumbold's RecoUeotions 
of a Diplomatist (2 vols. 1902), Further Beoed- 
lections (1903), and Final RecoUeotions (1009); 
J^gav Sheppard's Georro, Duke of Cra- 
bridge. a Memoir of his Private Life (chiefly 
extracts from his diaiy), 2 vola. 1906; Shr 
C. Kinloch-Cooke's Mary Adelaide, Duchess 
of Teok (1900) ; as well as in Lives of Charles 
Kingsley, (Sir) Richard Owen, Laurence 
Oiiimant, Sii Richard Burton, Lord Houghton, 
and Sir Samuel Baker. Some hints on the 
social side of his oareer are given in The 
Private Life of King Edward VII (1M3) ; 
Society in the New Be^n, by a foreign resident 
(Le. T. H. S. Escott) (1904) ; Paoli's My Royal 
Cltanto (1911), go«p of • doteotiy.M>ii», ^ 
more authentically in Lady Dorothy Nevili s 
Beminiaoenoeg (1906) utd Hme. WMli^;gtw*i 
LettM»of*Diplom.t’«Wile(l^)t Hiaohirf 
(MidAnoM M#(fc.oritadin Mw. Hetb.rt . 
SandringliMn (1878) wd A. H. • SM- 

bonmofa Honae and ita Oocopanta (1^); 
A fm acoount of Tha (Toronation of King 
Kdward vn. by J. B. C. BodJay. » 

1908. Bdwaad VH aa a E^rtantt (1911), 
by Albod E. T. Wataon, with inl*^ l^yC^ 
Stt Seymour Fottaaonoi and ooutemotuma by 
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vadbuB frifinda, giv«B an adequate aoeoant of 
the kix^s aporting life. Of foreign eetimates 
of the long, which are for the most part mis- 
leading, the most interesting are Louis Blanc’s 
Lirfitres BUT rAngleterre (1867) ; J. H. Aubry’s 
Edward IHl Inrane (Paris, 1902), a favourable 
but outspoken estimate; JeanGvand-Carteret's 
L’onole de I’Europe (1906), a study of the 
Iriwg in Firaoh and other caricature ; M. Henri 
Daragon’s Voyage h Paris de S.M. Edouard 
VU (1903), a detailed journal of the visit; 
Emile Iloniens’ La France Conquise : Edouard 
VII et demenceau (1906), an indictment of 
the policy of the 'entente oordiale,* and an 
allegation that King Edward was personally 
moved by a Machiavellian design of holding 
France in subjection to English interests ; and 
Jacques Bardoux, Victoria I ; Edouard VII ; 
Georges V (Paris, 2nd ed. 1911, pp. 149 seq.). 
The German view may be gleaned from Austm 
Harrison’s England and Germa^ (1909) and 
Max Harden’s Kdpfe (part iL, ^rlin, 1912). 
fiome hm|8 of the king’s relations with the 
successive rulers of Germany are given in : 
Memoirs of Prince Ghlodwig of Hohenloho- 
Schillingsftirst (trans., 2 vols. 1906); Moritz 
Busch’s Bismarck, Some Secret Pages from hin 
History (trans., 3 vols. 1898) ; Bismarck, His 
Beflectiona and Reminiscences (trans., 1898) ; 
untranslated Supplement { * Anhang *) to latter 
work, in 2 vols. respectively entitled Kaiser 
Wilhelm end Bismarck and Aus Bismarcks 
Briefwechsol, ed. Horst Kohl (Stuttgart, 
1901). The account of the portraits ha« 
been supplied by Mr. Lionel Gust. In pre- 
paring article the uriter has had the 
benefit of much private information, but ho is 
solely responsible for the use to uhich the 
material has been put.] S. L. 

EDWARD OF SAXE-WEIMAR, 
Pbdtce (1823-1902), ficld-inarshal, was 
eldest son of Duke Bernard (1792-1862) 
of Saxe-Weimar-Eiscnach by his wife 
Princess Ida (1794-1852), daughter of 
QeoTge duke of iSaxe-Mciningen. His 
father was younger son of Charles Augustus, 
gnuod duke of Sate-Weunar, well known as 
Goethe’s patron. His mother was younw 
sister of PriDoess (afterwards Queen) Ade- 
laide [q. V.], wife of the duke of Glaienoe, 
afterwards King William IV. His parents 
were frequenb visitors at the royal residence 
in Bushey Park, while the duke and 
duchess of darenoe were its occupants, 
and there Prince Edward, whose full 
names were William Augustus Edward, 
was bom on 11 Oct 1823. Brought up 
chiefly in England by his aunt, Queen 
Adelaide, the young prince was one of 
Queen Victoria’s playfellows and was 
always on afieotionate terms with her 
and her family. Another oi his bomsh 
associates, George, second duke of dun- 


bridge [q. dup]^ 1^, became one of his 
closest friends. Jiaving been duly natun^ 
Used, he passed throuj^ Sandhurst ana 
entered the army aa an ensign on 1 Jmlfe 
1841. His long career was wholly identified 
with Britiflih i^tary service. Originally 
attached to the 67th foot, he was mortly 
afterwards transferred as ensim and lieu- 
tenant to the mnadier guards, became a 
captain on 19 May 1840, and was adjutant 
from November 1850 to December 1851. 
Prince Edward accompanied the 3id bat- 
talion of grenadier guards to flie Crimea, 
where he served with distinotion as major 
(brevet major 20 June 1854) at Alma, Bala- 
klava, and the riege of Sevastopol. He was 
wounded in the leg in the trenohes on 10 Oct. 
and was mentioned in despatches (Land. 
Qaz. 7 Nov. 1854). At Inkerman Prince 
Edward, who was on picket duty with his 
company at Quarter-guard Point, success- 
fully repelled the attack of a Russian 
column on the flank of the Brituh lines 
(Kikolake*s Invasion, of the Crimea, 
vi. 107 ; LeUers of Queen Victoria, 1837- 
1861, iii. 69: — Prince Edwards Bepuriof his 
experiences to the Queen). On 15 June 1855 
he was appointed A.D.C. to Lord Baglai!! 
and three days later engaged ins tho 
desperate but unsuoocssw attack on 
the Malakofl and the Redan. He was 
appointed A.D.C. to Queen Victoria on 
5 Oct. 1855, and retained the position till 
22 Feb. 1860, when be was promoted major- 
general. For his services he received the 
C.B., the Crimean medal, Turkidi medal, 
legion of honour, and fourth class of Medjidie. 
From 1 AprU 1870 to 31 July 1876 he held 
oommand of the home distriot. On 6 July 
1877 he became lieutenant-general, and from 
1 Oct 1878 till 30 April 1881 ho com- 
manded the southern district (Portsmouth). 
In 1878 he was appointed colonel of tho 
Lincoln regiment, and on 14 Nov. 1870 
became general. On rdinquishing the 
southern distriot in 1881, ho was unem- 
ployed for four yean. In October 1885 
he was given the oommand of the forces 
in Ireland, which he retained till 30 Sept. 
1890, when he was succeeded by Visooi^ 
Wolseley. The Irish oommand carried 
with it the position of privy oounofllor of 
Iieland. On 24 May 1881 he was 
K.C.B.,andon21Junel8B70.0.B. Inl^ 
ho held the command of the 1st life gu^ 
as oolonel-in-ohief till his deaths and ^ 
that capacity filled the office of goud 
in- waiting to the ^een. He was 
the retired list on 11 Oct 1^* 

Dublin University conferred on ^ 
honozaiy d<^gree of Ui.D«» aod on 22 Juno 
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1807 Queen Viotoria made him a fidd- 
anarahal. In addition to these honeura he 
waa ornated a knight of St. Patriok in 1800, 
fnd on 8 Bfaroh 1001 G.O.V.O. 

An excellent soldier who was popular 
with all ranks, he oherished the cultured 
traditions of his family.' He exercised a wide 
hospitalitv at his liondon house, and his 
guests included representatives of literature, 
art, and science, as wdl as soldiers and men 
in public life. He was always on cordial 
terms with King Edward VII. He died at 
16 Portland Place on 16 Nov. 1002, and was 
buried in Chiohestor Cathedral with military 
honours. 

A portrait of Prince Edward by F. Idarks 
is in the TOseession of the duke of Rich- 
mond ana Gordon at Goodwood. On 
2XNov. 1861 he married in London Lady 
Augusta Katherine, second daughter of 
Qiarles Gordon-Lennox, fifth duke of 
Richmond and Gordon. The marru^ wan 
morganatic and the princess was given in 
Germany the title of countess of Domburg ; 
but she was later on granted the title of 
‘ Qoess in Groat Britain by royal decree in 


866. She died without issue on 3 April 196^ . Cuckfield cemetery. 


notice of Lords Beaoonsfield and sAbm. ' 
Appointed assistant privy putse and assist- 
ant private secretary to Quemi Viotoria 
in Oct. 1878, he became also Voom-in-wait- 
ing in 1880, an extra equerry in Oct. 1888, 
and keeper of the privy purse and head 
dl personal householdin May 1895 in 
sucoesaion to Sir Henry Ponsonby [q. v.]. 
Promoted major (30 June 1883), lieutenant* 
colonel (22 Oct. 1890), he was made G.B. in 
1882 and K-GB. in 1887 and a privy coun* 
eillur on his retirement from the army on 
12 Oct. 1896. 

From May 1895 Edwards was one of the 
most trusted and intimate advisers of the 
Queen unUl her death in 1901, and was one 
of the executors of hiT will, lletiring in 
demeanour, he was a man of remarkable 
' charm and of strong moral fibre. Edward 
' Vn in 1901 made him a G.G.V.O., serjeant- 
I at-arms of the House of Lords, and an extra 
! equerry to himself, granting him a pension. 
George V appointed him paymaster to the 
household and an extra cherry. He died 
at his residence, the Manor House, lindfield, 

' Sussex, on 14 Aug. 1910, and was buried in 


(The Times, 17 Nov, 1902; Army and 
Nav^ Gazette, 22 Nov. 1JK)2 ; Army Jjst ; 
Kmgiake's Invasion of the Cnmea, 0th edit. 
1877, vols. iii. iv. and vi. : Edgar Shepi^ard, 
Duke of Cambridge, 1900 ; Willoughby Verner, 
Military Life of the Duke of Cambridge, 1905 ; 
Sir C. Kinlooh*Cot>ke, Life of thi* Diichens of 
Teck, 2 vols. 1900.] H. M. V. 

EDWARDS, Sin FLEETWOOD 
ISHAM (1842-1910), lieutenant-colonel, 
royal engineers, second son of Thomas 
Edwards of Wo^ide, Harrow-on-the-Hill, 
by hia wife Hester, daughter of the Rev. 
WilBam Wilson, of Knowlo Hall, Warwick- 
shire, was bom at Harrow on 21 April 1842. 


Edwards marri^ (1) on 10 April 1871, 
Edith {d, 1873), daughter of the Rev. Allan 
Smith-Masters of Gamer, Kent; (2) on 29 
May 1880, Mary, daughtt^r of Major John 
Routledgo Majendie, 92nd liiglilanders ; she 
survived him. 

[R.E. Records ; Me* moms in the Royal 
Engineer Journal, by General Sir Richard 
Hamsou ; Porter, Histoiy of the Corps of 
lioyal Engineers, 1889, 2 vols. ; The lames, 
15 August 1910.] H.H, V. 

EDWARDS, HENRY SUTHERLAND 
(1828-1900), author and journalist, bom 
at Hendon on 5 Sept. 1828, was oldest 
child in the family of three sons and three 


Educated at Uppinsham and at Harrow, ^ daughters of John Edwards, ot independent 
he outored the mysl Military Academy in ' means, by liis uifo Harriet Exton Teale 
1861, and on 30 June 1863 received a com- Morris. After (^ucation at the Brompton 
mission as lieutenant in the royal engineers, grammar school and in France, where he 
After professional instmotion at Chatham, acquired a full command of the languagie, 
whore ne was captain of the cricket eleven, [ Edwaids engaged at a very early in 
Edwards was acting adjutant at Dover. ! London journalism. He contributed to 
From 1867 to 1860 he acoompanied General * Posquin,’ a small weekly rival of ‘ Punch,* 
Sir I^rederiok Ohapman [q.v.], governor, to , which lasted only from August to October 
Bermuda as private secretary and aide-de- 1847. To another short-uv^ rival of 
camp. After serving at Fermoy, Ireland, ’ * Punch,’ ‘ The Puppet Show, wl^ the 
ho was appointed assistant inspector of works firm of Vizetelly fsoo VizBTBLLy, Henbv] 
at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich (Nov. 1870), started in March 1848, Edwaids.aJso con- 
and became aide-de-camp to General Sir , tributed, and on the recommendation of 
Jolm Untom Simmons [q. V. Suppl. ni, in- ' « i 4. 


B|^tcir-generai of fortifications ( 1 Aug.1875). 
l^motM eaptaip on fi July 1877, ke 
^oompsoie^ in 1878, his wef to the 
Berliii Cbngi^ where he came under the 


Gilbert & Beckett he, in 1848, joined the 
atidf of ‘ Punch.’ That engagement proved 
brief, although in 1880 he renewed hia 
association with * Punch ’ as aii occasional 
contributor. He early collaborated with 
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BoiMvt BvmUi Bmgb [d* r J In wilting 
hr thn l40iiddn itngft 'Mtphl 0 toi&ek 0 » 
or on AxttbMiddor htm Mow,* an oxtn^ 
wtmuuA, and he abo Jdnad in 1851 and 
et later dates Angnatoa Septamtui Mayhew 
f^T.] in mmatiii pieoes, inoloding 
^The GkMMW with the Cblden Sm’ a faioe 
(Strand Theatre, Fehrtuury USDlTand * The 
IVmr Oeoains,' a oomio drama (Globe, May 
1871). Edwards meanwhile found active 
emplOTOent in varied branohee of serious 
jorunalism. He was in Paris during the 
eoup d’5tat of 1852, and in 1856 he went 
to Buaaia as correspondent of the 'lUus- 
trated Times * to describe the coronation 
of the Tsar Alexander 11. He remained 
at Moscow for some time to study the 
language, and was soon well versM in 
Buwian politics and literature. 

Betnming to England he published * The 
Bussians At Home,’ sketches of Bussian 
1^ (1861). In 1862 and again in 1863 he 
was ooirespondent for *Tne Times’ in 
Poland and witnessed the insurrection untO 
his ^endly relations with the insurgents 
led to his exphldon. Alter levisitina 
Mo^w and St. Petersburg he produced 
‘ Poush Captivity, an Account of the Present 
Position of the Polos in Austria, Prussia and | 
Russia' (2 vols. 1863), and he embodied [ 
his experiences in bis * Private History of i 
a Polim Insurrection * (2 vols. 1865). ’ The 
Times’ sent him to Inxemburg in 1867, 
and for the same paper he accom* 
l^ed the German arJUy during the | 
Franco-German war of 1870>1. Hisobsor- i 
vations were collected as *The Germans 
in IVanoe, Notes on the Method and | 
Conduct of the Invasion.* A close student 
of the affairs of the Balkan Peninsula, he 
republished in 1876 a series of papers cow* ; 
tnbuted to the * Pall Mall Gazette ’ under ^ 
the general title * The Sclavonian Provinces 
of T&kcy.’ In 1885 appeared his * Russian 
Projects against India from the Char Peter 
the Great to Skobcleff.' Foreign politics 
was only one of many themes of Edwards’s 
fertile pen. He wrote much on musical 
hislOTy and criticism. A *Historv of 
0pm’ (2 vols.) appeared in 1862; ^The 
Lyrical Drama,’ a ooUeotion of papers, 
in 1881 ; and * Rossini and his Bobool,’ 
1881 ; together with lives of Rossini (1868) 
and Sims Reeves (1881). 

Edwards was the tot editor of the 
* Graphic ’ (1869), and in 1877 he undertook 
an unfortunate venture, the ‘Portrait,* 
photomphs and biographical nottoes of 
notable persons, aiuoh ran to fifteen 
numbers. Edwaxda also triad his hand at 
fiction. His fimt novel, * The Three 


Loulaae,’ apMoed In 1886, and etn o&m 
fcOlowfid, ttie *Tlie J>esini|li^ 
Ditenima* (1888), being wsitten In ooL 
laboratlon with Mrs. Ghuioh (Ekkmiml 
Manvat [q. v.]). His later yearn were 
largelv deveied to translations from the 
Smium or Bussian, A buay compiler to 
the end, Edwards brought out * tflie 
Bomanofb, Twn of Moaqpw andJEmperors 
of Russia ’in 1890, * Personal ReooUectiofis' 
in 1900, and in 1902 a life of Sir WlXUam 
White, English ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. He died at hia house, 9 Weetboume 
Terrace Road, London, on 21 Jan. 1908, 
being buried at St. John’s cemetery, Wolring. 

On 2 Feb. 1857 he married in the 
church, Moscow, Margaret, daiq^ter of 
Thomas Watson, aSoottiah engineer settled 
in Russia. She anrvived him with one 
son, Mr. Gilbert Sutherland Edwards. 

Besidea the woika mentioiied« Edwards 
published : 1. ‘ Famous First Be we senta- 
tiona,’ 1886. 2. ‘ The Faust Legend,^ 1886. 

3. *The Prima Donna,* 2 vols. 1888. 

4. ‘ Idob of the French Stage,* t vohi. 1889. 

5. * Old and New Paris,’ 2 vols. t80M. 

[Edwards’s PbisohsI BeooUeotioui, 1900 p 
Lacy's British Theatre, vols. 28, 44, in(^ 92 ; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; private informatioiiT K 
Visetolly's Glancrs Back through Seventy 
Years, 1893 ; Spielmann’s History of Fun<'h ] 

EDWARDS, JOHN PASSMORE (1823> 
1911), editor and philanthropist, bom at 
Blackwater, near Tniro, on 24 March 1823, 
was second son in a family of four sonfl 
of William Edwards by fam wife Susan 
Passmore of Newton Abbot, Devonshire. 
His father, a carpenter by trade, kept a 
small public-house, to which was attached 
a large friiit garden ; he was a oalviuifltic 
methodist, a^ his wife an^ orthodox 
baptist. John, after a very rudimentaiy 
education at the village school, hclpw 
his father firom the age of tvrelvo in 
brewing or gardening, continuing his 
attendfuice at the school of an evening, 
and reading, with the help of a diotionaiy, 
the* Penny Magazine’ and such cheap boob 
ae he waa able to purchaae. At fifteen be 
made futile expenmento in verse and as 
a lecturer. Afterwards he heipiMi to fo|^ 
and run a free evening achom with goon 
reeulta. . 

In 1M3 Edmud. beouM nt » 


10{. a year to Hmiy Sowell 

Aati-Gom Law Leagoa fS***^?^ 
diotribnted pamphloto for wUob Iw ^ 
appUed to tb^lMiiiu'a aoentoty. At ^ 
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«nA ti mcmthft ha 'Mt StoWa 

%h]||^iojiiiaDt and aann a moiitlia later be- 
atatim In IbnohaBter of ^ 
a new London weekly news- 
paper atiwted in the interest of the AnU- 
Ooen Law Xmmo, Dhe paper failed, and 
Bdwerds . xeoeived only Iw, for fifteen 
tttoiiilia* aervioe. He met a debt to his 
landkwd by leoturfnfl for tempmnee 
sodetiM at one ahiHing a leoture. At 
Mandheete he heard Oobden and Bright 
at pnblie meetings, and became a stauneh 
adherent of the lumohester poUtiealsdiool. 

In IM5 Bdwards went to Ijcmdcm^ and 
while maintaining himself by leotnring end 
jovnudlsm devdi^ed bis intere^ 
end social leloim. He aotirely promoted 
the Barfar CQoaiiig Amodation, 1 ^ he sug- 
gdted die invitation which led Emenon 
in 1^ to leoture on behalf of the asso* 
datm at Ibceter Stall on * Montaigne,' 
*Nap6ieon»*and*8hakemareu* Heshowed 
sympathy with the Cuartast movement 
bat depreoated the nse^ of physical foroe« 
The London Peace Society sent him as a 
ddsgate to the Peace Conference at 
Annuls in Sept. 1848, and he was at 
PafiiL.atid Frankfort-on-the-BCaino on the 
iike errand in 1849 and 1850. 

in 1850 Edwards with savings of some 
50i. started 'The Public Good,* a weekl} 
newspaper, which he wrote, printed, and 
jmblished single-handed in a small rtKmi 
where, he liv^S in Paternoster Row. The 
paper, though widely sold, did not pay. and 
Kawaids started others, the ' Biograpliical 
Magazine,’ the ‘ Peace Advocate,’ and the 
‘ Poetic Magazine,’ in the vain ho|>o that they 
would advertifie and so support each other. 
After a three years’ struggle lus health 
broke down and he became bankrupt, 
jmying five shilUngs in the pound to lus 
eivditore. Engaging strenuously in jouma- 
work, he so mr recovered his position as 
I 0 be able to purchase at a nominal price 
in 1862 the ' Building News,* By careful 
manaffoment the paper was brought to a 
nourishing condition, and in 1806 Edw'ards 
paid in* full his old debts, from which he 
was legally absolved. An inscription on 
e wat^ and chain presented by his 
lormer oreditors on 29 Aug. 1866 at a 
banquet given in his honour at the Albion 
Tavern, Alderagate Street, testified to their 
appreciation of * his integrity and honour.’ 
la 1869 he also aoqoiied for a small sum 
the * » which rapidly 


^ 

mbctKaUkl profit*. 

. fd«udiVtMixtTcatnrawMtk»piiioliue 

u> 1876 of Um 'Btiw,’ th* fink haUpenny 
‘‘omiWiper. He Iwapt it Irom wton 


4»Hat Qnwt U. ir.j, irlw ja Stk fit 

to wpntoriky. «i pSiK 

wme Ubeval sad if advocated the oa^ of 
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in ildthh IMwiSds ink^^ 
Aitea» aojdie yearn he excluded 
news, a step by whMi the 
paper g p un e d oommeccially rather than 
lost In 1884 he sold a twodihiids sham 
of the paper to Andrew Carnegie and 
Bmuel Storey for, it is said, 50;(m/., but, 
dUkalties of management arising, he re- 
bought it almost immediately at double the 
price. He retained control of the paper 
till 1896, when it was sold at a figure 
to a syndicate specially formed for its 
purchase. The ’ Echo ’ coUapMd in 1905. 
Together with the ’Echo’ Edwards also 
ran for many years the ’Weekly Times,’ 
a mriodioal acquired from Sir Jo^ Hutton. 

To all progressive movements Edwards 
aoqoided active and continuous support. 
From 1845 onwards he was on the com- 
mittee of societies for the abolition of 
^■capital punishment, of taxes on knowledge 
and of flogging in the army and navy. 
He helped to direct the Political and 
Reform Association, the Ballot Society, 
and the Society for the Suppression of the 
Opium Trade. He became president (in 1894) 
of the London Reform Union, formed to 
stimulate progressive municipal lemsla- 
tion in London, and of the Anti-gambling 
League. He pressed his views on the 
public in pamphlets like ’ The Triple 
Curse ’ (1858), which dealt with the efiMts 
of the opium trade on England, China, 
and lu^a. and ’Intellectual Tollbaxs’ 
(1B54), a protest against taxes on paper 
and newajiapers. An almost fanatical 
member of the Peace Society, he pro- 
tested in ‘The War: a Blunder and a 
Crime’ (1855) against the Crimean war, 
and in later years strongly advocated the 
Transvaal’s claim to independence. He was 
president of the Transvaal Independence 
Committee (1881) and of the Transvaal 
Committee (1901). 

At the general election of 1868 Edwards 
was an unsuccessful candidate in the 
liberal interest for Truro, but made no 
further attempt to enter parliamwat till 
1880, when he was returned with Wjlb“ 
Henry Grenfell (now Lord Pesborough) for 
Salisbury. An unsupported 
bribery fed to a petition against Edwara s 
election, but it was oontemptoously 
missed by the court. Edwawb was to- 
appoinM at the lack of opportunity for 
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HMful wDidk which the Houae of Commona 
othtedy ttind he withdrew at the dissohitioii 
ef 188& 

HIb later yam Bdi^anb niaiiil v devoted 
to generooe vet dieoriiDiiiate pbilMithzopy, 
hie pahlio gifts generally talong the form 
of free libnoies uid hospitals. In all some 
seventy pablio insldtatioiis >ear his name 
as fbuoder. The first institution founded 
1^ him was a lecture and reading room ; 
at his native village, Blaokwater, in 1889, I 
followed in the same year by a school and 
meetiag-room at St. Day, a literary institute 
at Gha^water, and a meohanios^ institute 
at St. A^es, all small villages in Gom- 
wall withm three miles of his birthplace. 
Amonff the hospitals which he afterwards 
establuhed were those at Falmouth, 
liskeard, Willesden, Wood Qre^, Acton, 
Tilbury, East Ham, and Sutton m Surrey. 
He aio founded convalescent homes at 
IimpBfield,Oranbrook, Perranworth, Heme 
Bay, and P^^ell Bay. At Chalfont St. 
Peter, Buokmghamshire, he establish^ 
Separate epileptic homes for men, bo;^, 
women, and girls ; and at Swanley, 
Bonmemouth, and Sydenham * homes 
for boys.* He erected free libraries at 
Whitecha^l, Shoreditch, Hoxton, Ed- 
monton, Walworth, Hammersmith, East 
Dulwich, St. George's in the East, 
Acton, Poplar, Limehouse, Nunhead, East 
Ham, Plaistow, North Camberwell, New- 
ton Abbot, Truio, Falmouth, Camborne, 
Redruth, St. Ives, Bodmin Liskeard, and 
Launceston. He also founded an art 
gallery for the Newlyn colony of artists, 
near Penzance, and technical schools at 
Truro, and contributed to the foundation 
of art galleries at Whitechapel and Cam- 
berwell. To him were also due the erection 
of the West Ham Museum ; the Pass- 
more Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, 
with Mrs. Humphry Ward as honorary 
secretary ; University Hall, dare Market, 
and the Sailore' Palace, Commercial Road. 
He erected drinking fountains in various 
places, presented over 80,000 volumes to 
libraries and reading-rooms, and placed 
thirty-two memorial busts of Lamb, Keats, 
Rusl^, Hogarth, Elizabeth Fry, Emerson, 
Dickens, and other weU-known men in 
public institutions throu^ the ooimtry. 
At Oxford in 1902, on uie suggestion of 
John Churton Collins [q. v. SuppL 11], he 
endowed a Passmore Awards soholarahip 
for the conjoint study of English ana 
classical literature, and he presented a 
lifeboat to Brou^ty Ferry, near Dundee, 
and a public garden to Woolwich. 

Edwards declined offers of knighthood 


from both Oueen Vlotoiia and Edwuxd 
VIL He aooepted the honorary freedomi* 
of the five borou^ West Ham, Uskeardle 
Falmouth, Qnruro, and East Hs^ 

In 1996 Edwards printed privately ^A 
Few Footprints,’ a rough autohiogratdiy 
(find edit, publifibed 1906). He died at ms 
residence, 61 Netherhall Gardens, BUuup- 
stead, on fifi April 1911, and was buried 
at Kensal Green cemetery. His net 
personalty was sworn at 47,4111. Ife 
made no public bequests. Edwards 
married Eleanor, daughter of Henry 
Vickers Humphreys, artist. One son and 
one daughter survived him. 

A bust by Sir George Frampton was 
presented to Mrs. Edwards in 1897 and 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1898. 
Replicas were maae and presented to 
various institutions in Cornwall. A por- 
trait was painted by G. F. Watta for the 
I National Portrait Gallery. A cartoon 
I porbraitby* Ape’ appeaiedin*Vaiiity Fair* 
ml885. 

[Daily Telegrwh, and The Tliitea 84 April 
1911; A Few Footprints; J. J. Macdonald, 
Passmore Edwsrds institutions, 1900 ; S. 
Barrage, J. Passmore Edwards, philanthropist, 
1002 ; J. J. Ogle, The Free Library^ feO? ; 
Life and Memoirs of John Churton ColUns, 
1911.] S. £. 

ELGAR, FRANCIS (1846-1909), naval 
architect, born at Portsmouth on 2i April 
1845, was eldest son of nine children of Fran- 
cis Anoell Elgar, who was employed at Ports- 
mouth dockyard, by his wue Susanna 
Chalkh^y. At fourteen Elgar was apprcnticod 
as a sliipwright in Portomouth aockyard, 
where his general education was continued 
at an excellent school for ap|mntioos 
I maintained by the admiralty. There he 
I won a soholmship entitling him to ad- 
vanced instruction. In 1864, when the 
admiralty, with the sdenoe and art 
department, established the Rc^al School 
of Naval Architecture and Marine En- 
gineering at South Kensin^n, Elgar was 
appoints, after a oompetitivo examinaiiion 
among shipwright approntioes in the dock 
yards, one of eignt students of 
architecture. After the three years* ooimK9» 
he in May 1867 graduated os a nist-cl^ 
fellow, tne hipest class of diplom^ ^ 
much literary ability, he long 
an old student in the publioation of wc 
sohooFs * Annual* Ftom 1867 to ^ 
Elgar was a junior officer of tltf 0^* 
building department of the royal navy> 
the dook^ 

in private estabnahmento, , 

LeeTlng' the puUlo eerfiw to 
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. Elgar 615 Elgar , , 

.BIgair hmstmb ohial pvolenkmal aMfatfcaiit lo la 190$» alter irolotitaijto alltijr frA 
^ Bdmid Jamea Bead [q.y. SappL II]« BiairMd with a irkw to ieat» SSS 

m}u> was priMtl^ in I«aon aa a request ol friends inteiesMi In liie a 
snttlitt oatbI aiohiteot. At the same tune ness^ undertook as diaiEman ibi reof«» 
he beli^ Reed in the prodaotion ol the osnisarioa wt the firm of 
quarterly review entitled *Navsl Soienoe.’ • Ca of Msigrport. Gamherisnd, whose 
Oenesil -niaiiager of Barleys shipbuildiiig agerarians emfMted sted and armour 
end eoglneeting company at HuU (1874-6), manulaotm as well as shiphi^bding and 
he praotiBed as a naval architect in London ilmdneeiiiy. Soon after he bhoamo in 
(1870-9). Brom 1879 to 1881 he was in adEoitkmehalrnmn of thel^^ 

Japan as adviser upon naval oonstniotioa which had intimate relatioiis with Osmmdl, 
to the Japanese government, and from Isdid A Co. Elgar’B effarts ^ved sac* 
1881 to 1886 resumed private praotloe cetsful, but the strain told on lus health, 
in London, advising leading steamship Oombjning a wide range of sdentifio 
companies on desi^ of new shipe, knowledge with praotioal and commercial 
but spedally investigating the causes capacity, Elgar was made hoi. LL.I>. of 
of loss of, or aeddent to, important Qfisrow University in 1085 ; F.R.S. Edin- 
vSBsek Wm reports on the Austral, which boti^ soon after, and F.R.S. London in 
foundered in Sydney barboorin 1881, and 189A To the Bo^al Society’s ‘Proceedings* 
the Daphne, mdeh capsised when being he contributed important papers on pro- 






a leading authority on the stabilitv of 
merchant ships. Elgar also served in 
1888 on a department committee of the 
board oi ttaoe whose report formed the 
of subsequent legialation and of the 
•regidations for fixing the maximum loadr 
line^for seagoing merchant ships of all 
olasBoe and of most nationalities. | 

In 1883 Elgar was appointed to the ' 
first professorship of naval architecture * 
to be established in a university ; it was 1 
founded at Glasgow by the widow of , 
John Elder [q. v.], the marine engineer. 
Although TOimitted to continue private 
practice, Elgar during the no^t throe 
years mainly devoted himself to the ' 
organisation of the new school. His 
lM5rBonal reputation secured the sympathy 
of shipowners and shipbuilders, ana at- 
tracted many students. In 1886 Elgar on 
the invitation of the admiralty re-entered 
the public service as dirootor of dockyard 
newly created office. During his six 
years' control, work in the dockyards was 
done more economically and rapidly thim 
before. Resigning this appointmcMit in 
1892, hp WM until 1967 consulting naval 
architect ami director of the Fairfield ship- 
building and eogineerinff company of 
Glasgow. The companyTloundea by John 
William PCaroe, 




Of the Institution of Naval Arohitecto, 
of which he was a member from* 
outset of his career, he served on t^e 
ooundi for twenty-six years, was treasurer 
for seven years, and finallv was an honor- 
ary vice-president. His chief contributions 
to technical literature are in the ‘Trans- 
actions ’ of the institution, and include 
valuable pa^^rs on ‘Losses of Ships at 
Sea,’ * Fast Ocean Steamships,' ‘ The Cost 
and Relative Power of Warahips,' and prob- 
lems of strength and stability of ships. A 
member of the Institution of Oivil Engineers 
for twenty-five years, Elgar sat on the 
council for six years, and as ‘ James Forrest 
Lecturer ’ in 1907 delivered an address on 
‘ Unsolved Problems in the Design and 
Propulsion of Sliips.’ He also served on 
the council of the Royal Society of^ Arts 
and was a royal commissioner for the inter- 
national exhibitions at Paris (1889) and 
Chicago (1894). His interests wore wide 
outside professional matters. Literature 
always attracted him. Ho was elected 
F.S.A. in 1896, and from 1904 he served as 
a member of the Tariff Commission. 

He died suddenly at Monte Citflo on 
17 Jan. 1909, and was buried at Hi^Mto 
cemetery. He married in 1889 Euiiri, 
daughter of John Howard Colls of l/mdon, 
who survived him, but left no issuci 
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oC tbe London Sodot^inl8^aiidmimad6CXE.inl807. 
Sotte of Odd His lab ofOdal step in India wm to aeoure * 
ktdy printed an for his lueoeasor tbeinoieaBeof thesoientjiflioo 
irlib mstory of staff of whiob be had hiinaelf felt the need. 

He retired from India in 1903 and 
1010, and Inst, oreated K.G.1E!. Onhis return to En^^and - 
^ <(1908-01, me- he aotlvdy pursued bis meteoiologioal work. 

; Stewart^s Uni- He joined the oommittee of management 
trait).] of tiie Solar Phyaios Obaervatozy at South 

W. H. W. Kensington under the board of education. 


[Pkoo. Roy. Soo. Imiiia, 1010, and Inst, oreated K.aLE. On hia return to Entfai^' 
Oidl Bngineets Ptoo. dzzv. <(1008-01, me- he aotlvdy pursued bis meteoiologioal work. 
mdiB the present writer ; Stewart^s Uni- He joined the oommittee of management 
uaaity of Glasgow, 1801 (portrait).] of tiie Solar Physios Obaervatozy at South 

* W. H. W. under the board of education. 

ELIOTp SIR JOHN (1830-1908),*m6teo- He was a member of the International 


lo|^ bom at Lameeley in Durham on 
» Hay 1830, was aon of Peter Elliott of 


r, sehoolmaster, b; 
le obanged the ape 


his wife Mar- 
ng of his Bur- 


Meteoiologioal Oommittee from 1806 till hia 
death. & was also secretary of the solar 
oommission, suggested by Sir Norman 
Lookyer to the International Meteorologioal 


name to Eliot. Matriculating at the rather Oommittee which met at Southport in 1008. 
late age of twenty-six at St. John’s Oolluge, Tlbie purpose of the oommittee was to ooUeot 
Cammdge, in Im, he graduated B.A. in comparable meteorologioal data from all 
1869 aa second wrangler and first Smith’s parts of the world and solar data for 
prizeman. compazison with them. At the Britfidi 

Soon elected to a fellowship, he aooepied, Assobiation meeting at Cambridge In 1904 
owing to w6bk health and with a view he presided over the subsection for astro- 
to avoiding Ihe climate of England, the nomy and oosmical physios, and there 
pcofeaBoxal^ of mathematios at the Engl- advocated the organisation of meteorob- 
neering College at Boorkee in the North- gioal work upon an imperial basia axid an 
West Provinces, under the Indian govern- imperial provision * for organised observa- 
ment. In 1672 he was transfer^ to tions from areas too wide to be within the 
the re^ar Indian Educational Service control of any single government.’ 
as prorassor of mathematios at the Muir died suddenly of apoplexy on 18 March 
Oentral College, Allahabad. With that 1908 at Bon Porto, the estate which he 
ofiSce was combined that of superintendent had acquired on account of his wife’s health 
of the Meteorologioal Observatoiy. In 1874 at Var in the south of France. He was 
be migrated to Calcutta as professor of buried within his own estate. An aooom- 
pbysical science in the Presidency College plished musician, he played well on both the 


and meteorologioal reporter tc the govern- organ and the piano, fie married in 1877 
ment of Bengal. In 1886 he succeeded Mary, daughter of William Nevill, F.G.S., 
Henzy f^ancis Bianford [q. v. Suppl. I] as of Godalming, who survived him with three 
meteorologioal reporter to the government sons. 

of India and was appointed in addition Eliot’s contributions to meteorologioal 


director-general of Indian observatories in science are chiefly to be found in the long 
1890. Mot completed the ozganisation of and important series of Indian meteorologi- 


meteorologioal work which Bl^ord began, cal memoirs published by bis departmrat. 
’The number of observatories working Cf special value is a short paper on Indian 
tinder or in connection with the department famines contributed to tne Congress of 
was increased from 136 to 240 (moluding Meteorologists at Chii^o in 1803. 
two at an elevation of over 11,000 ft.) and Of his separate publications the chief are ; 
the oo-operation of the larger native states 1. ’ Report of the Vizmsapatam and Bscker- 


a increased from 136 to 240 (moluding Meteorologists at Chii^o in 1803. 
o at an elevation of over 11,000 ft.) and Of his separate publications the chief are ; 

9 oo-operation of the larger native states 1. ’ Report of the vizmgapatam and Bscker- 
uB secured. Under (Sir John Mot’s gunge Cyclones of (btoDW 1876 ,* with oharto 
superintendence the diffusion of weather (Csloutta, 1877, foL), a oopy of which was 
information was extended by the issue ordered to be laid on the timie of the House 


secured. Under (Sir John Mot’s 
ntendence the diffusion of weather I 


of frequent r^rts at various centres. 
Methods of giving warnings of storms at 
Bee wen developed and telegraphio intima- 
tions of impending floods to engineen on 
large works under construction or in ohaive 
of railway canals and bridgBS saved the 
state from heavy losses. Vast improve- 
ment was effected in the mode of aiinouncflng j 


of Cknnmons. 2. ’ Rsf^ on the Madras 
Cyoloneof May 1877,’ with ohorte (Calcutta, 
1979, fol.). 3. ’Handbook of Qyclonio 
Btorms in the Bay of Bengal* (OBlotttta» 
1890 ; 2nd edit 1900),awozk df the highest 
servioe to navigation hy womh^s wu 
oonnsel A * (aEratological Atlis of Indi^ 
1906, Indian Meteorologioal D^ps^ent 


• . . prospective drought and oonsequent 120 plates (pobUshed aathori^ 
oanmof fammeovergreaterorlesserareos.* the government of India)r a wooderrm 
Mot was elected fellow of the Royal pfetoriol reprseentotton of paMsilt and 
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mOt oomUned «i«li (ftOfsl 
'ttddi itritigttit oigiidfeaitioiiu 
^ Tiitnei, dO lIluK^ 

400 ; Who^B Who> 1907 ; Brit. Mub. 04t.1 

W.N.S. 

ELLBBYt BOBEBT LEWIS JOHN 
Q827*1908)» gOTemment astronomer of 
Yietorla, Australia, bom at Cranleigb, 
Smtey, on 14 Jnlv 1827, was son of JcSn 
EU^, surgeon, of that place. After edu- 
oation at the looal grammar school he was 
trained ror the medical profession ; bnt 
attracted by the goldfields of Australia he 
left England for Melbourne in 1861. Bto 
had akmy interested himself in astronomy 
and metemology, and a suggestion made, 
apparently by Ellery, in the colonial press 
■a to the growing vied of an authoritative 
means of testing ships* ohrononieters and 
adjuatfng nautioal instruments for purposes 
of navigatiob in Australian waters led the 
colonial govemment of Victoria to estab- 
lish an observatory at Williamstown, four 
miles from Melbourne, in 1863. Ellery was 
appointed to organise the observatory and 
became its superintendent. At the outset 
• the observatory consisted of a time ballot 
on ^eUibrand’s Point, Williamstown, the 
balr being dropped at one o’clock local 
time, which was ascertained by Ellery from 
sextant observations. A few months later 
a small transit instrument and an astrono- 
mical clock were added, and the arrange- 
ment for the time signal made more com- 
plete, a night-signal being added by edips- 


1896. As director be was i 
three oatakguss of star 
smaU oatsloj^ of 546 
ottUdnal obsarvatorv at ^ 
the first and second Mdbcsttbe ,gu^^ 
catatogoea publiahed respectively in 1874 
aidlSK). wltltliview toeiaasdafag 
nebolis that can (mly beseenintbesoutham 
hemisplifere a large telesbope wsaii needed, 
and a new four-foot reflecting telescope 
ordered in 1866 from the firm of Qrubb m 
Dublin, addch took three yean to complete, 
peeved on arrival disappointing in its ' 
pee to rtnanoe. 

EUwv thereupon learned the art of 
_ end polishing mirrors and put the 
ilbouxne grpat reflector into oidw with 
his own ^nds. Photographs of the 
moon were taken with the reflector, and it 
was used for a systematic revision of all 
the southern nebulm and for examination 
of comets as they arrived. Ellery observed 
the transits of Venus in 1874 and 1882. 
Under Ellery’s control, the magnetic and 
meteorological work at the ooservatoiy 
grew heavy, and other work was added. 
He joined in 1887 in the great co-operative 
scheme of making a photographic chart 
of the whole sky, and a nhotographio 
catalogue of all the stars down to the 
eleventh magnitude (bco Report of Mel- 
h&iime Obaer^'atory for 1891, MorMy 
Notices^ hi 265). 

Ellery was one of the founders of the 
Royal Society of Victoria, was its president 
ighthouse at two 'minutes | from 1866 to 1884, and contributed many 
to eight and suddenly exposing it exactly papers to its * Proceedings.’ He identified 
at eight o'clock ; but for some years Ellciy’s himself fully with public life in Australia, 
work was confined to the determination of | not alone on the scientific side. In 1873 
local time, the finding of the longitude and he organised the Victorian torpedo oo^ 
latitude of the place, and the keeping of a ' which subsequently became the submarine 
* Journal of Meteorological Obeervatious.’ mining engineers, and he was lieutenant- 
Meanwhile he was placed in charge for a { colonel of the corps. He was elected 
short time of the eleotrio telegraph line { on 8 July 1859 a follow of the Roy^ 


between Williamstown and Meltoume, and 
in 1858, when the Victorian ^venunent 
rasolved to undertake a geodetic survey of 
the colony, Ellery w'as entrusted with the 
post of direotor. He retained the office 
tm 1874. 

In Januaiy 1860 aiiboaid of visitors was 
a^ppointed to improve the oiganisation of the 
observatory, and EUery induced the board 
to remove it from ^ town of Williams^ 
town, whoee growth made that ulace an 
unstable site, to an appropriate building 
^nd location to the south of Melbourne, 
•the^obieevatocy, begun in Ootober 1861, 
was finiahed eerily to Ifflery remained 

of the new obaervatory and 
government aetioilonier of Viotoiia until 


Astronomical (Society, to whose 'Monthly 
Notices ’ he was a contributor from 1865 to 
1884, and he became F.R.S. in 1873. In 1874 
he was entrusted with an explorixm expedi** 
tion to northern Australia, but bad weath^ 
cut the scheme short. He was absent in 
FnglATiri on a year’s leave in 1875, He 
was created O.M.G. in 1889. Aftw his 
resignation of his office^ of government 
astronomer in 1896, he joined the board of 
viritors, and lived in lus house in'the ob- 
servatory domain until his death there on 
14 Jan. 1908. Ellery married twice: (1) 
in 1858 a dai^ter of Dr. John Shields of 
Launceston, ^smania (d 1866); and (2) 
in 1858 his first wife’ssisteir Margaret, who 
survived him. 


Ellicott 6i8 ^ Ellicott 

Ellerjc’fl work is mainly leooided in the he never oompleted. Ln 1851 EUioott xe- 

* Astronomioal Results of the Melbourne viewed the fint volume of Henry Alford's 
Observatory/ vols. i. to viii. (1869-88), in New Testament in the ^Christian Bemem* 
the * Rirst ^bourne Oeneral Oatalo^e ’ branoer/ comidaining of his reliance upon 
(1874), the ‘Second Melbourne General German commentators. Alford issued a 
CSatalogue* (1890), and in various papers and pamphlet in reply, but his cordial apprecia- 
Beports of the Melbourne Observatory by tion of Ellicotrs ‘ Galatians ’ in 1864 led to a 
him in the ‘ Monthly Notices, R.A.S.’ vols. close friendship. Alford helf^ to broaden 
zv. to Iv. A ‘Thml Melbourne General Ellioott'sintell^tual and religious views. In 
CSatalogue ' was in preparation at his death. 1858 Ellicott left Pilton to succeed Trench 

[Melbourne Observatory Publications, i. as professor of New Testament ezenesis at 
p. vi ; Proo. Roy. Soc. Izzzii. ; Heaton's ICing’s College, London. In 1859 he was 
Austral. Diet, of Dates.] H. P. H. Hulsean lecturer at Cambridge, and delivered 

the ‘ Historical Lectures on the Life of our 

ELLICOTT, CHARLES JOHN (1819- Lord Jesus Christ’ (I860; 6th edit. 1876), 
1905), bishop of Gloucester, was bom on which proved one of his most TOpular 
25 April 1819 at WhitweU, near Stamford, books. Next year he became Hulsean 
where his father, Charles Spencer Ellicott, professor, holding the post for some time 
was rector. His mother was a Welsh with his King’s College professorsbip and 
lady, Ellen, daughter of John Jones. His residing in Cambridge. On 19 Feb. 1860 
mndfather was also a clergyman bene- he was seriously injured in a railway acoi- 
nced in Rutland, and was nandson of dent at Tottenham, while travelling from 
John Ellicott [q. v.], clock-maker to King Cambridge to London ; his gallantry in 
George HI and man of science. Ellicott ministering spiritually to his fellow sufferers 
was educated at the grammar schools of attracted public admiration. Despite a per- 
Oakham and Stamf^, and proceeded manent limp (he could never wear episcopal 
in 1837 to St. John’s CoUege, Cambrid^, gaiters), ho continued to skate and enjoyed • 
where he won in 1838 the Bell University mountaineering. He joined the Alpine (kub 
scholarship. At his tripos examinations in 1871 and remained a member till 1904. 
he only passed as a senior optlme and as In 1861 Ellicott was made dean ot 
second in the second class of the classical Exeter, and also undertook the task of 
tripos; but he won the members’ prize organising a diocesan training college, 
for a Latin essay in 1842 and the Hulsean ' In the same year he contributed to 'Aids to 
prize for an essay on the Sabbath in 1843 Faith,’ a volume designed as a counterblast 
(published the following year), and was to ' Essays and Reviews ’ ; his essay dealt 
elected to a Platt fellowsmp at St. John’s with Jowott’s article on the ' Interpi^tion 
College in 1845.^ He graduated B.A. in of Scripture.’ In 1863 he was called to the 
1841 and M.A. in 1844, and was ordained united sees of Gloucester and Bristol, and 
deacon in 1846 and priest in 1847. After was consecrated in Canterbury Cathedral 
taking his degree he engaged in tutorial on 25 March 1863. 

work. His fellowship laps^ on his marriage Ellicott’s episcopate lasted for forty-two 
in 1848, and he accepted the small living years. He threw himself vigorously into 
of Pilton, Rutlandshire, where he pursued diocesan work, improving the efficiency 
mathematical studies, publishing in 1851 of his clergy, showing himself sympathetic 

* A Treatise on Anai 3 rtical Statics.^ He also to all schools of thought, helping tlm estob- 
began a series of commentaries on St. Paul’s lishment of the (Boucester Theological 
Epistles, and contributed an essay on the College, and raising in Bristol 85,000/. for 
apocryphal gospels to * Cambridge Essays ’ the restoration of the ‘ truncated and nav^ 
(1856). Until Bishop lightfoot’s works less ’ cathedral. He promoted the work 
began to appear, 'Ellicott’s conunentaries ' of church extension, forming in Bristol 
on St. Paulas Epistles were recognised as in 1867 the Church Aid Society, and en- 
the best in the English language for scholar- couragii^ the Bristol Church Ezteiuion 
ship and breadth of view. Hiw commentary Fund, ^tside his own diocese his activity 
on Galatians came out in 1854 (6th edit, and influence were so conspicuous tl»t in 
18W) ; that on Ephesians, on the pastoral 1868, on Archbuhop Lonmey’s death, he 

^istles, on Philippians, Colossians, and was recommended by Disradi for the va^® 
Philemon, and on Thessalonians, followed see of Canterbury ; but Queen Victoria chose 
^esriyely in 186(W^7-8; all reached Archibald CampbeU Tait [q. v.l Blkoott 
four editions. The commentary on 1 Corin- was secretory of the first Lambew or- 
tolans was not published until 1887, and ference in 1867 , and of its sucoessOT m 1^^ 

those on Romans and on 2 Corinthiaiis and 1888; at toe conference of Iw ^ 
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was made registrar, and was the only 
English prelate who attended the four 
» oonxerenoes. In 1867 he was a membo: of 
the royal oommission on ritual and the 
rubrios (1867-70). Samuel Wilberforoe 
(lAfe^ iii. 216) described Ellicott aa ‘hot 


Cor general use. ‘ A New TestaaMUt 
mentary for En^^h Readers * Mmaarod in 
3 vols. 1878-9; 3rd edit 2 vote. 1892-6. 
* An Old Testament Gonunentaxy* in 5 vols* 
1882^; reissued 1884-92. Anabridgem ent 
of the ‘New Testament Commentary,’ ‘for 

Vka iioA 1 A 1.. 


and intemperate in trvine to force on I the use of schools/ followed in 14 vols. 

- 1 - 1 - A. _ (1878-83), and was succeeded by ‘The 

Complete Bihle Commentary for English 
Reaoers/ 7 vols. 1897 (new edit. 1905, 


condemnation of chasuble.^ As a result 
of the fourth report of the commission, 

Ellicott formed one of a committee of 
bishops^ to consider the question of re- j 
translsfion of the Athanasian creed, and in 
February 1872 read a proposed revision in 
Convocation, delivering one of the ‘four 
great speeobes’ (Life of Tait, ii. 140) on 
the subject. In 1873 a committee of the 
upper house of Convocation drew up a 
report on confession. Magee, EUicott's 
Mend and ally, tells us that ‘ it was mine 
and Gloucester and Bristol’s ’ (Life of Magee^ 

296). This declaration was in the main 
adopted by the Lambeth conference of 1878. 

Among all Ellioott’s activities he was 

proudest of his share in the revision of the ^ « 

Bible. As early as 1856, in the preface to . raised the tone of controversy. His last 
his edition of ‘ St. Paul’s Pastoral Epistles,* charge (1903) was a final proof that his mind 


with 48 plates). 

In 1891 the publication of ‘ Lux Muudi * 
stirred Ellicott to challenge the soundness of 
‘ the analytu‘al view’ of the Old Testament. 
In his ' Christus Comprobator ’ (1891) he in- 
sisted that fresh views of doctrine as well as 
of history w^to involved in tho'^icw views. 
Although Lo his most popular volumes 
he might seem to stem the tide of modem 
thought, Ellioott's infiuenco was not re- 
actionary. Hia courage and honesty 
forced him continually to the task of 
correlating old and new views, and his 
conspicuous candour and courtesy always 


> he had advocated revision, as against^ 
ne^ translation ; and he was one of the | 
‘ five olergymen ’ who in 1857 published a 
revision of the Gospel of St. John (3rd edit, 
with notes, 1862), which was followed by 
revisions of Romans and Corinthians in 
1868 and other epistles in 1861. In 1870 he 
brought the whole subject before the pubhc 
in a volume of ‘ Considerations.’ Ho was 
the chairman of the company which revised 
the New Testament, missing only two out 
of the 407 sittings, and in 1^1 he presented 
the completed work to Convocation. He then 
attached himself to the company revising 
the Apocrypha, and presentkl tbo result 
of thcor labours to Cfonvocation in 1896. 
Finally, in 1899, he presented the marginal 
references. A sharp controversy arose on 
the publication of the revised New Testa- 
ment with i^ard to Ellioott’s conduct as 
chairman. ]£ was accused of crowing 
more changes in the text than his instme- 
tions permitted, but he defended himself 
with foaming and good temper, and his 
‘Addresses on the Revised Version ’of 
Holy Scripture (1901) remains the best 
popular account of the undertaJdng. His 
most important literary labour m the 
fo*ter part of ‘his life was ‘^The Old and New 
TestamentB for Enf^Ush Readers,’ which 
he began to edit in 1878. He ooUeo^ 
a strong band of collaborators, including 
Flumpte uid Dr. Sanday. In sobola^ 
^pand breadtbof view the work was much 
in advance of any previous commentary 


to the end was open to new truth. 

In 1897, with Ellicott's ooncurrenco, 
the united sees of Gloucester and Bristol 
were divided. He remained bishop of 
Gloucester, surrendering 900/. of his in- 
come. As a memorial of his thirty-four 
years’ connection with Bristol, a reredos 
from the designs of J. L. Pearson was dedi- 
cated m the cathedral on 19 Oct. 1899. In 
1903 the fortieth annivorswy of bis con- 
secration was celebrated in the chapter 
house of Gloucester Cathedra. He resigned 
on Lady day 1906, and died on 16 Oct. 1906 
at Birohington-on-Sea, where he was buried. 
A recumbent effigy was erected to hw 
memory in Gloucester Cathedral. A portrait 
in oils by Holl, which was presented to 
see, is in the Palace, Gloucester. A replica 
belongs to the widow. A cartoon portrait 
by‘Spy’ appeared in ‘ Vanity Fair ’ m 1885. 

On 13 Aug. 1848 he married Oonstantia 
Annie, daughter of Admiral Alexander 
Beoher, and had by her a son and two 
daughters. In edition to the works 
mentioned above, he published numerous 
annual reviews of ‘diocesan progress, 
charges, collections of addresses, and 
sermons and prefaces to books. 

[Eagle, xxvii. No. 138, 84-100, and No. 139, 
263-61 The Times, 16 Oct. 1906; Alpme 
Journal, xxiii. 171.] 

ELLIOT, Sm GEORGE AUGUSTUS 
(1813-1901), admiral, bom at Calcutta on 
26 Sept. 1813, waa the ddest son of Ad- 
miral Sir George Elliot [q. v.] by his wife 
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Xllisa Oeoilii^ datighter of James Nees of 
Osffodby, Yorkshire. Entering the navy 
in Noyemher 1827> he was ina<& lieutenant 
on 12 Not. 1834. For the next three years 
he was in the Astrm with Lord Edward 
Bussell [q. y.] on the South American 
station, on 15 Jan. 1838 was promoted 
to the command of the Columbine brig, 
in which he serred on the Gam and West 
Coast station, under the orders of his 
father, for two years, with remarkable 
success, capturing six slayers, two of them 
sixty ^es up the Congo. In February 
1840 he went on to China in company with 
his father, and on 3 June was promoted, 
on a death yacanc^, to be captain of the 
Volage, in which in the followinff year 
he returned to England, his father, ^mo was 
inyalided, going with him as a passenger. 
From 1843 to 1846 he commanded the 
Eur^ce frigate on the North American 
station, and eifter a prolonged spell of 
half-^y was appointed in December 1849 
to me Phaeton Mgate, which under his 
command attained a reputation as one of 
the smartest frigates in the service, and 
is eren now remembered by the prints 
of the Channel fleet with the commodore 
in command making the signal * Well 
done. Phaeton ! ’ in commendation of a 
particularly smart piece of work in pick- 
ing up a man who had fallen oyerTOard 
(11 Aug. 1850). Early in 1853 the Phaeton 
was paid off, and in January 1854 Elliot 
commissioned the James Watt, one of the 
first of the screw line-of-battle ships, which 
he commanded in the Baltic during the 
campaigns of 1854 and 1855. On 24 Feb. 
1858 he became rear-admiral, and was then 
captain of the fieet to Sir Charles Fremantle, 
commanding the Channel squadron. In 
1861 he was a member of a royal com- 
mission on national defences, and from 
1863 to 1865 was superintendent of Ports- 
mouth dockyard. On 12 Sept, he became 
vice-admiral, and in the following year 
was repeate^y on royal commissions on 
naval questions, gimnery, tactics, boilers, 
ship-design, &c. In 1870 he reached the 
rank of admiral ; and in 1874 was elected 
conservatiye M.P. for Chatham; but he 
rerigned his seat in the following year on 
being appointed commander-in-chief at 
Portsmouth. On 2 June 1877 he was 
nominated a K.C.B., and the following 
yew, 26 Sept., he was placed on the 
retired list. Continuing to occupy birwAAl# 
wi^ the study of naval questions, he 

S iblisl^ in 1885 ‘ A Troatise on Future 
aval Batties and how to fi^t them.’ He 
died in London on 13 December 1901. 


He married in 1842 Hersey, only dau^ter 
of Colonel Wauohope of Niddxie, Mid- 
lothian, and left issue. 

[Royal Navy Lists; Naval 

Biographical Dictionary ; Who^s Who ; The 
Times, 14 Deo. 1001 ; information from the 
family.] J. K. L. # 

ELLIOT, Sib HENRY GEORGE (1817- 
1907), diplomatist, bom at Geneva on 
30 June 1817, was second son of Gilbert 
Elliot, second earl of Minto [q. v.], by his 
wife Mary, eldest daughter of Patrick 
Brydone of Coldstream, Berwickshire. His 
eldest sister. Lady Mary, married on 18 
September 1838 Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
who was British minister at Turin and the 
Hague. Another sister. Lady Frances, 
on 20 July 1841 became the second wife of 
Lord John Russell [q. v.]. Educated at Eton 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
took no degree, ElHot served as aide-de- 
camp and private secretary to Sir John 
Franklin [q. v.] in Tasmania from 1836 
to 1830, and as precis writer to Lord 
Palmerston at the foreign office in 1840. 
Entering the diplomatic service in 1841 as 
attach^ at St. Petersburg, he was promoted 
to be secretary of legation at the Hamie 
1848, was transferred to Vienna in 18S3, 
and in 1858 was appointed British envoy at 
Copenhagen. On the accession of Francis II 
to the tbmne of the Two Sicilies on 22 May 
1859, the British government decided on 
resuming diplomatic relations with the 
court of Naples. These had been brokm 
off by Lord Palmerston’s government in 
1856, i^ consequence of the arbitra^ and 
oppressWe character of the administra- 
tion and the refusal of the government 
of King Ferdinand 11 to pay any attention 
to the joint representations ox England 
and France. Elliot was in England on a 
^ort leave of absence early in 1859, and 
Lord Malmesbury, then foreim seoretaiy, 
despatched him on a speoiiu mission to 
congratulate King Francis II on his 
accession, with instractions to hold out 
the expectation of the re-establialuDient of a 
permanent legation, if a more liberal and 
humane policy were pursued in the new 
reign, and also to dissuade the king tom 
allying himself with Victor Emanuel m 
the war which had broken out betwew 
Piedmont and France on one side and 
Austria on the other. Elliot’s tnother-m- 
law, Lord John Bussell [q.v.], who suooww 
Lord Malmesbury at the foreign office in 
June, instructed Elliot to remain 
Napl^ and eventually on 9 July appwtra 
him peipmapen t xnixwter. In ^ 

mntrwty, Iw fautcoiptad not to pno* 
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that ooun^ if the public opinion of Naples 
BO strongly favoured aJlianoe with PM- 
mont as to render neutrality dangerous to 
the dynMty. Elliot’s efEorts to obtain 
oonstitutioiiiM reform and abandonment of 
the arbitrary methods of the previous 
leim were approved and support, but 
had no substantial result. BVanois 11 
after some faint signs of a disposition to 
improve the- methc^ of rule returned to 
the old methods. Elliot’s representations 
seem oil one oooaaion to have been instru- 
mental in obtaining the release of a certain 
ivumber ,of prisoners, who wore being 
detained indefinitely without trial, but 
generally speaking the advice and the 
warnings given by him partly on his own 
initiative and partly under instructions 
from his government were n^lected. The 
result was not slow in coming. Early in 
1860 Garibaldi, with a force of 1000 volun- 
teers, seized Sicily in the name of King 
Victor Emanuel In August he advanced 
on Naples, and handed over the fleet, which 
surrender^ to him, to the Piedmontese 
admiraL The British government decided 
on maintaining an attitude of non-inter- 
vention, despite the appeals of France 
op|K>se Ganbaldi. The favourable dis- 
position which the British government 
manifested towards the progress of Italian 
unity was largdy attributable to the 
reports of Sir James Hudson [q. v.], the 
envoy at Turin, and of Elliot regarding the 
condition of public feeling in Italy. On 
10 Sept. Elliot, in pursuance of instructions 
from Lord John Russell, had an interview 
wiOi Garibaldi in the cabin of Admiral 
Munday on board H.M.S. Hannibal, which 
was then stationed in the Bay of Naples. 
Elliot stated that he was instructed to 
remain at Naples for the present, and en- 
deavoured to dissuade Garibaldi from 
any ulterior intention of attacking Venice 
(of. WjkLFOLB’s lAft of Lord John Bussdl, 
ii. 322 seq.). Ganbiddi was not much 
impressed by the arguments of the British 
minister. But the lesistanoe offered by 
Francis II’s forces at Capua hampered 
Garibaldi’s plttos. In October a portion of 
the nedmontese amy under Ei^ Victor 
Emanuel joined ^e Garibaldian forces, 
and finally drove Francis and his 

troops into Gaeta, whicE surrendered after 
a three monthB' siege. On 21 October 
a pMbisoite in Sicily and hTaples gave an 
enormous majority of «vota for Italian 
unity under Bing Victor Emanuel. The 
formal oaremony of annexation took place 
at Naples on 8 Nov. Thenceforward the 
Britiah legation had no raiaon d'Ure, and 


Elliot 

Eliot left for England a few ^s'Wet 
For some time he was without oSSvi 
enmloyment. 

On the death of Sir Thomas Wyae [q. v.], 
British minister at Athens, in April Iddt, 
he was sent on a special mission to Greece, 
where discontent against the rule of TCing 
Otho was assuming dangerous proj>ortionM, 
and had manifest^ itself in a mutiny of 
^ garrison of Nauplia. Here again hie 
instniotions wore to urge the necessity of 
a more liberal system of administration 
ami of the observance of ^e rules of 
ooDstitut]on«d government. He was also 
to make it clear that the British govem- 
ment would not countenance aggressive 
dc^tigns against Turkey. He returned 
in July, Pet t Campbell Scarlett [q. v.] 
having received the appointment of minister. 

I During his short residence at Athens he 
had been gieatly impressed with the 
unpopularity ot the king, and his fore- 
bodings were soon justified. In October 
' a provisional government deposed the 
king. The British government declmed the 
I offer of the crown to Prince Alfred, W 
I promised, if a suitable candidate were 
I chosen, and if the constitutional form of 
government were preserved and all attempt 
I at aggression against Turkey were aban- 
I doned. to cede the Ionian Iriands. Elliot 
I was sent back to Athens on special mission 
to arrange matters with the provisional 
government on this basis. Prinoo William, 
second son of King Christian of Denmark, 
was on 30 March 1863 unanimously elected 
as King George I. Elliot returned to 
England in the following month. In 
September of the same year he succeeded 
Sir James Hudson as British envoy to the 
Ifing of Italy, taking up his residenoe at 
Turin. The foreign secretory, I^rd John 
Bussell, was freely charged, both in private 
correspondence and in the press, with un- 
justly superseding Hudson to make a place 
for Elliot, his own brother-in-law. ^The 
Times ’ had already suggested (13 March 
1860) such an intention on Lord John’s 
part, and a worm political controversy, 
which Hudson did much to fan, foUowra 
the announcement in 1863 of EUiot’s 
appointment. But the imputation of 
jobbery has no justification. Hudson s 
retirement was quite voluntary, and ^ 
in the first instance warmly apprwed the 
choice of his successor (WALPOiJrs Lorn 
John Rut«a, ii. 423 soq. ; <3. 

Sif Jomes Hndson and Lo^ Russdit 1886). 
In May 1866 Elliot moved from Turin to 
Bloienoe, which had been made the oaidtal 
of the kmgdom. and then hia nster and 
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Loid John Rusadl Tisited him in November 
1866. In July 1867 he was a^inted 
ambaBsador at CSonstantinople aiid sworn 
a privy oonnoillor. At his new post he 
was aunost at once engaged in the dis- 
onssion over the troubles in Crete in 1868-9, 
and the consequent rupture of diplomatic 
relations between Turkey and Greece. In 
the winter of 1869 he was British represen- 
tative at the opening of the Suez Canal, 
and was made G.C.B. 

On 6 June 1870 a great fire broke out 
in Pera, in which the British embassy 
house was almost completely destroyed. 
Lady Elliot and her children narrowly 
escaped with their lives, and all the am- 
bassador’s private property was destroyed, 
though he and the staff succeeded in saving 
the government archives and much of the 
furniture of the state rooms. With the 
Russian ambassador at Constantinople. 
General Igna^ieff, Elliot was often in con- 
flict, and was held by the aggressive party 
in England to bo- no match for Russian 
ambition, but in the view of Lord Granville, 
the foreim secretary, Elliot by his * quiet 
firmness" well held his own against all 
Russian intrigue in the sultan’s court 
(Ertzmavbioe, Lord OranviUe, ii. 412-3). 

In 1876 an insurrection in Herzegovina 
which rapidly spread to Bosnia commenced 
the series of events issuing successivoly in 
the outbreak of war between Russia and 
Turkey in April 1877, the treaty of San 
Stefano, and the congress of Berlin in 1878. 
In 1876 Servia and Montenegro declared 
war against Turkey, and an insurrectionary 
movement commenced in Bulgaria. The 
Turi^h authorities, being insufficiently 
provided with regular troops, proceeded 
to enrol irregulars and * Bashi-Bazuks,’ 
who resorted at once to savage massacres, 
which became notorious under the term 
of ‘ the Bulgarian atrocities.’ The British 
embassy at Constantinople and the consular 
officers m the vicinity were at the time 
much criticised for their delay in reTOrting 
these events, which first became Known 
through the public press. There was, in 
fact, no British consular officer very close 
to the spot, but it was not till January 
1876 that the fact became known that a 
despatch from the British consul at Adiia- 
nople to the consul-general at Constanti- 
nople, which mentioned the receipt of re- 
ports of appalling massacres, had not been 
communicated to either the ambassador 
or the foreign office by the consul-general, 
who was at the time suffering from a 
mortal illness. As soon as it appeared that 
there was solid foundation for the mmouis, 


both the consul at Adrianople and a 
secretary of the British embassy were sent 
to investigate the facts, and on receipt of 
their reports the ambassador was instructed * 
to protest in the strongest manner against 
the barbarities perpetrated, and to demand 
the arrest and punishment of those respon- 
sible. In reply to attacks which were 
made on him, as not having been sufficiently 
alive to the danger of such occurrences, 
Elliot was able to show that he had con- 
stantly and urgently warned both the 
Porte and his own government of the con- 
sequences which were certain to attend the 
employment of irregular forces. Nego- 
tiations for the conclusion of peace between 
Turkey, Servia, and Montenegro were 
carried on by the ambassador under 
instructions from the British government 
in September 1876, and its those proved 
unsuccessful, he was instructed on 6 Oct. 
as a last resource to demand the conclusion 
of an armistice for at least a month, at the 
end of which a conference was to be called 
at Constantinople to consider the whole 
question. Failing compliance with this 
request, he was instructed to withdraw 
from Constantinople. The reply of the 
Porte was as usual unsatisfactory, bul a 
Russian ultimatum delivered in October 
procured an armistice of two months, and 
on the proposal of Great Britain a con- 
ference met at Constantinople in December, 
to which the marquis of Salisbury, then 
secretary of state for India, was sent as 
first British plenipotentiary, Elliot being 
associated with him. In the meanwlulc 
the supreme authority in the Turkish 
empire had twice changed hands. On 
29 May 1876 the Sultan Abdul Aziz was 
deposed in pursuance of a fetvah obtained 
from the Sheikh-ul-lslam, and shortly 
afterwards he committed suicide or was 
assassinated. He was succeeded by his 
nephew Murad, who was in his turn removed 
as incompetent on 31 Aug., and refdaoed by 
bis brother Abd-ul-Hamid II. The deliber- 
ations of the conference resulted in the 
presentation to the Turkish TOvemment 
in January 1877 of proposw ^ for the 
pacification of the disturbed provinces, in- 
cluding supervision of these measures by an 
intomatio^ commission supported by a 
force of 60(X) Bek^ and Swiss gendarmes. 
After ten yeare^ experience of Turkish 
ways Elliot entertamra little hope that the 
scheme would be accepted by the Porte, 
or that if accepled it would be found 
practicable in execution. He had mor^ 

I over considerable faith in the sinoe^ 

I capacity of the new grand vizier, Midhat 
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Pasha, and in his power to oazry thiotigh 
the measnzes of reform which he was intro- 
ducing. But the sugmtion, which was made 
in some organs of we press, that he failed 
to g^ve Lord Sdisbury, the senior British 
plenipotentiary, full and loyal support, 
or that he encouraged the Turkish govern- 
ment to resist the demands of the powers, 
was warmly repudiated by him, and must 
be dismissed at once by all who had 
any knowledge of his character. The pro- 
posals Mi the conference were refused by 
the Turkish government, who simultane- 
ously with the opening of the conference 
had proclaimed the grant of a constitution 
to the empire, with representative insti- 
tutions. The conference consequently { 
separated without result. A further con- 1 
ference held in London in March 1877 
presented demands which were again 
refused, and war was declared by Russia 
on 24 April. Elliot, whose health hod 
sufiEered much during the continued 
strain, was granted leave of absence at 
the end of February, being repiaoed by 
the appointment of Sir A. H. Layard 
[<]. V. Suppl. I] as special ambassador 
oa ifUerim. At the close of the year 
Elliot was appointed ambassador at 
Vienna, where he took part in the critical 
negotiations which ensued between the 
conclusion of the treaty of San Stefano 
and the meeting of the congress at Berlin. 
In March 1880 he reported to his govem- 
ment the resentment caused in Vienna by 
Gladstone's attack, during his Midlothian 
campaign, on the Austrian government, 
and their desire for some disavowal, 
which Gladstone subsequently made (Frrz- 
MAtntiOE, Life of Lord QranviUey ii. 200-3). 
Elliot remained at Vienna till his retirement 
on pension in January 1884. The rest of his 
life was passed mainly in England. In 
February 1888 he caused genered surprise 
by publishing in the ‘ Nineteenth Century * 
his recollections of the events connected 
with the deposition and death of Sultan 
Abdul Atitj and the efforts made for 
constitution^ reform by Midhat Pasha. 
The article gave great umbrage to the 
reigning Sultan, whose subsequent policy he 
severely oiitioised. He died at Aldington 
House, Wantage, «on 30 March 1907. His 
portrait by von Angdi is at Minto House, 
Hawick, A good photogravure is in 'The 
British Museum of Portraits * ; a set is in 
the art library of the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. A cartoon portrait by ‘Spy* 
append in ‘ Vanity Fair * in 1877. 

H^arried on 9Deo. 1847 Anno (d. 1899), 
second daughter of Sir Edmund Antrobus. 


^ her he had one son. Sir Itanala Edakimi 
Bfugh Elliot, G.C.V.O., K.O.M.G., aSsh 
minister at Athens, and one daughter. 

[The Times, 1 1907, which contains 

some inaoouraoies ; Foieigo Ojfioe List, 1908, 
p. 397 ; Cambridge Modern Historr, id. 
390, 611, xvL 381 ; papers laid before Parha- 
ment; Nineteenth Century, February 1888 
Elliot printed for private oiroulatton a volume 
of Diplomatic KecoUcctioBs, which is cited 
in Mr. G. M. Trovo]yaQ*B Oaribaldi and tbe 
Thousand, and his Garibaldi and the Making 
of Italy, together uith letters from Elhot to 
lionl Jolm Kusscll.] , S. 

ELLIOTT, Sib CHARLES Al^ED 
(1835-1911), lieutenant-governor of Bengal, 
bom 011 8 I)cc, 1836 at Brightcgi, was son 
oi Henry VtitH Elhott [q. v.|, vicar of St. 
Mary’s, Brighton, by his wife Julia, daughter 
of John Marshall of Hallsteads, Ulles- 
water, who -was elected M.P. for Leeds 
with Thomas Babington Macaulay in 1832. 
After some education at Brighton College, 
Charles was sent to Harrow, and in 1864 
won a Bcholarsliip at Trimty Collie, Cam- 
bndge. In 1 866 the civil service of In^a was 
t brown open to pub] ic competition. Elliott, 
abandoning his Cambndge career, was 
appointed by the directors, under the pro- 
visions of the Act 16 & 17 Viet. c. 97, one 
ot fifteen members of the civil service of 
the East India Company [Despaichf 1 Oot. 
1 856). He was learning liis work unattached 
to any district, when the mutiny broke out at 
Meerut, and ho was then post^ on 12 Juno 
1857 as assistant magistrate to Mirzapur 
in the Benares division of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. That large district of 5238 sq. miles 
was the scene of fierce conflicts with the 
rebels. Elliott led several small eiroe- 
ditions from headquarters to quell dis- 
turbances, was favourably mentioned in 
despatches, and received the mutiny medal. 

In the following year he became an 
assistant-commissioner in Oudh, where 
he served in Unao, Cawnpore, and other 
districts until 1863. In Unoo he gave 
early proof of his industry by collecting 
information about its history, its folklore, 
and its families. He published in 1862 at 
Allahabad for private circulation * Chron- 
icles of Oonao,’ believing ‘ that a knowl^e 
of the popular traditions and baUgds gives 
to its possessor both influence tne 

people and the key to their hearts. Wh« 
this treatise was printed he wm serving m 
the N.W. Provinces, and in the follows 
yw (Sir) Rioliard Temple [q. y. Suppl. Iflr 

^^J*§OTtodRwrinoeB, then under his con- 
trol, secured EUiott’s transfer, entrusting to 
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him the settlement of the Hoshangabad dk- 
triot. This task, whioh raised his 

reputation, was completed in 18^, being re- 
ffuded as a most Buooessful operation, which 
hasstoodthe test of time, l&kiiig furlough, 
Elliott returned to duty in the N.W. Prov- 
inces, and was entrusted with the settlement 
of the Fanikhabad district. He had assessed 
the whole district except the Tahwatahsil, 
when in 1870 he was^osen by Sir William 
Muir [q. v. Suppl. 11] to be secretary to 

g overnment. The final report, drawn up 
y H. F. Evans, 22 July 1875, included the 
rent rate reports written by Elliott ‘in 
that elaborate and careful manner which/ 
according to Sir Charles Crosthwaite, *has 
become the model for similar reports.’ 
The cost of the settlement exceed^ five 
lakhs, and although the rates charged were 
moderate, government received additional 
revenue of 22 per cent, on the expenditure, 
while the r^pords were a permanent gain 
to the people. Settlement work, to which 
Elliott had thus devoted his b^t years, 
was in those days the most important and 
most coveted employment in the civil 
service, and it gave Elliott a thorough 
acquaintance with the needs of the people 
and the administrative machinery. 

From 1872 to 1876 he held the post of 
secretary to the government of the N.W. Pro* 
Vinces; being concerned chiefly with settle- 
ment and revenue questions, with measures 
for suppressing infanticide in certain Rajput 
communities, and municipal administra- 
tions. Knowing every detail, ho was 
inclined to interfere too much with subor- 
dinate authorities. After Sir John Strachey 
[q. V. Suppl. n] had succeeded to the 
sovemment of Sir William Muir, he wont to 
Meerut as commissioner. Thence he was 
summoned by Lord Lytton to visit Madras, 
and subsequently to apply to Mysore the 
famine policy of the paramount power. 
As Lord" Lytton wrote in Nov. 1878, 
when reviewing his famine report on 
Mysore, ‘ he organised and directed relief 
operations with a patience and good 
sense whioh overcame all difficuUies, 
and with the fullest tenderness to the 
prople in dire calamity.’ Elliott did not 
minimise the human suffering and the 
administrative shortcomings whioh he 
ydtnessed, and his experience and report 
indicated him as the best secretary possible 
to the royal commission on Indian famines 
(16 May 1878). Other commissionB in 1898 
'and 1901 have built on the foundation 
Iwd by the famous report of 7 July 1878, 
but it 'mil always remain a landmark in 
Indian history ; for from that date the 


British government determined to flight with 
all its reeoqioes recurring and inevitaUe 
drouj^ts, Tmoh had previously entailed 
heavy loss of life. For the planning of the^ 
requisite organisation no knowledge of 
detail was superfluous, and no better secre- 
tary could have been found for guiding and 
assisting the commissioners. * 

This work completed, Elliott became 
for a few months census commissioner for 
the first decennial census for 1881 which 
followed the imperfect enumeration of 
1872. In March 1881 he became chief com- 
missioner of Assam, and in Feb. 1886 was 
entrusted with the unpopular task of pre- 
siding over a committee appointed to inquire 
into public expenditure throughout India, 
and report on economies. A falling ex- 
change and a heavy bill for war operations 
comp^ed Lord Dufferin to apply the 
shears to provincial exronditure, and while 
the committee inevitaoly withdrew funds 
needed by the local governments, it was 
generally recognised mat immense pains 
were taken by Elliott and his colleagues. 
Elliott, who had been made C.S.I. in 1878, 
was promoted K.C.S.1. in 1887, and from 
6 Jan. 1888 to 17 Deo. 1890 he was a 
member suooessively of Lord Dufferin’s 
and then ^f Lord Lansdowne’s executive 
councils. On the retirement of Sir Steuart 
Bayley , Elliott, although he had never served 
in B^al, became lieutenant-governor of 
that province, holding the post, save for 
a short leave in 1893, until 18 Deo. 1895. 
The greatest service which Elliott rendered 
to Bengal was the prosecution of the survey 
and the compilation of the record of rights 
in Bihar, carried out in spite of much 
opposition from the zemindars, opposition 
that received some support from I^rd Ran- 
dolph Churchill. Sir Antony MooDonnell’s 
views as to the maintenance of the record 
were not in harmony with those of Elliott, 
but Lord Lansdowne intervened to reduce 
the controversy to its proper dimensions. 
Public opinion has finally endorsed the 
opinion expressed by Mr. C. E. Buokland in 
* Bengal under the Lieutenant-Gk)vemors 
(1901h that * there was not another man in 
India who could have done the settlement 
work he did in Bihar and Bengal, so of 

it and so well.’ In his zeal for the public w- 
vioe Eljiott courageously faoedunpopulanty* 
Economy as well as effieiency were nis pno- 
dples of government. Towards the natow 


editor and manager of the * Sangobasi for 
sedition in the teeth of hostile . 

He was inclined to establish a press 
but Lord Lansdowne’a govenunent did not 
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siuiotiaii his propoB^. With the distressed 
; Eorasiaii oommunity he showed generous 
Bvmpathv» and, always on the watch for 
^ the well-being of the masses he pushed on 
sanitaiy ifaid medical measures, being largely 
instrumental in the widespread distribution 

f >f quinine as a remedy against fever. In 
breign affairs he was impatient of Chinese 
delays in the delimitation of the frontiers 
of Tibet and Sikkim, and urged Lord Elgin 
to occupy the Chambi valley (19 Nov. 1896), 
and evCTi to annex it. 

After a strenuous service of forty years 
he retired in December 1896, and was soon 
afterwards co-opted a member of the London 
school board as a member of the moderate 
rarty, being elected for the Tower Hamlets 
division in 1897 and 1900. In 1904 he was 
co-opted a member of the education 
committee of the London county council, 
serving till 1906. From 1897 to 1904 he 
was chairman of the finance committee of 
the school board, and his annual estimates 
meite remarkable for their exceptional 
agreement with the actual expenditure. 
A strong churchman, he took active part 
in the work of missionary and charitably 
societies; he was a member of the House 
of Tiaymen as well as of the Kepresentative 
Church Council. He was also chairman of 
Toynbee Hall. He died at Wimbledon on 
28 May 1911. He married twice: ( 1 ) on 
20 June 1866 Louisa Jane (d. 1877), 
daughter of G. W. DumbeU of Belmont, 
Isle of Man, by whom he had three sons 
and one daughter ; and ( 2 ) on 22 Sept. 
1887 Alice Louisa, daughter of Thomas 
Qaussen of Hauteville, Guernsey, and 
widow of T. J. Murray of the I.C.S., by 
whom he had one son, Claude, now fellow 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. His eldest 
Bon by his wst marriage, Henry Venn 
Elliott, is vicar of St. Mark’s, Brighton. 
In his possession is a portrait of his father 
by Hugh Bivi 6 re.' As a memorial to Elliott 
it is proposed to a44 a wine to St. Maiy’s 
Hall, Brighton, a church s^ool in which 
ho was especially interested. 

Elliott’s contributions to Indian literature 
were mainly They included, besides 

the * Ghionioles of Oonao,* * Report on the 
Hoshan^bad Settlement’ (1866); ‘Report 
on the Mysore Famine’ (1878) ; ‘Report on 
the Famine Commission’ (1879) ; and * Re- 
port on the Einanca Oommission ’ (1887). 

^ [The Times, 29 May 1911 ; C. B. Buckland, 
^ngal under the Lt. -Governors, 1901 ; L^y 
Betty Balfour, Lord Lytton’s Administration, 
I 8 OO 4 Kwrf, Sapeor WM ; Sir Heiay Cotton, 
Indian and Henna MemoriM, 1911; official 
nporta.] W. L-W. 
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BLLI8. FRBiDERIOK H TAWT Rlify^ 
(1830-1901), booksdler and author, the 
sixth son of Joseph Ellis, hoted-keeper, of 
Richmond, was bom there on 7 June 183(k 
He entered, at the age of aixtec^, the house 
of ESdward Lumloy of Chancery Lane, 
and afterwards became assistant to 0 . ,1 
Stewartp ,the well-known bookseHer ol King 
William Street, Strand, from whom he 
acquired his knowledge of bemks. In I860 
he went into business foi^ himself at 33 
King Street, Covent Garden, and in 1871 
took into i>artn 6 rBhii> G. M. Qreon (1841- 
1872), who had enjoyed tho same training. 
' After tho death of Green iv 1872 EU» 
j took the prf^rnises, 29 New Bond Street, 
pn viously occupied hy T, & W, Boone, 
I and earned on a large and successful 
! business, chiefly in old books and MSS. 
His next partner was David Wliite, 
who retired in 1884. For many years 
Ellis was ofiioial buyer for tho British 
Museum, which brought him into rivalry 
with trade opponents in the auction 
rooms. Mr. Henry Huth entrusted to 
him the editing of the catalogue of his 
famous library, which was printed in 1880 
(6 vols., large 8 vo). The English books 
were catalogued by W. G. Hazlitt, those 
in other languages by Ellis. Another 
excellent catalogue compiled by Ellis was 
‘Descriptive Cat^dogue of a CoUeotion 
of Drawings and Etchings by Charles 
Metyon, formed by the Rev. J. J. Heywood * 
(18^, 4 to, privately printed). He also 
produced * Horse Pembroohianse ; some 
account of an illuminated MS. of the 
Hours of the B.V.M., written for William 
Herbert, first oarl of Pembroke, about 
1440’ (1880), and a biomphical notice 
appended to an account of ‘ The Hours of 
Aibert of Brandenburg,’ by W. H. J. 
Weale (1883, 4to). In 1886 he rel^ 
from business, and his stock of rarities 
was sold by Messrs. Sotheby for about 
16,000/. He was succeeded in business 
by Mr. G. I. Ellis, a nephew. 

TCllift was a publisher on a limited scale, 
and brought out the works of Willim 
Morris and Dante Gabriel Rossetti, with 
whom he formed a close personal 
intimacy. Among other friei^ were 
A. 0. Swinburne, Sir Edward 
Jones, and John Ruskin,^ whose ^ Stray 
Letters to a London BiblioTOle 
addressed to Ellis and republish^ by 

him (1892). Ruflkin 

TCiiifl » (E. T. Cook, Life of John Miukin, 

1911, i. 371). It was in 1864 that 

was first introduced by Swinburne to Hlis. 

They remained close friends to the end of 
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MoftM’B life, and Ellis was one of the poet’s 
esraontoxB (J. W. Maokail, lAfe of W> 
Morria, 1899, i. 193). 

After his retirement from busineas'he 
gave himself up to a literary life. The 
Irstfruits of his labours on Shdley was 
*An Alphabetioal Table of Contents to 
Shelley’s Fbetioal Works,’ drawn up for 
the Shdley Society in 1888. He devoted 
six years to compiling ‘A Lexical Con- 
cordance to the Poetical Works of P. B. 
Shelley; an attempt to classify eveiy 
word found therein according to its signi- 
fication’ (1892, 4to), an excellent piece 
of work on which his reputation must 
largely rest. He was an enthusiastic 
supporter of Morris’s Kelmscott Press, and 
read the proofs of the folio edition of 
Chaucer’s * Works ’ (1806), Morris’s master- 
piece of printing, and edited many 
other productions of that press, including 
Cavendish’s *• Life of Wolsoy ’ (1893) ; 
Caxton’s ‘Golden Legend’ (1892), which 
also appeared in the ‘ Temple Classics ’ (1899 
and 1900) He further edited Guillaume 
de Lorris’s ‘Romance of the Rose.’ 
‘englished’ (1900, ‘Temple Classics ’), and 
*H. Pengelly’s Memoir,’ with a preface 
(1897), and contributed some memoirs to 
Quaritoh’s ‘Dictionary of English Book 
Oollectors.’ 

He died at Sidmouth on 26 Feb. 1901, 
after a short illness, in his seventy-first 
year. He was a widely read and accom- 
plished man, tall of stature and handsome 
m appearance, warm-hearted and good- 
nature, of genial manners, with a wide 
circle of literary and artistic friends. 

His portrait was painted by H. S. Tuke, 
A.R.A. 

He married in 1860 Caroline Augusta 
Flora, daughter of William Moates of 
Epsom, and left issue two sons and a 
daughter, who with his wife survived him. 

[Family information ; The Times, 1 March 
1901 ; AthensBum, 2, 9, and 16 March 1901 ; 
Bookseller, 7 March 1901; Note by W. 
Morris on the Kelmscott Press, with a 
description by S. C. Cockerell, 1898. See 
also J. W. Mackail’s life ofW. Morris, 1899, 
2 vols. ; D. G. Rossetti, his family-letters, 1895, 
2 voIb. ; Letters of D. Q. Rossetti to W. 
AUingham, by G. B. Hill, 1897 ; D, G. Rossetti 
as designer and writer, notes by W. M. 
Rossetti, 1889, passim; W. Roberts, The 
Book-Hunter in London, 1895, p. 246 
(portrait).] H. R. T. 

ELLIS, JOHN DEVONSHIRE (1824- 
1906), civil engineer and metallurgist, bom 
at Hondsworthon 20 April 1824, was son of 
Charles Ellis, a Birmingham brass manu- 


facturer. Educated at King Edward VTs 
School, Birmingham, he obtained a practi- 
cal knowledge of the manufacture and 
working of brass in his father’s works, and 
in 1848 became a partner in the firm. In 
1854 he purchased with (Sir) John Brown 
[q. V. Supid. 1] and William Bra^e thsi 
Atlas en^neering works at SheffieM, then 
a modest establudiment covering about 
three acres and employing about 260 
persons. Shortly after tiie partners took 
over the works the adoption of armour by 
the I^nch for warships (1858) led Messrs. 
Brown and Ellis to produce iron plates by 
a new and cheaper process of rolling and 
welding them. Four-inch plates made by 
this process were fitted to the Black Prince 
and Warrior, the earliest ironclads of the 
British navy. For several years Ellis 
was occupied in devising appliances for 
the manufacture of thicker and thicker 
plates for guns and projectiles. Steel 
was tried, but was not found to have 
the necessary toughness under the im-* 
pact of shot. After many experiments 
Ellis perfected a process for uniting 
a hard steel face with a wrought- 
iron backing. Such compound armour 
was used down to about 1893, the Ro^al 
Sovereign class of battleships being pro- 
tected with an 18-inoh belt of it on the 
water-line. Meanwhile, as early as 1871, 
Ellis had turned his attention to the process 
of cementation, and in that year he took 
out a patent relating to it ; but it was not 
until the chilling process devised by 
Captain T. J. Tresidder, in which the heated 
surface of a plate was chilled by means of 
water under pressure, was applied in con- 
junction with cementation, that satisfaotoiy 
results were obtained. The first Ellis- 
Tresidder chilled compound plate was tried 
with success at Shooburyness in 1891. 

pjllis was largely instrumental in pro- 
moting the success of the Bessemer system. 
Sir Henry Bessemer [q. v. Suppl. I] 
established works close to the Atlas works, 
and Ellis, adopting at an early stage the 
new process, at once put up at the Alias 
works the first plant in England outside 
the inventor’s own works. In conjunction 
with William Eaves he introdu^ the 
Ellis-Eaves system of induced ckaught, 
and he devi^ a mill for rolling the 
libbed boiler-fiues of the Purves and 
other types, and also in connection with 
the manufacture of Serve tubes. 

The Atlas works soon ao(][uiied a world- 
wide reputation for meohamcal engineeriDg 
of all kmds. The concern was formed 
a limited liability company in 1864. The 
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oai^tal rose to nearly three millioiiB sterling ; 
about 16«000 men were employed at Ellis’s 
death, and the output exceeded 100,000 
tons of steel per annum. Ellis was manag- 
ing director &om 1864 until 1905, when he 
b^ame chairman of the company. Brown 
letired in 1870 and Bragge di^^in 1884, 
when Ellis acquired sole charge. *In 1899 
the Clydebank Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Works, employing 8000 men, were taken 
over by the concern. 

In 1867 Ellis was decorated ith the 
Gross of the Order of Vasa in recognition 
of his aid in certain fortifications in SMeden. 
From the Iron and Steel Institute, of which 
he was a member from 1876, a member 
of council in 1888, and a vice-president in 
1901, he received the Bessemer gold medal 
in 1^9, when Sir Henry Bessemer acknow- 
ledged Ellis’s services in establishing the 
process. He was elected a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers on 8 Jan. 1884. 
For many years he was a member of the 
Cutlers’ Company. He took little part in the 
public affairs of Sheffield, but was a magis- 
trate for ilie West Riding, and was for ten 
years chairman of the South Yorkshiv 
Co^owners’ Association. He died at his 
resmence, Sparken, Worksop, on 11 Nov. 
1906, and was buri^ at Carlton m Lindrick. 

He manied on 5 Dec. 1848 EUzaboth Par- 
sons Bourne of Childs Ercall, Shropshire, by 
whom he had five sons and one daughter. 

A portrait by A. S. Cope, R.A., is at the 
Atlas Works, Sheffield. 

[Journal Iron and Steel Institute, 1906, 
pt. iv. p.^06 ; Minutes of Proceedings Inst. 
Civ. Eng. clxviii. 340 ; The Engineer, 16 Nov. 
1906 ; Engineering, 16 Nov. 1906 ; Caseier’s 
Mag.. Dec. 1903, pp. 194 seq.] W. F. S. 

ELSMIE, GEORGE ROBERT (1838- 
1909), Anglo-Indian civilian and author, 
bom at Aberdeen on 31 Oct. 1838, 
was only child of George Elsmie, ship- 
owner, of Aberdeen, and from 1843 on 
the Southampton staff of the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company. His mother was 
Anne, daughter of Robert Shepherd, 
parish minister of Daviot, Aberdeenshiro, 
whose family had been parish ministers in 
that county for several generations. Edu- 
cated at private sohools at Southampton 
and from 1862 to 1865 at the Marisclial 
College, Aberdeen, Elsmie was studying 
Oern^ at Caastatt near Stuttgart in 
August 1865, when he was nominated to a 
writership in India by his maternal uncle, 
John Shepherd (1796-1869), for many 
yeara» director and thrice chairman of the 
East India Company, and on the transfer 
of India to the crown member of the 


Council of India* Elsmie was aino^ the 
last batch of men to enter, at the cl^ of 
1866, the East India College at Hailuybury, 
and to pass out on the eve of its abolition 
in Deo. 1867* 

Arriving in India on 12 Feb. 1868, he 
was ap]^mted assistant commissioiior ui 
the Punjab, and served in various distiiots 
until 1863, when ho acted as a judge of the 
s^ll causes courts at Lahore, Delhi, and 
Simla. Meanwhilo he prepaid a useful 
Epitome of Correspondence regaiding our 
Relations with Afghanistan * and Herat, 
1854-63 (Lahore, 1863). In March 1866 
lie beoautc dejmty commissioner (magistrate 
and oollectoij of JuUundur, anc^in October 
1868 undei 'Ti'tary to the govomment of 
India la iiie home department. Taking 
furlough in the spring ot 1869, he entered 
lincohi’s Inn an a student, and was called 
to the bar on 27 Jan. 1871. 

Returning to India immediately after- 
wards, he was appointed additional com- 
missionci of the Amritsar and JuUundur 
divisions, his duties being almost entirely 
judicial. In October 1872 he was trans- 
ferred to Poshawur to perform like functions, 
the lieutenant-governor being anxious to 
improve the judicial administration and 
reduce crimes of violence in the district. 
Elsmie’s fimmoss and good sense in dealing 
I with the Pathans had the desired effect at 
some personal risk. His suggestions to the 
government and his detail^ examination 
of the subject in ’ Crime and Criminals on 
: the Peshawur Frontier * (Lahore, 1884) 
largely contributed to the promulgation 
in 1887 of the * Frontier Criminal Regula- 
tions,’ which were speciaUy adapted to 
borderland conditions. 

Elsmie left Peshawur in January 1878 
to officiate as judge of the Punjab chief 
court for a year. &ter furlough in Decem- 
ber 1880 he became commissioner of Lahore, 
and in April 1882 was appointed peiman- 
I ently to the chief court bench. In the 
same year he served on the Punjab re- 
organisation committee. In agr^ment 
with its recommendations the Lahore 
oommissionership was greatly enlarged in 
area and relieved of judicial app^to 
work, and was bestowed anew on Elsmie 
in February 1886. He was on sp^aJ 
duty for the Rawal Pindi durbar for Lord 
Dimerin to meet the Ameer Abdur Rahman 
(April 1886) and was vice-chancellor of the 
Puhjab University (1886-7). He was made 
second financial commissioner in Apnl 
1887, a member of the govemor-genem a 
legUlative council in May 1888, 

oomnussioner from March 1889. 
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He thus attained the highest positions in ooUeotiona ftt jnesent in the ixNssession of 
the proTinoe, idiort of the lieutenant* his widow* is dlMtined for the Sbrnetsetshive 
goTemarship, on both the judicial and Ardueolonoal Society’s museum at Taunton, 
executive ades. He was re-appointed to He oontmuted to ^ Arohaeologia*’ was on 
the govemor-geneial’B legislative council the council of the Philologioal Society* and 
in June 1892* and was made O.S.L in Jan. in 1891-6 was editorial seoxetary oi the 
1893. He left India on 4 Feb. 1894. Somersetriiiie Archaeological Society* foi;^ 
On 20 July 1904 Elsmie received from whose * Proceedings*’ as well «s for those 
Aberdeen University the hon. degm of of the Devonshire Association* he wrote 
LL.D. He mainly devoted himself in his some valuable papers. He was elected 
retirement to literary work. With General F.S.A. on 14 June 1900. He was a good 
Sir Peter Lumsden he wrote Sir Harry linguist and possessed considerable skiU as 
Lumsden’s biography, ’ Lumsden of the a c&aughtsman and as an artist in water- 
Guides’ (1899). On material collected by Sir colours. He was a prominent churohman, 
Henry Cunningham he based the authorised and the erection of All Saints’ Church, 
life of Field-marshal Sir Donald Stewart Wellington, was largeW due to his iiber- 

S . V. Suppl. I] (1903), and he edited letters ality and exertions. He was a magistrate* 
his mother (1804-1879) under the title of a churchwarden, an active member of the 
* Anne Shepherd or Elsmie : a Character Wellington school boi^ and a prominent 
Sketch of a Scottish Lady of the Nineteenth freemason. After an illness which began in 
Century as disclosed by her Letters ’ ( Aber- the summer of 1906 he died at his residence, 
deen, 1904). In his pleasant * Thirty-Five Foxdown, Wellington, on 13 Dec. 1907* and 
Years in the Punjab ’ (Edinburgh, 1908) was buri^ in the churchyard of the parish 
Elsmie threw much light on the contem- church there. 

^ history of his province ; the book By his marriage with Maria, daughter of 
cated to his university. James Kershaw, M.P., on 17 Aug. 1854* he 

Elsmie died at Torquay on 26 March had three sons, who all predeceased him, 
1909, and was buried at Deeside cemetery, and three daughters, two of whom survived 
Aberdeen. He married at Southampton, him. ^ 

on 27 Oct. 1861, Elizabeth, youngest Elworthy prepared for publication by 
daughter of Thomas Spears of Kirkcaldy, the English Dialect Society: 1. *The 
who survived him. Of a family of three Dialect of West Somer^t,’ 1875 (a paper 
sons and eight daughters, two sons became read before the Philological Soc.). 2. ‘ An 
officers in the Indian army, four daughters Outline of the Grammar of the Dialect of 
married Indian oivd servants (Sir Thomas W. West Somerset,’ 1877 (papers read beforo 
Holdemess, now revenue secretary, India the Philolog. Soc. in 1876 and 1877) : this 
office, being one of Elsmie’s sons-in-law), work was desoribed by Sir Jaixq» A. H. 
and two daughters married officers in the Murray, editor of the * New English Dic- 
army. tionary,’ as * the first grammar of an English 

[Elsmie’s Works; The Times, 28 March dialect of any scientifio value.’ 3. ^An 
1999; family details kindly given by Sir edition of *An Exmoor Scolding and an 
T. W. Holdemess.] F. H. B. Exmoor Courtship, with a Somersetshire 

ELWORTHY, FREDERICK THOMAS Man’s Complaint,’ 1879. 4. ‘ The West 

(1830-1907), philologist and antiquary, Somerset Word-book, a Glossary,’ 1886. 
eldest son of Thomas Elworthy, woollen Elworthy also published : 5. * Canonsleijgh, 
manufacturer, of Wellington, Somerset, 1892, reprintra from the ‘Transactions 
by his wife Jane, daughter of William of the Devonshhe Association.’ 6. * Some 
Chorley of Quarm, near Imnster, was born Notes on the Histo^ of Wellington*’ 4to, 
at Wdlington on. 10 Jan. 1830, and was 1892. 7. ‘ The EvU Eye*’ 1895. 8. ‘Horns 
educated at a private school at Denmark of Honour and other Studies in the By* 
HilL Though studious from boyhood, he ways of Arohmology/ 1900. ]^ni the 
did not enter on authorship until middle inception of the ‘ New English Dictionary 
life. He became eminent first as a to ms death Elworthy gave much voluntary 

philologist and later as a writer on help both in Buppl 3 !ing quotations and m 
folk-lore. His two books on the evil ^e asnisting in arrangeknent. 
and kindred superstitions contain much rWeDinaton Weekly News, 18 Veo, 1907, 
cunouB information gathered during travels ^th Miappreoiaticm by Sir James Murray* 
in Spain, Italv, and other countries* in Athensum, 21 Deo. IW7 ; Someiwt Aieh«ri. 

TOurse of which he made perhaps Soo. Proo., 8rd aer. vd. xiti. 1908 (wfih^ 
the finest collection of charms* amulets* portrait); inf ormation supplied by 
and such-like trinkets in existence; this of Taunton; personal leodtsotioii.] W. R* 
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EMERY, WILLIAM (1825-1910), aroh- 
deaoon of Ely, bom in St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, on 2 Feb. 1825, was son of William 
Emery of Hmmrfoid Market, feltmaker and 
Master of the Feltmakers* Company in 1848, 
who married Mary Ann Thompson. He 
Pwas the first boy to enter, in 1837, the 
new City of London School, then erected 
on the site of Honey Lane Market in 
accordance with, a reformed scheme for 
employing the ancient charity of John 
Carpenter [q. v.]. At the school he was a 
favourite pupil of the headmaster, G. F. W. 
Mortimer [q. v.], and was the firet liold«^f 
of tho newly founded * Times ’ scholarshii 
[see WaLTBB, J ohn, 1776-1847]. Admitted 
at Corpus Christi Collie, Cambridge, on 20 
March 1843, he was elected Mawson scholai* 
in May 18^; was fifth wrangler in 1847, 
graduating B.A., and proceeding M.A. in 
1850 and B.D. in 1858. In l£irch 1847 
he became fellow of Corpus, retaining his 
fellowship till 1865; he was dean of the 
college (1853-6) ; bursar 1855-60 ; and 
tutor, along with E. H. Perowne [q. v. 
8uppl. 11] (1855-65). He was made 
honorary fellow in 1906. Ordained deaaon 
iml849 and priest in 1853, he never confined 
hmiself to academic concerns. Among his 
interests in Cambridge was the volunteer 
movement. At a meeting in his college 
rooms on 2 May 1859, * a volunteer corps 
for the university, town and county of 
Cambridge ’ was set on foot. In 1859, too, 
he helped to form in Cambridge a branch 
affiliate to the central Church Defence 
Institution. In October 1861 the Cam- 
bridge committee invited individual church- 
men and the secretaries of church defence 
associations to loin in a Church Congrem on 
the pattern of ‘annual meetings of societies 
for the advancement of science, archseo- 
logy, Ac.’ (of. Preface to First Report, 
p. iii). The first Church Congress met in 
the of King’s College, Cambridge 
(27-29 Nov. 1861), when Emery was senior 
proctor, the chair being taken 1^ the 
archdeacon of Ely, Francis France. Emery 
spoke on free seats in church, on diocesan 
associations for increasing the endowment 
of poor benefices, and on church rates. 
He became permanent secretary of the 
Church Congress in 1869, and with the 
oxoeption of the meeting in Dublin in 1867 
'^as present at every congress from the first 
to the forty-seventh at Great Yannouth 
in 1907, bemg the most familiar feature 
and the chief omniser of every meeting- 
ln«1864 Lord Fumerston nominated him 
to the arohdeacoury of and he became 
Midentiaiy qanon of Ely in 1870. As 


archdeacon, he soon organised a diocesan 
conference, the first in the oouiitry, renfalninir 
its honoraiy s^tary till 1906. In 1881, 
when the institution had spread widely, 
he helped to establish a central cortnoil 
of diocesan conferences, of which he was 
honorary ueoretary till 1906. was Jso 

instrumental in founding the Hunstanton 
Convalescent Homo (of which ho was chair- 
man 1872-1908) and the Church Schools 
Company for tho promotion of tho religious 
secondary education of the middle classes 
(oi be was chairman 1683-1903). « 

I Ow'ULg fo failing poolers ho resigned his 
archdeaconry in 1^7. Ho retained his 
canonry till his death a1 the college, Ely, 
on 14 D4( 3010. He was buried in the 
preemets of Ely Oalhedral. On 6 July 
1865, at St. John's, Stratford, London, he 
I married Fanny Maria, eldest daughter of 
Sir Antonio Brady [q. v.]. He had six 
I children, of whom two daughters and three 
sons sui^vo. 

Emery was a man of affairs, energetic 
and tactful, rather than a teacher. The 
Church Congress is his monument. Among 
I his publications were his charges on 
I ‘ Church Organisation and Efiicient Mini- 
stry* (1866), and on ‘The New Church 
Rate Act ’ (1869), and a popular explana- 
tion of the ‘ Free Education Act, 1891.’ 

[The Times, 16 Deo. 1910; Guardian, 
16 ]>ec. 1910; Record, 16 Deo! 1910; Re- 
ports (annual) of Churoh OongreBses, especially 
1861 aud 1910; the latter contains good 
I portrait.] E. H. P. 

' ETHERIDGE, ROBERT (1819-1903), 

I palsBontologist, bom at Ross, Herefordshire, 

' on 3 Deo. 1819, was elder of two sons of 
Thomas Etheridge, shipper, of Gloucester, 
by his wife Hannah Paraoe, of a Worcester- 
shire family. Through his mother ho was 
cousin to Dr. John Beddoe [q. v. Suppl. II]. 
His paternal grandfather, formerly a sea- 
man, and later harbour-master at Bristol, 
gave Robert shells and otoer natural objects 
or ‘ curiosities * from various countries, and 
stimulated the boy to form a museum^ of 
local plants, fossils, and other geological 
spedmeiis. Educated at the grammar 
school at Ross, he served as usher 
and at a school at Bristol, and a^ 
filling a post in a business house in ttot 
citVt in I860 ho was made cmator of toe 
museum of the Bristol Philosophical In- 
stitution. All his leisure had been deimted 
to natural science. He worked hard at 
the museum till 1867, acting for 8^ 
the seven years as leotuier m i 

physiolDgy and botany in toe Bristol 
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Madlol SdiooL In 1867 he gaT6 a 
oonne of leotores at the Bristol Mining 
School on * Geology: its Relation and 
Bearing upon Mining,* pablished in 1859. 
An active member cn the Ootteswold 
NatoralistB* Gnb, Etheridge in 1856, while 
on a visit to the earl of ]>aoie at Tort* 
worth Court, was introduced to Sir 
Bodenok Impey Murchison [q. v.], then 
direotor-genend of the geologic^ sur- 
vey. led to his appointment in 

1867 as assistant palssontologist to the 
geological survey ; and on the retire- 
m'^nt of J. W. Salter he became paleon- 
tologist in 1863. Here his principal task 
was the naming of the invertebrate fossils 
collected during the progress of the 
geological survey and arranged in the 
Museum of Practical Geology at Jermyn 
Street; aid was also given at times to 
the cheers in the field. Etheridge’s re- 
sults were ezfibodied in memoirs published 
during 1858-81. He also assisted Pro- 
fessor Huxley by giving demonstrations 
in paleontology to students of the Royal 
School of Minas, and he and Huxley jointly 
prepared a catalogue of the fossils in the 
museum, which was published in 1865. 
At this date Etheridge began to make a 
list of aU the known British fossils, with 
references to their geological formations 
and to published figures and descriptions. 
When completed up to 1888 it was reckoned 
that about 18,000 species bad boon 
catalogued. Only one volume of this 
mat work, that dealing with the paheozoic 
fossils, was published (* Fossils of the British 
Iriands, Stratigraphically and Zoologically 
arranged,’ vol. i. Palspozoic Species, 1888). 
In 1881 Etheridge was appointed assistant 
keeper in geology at the British Museum 
natural history branch at Cromwell Road, 
where he laboured till his retirement from 
the public service in 1891. 

Etheridge was elected F.R.S. in 1871, 
and aftermrds served on the council and 
as vice-president of the Royal SSxiiety. | 
He was awarded the Murchison medal by 
the council of the Geological Society in 
1880, and was prerident from 1880 to 1882. 
He was also president of section C at the 
meeting of the British Association in 1882, 
and treasurer of the Paheontograplucal 
Society from 1880 to 1903. He was created 
an honorary fellow of King’s College, 
London, in 1890, and reoeivM the first 
Bolitho medal from the Royal Geological 
Soc^y of Cornwall in 18^. Ethen<^ 
was'an assistant editor of the * Geological 
Magarine’ from 1865 until the close of 
his life. Always active and genial, ^ died 


at Chelsea, London, on 18 Dec. 1903, aged 
eighty-four, and was buried at Brampton 
cemetery. He was three times maiiied, 
and by ms first wife he had an only chfid, 
Robert Etheridge the younger, now curator 
of the Australian Museum at Sydney, New 
South Wales. 

Among Etheridge’s communications to 
scientific societies were ^pers on the 
palffiontology of ports of ^eenaland, the 
Himalayas, Brazil, and the Arctic regions. 
In England he had given special attention 
to the Rhsetic beds, and afterwards to 
the Devonian system. When the sequence 
of strata in North Devon was challenged 
by Joseph Beete Jukes [q. v.] in 1866, 
Etheridge was instructed by Murchison 
to investigate the evidence, and the results 
were published by the Geological Society 
in 1867 in an elaborate x>aper *On the 
Physical Structure of West Somerset and 
North Devon, and on the Pakeontologioal 
Value of the Devonian Fossils.’ l^ter 
discoveries, by Dr. H. Hicks, of Lower 
Devonian (or possibly Silurian) fossils in 
the Morte slates, shou^ that the sequence 
of strata in North Devon was not so clear 
as Etheridge and others had maintained. 
To questions of water-supply Etheridge 
gave much practical attention, and in 
later years he acted as consulting mlo^t 
to the promoters of the Dover ooal-boring. 

Etheridge published ' Stratigraphical Geo- 
logy and Pcdflsontology * (1^7). He also 
prepared the third edition of John Phillips’s 
‘ Illustrations of the Geology of Yorkshire ’ 
(part i. 1875), and he re-wrote the second 
edition of part ii. of Phillips’s * Manual of 
Geology* (1885). 

[Obituary by Dr. Henry Woodward, Geol. 
Mag., Jan. 1904, p. 42 (with portrait and 
bibliography) ; memoirs by H. B. Woodward 
in Proc. Roy. 8oc. Ixxv. 1905, and in 
Proc. Bristol Nat. Soo. ser. 2, vol. x. 1004, 
p, 175 (with portrait).] H. B. W. 

EUAN-SMITH, Sra CHARLES BE^ 
(184^1910), soldier and diplonuptist, 
one of several sons of Euan Maclauren 
Smith of George Town, British Guiana, by 
his wife Eliza Bean, was bom at George 
Town on 21 Sept. 1842. He was educated 
at a preparatory school near Rugl^, and 
subsequently by an English tutor at Bruges. 
Appointed ensign in the Madras infantry w 
the age of seventeen, Jie was promow 
lieutenant in 1861, captam in 1870, major in 
1879, Ueutenant-oolonel in 1881, and colonel 
in 1885, retiring in 1889. After serving m 
the expedition to Abyssinia in 1867 he 
present at the capture of Magdma^ ^ 
secretary in] 1870-1 to Sir Eredfflfiok Gold* 
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Bmid [q. v. SuppL II] during the speoial 
nuBBion of the fatter to Peraia, to settle 
▼ariouB frontier questioDB, and aooompamed 
Sir Bartle Frere [q. t.] in his special 
anti-slave trade mission tp Zanzibar and 
Muscat in 1872 as militaiy attach^ He 
jms" made C.S.I. in November of that year. 
Subsequently he was in charge of the 
consulate-general at Zanzibar from June to 
September 1875, was first assistant resident 
at Hyderabad in 1876, and received the 
appointment of consul at Muscat in J^y 
1879. During the Afghan war of 1870-<80 
he was on special duty as chief poliiioal 
officer on the staff of Lieut. -general bir 
Donald Stewart [q. v. Suppl. 1], and sub- > 
sequently took part in Lord Robertses ' 
expedition for the relief of Kandahar, receiv- 
ing the medal with two clasps and the bronze < 
star for his share in the campai^. During | 
the following years he held politioal appoint- 1 
ments in Mewar, Banswara, Bhartpur and i 
Karauli. In December 1887 he was 
appointed to succeed Sir John Kirk as 
British consul-general at Zanzibar. Hero | 
he was plungra into the various thorny | 
discussions arising out of German anne^- i 
tions and claims advanced by France and | 
other European countries to the immunities { 
flowing from consular jurisdiction in the 
territories on the mainland, which hod been 
acquired from the sultan by the British 
East Africa Company. He showed much 
skill in dealing with these questions, and 
in June 1890 he obtained the consent of 
the sultan to an agreement by which the 
latter placed himself under the protection 
of Great Britain, thus paving the way to 
the conclusion of agreements by the British 
government with France and Germany, 
and greatly facilitating an ultimate settle- 
ment. He had been made C.B. in 1889, 
and on this occasion was advanced to be I 
K.C.B. in the civil division. In March 1891 
ho was appointed British envoy in Morocco, 
and was furnished by Lord Salisbury with 
special instructions, foremost among which 
was a direction to negotiate a new oom- 
merdai treaty on a broad and liberal basis, i 
In April 1892 he started from Tangier on a i 
special mission to Fez, taking with him the 
draft of a commercial treaty, the terms 
of which had been settled in con^tation 
with the Foreign Office, and provided also 
with instructions as to the language^ he 
should hold with ^ard to the questions 
of slavery a nd of the rights of protection 
oxeroised under treaty by the legations of 
foreign powers. A long and wearisome 
neg^ation with the sultan and his min- 
isters ensued* in which every device of in- 


timidation, obstruction, tsigivsiaatioo. 
was employed by the MooruA. negotfators, 
and eventually, after the tieaty had 
more than once been accepted by the 
sultan only to be agom rejected or sub- 
jected to entirely inadmisBible modiiSfcatioiiB, 
Euan-Smith left Fez with the staff of i le 
mission. Fresh negotiations wore opened 
by commissioners sent by the sultan, 
while the mission was on its way to the 
coast, but these proved equally delusive, 
and the British envoy returned to Tangier 
having efft^cted little or nothing beyond 
the appoiiitinent of a British v^oe-consul 
at Fez, whore France, Spain, and the 
United Slates already had ooiisular agents. 
Tbo obiect’ons of the sultlbi and his 
advisers U* the proposals with which 
Euan-Smith had been charged were clearly 
too deep-T ootod to bo removed by arguments 
of persuasion, and Lord Salisbury decided 
Oil desisting from further efforts. But the 
effect of the negotiations and of episodes con- 
nected with them was soriously prejudicial 
to Euan-Smith’s influence as British repre- 
sentative, and he ceased to hold the appoint- 
ment in July 1893. In June of that year 
the University of Oxford conferred on 
him the honorary degree of D.G.L. and 
ho was made hon. fallow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. He devoted his attention 
for the rest of his life to oommercial 
business, taking an active part as chairman 
or director of several companies. In July 
1898 he was offered by Lord Salisbury and 
accepted the appointment of minister resi- 
dent at Bogota, in the republic of Colombia, 
but resigned it without proceeding to his 

g >st. He died in London on 30 Aug. 1910. 

e married in 1877 Edith, daughter of 
General Frederick Alexander, B. A., and bad 
by her one daughter. 

[The Times, 31 Aug. 1910 ; Foreign Office 
List, 1911, p. 417 ; India Office List; papers 
laid before Parliament.] S. 

EVANS, DANIEL SILVAN (1818- 
1903), Welsh scholar and lexicographer, 
bom at Pron Wilym Uebaf, Uonorth, 
Cardiganshire, on 11 Jan. 1818, was son of 
SilvanuB Evans by his wife Sarak. Having 
commenced to preach as a member of 
Penyoae congregational church, ho 
ike academy of Dr. Phillips of Neuadmwyd 
with a view to the congregational minis^. 
Inl843 he thought of emigrating to AinencM, 
but later resolved to seek orders m the 
established church. In 1846 he entered 
St David’s College, Lampeter, where he 
was senior scholar, and was ordamed deacon 
in 1848 and priest in 1849. His.first curacy 
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waa at Uandegwining asid Penlleoh, Car- 
narvonshire (1848-52), his second at lian- 
gian in the same district (1862-62). In 
1862 he became rector of l^ymawddwy 
near Machynlleth, and in 1876 exchanged 
to the neighbouring rectory of Uanwrin; 
the greater part of his life’s work was done 
in wese two retired parsonages. Evans 
made his tot appearance before the Welsh 
public as a writer of verse ; lyrical poems 
and hymns from his pen were published in 
1843 and in 1846. But the study of the 
Wel^ language soon absorbed all his 
attention. Already in 1847 he was planning 
the English-Welsh dictionary which was his 
tot considerable work (Archasologia Cam- 
hrensia, tot series, vol. ii. (1847), p. 282). 
Four years after his ordination the first 
volume of this appeared, and henceforward 
he was engaged without intermission in 
W^sh literary and philological etudies. 
Through aSl his labours as editor and 
translator he kept steadily in view the 
more ambitious lexicographical work which 
was to be the coping-stone of his career, 
viz. the * Dictionary of the Welsh Language,’ 
planned on a great scale, of which the tot 

S art appeared in 1887. The heavy task, 
owever, was carried no further than the 
letter E when he died. In later life Evans’s 
eminenoe as a Welsh scholar received full 
recognition. In 1868 he received the hono- 
rary degree of B.D. from Lampeter ; from 
1875 to 1883 he was lecturer in Welsh in 


the University CoUege of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth ; in 1 8^ he Was elected to a research 
fellowship in Jesus College, Oxford, and in 
1901 the newly established University of 
Wales gave him the honorary degree of 
D.Iitt. He was made honorary canon 
of Bangor in 1888, prebendary of lianfair 
in 1891, and chancellor of the cathedral in 
1895. From January 1872 to August 1875 
he was editor of * Archseologia Cambrensis,’ 
but arohsBology was not one of his special 
interests ;* Ins reputation rests on his 
encyclopsedic knowledge of the whole range 
of Wow literature and his skill in usina 
this material as^ a lexicographer. He died 
on 12 April 1903^ and was buried at Cemmes. 
He married Margaret, daughter of Walter 
Walters of Hendre, Cardiganshire, and 
left a son, John Henry Silvan Evans, who 
assisted his father in ms great dictionary. 

The ‘ Dictionary of the Welsh Language,’ 
published by Spurrell of pormarthen, 
appeared as follows : A, 1887 ; B, 1888 ; 
C, 1893; Ch, D, 1896; E-Enyd, 1906. 
The whole extends to 1923 pages, all words 
of importance being illustrated by examples 
of their use. Evans aliib pubtoed: 1. 


*Blodau leuaino,’ poems, Aberystwyth, 
1843. 2. *Telynegion,’ lyrics, 1846 (2nd 
edit. 1881). 3. 'Engto and Welsh 
Dictionary ’ (Denbigh), vol. i. 1862 ; 
vol. ii. 1858. 4. ‘U^hyraeth yr laith 

Gymraeg’ (on Welsh orthography), Car- 
marthen, 1861. 5. ‘ Yst§n Sionra ’ (jointly 
with John Jones), a collection of folk 
stories, Aber^tw^h, 1882 (2nd edit., 
Wrexham, 1894). 6. * Telyn D^,’ poems, 
Aberystwyth, 1898. 

Evans edited, among other works, Ellis 
Wynne’s ‘ Bardd Cwsg ’ (Carmarthen, 1853 ; 
4th edit. 1891); the works of Gwallter 
Mechain (Rev. Walter Davies) (Carmarthen, 
1868,3 vols.); the Cambrian Bibliography 
of William Rowlands (Llanidloes, 1869); 
the works of leuan Brydydd Hir (Carnar- 
von, 1876) ; the second wtion of Stephens’s 
‘literature of the Kymry* (1876); the 
‘ Celtic Remains * of Lewis Morris (for the 
Cambrian Archaeological Association, Lon- 
don, 1878). Evans was editor of the ‘ B^- 
thon,’ a Welsh magazine issued at Tremadoo 
from 1858 to 1863, and contributed to 
Skene’s ‘ Four Ancient Books of Wales ’ 


(Edinburgh, 1866) the translation into 
English of throe of the four MSS. of ancient 
poetry therein edited. * 

[Who’s Who, 1902; Y Qeninen, 1905; 
T. R. Roberts, Diet, of Eminent Welshmen ; 
Byegones (Oswestry), 22 April 1903.] 

J. E. L 

EVANS, EDMUND (1828-1905), wood- 
engraver and colour-printer, bom in 
Southwark on 23 Feb. 1826, was son of 
Henry Evans by his wife Maiy. Educated 
at a school in Jamaica Row kept by, Bart 
Robson, an old Bailor, he in November 


1839, at the age of thirteen, became 
‘ rea^ng boy ’ at Samuel Bmtley’s print- 
ing estabtoment at Bj^or House, Shoe 
Lane. On the suggestion of an overseer, 
who found that the boy had a talent for 
drawing, his parents apprenticed him in 
1840 to Ebenezer LandeUs [q. v.], the wood- 
engraver. Birket Foster, one year senicr 
to Evans, was articled to LandeUs at the 
same time, and the two pupUs often joined 
in sketching excursions. On the com- 
pletion of hu apprenticeship in May 1847, 
Evans started business as a wood-engraver 
on his own account, taking small premise 
at tot in Wine Office Courts Fleet Stow, 
and in 1851 moving to 4 Biusquet 
Orders soon came to him from the 1|1]U‘ 
trated Lemdon News ’ and from the alhea 
firm of Ingram, A Oo. Inl852BrlMt 
Foster was preparing for Ingrain, 

& Oo. a set ofiUustrations to Madame 
Ida Pfeiffer’s ‘Travels in the Holy Land. 
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fey the‘Graphio’ toitBreadan^a*^ 

engrov^ thm for tiireo pmtings, a key- page moture oit the Albert Memosdal (lS7«i 

and two ‘ ^ he Old Soldier/ from a water-oolonr 

other olookB adding tints m buff and bine, drawing by BasQ Bradley (1873). 

This experimrat M to further work In It was, however, by the oolour-priritine 
TOlonr, notably the preparation of an of children’s books by Walter Oran?. 
^us^M TOVOT, then quite a novelty. fWolph (>ddecK)tt, end Kate Grewiawav 
for Mayhew s Letters Left at the Pastry- that Evans built his most enduring monu’ 
cook’s ’ (1863). This was printed in blue ment. JVom 1866 to 3869 he was occupied 
and red on a white paper ; but, finding with the production of a series of six- 
that the white cover easily soiled, Evans penny toy-books, published partly by Ward 
substituted a yellow paper with an enamel & Look and partly by Routledge, with 
surface, which had an immediate p<^pu- j illustrations in colour by Waller Crane, 
larity and was ereatly in request for ndl- [In 1877 Evans arranged on his own 
way novels, whence the term ‘yellow- ' account with Crane to mustrate a child’s 
back.’ During thirty years Evans pro- book entitled ‘The Baby’s Opera.’ 
duoed a vast quantity of these and sin^r 1 A first edition of ton thousand copies at 
oovers for various publishers. > five shilling « apiece was sold, and a second 

Though he exMuted wood-^ngravines edition was soon in demand. The volume 
in blaoK and white to fllustrate Scott’s | was foUowed by many others in which 
poetical works (A. & C. Black, 1863-6), artist and colour-printer w'orked in com- 
Cowper’s ‘ Task ’ (Nisbet & Co., 186&-6), bination. At the end of 1879 Evans 
and other volumes, Evans became known | made another venture with ‘ Under the 
from this time almost entirely as a colour 1 Window^]^ by Kate Greenaway [q. 


enmver. His process of printing in oil 
oomur from a series of wood blocks carried 
on the tradition which had descended 
from the early chiaroscuro engrav%i, 
was almost identical with that of his 
immediate predecessor, George Baxter 
(1804-1867), except that he did not, like 
Baxter, use an engraved key plate of 
oop^r or steel. 

Evans’s first oolour-printing of real 
in^rtance as book illustration was for 
‘llxe Poems of Oliver Goldsmith’ (1868), 
with pictures by Birket Foster. Foster 
made his drawings as usual on the block, 
and then colour^ a proof pulled on draw- 
ing paper. This was followed most oare- 
fuUy by Evans, who bought the actual 
oolouiB used by tiie artist, ground them 
by hand, and did the printing on a hand- 
press. Other successful putmeations be- 
tween 1868 and 1860, with printing done 
in six to twelve colours- on a hand-press, 
were ' Common Objects of the Sea Shore, | 
and ‘Common Objects of the Country,’ 


^ the Rev. J. G. Wood, illustrated by 
W. S. Coleman [q. v. ShippL II], and * Com- 
mon Wayside Mowers,’ by T. Miller, con- 
faijwfag drawings by Birket Foster. Another 
work, desoribiM by Evans as ‘ tiie most care- 
fully executed book I have ever printed,’ was 
* A Ohiwiiid ff of England * (1864), written 
and illustrated by James William E. Doyle 
[q. V. Suppl. I]. For that book, with ite 
eighty-one lUustrations, each produced by 
niie or ten ookrar-blooks, a hand press 
Qo^oyed for the last time. Evans aw 
executed the flxst odloored plates presented 


Wmdow, by Kate Greenaway [q. v. 
Suppl. IT], a book that won immediate 
popularity, and was the forerunner of a 
fruitful partnership. Evans also printed 
the well-known ^Graphic’ pictures by 
Randolph Caldecott [q. v.] and, by per- 
suading him to embark on illustrations 
for children’s books, inaugurated the famous 
series wliich began in 1878 with ‘John 
Gilpin’ and closed in 1885 with ‘The 
Great Panjandrum Himself.’ These three 
artists thoroughly grasped the possibilities 
and limitations of Evans’s reproductive 
process, and worked in simple lin^ and 
fiat washes of decorative colour, which the 
engraver could reproduce almost in fac- 
simile. Shortly before his death Evans 
admitted that oolour-printing from wood 
must yield to the three-colour process. 

In 1864 Evans married Mary Spence 
Brown of North Sliields, a niece of Birket 
Foster, and went to live at the Surrey 
village of Willey, which was theiTiotlae of an 
interesting group of artists and authors. 
George Eliot, J. C. Hook, R. A, Birket 
Foster, Charles Keene, and Mrs. Allingham 
all belonged to his circle, and Elate Green- 
away was a frequent visitor at his house. 

Owing to ill-health, Evans retired from 
business in 1898, and settled at Vei^or, 
where he died on 21 Aug. 1906, 
buried in Ventnor cemetery. His busmew 
is carried on by his two sons, Edmund 
iWilfred (6. 1869) and Herbert (6. 1871). 

[Art Journal, Easter Art i^ual, 18W ; 
BntiBh and Cotonial MwA 19^ 

7 Sept. 1906 ; Pobliaher.’ Cw«^» ^ 

IW; Spelmann and Layaidi Kate aieen- 
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awagr# 1905 ; Hudie’e Bnglish Golouied 
BooIcb, 1006; Buioh’B Oolour-Frinting and 
Colour Frinten, 1010; oorroBpondenoe with 
Mr. Bdmund Evans in 1904; private in- 
formation.] M. H. 

EVANS, GEORGE ESSEX (1863-1009), 
Australian poet, bom at Cumberland 
Tenraoe, Regent's Pork, London, on 18 June 
1863, was youngest son of John Evans, Q.C., 
who was a benoher and treasurer of the 
Middle Temple and liberal M.P. for Haver- 
ford West (1847-52). After education at 
Haverfoid West graDunar school and in the 
island of Guernsey, Evans emigrated to 
Australia in 1881. He attached himself to 
a survey party, and during a tour through 
the bush was first inspired to sing the 
praises of his adopted country. Subse- 
quently he joined a brother, J. B. O. Evans, 
on a form near AUora, Queensland; but 
cherishing literary ambitions he soon en- 
gaged in joumalism. In 1882 he became 
a regular contributor to the ‘ Queenslander,’ 
in which his earliest poems appeared under 
the pseudonym of Christophus, and after a 
struggling existence he established a con- 
nection with leading Australian pajpers like 
the * Brisbane Courier’ and the ^Sydney 
Bulletin.’ In 1888 he settled at Too- 
woomba, where he was appointed district 
registrar by the Queensland government; 
he continu^, however, to devote himself to 


literary pursuits. In 1892, 1893, and 1897 
he edited a literary annual called *The 
Antipodean ’ ; but the venture, despite the 
collaboration of R. L. Stevenson, proved a 
failure owing to Evans’s lack of business 
experience. His pen was also employed on 
less congenial tasks. In 1899 he compiled 
a guide to Darling Dowxis entitled ^Tho 
Garden of Queensland,’ and later his ser- 
vices were enlisted by the government in 
preparing a report on the resources of 
Queensland, which was distributed in 
London at the Franoo-British exhibition of 
1908. 


Evans’s first volume of poetry, * The Re- 
pentance of Magdalene Despard, and other 
Verses ’ (London, 1891), containing some 
spirited patriotic utterances, attracted 
little attention. He was more succesdul 
with * Loraine, and other Verses ’ (Melbourne, 
1898), a long narrative poem, vividly de- 
scriptive of Australian life on a sheep 
farm, and in January 1901 he won the 
fifty-guinea prize offem by the New South 
Wales government for the best ode on the 
inauguration of the Australian common- 
wealth. He added to his reputation by 
the publicarion of 'The Sword of Pain’ 
(Toowoomba, 1906) and ‘ The Secret Key, 


and other Verses ’ (Sydney, 1006), and 
both in England and America he was , 
recognised as an Australian po^ of 
power and individuality. With a view to ^ 
fostering in Australia appreciation of art 
and literature, he founds the Toowoomba 
Austral Association in May 1903. In anen& 
thusiaetic ode entitled ' Queen of the Nortl^ 
(The Timat, 7 Aug. 1909) he celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation 
of Queensland. He died at Toowoomba 
shorriy afterwards, on 11 Nov. 1909. HSie 
marri^ in 1899 Blanche, widow of E. B. 
Hopkins of Goodar station, Queensland, 
and daughter of the Rev. W. Eglinton, by 
whom he had one son. His a^iirers pro- 
pose to commemorate him by a complete 
edition of his works. 

Evans’s poetic inspiration come from 
Australian hfe and country. He believed 
that Australian poetry should strike a 
new and distinctive note. Unlike some 
Australian poets, he was no pessimist. He 
encouraged his countrymen 'to face and 
subdue the resistance of nature,’ and his 
verse breathes an intense appreciation ot 
strenuous effort and robust courage. While 
his blank verse lacks technical finish, manv 
of his stirring odes and lyrics reach a hi^h 
level of poetic form. 

(The Times, 14 Dec. 1900 ; Brisbane Courier, 
and Brisbane Daily Mail, 11 Nov. 1009 ; B. 
Stevens, Anthology of Australian verse, 1006 ; 
8ir J. Symon, Poetry and its claims, 1911.] 

O. S. W. 


EVANS, Sir JOHN (1823-1008), 
archaeologist and numismatist, bom on 
17 Nov. 1823 at Britwell Court, Burnham, 
Buckinghamshire, was second son of Arthur 
Benoni Evans, D.D. [q. v.], headmaster of 
the grammar school of Muket Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, by his wife Aane, daughter 
of Thomas Diclanson, R.N. Anne Evans, 
[q. V.] was a sister, and Sebastian Evans 
[q. V. Suppl. m a brother. John was 
educated at his fatheris school, and was 
entered in 1839 for matriculation at Brase- 
nose Coll^, Oxford, of which college he 
was towms close of his life (1993) 
made an honorary* fellow. He did not, 
however, proceed to the university, but aftw 
spending seven months in Germanjy entered 
in 1840, at the age of seventeen, the paM- 
business of John Diokin' 
son & Go., o^ash MiUs, Hemel Hempst^ 
Hertfordshire, of which finn his uncl^ 
John Dickinson, F.R.S., was founder and 
senior partner {The Firm of John JHckinaofh 

1896, p. 15). In 1850 Evans was admitted 

a partoer. He proved a strenuous man of 
business, keenly ^ve to eveiy sdentifio 
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improTvment and qvdxk to ffrapde xTith 
oomi^oated details. 

Although he did not retire from th& 
aotive duties of his firm till 1885, he 
always pursued many and diverse inter- 
ests. Whenk a boy of nine he had shown 
Ifsnings towards natural sdenoe, and had 

J J. f !_• 1# _ 1* . • . 


aM ot^ utiqvitiM, Aa^Sucon, Jjm- 
oaniK) jewdlery, posy-rings, broiitseweapons» 
and ornaments. In two broks on primitive 
implements Evans gathered together all 
me evid^oe aa to provenance, types, and 
distribution, and thgr were leoognia^ as 
standard tceatisea. The first, ‘ The Ancient 


foBB^ from the^Wenlook limestone quapries mente of Great Britain; was published in 
at Dudley. ^ latOT ^entifio atudies 1872 (French trans. 1878), a second and 
were partly influenced by the practical revised edition being issim in 1897 The 
requ^ents of his business. Water- other work. ‘The Ancient Bronze Imple- 
supply being of primary importance to the | n;ents. Weapons, and OmauiMits of G^t 
paper-manufacturer, and his firm being i Britain and Ireland,* was published in 
engaged in an important law-suit, Diokinaou ' 1881 (French trans. 1882). 

V. The Grand Junction Canal Co., he i Evans had a special predilection for 
made a special study of the subject, on i numismatics, and formed splotifdid coUeo- 
whioh he became a recognised authority, lions of anuont British money, of gold 
He ^ve evidence before the royal com- coins of the Roman emperors, incladh^ 
mission on metropolitan wat^-supply, some unique specimens, and of Anglo- 
1892. ^ his own custriot he explored the Baxon and English coins, among which 
superficial deposits, aa well as the deeper the gold series was especially notice- 
water-bearing strati and investigated such able. To tiio pages of the ‘ Numisqiatio 
matters as &e relations between rainfall ('Chronicle * he made more than a hundred 


and evaporation, and the percolation of 
rain through soil. He kept in his own care 
the rain-gauges and peroolation-gau^ 
erected by hm uncle at Nash Mills. In 
1859 Evans accompanied Sir Joseph Prest- 
wioh [q. V. Suppl. I], the geofo^st, to 
France, as his assistant in an examination 
of flint-implements found in the old river- 
gravels of the valley of the Somme. 
Prestwich and Evans confirmed the opinion 
of the discoverer, Boucher de Perthes (cir c. 
1841-7), that these chipped flints were 
human handiwork and that they helped 
to prove the antiquity of man in western 
Europe. Evans wrote in 1860 in the 
‘ AronsBologia ’ on ‘ Flint Implements in the 
Drift, being an account of their discovery on 
the Continent and in England ’ (xxx viii . 280 ; 
of. xxxix. 57). He now ^gan to devote more 
oontinuouB attention to the traces of early 
man ih river-gravels and oavem-deposits, 
and formed a remarkable collection of stone 
and bronze implements, partly by the pur- 
chase of representative examples, partly 
by his own keenness in the discovery of 
speoimens, even on ground already explored 
by other oolleotors. From time to time 
he published notioes, in the ‘ Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries and of the 
^yal Society, of the discovery and 
distribution of new specimens. He was 
also interested in fossil remains of extinct 
animals and published an important paper, 
(‘ Nat. Hist, few.* 1805 ; of. ‘ Geol. Mag.’ 
188^ pp. 41&-24) on the ‘ Cranium and 
Jaw of an Aroheopteiyx.’ Evans also 
formed various oolleotions of medkeval 


contributions, many of them accounts of 
hoards and of unpublished coins from 
his own cabinets. His important paper 
(‘ Numismatic Chronicle,’ 1865) on ‘ ^e 
^'short-oroBs** Question,’ was the outcome 
of an examination of more than 6000 


specimens of the early silver pennies 
inscribed with the name Henrievs, and he 
was able to show that these coins belonged 
to several classes and that they were attri- 
butable to the respective reigns of Henry II, 
Richard, John, and Henry III. But his 
attention was chiefly concentrated on the 
coinage of the ancient Britons. His paper 
‘ On the Date of British Coins,* published 
in the ‘ Numismatic Chronicle * for 1849-50 
(xii. 127), was the first attempt to place the 
study of t-hift coinage on a scientific basis. 
He showed, with pre-Darwinian ii^tinot, 
that the appearance on these coins of 
horses, wheels, and ornaments, of which, 
previously, fanciful explanations had been 
given, was due to a slow process of evolu- 
tion, and that the designs (‘ tyM ) on tiie 
coins were the remote and degraded 
descendants of those on the gold sUUers of 
Philip of Maoedon. Evans’s conception 
of evolution as applied to the lypw . 

* fabric ’ of coins has since bonw in 

other branches of numismatics (c£. maby, 

MorjMom of Coin., aad 

papa, ‘ Coinage of the Ancient Entons 

Sa Natmal Selection,’ in the 

Hons of the Hertfordshire Naftirol Hwtoy 

Society, voL iii. 

lished the standaid work, ^ 

the Anment Britons,’ for which he was 
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awluNled the Frix AlUer de Hanteroohe of books and antlquitieB (of. Herfs Ooyndy 
the Frenoh Academy. A* Supplement 'was Homes, 1892, p. 138). Here Evans was 
published in 1890, in which Evans desoiibed seen in his happiest mood, showing 1^, 
the discoveries subsequent to 1864, and treasuxes freely and with undisguised 
inserted a map showing the find-spots of pleasuie, and entertaining almost every 
British coins. European antiquary of note, not excluding 




business, and habit of rapid decision m^e whom he never withhdd encouragement, 
him a valuable ofiioer of learned societies. He was active too in county businees. 
He was elected F.R.S. in 1864, and for For some years he was chairman of quarter 
fprty years took a conspituous part in the sessions, and vice-chairman and chairman of 
society’s business. He was a vice-president the county counoil, Hertfordshire. He served 
from 1876 and treasurer from 1878 to 1889. as high sheriff of the county in 1881. He 
He joined the deological Society in 1857, was president and one of the founders (1865) 
served as honorary secretary (1866>74), of the Watford (afterwards the Herts) 
as president (1874-6), and acted as Natural History Society, and for more than 
foreign secretary from 1895 till his death, twenty-three years chairman of Berk- 
Ih 1880 he received its Lyell medal for hamstod school. 

services to geology, especially post-tertiary In 1905 Sir John built a house, Britwell, 
geology, and his labours were eulogised on the edge of Berkhamsted Common, 
as Imving bridged over the gulf that removing mm Nash Mills in June 1906. 
had once se]^arated the researches of the Ho maintained his activities in old-age, 
archseologist hrom those of the g^logist. dying at Britwell on 31 May 1908, alter an 
He beoiame a fellow of the S^iety of operation. He was buried in ihe parish 
^tiquaries in 1852, and was its president church of Abbot’s Langley, where there is 
from 1885 to 1892. The Numismatic a marble memorial of him , with a portrait- 
Society of London (since 1904 the Royal medallion by Sir William Richmond, R.A. ^ 
Numismatic Society) was one of the earliest A memorial window was placed by sub- 
bodies that he joined. He became a mem- scription in the chapel pf Berkhamited 
ber in 1849, was hon. secretary from 1854 school. 

to 1874, and president from 1874 till his Evans married in 1850 Harriet Ann, 
death. From 1861 onwards he was a daughter of his uncle, John Diokmson, by 
joint-editor of the society’s journal, ^ The whom he had three sons and two daughi^rs. 
Numismatic Chronicle.* In 1887 he re- The eldest son. Sir Arthur John Evans, 
ceived the society’s medal (struck in gold) F.R.S., is the well-known archaeologist and 
for distinguished services to numismatics. explorer of Crete. One daughter became 
He ac^ as president of the Anthro- the wife of Mr. Charles James Longman, 
pological Institute (1878-^), the Egypt the publitiior. By his second marriage in 
Expiration Fund, the Society of Arts 1859 to his cousin Frances, daughter of 
(chairman in 1890), the Paper-makers’ Joseph Phelps of Madeira, he had no 
Association, and the Society of Chemical children. He married, thirdly, in 1892, 
Industry. He was president of the British a lady of kindred arohaolo|^oal tastes, 
Association in 1897-8 (Toronto meetup), Maria Millington, daughter of Charles 
when he gave an address on the Antiquity Crawford Lawbuj^ of mmbledon. 
of Man, and was a trustee of the Britirii Evanrand the one child of the marriage, 
Museum from 1885 till his death ; he took a daughter Joan, survive him. 
an active^part in the meetings of its stand- Evans left his principal ooUeotions ca 
ing committee. Evans was a member of implements, coins, rings, and ornaments to 
numerous scientific and archoeological bodies his son. Sir Arthur Evans, who has presented 
in foreign countrira and had many academic certain portions of tb^ to the 
honours. He was hon. D.C.L. of Oxford, Museum. Oxford. His collection of Lam^ 
LL.D. of Dublin and Toronto, Sc.D. of pottery was sold at Christie's on 14 Feb. 
Cambridge, and a oorrespondent (elected in 1911. Many of the later varieties of ms 
1887) of the Institute of France (Academy ejection of Roman gold coins were imid 
of Inscriptions). In 1892 he was created by auction at the Hotel Diouot, PtriSi 
K.C.B. , on 26 and 27 May 1909. . , 

In spite of almost daily engagements in An admirable portrait was psintw 
^ndon, Evans lived nearly all Yds life at A. S. Cope, R.A., lor the Royal SeJoiety^^ 
his home at Nash Mills, Hemel Hempsted, are photogravure reproductions iwjg^y 
m an old-fashioned house, close to the the Fine Art Socieiy, New Bond 
mills. It was filled in every comer with London). 'A*seoqnd portrait by the Bo*'* 
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John Oollier was presented by sabsoiiption { 
o in 1905 in recognition of his public work 
in Hertfordshire (a replica is in the court 
house, St. Albans). A portrait-bust is on 
the obverse of the jubilee medal of the 
Numismatio Society of London (1887), 
^pgraved by Fmches from a drawing, and 
a large bronze oast medallion was executed 
by Irank Bowoher in 1899 for the Numis- 
matio Society of London to celebrate Evans’s 
fifty y^us* membership of the society 
(thm is a reduced photograph of it in the 
* Numismatic Chromole/ 1899, d. xi.). A 
good photograph is in the ^(leolc^oal 
Mittazine,’ 1908, plate i. 

[Memoir by Archibald Gefide in Proo. 
R^. Soo. 1908, Ixxx. B., p. 1 ; Geological 
Mag. 1908, pp. 1-10 ; Numismatio Chromcle, 
19ro, Ptooeedings, pp. 25-31 (B. V. Head) , 
L. Foner in Gasette numismatique fran^aise, 
1909, with bibliography ; Boule in L’Anthro- 
polo^, 1908; Pm. of Soo. of Antiquaries, 
1909, p. 460 (G. H Bead); The Times, 

1 June 1008; AthSussum, 6 June 1008; 
Men and Women of the Time, 1899 ; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry,* 1906 ; Who’s Who, 1908; 
Rivista italiana di numismatica, pp. 450, 460 ; 
Gussans’s Herts, iil 93, 142 ; ^e’s Herts 
the Twentieth Oentury, 1908, pp. 19, 89 ; | 
Victoria Gountv Hist. Herts, genoaL, 1907, 
ru 9; informauon kindly given by Lady 
Evans and Sir Arthur Evans; mrsonal 
knowledge.] W. W. 

EVANS, SEBASTIAN (1830-1909), 
journalist, l^m on 2 March 1830 at Market 
Bosworth, Leicestershire, was youngest 
son of Ar^ur Benoni Evans [q. v.j by his 
wife Axme, daughter of Oaptain Thomas 
Dickinson, B.N. Sir John Evans [q. v. 
SuppL II] was his elder brother. Sebastian, 
aftw early education under his father at the 
free grammar school of Market Bosworth, 
won in 1849 a scholarship at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 
1863 smd proceed^ M.A in 1857. In 
youth he showed promise as an artist and fot 
aptitude for Latin and English verse. While 
an undergraduate he pimlished a volume 
of sonnets on tiie death of the duke of 
Wellington (I8(^). On leaviim the univer- 
sity he becime a student at Linooln’s Inn 
on 29 Jan. 1855, but was shortly appointed 
secretary of tike Indian Reform Association, 
and in that capacity was the first man in 
E n g la n d to reoeive news of the outbreak 
of the mutiny. In 1857 he reaimied the 
secretaryship and turned his tuent for 
drawing to praotioal use by becoming 
manager of the art department of the glass- 
works of Ifessrs. Chance Bros. A Oo.> at 
OUbnty, near Biimini^ham* This position 
be ooeu^ed lor* ten yenn» and 
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Moanwhile he took a growing mterest in 
politics as an ardent conservative. Hi? 
work for the Jn6iaa Hdoim Assooiatiiti had 
brought him mto touch with John Bright, 
and at Birmingham he made the aequaiut- 
anoe of Mr. Joseph Ghamberiain, with whom, 
in spite of their politioal diffeieaces, be 
contracted a lasti^ friendship. In 1867 
Evans left the glassworks to become 
editor ol the ‘ Birmingham DaHy Gazette,* 
a conservative organ. In 1868 he un- 
saocessfully contested Birmingham in the 
conservative interest and also .^helped to 
form the National Uuion of Conservative 
Associations In the same year he took the 
degree of LL.D. at Cambridge. In 1870 
he left the ’ (ira/ette ’ to pursue an early 
design of a kgal career. On 17 Nov. 1873 
he was called to the bar at linooln’s Inn, 
and joined the Oxford circuit. He quickly 
acquired a fair practice, but found time 
for both political and journalistic activity, 
writing leading articles for the * Observer ’ 
and contributu^ articles and stories, chiefly 
of a mystical tenour, to ^ Maomilian’s ’ and 
* Longman’s ’ magazines. In 1878 ho shared 
in the foundation of the ‘ People,* a weekly 
conservative newspaper, and edited it for 
the first three years of its career. When on 
the eve of the general election of 1886 the 
editor of the ’ Birmingham Daily Gazette * 
died suddenly, Evans hurriedly resumed 
the editorship over the critical periqfl. 

Evans continued to cultivate art and 
poetry amid all competing interests. He 
exhibited at the Royal Academy and else- 
where pictures in oil, water-colour, wd 
black and white, and prwti^ wood-carving, 
engraving, and book-binding. As a poet, 
he combined a feeling for mediaeval beauty 
with a humour which distinguishes him 
from the Pre-Raphaelites. He was an 
excellent translator in verse and prose 
from meduBval French, Latin, Greek, ^ 
Italian. In 1898 he published ‘ The 
History of the Holy Graal ’ (new edit. 1910 in 
‘Ever^nan’s library’), a masterly version 
of the old French romance of ‘Peroeval le 
QnUois,* as well as an original study of the 
legend ontitied ‘ In Quest of the Hbly^QraaJ. 
Evans’s versatility and social charm bro^t 
him a varied acquaintance. He toew 
Thackeray, Darwin, Huxley, Ne^^ Mat- 
thew Arnold, and Ruakin, and at a later 
period was the intimate friend of 

SSmb, who shared his intei«Bts m medi^^ 

legend and illustrated his bistoxv of the 

Towards thoendofhisBfeM retired 
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to Abbot’s Barton, Oanterbuiy, where he 
died on 19 Beo. 1909. 

In 1867 he married Elizabeth, youngest 
dau^ter of Erands Bennett Gtol<uiey, one 
of the founders of the London Joint Stock 
Bank. Of two sops, Sebastian and Francis, 
the latter assumed* the name of Francis 
Bennett Goldn^, and was returned to 
parliament as in^pendent unionist member 
for. Canterbury in December 1909, after 
serving sevcrri tpaes as mayor of the 
town. He owns two portraits of Eyans, 
one, a three-quarter length, in oils, painted 
by Roden about 1870 ; the other a silver 
point drawing by Delamotte about 1866. 

* Evanses published collections of poems; 
apart from those already mentioned, were : 
1. * Brother Fabian’s Manuscripts and other 
Poems,’ 1865. 2. * Songs and Etchings,’ 
1871. 3. *ln the Studio, a Decade of 

Poems,* 1875. He also translated St. 
Francis of Afoisi's ‘Mirror of Perfection’ 
(1898) and ‘ Geofhey of Monmouth’s History’ 
(1904), and with his son, Mr. Goldney, 
‘ Lady Ghillingham’s House Party,’ adapts 
from Pailloroir s ‘ Le Monde ou Ton s’ennuie * 
(1901). \[n 1881 he re-edited his father’s 
‘ Leicestershire Words ’ for the English 
Dialect Society. 

[The Timos, 20 Doc. 1909 ; Miles’s Poets 
and Poetry of the Century ; Men and Women 
of the Time ; Graduati Cantabrigienses ; 
Foster’s Men at the Bar ; Lady Burne-Jones’s 
Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones, 1904 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.] F. L. B. 

EVERARD, HARRY STIRLING 
CRAWFURD (1848-1009), writer on ^If, 
bom at Claybrook House, Leicestershire, 
on 30 Jan. 1848, was only son of Henry 
Everard of Klosberton, Spalding, by his 
wife Helen Maitland, daughter by his 
second wife of Captain WiUiam Stirling 
of Milton and Castlemilk, Lanarkshire. 
After education at Eton (1862-6) he 
matriculated from Christ Church, Oriord, 
on 23 May 1866, graduating B.A. in 1871. 
He became a student at the Inner Temple 
in 1867, but was not called to the bar. Ho 
settled at St. Anttews, to which he was 
attracted by its 'renowned facilitieB for 
golf. He enjoyed the game keenly, and 
achieved success at it, winning in the corn- 
potions of the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club the silver medal (second prize at the 
spring meeting) in 1889, the Calcutta cup 
in 1890, and the silver cross (the first prize) 
in 1891. Everard was also a good ciic&ter, 
tennis plaver, pedestrian and swimmer. 

Everard became one of the best-known 
writers on polf , botii from the practical and 
from the hterary side, contributing to the 


‘Soots Observer* and to the ‘.National 
Observer ’ (under Henley’s editorship), and 
to the ‘Spectator,’ ‘Saturd^ Review,’ 
and many fifing periodicals. He published 
‘ Golf in Theory and Ptaotice^ (1897 ; 
3rd edit. 1898) ; ^The History of the Royal 
and Ancient Club of St. An^ws ’ (1907)e 
and he wrote chapter xiii. on ‘Some 
Celebrated Golfers’ for the Badminton 
Library manual (1890 ; 6th edit. 1896). 

Everard died, after a short illness,* on 
15 May 1909 at St. Andrews. He married 
m 1880 Annie, eldest surviving daughter 
of Colonel Robert Tod Boothby of St. 
Andrews (d, 1907), and had issue two sons 
and two ^ughters. 

[The Times, 17 and 20 May 1909 ; perso^l 
knowledge ; private information.] ^ 

W. W. T. 

EVERETT, JOSEPH DAVID (1831- 
1904), professor of natural philosophy 
in Queen’s CoUego, Belfast, bom at Rush- 
mere, near Ipswich, Suffolk, on 11 Sept. 
1831, was the eldest son of Joseph David 
Everett, a landowner and fanner of Rush- 
mere, by his wife Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
of John Garwood, com merchant of London. 
A younger brother, Robert Lacey Evemtt 
(b. 1833), was M.P. successively for The 
Woodbridgo division (1885^, 1892-6) ami 
for south-east Suffolk (1906-10). Eveii^tt 
was educated at Mr. Buck’s private school 
at Ipswich. On leaving he attended higher 
classes in mathomatica at the Ipswich 
Mechanics’ Institution under Stephen Jack- 
son, proprietor of the * Ipswich Journal,' who 
advii^him to follow a scholastic life, .^ter 
a short experience of teaching at a private 
school at Newmarket, whore he had Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon [q. v.] as a colleague, 
he became, in 1860, mathematioal muter 
at Mr. Thorowgood’a school at Totteridge, 
near Barnet. In 1864 he gained one of 
Dr. Williams’s bursarieB and became a stu- 
dent at Glasgow Collcffie (now University). 
After a most saocessfuf course he graduate 
B.A. in 1866 with honourable distinction m 
classicB and mental philosophy, and M.A 
in 1857 with l^t&c^in pbyfd<»l 
science. Ha hM thought of entering the 
mixuBtry, but gave up the idea, and after 
acting for a slmrt time as seoietajfy of the 
Meteorological Society of Edtoburg, 
became profesBor of mathematioB in Kings 
CoUe^, Windsor, Nova Scotia, 

He returned to Glasgow in 1864 as asBis^t 

to Dr. Hugh Blackburn, prafeawr 

matics in the university 

worked for a time in Lord Kdrin b lab^“ 

tory. Fi»m 1867 tiU his retirement to 1837 

he was profeMor of natural phfloaophy m 
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Queen’s OoUege, BoliMt, serving, on the I 
dioonnoil from 1875 to 1881. 

Everett was elected 7.R.S. Edinburgh 
in 1863; F.R.S. London in 1879; and was 
a vice-president of the Physical Society of 
London (1900-4). He acted as secretary 
as^ subsequently as chairman of the com- 
mittee of the British Association for in- 
vestigating the rate of increase of under- 
groum temperature downwards ( 1 867-1904), 
and as secretary of the committee for the 
seleotioh and nomenclature of dynamical 
uidts (1871-3). He was a fdlow of the 
Ro^ University of Ireland. 

Everett wrote masij memoirs on dyna- 
mios» light, and sound (see Boual Soc. Cat, 
of ScienHfic Papera), which deal to a com- 
pai;ptively small extent with his own experi- 
mental work. He regarded it as his speciai 
mission to expound clearly the results of 
otheiB. In his books and his lectures he 
spared no pains to make his statements 
predse and compact and to bring them up 
to date. His separate publications were : 1. 

* Units and Physical Constants * (now ^ The 
C.G.S. System of Units*), 1876 ; 3rd edit. 
U386; Polish transl., Warsaw, 1885. 2. 'An^ 
Momentary Text Book of Physics,' 1877 ; 
2nd^it. 1883. 3. ' Vibratory Motion and 
Sound,’ 1882. 4. ' Outlines of Natural Phil- 
osophy,’ 1887. He also translated Desch- 
anel’s ' Physics ’ (1870 ; 6th edit. 1882) and, 
in oonjimcUon with his daughter Alice, 
Hovestadt’s ^ Jena Glass and its Scientific 
and Industrial Applications’ (1902). The 
former work was largely rewritten by 
Everett. 

He had many interests outside his pro- 
fessional work. He invented a system of 
shorthand which he published (1877 and 
1883), was one of the pioneers of cycling, 
and invented a spring hub attachment for 
the spokes of bicycle wheels. 

He moved from Belfast to London in 
1898 and eventually settled at Eeding, 
regularly attending the meetings of sdentific 
societies in London. He did from heart 
failure at Ealing on 9 Aug. 1904, and was 
interred at Ipswich. He married on 3 Sept. 
1862 Jessie, daughter of Alexander Fraser, 
afterwards of Ewing Place Congregational 
Churchy Glasgow (of the Frasers of Rirkhill, 
Inverness), 1 ^ left three daughters and 
three sons, of whom the second, Wilfred, is 
professor of engineeriim in the (^vemment 
Engineering College, mbpur, CUoutta. A 
^rteait by W. & Symonds, presented in 
j:898, han^ in the great half of Queen’s 

[The Times, 12 Aug. 1904; Proo. Boy. Soo. 
J-ondon, Ixxv. 377; Proo. Physical Soc. 


London, 1906, xix. 11 ; private lufotma- 
tion from A. Everett. M.A., A. F Everett, 

B.A., B. L. Everett, J.P., Prof. G. Carey 
Foster, Prof. W. B. Morton, and W. I. Addison, 
Registrar of the Univeisity of Glasgow.] 

C. ir L, 

EVERETT, Snt WILLIAM (1844-1908), 
colonel, bom on 20 April 1844, was son of 
Thomas Ellis Everett, reotor of Thcddlng- 
worth, l^ioestershire, by Gertrude Louisa, 
daughter of Joshua Walker, formerly 
M.P. for Aldhorough. Spending a term in 
1856 at Marlborough, he entered Sandhurst, 
and was commissioned as ensign in tho 
2bth foot oil 28 June 1864. On 23 August 
he was transferred I 0 tho 33rd and 
was promoted 'louionaut on 11 Jan. 1867. 
After the return of tho regiment to England 
from the Abyssinian expedition, in which 
he took no pait. he was made adjutant 
(25 Nov. 1868). He was an excellent 
draughtsman, and on 1 Feb. 1870 he was 
appoinh^l instructor in military drawing 
at tho Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
He remained there seven years, becoming 
captain in his regiment on 8 Sept. 1874. 
rHe passed through the Staff College in 1878. 

In 1879 he was employed on the Tnroo- 
Bulgarian boundary commission under Sir 
Edward Brace Hamley [q. v. Suppl. I], and 
on 12 July ho was appointed vice-consul 
at Erzoroum, to see to the execution of the 
provisions of the Anglo-Turkish convention, 
in July 1880 ho served on a commission to 
define the Turco-Persian frontier. During 
the famine of 1881 he was active at 
Erzeroum in the administration of Lady 
Strangford's relief fund. From 11 Sept. 
1882 till the end of 1887 he was consul in 
Kurdistan. An attempt on* his life was 
made on 13 April 1884 by a Roman catholic 
Armenian on account of his active vigilance, 
and he was severely injured m the hand and 
foot. ‘ He received 1000/. as compensation, 
a nd was made C.M.G. on 6 Aug. 1886. 

Prom 11 Jan. 1888 till September 1892 
Everett was professor of military topography 
at tho Staff CoUege. He left his regiment, 
in which he had bee^omo major on 1 July 
1881, for an unattached lieut. -colonelcy. 
He was employed in the intelligence 
division of the war office as assistant 
adjutant-general, with the rank of coIomI, 
from 7 June 1893 to 12 March 1901. He 
was technical adviser of tho conumssion 
for the delimitation of the Sierra Leone 
frontier in 1895, and a commi^oner for 
delimiting the Niger fronto m 1896^, 
and the Togoland frontier m im p 
was remarkable for tact, as well m for 
‘ iinfa-iling industry and a special skill in 
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uimmUing oomplioated toiude of 
frontitt^ qvaistions.^ Beoonutig K*O.M.G. 
on 27 June 1898» he in o&rge of the 
intelli^oe diTiaion duiing 1898 (a time of 
exo^taonal stresB), while Sir John Ardagh 
t^as absent at the Hague oonferenoe. 

Placed on the retired list on 20 April 1901, 
Everett died at Interlaken of heart failure 
on 9 Aug. 1908, and was buried at Duilbfold, 
near QcxLalming. He had married in 1870 
Marie Georgina, daughter of Pietro Quartano 
di Oalogeras, dootor-at-law, Corfu. His wife 
survivM him without issue. 


[The Times, 12 August 1008 ; Lady Malmes- 
bury, life of Sir John Ardagh, 1909 ; pnvate 
information.] E. M. L. 

EWAHT, CHARLES BRISBANE 
(1827-1003), lieutenant-general and colonel 
commandant R.E., bom at Coventiy on 
15 Feb* 1827, was fourth son of lieutenant- 
general John Frederick Ewart. His elder 
brother, Bir John Alexander, is noticed 
below. After passing with cr^t through 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich 
Ewart received a commission as second- 
lieutenant in the royal engmeers on 18 June 
1846. Promoted lieutenant on 1 April 
1846, he s^ed at Woolwich, in Ireland, 
at Gibraltar, and at Chatham. In January 
1854 he accompanied General Sir John Fox 
Burgoyne [q. v.] on a special mission to 
Turkey to examine the defences of the 
Dardanelles and the expediency of holding 
the straits as a base of operations in the 
event of a war with Russia. After surveying 
the ground at Gallipoli Ewart went to Yama, 
and acted as brigade major, while assisting 
in the preparations for the arrival of the 
allied army. He landed with it in the 
Crimea in September, was present at the 
affairs of Bulganak and McKenzie’s Farm, 
and at the battles of the Alma, Balaklava, 
and Inkerman, was promoted captain on 
13 December 1854, and was acting adjutant 
throughout the siege of Sevastopol until 
its ff^ in September 1855. Mentioned 
in despatches, he was promoted brevet- 
major on 2 Nov. 1855, and acted as 
major of brig^e to the royal engmeers, 
unm the troops^left the Crimea m June 1856. 
Retumiog from the Crimea, Ewart did 
duty at Shomcliffe and Dover, and from 
1860 to 1865 was assistant quartermaster- 
general at the Horse Guards. In the early 
p^ of 1866 he was on special service in 
BVance and Algeria, and was commanding 
royal engineer of the London district for 
another five years. Created a G.B., military 
division, he was (1869-72) in the barrack 
branch of the ins]^tor-gen«raJ of forttfica- 
tions’ office, of which he was head as 


deputy directed of works for barraoka 
(1878-'7). During these years his promotion^ 
had bera steady; brevet lieui-colonel on 

3 March 1866 ; regimental lieuh-oolonet Qd# 

4 March 1868 ; brevet cobnel on 4 Mupoh 
1873; and regiment^ colond on 21 Oci 18^7. 

As colonel on the staff and oommanding 
royal engineer of the south-eastern district 
he was at Dover (1877-9), and hdd a 
similar post at Gibraltar from 1879 to 
1882. From Gibraltarhe was sent in March 
1881 to be commanding royal engineer of 
the Natal field force in the Boer war, but 
by the time of his arrival peace had been 
made. On returning from Gibraltar in Oct. 
1882, he remained unemployed, living at 
Folkestone. In April 1883 he was appointed 
extra aide-de-camp to George, second duke 
of Cambridge [q. v. Suppl. IE], and in April 
1884 a member of the ordnance committee. 

Promoted major-general on 27 JaiL 1885, 
Ewart was sent with the Soudan expedi- 
tion under Sir Gerald Gmham [q. v. SuppL I] 
as a brigadier-geiieral in command 01 the 
base and line of communications, including 
the general supervision of the railway 
construction from Suakin to Berber. For 
his services he was nbntioned in despatches.* 
After his return and two years* unemploy- 
ment Ewart was lieutenant-governor .of 
Jersey from Nov. 1887 imtil Nov. 1^2. 
He was promoted lieutenant-general on 
20 July 1888, retired from the service on 
15 Feb. 1894, and was made a cobnel- 
commandant of his corps on 30 March 

1902. He died at Folkestone on 8 Aug. 

1903, and was buried there. 

Ewart married in 1860 his second cousin, 
Emily Jane, daughter of Peter Ewart, 
rector of Kirldington, Yorkshire, and sister 
of Major-generaf Sir Henrv Peter Ewart, 
K.GIK, crown equerry ; by her he bad 
three sons and two dau^ters. 

[War Office Records; Royal Engineers 
Rwoids; Memoit in Royal Engineers Journal, 
1903 ; Porter, History of the Corps of Royal 
Engineers, 1889, 2 vois. ; The Times, 10 Aug. 
1903.] R. H. V. 

EWAJRT. Sib JOHN ALEXANDER 
(1821-1904), seneral and colonel Gordon 
highlanders, bom at Shobpoie, Bombayi 
11 June 1821, was third son in a family w 
four sons •■y'd a daughter of Lieutensnt- 
general John Frederick Ewart, O.B., cotori 
of the eiih. footi(d. 1864), by Laviiua, 
dau^ter of Sir Gtoles Bi^bane [q* 

His younger brother, Charles Brisbane, » 
nodcM above. Joseph Ewart [q« ^ 

his grandfather. Educated at w 
Military CoUege, Sandhurst (1886^)» wh^ 
he obtained ipei^ dilMipotion, he entered 
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the army on 27 July 1838 as ensign in the 
> 35th (royal Sussex) regiment, and was pio- 
; moted lieutenant on 15 Ajpiil 1842. He was a 
good cricketer and captam of the regimental 
eleven. After doing garrison duty at (kipo 
Town and Mauxiausi , Ewart exchanged 
^nto the 93rd Sutherland highlanderB in 
1846, and became captam on 12 May 1848, 
brevet-major on 12 May 1864, major on 
29 Deo. 1864, and brevet lieutenaiit- 
oolone\ on 2 Nov. 1866. 

Ewm served with his regiment through- 
out the Crimean war from the first land- 
ing at Gallipoli in April 1864 until the final 
evacuation of the Crimea in Juno 1S6€ 
He was present at the battle of the Alma 
Sept.) and at the occupation of 
Balaklava (25 Sept.), being appointed a 
deputy - assistant - quartermaster - geneial 
next cUiy. At the battle of Balaklava (26 
OcL) he commanded the sixth company 
of *the thin red line.’ On 5 Nov. at 
Inkerman ho was the first to apprise 
Lord Baglan of the Russian advance 
(Kinglakb, Invasion of ike Crimeay vi. 
36-38). He took part in the earl^ siege 
^ operations before Sewastopol, but m ^y 
accompanied the expedition to the Sea of 
AboS, and was at the capture of Kertch 
dhd Yenikale. He returned to the besieg- 
ing force before Sevastopol and engaged in 
the assaults on 18 June and 6 Sept. Ho 
received the Piedmontese medal for valour, 
the British medal with five clasps, and 
French and Turkish decorations. 

Ewart served with his regiment in India 
during the mutiny. He took imrt in an 
engagement near Bunnee, holding for a 
short time a command consisting of three 
^uadrons of oavahy, five guns, and 600 
infantry, and being specially named in 
despat^es. On 16 Nov. 1867 Ewart 
commanded the leading party of stormers 
at the assault of the Seounderabagh ; he 
personally captured a colour, and received 
two sabre wounds in an encounter with the 
two native officers who were defending it 
(G. B. Mallesok, Hilary of the Indian 
MuHny, ii. 186). He was recommended for 
the Victoria Cnw without result. When in 
action against the rel^l Gwalior contingent 
at Cawnpore on 1 Dec. 1867 he was again 
very severely wounded by a cannon shot, 
kis left arm being carried away. He 
received the mutiny medal with clasp, and 
ivas made O.B. on 24 March 1858. Pro- 
moted houtenant-colonel on 16 April 1868, 
odouel on 26 Ai»il 1859, and aide-de-camp 
to Queen«Viotoria the same year, he 00 m- 
manded from 1869 to 1864 the 78th Boss- 
ahfre Bufis. Major-gencral^on 6 March 1869, 
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and lieutenant-general on 1 Oct 2377, he 
commanded from 1877 to 1879 the 
division of the Indian army. He was 
made a Rendon 13 Jan. 1884. In 1883-4 
he was honorary colonel of Ist battalion 
duke of Edinbuigh’s regiment, from 1884 
to 1895 of 92nd (jk)rdQa higli^ndcrp, and 
from 1895 to 1904 of the Amll and Suther- 
land highlanders. In 1887 ho was created 
^C.B., and received the reward for dis- 
tinguished service. He was promoted 
G.(J B. two days before his death, which 
» took pltice on 18 June 1904 at^is residence, 
CraigelcmcL, Langholm, Dumfriesshire. He 
was buned in the cemetery of Stirling 
(Aiistle. He was J.P. for Dumfriesshire 
and StaffowlHhire. 

He maned 16 Nov. 1868 Frances 
(d. 1873), daughter of Sponcor Stone of 
Callingw(^ Hall, Stailord. Ho had issue 
four sons and a daughter. Three of his 
suns became officers in the army. 


He published: 1. ^ A Few Remarks about 
the British Army.’ 2. ‘The Story of a 
Soldier’s Life,’ 2 vols. 1881. 

[Ewart’s Story of a Soldier’s Life, 2 vols. 
1881 ; The Thin Bed Line, regimental paper 
of the Sutherland Highlanders, Juno, July 
(portrait), 1004 ; P. Groves, History of the 
63rd Sutherland Highlanders, 1895; Indian 
Mutiny, 1867-8, Selections from State Papers 
in the Military Department, ed. G. W. 
Forrest, 1902, ii. 340 seq.; Burke’s I^anded 
Gentry; Hart’s and Official Aimy Lists.] 

H. M. V. 

EYRE, EDWARD JOHN (1816- 
1901). governor of Jamaica, bom at 
{ Hornsea, Yortohire, ou 5 Au^ 1815, was 
I third son of Anthony William Eyre (of the 
' Eyres of Hope, Derbyshire), who was inemn- 
! bent of Hornsea and Long Riston, East 
I Biding of Yorkshire. His mother was Sarah 
Mapleton, daughter of the doctor of Bath to 
• whom Do Qiiincey makes friendly reference 
in his autobiography. 

Edward was educated at the Louth 
and Sedbergh grammar schools, ^tended 
for the army, ho chafed against the 
delay in gaining a commission. At 
seventeen he took 160f., which had b^n 
deposited as purchase money, and obtaumig 
an additional 2601. emigrated to Austria. 
He arrived in 1833, and engag^ m 
sheep farming, at first in New South Wales 
ftp H then in^outh Australia on the Lower 
Murray river. 

Becoming magistrate and protector of 
aborigines, he in 1836 begw a bom 
adventurous journeys through the unkno^ 
sand deserts of the interior. » ^ *ke 
first of the ‘ overlanders, that is he first 
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foimd a way by which to drive live-stock 
overiaod hcom New South Wales to the 
new settlement at Adelaide. From this 
original and more pxactieal purpose he was 
diverted by the absorbing attraction of 
exjdoring vast unknown regions. The 
most mipmorable of his journeys was that 
on which he, with white and native com- 
panions, started from Adelaide on 20 June 
1840, and, all but one of his companions 
dropping off by the way, forced his own 
way, wiui a dogged tenacity of purpose and 
reamess of resource probably unsurpassed 
in history, round the head of the Great 
Australian Bight, through a region so 
utterly desolate and torrid as almost to 
preclude the passage of man, and with 
but a single companion, a native, reached 
King Georae’s Sound on 13 July 1841. 
He proved himself a great explorer. 
In 1843 he received the founder’s medal 
from the Bdyal Geographical Society. He 
described hu journeys in ‘ Exp^tions 
into Central Australia and Overland from 
Addaide to King George’s Sound, 1840-1 ’ 

E l vols. 1845), which were supplemented 
y papers on * Expeditions Overland, 
Adelmde to Perth’ in the ’Journal 
Roy. Geog. Soo.’ (xiii. 161), ’ Lower Course 
of the Darling ’ (xv. 327), and ’ Considept- 
tions against an Interior Soa in Australia ’ 
(xvi. 2^). Perhaps the most noticeable 
thing in Eyre’s career in Australia was his 
exceptional Idndliness, combined with firm- 
ness, toward the aborigmes. 

Eyre revisited England in 1845, and in 
1846, chiefly because of his success in 
nanves, was appointed lieutenant- 
governor of New Zealand, Sir George 
Grey being governor. He held the office 
till 1853. from 1854 to 1860 he was 
ffovemor of St. Vincent, and in 1860-1 
he acted temporarily as governor of the 
Leewmri Islands. In ISffii he went to 
Jamaica to act as captain-general and 
commander-in-chief during the absence on 
other duW of Sir Charles Darling [q. v.]. 
In 1864 Darling definitely relinquish^ the 
appointment, and Eyre was confirmed as 
governor of Jamaica. There his experiences 
gave him a terrible notoriety. 

The negro peasantry ol Jamaica, which 
had not long bUn emancipated from slavery, 
outnumbers the white papulation by 
something like twenty-seven to one. The 
negroes were mostly quite uneducated and 
were seething with discontent^ stirred by 
amtators, mostly of their own race, against 
the few European residents. The^erioan 
war, moreover, had raised the price of 
the necessaries of Ufe; and the example 


set by the nrighboming negroes in Haiti 
and St. Domingo, in setting up * black 
r^ublics * had nuMle the situarion with , 


which Eyre had to deal very difficult 
On 7 Oct 1865, in the plating district 
of Morant Bay in the county of Surrey, 
about five-and-twenty mfles east of tiiW 
capital, Kingston, some negroes successfully 
resisted the lawful capture of a negro 
criminaL On the 9th the police were 
forcibly prevented from arresti^ riie chief 
rioters. On the 11th the ’Morant Bay 
rebellion ’ broke out, the court house of the 
district was burned, and at least twenty 
Europeans were kill^ and others wounded. 
The riot, which is believed to have been 
premeditated and organised, spread rapidly, 
and between 13 and 15 Oct. many atrocities 
were committed on the whites in outlying 
districts. Eyre, always prompt and self- 
reliant, called to his assistance all available 
naval and military officers, militia, European 
civilians, loyal negroes, and maroons. On 
13 Oct., rel 3 rmg on a local statute, he held 
a council of war and proclaimed martial 
law throughout the county of Surrey except 
in Kingston. During the next eleven days 
he broke the back of the riot. Meanw]^ 
George William Gordon, a coloured meml^ 
of the legislature, who was long notorioffs 
for violence of speech and was believed to 
have instigated the rebellion, hadj^been 
forcibly taken from Kingston (where martuJ 
law was not in force) into the zone of martial 
law at Morant Bay. There on 21 Oct. Gordon 
was tried by a court-martial presided over 
by Lieutenant Herbert Charles Alexander 
Brand, R.N. [q. v. SuppL 11], and being 
convicted he was senten^ to death. The 
next day being Sunday, the execution was 
I deferred till Monday. Eyre, who was away 
at Kingston, was informed of Ihe facts ; 

' and ho — though required to do so in 

the case of a sentence by oourt-marrial— 
oonfirmed the sentence. Gordon was 
hanged on the morning of the 2 %kL He 
had friends, and apart nom the question of 
his guilt or innocence of a capital offence, 
these at once denounced the legality of 


Eyre’s act in allowing the man to be taken 
within the zone of martial law for trial 
and punishment. Till the expiration of 
martial law, on 13 November, 908 persons 
were killed or executed, 34 were wounded, 
600, induding some women, were flogged, 
and*4 thousand dweUings* mostly umsy 
leaf-built huts, were destroyed. Afte^ 
waxds bother culprits were tried and 
puniahed under the ordinal^ law oftthe 
colony— jn some oases even by oeatiu 
The vast wAjozity of the Burqp«*n® 
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leaideiit in Jamaioa were ^ann in their 

B titode to Eyre. On 17 Jan. 1866 the 
islative asBembly voluntarily dissolved 
itsdf and abrogate the old popular oqn- 
stitution^ leavi^ it to the home govern- 
ment to administer the island as a crown 
polony. Meanwhile the news of the riot 
and its manner of suppression reached 
Eng^d, and at first evoked approval of 
Eyre’s prompt action;- but presently 
passionate damour arose from a large party, 
by which Eyre was held up to execration 
as a monster of cruelty. In turn another 
section of the public, with almost equal | 
violence, made Eyre their idol. Lord 
fiussdl, the prime minister, surveyed the 
conflict with judicial impartiality. 
December a royal commission of inquiry, con- 
of Sir Henry Storks [q. v.], governor 
of Malta, Bussell Gurney [q. v.], and John 
B. Maule, then morder of Leeds, was sent 
to Jamaica, and Eyre was temporarily 
suspended from the governorship in favour 
of Storks. The commission arrived in 
Eangstonon 6 Jan. 1866 and sat from 23 Jan. 
to 21 March. In Februaiy 16001. was 
subscribed in Jamaica for llyrc’s defence. 
On 9 April 1866 the co mmis sion repoFted 
that Eyre had acted with commendable 
ipximputude and had stopped a riot which 
might have attained very serious dimensions, 
but that he had subsequently acted with 
unnecessary rigour, that Goidon’s alleged 
offence of high ti^on was not proved, 
that there was no evidence of any organised 
conspiracy, and that many of the court- 
martials were improperly conducted. The 
House of Commons unanimously endorsed 
the fixings of the commission. Lord 
BufiseU’s government thanked Eyre for his 
promptitude, blamed him for excess in 
subsequent reprisal, and recalled him from 
his government. The accession of Lord 
Derby to power in June made no difference 
to* Byre. Sir J. P. Grant was gazetted in 
hisplaoe on 16 July. 

"JSjte sjrived at Southampton on 12 Aug. 
I 860 , and was publicly entertained there 
by his supporters, including Lord Cardigan 
and Charles Kingsley, on the 21 st (of. Tsa- 
tsltait’s Ladies in ParUamemt, 1869). But 
for the next three years his opponents, whom 
Carlyle styled a * knot of nigger philan- 
thropists,* maintained unceasing warfare 
upon him (of. CuiLTLB, ShooHng Niagara : 
and AfkTp Orit and Miscd, Essays^ London, 
1899t 12). The ‘Jamaica committee,’ 

with John Stuart M9 as chairman, sup- 
ported by Huadey, Thomas Hughes, Herbert 
Spfinoer^ and Goldwin Smith, resolved on 
tne pEoaeoution for murder of Eyre and his 



chief associates in Jamaioa (27 ^ 
and in September an equally 
comnuttee, with Carlyle as ohainnan and 
Buskin and Tennyson among its subscribeie, 
undertook his defence. E 3 ue*B ofilgy was 
burnt at a working-class meeting on 
derkenwell Green, and liberals and radicals 
lost no opportunity of denunciatioif. On 8 
Feb. 1867 Brand, who had presided over the 
eourt-martial on Gordon, and Colonel (Sir) 
Alexander Abercromby Nelson [q. v.], who 
had ooniirmed the capital sentence, were 
cojnmitted for trial at Bow Street on a 
charge of murder. Eyre hod retired to 
Adderlcy Hall, Shropshire, and was brought 
l>efore the local bench, who dismissed the 
«‘ase on 27 March Ho waA defended by 
Hardingc' Uiffard, afterwards earl of Hals- 
bmy. In April Lord Chief Justice Cook- 
bum elaborately went over the whole 
ground when charging the grand juiy at 
the Old Bailey in regard to the defemmnts 
Nelbon and Brand. He questioned Eyre’s 
right to proclaim martial law and advised 
the grand jury to find a true bill. But 
this the jury declined to do and the prisoners 
were set free. Next year (2 June 1868) the 
proceedings against Eyre wore revived. 
Under a mandamus of the queen’s bench, 
which had jurisdiction under tho Colonial 
Governors Act, he was charged at Bow 
Street with misdemeanour and was com- 
mitted for trial. The grand jury at the 
Old Bailey were now charged by Mr. Justice 
Blackburn, who expressed dissent from 
Cockbum’s view, and the bill against 
Eyre was thrown out. Finally, at the 
instigation of the Jamaica committee, a 
negro named Phillips brought a civil action 
for damages foriake impiuonment against 
Eyre (29 Jan. 1869). E^ pleadra the 
act of indemnity passed by the local 
legiriature and obtained a verdict. Mill^ in 
his ‘ Autobiography ’ (pp. 298-9), justified 
the part which he took in the attack on Eyre, 
but tho hostile agitation was so conducted as 
to create an impression of vindiotivenesa. 
Carlyle’s conclusion ‘ that* Eyre was a just, 
humane, and valiant^, man, faithful to his 
trusts everywhere, and with ^no ordinary 
faculty for executing them’ was finally 
accepted. On 8 July 1872, after discuadon 
in the House of Commons, the government 
ordered payment of/Eyie’s le^ espenses 
from the public funds. In has spmh at 
Bow Street Eyre made a very dignified 
protest, and after the bill bad been drown 
out by the grand jury he published a 
defence in a fetter to the newapapenu It 
is, however, impossible to understand the 
quieaoent attitude of Eyze throughout the 

tt2 
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tragio oruis* unless his very remarkable 
habit of self *relian6e, as shown in the story 
of his Australian journeys, is taken into 
aooouni Although he was not offered 
furUier public employment he received 
in 1874, from IXsra^’s government, aj 
pension as a retired colonial governor, 
fbrom Adderley Hall, Shropshire, ^lyre 
removed to Walreddon Manor, near Tavis- 
tock, where he continued to live in seclusion. 
There he died on 30 Nov. 1901, and there 
he was buried. He married in 1850 Ade- 
laide Fanny Ormond, daughter of a captain | 
B.N., and had four sons, all in the govern- 
ment service, and a daughter. His widow 
was awarded in 1003 a civil list pension of 
1001. A characteristic portrait of Eyre is 
reproduced as a frontispiece to Hume's 
^life' (see below). Another, of much 
later date, hangs in the council room of the 
Royal Geograjpoioal Society. 

[The Times, 1 Dec. 1901 ; Men and Women 
of the Time ; Eyre's Exp^tion into Central 
Australia, 1846; Heaton's Australian Dki- 
tionary of Dates ; Frank Cundall’s Political 
and Social Disturbances in the West Indies, 
published for the * Jamaica Institute,’ 1890. 
For Eyre's part in the Jamaica riot and the 
subsequent controversy, see the Parliamentary 
Papers on Affairs of Jamaica, Februaiy 1866, 
Disturbances in Jamaica, 3 pts.. Februaiy 1866, 
Report of the R. Commission, 2 pts., 1806, 
and Copy of Despatch from Rt. Hon. Edwaid 
Cardwell to Sir H. K. Storks, 1806. Among 
publications on behalf of iho Jamaica com- 
mittee (Eyre's opponents) the following are 
the most noteworthy ; Facts and Documents 


relating to the Alleged Rebellion in Jamaica, 
and, the Measures of Repression, including 
Notes of the Trial of Mr. Gordon, 1866; The 
Blue Books, n.d. ; Statements of the Committee 
and other Documents, n.d. ; A Quarter of a 
Century of Jamaica Legislation, n.d. ; Martial 
Law, by Frederic Harrison, 1807; Illustra- 
tions of Martial Law in Jamaica, by John^ 
Gorrie, 1867 ; and Report of ProceedingB at 
Bow Street Police Court, on the Committal 
of Col. Nelson and Lieut. Brand for the 
Murder of Mr. G. W. Gordon, 1867. More 
favourable to Eyre are Dr. Underhill's 
Testimony on the Wrongp of the Negro in 
Jamaica examined, in a Letter to the Editor 
of the Times, by A. L[indo], Falmouth, 
Jamaica, 1866; Case of George William 
Gordon, by Baptist Noel, 1866 ; Narrative of 
the Rebellious Outbreak in Jamaica, bv 
Arthur Warmington, London, 1866; Ad- 
I dresses to H.E. Edward John Eyre, 1865, 

, 1860 (Kingston, Jamaica, 1866); Charge of 
' the I^rd Chief Justice of 'England to the 
Grand Jury at the Central Criminal Court in 
the Case of the Queen against Nelson and 
Brand, revised and correct^ by Sir Alexander 
Cockbum, edited by Frederick Cockburn, 
London, 1867 ; Treatise upon Martial Law 
. . . with illustrations . . . from ... the 
Jamaica Case, by W[illiam]F[ranciB] F[inla8onJ, 
London, 1866; the same author's Cc^i- 
mentarioB on Martial Law, London, 1861^ 
and his valuable History of the Jamaica 
Case, 2nd edit., London, 1809 ; and Life of 
Edward John Em, by Hamilton Hume, 
1867. For useful summaries of the events, 
see Herbert Paul's Hist, of Modern England, 
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